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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


A t a time when the systematic study of English history is every day attract* 
ing the interest of an ever -widening circle of readers, it is somewhat 
remarkable that there should bo no convenient handbook to the whole subject. 
The present publication is an attempt to supply this deficiency, so far as it can 
be •supplied by a work which is intended to be useful rather than exhaustive. 
It is scarcely possible that everything relating directly or indirectly to a subject 
so vast and so ill-defined as the history of a great people and a great empire 
could be included within the compass of eleven hundred moderate-sized pages. 
The compilers of a concise historical dictionary must be content to make a 
selection from the materials at their command. The present work is not an 
encyclopaedia, and the editors are aware that many things are omitted from it 
wliich might have been included, had its limits been wider, and its aim more 
ambitious. But they hope that the general reader, as well as the special student 
of the history of the British Empire, will find this volume a convenient auxiliary 
to his studies ; and they are sanguine enough to anticipate that it will fill a gap 
on his bookshelves not at present occupied by any single book of reference. 
Dictionaries of biography already exist in abundance ; handbooks of dates and 
chronology are common and familiar things; manuals of English history, 
political and constitutional, of all sizes and all degrees of merit, are at the easy 
command of the reading public ; and it is possible, by diligent search, to discover 
works on Englisli bibliography, and even on the bibliography of English history. 
But if a great book is a great evil, a great many books are assuredly a greater. 
'^The most earnest student cannot be expected to read his history with a dozen 
manuals and works of reference at his elbow, in case he should be in doubt as 
to a fact, or should require to verify a date, to gain some infonnation on a 
constitutional point, to satisfy himself as to the sequence of events at one of the 
epochs of our annals, or to find out the authorities for a particular period. 
To produce a book which should give, as concisely as possible, just the informa- 
tion, biogniphical, bibliographical, chronological, and constitutional, that the 
reader of English history is likely to want, is what is here attempted. 

In deciding what should or should not find a place in these pages, the Editors 
have tried to keep in view the probable needs of modern readers. Practical con- 
venience has guided them in the somewhat arbitrary selection they liave been 
compelled to make ; and with a view to this end they have not hesitated to make 
some slight changes of plan which suggested themselves in the course of the 
work. In the biographical department names of purely personal and literary 
interest have been omitted, and the biographies have been written througliout 
from the historical standpoint. No attempt is made to supplant other Diction- 
aries devoted solely to biography ; but the reader will, it is hoped, find sufficient 
information about every prominent personage to be of use to him in his histo- 
rical studies, while the references to authorities which accompany all the more 
important articles will show him where to go if he desires to pursue his inquiries 
further. In the older “ Helps to English History,” such as that of Heylin, space 
equal to tlie whole of this work is devotdd to genealogies and to the lists of 
the holders of public offices and dignities. In the present volume relatively 
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little space is given to these subjects. The genealogies of the great families and 
the order of official succession are very fully worked out in many well-known 
and easily luicessible works. A modem student is likely to have more occasion 
for the accounts of the growth of English institutions, and for the summaries 
of great epochs in our history, and of the relations of the country with foreign 
powers, which occupy a considerable portion of these pages. In these instances 
it is hoped also that the bibliographical notes, supplemented by the special article 
on Authoritibs on English History (page 105), will be found of considerable 
value, even by those who can lay claim to some historical scholarship. 

It is perhaps necessary to say that though English ’’ on the title-page of 
this work is to be understood in its widest and least exact sense : and though the 
doings of Englishmen, Scotsmen, Irislimen, and Welshmen at all places and 
perils nostri eat farrago libelliy yet that very much more attention is devoted 
to the history of England than to that of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the 
Colonies. Selection being inevitable if the book were not to sacrifice its chief 
recommendation, that of practical utility, it is felt that the rule adopted, though 
illogical^ is the one likely to promote the greatest convenience of the greatest 
number of readers. It has been thought advisable to bring the book down to our 
own day ; but very recent events have been treated more briefly than those of 
more remote periods, and only those living and recently deceased statesmen have 
been included, concerning whom there can be no reasonable doubt that their 
names have a right to appear in a Dictionary of English History. For obvious 
reasons no articles on living historians have been given, though it is hoped that 
full mstice is done to their works in the bibliographical notes. 

To save space, and to secure somewhat more adequate treatment, it has often 
been thought better to group the various divisions of a large subject into one 
article, rather than to discuss them separately in a number of short ones. Ifere, 
again, the rule followed is somewhat arbitrary. But a reference to the Index 
will generally show the reader where to look in case he does not find the title he 
is in search of in its proper place. 

Such merits as this volume may be found to possess are due in great measure 
to the able staflf of contributors who have given it their invaluable aid. 
To all of them the Editors have to render their grateful thanks. For many 
useful suggestions and much kindly interest displayed in the progress of the 
work, they have to acknowledge their obligations to Dr. Mandell Creighton; 
Professor Rowley, University College, Bristol; Mr. Arthur L. Smith, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford ; Mr. Lloyd Sanders, M. A. ; Mr. W. J. Ashley, M.A. ; 
and Mr. T. A. Archer, B.A. Their special thanks are due to Mr. T. F. Tout> 
M.A., whose assistance throughout has been of the greatest value, and who has 
const^tly and most kindly placed the benefits of his extensive knowledge of 
modern history at the,, service of the Ignitors. 
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Translation of the Oreat Charter of King John, granted June 
A.D. 1216, in the seventeenth Year of his Reign. 


by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and earl of Anjou, to all his archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, barons, justiciaries, foresters, sheriffs, commanders, officers, and to 
all his bailiffs and faithful subjects, wisheth health. Know ye, that we, from our 
regard to God, and for the salvation of our own soul, and of the souls of our 
ancestors, and of our heirs, to the honour of God, and the eifcaltation of holy 
church and amendment of our kingdom, by the advice of our venerable fathers, 
Stephen archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all England, and cardinal of the 
holy Roman church, Henry archbishop of Dublin, William of London, Peter of 
Winchester, Joceline of Bath and Glastonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of 
Worcester, William of Coventry, Benedict of Rochester, bishops, master Pan- 
dujph, the pope’s sub-deacon and familiar, brother Eymeric master of the knights- 
templars in England, and of these noble persons, William Marischal earl of 
Pembroke, William earl of Salisbury, William earl of Warren, William earl of 
Arundel, Allan of Galloway constable of Scotland, Warin Eitz-Gerald, Peter 
Fitz-Herbert, Hubert de Burgh, steward of Poitou, Hugh de Nevil, Matthew 
Fitz-Herbert, Thomas Basset^ Allan Basset, Philip de Albany, Robert de Roppel, 
John Marischal, John Fitz-Hugh, and of others of our liegemen, have granted to 
God, and by this our present charter, have confirmed, for us, and our heirs for 
ever : — First, That the English church shall be free, and shall have her whole 
rights, and her liberties unhurt ; and I will this to be observed in such a manner 
that it may appear from thence, that the freedom of elections, which was reputed 
most necessary to the English church, which we granted, and by our charter 
confirmed, and obtained the confirmation of it from pope Innocent HI. before 
the rupture between us and our barons, was of our own free wUL Which 
charter we shall observe ; and we wDl it to be observed, with good faith, by our 

heirs for ever. ^We have also granted to all the £i*eemen of our kingdom, for 

us and our heirs for ever, all the underwritten liberties, to be enjoyed and held 

by them and their heirs, of us and our heirs. ^If any of our earls or barons, 

or others who hold of us in chief by military service, shall die, and at his death 
his heii* shall be of full age, and shall owe a relief, he shall have his inheritance 
for the ancient relief, viz. the heir or heirs of an earl, a whole earl’s barony, for 
one hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a baron, a whole barony for one 
hundred pounds * ; the heir or heirs of a l^ight, a whole knight’s fee, for one 

* Ihia if mwrki in Matthow PariB, which ii probably the right reading. M. Faria, p. 173, coL L 
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increment, except our demesne-manors.— --If any one holding of us a lay-fee 
dies, and the sheriff or our bailiff shall shew our letters-patent of our summons 
tar a debt which the defunct owed to ub, it shall be lawful for the sheriff or our 
bailiff to attach and register the chattels of the defunct found on that fee, to the 
amount of that debt^ at the riew of lawful men, so that nothing shall be removed 
from thence until our debt is paid to us. The clear overplus shall be left to the 
executors to fulfil the last- will of the defunct ; and if nothing is owing to us by 
him, all the chattels shall fall to the defunct, saving to his wife and children 

their reasonable shaares. If any freeman shall die intestate, his chattels shall 

be distributed by his nearest relations and friends, at the view of the church, 

saving to every one the debts which the defunct owed to him. No consteble 

or bailiff of ours shall take the com or other goods of any one, without instantly 
paying money for them, unless he can obtain respite from the free will of the 

seller. ^No constable (governor of a castle) shall distrain any knight to give 

money for castle-guard, if he is willing to perform it by his own person, or by 
another good man if he cannot perform it himself, for a reasonable cause. Or if 
we have carried or sent him into the army, he shall be excused from castle-guard, 

according to the space of time he hath been in the army at our command. 

No sheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other person, shall take the horses or carts of 

any freeman, to perform carriages, without the consent of the said freeman. 

Neither we, nor our bailiflb, shall take another man’s wood, for our castles or 
other uses, without the consent of him to whom the wood belongs.— -We will 
not retain the lands of those who have been convicted of felony, above on^ year 

and one day, and then they shall be given up to the lord of the fee. All 

kydells (weirs) for the future shall be quite removed out of the Thames, the 

Medway, and through all England, except on the sea-coast. The writ which^ is 

called Precipe for the future shall not be granted to any one concerning any 

tenement by which a freeman may lose his court. ^There shall be one measure 

of wine through all our kingdom, and one measure of ale, and one measure of 
corn, viz. the quarter of London ; and one breadth of dyed-cloth and of russets, 
and of halberjects, viz. two ells within the lists. It shall be the same with 

weights as with measures. ^Nothing shall be given or taken for the future for 

the writ of inquisition of life or limb ; but it shall be given gratia^ and not denied. 

^If any hold of us by fee-farm, or soccage, or burgage, and holds an estate of 

another by military service, we shall not have the custody of the heir, or of his 
land, which is of tiie fee of anotlMr, on account of that fee-farm, or soccage, ox 
burgage, unless ths fee-farm owes military service. We shall not have the 
custody of the heir, or of the land of any one, which he holds of another by 
military service^ on account of any petty sergeantry which he holds of us, by 

giving us knives, arrows, or the like. No bailiff, for the future, shall jput any 

man to bis law, upon his own simple ajflSrmation, withou,t credible witnesses pro- 
duced to that purpose. No freeman shall be seized, or imprisoned, or disseised, 

or outlawed, or any way destroyed, nor will we go upon him, nor will we send 
upon him, except by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land. 

^To none will we sell, to none j^nll we deny, to none will we delay right or 

justice. ^AU merchants shall be safe and secure in coming into England, and 
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going out of England, and staying and travelling through England, as well by 
land as by water, to buy and to sell, without any unjust exaotions, according to 
ancient and right customs, except in time of war, and if they be of a country at 
war against us. And if such are found in our dominions at the b^inning of a 
war, they shall be apprehended without injury of their bodies and goods, until it 
be known to us, or to our chief justiciary, how the merchants of our country are 
treated in the country at war against us ; and if ours are safe there, the others 
shall be safe in our country. — ^ — It shall be lawful to any person, for the future, 
to go out of our kingdom, and to return, safely and securely, by land and by 
water, saving his allegiance, except in time of war, for some short space, for the 
compiou good of the kingdom, except prisoners, outlaws according to the law of 
the land, and people of the nation at war against us, and merchants, who shall 

be treated as is said above. If any one holdeth of any escheat, as of the 

honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, Boulogne, Lancaster, or of other escheats 
which are in our hands, and shall die, his heir shall not give any other relief, or 
do any other service to us, than he should have done to the baron, if that barony 
had been in the hands of the baron ; and we will hold it in the same manner 

that the baron held it. Mein who dwell without the forest, shall not come, for 

the future, before our justiciaries of the forest, . on a common summons, unless 
they be parties ip a plea, or sureties for some person or persons who are attached 

for the forest. We wUl not make men justiciaries, constables, sheriffs, or 

bailiffs, unless they understand the law of the land, and are well disposed to 
observe it. — ^All barons who have founded abbeys, of which they have charters 
of the kings of England, or ancient tenure, shall have the custody of them when 

they become vacant, as they ought to have. All forests which have been made 

in our time, shall be immediately disforested ; and it shall be so done with water- 

banks which have been made in our time, in defiance. All evil customs ot 

forests and warrens, and of foresters and warreners, sherifis and their officers,, 
water-banks and their keepers, shall immediately be inquired into by twelve 
knights of the same county, upon oath, who shall be chosen by the good men of 
the same county ; and within forty days after the inquisition is made, they shaU 
be quite destroyed by them, never to be restored ; provided that this be notified 

•to us before it is done, or to our justiciary, if we are not in England. We 

will immediately restore all hostages and charters which have been delivered to 

us by the English, in security of the peace, and of their faithful service. We, 

will remove from their offices the relations of Gerard de Athyes, that, for the 
future, they shall have no office in England, Engolard de Oygony, Andrew,. Peter, 
and Qyone de Chancell, Gyone de Cygony, Geoffery de Martin, and his brothers ; 
Philip Me^k, and his brothers ; and Geoffrey iuB grandson ; and all their iol-, 

lowers. And immediately after the conclusion of the peace, we will remove 

out of the kingdom all foreign knights, cross-bow-men, and stipendiary soldiers, 

who have come with horses and arms to the molestation of the kingdom. If 

any have been disseised or dispossessed by us, without a legal verdict of their 
peers, of .jbheir lands, castles, literties, or rights, we will immediately restore these, 
things to them ; and if a question shall arise pn this head, it shall be determined 
by the .verdict of the twenty-five barons, who shall be mentioned below, foi* tho 
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Becuritj of the peace. But as to all those things of which any one hath been 
disseised or dispossessed, without a legal verdict of his peers, by king Henry 
our father, or king Richard our brother^ which we have in our hand, or others 
hold with our warrants, we shall have respite, until the common term of the 
Crusaders, except those cmiceming which a plea had been moved, or an inquisi- 
tion taken, by our precept, before our taking the cross. But as soon as we shall 
return from our expedition, or if, by chance, we shall not go upon our expedition, 

we shall immediately do complete justice therein. But we shall have the same 

respite, and in the same manner, concerning the justice to be done about dis- 
foresting or continuing the forests which Henry our father, or Bichard our 
brother, had made ; and about the wardship of lands which are of the fee of 
some other person, but the wardship of which we have hitherto had, on account 
of a fee which some one held of us by military service ; and about abbeys which 
had been founded in the fee of another, and not in ours, in which abbeys the 
lord^of the fee hath claimed a right. And when we shall have returned, or if 
we shall stay from our expedition, we shall immediately do complete justice in 

all these pleas. No man shall be apprehended or imprisoned on t/te appeal of 

a womariy for the death of any other man than her husband. All fines that 

have been made with us unjustly, or contrary .to the law of the land ; and all 
amerciaments that have been imposed unjustly, or contrary to the law of the 
land, shall be remitted, or disposed of by the verdict of the twenty-five barons, 
of whom mention is made below, for the security of the peace, or by the verdict 
of the major part of them, together with the foresaid Stephen archbishqp of 
Canterbury, if he can be present, and others whom he may think fit to bring with 
him ; and if he cannot be present, the business shall proceed notwithstanding 
without him : but so, that if one or more of the foresaid twenty-five barons have 
a similar plea, let them be removed from that particular trial, and others elected 
and sworn by the residue of the same twenty-five, be substituted in their room, 

only for that trial. If we have disseised or dispossessed any Welshmen of 

their land, liberties, or other things, without a legal verdict of their peers, in 
England or in Wales, they shall be immediately restored to them ; and if a 
question shall arise about it, then let it be determined in the marches by the 
verdict of their peers, if the tenement be in England, according to the law ofi 
England : if the tenement be in Wales, according to the law of Wales : if the 
tenement be in the marches, according to the law of the marches. The Welsh 

shall do the same’ to us and ou^subjects. But concerning those things of 

which any Welshn^ hath been disseised or dispossessed without a legal verdict 
of his peei*8, by king Bbniiy our father, or king Richard our brother, which we 
have in our hand, or others hold with our warranty, we shall have respite, until 
the common term of the Crusaders, except those concerning which ajplea had 
been moved, or an inquisition taken, by our precept, before our taking the cross. 
But as soon as we shall return from our expedition ; or if, by chance, we shall 
not go upon our expedition, we shall immediately do complete justice therein, 
according to the laws of Wales, and the parts aforesaid. We will immedi- 

ately deliver up the son of Lewelig, and all the hostages of Wales, and charters 
which have been given to us for security of the peace. We ahal\ do to 
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Alexander king of Scotland, concerning the restoration of his sisters and hostageSi 
and his liberties and rights, according to the form in which we act to our other 
barons in England, unless it ought to be otherwise bj charters which we have 
from his father William late king of Scotland, and that by the verdict of his 

peers in pur court. But all these foresaid customs and liberties which we 

have granted in our kingdom, to be held by our tenants, as far as concerns us, 
all our clergy and laity shall observe towards their tenants, as far as concerns 

them. But since we have granted all these things aforesaid, for God, and to 

the amendment of our kingdom, and for the better extinguishing the discord 
arisen between us and our barons, being desirous that these things should possess 
entire and unshaken stability for ever, we give and grant to them the security 
underwritten, viz. That the barons may elect twenty-five barons of the kingdom, 
whom they please, who shall, with their whole power, observe and keep, and 
cause to be observed, the peace and liberties which we have granted to them, and 
have confirmed by this our present charter, in this manner. That if we, or our 
justiciary, or our bailififs, or any of our officers, shall have injured any one in any 
thing, or shall have violated any article of the peace or security, and the injury 
shall have been shown to four of the foresaid twenty-five barons, these four 
barons shall come to us, or to our justiciary if we are out of the kingdom, and 
making known to us the excess cominitted, require that we cause that excess to 
be redressed without delay ; and if we shall not have redressed the excess, or, if 
we have been out of the kingdom, our justiciary shall not have redressed it, 
within the term of forty days, computing from the time in which it shall have 
been made known to us, or to our justiciary if we have been out of the kingdom, 
the foresaid four barons shall lay that cause before the residue of the twenty-five 
barons ; and these twenty-five barons, with the community of the whole land, 
shall distress and harass us by all the ways in which they can, that is to say, by 
the taking of our castles, lands, and possessions, and by other means in their 
power, until the excess shall have been redressed, according to their verdict ; 
saving our person, and the persons of our queen and children ; and when it hath 
been redressed, they shall behave to us as they had done before : and whoever of 
our land pleaseth, may swear, that he will obey the commands of the foresaid 
^ twenty-five barons, in accomplishing all the things aforesaid, and that with them 
he will harass us to the utmost of his power; and we publicly and freely 
give leave to every one to swear who is willing to swear ; and we will never 
forbid any man to swear. But all those of our land, who, of themselves, and 
their own accord, are unwilling to swear to the twenty-five barons, to distress 
and harass us together with them, we will compel them, by our command, to 
swear as aforesaid. And if any one of tlie twenty-five barons shall die, or 
remove out of the land, or in any other way shall be prevented from executing 
the things above said, those who remain of the twenty^five barons shall elect 
another in his place, according to their pleasure, who shall be sworn in the same 
manner as the rest. But in all those things which are appointed to be done by 
these twenty-five barons, if it happen that all the twenty-five have been present, 
and have differed in their opinions about anj thing, or if some of them who had 
been summoned, would not, or could not be present, that which the major part of 
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those who were present shall have provided and decreed, shall be held as firm 
and valid, as if all the twenty-five had agreed in it And the foresaid twenty- 
five shall swear, that they will faithfully observe, and, to the utmost of their 
power, cause to be observed, all the things mentioned above. And we will 
obtain nothing from any one, by ourselves, or by another, by which any of these 
concessions and liberties may be revoked or diminished. And if any such thing 
hath been obtained, let it be void and null ; and we will never use it, either by 
ourselves or by another. And we have fully remitted and pardoned to all men, 
all the ill-will, rancour, and resentments which have arisen between us and our 
subjects, both clergy and laity, from the commencement of the discord. Besides, 
we have fully remitted to all the clergy and laity, and as far as belongs to us, we 
have fully pardoned all transgressions committed on occasion of the said discord, 
from Easter, in the sixteenth year of our reign, to the conclusion of the peaces. 
And, moreover, we have caused to be made to them testimonial letters-patent of 
my lord Stephen archbishop of Canterbury, my lord Henry archbishop of Dublin, 
and of the foresaid bishops, and of Mr. Pandulf, concerning this security, and the 
foresaid concessions. Wherefore, our will is, and we firmly command, that the 
church of England be free, and that the men in our kingdom have and hold all 
the foresaid liberties, rights, and concessions, vrell and in peace, freely and 
quietly, fully and entirely, to .|ihem and their heii*s, of us and our heirs, in all 
things and places for ever, as aforesaid. An oath hath been taken, as well on 
our part, as on the part of the barons, that all these things mentioned above 
shall be observed in good faith, and without any evil intention, before the aljpve* 
named witnesses, and many others. Given by our hand, in the meadow, which 
is called Runingmedf between Windsor and Staines, this fifteenth day of J une, 
in the seventeenth year of our reiga 
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Abbeville. Treaty of (May 20, 1259), 
was concluded between Louis IX. of France 
and^Hemy 111. of England, after the abor- 
tive attempt of the latter to recover the pro- 
vinces which John had lost. By this treaty 
the English king reliiKiuished all claims to 
Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and 
Poitou ; but wiis guaranteed the possession of 
Guienne, whicli he was to continue to hold as 
u fief from the French crown. His tcTritories 
in the south of France wore to be further in- 
creased by the three bishoprics of liinogos, 
Perigueux, and Cahors ; and he was to receive 
from Louis a grant of money sufficient to 
maintain tive hundred knights for two years. 

The text of the treaty is given in Rymor, 
Fvedera, i. 675 (ed. of 1704). See also ib. 688; 
and Pearson, Hist, of Eiig„ auniiii the Early and 
Middle Aga-i, ii. 102, 228. 

t 

Abbey. [Monastictsm.] 

Abbot (abbas, literally father”) was a 
title of respect applied in early times to all 
monks, but was afterwards .s^iecilically re- 
stricted to the superior of a monastery. 
The abbot was elected by the brethren of the 
monastery, subject to varying and ill-dofined 
rights of the crown and the bishop ; but, on 
the whole, as the position of abbot was one of 
comparatively small political importance, free- 
dom of election was allowed to a degree very 
rare in bishoprics, and the power and influence 
j^f tlio great orders freed them also in most 
cases from episcopal jurisdiction. Thus 
chosen, the abhot held office for life, unless 
canonically deprived by the bishop. In tlie 
etirlicst days of the English Church, the 
abbots, like other monks, w'ero very commonly 
laymen, but later it became usual for them to 
receive priest’s orders; and. an early instance 
of a scries of presbyter abbots is to be found 
in the great foundation of Iona. In Ire- 
land, abfcts were either themselves bi8hoj)s, 
or usurpers of episcopal functions. In the 
monastic cathedrals which form such a pecu- 
liar feature in English Church history, the 
bishop was also abbot. The power of the 
abbot varied with the order to which he 
belonged, but it was always very high. In 
th(!ory, as the name denotes, it was j)atem4al ; 
and, in early times, this paternal authority is 
thesjime.as absolute power. The abbot was 
Hist.- 1 


to be feared as lord as well as loved as father. 
No one was allowed to act without his orders 
and the whole maixagement of the monaster}' 
ultimately depended on him. But Bene- 
dictine abbots were restricted in various ways 
by their obligation to observe the rule of 
their founder. The practical limitations to 
the power of the abbot were : (a) the prior ; 
{b) the Uecani and evntenarii chosen by tho 
monks ; (r) the general chapter of the monas- 
tery (by the rule of St. Benedict, the abbot 
was obliged to take counsel with all the 
monks, junior as well us senior, though the 
linal light of decision rested with him, and 
not witli the brethren) ; {d) tho biithop, though 
exemption, after tho 12th century, generally 
took awiiy this chock ; (t) the advovatm^ an 
influential layman, who was appointed owing 
to the inability of the abbot to interfere in 
person in (ivil suits, and who consequently 
largely limited tho power of the abbot over 
the 2 jroi)oi’ty of the abbey and secular inatti rs 
generally. But, with all these doduotious, 
the abbot held a most imposing position. As 
practical landlord of a largo district, ho had 
much social influence and political considera- 
tion. In England the position of the abbot 
was especially important ; for, introduced by 
monks, English Christianity had from the first 
a monastic aspect. Thus half the English 
cathedrals became Benedictine abbeys, of 
which the canons were monks and the bishop 
abbot. As magnates, or as king’s chaplains, 
a few abbots sat in the Witenagemot ; and, 
after the Conquest, many of them attended 
the Great Council, as holders of feudal 
baronies, and were ranked after the lords 
spiritual. Under the early Norman kings, 
Norman abbots were set over tho English 
monasteries, and in many cases met with 
determined resistance from their monks. 
They organised tho monastic system more 
strictly than before; and ei^ch new order 
found a home in England during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Some 
abbots were called mitredy because they 
received from tho Pope the right of wearing 
tho mitre and other vestments proper to tho 
episcopal office. This did not, however, 
aifec^ their constitutional position, for abbots 
were summoned to Parliament as holding 
buronics under the Crown. The smaller 



abbots felt attendance at Parliament to be a 
strain on their resources, and during the 
fourteenth century many of them executed 
deeds declaring that they did not hold their 
estates by any tenure that involved the duty 
of parliamentary attendance. In Edward I.'s 
model Parliament of 1295 there were pre^nt 
67 abbots and priors ; but this number rapidly 
declined, and in 1341 the number had become 
27, which soems to have remained fixed. The 
abbots summoned in 1483 may be mentioned 
as showing the chief amongst the body. 
They were; Peterborough, St. Edmunds, 
Colchester, Abingdon, Walthrm, Shrewsbury, 
Cirencester, Gloucester, Westminster, St. 
Albans, Bardney, Selby, St. Benedict of 
Hulme, Thomey, Evesham, Ramsev, Hyde, 
Glastonbury, Malmesbury, Crowland, Battle, 
Winchcombe, Reading, St. Augustine’s, St. 
Mary’s York, and the priors of Coventry 
and §t. John of Jerusalem. As the average 
number of lay lords attending Parliament was 
about 40, the proportion of 27 abbots was large. 
The monasteries, however, represented the 
influence of the papiicy as against the bishops, 
and were loft unmolested both by pope and 
king. The elections of abbots were rarely 
interfered with by the crown, and in the later 
middle ages abbots did not take much part in 
political affairs. They wore chiefly busy with 
the administration of the secular business of 
their monasteries. When once the work of 
civilisation had been accomplished, monasti- 
cism drifted apart from the general (mrrent 
of national life, and its abuses became in- 
creasingly manifest. The religious reformers 
found little difficulty in calling attention to the 
sloth and uselessness of the smaller monasteries, 
and in 1536 the temjwralities of all that did 
not exceed £200 a year were given by Act of 
Parliament to the king: their number wms 
computed at 380. The greater monasteries 
followed by process of compulsory surrender, 
and by 1640 all had been suppressed. They 
took no common action to avert their doom ; 
the abbots in the House of Lords did not 
raise their volcos against the measure for 
vesting in the crown the property of monas- 
teries which should^ bs suppressed. With 
the disappearance o| the abbots from the 
House of Tiords, th<t preponderance lay 
over spiritual poors Wm established, and the 
subsequent work of the Bteformation of the 
Church was rendered more easy. ^ Lay abbots, 
or adrocati eccleaia-^ were commcwilBttho abbeys 
of Ii-ish origin from the 8th to Qro 12tb cen- 
turies. They were commonly the descendants 
of the founder or of a neighbouring lord, and 
were originally the lessees of the ab^y lands. 
In some cases, the coarb^ or abbot, chosen by 
the monks retained Ids spiritual position, but, 
in temporal matters, he was quite superseded 
by the advocatus, [Cathedual; Monasti- 

CISM.] t 

The ecoleeiastioal and social position of an 
abbot can best be gathered by reference to the 


history of some monastery, such as Walsing- 
ham's <7««ta AbhcAum MonastefruB S. Albani, ea 
Kiley, 1863—72. The constitutional questions 
^ncemin^ al^ts ore discussed in the Lords’ 


^ the West ; and for the Celtic abbots, Skene, 
Celtic Scotland, vol. ii., andDr. Beeves’ edition of 
Adamnan's Life of St, Oolumba. [M. 'C.] 

Abbot, Charles* [Colchester, Lord.] 

Abbot, George (5. 1562, d. 1633), Aica- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1611 — 1633, was born 
of humblo parents in Guildford; studied at 
Balliol College, Oxford, of which he became 
fellow in 1682 ; was elected Master of Uni- 
versity College in 1597, and made Dean of 
Winchester in 1599, Bishop of Lichfield in 
1609, and translated to theSoo of London, 1610. 
Ho owed his appointment as archbishop (1611) 
to his union of Calvinistic theology with a do- 
sire to maintain the authority of the crown in 
ecclesiastical matters. Such a position coin- 
cided with the wishes of James 1. ; but Abbot, 
though a man of earnest piety, was narrow- 
minded, stem, and Uuking in geniality. He 
was in theological matters the conspicuous 
opponent of Laud, who represented the re- 
action against Calvinism. His conscientious- 
ness was shown by his determined refiisfil to 
comply with the wishes of the king in for- 
warding the divorce of the Countess of Essex 
from her husband, that she might marry the 
favourite, Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset. In 
1621, at a staghunt at Bramsfhill Park, Abbot 
accidentally shot a keeper. This raised 
the question among canonists whether, in 
consequence of having shed blood, he had 
become legally incapacitated from the epis- 
copal office. A commission of bishops and 
judges appointed to determine this point were 
divided in opinion, hut advised the king that 
it was desirable that the archbishop should 
ask for pardon. Though Abbot was greatly 
shaken by this untow'ard event, he still was 
bold enough to express his disapproval of the 
Spanish marriage of Prince Charles. On the 
accession of Charles I., Abbot found that Iris 
influence at court was gone, and that Laud 
was the favourite. In 1627 he incurred Charles 
I.’s displeasure by manfully refusing to 
license a sermon by Dr. Robert Sibthorpe, in 
favour of passive obedience. He was ordered 
by the king to betake himself to his house at 
Ford, in KenVa^d there remain in confine- 
ment, while the archbishopric w^as put into 
the hands of a commission, with Laud at the 
head. He was, however, restored to some 
degree of royal favour next year; *but, suffer- 
ing from disease, and embittered in temper, he 
was helpless against the influence of Laud. 
His last years were spent in the indolence 
of sickness and despair, and his death made 
way for the undiluted power of his rival. 
He. was buried in Trinity Church, Guildford, 
wh<*re his monument still remaii'S. Abbot 
was munificent in his benefactions; and built 
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a hospital at Guildford, which hears his ; 
name. He was a worthy man, but had neither 
knowledge^ Lirge-hcai'tednesa, nor tact suffi- 
cient for his office. 

Heylin, Cj^prtanus Anglioanwt Si>elmau'6 
Apologie for Archhiohop AhhoU 1727; Abbot’s 
Narrative in Bushwortb, HUitorical Collections, 
vol. i. See also Hook, Lives of the ArchhiahopHt 
voL V., new series. There is a good portrait 
ip the hall of University College, Oxford. 

[M. C.] 

Abbotty Chakles. [Tenteiidkn, Lokd.] 

Abdication. [Crown.] 

Abell Thomas {d. July 30, 1540), chaplain 
to Catherine of Arragon, strongly oiiposed the 
divorce of that princess; and was attainted for 
his Siare in the .affair of Elizabeth Barton, 
and found guilty of misprision of treason. Ho 
w’^aa subsequently imprisoned and executed 
for denying the king s supremacy, and affinn- 
ing the legality of the marriage with Cathe- 
rine. He carved the famous punning inscrip- 
tion (an A upon a bell) on the walls of the 
Beauchamp Tower in the Tower of London. 

Arrlueologia , xiii. 9.3. 

Abercorxii Teerage of. In 1603 James 
Hamilton, blaster of" Paisley, grandson of 
James Hamilton, second Eipd of Arran and 
Duke of Chatelhcrault [Dox^glas; Hamilton], 
was created Baron Abercorn, and in 1600 
Earl of Abercorn. John James, ninth Earl, 
was qreated Marquis of Abercorn in 1790, and 
his successor James {b. 1811), Lord fJeutonant 
of Ireland, 1866—68, and 1874 — 76, was 
created Duke of Abercorn and Marquis of 
Hamilton, Aug. 10, 1868. The title is derived 
from the Castle of Aiiercoun in Linlithgow- 
shire, a stronghold of the Douglases, taken by 
James II. in the Douglas rebellion of 1455. 
Abercorn was the seat of one of the earliest 
monasteries in Scotland, and of a Pictish 
bishopric. 

Abercrombyi SiRRALrn(5. 1734,<f. I80i), 
horn at Tullibody, Clackmannanshire, entered 
Hie army as comet in a drttgoon regiment in 
1756, and was gazetted to a colonelcy in 1781. 
He had, however, seen scarcely any active 
service, on account of his opposition to the 
government while in the House of Commons, 
and the sympathy he manifested for the Ameri- 
can Colonies. In 1 793 he commanded a brigade 
under the Duke of York in Holland, and was 
wounded at Nimeguen. In the winter of 
1794—5 he showed gi*eat skill in protecting, 
as far as possible, the British forces during 
their disastrous retreat. After the close of 
this expedition, ho was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the forces in the West Indies. He 
returned in 1797, and held the chief command 
in Ireland during that and the following year. 
There he showed much talent in re-organising 
an undisciplined army, as well as statesman- 
like tact. Thw^arted, however, by the Irish 
government, he reluctantly resigned his office. 


and accepted the chief command in Scotland, 
whence ho was called to servo again in the 
disastrous expedition to Holland under the 
Duke of York. In 1801 he was appointed to 
command the expedition against the French in 
Egypt. With wonderful skill and daring he 
disembarkt'd his forces at Ahoukir in the face 
of the French army. On March 21, the tw'o 
armies met near Alexandria. Ahercromby 
gxiincd a complete victory ; but the battle, 
which saved Egypt from the French, cost the 
English the life of their commander. In 
acknowled^ent of Sir Ralph Ahorcromhy’s 
services, his widow was created a Peeress of 
the United Kingdom, with tlio style and title 
of Baroness Ahercromby of Ahoukir. The 
title descended to her eldest son. Her 
third son, James, Judge- Advocate-General, 
1827, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
1835—39, w^as created Lord Dunfermline 
ot‘ Dunfermline in 1839. [Alexanwua, 
Battle of.] 

Lord Dunfennline, Sir R . Ahercromby i a 
Memoir , 1861 ; Alison, History of Eur ^ ipc . 

[W. 11. S.] 

Aberdeen, was an important place even 
before its elevation to a city in the twedfth 
century. It was made a royal burgh by 
William the Lion, and rocoivod a charter fiom 
Robert Bruce in 1319. The University was 
founded in 1494 by Bishop Elphinstone, and 
^larisehal College by George Keith, Karl 
Marischal, about a century biter. They wenj 
united in 1860. In 1336 the greater j)Oi*tion 
of the town was burnt l)y the English, and 
when rebuilt was called Now Aberdeen. 

Aberdeen, Pkeua(;k of. In 1682 8ii 
John Gordon of Haddo, Lord Chancellor oi 
Scotland, was created Earl of Aberdeen in 
the peerage of Scotland. George, fourth 
Earl, was made a peer of the TTnitod Kingdom 
in 1813, and in 1818, on his marriage with 
Ijady Catherine Hamilton, assumed the addi- 
tional surname and arms of Hamilton. 

Aberdeen, George Hamilton-Gordon, 
4th Earl of (5. 1 784, rf. 1 860), in 1801 began his 
diplomatic life as attache to I.iord Cornwallis at 
Paris when engaged in negotiating the peace of 
Amiens. In 1806 he was elected a roprosenta- 
tive peer of Scotland. In 181 3 he was employed 
on a mission to induce Austria to break with 
Napoleon, and in this he was highly successful. 
He followed the allied armies ; was present at 
Lutzen, Bautzen, and TiOipzig ; was employed 
to detach Murat from Napoleon ; and was 
the colleague of Lord Castlcreagh at the Con- 
gress of Chatillon. He took no further share 
in public life until 1827—28, when he was 
offered the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
liancastcr by the Duke of Wellington with a 
scat in the Cabinet, and shortly after was j)ro- 
moted to the Foreign Office. In this capacity 
he to^k a prominent share in the management 
of the Greek question, and the formation of 
the Hcllcjiiic Kingdom, recognised by the 



Porte in 1829. In general, however, he was in 
favour of a wlicy of neutrality in continental 
questions. He recognised Louis Philippe im- 
mediately ; he refused to employ the English 
power to dispossess Don Miguel of the crown 
of Portugal; and ho strongly objected to 
the Qua^uple Alliance which Lord Pal- 
merston negotiated. His first tenure of office 
ended in 1830. He was Colonial Secretary 
under Sir R. Peel in 1834-35, and Foreign 
Secretary to the same statesman in 1841. 
He assisted in carrying the repeal of the Corn 
I^ws and the commercial reforms of Peel, and 
on the death of that statesman he became the 
acknowledged head of his party. When in 
succession both Whigs and Tones had failed 
to carry on the government, and there was no 
course left but to apply to the Poelites, Loi-d 
Aberdeen was invited to fonn a government, 
1852. Ho formed a coalition ministry, em- 
bracing “ men of all pfirties, from the extreme 
Torf to the extreme Radical.” It was his 
.misfortune to be met by the complications 
in foreign politics which led to the Crimean 
War, It was thought at the time, and the 
opinion has boon frequently expressed since, 
that a greater display of vigour on the part 
of the ministry might have averted the war. 
The mismanagement of the campaign com-* 
pleted the unpopularity of the ministry. 
On January 25th, 1855, Mr. Roebuck moved 
for a select committee to inquire into the state 
of the army and the conduct of the war. On 
the motion being earned Lord Aberdeen re- 
signed, and during the remainder of his life 
took no fui-ther share in public affairs. In 
his home policy Lord Aberdeen represented 
the advanced section of the Conservatives, 
regarding Catholic Emancipation and the 
repeal of the Corn Laws as advantageous 
measures rather than an necessary evils. In 
foreign politics he was the advocate of the 
principles of frienddliip;with foreign powei's, 
and non-interventiou, which he perhaps at- 
tempted to apply too inaiscriminatcly. Lord 
Aberdeen, “the travelled thane, Athenian 
Aberdeen,” of Byron’s JEnglhh Bards and 
Seotek an accomplished scholar, 

specially learned in fiellemc antiquities. 

The policy and aflmiulstration of Lord Aber* 
deea are di8CUB8ed&. Kiuglake, Invasioff/fiif the 
Cnmeat esp. ii. 62. | 

Aberdeen Doftorii was the name 
given, in 1638 — 9, t6 six ^rgymen of Aber- 
deen — John Forbes, JRoben Baron, Alexander 
Ross, William Leslie, Atoander Scroggie, 
and James Sibbald-4Who strenuously opposed 
the compulsory admitiistra^on to all persons of 
the oath to preserve' the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

Spalding, Memorials, i. 68, &c. ; and Burton, 
Hist, of Scotland, vi, cap, Ixxii. 

AbeiMTonny, Pebraoe of. Nov, 23, 
1392, William Beauchamp was summoDed to 
Parliament by writ as Lord Borgavenny or 
Abergavenny. The peerage ^ ^ 


branch of the Neville family on the marriage 
of Sir Edward Neville (second son of Ralph 
Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, by Joan, 
daughter of John of Gauot) with Elizabeth^ 
heiress of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Wor- 
cester, Baron Bergavenny. George, fifteenth 
Baron, was created Earl in 1784, and William, 
fifth Earl, was advanced to the dignity of 
Marquis in 1876. [Neville.] 

Abergavenny, Geohoe Neville, 3rd 
Baron (a. 1536), w'as one of the nobles 
arrested in 1502 on suspicion of being engaged 
in a coDspira^ with Edmund de la Pole, Earl 
of Suffolk. He was, however, soon restored 
to liberty, and eventually came into great 
favour with Henry VII. and Henry 
During the Cornidi revolt of 1497, it was 
partly owing to Lord Abergavenny’s local 
influence that the inkurgents met with no 
encouragement from the people of Kent. 

Abergavenny, Henry Neville, 4th 
Baron (oT 1587), who was suppostsd to favour 
the insurgents in 1654, finally declared for 
Mary, and defeated the rebels at Wrotham 
Heath (q.v.). He was one of the commis- 
sioners at the trial of jVlaiy, Q.ueon of Scots, 
in 1580. 

Abllorrers*(1070), was the name given 
to the adherents of the court party, who, on 
etitions being presented to the king, praying 
ini to summon Parliament for January^ 1680, 
signed counter-petitions, expressing abhor- 
rence for those , who were attempting to en- 
croach on the royal prerogative. [<SVc Peti- 
tioners.] It is said that the names Whig 
and Tory, as party designations, wore first 
used in the disjiutes between the Petitioners 
and Abhorrers. 

Burnet, History of His Own Time, ii. 238; 
Bapin, Hist, of Eng. ii. 712; Macaulay, Hist, 
of Eng. i.268. 

Abingdon Abbey Chronicle, Thf, is 
a well-preserved record which narrates the 
history of the great Benedictine monastery of 
Abingdon. It extends from the foundation sfi 
the abbey in 675 to the accession of Richard t. 
in 1189. It is specially useful for the light it 
throws on social history, on the relations of the 
clergy to the laity, on the state of society be- 
fore the Norman Conquest, and on the details 
of the changes produced by that event. 

The ChroniconMonasterii de Abingdon ha? been 
printed in the Bblls Series, 1858, with valuable 
Introductions by Mr. Stevenson. 

Abingdon, Peerage of. Ig 1572 Sir 
HemyNorris, who was ambassador to France 
the preceding year, and son of the Sir 
Henry Norris beheaded in 1536 for alleged 
criminality with Anne Boleyn, was created 
Baron Norris of Ryecoto. ite was the father 
of the distinguished military commander. Sir 
John Norris. His grandson, Francis, was 
croated Earl of Berkshire in 1620, but died 
the same year, and the Berkshire peerage 
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expired. The Norrle peerage descended by 
the female line to James Bertie, who was 
created Earl of Abingdon in 1682. This 
nobleman commanded the Oxfordshire Militia 
against the Duke of Monmouth pn the latter’s 
invasion of England. He, however, opposed 
James II.’s action in religious matters, and 
was the first English peer to join William. 

James Scaulett, Lord (h. 1769, 
d. 1844), the second son of Robert Scarlett 
of Jamaica, after gaining great reputation as 
an advocate, entered Parliament in 1818 as 
member for Peterborough. He resisted tho 
plans of Castlereagh and Yansittart for in> 
creased taxation, and supported Romilly and 
Mackintosh in their attempts to ameliorate 
tho renal Code.. He also unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to bring in a bill for amend- 
ing the Poor Laws. In 1827, when Mr. 
Canning souglit the assistance of the Whigs, 
Mr. Scarlett became Attorney-Cencral. He 
novT gradually drifted over to Conservatism. 
He retained his office under Lord Goderich, 
and, on the dismissal of Sir Charles W etherell 
by the Duke of Wellington, took office again 
under the latter. In 1830 he resigned with 
his p«'irty. In 1834 how^as made Chief Baron 
by *Sir K. Peel, and raised to the peerage. 

Foss, The Judges of England, 

ABjnration Oath, T“b (1701), was a 
ledge of renunciation of tho exiled Stuart 
yna^ty, exacted from time to time after the 
Revolution of 1688. It first appears in 1690, 
embodied in a proposed Act for the further 
security of his Slajesty’s person, and for 
extinguishing the htipos of tho pretended 
Prince of Wales, and all other pretenders 
and their abettors.” Every person who held 
any office, civil, military, or spiritual, was to 
solemnly abjure the exiled king; the oath of 
abjuration might bo tendered by any justice 
of the peace to any suhjoot of their Majesties; 
and, if it wore refused, the recusant might 
be sent to prison, to lie there us long as he 
continued obstinate. Tho influence of Wil- 
4iam caused this bill to be rejected, as w’oll as 
a less severe measure, imposing a declaration 
on all office-holders that they would stand hy 
William and Mary against James and James’s 
adherents. In the last year of tho reign, after 
^uisXIV. had acknowledged the Pretender, 
it w^as again introduced in the “ Act for the 
further security of his Majesty’s person, and 
the succession of the crown in the Protestant 
lino.” After a long debate in the Commons, 
the abjuration oath was made compulsory; 
but tho provision was only carried by a 
majority of one. William gave his assent to 
the measure on his death-bed. On the ac- 
cession of Anne a new Act was passed, apply- 
ing the oath to the new reign. Tho oath was 
taken freely by the Tories, and even by noted 
Jacobites, the Pretender having, it was said, 
sent instructions to that effect to his adherents. 
It was renewed on the occasion of the union 


with Scotland, when tlie Scottish clergy 
etitioned against it, but w ithout result. The 
ill was subsequently re-introduced on the 
accession of George I., and on the death of the 
old Pretender (1766). The oath w as not finally 
abolished until 1858. *‘The definition of 
persons reqtiired to take the Abjuration 
Oath,” says Mr, Burton, “ is an attempt, and 
a successful attempt, to exhaust the gentry 
and the educated community,” It include 
the holders of all public offices, members of 
the universities, and all teachers, clorgj’inen, 
and legal practiticners ; and as a general 
remedy of omissions, the oath might bo 
tendered “ to any person or persons what- 
soever.” 

Bumei, Jliat <f hie Outn Time; Burton, Eeign 
of Queen Anne; Stanhope, Reign of Queen Anne;. 
Macaulay, Hist, ^ Eng, [L. C. S.] 

Abjuration Oath fbr Scotland, Tuk 

(1662), w'as imposed on all persons holding 
pul)li(5 office, and consisted, among other abju- 
rations, of a declaration that the* Covenant and 
League “are of themselves unlawful oaths, 
and wero taken hy and imposed upon tho 
subjects of this kingdom against the funda- 
mental laws and liberties of the same.” The 
oath was modified in 1716, w'hcu it became a 
simple declaration of allegiance to the Han- 
over settlement and a renunciation of the 
Stuarts. [Covenant.] 

Abjuration of the Realm, The Oath 
or, was tho oath to quit tho country, which 
might bo enforced on any felon who had 
taken advantage of the privilege of sanctuary. 
Such a person was bound to leave tho king- 
dom within thirty days, and if ho returned he 
might l>o put to death. The practice waa 
abolished, in company with the privilege of 
sanctuary, by James T., cap. 28, [Sanctuary.] 
By a statute passed in tho 35th year of Eliza- 
beth, Protestant Dissontei s who had failed to- 
attend divine service, and Roman Catholics,, 
might bo compelled to abjure the rojilm, ah(|. 
if they refused, or returned without licence,, 
they were adjudged felons, and might bo 
hanged. Dissenters wero relieved of tho 
necessity of abjuration by tho Act of Tolera- 
tion ; hut as regards Roman Catholics, it was 
not finally removed from the Statute Book till 
1791. - 

Abraham, Heights of. [Quebec; 
Wolfe.] 

Absenteeism, owing to the character of 
the conquest of Ireland, and the lapse of many 
great In^h fiefs to English baronial houses, 
early became a crying evil in that country. In 
1331, Edward III. called on all absentees to 
follow him to Ireland and defend their estates. 
When Lionel of Clarence went out in 1361, 
the same demand was made. In 1374, toe, 
they w'ere called up to go in person or send 
subfititntes. The first statute on the subject 
was pcassed in 1379 in an English Parliament, 
ordering all proprietors who were absentees 
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to contribute two-thirds of their means to the 
defence of Ireland. In 1413 all Irishmen 
werO) with the same objecti ordered to leave 
England, and were excluded from the Inns 
of Court. In Henry VI.*h reign, legislation 
araiust absenteeism was also frequent. James 
ll. in 1689 summoned all absentees to join 
him. Under George I., absenteeism having 
much increased, in 1729 an absentee-tax of 
four shillings in the pound was imposed on 
all moneys paid out of Ireland ; but the king 
.being allowed to grant exemptions, it did not 
aIo much good. In 1767, this law was re- 
4iowed, and the exemptions done away with, 
.or, at least, only maintained for members of 
tthe royal family and distinguislied officers. 
But an attempt to increase the tax in 1773 
had to be given up, owing to the opposition it 
aroused in England. In 1783, a like attempt 
failed in Ireland. In 1796, an absentee-tax 
was defeated in the Irish Parliament by 
jSngJfch influence, and after that no such 
measure was mooted, though the evil con- 
itinued to increase. In 1779, Arthur Young 
estimated the amount of rent annually sent 
-put of the country, at £732,000. 

f Almost every Irish historiao, statesman, and 
«oonomi8t. has had something to say on the 
'Subject Of abseuteeisni. The reader will And 
it referred to, at some length, iii Fronde, 

■ English in Ireland^ passim ; Lecky, HUtof 
'Eng,, vol. ii. ; the works of Swift and Arthur 
Young ; and The Report of the Select Committee on 
the State of Ireland, 1628. 

Abyssinian Expedition, Tije (1867). 
Theodore, King of Abyssinia, fancying that 
he was slighted by the British Government, 
who had refused to assist him against tho 
Egyptians, had seized and imprisoned in his 
fortress of Magdala all the British subjects 
within his reach. Among others was j^Ir. 
Cameron, British Consul at ]Masaowah. An 
embassy was sent to the king, headed by 
Mr. Rassam, British Assistant-Resident at 
Aden, to expostulate. 1!lie mission was at 
first well received and cajoled by the crafty 
king, but eventually seized and imprisoned 
with the rest. Lord Stanley's remonstrance 
being disregarded, waf was declared. It was 
waged from India,, md the expedition was 
despatched from BoAbay in tho winter of 
1867 under Sir Rob« Napier. Th^pUam- 
paign was conducted jindor difficulties, which 
arose from the v ^ nature of the 

climate and the nati liments of the 

ground. The diffici of transporting 

the military storos a H; artery in a country 
where roads were jahknown, and which 
bristled with lofty ^d rtiggod mountains, 
was performed with complete success. The 
baggage-elephants were especially useful, and 
greatly facilitated the pro|fross of the expe- 
dition.. Little resistance was experienced 
from the natives. There were one or two 
straggling skirmishes, and a wild battleewas 
fought, in which the reckless braverj*’ of the 
Abyssinians proved ineffectual against the 
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serried masses of the English bayonets, and 
the deadly fire of the Engli^ artillery. 
Theodore, at last, sent back all the prisoners, 
and offer^ to treat. Napier, however, refused 
to listen to any terms short of a total surren- 
der, and to this the king refused to agree. 
He shut himself up in his citadel of Magdala, 
which was perched upon a lofty rock, and de- 
fended not only by the natural difficulty of the 
ascent, but also by walls of great thickness, 
and gateways strongly fortified. The Eng- 
lish, with gi'oat bravery, surmounted the 
difficulties of the ascent, forced their way 
through the gate at the top, and fought from 
post to post till the position was won. 
Thcodoro was found dead inside tho sate, 
slain by his own hand. The town^nd 
fortress were destroyed, and within a week 
the troops were on tho sea returning home. 
Sir Robert Napier for his services was created 
Lord Napier of Magdala, with a pension, 
and received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. He died in 1890. 

Acadia. [Nova Scotia.] 

Accord, Thk, is the name given by some 
Scotch writers to tho Treaty of Leith (q.v.). 

Acre, or St. Jean d’Acue, a town on the 
coast of Syiia, anciently called Ptolemais, is 
connected with three episodes in English 
history ;—(l) The Siege of Ache. In June, 
1191, Richard I. arrived before tho town, 
w'hich had already been besieged bjr* tho 
Crusadeis for more than two years, with tho 
loss, it is siiid, of over 120,000 men. A series 
of assaults was immediately made on the 
town, but these were seriously impeded by 
the attacks of Saladin on the Christian lines. 
At length, however, tho garrison offered to 
treat ; they were allowed to retain their lives, 
and (July 12) tho Crusaders marched into 
the town. (2) The Defence of Acre. On 
March 16, 1799, Bonaparte's Egyptian army 
appeared before Acre. Tho town was held 
by a Turkish ^irrison, under Yussuf Pasha, 
aided by Sir Sidney Smith, who commanded 
tho English squadron in the roads, and a 
French engineer, Philippoteaux, who had 
once been a school-fellow of Bonaparte. Ani- 
mated by these leaders, the Turks held out 
with great bravery for sixty days of open 
ti*enches ; and on May 20 the French were 
compelled to retreat. “ That miserable fort,” 
as Napoleon called it, was thus tho means of 
causing his Sy^n expedition to be aban- 
doned, and his great projects of Oriental 
conquest to be altogether hopeless. Alluding 
to Sir Sidney Smith, he is said fS have fre- 
quently remarked; **That man made me 
miss my destiny.” (3) The Bombardment 
OF Acre, Nov. 3, 1840. After the refusal of 
Mehemet Ali to agree to the terms of the 
Quadrilateral Alliance, 1840, a combined 
Austrian, Twkish, and British squadron (the 
latter, consisting of 6 line-of-battle shifls, 
and 10 smaller vessels, commanded by Admiral 
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Sir B. Stopf ord) sailed to the coast of Syria, 
and bombarded Acre, which fell in total ruins 
after enduring a tremendous fire for three 
hours. 

Aot of Parliament. [Statutbs.] 
Aoton Bnmel, Parliament o£^(1283), 
was the name given to one of the sessions of 
Edward I.’s groat council, reinforced probably 
by the merchants who had previously mot in 
the Parliament at Shrewsbury. The presence 
of so many representatives of the commercial 
chusses was taken advantage of by the king to 
issue the ordinance known as the Statute of 
Mei'chants, 

Adamnan, St. {h: 624, d. 704), Abbot of 
lonaf was converted, whilo on a mission to 
Aldfrid of Northumbria in 688, to the custom 
of the Roman Church with regard to the 
observance of Easter — a conversion which 
ambroiled him in disputes with the monks of 
Iona. In 692 he attended the Synod of Tara, 
and successfully urged, on part of tho Irish 
Church, the necessity of conformity to the 
rest of the Churcdi. Adamnan wrote in Latin 
tho Life of St, Coltimba^ which although con- 
taining some oleraeuts of legend, is the great 
authority for the history of the old Celtic 
Church. It has been edited by Bishop Reeves 
for the Irish Arch. Soc. and the Bannatyno 
Club. This edition has ,boen re-issued with 
an English trunsktion in tho Mietorians oj 
Scotlmd, He also wrote De Situ Ihra Sanctee, 

AdamSi John {b, 1735, d. 1826), second 
President of tho United States, was a lawyer 
in Boston, and took an active part in the 
measures of tho colonists to defend their 
rights against the English Government. In 
the Philadelphia Congress of 1774 ho was dele- 
gate for Massiicfiusetts, and he was one of 
the mentbors of the “ Continental Congress ** 
of 1775. In this assembly he advocated 
immediate and vigorous hostilo incasui'es 
against tho mother country, being convinced 
that any further attempts at reconciliation 
were hopeless. Adams was a skilful practical 
lawyer, as well as an earnest student of the 
philosophy of politics and jurisprudence; 
and much of the shape which the national 
and sta^ constitutions assumed, as woU as 
tho curious basis of speculative legal theory 
on which the acts of the earlier congi^sses 
wei*e grounded, was largely due to his in- 
fluence. Ho was a declared opponent of 
the pure democracy,” advocated by a large 
section of the American leaders, and favoured 
the system of government by double cham- 
bers and “checks and balances,” which was 
often stigmatised as aristocratic. In 1777 he 
was sent as diplomatic agent of the new 
government to Paris, and for the greater part 
of the next ten ^ears was engaged in political 
and financial missions to the courts of France, 
Holland, and England. On his return to 
America in 1788 he was chosen Vice-President 
of the Union, and was immediately involved 


in the hitter party contests between the 
federalwts, who followed Hamilton, and the 
republicans, who were now led by Jefi'erson. 
In 1797 Adams was chosen President by 
a slight and doubtful federalist majority. 
His term of ofiice was not altogether a suc- 
cessful one. The southern federalists wore 
only lukewarm supporters, and the n pub- 
licans bitterly assailed him in public and pri- 
vate. ^ Like Washington, Adams held to the 
principle of neutrality in tho contest between 
Fmneo and the other European states ; but 
this mado him verj' unpopular with the power- 
ful body of republicans within the Stsites. In 
the presidential election of 1801, Adams was 
defeated by Jefferson, and retired from public 
life amidst a storm of very undeserved obloquy. 
Adams was a voluminous writer of political 
and quasi-political treatises, and his works 
are very valuable for a correct understanding 
of the views and principles which actuated 
one large section of the founders of the United 
States. 

C. P. Adain.s, Life and Worlcs qf John Adams, 10 
vols., Boston, 1850; J. Q. and 0. P. A^uis, 
L^fe of J. Adams, 2 vols., l«7l; Jared Sparks, 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the Atncr. Revolu- 
tion; Quizot, tfo8W««;fon. J. 

Adams, Samuel 1722, d. 1803), a dis- 
tant relation of John Adams, was a loading 
member of the Boston “ Caucus ” Club, and 
took a considerable part in foimding similar 
associations elsewhonj. He was one of tho first 
to oppose the measures by which the English 
Parliament attempted to raiso revenue from 
the trade of the American colonists, and ho did, 
perhaps, more than any other man to rouse 
tho people of Massachusetts to open resist- 
ance; In American politics he was by no 
means a devoted follower of Washin^on, 
and was in many respects an opponent of 
the federalist constitution. In 1797 ho 
retiied from tho governorship of Massa- 
chusetts, when the federal party wei*e pre- 
dominant. It is in a (probably spunous) 
speech of Samuel Adams, printed in London, 
and purpoi-ting to have been delivered at Phi- 
ladelphia, August 1, 1776, that the ihmous 
phrase, “ a nation of shopkeepers,” is applied 
to England. The speech was tmnslated into 
French, and Bonaparte probably borrowed his 
use of the appellation from it. 

W. V. Wells, Life of Samud Adame, Boston, 
1866. 

Adamson, Patmck (i. 1637, d. 1692;, 
Archbishop of 8t. Andrews, was educated in 
France, and returned to Scotland in 1 57 3, when 
be entered the ministry. In 1 675 he was one of 
the commissioners employed to settle tho con- 
^itution of tho Church of Scotland, and soon 
after was appointed by the Regent Morton 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. His life thence- 
forward was a long course of opposition to 
the J^resby tei ian party, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of taking proceedings against him, 
and finally succeeded in getting him oxcom 
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municated, and deprive^ of the revenues of 
his see, so that, it is said, his last years were 
p:ii8sed in actual want. He was the author of 
a poetical version of the Book of Job, and 
other works in Latin verse. 

Oalderwood, True Hist, of the Church Scot- 
land; Cunningham, Church Hist, of Scotland. 

Addinffton, Henry, Viscount Sidmouth 
(d, 1767, d, 1844), the son of Anthony 
Addington, Lord Chatham’s family j^hysician, 
was called to the Bar about the same time as 
Pitt, whose intimate friend he was. By Pitifc 
he was persuaded to leave the Bar, and to turn 
his attention to political life. He was accord- 
ingly returned to Parliament as member for 
Devizes, and soon became conspicuous as 
a devoted follower of Pitt. In 1789 he was 
elected Speaker, and presided over the House 
until, on Pitt’s resignation in 1801, he was 
invited by the king to form an adminis- 
tratisn. It was very feeble, and would 
scarcely have lived a month if Pitt had not 
for a time given it his protection and advice. 
Addington’s ministry was chiefly signalised 
by the conclusion of the treaty of Amiens ; but 
when Pitt withdrew his support, the utter 
weakness of the Cabinet became ver}” clear, 
and Addington was forced to make way for 
his former leader. There was now a com- 
plete breach between the two, and Ad- 
^gton, who had been created Viscount 
Sidmouth, attacked Lord Melville, and 
t^ugh him the Prime Minister, with great 
vehemence. After Pitt’s death, Addington 
became President of the Council in the Gren- 
ville and Fox administration. In the minis- 
try of Perceval and the Duke of Portland 
he had no place ; but, when Lord Liverpool 
came into office in 1812, he was appointed 
Home Secretary. In this position his repres- 
sive policy, and the hoi^ility ho showed to 
popular movements, made him remarkably 
unpopular with the nation at large ; but ho 
maintained his post for ssYeral years, until ho 
resigned it to Sir hk>b^ Peel, 1822, after 
which he took but little share in politics. 
His administration has been described by 
Macaulay as one which, in an ago pre- 
eminently fruitful o^arliaraentary talents, 
contained hardly a sim|le man who, i^^r- 
hamontary talents, wkild be considerM as 
even of the second fate.., “ He was,” the 
simo writer says, “imiva^lly admitted to 
liave been the best s|eak^ that had sate in 
the Chair since the jmtirttent of Onslow. 
But nature had not bestowed on him very 
vigorous faculties,” his long occupation 
,of the Chair had undated him for the task 
’ of heading an administratioh. . ^ 

Pellew, Life and Corresppndmce of Lord Sid- 
mou^h, 1847 ; Stxmhope, J^e of PUt ; Bossell, 
, Life of Foae ; Lord HoiUmd, Memoirs. 

[W.R. S.] 

Addison, Joseph (d. 1672, d. 1719), was 
the son of the Reverend Launcelot Addison, 


afterwards Dean of Lichfield. Joseph Addison 
was educated at the Chiirterhouse and Mag- 
dalen Colley, Oxford, where his Latin com- 

e ^sitions gained him considerable reputation. 

e was elected to a fellowship in 1699. Soon 
after leaving Oxford, he be^me acquainted 
with Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, 
and subsequently with Lord Somers, through 
whose influence he received, in 1696, a pension 
of £300 a year. In 1699 he left England, 
and travelled over France and Italy, until 
the death of William III. In 1704 his Cam- 
paign, a poem on the battle of Blcnheinr, 
written at the request of Godolphin, was 
highly successful, and at once brought its 
author into note. Henceforth his rise was 
rapid. He became Commissioner of Appeals, 
Secretary to the Legation at Hanover, and in 
1708 Under-Secretary of State. In 1708 he 
entered Parliament as member for Lost- 
withiel. In the autumn of the same year, 
Lord Wharton, the Lord-liioutonant of Ire- 
land, appointed him his Chief Secretary and 
Keeper of the Records. From Ireland Addison 
sent his contributions to the Tatlery tho first 
of the periodical publications, which his friend 
Steele projected. With Steele he was one of 
the founders of the new literary school of the 
Essayists, who introduced into English Prose 
a remarkable simplicity and jpurity of style, 
and in whose light and graceful publications 
modem periodical literature had its source. 
On the fall of the Whigs in 1710, Adciison 
was dismissed from office. During the 
General Election he contributed some vio- 
lent party papers to a political journal, 
entitled the irhig Examiner, In March, 1711, 
tho Spectator appeared, under tho conduct of 
Steele, and during the years of its existence 
(March, 1711 — Dec., 1714), Addison was tho 
principal contributor. In 1713 Addison’s 
tragedy, Cato, was put on tho stage. Political 
feeling was high at the time, and the opposite 
principles appealed to in the play caused it to 
be highly successful, both with Whigs and 
Tories. On the death of Anne, Addison was 
made Secretary to the Lords of the Regency. 
On the accession of George I., he again became 
Chief Secretary to the Ijord-Lioutenant. In 
1716 ho published the Freeholder, the best of 
his political writings. The next year he mar- 
ried the Dowager Countess of Warwick, and 
in 1717 became Secretary of State. But his 
health was failii^, and his marriage was 
unhappy. He fi^Ily quitted office in 1718,* 
with a pension of £1,600 a year. In 1719 
his defence of the Peerage Bill involved him 
in a quarrel with Steele, whom attacked 
in a p^y journal called the Old JFhig. This 
was the last of Addison’s literary efforts. He 
died June 17, 1719, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Addison’s importance in the 
political history of England is not great, though 
he held high office, and his personal career was 
remarkably succesi^ul, even for an age when 
literary merit, aided by a certain amount of 
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influential patronage^ was frequently a pass- 
port to wealth and power. In Parliament 
he was a silent member, and as Secretary 
of State he was not particularly successful. 
In principles he was a strict Whig of a some- 
what narrow cast ; and in the schism which 
took place in 1717 it is notable that he sup- 
ported the **oid Whigs/’ Sunderland and 
Stanhope, against the more progressive section 
of the pariy which Walpole headed. It is as 
an essayist that he won his title to fame, 
^ough his political writings are viduable, 
as exhibiting the doctrines and principles of 
the earlier Whig statesman of the Hevo- 
lution school, .set forth with the skill and 
finish of' a consummate literary artist. 
His^hief political writings are The Treeent 
State of the War (1707), The Trial and Con^ 
victim of Count Tariff (1713), and the Free^ 
holder (1716 — 16) ; and his contributions to 
the Whig Examiner (1710) and the Old Whig 
(1719). 

The Works of Addison were published in six 
volumes, with Notes by Bishop Hurd in 1811. 
There is a good L^e by Miss Aikin, published 
in 1843. and a lengrthy memoir in the BiograpKia 
Britdnnioa, The famous oharacter of Addison, 
imder the name of Atticus, in Pope's EjtistU to 
Z>r. Arhvihnot, and Macaulay's account of the 
relations between Addison and Steele in his 
essay on the former are well known. See also 
Viet, o/NaU Biog. [S. J. L.] 

Addled Parliaiueiit was the name 
giveih to the Parliament which sat from 
April 5 to June 7, 1614. No Parliament had 
been in session since 1611 ; but in 1614 the 
condition of the finances, and the unwilling- 
ness of the people to pay the Customs levied 
by the king without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, made it essential to assemble one. 
James hoped that, by employing “imder- 
takers” or intermediaries, between himself 
and the Commons, he might obtain a con- 
siderable grant in return for the renuncia- 
tion of some small portions of the royal pre- 
rogative. But when Parliament met, it 
showed itself determined not to grant any 
supplies until the king*s claim to levy Customs 
had been surrendered. Finding that the 
Commons persisted in their determination to 
make redress of grievances precede grants of 
supply, James d^solved Parliament before a 
single statute had been jpassed, and committed 
the leaders of the opposition to prison. 

Addresses to the Crown are (l) 

from Parliament, (i^ from the people. 
(1) Since the time of Edward I., Parliament 
has exercised the privilege which it inherited 
from the Great Council of the Baronage, 
of freely offering its advice to the crown, 
and demanding the abolition of grievances. 
Nearly all the legislation of the fourteenth 
century is based upon the petitions of Parlia- 
ment. From the reign of Henry VI., the 
petitions and addresses began to assume 
the form of actual statutes, and were called 
Hiht -1* 
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bills. In later history, Parliament asserted 
its right to address the Crown on subjects of 
wider poUcy, such as the settlement of the 
succession under Elizabeth, and recommen- 
dations to the queen to marry (1562 and 
1666) ; whilst advice on questions of peace 
and war has often been tdndered to the 
Crown' by Parliament. Thus the House of 
Commons presented a remonstrance against 
the continuance of the American war, and on 
receiving an unsatisfactory answer, declared 
that it would ** consider as enemies to his 
Majesty and this country all who should 
advise or by anv means attempt the further 
prosecution of offensive war on the continent 
of America, for the purpose of reducing the 
revolted colonics to obedience by force.’* 
Addresses to the Crown are always moved in 
both Houses in answ^or to the Royal Speech 
at the beginning of the Session; and the 
Debate upon the Address has become the 
formal opportunity for approving or challeng • 
ing the Ministerial policy put forward in the 
Royal Speech. (2) Addresses from indivi- 
duals have been offered to the king from the 
earliest times, usually in the form of petitions 
for pardons, or redress of private grievances : 
and though these petitions were subsequently 
usually made to the House of Commons, they 
wein occasionally laid at once before the 
sovereign himself, as in the case of the 
petition of the clergy in 1344. The practice 
of addressing the Crown on political inattcia 
had, however, no precedent until the time of 
Charles I. (1640), and in 1662 was restrained 
by an Act against tumultuous petitioning. 
In 1679 the Whig petitions for the assemblibg 
of Parliament weie met on the part of the 
Tories by counter-addresses from the Ab- 
horrers (q.v.). In 1701 petitions wein pre- 
sented, praying for the dissolution of Parlhi- 
ment, and again in 1710; whilst in 1784 
numerous addiosses to the king set forth 
that the people were willing to support Mr/ 
Pitt and the prero^tive. The constitutional 
chiiracter of tho addresses of 1710 were sup- 
ported by a vote of the House of Commons, 
which affirmed ‘^that it is the undoubted 
right of tho people of England to petition or 
address tho king for the calling, sitting, and 
dissolving Parliaments, and for the redressing 
of grievances.” [Chown ; Petitions.] 

For the practice and procedure observed in 
Addresses from Parliament, see May, Law oj 
Parliament, chap, zvii., and Conmt, Hiet. ; Stubbs, 
Const. Hist. ; Hallam, Conet, Hist. 

[F. S. P.] 

AdeUi an important milita^ position on 
the south-west coast of Arabia, was taken 
by the English in 1839, and, in spite of 
attacks made upon it by the Arabs, bus ever 
since remained under British rule. Its 
position gives it a great importance as a coal- 
ing Ration for the Indo-European steamers. 
Aden is governed hy a Resident, and forms 
part of the Bombay presidency. 
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' Ad#lldda« Qubsn (d. 1792, ar. 1849), the, 
daughter of George^ Dute of Saxe-Meiniii^ny 
'was married to the Duke of Clarence, 1818. 
On the aoceesion of the Duke of Clarence as 
William IV., a bill was passed [Reoenct 
Bills] appointing her Regent, in case any 
diild of the king’s succeeded him during 
minorit]r. She scrupulously abstained from 
interfeiing in politics ; but in spite of this, 
the dissolution of the Melbourne Cabinet in 
1834 was attributed to her influence. After 
the accession of Queen Victoria, her life wa9 
chiefly spent in works of charity and benevo- 
lence. 

Adelaifl of iMvmAn 1103) was the 
second wife of Henry I., to whom she was 
married in 1121. She survived her husband, 
and subsequently married William de Albini, 
ancestor of the family of Howard. 

A^utatorflf The (sometimes erroneously 
styled Agitators)^ were representatives elected 
by each regiment of the Puritan army in 1647, 
to act in concert with the officers in com- 
pelling Parliament to satisfy the demands 
of the army before disbanding it. They 
presented a petition to Parliament, in which 
they complained of ^Hhe ambition of a few 
men, who had long been servants, but were de- 
generating into tyrants.’* The Parliament, 
finding it impossible any longer to refuse to 
listen to the demands of the army, sent a 
committee, consisting of Cromwell, Ireton, 
8kippon, and Fleetwood, to head-quarters 
to pacify the soldiers. But the arfny muti- 
nied, seized the money intended for their 
pay, and expelled the officers whom they 
suspected. On May 29 a great meeting of 
Adjutators, under the authority of Fairfax, 
was held at Bury St. hldmunds, and a ren- 
dezvous of all the troops called at Newmarket. 
On June 2 the army loaders sent Cornet 
Joyce to remove the king out of the hands 
of the Parliament. Thii having been done, 
on June 10 a great rendezvous of the army 
was held at Triplce Heath, near Cam- 
bridge. Hero the ^my refused to accept 
the conditions of Parliament, demanded the 
dismissal of eleven pf the most obnoxious 
Presbyterian leaderS|||^nd began to march on 
London. On the awoadl of the arm^ihe 
eleven withdrew, an^^the Independenflh-be- 
came for a time thelmajority in the House. 
But the City of Loiflon was strongly Pres- 
byterian, and on July 20 k large muster of 
apprentices and other! camiy unto the House, 
and compelled the re^i of the eleven mem- 
bers, and the replacing of the London militia 
in the hands of thei Prei^yttirians. There- 
upon the army, whUih hsia been encamped 
close to London, entered the city (August 8) 
and again expelled the eleven members. The 
power was now entirely in the hands of the 
army, and the Adjutators were busy holding 
meeungs, and urging forward extreme mea- 
sures, and demanding vengeance on the king. 


Cromwell and the officers began to grow 
anxious to restore discipline in the army, 
and when some of the regiments show^ 
signs of acting independently, vigorous 
measures were taken, one of the ringleaders 
shot, and others pla^ under arrest. Lil- 
bume and others attempted to revive the 
Adjutators in 1649 ; but the attempt was 
frustrated by Cromwell. [Cromwell ; Fair- 
fax.] 

Whitelooke, Memoirs; Ludlow, Memoirs; 

Carlyle, Cromvcell ; Guizot, Hist, of the Eng. Eev. 

[F.S.P.] ' 

Admiral, The Lord High, was one of the 
great officers of State who was specially con- 
cerned with the government of the navy and 
the administration of maritime affairs. The 
name is derived from an Asiatic word corres- 
ponding to the Arabic Amir, and the Turkish 
jSmir, a commander or general; and it was pro* 
bably adopted by the English either directly 
from the Saracens, in the course of the latci 
Crusades, or from the Sicilians or Genoese. 
We hear of the appointment of officers called 
** custodes maris ” from time to time under the 
Norman and earlier Angevin kings, but the 
definite organisation of the Admiralty dates 
from the reign of Edward I., who in 1294 
appointed William Leybume “ captain of all 
the postmen,” and in 1306 appointed throe 
admirals, with jurisdiction over the eastern, 
western, and southern coasts respectively. In 
1360 a single High Admiral was first appmntod. 
From 1404 till 1632 there was an uninter- 
rupted succession of Lord High Admirals of 
England, whose duties were not only to act 
as Naval Commanders-in-Chief, but also as 
Ministors of Marine and Presidents of the 
Court of Admiralty. In 1632 the duties 
of the office were entrusted to a commission 
of the great officers of state ; and under 
the Commonwealth naval affairs were man- 
aged by a Committee of Parliament, and 
afterwards W Cromwell. After the Restora- 
tion, the office of Lord High Admiral was 
held by King Charles II., and by James, 
as Duke of York and as King, and by Prince 
George of Denmark, the husband of Queen 
Anne. Since 1708, however, the office has 
always been in commission, with the excep- 
tion of a short period (May, 1827 — Sept., 
1828), when the Duke of Clarence, after- 
wards King William IV., was Lord High 
Admiral. B}*' the Acts 2 Will, and Mary, o. 2, 
and I Geo. iv. c. 90, the authorities, juris- 
diction, and powers of the Lord Hijo^h Admiral 
were vested in . the Lords CommaBsioners of 
the Admiralty The chief of these commis- 
sioners is styled the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. In modem times he has become 
practically sole and responsible Minister for 
the Navy, and is now always a member of the 
Cabinet. In 1869, Mr. Childers, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, introduced important 
changes into the worldng of the depf^ment 
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which tended to give the minister more un- 
^vided control and responsibility. The First 
Lord, who is generally a civilian, is as- 
sisted by the three Naval Lords, one Civil 
Lord, and the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
who has charge of financial and parliamentary 
business. 

The title of Admiral has also been ui^ 
continuously /since the 13th century to desig- 
nate the highest grade in the Royal Navy ; but 
it does not appear to have come into general 
use in this sense' till the latter part of the 16th 
century. There were formerly three classes of 
Admirals, those of the Red, the White, and 
the Blue squadrons, but this distinction was 
abo^shed in 1864. [Navy.] 

LoRb Hioh Admirals. 

William de Lejboume, or Leibum, is styled 
at the Assembly at Bniffes 8th March, 

15 Ed. I., Admiralliis Mans Anglioe . . 1286 

John de Botetort, Admiral of the North : 

William de Leibum, Admiral of the South 1294 
John de Bello Comno, or Beaucha^, consti- 
tuted Hi^h Admiral of both West and 

North 1360 

Sir Robert Herle 1361 

Sir Ralph de Spigumell 1364 

Ricbara Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel . . 1387 

Edward of Rutland, afterwards of Albemarle, 

High Admiral 1392 

John Jroaufort, Marquis of Dorset (natural 
son of John of Gaunt), High Admiral of 
the Northern Western, and Irish Fleets 1396 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, Admiral 

of both parts 1399 

Thoums of Lancaster, High Steward of Eng- 
land, afterwords Duke of Clarence . . 1404 

John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset . . 1406 

Edmund Holland, Earl of Kent. . . 1407 

Sir Thomas Beaufort, natural sou of John 
of Gaunt, created by letters patent, 1411, 
Admiral of England, Ireland, and Aqui- 
taine for life 1408 

John of Lancaster, Duke of Bedford, eon of 

Henry IV. 1426 

John Holland, Duke of Exeter, constituted, 
together with his son. Admirals of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Aquitaine . . . 1436 

William de la Pole, Marqqis and Earl of 
Suffolk, Admiral of England, Ireland, and 

Aquitaine 1446 

Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter . . . 1449 

Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick . . 1461 

William Nevil, Earl of Kent .... 1462 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester .... 1465 

Richard Nevil 1466 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester .... 1471 
John Howard, Duke of Norfolk . . . 1483 

John de Vere, Earl of Oxford .... 1485 
Edward Howard (afterwards Duke of Nor- 

^ folk) 1513 

Thomas Howard (btother of the above, after- 
wards Duke of Norfolk) .... 1514 
Henry, Duke of Richmond ... - 1526 

William Fits william, Earl of Southampton . 1537 

John Russel, Lord Russel 15M 

John Dudley 4^ 

Lord Thomas Seymour 1548 

John Dudley, Earl of Warwick . . 1551 

Edward, Lord Clinton 1552 

WiUiam Howard of EfiUigham . ... 1553 

Edward, Lord Clinton 1555 

Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham . 1585 

George, Duke of Buckingham .... 1619 
Committee of Parliament .... 1648—1660 

James, Duke of York 1660—1673 

Charles II., by his Privy Councillors . 1678—1684 
Junes II., as Duke of York and King . 1664-1689 
Thomas, Earl of Pembroke .... 1702 


George, Prince of Denmark . . . 1702—1706 

William. Duke of Clarence . .1827—1828 

First Lords of the Admiralty. 

Prince Rupert 1673 


Sir Henry Oapell 

Daniel Finch (afterwards Ear', of 

Arthur Herbert . 

Thomas, Earl of Pembroke 
Charles, Lord Cornwallis . 
Anthony, Viscount Falkland 
Edward Russell . 

Edward, Earl of Oxford . 
John, Earl of Bridgewater 
Edward, Earl of Oxford . 

Sir .Tobtt Leiike . 

Ihomas, Earl of Strafford . 
Edward, Earl of Oxford 
James, jSarl of Berkeley . 
Viscount Torrington . 

Sir Charles Wager 
Daniel, Earl of Wiuchelsea 
John, Duke of Bedford 
John, Earl of Sandwich . 
George. Lord Anson . 

Richard, Earl Temple 
Earl of Wiuchelsea . 

Lord Anson 

George, Earl of Halifax . 
George Grenville 
Earl of Sandwich 
John, Earl of Egmout 
Sir Charles Saunders . 

Sir Edward Hawke . . 

Earl of Sandwich 
Augustus, Viscount Keppel 
Richard, Viscount Howe . 
Viscount Keppel . 

Viscount Howe . 

John, Earl of Chatham 
George, Earl Spencer 
John, Earl of St. Vincent . 
Henrj, Lord Melvil e 
Charles, Lord Bartram 
Charles Grey 
Tliomas Grenville 
Henry, Lord Mul grave 
Charles Yorke 
Robert, Lord Melville 
Sir James Graham 
George, Lord Auckland 
Philip, Earl de Grey . 

Lord Auckland . 

Gilbert, Earl of Miuto 
Thomas, Earl of Haddington 
Edward, Earl of EUenborough 
George, Earl of Auckland . 

Sir F. Baring 

Duke of Northumberland . 

Sir J. Graham . 

Sir Charles Wood 
Sir John Pakington . 

Edward, Duke of Somerset 
Sir J. Pakington . 

Thomas L. Corry 
Hugh Childers . 

George J. Goschen . 

Oeorg-j Ward Hunt . 

William H. Smith 
Thomas, Earl of Northbrook 
Lord George Francis Hamilton 
Mirquis ofRipon 
Lord George Franc's Hamilto 
Earl Spencer 
G. J. OoBchen 
Earl of Mbome . 

Earl of Cawdor . 

Lord Tweedmouth- 
Reginald McKenna . • 
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Admiralty, Court of, is the Court ox 
the JLiord High Admiral in his judicial capa- 
city. The early admirals and encodes nuiris, 
fro;a the time of Heniy 1. onwards, had the 



ptWf^Ure of judging on all disputes boHmn 
mercnuitaand sailors, and on offences oom- 
miited on the high seas, out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Common Law Ooiuris. These 
pritileges provoked the jealousy of ^e 
Common lawyers, and, in 13 Rich. II., a 
statute limited its prooedure to matters trans- 
acted on the seas. When there was a Lord 
High Admiral the judge of the Admiralty 
Court was generally splinted by him ; when 
the office is in commiBsion the Crown appoints 
him. The criminal jurisdiction of the Ad- 
miralty Court is now no longer exercised, 
and offences committed on the high seas are 
tried at common law. By an Act of Henry 
VI 11. all such offences were to be tried by 
commissioners of oyer and terminer under 
the great seal. When the Central Criminal^ 
CouH was established in 1834, the judges* 
were authorised to decide on all offences com- 
jinitted within the jurisdiction of the Admi- 
jaltj^ The civil jurisdiction of the court is 
important, and, by 3 and 4 Viet., c. 66, com- 
prehends all causes arising out of questions 
-of the title to or ownership of vessels, mari- 
time contracts, salvage, and cases of collisions 
and damages on the Mgh seas. By the Judi< 
•cature Act of 1873, tho Admiralty Court was 
united with the Court of Probate and Divorce 
to form ono division of the Supreme Court of 
•Judicature. At the breaking out of war, a 
commission is issued to tho judge of the 
Admiralty Court constituting him president 
•of a Prize Court, to decide as ,to what 
is or what is not lawful prize. Property 
•capturod from tho enemy is held not to have 
•absolutclv ceased to belong to its fornior 
■owner till condemned by the sentence of a 
Prize Court. The proceedings in this court 
are supposo<i to be conducted according to tho 
law of nations, and the decisions of its judg6.s, 
and notably of Lord Rowell auring the early 
years of tie French lov^rfutionary war, form 
very imporhint contrihu^ons to international 
law. Courts of- A^coJAdmiralty, having 
analogous powers to the Admiralty Court, 
are established in mo^k of the British colonies. 
The Chief Justice of' the • colony is ex^oJfUio 
judge of this court, hud thei'e is an appeal 
from his deoiston to||he Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Oouidp. The Anif^f.TY 
Court for Scotland rnined its separate exis- 
tence at the union, tlpug^ the Scottish Lord 
High Admiral was mlS^d In 1831 the 
Scotch Admiralty Co^|^ abolished, and 
their functions entr^ted lo the Courts of 
Session tuxd Justiciar^ [||avy.] 

For the ear^ histo^of Admiralty, the best 
authoji^ is the Bltm of the AimiroXty, a 
mostislportant coUci»tioii<il doouments bearing 
on the auldect, eliielly in the 14th and 15ih cen- 
turies, With the valnsble prefaces of Sir Travers 
Twiss in the Rolle Ssries, 1871, ho. See esp. the 
EditoFS Introduction to vol. ii. Among other 
matters of interest, the Block Bopk contains a 
transcript of the taws of Oleron, issued by 
Biohard I. at that town, which formed the basis 
of the maritime jurisprudence of all the western 


nations. See also Bymeris Fesdem ; Pepys* Envoi 
Collections; A TreaHee on the 8ea Laws, 1724; 
J. Exton, Maritime Dtoatdogie, 1746 ; ^ Btetris 
Nicolas, Mietory of the BHHth Navy; Enight's 
PeUUcal Cyeloffsdia, art. Admiralty j and Ste- 
phens* Commentaviee on the Lotos of Inland. 

[8. J. L.] 

Admonitioilf The, 1588. A tract en- 
titled ** An Admonition to the Nobility and 
People of England and Ireland, concerning 
the present wars, made for the execution of 
his Holiness’s sentence, by the high and 
mightie King Catholike of Spain,” was 
issued by Cardinal Allen, in order to advo- 
cate the Spanish invasion of England, and 
to declare the Papal sentence of excom- 
munication against Elizabeth. It is a (^cu- 
ment full of gross and offensive attache on 
the Queen, and may be considered as one of 
the most indecent political libels that have 
ever appeared. The effect of tho Admonition 
was to disgust not only all Protostants, but 
also a great many Catholics. The style is so 
unlike the usual manner of Cardinal Allen that 
it has often boon attributed to the pen of 
tho Jesuit Parsons; but whoever was its real 
author, it was signed and acknowledged by 
Allen. 

Burnet, Hint, of the JlfiformaUon; Strype, 
Annale of the Reformation, lii., pt. 2, p. 760 
(ed. 1824) ; Sharon Turner, Hist, of Eng., xii. 4^. 
The Admonition was reprinted with a preface by 
Bev. J. Mendham, 1812. 

Admonition to Parliamenti 3 ^ue, 

1672, the work of two nonconformists, 
named Field • and Wilcox, was presented to 
Parliament by Thomas Cartwright. The 
object of the pamphlet, which was written in 
a spirit of intolerance and defiance, was the 
complete abolition of episcopacy. A second 
“admonition” was also published by Cart- 
wright (who was supported by Leicester), and 
spread over the coimtry . An elaborate answer 
was written by Archbishop Whitgift, and 
Field and Wilcox were committed to New- 
gate. 

Annals of the. Reformation, and L\fe 

AdviW IV., Poi*E (6. cire. 1 100, d. 1 169), 
was Qie only Englishman who has occupied 
the Papal chair. His name was Nichohis 
Breakspeare. He was bom at Langley in 
Hertfordshire, studied in France, entered tho 
monastery of St. Rufus in Provence, of which 
he became Abbot. In 1146 ho was created a 
Cardinal, and sent as papal legate to Norway. 
In 1154 he was chosen Pope. His pamey 
was disturbed by the attempt of Amola of 
Brescia, whom he succeeded in arlbsting and 
executing (1165). Adrian is memorable in 
European history as beginning the long and 
bitter quarrel between the Popes and the 
Hohenstaufen emperors. In English histo^ 
his chief interest lies in the famous bull in 
which he granted Henry II. the sovereignty 
over Irehind. The Bull of Adrian IV., with 
regard to Ireland, was issued in accordance 
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with the idea, commonly held throughout the 
middle ages, that the fabulous donation ** 
of Constantine had included a gift to the suc- 
cessor of St Peter of all the islands in the 
world. In 1158, on* condition of the pay- 
ment of Peter's Pence, the Pope issued a bull 
which handed over the sovereignty of the 
island to Henry 1 1. The enterprise was 
prompted, it was stated, by ‘^the ardour of 
faith and love of religion," and there is in- 
deed no doubt that the laxity of the Irish 
clergy, and the looseness of the connection 
with ^me, had much to do with the eager- 
ness with which the Pope acceded to Henry’s 
request for the bull. 

WilUam of Newbarj^ ii. ch, Q j Will, of Tyre, 
xfiii., oh. 26 ; GiraldusCambrens. Eaepug.Hihem.; 
Hoore, Hist, of - Ireland. 

AduUaikiitefl (1866) was a name deri- 
sively applied to those Liberals, about forty in 
number, who opposed the majority of their 
party on Earl Russell’s proposal for a further 
Reform of Parliament. 'Iheir leaders wero 
Mr. Lowe, Mr. Horsman, and Lord Elcho. 
Mr. Bright, on the 13th of March, compared 
this party to the assembly which came to the 
cave of Adullam, when David called about 
him every one that was in distress and every 
one that was discontented. The defection 
of the Adullarnites led to the ovorthiow of 
Lord Russell’s ministry. • 

Adventurers. [See Mgkchant Advek- 

TUREllS,] 

Adventurers of 1642, The. The 
English Parliament having condsc'ated be- 
tween two and three millions of acres in 
Ireland, in consequence of the Rebellion of 
1641, debenture bonds were issued made pay- 
able in land after the reconquest of the 
country. About a million acres wero thus 
disposed of, the original idea being that the 
money thus obtained should actually be em- 
ployod in suppressing the rebellion ; but the 
outoreak of civil war in England prevented 
this. When in 1653 the conquest was finally 
accomplished, the counties of Limerick, Tip- 
perary, and Waterford, in Munster; King's 
and Queen’s County, East and West Meath, 
in lieinster; Down, Antrim, and Armagh, 
in Ulster, were set aside for satisfying these 
claims, and those of the Puritan soldiery. 
Many of these Adventurers were subse- 
quently deprived of a large portion of their 
lands by the Act of Settlement and Explana- 
tion in 1665, and a considerable number 
emigrated to America. 

Sir W. Petty, Ths PolUicalAnatomv of Ireland, 
1691 ; and Ths Hitt, of the Swvty oftredahd, re* 
published by the Irish Ardusol^. Soc., Duhiin, 
18S1. 1^ slso I«ecky, Hist, of Enq. in tht JSigh^ 
ieenih Ctnlury ; Froade,Tbe EngUsk in If^nd. 

AdvevtuHiments, Duty on. Adver- 
tisements in newspapers appear to have first 
come into use during the period of the Common* 
wealth, the first being, it is said, an announce- 


ment of an heroic poem on the death of Crom- 
well. Advertisements became common during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, and 
in the rei^of William III., a gratuitous paper 
of advertisements was started and existed for 
some time. By an Act of 1712, a duty was 
imposed on each advertisement published. In 
1838 the tax was reduced from Ss. 6d. in Great 
Britain, and 2b. 6d. in Ireland, to Is. 6d. in 
the former and Is. in the latter country. In 
1851 the tax brought in over £175,000. The 
duty was abolished in 1853. 

See Article in Quarterly Review, June, 1855; 

Grant, The Newspaper Press. 

AdvertisemOXlts (1566) was the name 
of a book of discipline issued by Archbishop 
Parker. It marks the beginnings of the 
persocutions of the Puritan clergy, and has 
in recent times excited much controversy. The 
Archbishop had previously endeavoured in 
vain to induce Cecil to consent to an official 
promulgation of these advertisements ; ’’ but 
as Cecil was not anxious to provoke opposition 
by too rigid an execution of the Act of 
Uniformity, ho had refused to authorise or 
publish them, and Parker was consequently 
left to issue thorn on his own responsibility., 
llieir title ran : “ Advertisements partly for 
duo order in the public administration of 
Common Prayer and using of the Holy 
Sacraments, and partly for the apparel of all 
persons ecclesiastical, by virtue of the Queen’s 
Majesty’s letter commanding the same.’’ The 
points especially insisted on arc the wearing 
of the surplice and cap ; and generally they 
enforced rigid obedience to the more ob- 
noxious portions of the Act of Uniformity. 
Much controversy has arisen as to the precise 
validity of these Advertisements. On the one 
side it has been maintained that the royal 
authorisation gave binding force to the Arch- 
bishop’s injunctions, and that th(^ were the 

other order ’* which the Act of Uniformity 
of 1559 half anticipated as likely to supersede 
the "Ornaments Rubric," which enjoined that 
church ornaments should remain as in the 
second year of Edward VI. This view, 
wliich was adopted by Lord Selborno in the 
" Ridsdale Case," has boon attacked by 
Mr. J. Parker in his “ Ornaments Rubric,’’ 
whore it is maintained that the advertiso- 
monts were simple archiepiscopal injunctions, 
and that their enforcement of a minimum of 
ritual did not aim at abolishing the vestments, 
etc., of Edward VI.’s First Prayer-Book. 

Stripe’s Annals and Life of Parker; Neal'a 

History of the Puritans. 

AdvOMt^i The Lord, also called the 
King’s Qir Queen’s Advocate, is the chief law 
officer of the crown in Scotland, and corre- 
sponds, roughly speaking, to the English 
Attorney-General. The King’s Advocate is 
found in eustence in 1479, in 1540 he bo- 
caidb one or the officers of state, and in 1587 
he is first mentioned as Lord Advocate. Thu 
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origin of the office ie extremely obscure ; it 
has been supposed that, with the title, it was 
derived from the French ; and the duties of 
the earlier Kings* Advocates, of whom there 
is a fairly full list from 1483, are equally 
ill^definea. They appear to have been com- 
prised in the prosecution of state officers, and 
the inquiry into the extent of the feudal for- 
feitures arising from those offences. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century it is possible 
te gain a clearer idea of his functions; the 
Lord Advocate was public prosecutor, he 
conducted all cases in which the sovereign 
was concerned, which, from the reign of 
Queen Mary, have been pursued in his name, 
and in the latter part of the century appears 
to have occasionaUy combined the offices of 
advocate and judge in the court of sessions. 
Previous to the Union, the Lord Advocate 
sat in Parliament in virtue of his office : but 
now ho is not necessarily, though he. is 
genially, a member of the Lower House. 
He is appointed by the Crown, and tenders 
his resignation when the administration 
changes. When the Duke of Newcastle 
abolished the office of Secretary of State for 
Scotland in the reign of George II. the duties 
of that* minister were transferred to the Lord 
Advocate. In Parliament he answers all 
questions relating to Scotland, and under- 
tekes all measures of Scottish legislation ; 
but he is not a member of the Piivy Council, 
and is called right honourable by courtesy 
only. Outside Parliament he acts^as public 
prosecutor, in which duties he is assisted by 
the Solicitor-General and four advocates-depufe, 
and appears for the Crown in all civil cases. 
His warrants for searching, apprehending, 
and imprisoning run in any part of Scotland; 
he is allowed to sit within the bar of the 
court of session, a piivil^e enjoyed by peers 
of the realm. 

Barclay, Digeat of tike jiate of Scotland ; More, 
Lecturci on the Laws of gfiotlandfYol. i. ; Knight, 
Cvetopcedia of Political JraptrUdge. [L. C, 8.] 

AdvowiOll is the right of presentation 
to an ecclesiastical b^efice vested in a man 
and his heirs for over. The word is taken 
from Lat. advocation Mot he who had the 
advowson was the j^bteotor or patrgpr’ of 
the church. As the ppartiehial system ivas 
grafted on the townsl % it might be contended 
that the right of pr nte^on would at first 
be in the lord of th4maij||r; but as a fact, 
the early parish priec^i wm in a great pro- 
portion of cases app^ted' by the bim^. 
An advowson is pres^tatife when it is nie 
right of presenting k cle^k to the biidiop 
for institution; colldHve when the bishop 
is patron ; donative when bj^ royal foundation 
or licence the patron can present without 
reference to the bishop. An advowson is 
regarded by the law as a trust. Fet advpw- 
sons, and the power of exercising the 
right of presentation for one or more terms, 


can be sold subject to some restrictions. A 
right of nomination to the patron may exist 
separate from the right of presentation to the 
bishop ; thus, in the mortgage of an advow- 
son, the> mortgagee preil^nts, but he must do 
so on the nomination of the mortgager. 
Neither Koman Catholics nor their trustees 
ma^y present ; they must sell the presentation, 
or it will vest in the University of Oxford 
or of Cambridge (11 Geo. II., c. 17). The 
presentee must be in pri68t*s orders before 
his institution (14 Car. II., c. 4). Bestric- 
tions on patronage depend on the law of 
simony, which, as far as our temporal coui'ts 
are concerned, is founded on 31 £liz., c. 6, 
and 12 Anno, c. 12. A clergyman may not 
purchase a next presentation for himself/ but 
he may purchase an advowson, and be pre- 
sented on the next vacancy. If a patron 
neglects to exorcise his right, the presenta- 
tion lapses at the end of six montlis to the 
bishop, the archbishop, and the crown suc- 
cessively. Suits for disturbance of patronage 
used to be maintained by darrein presentment, 
and later more usually by qnare impedit, and 
now, since 23 and 24 Vict., c. 126, by writ 
of summons. The bishop is bound to insti- 
tute the clerk presented by the patron, unless 
there is good cause to the contrary, and the 
patron or the clerk has remedy in case of 
refusal by application to the Provincial Court. 

Phillimore, TSccl. Law ; Cripps, Law of Church, 
Ac.; Chitty, Collection of Statutes. jj,] 

Aelfheah. [Alvheqe.] 

Aelred (Aildred, Ealred) of Bievaulx, 
St. (d. 1109, d. 1166). An English historian, 
bom at Hexham, and educated in the family of 
King David of Scotland. He is said to have 
refused a Scotch bishopric that he might be- 
come a monk of the Cistercian Abbey of Bio- 
vaulx, in Yorkshire, of which he became 
abbot in 1146. Ho wrote several historical 
works, among which are lives of Edward the 
Confessor, David of Scotland, Queen Margaret 
of Scotland, and St. Ninian, and a Chronicle 
of the Kings of £ng:land. None of his works 
are of high historical value. “Ailred of 
Bievaulx,” says Sir Thomas Hardy, ranks 
in the second class of English medimval his- 
torians, and even there does not occupy the 
first place.” 

See Sir Thos. Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue of 
Materials, ii. 293, &o. (Bolls Series.) Aelred's 
works were counted by B. Gibbon, Douai, 
1631, 4to, and they are to be found in Migoe, 
Patrologia, vol. 195. Aelred's Fita S. Sdvardi 
Conf. and BssoWptio de BeUo apud Standardum 
are in Twyeden Soriptores Decern. ^ 

JBtlialberht. [Ethelbbbt.] 
JSthal?ed. [Ethblbbd.] 

JBti&alataaa. [Athelstan.] 

AttnaatioiUl. [Oath, Parliamentary, . 
and Oath in Courts or Law.] 

Af ghan WMS. (1) Situated in imme- 
diate proximity to the N.W. frontier of 



India, Afghanistan has, from the earliest 
times, figured consj^cuously in the history 
of Hindostan and of Central Asia. Its first 
connection with English history dates from 
the year ISOd, when the rumour of a joint 
invasion of India, determined on by Napoleon 
and the Osar Alexander, led to the despatch 
of the Hon. M. Elphiustone as envoy to Shah 
Shujah, then ruler of CabuL A treaty was 
concluded between the two at Pee^wur. The 
subsequent events, fraught with intestine 
broils, do not call for detailed review, though 
we may note the visit of Lieut. Alexander 
Burnes to Oabul, on his way to Bokhara, in 
1832, for the mass of interesting information 
collected thereby. In 1834, Shah Shujah, 
wh<f had been dethroned, endeavoured to 
regain his power, and advanced on Candahar, 
but was defeated by Dost Mahomed, ruler of 
Cabal, and Kohandil Khan, who reigned at 
Candahar. He took refuge eventually with 
Nasir Khan, of Khelat, who enabled mm to 
return to Ludiana in a manner suited to his 
dignity. In 1837, the siege of Herat by 
Persia, encouraged, as believed, by the Rus- 
sians, and the defeat of the Sikhs by Dost 
Mahomed, led the English to despatch Burnes 
as resident at the court of Cabul. But the 
suspension of the negotiations then existing 
between Dost Mahomed and the Russians 
being refused by the A<nir, the resolu- 
tion was formed of placing the ex-king, 
Shah Shujah, on the Afghan throne. ^ 
army of 21,000 men was assembled on the 
Indus (16th January', 1839), and, advancing 
on Candahar through the Bolan Pass, took 
possession of that city, where Shah Shujah 
WHS crowned on the 8th May. Ghazni xell 
next, the gate of tho city being blown in by 
Lieut, (afterwards General Sir Henry) 
Durand. Dost Mahomed, finding his forces 
melting away, lied beyond the Hindu Kush, 
and the British entered Cabul without oppo- 
sition. Shah ShujaVs. restoration was at 
first j^pular, but the people, soon finding how 
com^etely this was due to English support, 
incensed at the reduction of subsidies to the 
chiefs, and inflamed by the mullaht or pnests, 
began to gather in insurrection. The British 
authorities neglected warnings, and on the 
2nd November, 1841, rebellion broke out, and 
Sir Alexander Burnes and other officers were 
treaoherowly assassinated. Disasters fol- 
lowed thicldy on one another, and General 
Elphinstone, on whom the command had been 
thrust, was in the feeblest health. At a con- 
ference with Akbar Khan, Dost Mahomed’s 
son, Sir VI, Macnaghten, the British envoy, 
was murdered by that chief ; and on the 6th 
Jannary, 1842, the British garrison of 4,500, 
with nearly three times that number of camp 
followers, proceeded to evacuate the country, 
but perished miserably in the mountain passes 
* between Cabul and Jellalabad, a single sur- 
vivor, Dr. Brydon, alone reaching the ^latter 
city. Ghazni foil to the Afghans on the lOth 


December, some hundrods of Bepoys being 
carried into captivity, while ninety-five host- 
ages, left by the British, were in durance near 
Cabul. Candahar and Jellalabad, however, 
were held firmly by Generals Nott and Bale 
respectively. A strong expedition, under 
General Pollock, was prepared in India, and 
after fomng the Khyber Pass relieved Jolla* 
labad. After halting two months at this 
place, tho time being spent in negotiations. 
General Pollock advanced and inflicted a 
severe defeat on Mahomed Akbar Khan 
entering Cabul a few days later. The cap- 
tives were recovered, the princiml bazar 
of Cabul razed to the ground, and General 
Nott, who had advanced from Candahar and 
captured Ghazni, beheld, on his arrival at 
Cabul, the British flag floating over the 
ramparts. Soon after the departure of our 
troops Shah Shin ah was assassinated, and 
Dost Mahomed Khan was restored to his 
former power. During the Sikh revolt, in 
1848, he joined them against the British, but 
a friendly understanding was arrived at and 
a treaty concluded in 1855. The same year 
saw the acquisition of the Candahar pi'ovince 
by Dost Mahomed, and the second Persian 
advance on Herat; its capture and final 
cession, through fear of the English, who 
had sent an expedition to the Persian Gulf, 
are the subsequent events of note. 

(2) Shere Ali Khan, who ascended tho 
Afghan throne in 1863, passed through groat 
vicissitudes of fortune, but eventually over- 
came his rivals and foes in 1 868. An arrange- 
ment was arrived at between the British and 
Russian governments in 1872 that Afghani- 
stan was beyond the field of Russian influence, 
and the practical violation of this under- 
standing in 1878, counled with tho repulse 
by the Afghans of a British mission, 1^ to 
a fre^ Afghan war. Tho victories at Ali 
Musjid and Pewar, and the capture of Can- 
dahar and Kelat-i-Ghilzai by Sir Donald. 
Stewart, placed all the important vantage 
points of Eastern Afghanistan (Cabul ex- 
cepted) in our hands. A treaty was con- 
cluded at Gandamak with Yakub Khan, who 
had succeeded to power on the death of his 
father, Shore Ali, but all its provisions were 
scattered to the winds by the murder of Sir L. 
Cavagnari, who had be^ deputed as English 
envoy to Cabul. Sir P. (now Lord) Roberts 
promptly advanced on the capital, and de- 
feated the Afghans at Charasia. For some 
months^ however, fighting went on, till, at 
the clo^ of 1879, the total defeat of Mahomed 
Jan efif^tually dispersed the insurgents. 
These successes were worthily supported by 
Sir D. Stewart’s victory at Ahmed Kheyl, he 
having advanced to Cabul from Candahar. 
Matters were now settling down, but the 
approach of the Sirdar Ayub Khan from the 
sid^ of Herat kindled anew the flames of 
rebellion. This pretender, having defeated 
Genex:al Burrows at Maiwand, proceeded to 
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Invest Oandahar, but was utterly routed in 
Ids turn by Oeneml Sir Fv Roberts, who had 
effected the difficult inarch from Cabul with 
much skill and generalship. In September, 
1880. the British troops were withdrawn from 
the Kurram and Cabul valleys, and in the 
following April from Candahar, leaving the 
government of the country in the han^ of 
Abdur Rahman, whose aumoritv as ruler of 
tUe country had been recognised by England 
in July, 1880. After that date the Amir 
gradually established his power, he and his 
aucoessor remaining on excellent terms with 
Britain. The delimitation of the N. fror tier 
led in 1885 to a collision between Russian and 
Afghan troops at Penj-deh (q.v.), and almost 
to an Anglo- Russian War. 

The chief enthoritiee on Afghanistan are given 
in Sir Charles MacOregor's admirable Qax6tt«$r, 
' published at Calcutta in 1871. The leading 
events of the subsequent campaigne are briefly 
cbronicM in Robertson's Three Campaigne ia 
Afghanittan (1681). For the later history qf. 
Wheeler, the Ameer Abdurrahman, 1886. 


regain the ground which Edward III. had 
lost in his first campmgn against France, 
took Harfieur, but finding his army greatly 
diminished by sickness, was unable to under-^ 
take any great expedition. He resolved to 
make his way to Calais through the hostile 
provinces of !normandy, Picardy, and Artois. 
His army consisted of about 15,000 .men, of 
whom 5,000 were archers, and 700 knights. 
A French army numbering at least 50,000, 
under the Constable D’Albret, was gather^ to 
cut them off. The English were allowed to 
cross the Somme, and Henry was courteously 
asked to name a day for battle. He answered 
that he was always to be found in the field. 
For four days the French marched ‘by the 
side of the English. * At last the Consffible 
chose his position a little to the north of 
Cre^y, so as to cut off the English from 
the village of Agincourt. The battle-field 
was a somowhat narrow valley, surrounded 
by woods on the east and west, whil^ through 
it ran the road to Calais. The French were 


AJBrmatioxLS. [Oaths.] 

Africa. [South African Colonies and 
West African Colonies.] 

Aglurim, Battle of (July 12, 1691), 
fougEt in the campaign between William III. 
and James 11., m Ireland, resulted in a 
victory, gained by Uinkel, over the Irish and 
French troops, under St. Ruth. ! The French 
general haa allowed Athlone to be taken 
(June 30). He then fell back about thirty 
miles to the hill of Aghrim. He drew up 
his army on the slope of a hiQ almost sur- 
rounded by a deep bog. A weoden breast- 
work had been constructed in front, near the 
edge of the morass. Ginkol ,^rted from 
Ballinasloe, four miles from Aghrim, on the 
11th, and reconnoitred the. position. 

Next day at five in the evening the battle 
b^^^ ^0 English first sWu^^od through 
toe bog and attacked the breastwork, only to 
oe driven back again and agism. Ginkel was 
meditating a retreat. But Idaokay and Ru- 
vigny led the cavalry though a narrow 
passage in the morass, and fumed the Irish 
fiank. At this crisis St. Ruth was killed* 
His officers foolishly kept his dsath secret^ 
so that Sarsfield, who mighl have taken ^e 
command, remained with Ihe i^erve. At 
length the breastwork wA cmed. The 
Irim retreated step by sw, after a 
whilp, broke and fled. Th^ th&^querm 
be|^ to kill without mcpy.t^or miles 
around the naked bodies ofr the ^llain lav on 
the fields. Sarsfield did his Ibest cover the 
retreat. One body of fugitims w^t towards 
Galway, the other towards lameriik. 

Lmdan QoMeite, 1681 s Maoaulaj, Uiat, o/Seg» ; 

Fronde, JSnglieh in Ireland, 

~ Agincenrtf Battle of, fought October 
85, 1415. Henry V., in attempting to 


drawn up in three massive lines. The first 
two lines fought on foot; the third was 
mounted. The confined nature of the ground 
gave no chance for the use of artillery,* and 
the heavy-armed French were at a disad- 
vantage in the soft ground, as compared with 
the light-armed English yeomen. The Eng- 
lish were drawn up in three divisions, but all 
close together. While their lines were only 
lour deep, the French were massed thirty 
deep. Before the battle futile negotiations 
were carried on, and Henry V. used the time 
to send some archers secretly through the wood 
to watch the left flank of the French. It was 
eleven o’clock when the order was given to 
the English to advance. The archers ran 
forward armed with stakes, which they fixed 
in the ground so as to form a palis^e in 
front of them. Darting forward, they fired 
with . splendid aim at the French men-at- 
arms, who were unable to advance quickly 
in the soft ground, and fell in numbers. 
Meanwhile the French cavalry attempted a 
fiank movement, but were taken unawares by 
the archers in ambush; their horses soon 
became unmanageable, and they were thrown 
into confusion. The l^ench infantry, finding 
i» themselves unsupported, * broke, and the 
English archers, seizing their swords and 
maces, rushed into their lines and turned them 
to flight. Then, reinforoed by the English 
men-at-arms, the archer5%ttacked the second 
division of the French. Here the battle was 
fiercer and more raual. The Duke of Alenqon 
bn tlie French si^, and Henry V. on^the 
English, fought desperately, and for . two 
hours the vii^ry was uncertain. At length 
Alenqon was sl^, and the French gave 
way. A cry was raised among the English 
that a new French army was coming up in 
their rear. In the panic Henry V. gave orders 
that all prisoners should be slam. Many 
brave Frenchmen met their death before 
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it was discovered that the supposed amy 
Was only a hand of peasants who had col- 
lected jo plunder. Meanwhile the third 
division of the BVench wavered, and, at last, 
fled. After three hours* fighting the victory 
of the English was assu^. The French 
losses were very heavy. More than 10,000 
men fell on the field, amongst them 8,000 
nobles, knights, and squires. 

On the English side, see Wslsingham, HMotHa 
Anglioa ; Elmham, Vita et Qeata HenHci K. ; 
Hanrtci F. Qesla, ed. Williams; Titus Livius 
Forojuliensis Vita Uanrici Qumti ; Englitth Chro- 
nicle (Camden Society) ; on the French side, 
^ligieux de St. Denys, Monstrelet, and St. 
Beiny. [M. C.] 

JLgra Is ^ strong and ancient town on the 
river Jumna, in the North-West Provinces 
of India. It was formerly one of the chief 
cities of the Mogul dynasty, and in the 
wars of 1803 it was held by the Mahrattas, 
from whom it was captured by General I^ake 
after a day*8 bombardment, and ceded to the 
English by Scindiah at the peace of Surge 
Anjengaom. Agra then became the capi- 
tal of one of the eight coinmissionerships 
into which the North-West Provinces were 
divided, and the residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor; but since the mutiny of 1857, 
when the European residents were menaced 
by the insurgent sepoys, and had to take 
refuge in the fort, the provincial seat of 
go^rnment biS been transferred to Allaha- 
bad. Agra contains the old palace of Shah 
Jehan, a mosque which is one of the most 
beautiful in India, and the famous Tajmahal, 
a magnificent mausoleum built by Shah 
Jehan over the remains of his wife. 

Agreement of the People” was 

one of John Lilbumo’s numerous pamphlets, 
and was published in 1648. It was received 
with great enthusiasm by the Levellers ; and 
at a meeting held between Hertford and Ware, 
for the purpose of restoring discipline to the 
army, and satisfying the claims of the 
soldiers, a large number wore this pamphlet 
in their hats. Fairfax and Cromwell ordered 
them to remove the pamphlets. All the 
regiments except Lilbume’s obeyed; and 
CromweU, perceiving the necessity of at once 
stopping the insubordination, caused one 
of the ring[leaders to be shot, and had all 
the others imprisoned. [Lxlburne; Level* 
LEas.] 

Agrioohtf Julius (A 37, d. 93), 

Homan ^vemor of Britain (78 — 84), had, 
previous to his appointment, served in the 
island under Cerealis. During his governor- 
ship he endeavoured to subdue tho tribes in 
the north, and to conciliate tho British to the 
Homan rule by making them acquainted with 
the advantages of civilisation. He encouraged 
them to come to the towns, and had niahy of 
the sons of the chiefs instructed in literature 
and science, and he succeeded so well that 


they who had lately scorned to loam tho 
Roman language wore becoming fond of 
acquiring the Roman eloquence.” In 78 he 
reauced Mona ; in 79 he subdued the north of 
Britain to the Tweed ; in 80 he advanced as 
far as the Firth of Tay ; the year 81 was 
employed in constructing a chain of foHs 
between the Clyde and the Forth ; in the 
next year he explored the north-west part of 
the island, and planned a descent upon Ire- 
land, hut the rising of the Caledonians, under 
their chief Galgacus, prevented this project 
being carried out. After some severe figiiting, 
he defeated Galgacus, and thus subdued tho 
whole islancK In 84 he sailed round the 
island, and discovered the Orkneys ; and in 
tho same year ho returned to Rome, where a 
triumph was decreed to him. 

The Life of Agricola was written by his son- 
in-law, the historian Tacitus. The Agricola is 
the best extant account of the condition of 
Britain in the early part of the period of tho 
Roman rule. 

Agriculture. The history of agricul- 
ture in England is derived from two sources ; 
tho literature on tho subject, wburh is 
scanty in the earlier period, but becomes 
copious as time goes on, and contemporaneous 
records, which are exceedingly abundant and 
exact in tho thirteenth, fourteenth, and part 
of the fifteenth centuries, but are scarce after 
this time. The fact that so great a mass of 
domestic archives has been preserved is due 
to the importance the rules of law gave 
to all documents which could bo alleged in 
proof of title. Besides, it was at an early 
period the custom with nearly all proprietors 
— even the sovereign and tho great peers — to 
cultiviito their own estates with their own 
capital, and under the superintendence of 
bailitfs, who regularly drew up an annual 
balance-sheet, which w’as submitted to the 
audit of their lords. Hence it is possible, by 
investigating these accounts, to discover how 
land was stocked and cultivated, and what 
was the amount of produce which agriculture 
secured from land. 

Generally, during the mediaeval period, 
the greater part of tho land in a parish 
or manor was possessed by the lord and - 
the tenants, free and serf, in tho shape of 
strips or furrows in a common field, separated 
by a narrow boundary of untilled ground. 
I'hese fields were private property during 
part of the year (as a rule, from Lady-day to 
Michaelmas), and common pasture for the 
rest. Sometimes fields— generally pasture- 
land— w^ere h41d in absolute ownership, and 
tho value of such closes was great, llesides 
the cultivated laiid and the closes, there was 
always a mbre or less considerable area of 
common pasture, and generally a wood in 
which hogs wore fed, a small charge being 
paid for each head. English agriculture from 
very early times always looked to the raising 
and maintenance of live stock as a most 
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im^rtant industry, and the success with 
wmch stock-breeding was handled is proved 
by tl^e great value of English wool, and by 
the numerous qualities of this product. The 
keeping of sheep in connection with arable 
farming has always been a special character- 
istic of English agriculture, and for several 
centuries tms country had almost a monopoly 
in the supply of wool. 

Early agriculture in England was very rude. 
The plough was clumsy, iron was exceedingly 
dear, draught-cattle, horses and oxen, wore 
small, and the ground was only scratched 
on the surface. The husbandman had but 
little farmyard manure, and the only artificial 
fertilisers which he knew of were marl and 
lime. The seed was thrown broadcast on the 
land, about two bushels to the acre of wheat, 
rye, and peas, and al)out four bushels of 
l)arley and oats. Four times the seed sown 
was thought to be a fair crop, and five times 
was seldom obtained even on the best land. 
The husbandman knew nothing of winter 
roots, or of artificial grasses, as they are 
called. Hence his cattle were starved in the 
winter, and always stunted. Under this im- 
perfect cultivation, he was forced to let at 
least a. third of his land lie in fallow every 
year. The corn was reaped by cutting off 
the ears, the straw being suffered to remain 
on the field at least for a time, often per- 
manently, in order to restore ^e ground. 
The whole of the population, town and 
country, generally took part in the harvest,, 
for the number of residents in the country 
was insufficient for gathering even the scanty 
harvest. The stock on the land was far more 
valuable than the land itself^ It has been 
proved that the stock on a well-tilled farm 
was worth three times as muoh as the land. 
The rent of good arable land was for three 
centuries about sixpence an acre. 

It is not likely, even if the great land- 
owners had continued to cultivate their own 
estates, that much progress could have been 
made in agriculture, for the inventive facul- 
ties of Europe were almost stagnant up to 
the epd of the sixteenth century. But owing 
to the ravages of the Black Death, the great 
land-owners abandoned cultivation on their 
own account, and let their land and stock to 
tenant-farmers, a stocked estatb being found 
to be the most profitable e|nployment of 
capital, even though the landl^ did all the 
repairs, and made good tbejlossdp of his 
tenant’s sheep. It was quj|| oi» of the 
question that a tenant shomdMialQfc^gnotd- 
tural discoveries and improvexipntsland it is 
certain that from the reign of^^Herly IIL to 
the death of Elizabeth, 8ome|850 ' years, no 
material alteration was ma^ in English 
agriculture, except in sheop^lanmng, and 
certainly no appreciable progress. 

Small as was the produce of the la^ 
in comparison with that which has been oo- 
tained at later periods, it is very likely that 


nearly as much land was cultivated in the 
Middle Ages as is in modem times in England. 
Certain counties, especially the north and 
the west, were very backward, as we learn 
from those few valuations of counties for tax- 
ing purposes which are BtUl extant, and are 
probably the only genuine valuations in ex- 
istence. But the towns were much mialler, 
and the space occupied by human habi- 
tations in such counties as Middlesex, Oxford- 
shire, and Norfolk, the most opulent of the 
English counties, was far loss than at present. 
Ornamental grounds were wholly unknown, 
and the land was ploughed up to the noble*s 
castle and the farmers homestead. One can 
constantly sec in parks, which are now an- 
cient, ana surrounding residences which hro 
still more ancient, the si^s that cultivation 
had formerly been carried on over places 
which are now either ornamental only, or 
are devoted to pasture. In the description 
given of ancient estates, we may often find 
that land was ploughed and sown up to the 
gates of the manor-house, and over spaces 
which have long been streets in busy towns. 
Our ancestors had poor gardens, imd no plea- 
sure grounds. In the more fertile counties, 
which are now known by the absence of by- 
roads, it is likely that more land than is now 
cultivated was, in the poor fashion of those 
times, tilled, under the disadvantageous system 
of frequent fallows and common fields. For 
as ploughing was merely superficial, and ihe 
number of crops was very hmited, land was 
early exhausted, and had to rest in fallow. 
As the ownership of several lands or closes 
was rare, and was generally confined to the 
lord of the manor, the furrows in the common 
field, with the scanty pasture of the manor 
common, were the holding of the small agri- 
culturist, i,e.y of the mass of the people, since 
nearly all possessod land ; but wore held, as 
far as the first portion of the holding was 
concerned, under the least advantageous fonn. 
Nor was the use of common land for pasture 
as profitable as it might have been. Gene- 
rally the right of pasturage was without 
stint, that is, each occupier had the right 
of putting as many cattle or sheep as he could 
get upon the common pasture; and as the 
who possessed, as lias been said, closes 
fibm whi<m he could make hay, or could 
devote to forthcoming stock, had many more 
cattle than the tenants, he could make the 
common pasture of compai^yely little value 
to them by overstocking it. 

Nothing better illustrates the ehaiaeter of 
medisBval husbandry than the extreme nuity 
with which prices of hay' are recorded in early 
times, and the excessive rent which was paid 
for enclosed pastur^ The rent of arable 
land being about sixpence an acre, that of 
natural meadow is constantly sixteen times 
as much, and the aftermatns over four or 
five times. In our day, the best natural 
meadow does not command a rent of more 
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than twice the best arable. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it is rare 
to find, in the examination of many thousand 
accounts, the prices of hay given. In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth, during which time 
enclosures were frequent, and many of the 
common lands were encroached on, occa- 
sionally to the great discontent of the farmer, 
and even to the employment of violent reme- 
dies for the wrong which they felt had been 
done them, prices of hay are very common. 

Under so imperfect a system of agriculture, 
as the people were fed on unwholesome salted 
food during half the year, and cattle were 
starved during the same period, disease was 
common in man and beast. Scurvy, the 
ine^table consequence of the use of salted 
meat, and a deficient vegetable diet, was 
endemic. Leprosy, which an abundant vege- 
table food has banished, was as common as 
it now is in the basin of the Po. The unclean 
habits of our forefathers added to the general 
unhealthinoss of their lives. Few people lived 
beyond fifty, when they were old. Plagues 
of terrible deadliness attacked the people. 
It is probable that one-third of the population 
perished in 1349, when the Black Death ap- 
peared among us. [Black Death.] The 
Plague continued to appear at intervals, till 
its last visitation in 166o, when it seems 
most terrible, because it has been most 
minutely described. After the battle of 
Bos^ortb, a new disease, tbe sweating sick- 
ness, appe'^xed, and for a long time was the 
special scourge of the English people. Like 
the plague, it was very destructive; but, 
unlike it, does not appear to have been 
a foreign importation, but the result of 
dirt, privation, and unwholesome food. It 
is only by the study of contemporaneous 
evidence, and by inquiry from undoubted 
facts, that we can discover the real extent 
of the loss. So it is not likely that we should 
get evidence of tbe occasion on which plaguy 
have visited animal and vegetable life. It is 
curious to find that two diseases, scab in sheep 
and smut in wheat, were first noticed at 
periods which can be almost defined. The 
former appears about 1288, and was par- 
ticularly dreaded, because it imperilled the 
princi^l source of English opulence during 
the Middle Ages, and, indeed, for long after, 
English wool, in the cloth produced from 
which a large part of Western Europe was 
clad.^ The other was smut in wheat and 
^e allied grains, which was first noticed 
in. 1527, a year of comparative famine. 
The art of the agriculturist has long been 
engaged in combating these two pests of his 
calling. Other serious diseases, the rot in 
sheep, and pleuro-pneumonia in homed cattle, 
are described so precisely that there is no 
doubt of their identity with modem cattle- 

It was stated above that during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries it was a com- 


mon practice to let live and dead stock with 
land, in other words, to stock a farmers land 
as well as let it to him. The monasteries 
continued the practice up to the dissolution. 
The leasing of stock was the best part of the 
landlord’s profit on his property, and by im- 
plication the least profiteble form of holding 
to tbe tenant. Hence, in order to ipduce 
tenants to accept this kind of occupancy, the 
landlord not only covenanted to do all repairs, 
great and small, on the holding, but to insure 
the tenants against the loss of their cattle by 
disease. In the rent-rolls of great estates, 
the costs of tenants’ losses by cattle disease 
form a very serious item, and throw a plain and 
characteristic light on agriculture and its 
customs in England, while they show how 
it came to be an English custom that land- 
lords should improve land. The first change 
in this prolongs system began with the dis- 
coveries of the Dutch. When that people 
had, by almost superhuman efforts, obtained 
their political freedom, they began to cultivate 
Holland on new methods, and to instruct 
Europe. The impulse which was given to 
the human mind in the seventeenth century 
reacted upon husbandry. ’Fho discovery of 
the process of reducing iron by pit-coal 
cheapened the tools of the husbandman. The 
Dutch discovered and improved winter roots, 
tbe turnip and can’ot. It is estimated that 
the turnip has doubled the productiveness of 
hind. For a century and a half the Dutch 
were tbe seedsmen of Western Europe. Then 
the^ cultivated clover, and other so-called 
artificial grasses, and English agriculturists 
and landowners soon saw that greater 
profits and larger rents would accrue from 
these now inventions. The effect of these 
improvements was, that the numbers and the 
quality of cattle and sheep were greatly 
increased, the agriculturist being enabled 
to find them food in winter, and keep 
them at least in some condition. Tift 
winter roots were discovered, surplus stock 
was killed in November, and salted for 
winter provisions, and it is obvious that this 
system was injurious to health, as well as a 
great hindrance to agricultural progress. 

During two epochs of English history, the 
fifteenth and the eighteenth centuries, agri- 
cultural products were abundant and cheap. 
The seasons appear to have been continuously 
favourable, while the result was aided by 
the creation of estates in severalty, by enclosing 
portions of lands on which there were certain 
common uses, and by similar expedients. The 
loss was considerable to tbe general body of 
occupiers^ but tbe aggregate f^ product was 
greatly increased. During the eighteenth 
century Enclosure Acts were exceedingly 
common. Between 1726 and 1796, 1,761 such 
Acts were passed, dealing with nearly three 
minion acres. From this date to 1850, 2,365 
more Acts were passed, under which six million 
more acres were thus appropriated. Most of 
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this urea passed from common pasture to 
arable, and as it ma^ be reasonably coiu 
eluded that the agriculturist would not 
cultivate now soil except with the prospect 
of increased profit, the quantity of food pro- 
duiced must have b^n greatly increased. To- 
wards the latter end of the 18th century 
great attention was given to tho improvement 
of breeds of sheep, by the selection of those 
which had . tho l^st points. This develop- 
ment of agricultural art was due to Mr. Bake- 
well, and . even more perhaps to Mr. Coke, 
afterwards . Lord Leicester. The economy of 
such a selection was rapidly extended to cattle, 
and up to recent times stock in Great Britain 
has b^n better tlian in any part of tho 
civilised world, x>odigreo animals being ex- 
ported to all countries from this. Nor were 
the discoveries in practical science made 
during the eighteenth century without their 
significanco on agriculture. With cheaper 
iron came better and cheaper tools, a deeper 
and more thorough manipulation of the soil, 
and consequently a higher rate of production 
from the soil. Writers on mediaeval, and 
even later agriculture, counsel the use of 
wooden harrows on stony ground, because 
iron was too costly for such tools, and with 
reason, for while wheat during the greater 
part of Eliztibeth's reign was w^orth about 
fourteen shillings a quarter, iron cost about 
£26 a ton. 

The last improvements in agriculture are 
duo to chemical science and machinery. The 
agricultural chemist, by the gift of artificial 
manures, by the analysis of artificial food, and 
by tho examination of soils, has been a great 
benefactor of the farmer, and these inventions 
have been eminently of English growth. The 
Americans are to bo crodite<i with many 
labour-saving machines, adopted in order to 
reduce the cost of wages, for the problem 
before the agriculturist has always boon how 
to get tho greatest possible amo^t ot nutri- 
tive matter out of the soil for man and beast, 
continuously, and of uniformly good quality. 

Walter de Henley, Le DU de Moshanderye, 
a* out 1250; Fitzherbert*s TivatiMi on Husban- 
dry and Surveying, 1523; the works of Tusser, 
1580. Markham, 1610. and S^on Hartlif. 1680 ; 
Worledge's Suttem of Agricutture ; Houffnton's 
‘ ^ 'olleotiona, Ito— 17w ; Arthdr Tomvs's Works 
Porter's Progrea of iho NvioniTKolLo and 
Newmarch, Hiytory of Pricey and. .the HUiory 
of AgHculturo and PHcesJl Ms., 1866—87, by 
the present writ^. [J,’ ft. J / 

Ahnigdniiggw* AtowximB^Hshlndta, 
capital of a province of the sue ^ 
disUiot of Gujerat. It passedpbroimho hands 
of the Peishwa to those of mndig in 17^7. 
Daring the Mahratta war c| 18^ 
Wellesley invested and captjjjired ;'^e town. 
It was re8tore4 to the Mahrijjttasnt the end 
of the war; but in 1817, afttpr the treaty of 
Punnah, again passed into the hands of |he 
British. A number of Boer prisoners were 
^nartered there during the Bouth African war. 


Aid was a term which included all custo- 
mary payments by a vassal to his feudid 
superior, but which was applied especially to 
the forms of taxation employed by the Crown 
from the Norman Conquest to the fourteenth 
century. It is therefore applied to the 
military tenants’ payment of scuta^, the 
freeholders’ carucage, and the boroughs* tal- 
lage, as well as to what may be called the 
orainary feudal aids. The word aid {anxilitm) 
expresses in itself the very theory of the 
feudal relation — viz., that it was a voluntary 
relation. The tenant made gifts in aid of 
his lord, as the lord himself had accepted 
homage from the tenant. Taxation, there- 
fore, as long as it consisted chiefly of feudal 
aids, required the formal grant of the fot(dal 
tenants. But when it becomes national 
taxation, it requires the grant of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation — of tho Estates 
in Parliament. Thus it is that Bracton*s 
statement, that “aids depend on tho grace 
of tho tenant, and are not at the will of the 
lord,” grows into the principle enunciated by 
Lord Chatham : “ The taxes are a voluntary 
gift and grant of the Commons alone.” So 
early even as Henry I., tho words of tho 
king’s writ are— “ The aid which my barons 
have given to mo.” And on tho same prin- 
ciple, in the thirteenth century, grants are said 
to be made by “ chief tenants, freeholders, 
and villeins.” Tlie very villeins, in order to 
bo taxed, must be supposed to join in«tho 
grant, if only through the lords and the 
freeholders, or their representatives in the 
national Parliament. The evolution of a 
national Parliament is, therefore, a logical 
consequence of the theory of the aid. 

The word “ aid ” applied originally to the 
three occasions on which the lor^ could 
demand contributions from his tenants— viz., 
for his own ransom, or for the expenses of 
making his eldest son a knight, or of marry- 
ing his eldest daughter. It was due, therefore, 
equally from the barons who were tenants of the 
crown, and from the tenants of those barons. 
Thus Henry I. took, in 1 1 10, an aid pur Jille 
marier, thx^e shillings from every hide in 
England, and a similar aid pur faire fitz 
chevalier ; and the amount rais^ for Richard 
^’s ransom was enormous. But tho word 
•♦’aid” includes also what may bo called 
the extraordinary aids — the scutage, the 
hidage or carucage, and the tallage, which 
together made up the Aii|^o-Norman s^eme 
of direct taxation. , Scutage, the composition 
in lieu of military service, fell properly^ on 
the military tenants of the crown aldlie. 
But when the king demanded scutage from 
them, they would make up the amount 
by aid from thrir tenants. Hidage, or in 
the later and stricter form which it took 
carucage, fell on the freeholders. Tallage 
was the similar burden ( u the royal demesne, 
and. fell chiefly on the towns. ’ The great 
struggle in regard to all aids was to flx 
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the' rate. Thus Henry I.*s charter promises 
to take only reasonable aids, and that the 
barons shall do the same.* In Glanvil the 
amount is settled between king and baron, as 
between baron and vassal, by bargaining. In 
Magna Oharta, art. 12 and art. 14, consent of 
the Common Council of the realm is required 
for all but the three ordinary aids, and these 
Aids are to be “reasonable’* in all cases, 
whether taken by the crown from the btirons, 
or by the barons from their own men. And in 
the Confirmatio Cartarum of 1297 it is en- 
joined : “ Aids henceforth shall only be by 
the common assent of the realm, saving the 
ancient aids and prises due and accustomed.” 
Already by statute, in the third year of 
Ed^rd 1., the rate at which lords might take 
aids of their vassals was fixed at twent}' 
shillings the knight’s fee (Le., about 5 per 
cent, of the annual value) ; the same rate in 
the twenty-fifth year of Edward IH. was 
fixed for the feudal aids of the crown. It 
only remained to make the extraordinary 
aids, and especially tallage, dependent upon 
tho assent of Parliament. This, after a 
long struggle, was effected by the concession 
made by Edward III. in 1340 : No aid to 
be henceforth but by assent of Parliament.” 
The struggle was decided, though it w'as 
still necessary to guard against royal eva- 
sions. But after tho Good Parliament, 
in 1376, it is not till national liberties were 
silenced by the Yorkist and Tudor despotism 
that the old theory of a voluntary offering was 
again made a cover for arbitrary taxation, 
under the new name of benevolences. 

But the crown, by working the theory of 
voluntary offerings, had also been able to 
negotiate with the merchants for large grants 
by way of increased customs, especially on 
wool ; and to humour the clergy in their 
device to evade the Bull Clericis Laicos hy 
accepting their tenths or fifteenths as free 
gifts. Parliament, therefore, had to take 
under its control these two great sources of 
revenue also, if it was to make the voluntary 
theory of taxation a reality. And so, in 
1362, it is at last enacted that the merchants 
ore to grant no charge on wool without 
assent of Parliament. The clergy, however, 
in their two Convocations, were wise enough 
to forestall direct interference on the part of 
Parliament, which on its side accepted the 
compromise, as tho crown had done. Thus, 
by fhe Lancastrian reigns, tho class-taxation 
of the land-owners, merchants, and clergy 
was becoming harmonised into a simpler 
system of taxation, which should fall upon 
the whole nation rather than upon classes, 
and on p^soiialty rather than mainly on 
land. As the sufleidy on movables and the 
customs on exports and imports came in, the 
old aids died out. The last feudal aid was 
that taken by Edward III. in 1346, for 
knighting the Black Prince, which was j)ro- 
test^ against by tho Commons Of tho 


extraordinary aids, scutage was last taken in 
1314. Scutages, indeed, wei-e part of a military 
organisation of society that was now obsolete, 
as was that division into knight’s fees, which 
were tho basis on which they were assessed. 
Moreover — and this applies also to carucage 
and to tallage — they were bound up with a 
very imperfect method of representation, in 
which the class highest in the feudal scale 
was supposed to speak for all. They required 
laborious collection by old and wasteful 
methods. But, above all, tho two former 
were assessed on land, and lot personalty 
escape ; while talhige was jicculiarly un- 
profitable, because a tallage by the king from 
his demesne liad to be purchased by allowing 
his barons simultaneously to tallage theirs. 
The development of the wool-trade, and tho 
existence of a national Parliament, alike 
necessitated the substitution of a simple 
national system ; and tho old, irregular, and 
imperfect system of aids disappears, not, 
however, without having bequeathed the groat 
principle to our constitution — that taxation 
requires assent, and therefore must come 
through the Commons. 

Braotou» bk. ii., fol. 36; Madox, Hist, of the 
Exchequer; Keuelm Dif^by, Hist, of the Law of 
Real PropeHy ; Stubbs, Const. Hist. L. S.] 

Aidan, Kmo (b. 532, el. 606), tho son of 
Gabran, succeeded Conal (574) as King of Dal- 
riada. ^ Aidan was crowned by St. Columba, 
in the island of Iona, and soon proved himself 
to bo a ruler of energy and ability. In 575, 
at the Council of Drumscat, he successfully 
assorted tho independence of tho St^olch king- 
dom of Dalriada, throwing off the yoke of the 
Irish Balriada. In 583 ho defeated tho 
English invaders at the battle of Manau, but 
in 596 was defeated in Kincardineshire by tho 
Piets, four of his sons being slain. In 603 
Aidan was again defeated by Etholfrith of 
Northumbria at the battle of Dwgsastaiu 
[Dalriada.] 

Aidan, Bt. (<f. 651), was a monk in the Co- 
lumban monastery of Iona. Upon tho failure 
of a mission sent into Northumbria at 
the request of tho King Oswald, who 
had learnt something of Christianity in Scot- 
land, Aidan was sent and was at once in- 
stalled as bishop, with his see at l^indisfame. 
He established Christianity, and was one of 
the most zealous supporters of the unreformod 
Paschal Cycle ; despite which Bede fully re- 
cognises his piety and integrity. To St 
Aidan many miracles are ascribed, the most 
Yemarka,ble of which is, perhims, his reputed 
power of stilling the most violent tempest by 
the use of consecrated oil. 

Bede, Hist, Scelee., i,, 8, 80 ; Acta Sanctorum ; 
Bright, Early Englieh Church Hiat, 

Aids, Thk Voluntary, was tho name 
given to a grant of £120,000, made in 1628 
by^ the Irish Parliament, payable in in- 
stalments of £40,000 a year in rotuin for 

1A7®2,. 
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certain ** Graces ” or concessions from the 
crown. These payments were afterwards, 
especially by Strafford’s action, renewed, and 
altogether continued for ten years. The 
Gra^ were never actually granted. 

Aignilloi^ SfBOB OP G347), was the 
mostfamous siege of the French wars of 
Edward IIF.’s reign. The fortress of Aiguil- 
lon was strongly situated on the borders of 
Gascony and Agenois, between the Lot and 
the Garonne, and it was bravely defended by 
Sir Walter Mannv against John, Duke of 
Normandy, from May till the end of August. 
The duke had sworn never to quit the sie^e 
till the place was taken; and, finding his 
assaults ineffectual, resolved to reduce the 
place by famine. But the great victory of 
the English at Cre^y imperatively called for 
the presence of the duke^s army in the north 
of France, and he was compelled to raise the 
siege. ^ 

Ailesburyi Thomas Bruce, 2nd Earl 
OP, and 3rd Earl of Elgin in Scotland {d. 1741), 
was present at the death-bed of Charles II. 
He took the oath of allegiance to William III., 
but, nevertheless, played a prominent part in 
the Jacobite conspiracies against the king. He 
was present at a meeting of Jacobites at the 
Old King's Head in 1695. He was sent to the 
Tower for his complicity in the Assiissination 
Plot, and, in conjunction with Fenwick, at- 
tempted to bribe the witness Porter to leave 
the country. He, however, always denied 
that he had been privy to the criminal designs 
of the plotters. Macaulay remarks that “ his 
denial would bo the more creditable if he 
had not, by taking the oaths to the govern- 
ment against which ho was so constantly 
intriguing, forfeited the right to be considered 
as a man of conscience and honour.” 

Ailmerf Laurence, was Sheriff of 
London in 1501, and subsequently Lord Mayor. 
He resisted the exactions of the king’s rapa- 
cious minsters, Empson and . Dwey, and was 
committed to prison in the list year of Henry 
VIL’s reign for refusing to pay the fine of 
£^,000 imposed upon him. 

Airds Mosgf Fight op (1680), in Ayr- 
shire, was a small skirmisli in which thq 
royal troops routed a part)! of the extrema 
Scotch Covenanters, who |iad sigrned the 
“ Sanquhar Declaration ” (%y.)> or Cameron- 
ians, as they were sub^ue^y called. 
Richard Cameron, the leadeipf ^ sect, fell 
in this encounter. 

Aislabie. John (A 16!^ ef#1742), was 
Chancellor of the Exchequeir; in '|jerd Stan- 
hope’s ministw of 1 7 1 7. int 7 19 he defended 
the Peerage Bill. In 1720 he, with Sunder- 
land, was requested by Stanh(^ to bonsider the 
proposals of the South Sea Company. They 
accepted them ; and, accordingly, all inten- 
sity of popular indignation fell on them when 
the scheme failed. The inquiry elicited the 
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fact that an extensive system of bribes had 
prevailed, and that large sums of fictitious 
capital had been invented and distributed 
among leading members of the Government. 
Aislabie’s case was so flagrant that no one 
rose to defend him. He was expelled the 
House, and sent to the Tower, [^utr Sea 
Company.] 

Aiz-la^hapelle, Treaty of (A^ril 
18, 1748), closed the War of the Austrian 
Succession. The initiative came from France, 
strengthened by her recent successes, and 
the strong desire for peace felt by England 
and Holland eventually forced the treaty 
on Austria and Sardinia. The principal arti- 
cles were : — The renewal of all former tre^ies, 
and the mutual restoration of all conquests, 
England giving hostages for the restoration 
of Cape Breton; the fortifications of Dun- 
kirk on the sea-sido were to be demolished ; 
the Duchies of Parma, Guastalla, and Pia- 
cenza were assigned to the Infant, Don 
I’hilip, but if he succeeded to the throne of 
Naples, the two first reverted to the house of 
Austria, and Piacenza to Sardinia ; the Duke 
of Modena and the republic of Genoa were 
reinstated in their former territories ; the 
Assiento Treaty with Spain was confirmed 
for four years; the Protestant succession in 
England was guaranteed according to the 
treaty of 1714, and the Pretender was to be 
excluded from France ; the Emperor was to be 
acknowledged by France, and the PragiAatic 
Sanction guaranteed; the Duchy of Silesia 
and the county of Glfttz wore guaranteed to 
the King of Prussia, and the portions of the 
Aiilaneso held by Sardinia were permanently 
suiTcnderod by Austria. It resulted in the 
breach of the Austrian and English alliance. 

Koch at Schoell, Hist, des Trails de Tiiar, ii., 
ch. 16 ; Coze, Pelham ; Mahon, Hist, of Eng , ; 
Arneth, Maria Theresa, 

Ajmeer, the chief town of a district in 
Rajputana, lying south-east of Jodpore. It 
was taken by the Mahrattas from the Moguls 
in 17 70, and was for nearly half a century alter- 
nately in the hands of the Mahrattas and of 
rival Rajput princes. In 1818 it was finally 
ceded to the British in return for a payment 
,f)i 50,000 rupees. The town contains the 
' puins of a very fine Hindoo temple. 

Akeman Street. [Roman Roads.] 
Alabama. [Geneva Award.] 

Alban. ^.bout the end of the ninth 
century, and before the term Scotia came into 
use, the district between the Firths of Fhrth 
and Clyde and the Spey, which had been 
known as Pictland, or the kin^m of 
Scone, was called Alban, or Albania (more 
correctly, Alba, or Albu), a name which had 
still earlier been used to designate the whole 
country north of the Forth and the Clyde. 
The first king of Alban was Donald, son of 
Constantine (889—900), Shortly after thisi 
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AlbuA was divided into seven provinces. 
About a century later the name was super- 
seded by that of Scotia, Malcolm, son of 
Kenneth (1005>->1034), being the first king 
of Scotia. 

Kiires or Albait, 


Donald .... 
Constantinfi, son of Aedh 
Malcolm . 

Indulph . 

Dttbh . 

Cnilcan . 

Kenneth . 

Constantine, son of Coilean 
Kenneth, son of Dubh . 


. 889-dOO 
. 90>-942 
. 942-054 
. 954-909 
. 952-907 
. 967—971 
. 971-995 
. 995-997 
. 997-1004 


See Skene, Celtic Scotland : a History of Ancient 
Allan, 1876. 


j^ban, St. (rf. 305 ?), is generally held to 
be ttie proto-martyr of Britain. His story, 
as related by Gildas, is that Alban, being 
then a Pagan, saved a confessor, who was 
being pursued by his persecutors, and was at 
the pomt of Wng seized, by hiding him in 
his own house, and by changing clothes with 
him. Alban was carried before thp magis- 
trate, but having in the meantime become a 
Christian, he refused to sacrifice to the gods, 
and was accordingly executed just outside 
the great city of Verulamium (St. Albans). 
Numerous miracles are related of him, but, 
putting these aside, there scorns no reason for 
doubting that he is a historic personage. The 
date of the martyr’s death is a difficulty, as in 
305 Constantins, the father of Constantine, 
was'Ctesar in Britain, who is known to have 
been very favourable to Christianity ; perhaiis 
wo may place the event in 283, the date 
assigned to it in the Saxon Chronicle. 

Bede, Ecclee. Hiet.^ i. 7; Gildas, Hiet,, § 10; 

Anglo-Saxon Chron,, snb. an. 


Albani. A name cognate in meaning 
with Alban and Albion, which is found asso- 
ciated with the Celtic tribe who possessed the 
districts of Breadalbane and Athol, with parts 
of Lochaber and Upper Lome. 

Albania. The name sometimes given to 
the Scottish Dalriada. [Daluiada.] 

AlbanSi 3 t., Abbey of, Ac. [St. 
Albans.] 

Albany! Peerage of. In 1398 Robert 
Stuart (second son of King Robert II. of 
Scotland) was created Duke of Albany. On 
the execution of his son, Murdoch, second 
Duke of Albany, in 1426, the peerage was 
forfeited to the crown, but revived by James 
IT. of Scotland, and conferred on hifl second 
son Alexander, who transmitted it to his son 
the Regent (1616-^-1623), John, Duke of 
All»ny. In 1666, the title, being again 
extinct, was granted to Henry Stuart, Lord 
Damley [DaanleyI husband of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. In 1772 the title of 
Countm of Alhantf was assumed by Louisa 
Maria of Stolberg-Gedem (1754 — 1823) on 
her marriage with Prince Charles Edward, the 
Young l^tender. She quitted her husband 


in 1780, and after his death married the poet 
Alfieri. On being deserted by his wife, the 
Pretender affect^ to create his natural 
daughter, by Clementina Walkin8haw,7)t/eA<’M 
of Albany. The title of Albany was added 
to that of York in the peerages of Ernest 
Augustus, brother of George A., Ernest Au- 
gustus, brother of George III., and Frederick, 
second son of that king. By letters patent, 
May 24, 1881, Prince I.ieopoId, fourth son of 
the Queen, was created Duke of Albany and 
Earl of Clarence. Ho died in 1884. [Stuart.] 

AlbaXLy! Robert Stcaut, Ist Duke of 
(6. 1339, d. 1419), the second son of iiobert II., 
and the brother of Robert HI., of Scotland, 
during his brother’s later years practically go- 
verned the kingdom. His inertness on the inva- 
sion of Scotland by Henry IV. gave rise to the 
suspicion that he was plotting for the death 
of hia nephew, David, Duke of Rothesay, 
who was besieged in Edinburgh Castle. 
That there may have been some truth in the 
supposition is likely ; for soon afterwards 
Rothesay was seized at Albany’s instigation, 
and imprisoned in Falkland Castle, where ho 
died of starvation, 1402. On his nephew’s 
death Albany became governor of the king- 
dom, and in that character gave support to 
a man whom ho declared to be Richard II. 
of England, and whom he hoped to be able 
to make use of against Henry IV. The 
capture of the young Prince James by the 
English was also ascribed to his inlngues, 
whether justly or not is uncertain. On 
the death of Robert III. Albany continued 
to govern the kingdom as regent, until his 
own death, Sept. 3, 1419. In spite of his 
odious private character, Albany seems to 
have ruled Scotland with vigour, justice, 
and moderation. 

See the Scotichronicon and Wyutoun, bk. is., 
for different views of his character ; and Burton, 
Hiet. of Scotland. 

Albany! Murdoch, 2nd Duke of 
(d. 1426), succeeded his father, Robert, as 
governor of Scotland, 1419, during the cap- 
tivity of James I. in England. Upon James’s 
return he was condemned and executed at 
Stirling, May, 1426, together with two of his 
sons, for having misused his power as regent. 

Albany! Alexandbu, Srd Duke of 
(d. 1486), was the second son of James II., and 
brother of James III., from whose jealousy he 
was compelled to take refuge in France, 1479. 
In 1483 he joined Edward IV. of England, 
executing a secret deed, in which he acknow- 
ledged the feudal supremacy of England over 
Scotland. After the affair at Lauderbridge 
(q.v.), Albany returned to Scotland and 
assumed the government for a short time; 
but on the terms of bis secret treaty leaking 
out, was again compelled to seek an asylum in 
England. Here he joined the Earl of Dougins 
in* an invasion of Scotland, which failed, 
Albany being obliged to go to France, where 
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ho became a gre^t favourite of Lbuis XI/ He 
is described in the Chronicle of Pittscottie 
as verrie wyse and manlie, and loved nothing 
so weill as able men, and maid great coast 
and expences theirupoun/* 

Chronicle of Pitteeottie; Lesley, Hitt, of Soot* 
land i Burtiin, Hist, of Sootland, 

Albany, Johk, 4th Duxb of, Kegent of 
Scotland fiom 1615 to 1624, was the son of 
Alexander, Duke of Albany, and nephew of 
James III. On the death of James lY*, 
Albany, who was Lord High Admiral of 
France, was summoned to Scotland to assume 
the regency, a position which his French 
education had by no means fitted him to fill. 
He arrived in Sootland in 1516, and one of his 
first acts as regent was to crush the power of 
the Earl of Angus, whom he managed to get 
conveyed to France ; his next, to bring to trial 
all whom he conceived to be in leagme with 
the Dougifm party. In September, 1522, he 
collected an immense army for the invasion of 
England, to retaliate upon Henry VIII. for 
having demanded his expulsion from the 
Scotch Estates. Henry, however, contrived 
by diplomacy to stay the blow before it had 
fallen, and Albany shortly after returned to 
France, where ho collected an auxiliary force, 
1523. Compelled, however, to raise the siege 
of Wark Castle, he retired to France in dis- 
gust, May, 1624, and never returned. 

Chronicle of Pitti*oMie; Lesley, Hist, of Scot- 
land ; Burton, Hist, of Sootland, 

Albemarle (or Aumale)i Fbeuaqb of. 

-Odo or Eudes, a claimant of the county of 
Champagne, held considerable possessions 
at Albemarle, in Normandy. lie married 
Adeliza, sister of William the Conqueror, 
and his wife, styled in Domesday Book 
“Oomitissa de Albemarle,’* obtained largo 
grants of land in England^ Her son 
Stephen (1127) is called <^Ck)me8 Albe- 
marlensis,’’ and the title was injimrited by his 
son William, who greatly diitiiiguished him- 
self at the battle of the Standard. {See Sir 
Harris Nicolas’ note in his ^Utorie Peerage,) 
His heiress Hawisia carried tlm title to William 
de Fortibus (d, 1195), from whom it passed 
to their son, William da Fortibus, one 
of the twenty-five barons r^ed in Magna 
Charts. His granddaughter|Avelma married 
Edmund, Earl of L^ca8|Br, second son 
of Henry III., so tluit | the title and 
hbnours of Albemarle beeme fink in the 
royal house. In 1397, 0E|^r4 Earl of 
Rutland, ^n of Edmund, ol^York, was 
created Duke of Albemarle m .dSmale), but 
forfeited the title in 1399. 14fi, Thomas, 

second son of Henry lY,, wa^pereflsd Duke of 
Clarence and Earl of Albemai^ ; was killed 
at Beaugc in 1421, when thd^er^e became 
extinct. It was revived in if 42^^ in favour 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who 
was giunted the title for life. It again be>* 
came extinct on his death in 1439. In 1660 


General Cleorge Monk was created Duke of 
Albemarle. Ibe title paseed to his son 
Chnstopher, and expix’ed with him in 1669. 
In 1606 the earldom of Albemarle was revived 
and conferred on William IlL’s faithful 
follower, Arnold Joost van Keppel, in whose 
descendants it has since remained. 

Albaiuarldy Geobob Mohx, Duxb of 

8 . 1608, d. 1670), was the second son of a 
evonshire baronet, entered the army as a 
volunteer, and took part in the expedition to 
the Isle of Rhe in . 1628 ; and after p6a<^ 
was made with Franco joined the. Earl of 
Oxford’s regiment, which had been raised for 
the support of the Protestants in Germany 
and Holland. He remained abroad foi^^ten 
years, returning to England in 1639, in time 
to take part in the Scotch war. After 
hesitating for some time between king 
and Parliament, Monk decided on joining 
the forces which had boon sent over from 
Ireland by Ormond to Charles’s assistance. 
As major-general of these troops, Monk 
took part in tho battle of Nantwich, where 
he was taken prisoner and committed to 
the Tower. Here he remained for more 
than two years, but in 1646 ho was liberated 
and placed in command of the English forces 
in Ulster. He was so badly supported that 
he was forced to make terms with the rebels 
under Owen Roo O’Neil, for which he was 
censured by Parliament, although the lude- 
^ndent leaders had advised the treaty. But 
Monk had convinced Cromwell of his ability, 
and on tho latter being appointed, in 1650, 
to the command of tho parliamentary forces 
in Scotland, ho made Monk lieutenant-general 
of artillery. At the battle of Dunbar, Monk 
showed great bravery, and on Cromwell’s 
return to England he was left to complete 
tho reduction of Scotland, which he speedily 
efiected, though not without considorable 
cruelty. In 1653, on the outbreak of the 
Dutch war. Monk was appointed one of tho 
admirals of the fleet, and had a share in the 
great victory off the Texel. He returned to 
his command in Scotland in 1054, and re- 
mained there till the death of Oliver CromweU, 
when he acknowledged Richard, and advised 
to rely on the Presbyterian party, and 
endeavour to gather the old nobility and the 
country gentlemen round him. But during 
Richam’s short reim anarchy prevailed in 
England. The Parliameilt had l^en forcibly 
dissolved by the army, and the Rump restored, 
only to be dispersed a few months uterwaxds 
by the soldiers. Having obtained a graffli of 
money from the Soot<m Estates, on New 
Tear’s Day, 1660, Monk crossed the border, 
and on Februaij 3rd entered London. All 
opposition to him proved fruitless, and the 
Rump, which had been hurried^ resuscitated, 
hailed him as their deliverer. Perceiving the 
strength of the royalist reaction he determined 
to restore the monarchy, and sent an invitation 
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to Charles II. to retiiTL. In taking this step 
he had the majority ol a free Parliament at 
his back, for he had compelled the Hump to 
dissolve itself, and the new House of Com* 
monsy though largely Presbyterian, contained 
a vast number of members who regarded the 
Royal Family with favour. At the same 
time he showed his prudence by counselling 
Charles to promise a general pai^on, freedom 
of consoience, payment of the soldiers’ arrears, 
and the confirmation of confiscated estates. 
He also took into account the probability of 
his plans being upset by resistance on the 
l)art of the army. Ho did his best to mollify 
the temper of such regiments as were within 
his reacn by promises and rewards ; and in 
order, if necessary, to confront force with 
force, he called out and organised the militia. 
So skilfully did he arrange matters that only 
one slight outbreak occurred. Lambert, who 
had opposed Monk on his southward march, 
and had been taken, escaped from prison and 
raised a small army in the centre of England. 
The attemfkt was easily quashed, Lambert was 
again made piisoncr, and Charles, on landing, 
was received with general satisfaction. Monk 
reaped the highest rewards. * He was created 
Duke of Albemarle and lieutenant-general of 
the forces, and a perpetual pension of £7,000 a 
year was gi'anted to him. On the renewal of 
the Dutch war in 1C64 he was appointed 
joint admiral with Prince ' Rupert, and be- 
haved with his usual bravery. During the 
Plague of 106o ho was invested by the king 
with the government of London, and by his 
energy greatly alleviated the general misery, 
and preserved order. He took no prominent 
part in politics during the few remaining 
years of his life. 

Guizot, Mettle (£ug. translation, 1851, with 
Lord 'Whaxncliffo's notes) ; Gumble, Life of 
Monk, 1671 ; Skinner, Life of Monk, 1723 ; Lodge, 
Portraits, vol. v. ; Ludlow, Memoirs ; White- 
locke, Memoire ; Clarendon, Hist, of the 
Rebellion. [F. S. P.] 

AlbamarlOi Aunold Joost van Keppel, 
IsT Earl of (6. 1669, d. 1718), accompanied 
William of Orange to England. He was the 
confidential friend of the king, and acted as 
his chamberlain. He was raised to the 
peerage in 1 696. After the death of William, 
Albemarle was chosen by the States- General 
to command their cavalry, and fought in the 
war of the Spanish succession. He was taken 
prisoner at Denain in 1712. 

Biographica Britannica; Macaulay, Eist of 
England, 

Albemarle, Georoe Kbfpel, 3rd Earl 
OF (A 1724, 4, 1772h the son of William Anne, 
2Dd earl, served, as aide-de*camp to the Duke 
of Cumberland, at Fontenoy and Culloden. In 
1746 he was elected member for Chichester, 
which place he continued to represent till 
1754, when he succeeded to the earldom. In 
1761 he was appointed governor of Jersey. 
In March, 1762, he embarked as commander- 


in-chief of the land forces destined for the 
reduction of Havannuh, and captured Fort 
Moro after a stubborn resistance. Still the 
Spanipds declined to surrender; but after 
enduring a cannonade for six hoiiiti Huvannah 
capitulated with eleven men of- war and one 
million and a half of money, and about the 
same amount in merchandise. In Parliament 
the earl took an active part in most of the 
Whig measures of his time, especially making 
himself conspicuous by his opposition to the 
Royal Marriage Act, and by joining with 
folity-seven other peers, in 1770, in a solemn 
pledge against any future infriogement of the 
rights of the people at elections. 

Albemarle, Ilockinghom and his Cotemporaries ; 
Jesse, Reign of Qeorge 111 , ; Grenville Papers, iii. 

Alboz^y Prince (A 1819, d. 1861), the hus- 
band of Queen Victoria, was the second son 
of the reigning Duke of 8axe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and nephew to King Leopold of Belgium, 
and the Duchess of Kent. I'he prince was 
admirably and carefully educated, and in 
November, 1839, formtdly betrothed to his 
cousin, the Queen, to whom he was married 
February 10, 1840. By an Act passed just 
before this event, a sum of £30,000 a year 
was settled on the prince for life, the grant 
having been reduced from £50,000, the sum 
proi)08ed by the Ministry, by the efforts of 
tho Radicals and the Opposition. By a subse- 
quent Act of this session tho prince was 
named regent in the event of the. Queen’s 
death before the heir to tho crown attained 
tho age of eighteen ; and in 1857 he was desig- 
nated “Prince Consort” by letters patent. 
Ho died, to the universal regret of the nation, 
of typhoid fever, Dec. 14, 1861. The prince’s 
position, as husband of a constitutional sove- 
reign, had been a peculiarly difficult and 
trying one. Apprehensions were frequently 
expressed in the earlier part of his married 
life that his infiuence would bo too extensively 
exercised in matters of state ; and during the 
years of the Crimean war it was asstrted and 
popularly believed, though, as it was proved, 
without a shadow of foundation, that tho 
prince had taken an undue share in the 
management of the anny and the disposal of 
patronage. It was, how*^ever, gradually ac- 
knowledged that the difficult circumstances 
of his situation could hardlj' have been met 
with greater tact and conscientiousness, and 
with more thorough appreciation of the theory 
of constitutional monarchy. The prince 
found a more congenial sphere than politics 
in the encouragement of the arts and 
in the promotion of social and industrial 
reforms, and to his efforts the inauguration 
and successful establishment of the Great 
Exhibition of 1861 were in great part due. 

The Speeches and Addresses of Ptince Albert, 
with an Jntrod., 1862: Sir Theodore Martin's 

. authoritative and elaborate Life of the Prince 
CoTUOrt ; Memoirs of Baron t'Mmar, 1872 ; The 
Early Tears of the Prince Consort, 1867. 
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Albinutf Clodius {^d, 197) y commander 
of the Koman forces in Britain, was |>ro« 
claimed Emperor by the legions of the province 
on the assassination of Pertinux (193). His 
rival, Ij^everus, who was declared emperor by 
the troops of Pannonia, at first attempted to 
win him over by favours; but in 197 marched 
against him and defeated and slew him at 
Lyons. This battle of Luffdunum, or Lyons, 
is interesting as being the first recorded battle 
fought by a British army on the Continent. 

Dio Cassius, Ixxiii.— v. 

Albion was perhaps the oldest name for 
Britain. It occurs in a treatise once ascribed 
to Aristotle (De Mundo^ c. 3, in Mon, Hist, 
Brit, i.), “ rovrfp (sc. ry 'ClKtau^) yriaot 
Hfyiffrai tc ol<rat ^60, fipfravyiKoi 

\ty6pL€yai, ‘'AAfito*' Kal *Upyrj ” (cf. Bede, Jlist, 
Be.f i. 1., in Mon, Hist, Brii,^ 108 A). Rex 
Albionis insulae ” was a very favourite title of 
the more jwworful Anglo-Saxon kings {nee 
example in Freeman, Norm, Conq.y i. 548 — 
651), but in later times Albion mainly occurs 
in poetry. The word means “ white,” and 
its use was, perhaps, suggested by the chalk 
cliffs of the south-east coast. It is etymo- 
logically connected with “albus,” “alp,’^ &c., 
and is the Brythonic (Cymric) fonu of the 
Goidelic (Gaelic) Alban,” Drum 

Albin” is ** Dorsum Albionis” (Mon. Jlid. 
Brit., 175 ^0- 

For much curious iufomiatloxi and extraor- 
dinary etymologies, see Cooper, Thesaurus 
JAngwe Bominic et Bntannicce; Dictionariam 
Historicum (Loudon, 1565), s.v. Albion. See 
also Khys, Celtie Britain, x). 900-203. 

[T. F. T.] 

Albnera, Battle op (May 16, 1811), 
during the Peninsular War, was fought by 
Beresford to check Soult, who was advancing 
to the relief of Badajos. Soult had with him 
20,000 veteran troops, while BerOsford, though 
ho had nominally 30,000 mem could only 
depend on the handful of 7,000 British troops. 
He had, however, taken up a strong position 
on a range of hills, in front of which ran the 
Albuora River; the British being in the centre, 
with Blake and the Spaniards on the right. 
During the night of the 16th Soult massed his 
men with a view to carrying the table-land 
which threatened the English right and rear; 
and on the morning of th^ 16th directea 
n feint attack in front. I^rcsford ordered 
lUako to change front, to glmrd Against an 
cxx)octed flank attack on thg right, but that 
general for a long time &fusi^ to obey 
orders, and the movemei:^ wip only at 
length carried out by Bei*^ord^in percM>n, 
who, even wheQ he had chafed front of 
the Spaniards, could scarcel^ndtiee them to 
move. Beresford was affioady?; thinking 
of retreating, . when Cornel • Hardinge 
with th3 4th division, ahd A.berorombie 
with a brigade of the 2nd division, which 
horl only been slightly engaged, pushed 
on to the high ground. The crowded forma- 


tion of the ‘French prevented them from 
executing any rapid movement ; and, in 
spite of a storm of grapeshot, the British 
infantry irresistibly pressed on till, “ slowly 
and with a horrid carnage, the French were 
pushed by the incessant vigour of the 
attack to the farthest edge pf the hiU.” 
The attempt to bring up reserves “only 
increased the in’cmediable confusion ; and the 
mighty mass, breaking off like a loosened 
cliff, went headlong down the steep, andi 
1,800 un wounded men, the remnant of 6,000 
unconquerable British soldiers, stood trium- 
phant on the fatal hill.” In four hours 
nearly 7,000 of the allies and 8,000 French 
had been struck down. On the 17th Soult 
took up a threatening position, hut on^he 
arrival of British reinforcements marahed 
away, and abandoned the attempt to relieve 
Badajos. 

There is a striking account of the battle in 
Napier, Peninsular ITar. [^AV. R. S.l 

Alcantara, Captuke of (1706), was 
efi’ected by Lord Galway during tlfb War of 
Succession in Spain (q.v.). Ho had urged on 
the Portuguese troops tlio duty of advancing 
on Madrid to co-ex^orate with the troops of 
the Archduke Charles advancing from Bar- 
celona. On his way he drove out a garrison 
placed by Marshal Berwick in Alcantara. 
“ Ton good battalions ” of Berwick’s force 
w'ero taken, and sixty pieces of cannon. 

Alcock, John (d. 1600), Bishop of Roches- 
ter, Worcester, and Ely, bom between 1430 
and 1440, at Beverley, in Yorkshire, was ap- 
point(fd dean of the chapel of St. Stephen in 
the Palace of Westminster in 1462, and in 
Alarch, 1470, acted as Edward IV. ’s envoy to 
the King of Castile. After the victory of 
Barnet, Alcock was made Master of the Rolls, 
w^hich appointment he resigned in March, 
1472, to John Morton, upon his own advance- 
ment to the bishopric of Rochester. During 
the temporary illness of Bishop Stillington, 
Alcock held the Great Seal from 20th Septem- 
ber, 1472, to April 5th, 1473; and in Septem- 
ber, 1476, ho was appointed to the bishopric 
of Worcester. During Richard Ill.’s reign 
his influence on public affairs was very slight ; 
vbut on the accession of Henry VII. he became 
".Lord Chancellor, in 1486; and in 1486 sue- 
ceeded Morton as Bishop of Ely. He built 
the beautiful hall at his episcopal palace of 
Ely, and Jesus College, ^Cambridge, which he 
founded on the site of the old monastery of 
St. lladigunda. 

Foss, Judges of England, vol. v. 

Aldanuan, or Xaldormaii^ which is 
the more ancient form of the word, means 
simply elder man ; that is, one advanced in 
years. It is used in two distinct senses. 

(1) Among the first English settlers the 
title appears to have meant simply phieftain, 
the position of the ealdorman corresponding 
to that of the princeps of the Germanic 



tribes us described by Tacitus before the 
migration, and it continued to be occasionally 
used vaguely as an equivalent to lord or 
noble ; but in all public documents the word 
is eridently taken in the strict sense of the 
chief magistrate of the shire or group of 
shires, and was not necessarily connected 
with nobility of blood, service, or large 
estate. This restriction of tl\e title ma>j be 
dated about the l>eginuing of the ninth 
century, in the days of Egberi. The 
ealdorraan was, in theor>% elected in the 
Witenagemot, but the ofiico became practi- 
cally hereditary. As the power of the 
kingdom of Wessex lose, and the smaller 
kin^oms wore absorbed by it, the des- 
conoknts of the royal houses often became 
hereditary oaldormcn in almost unbroken 
succession; and when their lines became 
extinct, the ealdormen aiipointed by the king, 
with the implied, if not expressed, con^nt of 
the Witan, tmnsmiLted the office to their des- 
cendants. Their jurisdictions became en- 
larged, probably by the aggregation of several 
shires under one rule. The position of the 
great ealdormen w’as a high one ; they were 
practically independent of weak kings. Their 
wergild^ the fine exacted from those who killed 
them, was equal to that of the bishop, and four 
times that of the theyn, the king’s being six 
times. The duties of the oaldorman con- 
sisted in administering the shire conjointly 
with the sherifip, who represented the royal 
as opposed to the national authority. He 
commanded the military force of the shire, 
in which caiiacity he was sometimes called 
heretoga^ the leader of the host {here) ; and 
ho sat with the sheriff and the bishop in the 
shiremoot, receiving a third of the fines levied 
in the juiisdiction. The ealdormen also 
attended the central Witenagemot, together 
with the bishops. In Ethel red’s i-eigii the 
name ealdorinan began to l»o supplanted by 
the Danish title, earl^ and this process was 
completed when Canute divided the kingdom 
into four great earldoms. From that date the 
title sank to its earlier meaning of headman, 
and was applied to almost any local officer. 
Thus, in the thirteenth century there is an 
ealdorman of the hundred, who represents 
his hundred in the shire moot. [AV^also Earl ; 
Sheriff.] 

(2) Aldermao, in its mediaeval and modern 
sense, means an official invested with certain 
municipal powers and duties, and associated 
with tna mayor in the government of a city 
or town corporate. l%e word ealdorman, 
or aldjsrman, had, as has been shown, become 
applied to any headman or local officer, and 
accordingly, in the reign of Henry II., wo 
find that the headman of a gild is colled 
alderman. .When, as happened in some of 
the great towns, the English system of a gild, 
or ti^e corporation, gradually lost its identity 
in the eommum^ or municipal corporation, the 
presiding officer of which was the mayor, the 


mayor and aldermen became associated in 
the government of the new municipalities. 
The first mayor of London was appointed in 
1191, and the institution of mayor and alder- 
men in the krge towns was pretty general 
by the end of the reign of John. The autho- 
rity of the aldermen was, nt first, by no 
means secure, and throughout the reign of 
Henry III. the populace of London protested 
against their claim to assess taxation and 
elect the mayor. However, we find thorn, with 
four men from each W'ard, sending niembors to. 
Parliament in 1297, and thoir appointments, 
which were annual under Edward II., wore for 
life under Edward IV. Under the Lancas- 
trian kings, the mayor and aldonnon are 
associated with the town councils, relics of the 
earlier town government, wdiich first consisted 
of twenty-four, and afterwards of larger 
numbers, and became prominent from the 
decay of the machinery of the local courts ; 
the mayor, aldermen, and town council forming 
the elemerits of the mumcipal corporation. 
The numbers and sometimes the functions of 
the aldermen were settled in the cluirters of 
incorporation granted to the towns. Under 
the Stuarts, their powers were frequently 
tampered with from above by the forfeit uro 
and alteration of the ebarters of incoi pora- 
tion, and the appointment of individual aider- 
men by royal authority ; while they in turn 
usurped the privileges of the burgesses and 
freemen, became self-elective, and in somo 
Ciises obtained the exclusive riglit of electing 
members of Paiiiinnent. Their electoral 
power, however, was taken from them by the 
Kofoim Bill, and in 1835 the Municipal 
Keform Act and a subsequent Act in 1869 
did away with the old order of aldenncn 
(except in London), and enacted that their 
successors were to be elected for six years 
instead of for life, one-half of their number 
retiring every third year; and that they 
should form oiic-third of the tow'ii councilloHi, 
from whom and by whom they were to be 
chosen. Under the Local Government Act, 
1888, county aldermen are one-fourth of the 
uiombers of county councils, and are elected 
by the rtst from their owm number or from 
outside. The alderman is represented in 
Scotland by the bailie; in IreLn^ he is 
elected by the burgesses. [Gild ; Town.] 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., chaps, v., vi., li., xv., and 
xxi., and Select Charters; Palifravo, The Eng. 
Commonwealth ; Brady, On Birovghs; Mere- 
weather and Stephens, Hist, of Boroughs: Grant, 
The Law of Corporations; Maitland, Hist, of 
London, Statutes 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 76; 
and 22 Viof., c. 35. [L. C. S.] 

AlcUrid (Ealdfritu), King of North- 
umbria (686—706), was the son of Osw^y, and 
brother of Egfrith, whom he succeeded. He 
was well instruct^ in theology and secular 
learning, and acquired the title of “ the 
wisi st of kings.” His territory was curtailed 
by the conquests of the Piets, but on the 
whole his ro gn was prosperous. 
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Aldhelniy or Adelm* 3 t., Biahop of 
Sherborne (^. dmr 640, 709), was bom in 

Wiltshire, and appears to have been connected 
with the family of the West Saxon kings. 
Early in life he was sent to study in Kent, 
and afterwards joined the community of 
scholars who had studied under the Irish 
hermit, Meidulf, at Malmesbury; of which 
monastery Aldhelin became abbot. He after- 
wards made a journey to Rome, and took 
part in the dispute with the British clergy 
about Easter. In 705 ho was made Bishop of 
Sherborne. Aldhelm’s learning was greatly 
celebrated. Ho wrote in the vernacular as 
well as in Latin, and has been called the 
father of Anglo- Latin poetry.” King Alfred 
considered him ns among the best of English 
poets. He wrote a prose treatise, Laude 
Virgmitatin ; and a poem, De Laude Vitv/inum; 
some JEnigmata in verse ; and some letters to 
Aldfrid of Northumbria and others. 

Will, of MnlmesVniry, Vita Aldhelmi ; in 
Wharton's Anglia Sacra; Wrij^ht, Biographia 
Brit. Litt, i. iiOd. where a list of editions of 
Aldhelm'g works is given. 

Aldred (Ealured), {d. 1060), Arch- 
bishop of York, was a monk of Winchester, 
who became Abbot of Tavistock, and in 1046 
Bishop of Worcester, Like many of the 
native English prelates he travelled much 
on the Continent. Besides journeying to 
Home, in 1050 he traversed Hungary and 
visited Jerusalem ; and subsequently was 
sent by Edward the Confessor on a mission 
to the Emperor Henry TIL In 1061 he 
became Archbishop of York, retaining the 
SCO of Worcester m commendam. The Pope 
refused to bestow the pallium on him till 
he gave up the see of Worcester. On the 
death of Edward, Aldred crowned Harold ; 
but on the death of that prince ho submitted 
to William, and in fact became a strong sup- 
porter of the new dynastj% He performed 
the coronation ceremony for the Conqueror, 
in default of Stigand. Several legendary 
tales are told of the latter part of his life, 
among which is the striking story that he 
cursed William for his evil deeds, and caused 
the king to fall trembling at^s feet. 

William of Malmesbury. Tk Qeit, Ponti/., 154 
T. Stubbs, Aeta Pontif. Mafacen$,^ 1701 ; Free^ * 
man, Norm, Cong., ii. 8$, iv. Ac. 

Ale-Tast^ri ALB-CoNirBR,f;or Alb- 
PorNDER, was an officer appofated formerly in 
every manor and borough |p e^hmino and 
assay the beer and ale, and dishonest 

ale-vendors to the next courtf^t 'll* borough- 
court. The assize of bread |f|d w (panU et 
eerevi8ia)y 51 Henry III., regfptedl^he selling 
and inspection of these twOf^ehief - articles of 
food. The ale-tastors were cKoseilAnd sworn 
in tho court-leet once a year. $he c^ce, which 
is of veiy great antiquity, still survives in some 
psprts of England. It has been thought to 
owe its origin to the convivial feasts in which 


tlie business of the primitive Teutonic com** 
munities was largely transacted. 

Alexander I., the Fiekck, King^ of 
Scotland («. 1107, d, 1124), was the son of 
Malcolm Oanmore and Mar^ret, and successor 
to his brother Eadgar, or Edgar. By Eadgar’s 
will he obtained as his kingdom the lands north 
of the Forth and Clyde, his brother David in- 
heriting Lothian and Cumbria. He gained a 
great victory on the Moray Firth over the 
rebellious Maormars of Boss and the Meams, 
and founded, in gratitude, the monastery 
of Scone. An attempt to reconstitute the 
bishopric of St. Andrews involved the king 
in disputes with the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury, ending only wuth lus death, which 
took place at Stirling, April, 1124. He had 
married Sybilla, natural daughter of Henry I. 
of England. Witli his father^s courage and 
restless ambition, he seems to have inherited 
from his mother a devotional feeling and a 
taste for religious exeicises, whicli were much 
less characteristic of his race. He inaugurated 
tho feudal policy so thoroughly carriod out by 
his successor, David. 

Bobertson, Early Kings of Scotland; Skeue, 
Celtic Scotland. 

Alexander II., King of Scotland (s, 
Dec. 6, 1214, d. 1249), was son and successor 
to William the Lion. Tho young king, 
who was on friendly terms with the 
Engli.sh barons, had to maintain a border army 
to frustriite theiittacks of John until 1217. 
Carlisle surrendered to the Scots, and the 
Castle of Tweodrnouth was demolished in 
1217. In Juno, 4221, Alexander married 
Joanna, sister of Henry III. The next 
year Alexander entered Argyle, drove 
out all those who had been engaged in 
insurrections against the royal power, 
and turned the whole district into the 
sheriffdom of Argyle, creating also the 
bishopric of the same name. After a struggle 
of some years’ duration he succeeded in 1235 
in finally bringing Galloway into subjection 
to the crown. The following year Alexander 
refused to do homage to the English king, 
and laid claim to the northern counties of 
England; at a conference between the two 
.'Ikings, at Newcastle, war was only averted by 
The strong inclination which the Englislk 
barons showed for peace. In 1244 there was 
another rupture between the two kings, 
and war W’as imminent T 'but it was averted 
by tho mediation of Hichard of Cornwall 
and the Archbishop of York. In ^48, 
Alexander, after trying to induce Haco, King 
of Norway, to surrender the sovereignty of 
the isles, made an expedition to the Sudroys. 
He died, however, before accomplishing his 
object, near Oban, July 8, 1249, and was 
buried at Melrose. He manied, as his second 
wife, Mary, daughter of Er^crrand de Coucy. 
He had been a good king, noted for his 
moderation and justice, bent on the iinprove* 



ment of his subjects and tho consolidation of 
the various discordant elements in his king- 
dom. Sir David Dairy mple calls him “one 
of the wisest princes that ever reigned over 
Scotland.” 

S^e the SeoHehronicon, edited by Mr. Skone : 

Dairy mple, o/Scotland ; Boberttion, Early 

Kings oj Scotland ; Skene, Celtic ScoUand ; Burton, 

Hitt, of Scotland, 

Alexander ZZI.. King of Scotland 
{b. 1241, 8, 1249, d. 1286), was the son of 
Alexander II. and Mary de Coucy. In 1251, in 
accordance with the temis of tho Treaty of 
Newcastle, he was married to his cousin 
Margaret, daughter of Henry III. In 1255, 
Henry procured the appointment of the Earl 
of Dunbar, who was favourable, to his in- 
terest, as regent in the place of tho Earl of 
Menteith, who, however, recovered his power. 
In 1263 a war broke out between Alexander 
and Haco of Norway, for possession of the 
Sudroysand the Norso districts on the main- 
land, which ended in the victory of tho Scots 
at Largs (q.v.), and the consequent annexa- 
tion of the Isles to Scotland, 1266. In 1274 
Alexander and his queen were present at 
Edward I, *8 coronation ; and in 1278 tho 
Scotch king did homage to his brother-in-law 
at Westminster, for lands held in England. 
On the death of his second son, Alexander, 
January, 1284, the king, loft childless, sum- 
moned a mooting of the Esttites at Scone, 
and caused them to recognise his grand- 
daughter, Margaret, the Maid of Norway, 
as their future sovereign. Shortly after- 
wards he married Yolando, daughter of 
the Count of Dreux, but died owing to a fall 
from his horse, near Kinghorn, in Mar<'h, 
1285. “ To judge from the events of his 

reign,” says Mr. Kobertson, ‘‘ho was an able, 
upright, and high-spirited sovereign. ” 

Hcotichronicon ; Robertson, Early Kings of 

Scotland ; Burton, HiMt. of Scotland. 

Alexander, Bishop of Lincol>’ ((/. 1148), 
was one of the family group of episcopil 
statesmen of Stephen’s reign, of which Alex- 
ander’s uncle, the Justiciar, Roger, Bishop 
of Salisbury, was the head. By his in- 
fluence ho was advanced to the see of Lin- 
( coin, and probably also held some oftioe in 
[ tho royal court. He was one of the bishops 
r arrested by Stephen in 1139, and was kept in 
prison some considerable time. After his 
i release he retired from political life, and was 
appointed Papal legate in England. Henry 
of Hdntingdon dedicated his history to 
Alexander, and speaks of him in terms of tho 
; highest praise. He began the erection of the 
present cathbdral of Lincoln, to replace tho 
former one, which was destroyed by fire. 

Henry of Huntingdon, Hiatoria ; Pauli, Eng. 

Oeachiektej Stubbs, Const, Hist, 

Alexandra, Queen-Mother, Widow of 
Edwabd VII. {b. Dec. 1, 1844), the eldest 
daughter of Christian IX., King of Denms^k, 


was married to Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, on March 10th, 1863. Queen Con- 
sort from 1901 to May, 1910, when Edward 
YU. died. In public life the Queen has 
always evinced a strong interest in the 
welfare of the masses, ^ing particularly 
c^ociated with hospital charities. In private 
life Queen Alexandra devotes much time to 
her favourite hobby of photography, and she 
is passionately fond of dogs. 

Alexandria* Battle of (2l8t March, 
1801), was fought by the British force under 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, which had been sent 
out to complete tho destruction of tho dimi- 
nished remnant of Bonaparte’s army after he 
had effected a landing in Aboukir Bay, in the 
face of a large French force, on the let of 
JMarch. During the next three weeks tho 
French gradually fell back before the British, 
till they retired into Alexandria. Aber- 
croinby now stationed himself to the east of 
Alexandria, with his right resting on some 
Roman ruins on tho sea-shore, and his left on 
tho liukc Mayadieh. Early on the 2l8t tho 
French infantry attacked simultaneously both 
flanks, though tho serious attack was on the 
riglit, where all tho French cavalry were 
launched upon the English. The attack 
was resisted by J^Ioore’s division with stub- 
born bravery, until Abercromby ordered the 
reserve to ciiarge. It obeyed, threw tho 
French into confusion, and hurled them back 
to their own lines. Meanwhile the attack on 
tho left had proved to be merely a feint, and 
a real attack on tho centre had been repulsed 
by the Guards. The British loss was heavy, 
and Sir Ralph Abercromby fell. Deprived 
of its genoral, tho army was handled 
with an excess of caution. The French 
finally capitulated. 

Alison, Hist, of Europe, 

Alexandria* Bombardment of (1882). 
In May, 1882, owing to the disturbed state of 
Egypt, where the so-called ** National Party,” 
under Arabi Pasha, had obtained a complete 
control of the government, and seemed bent 
on dethroning the Kbedive, an English and 
French fleet was ordered to enter the harbour 
of Alexandria. An attempt of the Khedive 
to dismiss Arabi failed. On June 11th a 
fanatical outbreak occurred, and several hun- 
dreds of Europeans, in^i^uding an officer of 
the fleet and the British consul, were killed or 
injured. The fortifications of Alexandria 
were being constantly streng^ened, till they 
menaced uie safety of the British fleet, ^e 
English admiral, 8ir Beauchamp Seymonr, 
demanded that these works shonla he discon- 
tinued. On the 9th and 10th the fpreign 
ships, including those of France, st^med 
out of the Karbour. Bight ironclads 
and five gunboats began the bonihardment 
on tho llth, destroying the forts and 
causing the garrison to evacuate the town. 
The loss of the English was trifling, 
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ihongh tho £gypti«n» fpught with bravery. 
Sir Beauchamp . Se^Oilfi was raised to tne 
peerage under the' title ofXord Alcester. 

iinnaal Eeniiter, 1882 j Hi8lo)'y of the Year, 
1881 

Alford, Battle of (May, 1640), was 
a skirmish fought in Aberaeenshiro between 
Montrose, at the head of tho Cavaliers, and 
tho Covenanters under Hurry and BaiUic. 
The latter wore defeated. 

Ali^d (^* 849? d. 901), called in his 
own times j^LFiiEn JiIthelwvfing, in later, 
Alfred the Great ; King of tho West-Saxons 
between 871 and 901, was bom at ^Hho royal 
town that is called Wanating” (Wantage), 
in Berkshire. Tho date usually given on tho 
authority of Assor is 849. But an earlior 
date, 842 or 843, for his birth would remove 
at least one difficulty in the story of his life, 
without raising, so far as tho present writer 
can judge, any others that cannot bo ex- 
plained. «Ho was the youngest son of King 
Ethelwulf and his wife, tho Lady Osburgh, 
and the grandson of Egbci-t, and of Oslac, the 
pinoerna, or cup-bearer, of Ethelwulf. 

We are told nothing of Alfred’s childhood, 
and but little of his boyhood. In 853, says 
tho Chronicle, his father sent him to Rome, 
when Leo (IV.) was Pope; and tho Pope there 
consecrated him king, and took him as his 
spiritual son. Tho well-known account given 
in Asser of the way in which his lifelong love 
of letters was drst kindlPd is now looked upon 
with considerable doubt. There is certainly 
more than one fatal objection to it, on* tho 
supposition that Alfred was born as late as 
849. In 861 his mother laid been dead at 
least si.\ years ; his father, who had taken as 
second wife a girl nut much older than Alfred 
himself, and his eldest brotter, who had 
married this same girl on her widowhood, 
were also dead, and another brother was king 
in the elder’s place; but if We can bring 
ourselves to believe the date of Alfred’s birth, 
as now printed, a blunder for an earlior, w^e 
can safely acquiesce in the litend truth of tho 
beautiful story. I ^ ^ Q J . 

When we add to theselscAps <3 irfformation 
the facts that he lost his mother about 855, 
and his father in 858, we idOsscss all that can 
bo received as certain or iidmissiblo kno\y- 
ledgo respecting his youthij The story thatT, 
he went again to Rome, as fiis father’s com- | 
panion, in 865, is discredited by the silence of 
the Chronicle on tho subject In 868homarried 
Alcswith^ tho dau^ter Ethelred, sur- 
named Mickle (tho Big), E|^] o?. the Gainas, 
in Lincolnsliire. If Asser’l speaks the 
truth, the wedding festivitffes wpre not yet 
ov6r when ho was seized a i!^lady of so 
strange and mysterious a^natnire that the 
simple folk of the time suaj^ted it to be the 
work of the ’devil. This wpold i^em to have 
been some peculiar form of nervous disease. 
It^most painful feature was its periodic re- 
currence ; it sometimes came U2)an him with* 


out a minute’s warning, and paralysed his 
powers on occasions that demanded their 
fullest exercise. In the same year, witli^ 
a few weeks, perhaps, he was called upon 
to faco, for the first time, what proved to 
be the one mighty task of his life. Tlio 
Danes had fallen upon tho knd of the Mer- 
cians. Burghred, me Mercian king, cried to 
his brother-ih-law and over-lord, Ethelred, 
King of the West-Saxons, for help. His cry 
was hoard, and Alfred went with his brother 
to the siege of Nottingham, v;herc tho Danes 
Wore lying. Nottingham was won back, not 
by force, but by a treaty — which probably 
meant a bargain that gave the English a 
broathing-spaco, and tho Danes a fair profit 
on their adventure. ^ 

Three years later (871) Alfred was sum- 
moned to grapple with the work he was bom 
to accomplish, in deadly earnest ; and, as if 
to bring him to tho fulfilment of his destiny, 
his elder brothers wore rapidly dying off. In 
860 tho West-Saxon kingship had passed from 
Ethelbald to Ethclbert, whoso death in 865 
had given the crown to Ethelred, and thus 
placed Alfred on tho very steps of the throne. 
After tho peace of Nottingham tho invaders 
had gone back to York, stayed there a year, 
and then (870) had marched southward, 
seized on Thetford, and beaten in battle and 
slain Edmund, the East- Anglian king. Very 
early next year (871) they burst into Wosaox 
itself. “Tho destroying host” laid hold 
on Reading, secured their position there, 
and proceeded Straightway to carry on from 
thence their work of plunder and havoc. To- 
wards Reading tho men of Wessex t^once 
liHstcned^ under tho command of King Ethcl- 
red, of Alfred, and of Ethelwulf, tho alder- 
man; and a furious strife ensued, which 
lasted throughout tho year. Fight followed 
fight in quick succession. Victorious under 
Ethelwulf at Englefield the West-Saxons 
wore, a few days later, baffled at Head- 
ing, though led by their king and his 
brother in person ; and after ^at slaughter 
had to full back, leaving tho field of carnage 
in tho possession of their enemies. Foiled 
for tho moment, but with courage still un- 
shaken, the royal ’ brothers, four days after- 
wards, closed with the whole army of tho 
Danes at Ashdown. Hero took place one of 
the most stubborn tugs of war in history. 
[Ashdown.] To Alfred tho chief glory 
of the victory of the,„Vrest-Saxons is given 
by Assor, whose book tells us that it was his 
early advance to the attack, while, his brother 
lingered at mass, that broke tho strox^i^ of 
the enemy, and 1^ t^ their utter discomfiture 
in tho end. Yet. this splendid success was 
indecisive. In an engagement at Basing that 
followed a fortnight later) *^the Danes got 
the victory ” over the winners of Ashdown ; 
and in two months more, at Morion, the 
West-Saxons, after a stubborn conflict, had 
to withdraw from the field. 



At Easter Ethelred died; and Alfred was 
made king. In another month he waa a^ain at 
handgrips with his dogged foes— this time at 
Wilton— and was again beaten. Thus Alfred’s 
reign began with defeat. He now either lost 
heart, or concluded that further fighting was 
useless ; for in a short time he came to terms 
— perhaps struck a bargain — with the men 
he had failed to overcome; and early next 
ear the Danes marched away from his 
ingdom. 

If it was his design to gain time to repair 
his strength, he was wise to make peace. 
After 871 the land had entire rest for four 
years, and comparative rest for three more, 
though other parts of England were smarting 
undir the rapacity and ferocity of the merci- 
less strangers. Some use of this respite the 
king must have made: he is recorded as 
ha\'ing, in 876, attacked and put to flight 
seven Danish ships. During the next and 
following years (876 — 877) he was also strong 
enough to force a treaty upon a powerful 
force that had landed in Dorset, and exact 
oaths and hostages from them. Ho found it 
no easy matter to get rid altogether of the 
intruders ; but in the autumn of 877 they at 
length sailed away from Exeter to the land of 
the Mercians. But this deliverance almost 
brought his kingdom to the brink of ruin. 
In the first week of 878 the Danish army 
stole up from Gloucester, and, coming upon 
the W''‘8t-Saxons unawares, seized Chippen- 
ham. The surprise was complete ; so 
sudden and so swift was the movement, 
that , they had ridden over and taken to 
themselves the greater part of the kingdom 
before a sufficient force could biljf brought 
together to Tuake head against them at any 
point. Many people fled beyond the sea; 
Alfred alone refused to despair ; ** uneasily, 
with a little band of warriors, he went along 
the woods, and into the moor-fastnesses,” 
In one of these he at lust halted, and began, 
with the faithful few that followed him, to 
throw up a defensive work — thijee-famous 
ever since as Atholney, the Isle of Nobles, 
called so, no doubt, from the trusty handful 
of high-born men that plied the mattock 
around the king. It covers a few acres a 
little south of Kodgmoor, in Somerset. To 
its narrow compass the last English kingdom 
had shrunk. 

But it was a brief agony, after all. The 
Danes would seem to have been drawing 
their toils round Athelney ; they threw a 
considerable detachmciit on the neighbouring 
coast, which was beaten with great loss, and 
Alfred was untiring in his assaults upon 
them from his stronghold. The country 
recovered from its surprise, and, some weeks 
after Easter, Alfred quitted Athelney, 
and met the levies of the three shires at 
Egbertstone, on the eastern skirts of Selwood 
Forest. With these he went straight upon 
the enemy, met them at Edington (a place 


that, like Egbcrtsione, has not been identified 
with certainty), overthi*ew their host, and 
chased its wrecks into their fortress. A 
siege of fourteen days ended in the Danes 
engaging to withdraw from Wessex, and 
their king, Gnthorm, consenting to become a 
Christian. These pledges were punctually 
kept. At A Her the Imptismal eeremonios 
were begun; at Wedmore they were com- 
pleted; and soon after, the army of the in- 
vaders marched away from Chippenham. 
Thus was Wessex sniitehed from destruction, 
and, with Wessex, the destiny of the English 
race. Never, perhaps, had a nationality come 
so near, and yet escaped, extinction. 

The next fifteen years (878 — 893) may bo 
called a time of peace for Alfred and his 
people. During them the flame of war left 
the ancient kingdom untouched ; such fitful 
bursts of fighting as broke the general still- 
ness either fell upon the outlying districts, as 
Kent and Surrey, or had the sea as their 
scene of action ; and the king was success- 
ful in all. But to these years almost 
certainly belong the great measures that 
make the second half of England's debt to 
Alfred — ^the effacement of the ravages of war, 
the restoration of material prosj^erity, the 
re-invigoration of the national defences, the 
improvement of the laws, the rekindling of 
religion, the “relighting of the lamp of 
learning.” The first two of the above 
objects he tried to efl:ect by repairing the 
damage done to towns and cities, raising 
public buildings, reclaiming waste lands, and 
making or renewing roads and bridges, Our 
knowledge of the third is vague ; but to the 
fyrdf or levy en maasey of the people, ho sought 
to give greater rapidity and flexibility of 
movement ; and he x*cformed the mtval system 
by making the ships themselves instruments 
of war, not more platforms for fighting from. 
As a legislator, he added nothing to existing 
laws, but simply revised those of his prede- 
cessors, keeping “ those that seemed to him 
good,” rejecting “ those that seemed to him 
not good,” and combining the former into a 
single codo. Religion and letters had sunk 
so low among the West-Saxons that he had 
to seek the agents of their regeneration in 
foreign lands. From Wales he drew Asscr ; 
from Mercia, Werfrith and Plegmund ; Grim- 
bald and John the Old Saxon from the Con- 
tinent ; and with their help reanimated the 
services of the Church, founded schools, and 
encouraged literar)*^ composition in the native 
tongue. At this last he was himself a diligent 
worker, as translations (that are not mere 
translations) of largo poriions of the writings 
of Boethius, Orosius, Bede, and Gregory the 
Great still survive to prove. Men in later 
times loved to dwell on this feature of his 
carcjer; in a mediaeval list of West-Saxon 
kings, hio name is specially distinguished as 
“ litteratus.” But in 893 the dogs of war 
were again let slip on his kingdom, and the 



old hideous scenes of pillage, slaughter, and 
havoc were renewed. The chief leader of 
these fresh swarm of marauders was the 
terrible Hastings. For four years he dragged 
Alfred up and down, across and along, the 
country, making treatie%and breaking them, 
getting again and again beaten, both by land 
and by sea, but recovering himself after every 
defeat, and refusing to be driven from the 
land. The value of the king's military 
reforms was thus eifectually tested ; and they 
may bo said to have fairly stood the strain. 
In every recorded encounter— as at Famham, 
Benfleet, Buttington — the West-Saxons over- 
throw their foes. The upshot at length was 
that the Danes, beaten, out-generalled, and 
checked at every turn, got weary of an un- 
profitable enterprise, broke up into several 
bands, and went off in different directions, 
leaving Wessex at peace. The heroic king’s 
work was now done, “ Six nights before 
Allhallowfhaa,” in the year 901, he died. 

Alfred is one of tlie few historical charac- 
ters that all writers delight to honour ; almost 
with one consent historians have pronounced 
that he comes pretty nearly as close to per- 
fection as a man and a king as any ruler of 
whom there is record. This verdict may be 
accepted as final ; it is certainly not likely to 
be ever successfully impeached. To his good- 
ness, nobility of character, moral greatness, 
heroism, his whole life is a testimony. Alfred 
the Good and Steadfast he assuredly was; 
and if it may be plausibly hinted that he 
was a little lacking in the sagacity, originality, 
forecast, and cflicient provision for the future, 
without which no human greatness is com- 
plete, it may yet be pleaded that such a rare 
combination of moral and intellectual excel- 
lence amply justified the writers of the seven- 
teenth century in styling him Alfheu the 
Great. 

The Anglo-Saxon ChronUHet ftke only really 
trustworthy authority. Ass^us, de Rehus 
Qeatis ASlfredi, from whom aU biographies of 
Alfred are in large part drawn, of disputed 
authenticity, at best containing but a hernel of 
original matter [««« the art. Asssn] ; Alfred’s 
Laws, in Thorne’s Ck>lleGtion $ and Alfred’s 
Works. No collected edition of these exists; 
but the Preface to St. Gravy’s Pastorals has 
been three times publish^ (hy Archbishop 
Parker in 1674, by Camden; in 1^, by Wise in 
1722) ; the translation fromrBedo twice (at Cam^ 
bHdge, in 1613 and 1722) ; the translation from 
Boethius twice (at Oxford in11698, and at London 
in 1£^) ; Alfred’s Will twict (at Oxford in 1788, 

. and at London in 1828; ms translation from 
Orosius once (at London if 1778) ; and of the 
Metres of Boethius once (il London in 189^. 
There is a lAfe of m Great bv JDr. a. 

Pauli (translated by Wrigh^Lo]|^on,^l852).^ 

Alfred (or Alckep) lef iljlA^wley, 

Treasurer of the Church of BeV^ley in tne 
first half of |:he twelfth century^' wrote nine 
books of Anmles^ which wert first printed by 
Hoanio, in 1716. A veyy large part of 
Alfred’s work is mere iiompilation from 
Geoffrey of <Momnouth and Henry of Hunt- 


ingdon. It is evident, therefore, that he 
must have written at least as late as the 
ymr 1138 — 9, about which time the British 
History of Geoffrey is supiiosed to have 
appeared, and that the dates usually given 
for his death (1126 or 1136) are erroneous. 
It is probable that the AnmUe were written 
about 1143. 

Hardy, BsserirHve Catalogue of MalteriaJls, ii. 
173 (Bolls Series); Wright, Bio^raphiu Bri . 
Lifwaria, ii. 157. 

. Alfric (JGlfric), sumamed Abbas ana 
Grammaticus^ was an ecclesiastic of the tenth 
century, and the writer of numerous works 
in Anglo-Saxon. Ho received his early edu- 
cation from a secular or “mass-priest.” He 
was a pupil of Ethel wold at WincHfester, 
and ho became Abbot of Evesham. JElfric’s 
works, wldch include a grammar, a number of 
sermons, a treatise on astronomy [see Wright, 
Popular Treatises on Science during the Middle 
Ages), and some Canons, are interesting to 
the student of Anglo-Saxon literature, and 
have consideKiblo imporhince as regards the 
state of the English Church in the tenth 
century both as to doctrine and discipline. 
The w'riter has often been confused with 
another Alfric or .^Ilfric, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died during the closing 
years of the tenth century. 

Wharton, De Duohas JSlfriois in Anglia Sacra, 
vol. i.; Thorpe, Analccfco. 

Alfred (.Alfred) the ZSthelincr (d, 

1036?), was the son of Ethelred II. and 
Emma. On the death of his father ho fled 
to Normandy, where, together wdth his 
brother Edward (the Confessor), ho seems to 
have remained till the reign of Harold, 1036, 
when, either alone or accompanied by Edward, 
he made an oxiicdition to England for the 
purpose of obtaining the crown. He was 
entrapped, together with his Norman fol- 
lowers, by means of an ambuscade near 
Guildford, and conveyed to the monastery of 
Ely ; by the orders of Harold, he was either 
blinded and died of the pain, or was actually 
murdered. The question whether Godwine 
had any share in this is a vexed one, but it is 
certain that he was at the time suspected of 
being an accomplice; and it was also sus- 
pected that Emma was privy to the treachery 
and violence which brought about the end of 
Alfred, in order that the crown might be 
assured to his half-brot]^er Harthaknut. 

Vita Edward, Confessor, in Twysden, Hist, 
Anglic. Scripiores decern; Ang. Sax. Chi'oniele; 
Turner, AnqUhSaxone ; Freeman, Norman Con- 
quest ; and the prt. in the Diet, of flat. BiBq, 

Algar (^lfoarJ {d. X062 P), was the son 
of Ean Leofric, and the father of Edwin and 
Morkere. We first hear of him in 1051, 
when, on the triumph of the Norman party 
and outlawnr of Harold, he received the 
earldom of East- Anglia. On Harold’s re- 
turn in the next year, Algar appears to have 
quietly resigned it to him, to resume it again 
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in 1053, on the tranatation of Harold to 
Wessex. In 1063 Algar was banished. The 
TOason for this treatment is doubtful ; but ho 
soon showed his unscrupulous and treacherous 
disposition by allying with Gruffydd of Wales, 
and ravaging Herofordshire. Harold was 
sent against them, and peace was quickly 
made, one of the conditions being that Algar 
should be restored to his earldom. In 
1057, on his father’s death, he succeeded 
to the earldom of Mercia. Outlawed again 
in 1058, he was once more restored to his 
earldom, and seems to have spent the latter 
years of his life in peace and good works. 
[Hakold,] 

Freeman, Norm. Conq., ii. 161, &o. 


Algiers, Bombaiu)M£nt of (1816), was 
conducted by the Englisli fleet in conse- 
quence of the ravages made by the Algerine 
pirates on the commerce and coasts of the 
Me<literranean. The work was entrusted to 
Lord Exmouth, who at first attempted by 
negotiations to unite the states of Barbary in 
an effort to suppress the pirates. In May, 
1816, while Exmouth was absent in England, 
pending the result of his negotiations, 2,000 
Algerine troops attacked the Italian coral- 
fishers, who were attending mass under the 
protection of the British flag, and massacred 
the whole^of them. Exmouth at once set 
sail, ^with a force of five ships of the line, 
five frigates, and some bomb-vessels. At 
Gibraltar Lord Exmouth received a rein- 


forcement from the Dutch admiral, Capellen, 
who desired to be allowed to join in the siege. 
On the 27th of August the fleet reached 
Algiers, and a messenger was at once de- 
spatched with an ultimatum to the Dey. 
This the Dey refused to receive, and Lord 
Exmouth, at once leading the way towards the 
harbour, anchored as close as possible to the 
mole, and opened firo. The battle lasted from 
two o’clock in the afternoon till ten o’clock, 
when, the batteries having been nearly all 
silenced, and fearful destruction wrought in 
the town, the British fleet ceased firing. Next 
^y Lord Exmouth sent off a despatch, offer- 
ing the Dey peace on the conditions of the 
ultimatum. The chief of these related to the 
abolition of the slave-trade for the future, and 
the immediate restitution of all Christian 
^aves without lansom. The conditions were 
immediately agreed to. 


Annual Register, 1816; S. Walpole, Hiet. of 
Rng.ptrnmB. 


A3iM IPriories. [Monasticism.] 


Alimridoa of Jamd. [Land, Tjbnvbe 

AliOllS. By our Common IjUw, nation- 
ality depends on the place of birth. Every 
one bom in a land not subject to the sove- 
reign of this country was an alien. Jews 
also, though bom in this kingdom, were 
regarded in the same light. [Jew's.] This 
HI8T,-2 


doctrine has boon modified by statute. By 
25 Ed. HI., St. 2, all, whose lather and 
mother at the time of their birth were in 
allenance [Allegiance], were so far to be 
held natural-bom subjects as to be captible 
of inheritance. And it was held that the 
nationality of the mother mattered not, if 
her husband was a British subject. Aliens 
could become subjects bv denization, which 
conferred a kind of middle state between a 
natural-bom subject and an alien, lliis 
position was sometimes obtained {temp. lien. 
Vlll.) by Act of I’arliument, but as a rule 
by letters patent. Naturalisation was ob- 
tained only through Parliament until the 
reign of Queen Victoria. All children bom 
in Scotland after the accession of .lames I. 
to the throne of England (poet-uati) w'ero 
held, by the decision in Calvin’s case, to 
bo natural -bom subjects of England. 
[Post-Nati.] In the same reign it was 
determined (7 Jas. I., c. 2) that no alien 
should be naturalised until he had taken 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and 
conformed to the sacramental test. From 
a desire to strengthen the Pi*otestant interest, 
an Act was passed (7 Anne, c. 5), nuturulibing 
all Protestant residents on their taking the 
oaths, &c., and declaring the children of all 
naturalised British subjects to bo natmul- 
born. This statute was repealed, as regards 
its earlier provision, shortly afterwards. 
Seven years^ residence in the American 
colonies was made (13 Geo. 11., c. 7) to confer 
naturalisation on a Protestant alien. During 
the war consequent on the French Bevolution, 
various statutes w’oro passed, as 33 Geo. 111., 
c. 4, placing aliens under 8U]>ervision, and 
giving the Seerotaiy of State power to remove 
them, if suspected, out of the kingdom. The 
demand of the First Consul, in 1802, for the 
expulsion of the French emigrants was one of 
the causes which led to a renewal of the war. 
The 7 and 8 Viet., c. 66, allowed naturalisa- 
tion to bo conferred by the certificate of a 
Secretary of State. By the Naturalisation 
Act (33 and 34 Viet., c. 14), a woman, who 
has become an alien by a foreign marriage, 
may, after her husband’s death, bo ro-admitlcd 
to nationality, in this case her children, 
though bom of her alien husband, will also 
gain the position of British subjects. By 
naturalisation in a foreign state, British sub- 
jects are allowed to become aliens. This A(;t 
also provides for the grant of certificates of 
naturalisation to aliens who have resided 
within the kingdom, or served the crown, 
for five years, and for the grant of a 
limited nationality liy the legislature of 
British colonies within their own borders. 
Aliens have been re^rded with jealousy 
both for political and commercial reasons. 
During tfo fourteenth century they wdl^ 
often made the subjects of special taxation. 
By the Great Charter, art. 41, alien merchants 
were allowed to trade freely. The ])Tivilcges 
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of . the mercantile etatutes of Edwax'd I. were 
extended to them. The king favoured them 
because they granted him customs. Parlia- 
ment, however, interfered with these grants 
in 1303, and at other times. [Ccstoms.] 
English merchants weij^ jealous of these 
foreign competitors. In i8 Edward I. the 
citizens of London petitioned that they might 
bo Ijanishod. This was refused. Vexatious 
restrictions were laid upon alien merchants 
in the reign of Pichard III., and were in- 
creased by 32 Hen. VIII., c. 16. Aliens are 
subject to, and under the protection of, the 
criminal law. By express provision, they 
also are subject to, and have the advantages 
of, the Bankruptcy Acts. Aliens by the 
Common Law la}' under great disabilities. 
An alien could not take nor transmit land by 
descent. He could not hold land either for 
his own benefit or in trust. Until 8 Hen. V., 
c. 16, the alien wife of an English subject 
could not demand her dower. Aliens might, 
however, hold benefices, for the Church was 
Catholic. An alien could not have an action 
for land in his own name, but ho might have 
an action for personal property. His witness 
was received, but ho could not serve on a 
juiy, except on ono partly composed of 
aliens for the trial of aliens (de medietate 
ling urn). These disabilities have to a great 
extent been removed by statute. By 33 
and 34 Viet., c. 14, an alien may acquire by 
inheritance or purchase. He may hold any 
kind of property in this kingdom, except a 
share in a British ship ; and tiflo to land ihay 
be derived from or through an alien, hut no 
property confers on him a qualification for 
franchise or public office. An Aliens Act was 
passed in 1905 to check the immigration of 
undesirable aliens. It came into operation 
on January 1, 1906. 

Foote, Private IntemaiiaiMil Jurisprudence: 

Housard, On Aliens: Bacon's dh-idgmeiit 

■ ; 

Alignrll, Capture of (Attg. 29, 1803), 
occurred in General Ijakc’s campaign against 
the Mahrattas. Aligurh, the »eat military 
arsenal of the French army Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah, in Hindostan, waa very strongly 
fortified, and further protected by a ditch, 
100 feet wide, and 30 feetedoop, containii^ 
10 feet of water. General Ijake, howeverT 
was determined to take it^ and it was cap- 
tured \>y the irresistible |galUifitry of the 
76th Highlanders, comminded by Major 
Macleod, who blew open tl]^ and for^ 
their way in through the liiost j|ntricate :and 
loop-holed passages, rak6d|by destructive 
fire of grape^ wall-pieces, ^ndLlmatchlocks. 
The number of guns captuiM 281. The 
Duke of Wellington called^ it M one of the 
most extraoi^dinary feats h4 had; ever heard 
of*” 

All Morad was one of thb Ameers of 
Upper Scinde in 1842. The intrigues of Ali 


Morad to obtain the office of rais, or lord 
paramount of Upper Scinde, then held by 
Meer Roostum, were the main causes which 
hastened on Sir Charles Napier's proceed- 
ings in Upper Scinde in the year 1842. 
He succeeded in obtaining at last the office, 
of rais, and lands to the value of six lacs 
of rupees a year. The insurrection, how- 
ever, which broke out in 1843, destroyed 
all his hopes and past success. 'Die annex- 
ation of Scinde was accompanied by the 
banishment and pensioning of the Ameers. 
[Scinde.] 

Aliwall, Battle of (Jan. 28, 1846), was 
fought during the first Sikh war. After his 
victory at Loodiana, Runjoor Singh fell ba^ to 
Aliwall, on the Sutlej. General Smith, rein- 
forced by 1 1,000 men, lost no time in attack- 
ing him. The village was feebly defended by 
some hill-men, who took to flight with Runjoor 
Singh at their head, after firing a few rounds. 
But the English met with a stem resistance 
from the Khalsa soldiers on the right, men 
of true Sikh blood and temper, who stood 
the^ ground with unflinching courage ; and 
it was not till their ranks had thrico been 
iorced by Cureton’s cavalry, that they 
ccame disorganised, and retreated to the 
river, in which a great number were 
drowned, leaving 67 guns as trophies to the 
victors. 

Cunxiinghaxu, Silchs, 312. 

Allrin the- Scot (d, 834), of Pictish 
descent on his mother’s side, in 832 was 
King of the Southern Piets. In 834 he was 
victorious at the Carse of Gowrie over the 
Piets, who disowned his authority; but on 
July 20 of the same year was defeated and 
slain by them at Pitalpin, near Dundee. 

Chron, Picisand Scots; Skene, Celtic Scotland, 

Alkmaar, Capture of (Oct. 2, 1799), was 
effected during the expedition of the Duke of 
York to Holland. On September 19 an un- 
successful attack had been made by the allied 
troops. Soon afterwards the Duie of York 
was strongly reinforced, and on October 2, 
with 30,000 men, he was ready to attack the 
equal forces of the French, under the com- 
mand of Briine, whose position was centred at 
Alkmaar. The attack was begun at six a.ni., 
by an imj^tuous charge of the Russians, 
which carried the villages of Schorl and 
Sehorldam, and drov(>«'the French back to 
Bergen. The Russians then halted, await- 
ing the arrival of Sir R. Aberoromby on 
the right. With 9,000 men he hadj'^toce 
early morning, been ' steadily pushing his 
way along the sand-dyke dn the seashore. 
Continually driving the French hack, he 
was at length aUe to attack their left 
flank. The Russians, reassured by Aber- 
cromby’s arrival, simultaneously attacked in 
front. The whole of the French left was 
thus turned, and, falling back in , eonfusioo 
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on the centre, comi)6lled Brune to abandon 
Alkmaar, which was at once occupied by the 
allies. 

Alison, Hilt, nf Europe; Annual Megieter, 1790. 

All th# -Talenti, MmsTRY of (1806), 
was the name given to the administration 
which was called into existence on the 
death of William Pitt. An attempt was 
made to include in the new government re- 
presentatives of all tho three parties— the 
Tories, the Moderate Whigs, and the Extreme 
Whigs, whoso sympathies had all along been 
vith France. Lord Grenville became Prime 
Minister ; Fox, Foreign Secretary ; Erskine, 
Lord Chancellor ; liOrd Fitzwilliam, President 
of th^ Council ; Lord Sidmouth, liOrd Privy 
Seal ; Windham, Minister of War ; and Loi-d 
Spencer, Home Secretary. Lord Ellon- 
borough, the Lord Chief Justice, was also, 
by a somewhat startling innovation, admitted 
into the Cabinet, In spite, liowevor, 
of this singularly imposing array of talent, 
the Cabinet was composed of elements much 
too discordant to admit of any perman- 
ent harmony; and Fox’s early death re- 
moved tho commanding mind wliieh alone 
could possibly have held together men of 
such different views. One great measure 
was passed, which will always be associated 
with this ministry — viz., tho abolition of 
the slave-trade. Little else ot permanent 
interest was effected. Foreign politics were 
of too vital an importance to admit of any 
progress in domestic reform ; and Fox him-^ 
self devoted all his ability to negotiating a 
peace with Franco, and too late learned to 
gauge the restless ambition of Napoleon, 
with the result of being convinced thfit his 
long-cherished hope of peace was in vain. On 
lilarch 2oth, 1807, the ministry, which had 
been greatly weakened by tho disaffection of 
some of its members, resigned office, on being 
required by the king not only to drop tho 
Catholic Edief Bill they had brought in, but 
also to pledge themselves never to introduce 
any such measure in the future. They were 
succeeded by the administration in which 
the Duke of Portland was Prime Minister. 
[Fox, C. J, ; Grenville, Lord.] 

Bassell, Life of Fox ; Lord Holland, Mem. of 
Ihe Liberal Party ; Cooke, Hist, of Party ; Pellew, 
Life of Sidmoxtth ; Alison, Hist, of Eurove. 

[W. R. S.] 

Aliakabad, the capital of the North- 
Weat Provinces of India, was one of the strong 
towns of the old Mogul djmasty. At the 
break-up of the Mogul empire it fell under 
the yoke ol the Vissier of Oude, by whom it 
was ceded’ to the Company in 1765, and handed 
over to the dethroned Mogul Emperor, Bhah 
Allum. In 1771 it was, however, handed to 
the Nawab of Oudh, by whom it was ceded 
back to the English in 1801. The town con- 
tains the remains of a magnificent palace of 
the Emperor Akbar. 


Allectna (fL 296) was one of tho 
officers of Curausius, whom he murdered ia 
293. Allectus then usurped the power in 
Britain, and governed the province in a voiy 
tyrannical manner till 296, when Constantius 
Chlorus invaded tho, ^country, and completely 
defeated tho usurper, who w^as slain in the 
battle. 

Eutropius, ix. 12 ; Orosius, liii. 25 j T. Wriglit, 
T% Celt, the Soman, and the Saxon, 

AUegitMCe (Dat. a/hgo, through Low 
Lat. Uganda, ana Nomi.-Fronch, tigeanev), 
means the tie wdiich binds each man of a 
nation to its head in return for the protec- 
tion allowed him. The idea of allegiance 
existed in England at an early date. Tho 
duties of the king tow'ards the subject were 
expressed in the promise of Ethelred to govern 
righteously ; those of the subject towards tho 
king in the treason-law of Alfred, and in the 
laws of his son Edmund (about 943) we luivo 
tho first recorded oath of allegiance. “ AH 
shall swear, in tho name of the Lord, fealty 
to King Edmund as a man ought to be faith- 
ful to his lord, without any controversy or 
quarrel in open or in secret, in loving w'hat 
ho shall love, and not willing what ho shall 
not will.” It was to counteract the disrup- 
tive tendencies of feudalism, and to assert the 
n)yal power, that William I., at the Council 
of Salisbury, a.d. 1086, caused “all his vitan 
and all the land-ow'iiors of substance, whose 
vassals soever they were,’’ to swear an oath 
of allegiance to him, which in form was a 
modification of that of Edmund ; and there is 
a clause directing every free man to take the 
oath in the so-called Laws of William. 
Nevertheless, from that date, inusmueh as 
ownership of land was the sign of the rela- 
tions between ruler and subject, and all land 
was held of tlie king, the idea of allegiance 
became, as far as ho was concerned, identified 
with those of fealty and homage, though the 
two last concemett in reality owners of land 
in the connection of vassal and lord, and had 
no necessary connection with kingship. This 
change is to be found in the oath of allegiance 
to Edward I., w^^ch was imposed on all over 
the ago of fourteen. With the growth of the 
idea of loyalty and legitiiruicy under the 
Lancastrian and Yorkist kings, the theor}' 
became prominent among legal writers. 
Meanwhile another idea had been growing 
up — that of the oath of office ; it was assorted 
in tho reign of Henry III. by the Provisions 
of Oxford, and probably existed even earlier 
in the case of sherilEs and the king’s coun- 
cillors, and in the reign p| Ed waid II. the 
Despencers were banished by Parliament for 
misapplication of allegiance. It was not, 
however, imposed by statute on all persons 
holding office until tho reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the promise then being “ to bo true 
and faithful to the king and his heirs, and 
truth and faith to In^ar of life and limb and 
terrene honour, and not to know or hear of 
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any ill or damage intended him without 
defending him therefrom/’ This oath might 
be exacted when necessary from all persons 
over the age of twelve. James I. also im- 
posed a special oath on Roman Catholics, in 
which he bound them to disclose conspiracies 
against him, in spite of aiiy excommunication 
by the Pope, thus attacking his supposed 
deposing power. The oath of alle^anco was 
imposed afresh after the Revolution by the 
Declaration of Right; but as the form en- 
joined by it differed from the form imposed 
by statute, it was determined, in 1689, to pass 
an Act abolishing the old oaths, and deter- 
mining by whom the new oaths should be 
taken. The form agreed upon was much the 
same as that at present in use, but a violent 
controversy arose as to the class of men who 
should bo required to take it. It was 
unanimously agreed that it should for the 
iuture be applied to all who were admitted to 
rnvil, military, 4 >r academical offices; but it 
was felt that to make it retrospective would 
be to make large bodies of the clergy, who 
believed in the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, resign their livings. On this point 
tbe House of Lords and William III. were 
disposed to be merciful, and exempt the 
clergy from the oath ; but the Commons re- 
fused to give way, and finally it was decided 
that all those who refused to take the oath by 
Febriuiry, 1690, should be deprived of office. 
The forms of the oaths of abiuration and 
supremacy wore also settled at the same date. 
A single oath was, however, substituted for 
the three in 1868, and in the same year this 
was adapted to the use of Catholics and Jews. 
By the Promissory Oaths Act, 1868, the form 
of oath was fixed as follows : — * ' 1, A. B., do 
swear that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to her Hilajesty Queen Victoria, 
her heirs and successors, according to the 
law. So help mo Qod!” The; oath of 
allegiance is imposed on all officer! of state, 
holders of appointments in fbe Supreme 
Court of Judicature, and justices of the 
peace, though in some cases a simple affirma- 
tion is allowed ; but members of rarliamont, 
on whom the obligation to^H«Ae the oath 
of allegiance was imposed in 1679, and again 
in l7l4, now use a special form of oath 
provided by the Parliamentary Oaths Act of 
1866. 

Stubbs, Omat, vol. i., oh^. vliandis., 

vol. iii., chap.xxi. ; Littleton. Temas; Stephen, 

OommmfartM on ih$ Lawa of Ei^nd^ roi, ii.: 

Statutes, 1 Will, and M^y, o* '^ 31 and 38 

viot.,o.7a. S.] 

Allolnia Viotory. Thb (hs tbe 

name given to a victory of the||rito^ over 
the Piets and Saxons. The sto^, as Md by 
Bede (who copies from Constai^ius,:: 
Garmani VUa)y is- that the Billons,^ being 
attacked by the combined forces the Piets 
and Saxons, sought the aid of $ Gerfnanus. 
The saint accordingly, after the cele|>ration 


of Baater, placed himself at the head of the 
Britons, and drew up his troops in a valley 
encompassed by hilk, in the way by which 
the enemy was expected. As soon as the foes 
appeared, Germanus, bearing in his hands the 
standaid, instructed his men to repeat his 
words in a loud voice, and as the enemy ad- 
vanced securely, thinking to take them by 
surprise, the men cried three times aloud, 

“ Alleluia ! ” The enemy, struck with terror, 
ffed in disorder. Thus the Britons gained a 
bloodless victory. The scene of this little is 
laid at Maes Garmon (the Field of Germanus), 
about a mUe from Mold, in Flintshire. 

Bede, Hiatoria Eccleaiaatica, i., chap. xx. 

Allen, Ethan (d. 1789^, was a celebaated 
partisan loader in the American Independence 
War. He estiiblishod the little state of 
Vermont, whose individuality he successfully 
vindicated, and formed a corps of irregulars, 

“ The Green Mountain Boys,” which greatly 
distinguished itself. Allen took a chief share 
in the capture of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point in 1776, but in the expedition to 
Canada ho was captured by the British. 
Ho was subsequently exchanged, and re- 
ceived several murks of distinction from 
Congress. 

Allen, John (6. 1476, d, 1634), had boon 
Archbishop Warham’s agent at Romo, and 
was afterwards employed by Wolsoy in 
visiting the smaller monasteries, with a view 
to their suppression.. In 1628 he was made 
Archbishop of Dublin and Chancellor of 
Ireland. In these cajmcitics he headed the 
opposition to the Earl of Kildare. In 1634 
ho was seized by Kildare’s orders, and 
brutally murdered. 

Allen (or AtLAN), Cardinal William 
(6. 1532, d, 1694), was at one time Principal of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and Canon of York 
doling the reign of Mary. In 1668 he estab- 
lished a seminary at Douay, in order to train 
priests for England. Subsequently he founded 
a college at Rheims, and another at Rome. 
Becoming closely connected with the Jesuits, 

I he entered into various schemes for the sub- 
version of Elizabeth’s throne, and advocated 
a Spanish invasion of England. In 1580, by 
a number of Jesuits were ffispatched 
to England to prepare the people for rebel- 
lion ; and, until the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada, Allen continued ta inveigh against 
Elizabeth in the most virulent terms. In 
1587 ho was made a cardinal by the Pope, in 
acknowledgment of his services to theRomanw 
Catholic cause, and received a rich abbey 
from the King of Spain. In 1588 he pub- 
lished at Antwerp his violent and scurnlous 
pamphlet ^inst Queen Elizabeth, entitled 
An Adtnonition to the People of England (q.v.). 
Allen was created Archbishop of Malines in 
1591, but the remainder of his life was passed 
at Rome. Besides the Admonition^ his chief 
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werks are A 0/ the Doctrine^ of 

Catholieks^ 1567; Of the Worship due to Saints 
and their Relieks^ 1683; Be Saeramentis^ 
1676. 

Fitsherbart, JEpitone Vita Carditialig Alani, 
Rome, 1006 ; Wooa, Athena! Oxon., vol. i. ; Strype, 
Annalee ; Camden, Annalee Rer, Ang. ; Liugard, 
Hist, of JSng . ; Sharon Turner, Hist, of Eng. 

AUiancdy the Grand, the Holy, &c. 
[Grand Alliance ; Holy Alliance, &c.] 

Battle op the (Sopt. 20, 1854), 

fought during the Crimean War. After 
thoir landing at Eupatoria, the allies marched 
southwards along the coast, meeting with no 
resistance. The allied army consisted of 
27,800 English, 22,000 French, and 5,000 
Turks. Prince MentschikofF, tho Kussian 
general, had determined not to allow them 
to march without opposition on Sebas- 
topol. He entrenched himself strongly 
on the heights which overlook the river 
Ahna, about sixteen miles to the north 
of Sebastopol, with the river between him 
and the foe. Tho allies came up under a 
heavy fire, forced their way through th<^ 
river, and struggled bravely up to tho Kus- 
sinn entrenchments, which, after a slight 
momentary waver along the whole lino, they 
carried at tho point of the bayonet. The 
Kussians retreated slowly, with thoir usual 
doggod persistency, in spite of their heavy 
losses. Tho allies were too much futiguc^l 
and too weak in cavalry to be able to follow 
up tho advantage they had gained. The 
victory was in great part due to the deter- 
mined advance of tho British up the height 
in the face of a terrible fire. 

Kinglake, Invasion of the Crimea, 

Almansa, Battle of (April 25, 1707), 
was one of the battles of the Succession War 
in Spain. Peterborough, who had been most 
successful, was superseded by Lord Galway, an 
exi>crienced veteran, “ who thought it much 
more honourable to fail according to rule than 
to succeed by innovation.” On the plain of 
Almansa he encountered the French, under 
the Duke of Berwick. As Berwick was 
stronger than the allies in cavalry, it was 
rash in Galway to act on the offensive; 
but he wished to drive the French from 
Valencia. Berwick had drawn up his troops 
with his infantry and artillery in the centre, 
and his cavalry on the fianks. The English 
oomn^der committed tho grave mistake of 
drawing up his infantry in line close in the 
rear of his cavalry. Galway’s attack on the 
French right was at first successful, and the 
French centre was for a moment driven back. 
On the light of the allies the Portuguese 
cavalry, under the Marquis de los Minas, 
as usual tinned and fled ; their infantry were 
cut to pieces. The English centre was 
assailed at once on the flank and in front, 
and thus completely routed, they were com- 
pelled to surrender. The victory was decisive 


and important. Valencia and Arragon were 
at once reconquered by the French. “ The 
battle of Almanza,” says Macauky, decid^ 
tho fate of Spain.” 

Burton, Reign of Q, Anne; Wyon, Reign oj 
Q. Antie; Staubope, War of the Suocession in 
Spain; and Macaulay’s Essay on the same 
subject. 

Almenara, Battle of (July 10, 1710), 
resulted in a victory for the allied armies in 
Spain. Through the month of Juno tho two 
armies wore engaged in marchep and man- 
(ouvres. At length General Stanhope over- 
ruled the scruples of his colleague, tho Im- 
perial general, Staremberg, and advanced 
across the Segre. He also secured the pas- 
sage of tho Noguora, tho Spanish general 
being too kto to intercept him. The two 
armies were face to face near the viUage of 
Almenai'a. Staremberg was still averse to an 
engagement ; but the spirits of the Englisli 
regiments had been roused by the sight of the 
enemy, and they murmured loudly at their 
forced inactivity. At length, two hours.. 
before nightfall, Stanhope obtained per- 
mission from the Archduke Charles to- 
atbick some Spanish regiments who had 
advanced in a spirit of bravado. He 
charged at tho head of the cavalry. ”The 
allied squadrons on the right had easy work 
in routing the loft wing of tho enemy ; but 
opposed to the English and Dutch was tho 
splendid body-guard of Philip, regiments of 
picked soldiers, not inferior in courage or 
discipline to the renowned household troops 
of tho French king.” A furious struggle 
ensued, Stanhope himself skying the com- 
mander of tho Spanish cavalry. Tho king’s 
tro<»pH at length gave way, and liad a few 
hours of daylight remained it is probable that 
the whole army would have been destroyed. 
Philip hastily ratired on Jjcrida, and fell back 
firat to tho line of tho Ciutra, and then to the 
line of the Ebro. 

For authorities see last article. 

Alxnoign, Frank. [Frank Almoion.] 

Alxnon, J8hN (/;. 1737, d, 1806), after an 
adventurous career in early life, became ac- 
quainted with Churchill and Wilkes, and 
published a defence of Wilkes’s “ Essfi}’^ on 
Woman.” In 1763 ho set up as bookseller 
and publisher. He published “ The Found- 
ling Hospital for Wit,” a collection of pirty 
squibs, and “ The Parliamentary Begister,” 
an account of the debates in Parliament. In 
1765 he was tried in the Court of King’s 
Bench for publishii^ a pamphlet, ”On Juries, 
Libels, ; ” and in 1770 ho was again tried 
for publishing Junius’s Letter to the King, 
and was fined ten marks. He amassed a 
large fortune in his trade, much of which ho 
lost by an unfortimate newspaper enterprise. 
l?o add to his misfortunes, he was again 
prosecuted for libel, and .afterwards was pro- 
claimed an outkw. The rigour of th<} kw, 
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bowover, was soon relaxed, and ho retired 
once more to his villa at Boxmoor, from 
which/ in 1792, he sent forth a work called 
“ Anecdotes- of the Life of the Ear*! of Chat- 
ham.’* In 1805, ho published **The Life 
and Letters of Mr. Wilkes.” Ho died on 
the same day as Woodfall, the publisher of 
Junius. 

Chalmers, Siog, Diet; Qentlcmaa’a Mag., 
vol. Ixxv. 

Almorah, Capti're of (April 25, 1815), 
took plac(^ in the Goorkha War. Colonel 
‘Gardner, with a body of irregular troops, 
.occuiod the Chilkeeah jMis-i, and proceeded to 
Almorah, the capital of the province of Ku- 
maon, along the Cosilliis river. The Goorkhas 
withdrew as he advanced. Being reinforced 
by 2,000 regulars, under Colonel Nicolls, on 
April 25 the heights and town of Almomh 
were attacked with rapid success. Two of 
the enemy’s bfeastworks on the Sittolee ridgo 
wore carried by the regular infantry, and the 
irreguhir troops attacked and carried the 
remaining three. During the night an iin- 
succossful attempt was made to dispossess the 
victors of their advantage. In the morning 
the fort was vigorously attacked, and by nine 
In the evening the Goorkha commander 
agreed to tenns, by which the ijrovince and 
fortresses of Kumaon were surrendered to 
the English. [Goorkha War.] 

Alnwick, Northumberland, in 1093 was 
besieged by Malcolm Canmore, of Swtland, who* 
was i&in before its walls. In 1 135 it was taken 
by David, of Scotland. In 1174 it was be- 
sieged by William the Lion, who was tiikeu 
prisoner in a battle fought under the walls. 
In 1215 Alnwick was destroyed by John. In 
1310 it passed into the hands of the Porcics. 
In Northumberland’s rebellion in 1403, the 
castle was temporarily seized hy^ the king ; 
and about the middle of the fifteenth century 
it was burnt by the Scots. During the re- 
bellion of the Northern lords, in 1569, it was 
fortified by the ISarl of Nortluimberland for 
the insurgents. Alnwick Abh$y was a priory 
of Premonstratensian cunoiii, founded by 
Eustace Fitz-John, and richly endowed by the 
De Vescies and the Percies. 

SCaokenzie, Norfkuinb«i-land,i. 418. 

Alodial Lwd is land wl4c}i is the abso- 
lute property of its occupier, aii^ is not held by 
rent, service, or other ohligatiw from a supe- 
rior. The ** alod,” which name incurs in Anglo- 
l^axon documents of the elap^otbi centuiy’^, 
and in its Latinised form, is fo^cd in the SaUan 
and other Continental codes i^d documents, 
was land hold in full ownel^ipi whether 
derived by inheritance, or emt^ ' from the 
public land by grant or cl^rter. In the 
latter case, as deriving its t»le from some 
hook or document, it was called (<l*vO’ 
In England, as in other couuti^es which came 
under the effects of feudalism, the smaller 


alodial proprietors found themselves practi- 
cally obliged, for the sake of security and 
protection, to commend themselves to some 
neighbouring lord, surrendering their lands 
to him, and receiving them back again on 
some feudal tenure. Thus the alodial laud 
tended to disappear, and in England the pro- 
cess received a great imp<^tus by the Norman 
Conquest, and the theoretical transfer of all 
land to the crawri, which followed. Accord- 
ing to the theory of English law, there is 
therefore no alodial land in Great Britain 
and Ireland, all land being occupied by tenure, 
and held either directly or indirectly ;from 
the crown. 

Tho dorivation of aloA has been dis- 

cussed. Grimm. Deutsch. If'dVtefburli, associates 
it with tho root od, wealth, found iu A.S. 
Bad, and Lat. ops ; others take it as connected 
with lot, and as meaning primarily that which is 
obtained by lot, or division of the original tribal 
land. It is not improbable that there is a 
couuectiou between allod and odal, or edhel, 
the word signifying inheritance, and specially 
the inherit^ homestead, with *‘the snare of 
arable and appurtenant common rights" (Frof. 
Stubbs), and which also came to mean nobility 
of blood and race. (See Skeat, Etymologioal 
Dictionary.) 

Stephen's Commentaries, bk. ii., pt. i., ch. i. ; 
Coke upon Littleton, f3a; Stubbs, Const. Hist., 
i. 60, &c. ; Hallam, Mid. Ages, ch. ii., x>t. i., 
Ac.; and for the whole subject see the art. 
Land Tenubx. 

Alj^hege (Ablfheah), 8t. (5.954, (f.l012), 
Archbishop of Oanterbuiy (1006—1012), was 
of noble birth, and early in life became a 
monk. He is said to have been Abbot of 
Glastonbury, and was certainly advanced to 
the bishopric of Winchester in 984. In 1006 
ho was made Ai'chbishop of Canterbury. On 
tho capture of Canterbury by the Danes in 
1012, Alphegc was taken prisoner, in the ex- 
pectation that ho would ransom himself with 
some of tho trea;:ure of his see. On his re- 
fusal to pay them anything, the Danes dragged 
the archbishop to their busting, or place of 
assembly, where they pelted him with stones, 
logs of wood, and the bones and skulls of 
oxen, till one Thrum, whom Alphege had 
converted, clave his head with a hattle-axo. 
He was considered a mart 5 rr by the Eng- 
lish, and Anselm contended that he had a 
right to the title ; because he died refusing to 
funder his people in order to ransom himself. 
The English Church celebrates St. Alphege 
on April 19. 

Hook, Lives of the ArcUfithops; Anglo-Saxo.i 
Chronicle. 

Aired (Ealhrbd), King of Northumbria, 
succeeded to the throne in the year 766, on tko 
resignation of Ethelwald. After a troublous 
reign of nine years, he was compelled to re- 
nounce the throne, and seek refuge with the 
Piets. 

Alreeford, Fight at (lilai-ch 29, 1644), 
was between the Eoyalists, under the Earl of 
Brentford and Sir Kalph Hopton, and the 
Parliamentary forces under Sir William 
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Waller. The latter were victorious, though 
the severe losses they sustained prevented 
Waller from taking advantage ol his victory. 

▲lured, John {b. 1607, d. 1663 P), served us 
colonel of a regiment under Fairfax. He was 
member for Heydon in the Long Parliament, 
acted as one of t!ie king’s judges, and signed 
the death- wannnt. His brother, Matthew 
Alured, also served in the Parliamentary 
army. 

▲lyth. A small town on the slopes of 
the (iiumpians, fifteen miles north-west of 
Dundee, where the last remnant of the Scots 
Estates, some forty in number, who called 
themselves ‘‘The Committee of Estates,” 
asseftiblod in September, 1661, after the 
storming of Dundee by -Monk. They were 
surprised and captured by a pait}’ of cavalry 
sent by Monk, and wore conveyed to London. 
With them the existence of the Scots Estates 
came to an end for the lime. 

Amatola Mountain, Battle of the 
(1846), was fought between the British and 
Cape forces, under Colonels Camphell and 
Somerset, and the Kaffirs, under Sandilli. 
The latter wore completely routed, although 
shortly afterwards they managed to capture 
the English baggage- wagons. 

Ambassadors. Different ranks and 
titles exist among the diplomatic 're])resenta- 
tives of states. Ambassadors hold the first 
place. Next below them are Envoys and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary. In the thim rank 
are Residents and Churg6s d’ Affaires. The 
distinction between these classes is one of 
dignity, and doi)eiid8 on the nature of their 
commission, or the fulness of the representa- 
tive character with which the agent is in- 
vested by his court. This representative 
character exists in perfection in the office of 
an ambassador. There is, however, no dis- 
tinction between these agents as to their 
rights and privileges. From the time when 
England, by the conversion of its people, 
became part of European Christendom, its 
sovereigns have from time to time sent em- 
bassies to other lands, and received the repre- 
sentatives of their rulers. While, however, 
the mediaeval system continued, and Christen- 
dom was regarded as one body ix>litic under 
the Emperor and the Pope, the mission of 
ambassadors w*a8 occasional, and unregulated 
by law. As the medimval polity gave place 
to a system of independent states, the matter 
of ambassadors received the attention of 
jurists. Ambassadors were at first sent 
only on special occasiohs. Long residence 
was rega:^^ with je^ousy by the state 
which received the embassy, Coke 
pnsises Henry VII. because he was too 
pradent to allow ambassadors to reside within 
his realm. This feeling died out in the seven- 
teenth century. After the Peace of West- 
phalia, 1648, resident ambassadors were 


generally employed by most of the nations 
of the civilised world. Ambassadors may 
%erefore be classed as either ordinary, 
resident, or extmordinary. Every soveroi^ 
state has a right to send and receive 
ambassadors, unless it has renounced that 
right. Mazarin, in 1659, received the am- 
bassadors of Oliver Cromwell at the Congress 
of the Pyrenees, and rejected those sent 
by Charles II. A prince who has lost his 
sovereignty cannot claim to be represented 
by an ambassador; and so far at least 
the civilians of Elizabeth were right when, 
in 1567, they refused to recognise the Bishop 
of Ross, the agent of the Queen of Scots, as 
an ambassador. The right of rebels to em- 
bassy must be decided by cix*cumstanco8. To 
avoid difficulty, a foreign country in such 
cases sometimes receives from an insurgent 
sffito agents invested with the immunities, 
but not with the representative cliaracter of 
ambassadors. ^J'ho right to do this was as- 
serted by Lord Russell, in 1861, in the Trent 
affair. A state cannot reasonably refuse to 
receive an embussy, though it may make 
an objection to receive any particular am- 
bassador. In 1625, Louis XIII., not with- 
out reason, refused to receive the Duke of 
Buckingham as ambassador of Charh'S 1. 
The right of inviolability attaches to all 
ministers representing their sovereign or their 
state, not only in the country to which a re- 
presentative is sent, but in any other through 
which he may have to pass. In 1587, Aubes- 

E iiie, the French ambassador, ivas found to 
ave been privy to a plot against the life 
of the queen. Burleigh, however, did not 
bring him to trial because of his right as an 
ambassador. The inviolability of an ambas- 
Biidor extends to his suito. It is doubtful, 
however, whether in this case it is equally 
full in respect of gross crimes. For, in 1664, 
Dorn Pantaloon Sa, brother of the Portuguese 
ambassador, was executed in London for, 
murder, lie nleaded that he was accredited 
as an ambassador, but could show no creden- 
tials. Had ho been able to prove that ho 
was a representative of his sovereign, he 
might have escaped- Certain privileges of 
ambassadors arc established by custom. An 
ambassador is exempt from civil jurisdiction, 
unless, indeed, he so far forgot his character 
as to enga^ in trade. In consequence of 
this exemption having been violated in 1708, 
in the case of an ambassador of the Cssar, it 
has been enforced by our municipal law, 
7 Anne, c. 12. An ambassador is also exempt 
from taxation, and enjoys other like immu- 
nities. Akin to these was the privilege of 
asylum attaching to his house, wMch is now 
generally renounced. An ambassador re- 
ceives inatruetiom from his own government, 
and carries withhim eredattiials to the govero- 
raent to which ho is sent. He also carries 
the full power, which is his authority for 
negotiation. After ho has delivered his lettm 
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of ertdmce to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
£e has a right to an €Md%enee of > the sovereign 
to whom he is accredited. The death of 
either of the sovereigns between whom llo 
negotiates ends his embassy. He may, how- 
ever, be re-aocredited : and if this is hkely to 
be the case, his embassy is held to be sus- 
pended, and relations are continued in the 
expectation of confirmation. 

Grotius, Legaiionum ed. 'Wheaton ; 
Vattel, Droit des (?en«, l>k. iv. ; Wheaton, fn- 
ter national Late; Phillimore, Jniemational Law, 

^ vol. ii. ^ [W. H.] 

Aniboyiiaf one of the Molucca Islands, 
was captured by the Dutch, from the 
Portuguese, in 1607. The English, after 
having boon expelled from Amboyna by the 
Dutch, obtained in 1619 the right of trading 
there. The treaty was badly kept on both 
lidos ; and in February, 1623, the Dutch tor- 
tured to death ^everal of the English factors, 
under pretence that they had intrigued with 
the natives. In 1654, after the war with 
Holland, the Dutch agreed to pay a sum of 
£300,000 to the descendants of the victims, as 
compensation for the massacre. Amboyna 
since this been twice captured by the 
English — in 1796, and again in 1810 — but on 
both occasions subsequent treaties of peace 
restored it to Holland. 

Ambrosias Aurelianus (d. d/r. 450) 

is said to have boon a prince of the Damnonii, 
and appears to have been tlie chief leader^ 
of the Britons against the English invaders 
under Hengist. Ho was very , probably a 
rival of Vortigorn— whom ho is said to have 
defeated in battle— and the representative 
of the lioman party in Britain. According 
to Gildas, he was “ a modest man, who, of all 
the Homan nation, was then alone in the 
oonfusion of this troublous time left alive. 
His parents, who for their merijt w«re adorned 
with the purple, had boon slaiit in^ these same 
broils.*’ Geoffrey of Monmouth makes him 
tho brother of Uther Pendragon' and father 
of Arthur, and states that ho built Stone- 
henge. 

Gildas, § 25 j Bede, Hiat. i. 16. See 

also Nenuias, Geoffrey of Honmouth, and 
Palgrave, Eng. Commonwealth. , 

Amoor Sham a Kohilla |dventnror and 
free-lance, joined Jeswunt Iia<f Holkar in his 
plunder of the territories ofiScindiah and 
the Peiahwa. During the Holgiir War (1804) 
he waged a predatory warfqie against tho 
English and Iheir allies. Th4; conclusion of 
tho second Treaty of Anjengaom 

drove Ameer l^n and HoUw woftwara to 
Ajmere, where they led a wedafe^ life, 
until Holkav was compelled^ to yield by 
Dord Lake. The Treaty of J^mpoor Ghaut 
left Ameer Khan fr^ to > live, at the 
expense of the Rajpoot prices, whom he 
j^undered with great impart^lity, gnd gra- 
dually proceeded to createT a princi^lity for 


himself. He became the recognised chief of 
the Pathans in India. In 18i>9 he crossed the 
Nerbtt^ with 40,000 horse and 24,000 Pin^ 
danies, entered the Nagpore state, and sacked 
the town of Jubbulpore. The EngHsh, how- 
ever, interfered, ordered him to quit the 
country of their ally, and put an army in 
motion to enforce it ; when Ameer Khan with- 
drew to Indore. During the Pindarrie war 
he brought 52 battalions of trained inhmtry 
into the field ; but his army and his infiuenee 
were alike destroyed by the British victories 
and the vigorous policy of Lord Hastings. 
He, however, founded a dynasty at Tonk, in 
Hajpootana, and his Mohammeclan descendant 
still exists as a protected prince, in conse- 
quence of a treaty made in 1817, which ^on- 
tened his jaghiro to him. 

American Independence, Declaua- 
TioN OP (July 4, 1776), was a manifesto issued 
by the representatives of the thirteen United 
Colonies assembled in Congress, and signed 
by all of them but one. The original draft 
was the work of Thomas Jefferson of the State 
of Virginia, which had in the preceding May 
issued a Declaration of Rights, and the altera- 
tions made wore only matters of detail. It 
be^n with an imaginary picture of “ natural” 
society, and an assertion of the original rights 
of man. Tho inference it drew from the 
hypotheses was thfit man has a right to upset 
. any form of government which violates these 
** natural ” conditions. Tho Declaration went 
on to enumerate tho repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object tho 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over those 
States.” The last paragraph sums up the 
position which the colonies claimed to hold 
in the future : “ Wo, therefore, the represen- 
tatives of the United States of Americta, in 
general Congress assembled, appealing to the 
supreme Judge of tho world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do, in the iiamo and by the 
authority of the good people of these colonies, 
solonmly publish and declare that these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free md 
independent States,'^' Jefferson, in his indict- 
ment of George III., had inserted a paragraph, 
charging him with w^aging ** cruel war against 
ACTuan nature itself” by encouraging the 
slkve-trade. This clause, however, was struck 
out, on account of the disapprove express^ 
by some of the Southern members ; and thus 
Congress committed itself to the inconsistency 
of asserting in one paragraph that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable Mhm, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happinem; while in rest of 
the Declaration it tacitly recognised, since it 
did not prohibit, the slave-trade. “The 
Declaration,” says Bancroft, “was not only 
the announcement of the birth of a people, 
but the establishment of national ^vem- 
ment. The war was no longer a civil war : 
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Britain was become to the United States a 
{oreign country. Every former subject of 
the British king in the thirteen colonies now 
owed primary allegiance to the dvnasty of 
the people, and became a citizen ox the new 
Kepublic. Except in this, everything^ re- 
mained as before.” In the history of political 
thought', tho Declaration has an important 
place. It embodied in a formal state-paper 
some of tho^ theories on the equality of man, 
and the origin and character of human society, 
which were thrown into a popular shape bv 
Rousseau. And the influence which this 
enunciation of the freedom and equality of 
all men exerted on the 'European peoples was 
immediate and profound, as well as lasting. 
Tho^Amoricans largely owed their political 
theories to France; but the Declaration of 
Independence gave form and expression to 
the theories, and was thus a distinct stop in 
tho direction of that attempt to realise certain 
d priori political theories which formed one 
element in the French Revolution. 

Bancroft, Hi«t. of the United States, chap. Ixx. ; 

Jared ^arka. Lye of Washington i Stanhope, 

Hist, of England, vi., chap. liii. [g. J. L.] 

American Independence, Wau ov 

(1775—1783). For some time before the 
spring of 1776 the relations between tho colo- 
nies and the mother-country were such that 
they were in a state of virtual hostility. Ac- 
tual warfare began in April, 1775, when the 
first blood was shed at Lexington, near 
.Boston, Colonel Smith had been sent to 
destroy a magazine at that place, but was 
met by uncxj^ected opposition. He suc- 
ceeded only partially, and after a long and 
desultory skirmish retreated with considerable 
loss. In tho north, Fort Ticonderoga, on 
Ijako Champlain, was surprised ; and its 
garrison surrendered tho fort and its copious 
etoros. On !May 10, the Confess assembled 
for its second session at Philadeli)hia, and 
prepared for war by voting 15,000 men us the 
** continental” army. While it was still sitting, 
an English fleet appeared in Boston Roads, 
and its arrival was the signal for General 
Gage to declare martial law. On June 17 
was fought the battle of Bunker’s Hill, which 
had been occupied by tho Americans, and was 
carried on the third assault by the British 
troops, with groat loss of life. Washing- 
ton arrived soon after the battle to hike 
command, and found the difficulty of the 
situation increased by want of ammunition 
and the insubordination of the men. The 
English were masters of tho sea, and held 
Boston and Charleston, but were surrounded 
by the bloclmffing lines of Washington. 
After the battle, Penn carried to England 
the Olive Branch Petition, the last attempt 
at re<;onciliation on the part of America. In 
the meantime an expedition was sent to 
Canada, which proved a total failure, and 
sacrifice many valuable American li\"es. In 
hibt.—S* 


Virginia, Lord Dunmorc exasperated public 
opinion by his many cruelties, and by ofroring 
inducements to tho slaves to join tho British 
side. Howe evacuated his position in lilarch, 
and while he sent Clinton to oo- operate with 
the fleet at Charleston, in Carolina, he himself 
threatened New York from Sandy Ilook. The 
attack on Charleston was gtUlantly repulsed ; 
and Clinton brought back his division to take 
part in tho operations against New York. On 
July 4, the American Congress adopted the 
Declaration of Independence. The attack on 
New' York was long delaycil ; but on August 
27, tho British troops drove tho defenders 
from Long Island ; and it was only Howe’s 
dilatorinoss that allowed Washington to with- 
draw' unmolested from New York. T^o 
English withdrew into winter quarters, and 
left Washington free to take advantage of 
their inactivity by surprising tho garrison of 
Trenton, and soon afterwards acquiring nearly 
all New Jersey by winning a decisive battle 
at Princeton. Ho wo remained idle till June, 
1777, when he organised a threefold expe- 
dition, which was so far successful that after 
defeating Washington at Brandywine Creek, 
in Hepternbor, ho advanced unopposed into 
Philadelphia. ** It is not General Howe that 
has tiiken Philadelphia; it is Philadelphia 
that has taken General Howe,” said Franklin ; 
and so it proved. While Washington passed 
the winter in his camp at Valley Forge, 
with resources gradually dwindling, his 
forces weakened by privations, fe^er8, and 
insuboiximation, and himself harassed by 
tho petty jealousies of the government and 
his own officers, Philadelphia became “tho 
Capua of the British army.” ]\Ioanwhilc, 
in Now York State, Clinton captured Forts 
Clinton and Montgomery, on the Hudson; 
but he did not advance fast enough to co- 
operate with Burgoyno, who was advancing 
from Canada. On August 16, a detached 
division of his fonse had beem destroyed 
at Bennington, and Burgoyne himself, after 
being defeated at Stillwater, on Se]>tembor 19, 
was compelled to capitulate, with 3,600 men, 
at Saratoga, on Oct. 16. The immediate result 
of Saratoga was a treaty between France and 
America, which was virtually a declaration 
of w'ar by France against England. Tn 
June, Clinton, who had succeeded Sir Wil- 
liam Howe as commander-in-chief, evacu- 
ated Philadelphia and retFe/itcd on New 
York. Washington opposed his march at 
lilonmouth, and finished a severe contest 
master of the field, but not strong enough to 
ofl’er any further resishmee. In tho north, 
operations were at a standstill through 
the embarrassed condition of both com- 
manders, and the interest of the war centred 
in the south. In December, Savannah was 
taken by Colonel Campbell ; and in January', 
1779, Lower Georgia was reduced by Colonel 
Prevost. In February, South Carolina war 
overrun, and Charleston was again threatened 
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by the British, who spent thesummerin alienat- 
ing by their ravages, the lew loyalists that 
remained. In September a combined French 
and Amencan force failed to take Savanmdi. 
In the meantime, Washington had tided over 
his difficulties by maintaining a strictly de- 
fensive attitude. A large armament sent by 
Massachusetts to destroy a British outpost in 
Penobscot Bay was signally defeated and 
almost destroyed. In October, 1779, Rhode 
Island was evacuated, and Clinton carried the 
troops, thus set free, to the attack of Charles- 
ton. It was not, however, till May, 1780, 
that General Lincoln surrendered the town. 
Clinton returned to New York, leaving 5,000 
men with Lord Cornwallis, who by the end 
of June reported that all resistance was at an 
end in Georgia and South Carolina. But 
strenuous efforts were made to sjive the 
South, and General Gates, witli strong rein- 
forcements, met Lords Cornwallis and Raw- 
don at Camden, *on August 16, and was sig- 
nally defeated, with heavy loss. A small 
detachment, under Sumpter, was also cut to 
pieces by Ctelonel Tarleton’s cavalry, and 
the American army of the South seemed to 
be annihilated. But the severity of Corn- 
wallis and Rawdon had alienated the popula- 
tion, and the inhabitants rose on all sides 
to oppose the advance of the former into 
North Carolina. During the winter Wash- 
ington and Clinton maintained a passive 
attitude, each watching the other, and neither 
strong enough to take the offensive: ai\d 
Washington's difficulties were increased by 
the disaffection of the troops, who had re- 
ceived no piy for ten months. On March 1, 
1781, a crisis was averted by the signing of 
the Articles of Confederation, which united all 
the States by a common bond of union. In 
the South, Greene, who had succeeded Gates, 
put a new aspect on the war. In Junujiry, 
1781, ho defeated Tarloton at the Cowpens; 
but, notwithstanding, Comwdllis assumed the 
offensive, and advanced northwards. Greene 
retreated 200 miles before Cornwallis, who 
was gradually leaving his base of supplies 
farther and farther in his rear. On March 
Id, Greene gave him battie at Guildford 
Court House, and after a. fierce struggle 
was driven from his positio% but Cornwallis 
was so weakened that he retreated to Wil- 
minion, though in April h^ again advanced 
to Petersburg, in Virgin^ Meanwhile, 
Greene had organised a conmined movement 
against : South Carolina an| Georgia. He 
himself was attacked and <|tfeated by Lord 
Rawdon, who, however, was Compelled the 
simultaneous advance of Le#.nnd Marion to 
retire to Ch^rioston, and thf^greeto |^rt of 
South Carolina was again in American hands. 
Xn September^, the battle of^Rutaw Springs 
ended in a victory for the Rijplish) which was 
as disastrous as*^ a deibat ; the British 
forces in the South were henceforth pent up 
In Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah. 


From Petersburg Cornwallis had pursued 
Lafayette, who continued to elude him ; but 
in the beginning of August, in obedienoe to 
orders fnin Clinton, he withdrew with his 
army to Yorktown, where he strongly fortified 
himself. At the same time a large French 
force joined Washington, and a southward 
march was begun. On August 81, Do Grasse 
arrived with a. French fleet in Chesapeake 
Bay, and a few days later beat off the English 
under Admiral Graves. On Sept. 28, th • 
whole army had completely invested Yoik- 
town ; and on Oct. 19, 1781, Cornwallis sur- 
rendered, with all his army and supplies. 
In March, 1782, Rockingham again l^came 
prime minister; and by Shelburne, one of the 
now secretaries of state, Sir Guy Carletdh was 
at once sent out to supersede Clinton, and to 
prosecute conciliatory measures. Franklin had 
been carrying on negotiations at Paris; but 
the American commissioners jKii'sisted in vain 
proposals, until it was discovered that France 
was playing a double game. The intrigues of 
the loyalists, together with the wretched con- 
dition of the American army, brought matters 
to a crisis, and on Nov. 30 preliminary articles 
of peace were signed- On Dec. 5, the king 
annotinced his tardy and reluctant consent to 
the independence of the American colonics. 
In April, 1783, Congress, beset by the nu- 
merous discontents in the army, and threatened 
by mutineers, issued a proclamation for the 
cessation of hostilities. On Sept. 3 the 
treaties were ratified, but various arrangements 
remained to be carried out, and it was not till 
Nov% 25, 1783, that the British troops evacu- 
ated Now York. The war had cost America 
little under £50,000,000, hut she had gained 
independence at a price that was not too dear. 
Its result to England was the loss of half a 
continent and the addition of 115 millions to 
tho national debt. 

Jareil Sparks, IK^)tomatic Correspondence oj 
the Atnencan Beroluiion, 12 vols., Boston, 1829 ; 
and Life and IVritinge of Washinatmt by the 
same writer ; D. Bamsay, Kiet. of the American 
devolution, Philad., 1789; Jefferson’s Worke, ed. 
H. A. Woshini^on, 1854 ; J. Q. Adams, ITorfcs, 
10 vols., 1856 ; A. Hamilton, Worke, ed. J. C. 
Hamilton, 1857—58; W. (Jordon, Hist, of the 
American War, Lond., 1788 ; The Life and Corr. 
^ President Reeej The Chatham Coi*respondence. 
,,, The best general account is to be found in 
G. Bancroft’s exhaustive Hist of the United 
States, new ed. in 6 vols., 1876. Bee also R. 
Hildreth, Hist, of the United States; B. Lossiiw, 
Field Book of the American Revolution ; Wash- 
ington Irving, Life of Washington ; and, for the 
English side, Stanhopoi^ Hist, of Sng, For 
shorter accounts, see j. H. Patton, Hist, of the 
United States ; Leoky, Hid. of Bng.,roh iv, ; and 
J. M, Ludlow, The War of American It “ 
^«e. [W. B. 

Jijiierieaii Wav (1812—1815), arose 
out of the severe action of England towards 
neutral vessels in the war against Bonaparte. 
America, to retaliate, adopted England’s policy, 
and laid an embargo upon all trade with both 
France and England. Some arrangement was 
attempted in 1809 ; but it was impossible to 
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effect any permanent conciliation as long as 
England adhered to the Orders in Council of 
1807, and Brougham’s motion for their repeal 
came too late to avert the war. The war, 
which was declared without any great una- 
nimity on the part of Congress, in Juno, 1812, 
was at first almost entirely confined to com- 
bats between detached fiigates, in which the 
Americans were generally successful, and to 
attempts by the i^ericans on Canada, which 
always ended in failure. The cause of the 
English want of success in the naval actions 
was in some degree, no doubt, due to the ex- 
cellence of their enemies* seamanship, and 
the picked crews they obtained by enlisting 
English deserters; but it w'as also partly 
owiffg to the superior size and armaments of 
the American frigates, which were in reality 
almost equivalent to the smaller ships of the 
b*ne. The most celebrated of these detached 
actions, that between the Chesapeake and the 
ShannoHy is well described by Alison, Hist, 
of EuYopCy chap. xei. England curried on the 
war in a very desultory manner, , until the 
close of the campaign in the south of Franco 
set free the Peninsular veterans, many of 
whom were shipped straight fiom Bordeaux 
to America. In the meantime, negotiations 
had been entered into at Ghent, which con- 
tinued for more than twelve months before 
they resulted in the conclusion of peace. A 
largo fleet, under Admiral Cockburn, was 
despatched with the Peninsular troops, under 
General Ross, to make a combined attack by 
sea and land on the Chesapeake River. The 
expedition completely succeeded in the cap- 
ture of Washington, the chief public buildings 
of which city were destroyed. A combined 
sea and land attack was made upon Pktts* 
burg on Lake Champbiin ; but the flotilla, 
unaided by Sir George Prevost, who com- 
manded the troops, was annihilated, and 
the enterprise had to bo alwindoned. A pro- 
iected attack on Baltimore was also given up; 
out the State of Maine was almost entirely 
in the hands of the British. An expedition 
on a large scale was undertaken against New 
Orleans, under Genex’al Pakenham. Natuml 
difiiculties, greatly increased by the energy 
and ability of the American commander. 
General Jackson, met the armament at every 
turn, but were at length overcome by the 
alacrity of the men; and on the 8th Jan., 
1815, an assault was made. This was con- 
spicuous no less for the intrepid gallantry of 
the troops on both sides, which caused a ter- 
rible loss of life, including that of Bir £. 
Pakenham, than for the utter mismanagement 
and want of unity among the English com- 
manders. The assault was delivered in a 
number of separate attacks on different points, 
which failed from want of co-operation and 
neglect of the most simple details. Bo great 
was the loss of the British that General Lam- 
bert, who had succeeded to the command, felt 
it desirable to withdraw. Had means of com- 


mimication been more rapid in those days, 
this useless bloodshed would have been averted, 
since already, on the previous 24th Dee., a 
convention had been signed at Ghent. This 
convention was merely a compromise, which 
left undecided all the chief points on which 
the two countries were at issue. The rights 
of neutrals were not touched upon, and the 
question of tho frontier line betw*ecn Canada 
and the United States was reserved for future 
negotiation. 

Bee B. J. Losskg’s and C. J. lugersoll's Uis* 
torlea of the War of 1812 ; J. P. Cooper, H«t. oj 
the United States Navy; James, Naval Hist,; 
Annual Register, 1813; Alison, Hist of Euivpe, 
[B. J. L.] 

Amherst, Jeffery, Loan (i. 1717, d. 
1797), as aide-de-camp to General Ligonier, 
w'as present at Dottingen and Fontenoy, and 
fought under the Duke of Cumberland ut 
Hastenbeck. In 1766 he was appointed to 
command the 15th Regiment of Foot, and 
two years later became major-general. |ii 
1758 he w'as sent to America, and, acting in 
co-operation with Admiral Boscawen, effected 
the capture of Louisburp^, the capital of Cape 
Breton. Iii the following year, in conjunc- 
tion with General Prideaiix, Bir E. Johnsfin, 
and WoJfe, ho took Ticondcroga. Jn 1760 
he reduced I^Iontreal after a long and difiicult 
navigation, taking tho fort of Isle Royale on 
his way. Shortly afterwards he planned a 
successful expedition for the recovery of New- 
foundland. In 1761 he was created a Knight 
of the Bath, and appointed Commander-in- 
chief and Governor-General in America. In 
1770 he was appointed Governor of Guomsey, 
and Lieutenant-General of tho Oi’dnance. In 
1776 he was raised to the peerage, with 
the title of Baron Amherst of Holmesdale. 
Shortly afterwards ho was made Communder- 
in-chief, and in that capacity quelled the 
riots of 1780, but was compclloa to, resign 
in 1782. He was again appointed in 1793, 
and accepted tho rank of fleld-marshal in 1796. 
Amherst was a Arm disciplinarian, but was 
much beloved by his men. lie was a, com- 
mander of some tactical ability, and always 
showed dauntless courage on the field of 
bhtLc. 

Gentl€man*8 Magazine, 1797 ; Stanhope, Hirt. of 
England. . , , 

Amhenit, William Pitt, 1st Earl (A 
1773, d. 1857), was the eldest son of Lleut.- 
General Amherst, brother of the first Lord 
Amherst. On the death of the latter in 
1797, he succeeded to the title. In 1816 he 
was appointed Ambassador-Extraordinary to 
the Emperor of China. . On reaching the 
precincts of the imperial palace at Pekin, and 
refusing to submit to the humiliating cere- 
monies of the emperor’s court, he was refused 
admission to the presence o| the emperor, and 
his mission was thus rendered useless. On 
his return: voyage, the vessel he was in was 
wrecked off the island of Pulo Leat, from 
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which he proceeded, accompanied by Sir 
Henry Ellis, in the boats of the wrecked ship 
to Batavia. He was subsequently appointed 
Governor-General of India, and landed in 
Calcutta, 1823. Ho had no sooner assumed 
the government than he found himself in« 
volved. in hostile discussions with the Bur- 
mese, which terminated within five months 
in a declaration of war. After two cam- 
paigns, the first Burmese War ended in the 
Treaty of Yandaboo. The progress of the Bur- 
mese War also gave rise to the Burraekpore 
Mutiny, which was violently suppressed, and 
to several seditious manifestations in India. 
Tlie Governor-General was created Earl Am- 
herst of Aracan in 1826. [Burmese War.] 
Ellla, Proceedings of the late Embassy to China, 

1817. 

Amhuifst, Nicholas 1742), was a 
writer of satires and political papers of con- 
siderable abij^ty. Ho published a caustic 
series of papers in 1726 under the title, Terra 
FiliNjff intended as a satire on the University 
of Oxford. After quitting Oxford, Amhurst 
devoted himself to xx)litical journalism, attach- 
ing himself to the opponents of Walpole. Ho 
conducted The Craftsman^ a i)olitical journal, 
to which Bolingbroke and Pulteney contri- 
buted largely. Amhurst was, however, neg- 
lected by his influential friends, and died in 
poverty and distress. 

■ Biographia Britannica ; Wilson, Hist, oj Mer- 
chant Toyior** School, 

AmienSf Mise of (January 23, 1264), 
was the award pronounced by Louis IX. of 
Franco, to whom the question as to the obli- 
gation of Henry TIL to observe the Provisions 
of Oxford had been referred, on Dec. 16, 
1263. Since 1261 the baronial party had 
been reduced by desertions, and distracted by 
Pi ince Edward’s attitude towards their cause 
in 1262, and by disputes and jealousies 
among themselves. This, with the fear of 
Louis openly supporting Henry III. with 
troops, explains their forcwl tissent to an 
arbitration which, from Loute’ ohanicter and 
frequent services to Henry, could only issue 
one way. Influenced by his strong views as 
to tho kingly oflice, and by the authority 
of tho papal bull, possibly also by the no* 
gotiations already on foot for tho papal 
appointment of his brothers Charles to the 
crown of Naples, Louis, after some days’ 
Wring of the pleadings on| either side, and 
perhaps some hesitation, de^ed completely 
for his brother sovereij^^n, a!|nulled tho l^o- 
visions of Oxford, es^cially ^ to the employ- 
ment of aliens in England^ and the royal 
appointment of sherijGEs; bu^kft^^r all left to 
the barons a loophole in d|slaring that his 
decision was not to annul any of |ho ancient 
charters or liberties of the rfi^lm. In March 
the warfare broke out which ^ded for the time 
in Simon’s victory at Lewes* Similar arbi- 
trations were frequent abodt this period : 
even the day before LoweS, the barons offered 


to submit all, save the aliens question, to u 
new body of arbitrators; and a striking 
political song of the time shows the general 
feeling, even in the nationiil party, that some 
compromise must be accepted. Tho award 
had the effect of still further reducing and 
weakening Simon de Montfort’s party. 

The documents connected with this event are 
given in P^re Baniel, Mistoire de France; Bish- 
anger. Chronicle (Camden Society); Stnbba, 
Helect Charters, See also tho Liber de Antiquu 
Legihus ; the Royal Letters (Bolls Series) ; 
Bymer*s Fcedera ; Wright’s Political Songs (Bolls 
Series). The best modem accounts are in 
Bdmont. Simon de Montfort; Blaanw, Barons’ 
War ; I^thero, Simon de Mont/oi't [A. L. S. ] 

Amiens, Treaty of (March 25, 1802), 
between England and Franco, put an ewi for 
the time to the great warwhich had lasted since 
1793. Tho mutual losses during the preced- 
ing years, the complete suiireniacy of the 
English fleet, and tho blow given to the 
northern alliance by the battle of Copenhagen, 
and, on tho other hand, the defeats inflicted 
on England’s Continental ally, Austria, in 
1800, and the Treaty of Limevillo, which she 
concluded with France, Feb. 9, 1801, led both 
governments to desire a cessation of hostilities. 
The treaty was the w’ork of the Addington 
ministry. In the previous Cctobor the pro- 
liminaries had been agr(‘ed to and signc^l, but 
some troublesome negotiations had to be gone 
through, before it was finally ratified at 
Amiens, by X^ord Cornwallis on the part of 
England, and by Joseidi Bonaparte, assisted 
by Tullo>Tand, for Franco. According to it, 
England gave up all its conciuests but Trinidad 
and Ceylon, Tho Cape of Good Hope was 
restored to tho Hutch, but was to bo a free 
port. Malta was to go bai^k to the Knights 
of St. John, under the guarantee of one of 
tho groat powers. “(Jet article est le plus 
important de tout le traite, mais aucuno des 
conditions qu’il renferme n’a ete executee; 
ot il est devenu le pretoxte d’une guerre qui 
8* est renouveleo en 1803, et a dure sans inter- 
ruption jusqu’en 1814 ” {Histoire des Traith, 
vi. 149). Porto Ferrajo was to bo evacuated. 
On the other hand, tho Kepublic of tho Ionian 
Islands was acknowledged ; the French were 
to withdraw from Naples and the Roman 
States; the integrity of Portugal was to bo 
^guaranteed; Egypt was to be restored to 
the Porte; and, finally, the Newfoundland 
fisheries were to be placed on tho same footing 
as they held before the.^war began. These 
terms, as noticed above, were not considered 
sufficiently satisfactory by the English ; conse- 
quently the peace was of very short duration, 
war being declared agaiinst Bonaparte in 1803. 

For the complicated negotiations which 
aocompanied the Treaty, see Koch et Schoell, 
Hist, des TraiMs, vi., chap. xxxi. ; Von Sybel, 
Hist, of tha French Kevolmion ; Alison, Huf. of 
Europe; Massey, Hist, of George III, ; Annual 
Beguher, 1S02. [S. J. L.] 

AnooliteSy The, were a small British 
tribe, inhabiting probably part of Berkshire 
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and Oxfordahiro. They aro menticined by 
CeBsar, but not by Ptolemy. 

Aucnuu Koor» Battle of (Feb. 17> 
1646), was fought in Roxburghshire, between 
the forces of Henry VHI., headed by Sir Ralph 
Evans and Sir Brian Latour, and the Scots, 
under the Earl of Angus, Scott of Buccleuch, 
and the Mastor of Rothes. The English were 
completely beaten, owing to tlieir desertion by 
the Borderers who had joined them. 

Anderida (Axdkft)es-ce aster), the name 
of a Roman fortress and settlement on the 
Sussex coast, which Camden placed at New- 
endon, in Kent, and others have consideied 
to have been situated at Hastings, Chichester, 
or unller the dowms near Eastbounie, where, 
in 1717, Roman pavements; baths, and other 
remains were found. IVlost modern autho- 
rities agree in placing it on the site of Peven- 
sev. The town was taken and burnt by the 
Stixons, under Ella, in 491, and the site was 
a desolate ruin in the time of Henry of 
Huntingdon. The Forest of Jnderida (An- 
dredes-weald) was the great belt of wood 
which stretched across south-eastern England 
through Hampshire, Kent, and Surrey, liaving 
a length of more than seventy, and in some 
places a hreadth of over thirty, miles. The 
district still called the Weald may be held to 
mark out longhly the extent of the closer 
portions of this forest. [Forests,] • 

Henry of Huntingdon, Hint. Anglor., ii. § 10, 
&o. ; Lower, SuseeJt. 

Anderson, 3ir EoMUNn (6. 1530, d. IGO.5), 
one of Elizabeth’s judges, was employed in 
the prosecutions of the Jesuits, as Queen’s 
Sergeant, 1681. In the following year ho 
was made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
an office which ho retained until his death. 
In 1586 ho tried tlic conspirators in Babing- 
ton’s plot, and was one of the commissioners 
at the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, in Oct., 
1586. He subsequently tried Davison for the 
issue of the warrant. 

Anderton, William (d. 1693), was a 
violent Jacobite pamphleteer, in the reign of 
William III. For two years ho evaded the 
government agents, but was at length traced 
to a house near St. James’s Street. He 
attempted to conceal his press, but it was 
discovered, together with a tract called 
Remarks on the Present Confederacy and the 
Late Revolution. He was indicted for high 
treason before Treby at the Old Baile^^ He 
denied that he had printed the libels. It 
was argued in lug favour, moreover, that, as 
printing was unknown in the reip^n of Edward 
III., it could not be construed into an overt 
act of treason, and that, under the statute of 
that sovereign, a further distinction ought to 
be made between the author of a treasonable 
punphlet and the man who merely printed it. 
lie was, however, found gnij^y, and after 
being kept for some time in suspense, in the 


hope that he would betray his accomplices, 
was executed. 

Cobbett's State Trials, xii. 1246 ; Ralph, Hist, 
of Eng. under William UL,kc. 

Andre, KajorJolui(6.i75i, ^.1780), was 
the son of a London merchant. Entering tlio 
army, he rose rapidly. He was appointed to 
serve under General IIowc in America, and, 
when Sir H. Clinton succeeded Howe, was made 
adjutant-genenil. His tact and ability in this 
position caused him to bo selected, in the 
month of Soptembor, 1780, to superintend the 
negotiations for the surrender of West Point, 
on the Hudson River. The man he had 
to deal with on the other side was Arnold, 
an American general whoso ambition was not 
satisfied with his position. An arrangement 
was made between the two for a meeting, to 
take place on the 17th, when Washinj^on 
would be absent. The sloop which was carry- 
ing Andrd to tlie meeting-place ran aground, 
and Arnold, on hearing ot the mishap, refused 
to come dowm himself, but sent for Andr6 to 
come to him. Andre, on his return, found 
the sloop gone, and could not induce the 
boatmen to put off to her. He accordingly 
returned to Arnold, who persuaded him to 
exchange his uniform for a countryman’s 
dress, and go back to the British lines by 
land. He accomplished the greater part of 
the journey in safety, and was already in 
sight of the British lines, wdion he was 
arrested, and, in spite of Arnold’s passport, 
carried back to Washington. A court of 
inquiry was forthwith held ; Andre was found 
to be a spy, and sentenced to doatli. Wash- 
ington was most unwilling to carry out the 
sentence, and he endeavoured to seize Arnold, 
the real ofhuider, in order to bo able to release 
Andre. But Aniold was not to bo found ; 
and on Oct. 2, Andr6 met his fate with perfect 
composure. Washington himself declaring 
that ho was more unf()rtunate than criminal. 
His bones were afterwards brouglit to 
England, and have been interred in West* 
minster Abbey. 

J. 8parkB, Lf/eo/ Arnold; Viet. Nat. Biog. 

Aadros, Sir Edmund (6. 1637, 1714), 
bo(;ame governor of Now York in 1674, and 
in 1685 was appointed governor of New 
England by James II. His administration 
was so unpopular with the colonists that, in 
1688, all the colonies subject to him revolted, 
and he was sent back to England for trial, 
but acquitted. In 1692 he wont out as 
governor of Virginia, holding the offioe with 
credit to himself and advantage to the country 
until 1698, 

Angsl was the name of a gold coin, first 
introduced Into England in 1466. The value 
of an angel was originally Bs. 4d., but in 
Edward VI-’s time it was raised to 10s, It 
derived its name from the representation of 
the Archangel Midiael which appeared on it. 
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Angels continued to be coined down to the 
reign of Charles I. [Coinaob.] 

AttgavinSf Tue^ sometimes called Plax- 
TAOENBTs. Aujon first became connected 
with England by the marriage, in 1 127, of 
Matilda, daughter of Honry^ I., with Geoffrey 
V., Count of Anjou. Their sou Henryk be- 
came King of England, as well as Cgunt of 
Anjou. Anjou remained united to Enghind 
till 1205, when Philip Augustus conquered 
it, and annexed it to the French crown. For 
a short time, during the reigns of Henry V. 
and Henry VI., it was again united to Eng- 
land; but in 1444 the latter king, on bis 
marriage with Margaret of Anjou, ceded his 
claims. The Angevin rulers filled as great a 
space in the history of the Middle Ages 
as the Hapsburgs have done in more modem 
times. The first Count of Anjou was Fulk 
the Hcd, who at the end of the ninth century 
was thus rewarded for his services against 
the Northmen. But by the twelfth century, 
when the petty counts hud added Saintonge, 
Blaine, and Touraine to their territory, men 
began to throw their origin further back, into 
legends of an heroic champion, Ingelger, son 
of the wild Breton hunter, Tortulf ; and ac- 
counted for that fitful energy and successful, 
unscrnpulousnoss which marked the whole 
race, by tales of an ancestress, who had 
been an evil spirit or a witch in guise of 
a lovely countess. In Fulk the Good there 
appears the other side of the Angevin 
character: the literary, poetic, and artistic' 
tastes strong in Henry III. and Edward III., 
in Richard T. and fiichard II., and partly 
shared by Henry II. and John; tho 
capacity for business and the organising 
power which distinguished Henry II. and 
Edward I. So, too, the physical prowess of 
Richard I. was an inheritance frpm his an- 
cestor, Geoffrey Groygown, the third count; 
while the fourth count, Fulk the Black, in 
his successful adventurousneae, his restless 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem, his cruel revenges 
on his wife and son, seems to anticipate 
familiar stories of our own Pbiiitagenet kings. 
WithFulk’s son, Geoffrey Mar^, the original 
An^vin line ends, to bo cox^inued bv his 
daughter’s marriage with Geffrey of the 
House of Orleans, Their soii| Fulk Rechin, 

to whom alone it is due that^ the charge of 
trickery is urged against ^this family,” 
brought upon himself many entxnies and some 
disasters. The next count, Falk the Young, 
had oHady Hecured Maine by |parriage ; and 
his su(KJh8sor, Geoffrey the H^idsome, called 
Plaiitagehot, by his marriage; with tho Em- 
press Matil^, heiress to Henryp, of England, 
raised to its olimiux the long idvancement of 
his house. Their son, Henry |L of Inland, 
succeeded,, in 1161, to Anjo^ Maine, and 
Touraine from his father, (^d Normandy 
from his mother, and recoiled, in 11 o2, 
Poitou, Umoges, Auvergne, iGuiemie, and 


Gascony, with Eleanor, the divorced wife of 
Louis of France. lie was crowned King of 
England in 1164, made himself I^rd of Ire- 
land in 1171, exacted full homage from the 
captive King of Scots in 1174, and obtained 
for his second son, Geoffrey, the suodession to 
Brittany by 'marriage. In 1170 Anjou was 
set apak, with Maine and Normandy, to 
form a temporary dominion for his eldeat 
son, Henr>% as Aquitaine was for Richard, 
Brittany for Geoffi^y, and Ireland for John. 
But with the accession of John “Lack- 
land,” Anjou, like most of the other French 
possessions of the English crown, passod 
to Philip of FraAco in 1202. Before this, 
Ralph oe Diceto, finding a pious explana- 
tion for the. success which had now r^hed 
such a height, had declared “ the prophecy 
made to Fulk the Good by the leper whom 
he carried so piously (and who was none 
other than the Saviour Himself), that his 
seed should prosper to the ninth generation, 
is being fulfilled.” But most men spoke 
otherwise of the Angevins. ’J'hus Giraldus 
Cambronsis, not content with recounting their 
diabolic origin, St. Boimrd’s prediction of 
their curse, and Richard Cceur do Lion’s 
gloomy acceptance of it (“ Let us fight ; son 
with father, brother with brother; it is in- 
stinct in our family : from the devil we all 
came, to the devil we shall all go ”), draws 
out furthemore the calamitous end of 
all tho offspring of Eleanor, as a vengeance 
foretold for her parents* adulterous union; 
he recites the visions which warned holy men 
of the punishment reserved for Henrj’ II. ’s 
sins agtiinst the Church, and points the 
moral of the breakdown of that great king’s 
empire, after all his subtle schemes and his 
toilsome, gainful life, before the divinely- 
favoured royal house of France. This indeed 
w'as the feeling which many mon had about 
the Angovins; not without some reason. 
“ They remind us,” says Dr. Stubbs, “ of those 
unhappy spirits who, throughout the Middle 
Ages, were continually spending superhuman 
strength in building in a night inaccessible 
bridges and uninhabitable castles; or pui’chas- 
ingwith untold treasures souls that might have 
been had for nothing, and invariably cheated 
of 4heir reward.” There is, indeed, in all the 
IShglish kings of this race, oven in Edward 1.. 
something of this waste of vast energies upon 
futile results, which are no sooner grasped 
than they crumble in the hand. They had 
hot, with all their insight, that rare g^t of 
penetrating to the real heart of their age, 
the gift that only sympathy with it 
give. Even Edward 1.. could not see that 
he was, in his own despite, making of 
Scotland what he had alrea<^ made .of 
England-~>a self-governing patriotic nation* 
Yet to this d,^ma8ty England owes xnuch. 
Henry II. not only finally defeated the feudal 
class by supers^ng its privileged jurisdic- 
tion, by subduing it to his strong oe^t'i^dised 
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BVBtein, by withdrawing it# unitary basis, but 
h© also set up a counterpoise to it in the 
revived popular courts, in the developed use 
of local juries, in the reconstituted national 
militia, in the legalised liberties of the towns. 
In a word, he began the varied traming of the 
v.ngHuh people to co-operation in the work 
oi government, which Edward L took up and 
carried on to its completion. Moreover, 
the very tyranny and neglect of the other 
kings were direct instruments of benefits 
never intended. Richard l.’s careless absence 
and heavy exactions left his ministers free to 
expand the principles bequeathed them from 
Henry II.’s reign. A still greater debt of 
gratitude we owe to the misgovemment of 
John? the worst of the line, inasmuch as 
it ^one supplied the pressure which could 
force the baronage for the first time to act 
with and for Church and people, and produced 
the coalition which extorted the Groat 
Charter. Henry III.’s shiftiness recalled this 
coalition into action so often that it became 
a permanent union. The second Edward’s 
failure taught the nation that a vigorous 
kingship was still a requisite of political 
stability, to control the baronage, and to be 
the working head of the government. Ed- 
ward III., in his selfish haste for the means 
of warfare and ostentation, sold away the 
crown’s yower of extra-parliamentary inter- 
ference in taxation and legislation. And 
Richard II. ’s unsuccessful attempt at abso- 
lutism precipitated the downfall of preroga- 
tive, and ^ave constitutional government 
sixty years in which to strike its roots down 
too deep even for the destroying liand of 
Yorkist, 'Pudor, and StuaH kings to kill their 
latent life. And it is to the stem peace kept 
by the Angevin kings, to theii repression of 
private justice and private war, to their firm 
but prudent attitude to the (^^hurch, that wo 
owe the early rise of English literature and 
philosophy, the great age of the English 
Church, the enfranchisement of ihe peasantry, 
the populous independence of the towns, the 
growth of wool-tmdo and maritime commerce. 
All the Angevins were men of strong hut con- 
flicting character; none were without physical 
bravery, bodily activity, passionate emotions. 
Even the worst were men who superstitiously 
respected some forms of religion, while they 
violated its spirit : like Henry II., jesting and 
drawing pictures at mass, but dying before the 
chapel altar at Chinoii; or Richard, after -an 
agony of repentance for his sins, recovering, 
to plunge into them afresh. All inflicted, and 
in turii suffered, the ancestral curse, the pangs 
of filial or fraternal ingratitude. None are con- 
temptible, save, perhaps, Henry III. none, 
save John, fail to win some sympathy. .They 
must remain to us as they were to their con- 
temporaries — a marvellous race, with many 
elements of greatness, with immense personal 
endomnenU, and a certain mysterious shadow 
hanging over all ; whose work, to which they 


sacrificed their peace and domestic happiness, 
and too often their conscience and fame, for 
the most part was destined to pass away, but 
through whom other results were brought 
about, destined to be of incalculable value and 
indestructible permanence. 

Akosvin Kwos or Enolano. 

Henry H. 111^1189 Edward I. . 1272 -1307 

Bichard I. 1189—1199 Edward tl. . 1807-1327 

John 1199-1216 Edward III. 1327 -1377 

Henry lU. . 1216-1272 Eicbard II. . 1877—1399 

Ckroniqu^a dUnjou, with preface by H. 
BCnbille, 1871 ; the works of Beuediotus Abbas. 
Roger de Boveden, Ralph de Diceto, William of 
Newburgh, iitnemrium RtgU Bicardi (in the 
Rolls Scries), Walter of Coventry .Matthew Paris, 
Giraldus Cambrensis (especially, his De Inetitu* 
tione PrincipiiDi), and Ba^h Niger. See also 
Liugard, iitst. of Ena.; Hallam, Mid. Ages; 
Stubbs. Constitutional Historjf ; Dr. Pauli, 
Geschichte von England (from Edward I. to 
Richard II.); Longman. Life and Tivm o) 
Edward in.; M.Wallon, Rickard if. - . 

[A. L.S.] ^ 

Anffles, Tus. If identity of name and 
general probability be hold fair proofe pf 
identity of race, the Angles {Anglic Anglii), 
after whom this land is called, are first men- 
tioned in the Qennania of Tacitus (written 
about A.D. 98), seemingly as dwellers oft the 
farther side of the Elbe. But in Tacitus’s 
page they are merely one among a num- 
ber of obscure names of Gorman peoples. 
They would seem, however, to have been 
then in motion westwards; fifty years later 
Ptolemy found them on the left bank of the 
same nver, in occupation of a territory con- 
jectured to be in the neighbourhood of the 
modem town of Magdeburg. But neither did 
they remain here ; by the fourth century, if 
not eax’lier, they had established themselves on 
the nock of the northern peninsula, now 
Jutland, and filled the district that is now 
knowm as Schleswig, but which an English 
writer of the tenth centuiy (Ethelward) 
names Anglia VetuSy or Old England. And 
Bede, in culling this country of theirs An» 
gulusy suggests a hint regarding the origin of 
their name, which a weighty authority, Dr. 
Guest, has not scrupled to take, spoakiiig of 
their Continental home as “ Ongle,” and ap- 
parently looking upon them as “ men of the 
corner.” Next to nothing is told us of t^ 
Angles in written history. Scholai's are, how- 
ever, satisfied that they were of the Low- 
German stock, and were closely akin to, yet 
distinct from, the Saxons, having a ^eecli 
that, though essentially the same as the &xon, 
was not so far removed from the H^gh- 
German, and showed more^freqment mam of 
Scandinavian influence. But, luce the SiEucons, 
they wore of pure German type; Roman 
civilisation had never reacheu them^ A 
legal code, the Laws of 'the Anglii and 
Werini, presumably belonging to them, 
and as old as the eighth bentury, survives 
as a record of native usages in aft inter- 
mediate stage between those of the Oemania 
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imd o! the earliest*known Eng'liBh system. 
In the sixth century^ at various hut un- 
known dates, and by many but unconnected . 
exj^itions, the Angles crossed over to 
Bntain, and conquered to their own use the 
whole of the east coast, from the 8tour to the 
Forth. Pushing steadily their encroach- 
ments westwards, and slaying, expelling, or 
enslaving the bidk at least of the natives, 
they eventually formed several powerful 
kingdoms, and not a few smaller states— 
fought and prospered until two-thirds of the 
conquered land had passed into their posses- 
sion. This great movement is believed to 
have caused an exhaustjvo migration of the 
race ; Bede is our authority for a report that 
their fatherland was without inhabitants oven 
in his time. Yet some will have it that their 
name still abides there in the local term, 
jingeln. In Britain, though they just missed 
winning political supremacy, thoj^ fixed their 
name ineffacoabl/ on the whole German 
population and the land it lived in. !Many 
nave speculated upon, but none gained any 
solid knowledge of, their distinguishing cha- 
racteristics ; it would seem, however, that 
wherever they difi'orod from their Saxon 
brethren, they moje nearly roserabled their 
Danish cousins. 

Eltou, O-rigina of English History, ch. xii.*, 
Stubbs, Constitutional History, ob.lii. ; Skene, 
CsUio Gotland, book i., ch. iv. ; and the works 
of Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Bede. [J, K,] 

Anglosoy (Datin, Mona ; Welsh, M6n\ 
an island and county of Noi*th Wales, was 
in the earliest times celebrated as the head- 
quarters of Druidism, and therefore of resist- 
ance to the Romans. It was conquered by 
Suetonius Paulinas in a.d. 61, and again more 
thoroughly by Agricola in 78. On the with- 
drawal of the Romans, it beenme the centre 
of the power of tho kings of North Wales, or 
Gwynedd, and Gildas calls the famoui Mael- 
gwn ‘Gnsularis draco.” Yotit was conquered, 
with much other Welsh territory, by Edwin 
oi Northumbria (Bede, ii. 6), and perhaps 
this Anglian conquest esmlains Nennius — 
**Mona insula qum Anglice Englosei vocatur id 
est insula Anglorum” (Mon, 62 D.). 

But Northumbria soon fell, and the “isle of 
the English” became Welsh again. It con- 
tained Aberffraw, the chief palace of the 
kings of Gwynedd. During the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, it was repeatedly 
ravaged by the Danes, who veiy probably 
effected permanent settlements in it. After 
the Norman Conquest, it became the battle- 
ground of Iriii Dane, native Wels^ and 
Norman adventurers. IJnder William Bufus, 
it was more than once captured b^^.EarlQugh 
ol Chester, when “the French ieduc^ all 
to be J^ons” sub au. 1096). 

Again^ in 1098, it was the Scene of the eiiploits 
ol Magnus of Norway, and of the deith of 
Btogh. But it soon got hack Its li]^ity, 
mi has retained to this d&y thai in- 


tensely Welsh character (“M6n mam 
Cymru”) which makes its name so mis* 
leading. It continued the home of the 
princes of North Wales until the fall of 
Llewelyn ap Gruffydd annexed the princi- 
pality to the crown, and it was erected into a 
regular county by Henry VIII. [Counties, 
Welsh.] 

Rowland’s Uona Antiqua Heslaurata hopelessly 
confuses the history with fable. A History of 
Anglesey (London, 177M is little better. The 
chief facts are in Miss Williams' History of Wales, 
and Freeman, William Bvfus, vi. 127. seq. 

. [T. F. T.] 


Anglesey. Pbbraoe of. In 1628 Sir 
Francis Annesley, of Newport Pagnoll, Bucks, 
was created Baron Mount Norris in the peer- 
age of Ireland, and Viscount Valontia. It 
was this nobleman who was arbitrarily tried 
and condemned to death by Strafford, when 
Lord -Deputy in 1635. Arthur, second 
Viscount Valontia (1614 — 1686), was, in 
1646, sent as Commissioner to Ulster to 
oppose Owen Roe O’Neil. After the death 
of Cromwell, he was President of the Council 
of State, and took a con.sidcrable share iu 
bringing about tho Restoration. In 1660 ho 
was created Earl of Anglesey in the peerage 
of England. During the life of Richard, 
sixth Earl of Anglesey, the title and estates 
were claimed by James Annesley, who 
asserted that he was the son of tho fourth 
Earl. [For the litigation which ensued on 
this claim, see Annesley’s Case.] As a result 
of this litigation, it was held that the earldom 
of Anglesey became extinct in 1761, on tho 
death of tho sixth Earl. In 1815 the title of 
Marquis of Anglesey was coiifeiTed on Henry 
Paget, Earl of Uxbridge. 


Anglesey, •Arthur Annesley, 5th 

Earl of (rf. 1737), held several posts in 
Ireland in the reign of Queen Anne. In 1711 
he hastened from Ireland to take part in the 
debates on the war, and commented severely 
on the exhaustion of the country, hinting 
that Marlborough had averted peace from 
interested motives. But on a subsequent oc- 
casion ho attacked the ministry, and publicly 
apologised for the part he had played in 
politics. During the last years of Queen 
An^' ho was one of the leaders of tho 
factiom of Hanoverian Tories, whom Swift 
calls the “ Whimsicals.” He was one of 
the Lords Justices appointed to administer 
the kingdom between the death * of Anne and 
the arrival of George I. 


Anglesey, Kenxy William Paget, 

IsT Marquis of (A 1768, d, 1854), eldest son of 
Henry, first Earl of Uxbridge, in 1794 served 
under the Duke of York in Flanders, and 
again in Holland in 1799, as colonel of a 
dragoon regiment. In December, 1808, he 
joined Sir John Moore’s force as a m^'or- 
general, and greatly distinguished himself by 
the manner in which he covered the dis- 
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astrous retreat of the British army, and con- 
tributed in no small measure to the victory 
of the English at Corunna. In 1806 ho was 
returned to Parliament for Milboume Port, 
and he was called to the Upper House on the 
death of his father in 1812. In the campaign 
of 1816 the Earl of Uxbridge was appointed 
to the command of the cavalry. At Water- 
loo, where he led the heavy brigade in the 
terrible charge which overwhelmed D’Erlon’s 
division, he distinguished himself by the ut- 
most intrepidity. In the battle ho was 
wounded in the log, which was obliged to 
be amputated. For his services he was 
created Marquis of Anglesey, and received 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 
In 18P27 he was appointed ^Master-General of 
the Ordnance; and in 1828 the Wellington 
Cabinet made him Viceroy of Ireland. His 
advent was Iboked forward to with much 
dread in Ireland, owing to some thoughtless 
remarks he had once made as to using 
military force to quell disturbances. But ho 
very much beliini the anticipations tlrnt had 
been formed of him, and by his impartial 
conduct and strict justice, gained great j)opu- 
larity. His views on Catholic emancipa- 
tion," of which lie a strong advocate, 
entirely differed from the policy of the 
Cabinet, and lie was summarily removed 
from his post, to the great regret of all 
classes in Ireland. In 1830 he was again 
appointed Lord- Lieutenant, and camed on 
the government of Ireland till the dissolution 
of Lord Grey’s government in 1833. In 1846 
he was made a field-marshal, and in the 
same year once more bccatno Master- Genera I 
of the Ordnance, which office lie held till 
1862, when he retired into private life until 
his death. 

Wellington Detqyatches ; Clark, The Georgian Era. 

Atiglift, East. [East Anglia,] 

Sacra the title of a miscel- 
laneous collection of ecclesiastical memorials, 
published by Pr. Henry Wharton, in two 
vols. folio, Lend., 1691. These volumes con- 
tain Kadmer’s “ Life of Anselm,” William of 
Malmesbury’s ” Life of Aldhelm,” John of 
Salisbury’s <*Life of Anselm,” and other 
works relating more particularly to the early 
history of Ijnglish dioceses, and the biography 
of English bishops. 

Ajislo-Saacon is a word which has been 
commonly applied to the aggregate of the 
Teutonic inhabitants of Britain who lived 
under native institutions, up to the date of the 
Norman Conquest ; to the earliest form of the 
English language of which memorials survive; 
and, by a curious modem usage, to the sum 
total of the men of English speech and origin, 
to whatever nation they may belong, who are 
now scattered over the globe. The exact 
meaning of the word is not obvious. Mr. 
Freeman rules ^^Anglo-Saxon” to be a con- 
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densationof the phrase ‘‘ Angles and Saxons,” 
construing both its coiiiponeiit parts as nouns ; 
whilst the ablest of his predecessors lias taken 
the compound to mean ” properly Dixons of 
England, as distinguished from Saxons of the 
Continent,” in which case the former half must 
have the force of an adjective. A scrutiny of 
the oldest forms of the word, whether English 
or I-iatin, would seem to justify the latter con- 
clusion rather than the other. These forms 
are : in English, OngoUSaxua and Angul^ 
Seaxna ; in Latin, Angulo Saxortea and Angli» 
Saxones, Now, if Ongol cyn and Angel cifn be 
— as they usually are — construed into “English 
kin,” we winnot easily escape the necessity 
of construing Ungol-tiaxe^ Angul-Seaxe., and 
Angnl-Sa.ront>s into “ English Saxons.” And 
the I^atin form seemingly admits of the 
same construction more readily than it does 
that of “Angles and Saxons.” Camden, 
therefore, and Mr. Kemble would appear to 
have had some show of reason, the first for 
naming {Remains coneermng Rritain, pp. 24, 
26) the inhabitants of England before tlu; 
Norman Conquest “ Englisli-Saxons,” and 
their tongue “ English-Saxon,” the second 
for calling his gi’eat work “The i^axons in 
England.” On the other hand, Mr Fitjeman’s 
explanation would unquestionably, if language 
permitted it, bo a far more satisfactory 
one. An Anglo-Saxon king was certainly 
a king of Anglos and Saxons; the popula- 
tion ho reigned over was composed of 
Angles of the north and east, as well 
as Saxons of the south and west. It is 
noteworthy, however, and jterhaps signi- 
ficant, tliat the word was barely recognised 
by the men of the time to which it is now so 
often given; neither in the Chroniede, nor 
in Ethelward — nor, indeed, in any purely 
native English historical record — is it once 
found. So long as these men were distributed 
into soparato states, they looked upon them- 
selves as Saxons or as Angles ; when they foil 
into politicfil unions they became, when con- 
templated as members of one community, 
Englishinon. When native writers would 
contrast West-Saxons, East-Aiiglians, and 
Northumbrians with their insular foes or 
(ontinontal neighbours, they had no other 
designation for them than “ Engle,” no 
other for their speech than “Englisc.” 
This is the first reason that has moved 
some scholai’S to drop this and every 
cognate word altogether in writing, and use 
“ English ” as a descriptive epithet of every 
pai-t of our history and every form of' our 
knguage. The men whom Ed^r and Harold, 
ruled called themselves “ English Idn ; ” even 
Alfred, mere King of West»&ixonB as he was^ 
is represented in the Cl^niclo as having 
been “ King of all the En^ljish kin except the 
part tlrnt was under the wield of the Danes.’^ 
It is thought better to call the people as they 
called themselves. And undoubtedly thV 
name has led to misconceptions. It has misled 
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people into thinking that their forefathers ' 
were not their forefathers, that the nation 
which was (temporarily) overthrown at Senlac 
was not the same nation that, 760 years 
later, overthrew Napoleon; into thixiking 
the language of the Chronicle a different 
tongue from the language of Carlyle. ** The 
unhistorical and conventional term Anglo- 
Saxon conveys,” says Sir F. Palgrave, “a most 
false idea of our civil history. It disguises 
the continuity of affairs, and substitutes the 
appearance of a new formation in place of a 
progressive evolution.” On the other hand, 
it is urged that as regards the language, at 
least, the name is necessary. To insist upon 
calling both the earliest and latest forms 
of our literary language “ English,” is 
to assert identity where there is no identity ; 
to prevent misconception, therefore, we must 
alter the name either of our own or of Al- 
fred’s tongue. To do the second were not 
easy. But those earlier were the days 
of Angles and Saxons, if over Angles and 
Saxons were ; it surely «Qught to be at least 
fairly accurate to speak of their written lan- 
guage as the Anglo-Saxon form of English. 

And as to the people— seeing that during 
those days the Angles and Saxons, though 
coalescing, had not yet coalesced into a well- 
blended national unity — there is perhaps 
no intolerable error in describing their era 
as the Anglo-Saxon stage in the history of 
the English nation. 

Freeman, Norman Conqvent, esp. vol. i., ap- 
pendix, note A ; Marsh, Origin and Hist, of tho 
Eng. Language^ sect. ii. ; Kemble, Sa.vons. 

[J. K.j 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is the name 
given To an historical document of tho very 
^st importance for the whole earlier portion 
of English history. It is in tho form of, 
annals, beginning with the Christian era^ 
and terminating at various dates in the various 
copies, tho most prolonged ending with 1 154> 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is sometimes 
spoken of in the plural, as the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles ; and each form of expression may 
be justified. The extant copies are so fax 
alike in their contents that they can bo .re- 
garded as variations of a common original, 
such hypothetical original being a compilation 
made in tho ninth century. But the diver- 
gences are great even within this earlier 
part, and they tend in the continuation.s to a 
separation so wide as to produce in so^ 
cases a total independence of one ano^er 
before the close. No one can really stddy 
this document without fibuding that therd^js 
at least equal propriety in the plural desq^-. 
tion, ' k- 

Manuscripts : There are six manuscripts, 
somd fragments of a seventh. These xnanus 
have been desiguated by the letters A, 6,C, 

F, G. They have each and all been identii 
least proximately) with one or otlier of — 

C t religious houses of the southern part of 
Ul nd. The first (A> naa been assiraed to 
Winchester } the second (B) was probably odin- 
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piled at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury ; the third 

(C) is manifestly from Abingdon; the fourth 

(D) from Worcester ; the fifth (£) is from Peter- 
borough, and ia the most distinctly local of tho 
whole series ; the sixth (F), in the two Isngui^s 
liatin and Saxon, is from Canterbury. The 
seventh (Q) is little more than a late copy of A. 
Of this last manuscript only three leaves have 
escaped the fire of 1/31; but this loss is alle- 
viated by the fact that this maiiaBcript has been : 
printed in full, and without admixture, by 
Wheloc (Cambridge, 1643). The places ox de- 
posit of these manuscripts are as follows A, 
in Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge ; B, C, D, 
F, G, In the Cotton Library, British Museum ; 
£, in the Bodleian. 

Of all these manuscripts, the Peterborough 
Chronicle (£) is the one of which the date aud 
occasion ox its production has been most satis- 
factorily made out. There was a great fire at 
Peterborough in August, 1116, which dest^yed 
all the monastery except the cliapter-honse and 
the dormitory ; most of the town was burnt also. 
All the hooks were probably lost. Five years 
later, in 1121, we find this new Chronicle, which 
must have taken time to collect and compile, 
brought down to the date of the current year in 
one handwriting. A new hand continues the 
history in 1122. We know from other sources 
that this was counted an epoch at Peterborough. 
The Latin Chronieon Petrohurgenae (Camden 
Society), of which the object was to describe 
the administration of Abbot Bobert, which dates 
ftrom 1274, begins with 1122. 

IKvision of Contents: The first five hundred 
years is a literary compilation, made at a com- 
paratively late date, irom Latin authorities; 
then follows a mixed period down to a.d. 735, in 
which the greatest part is from Bede, with a few 
original annals interspersed. These annals are 
the earliest materim proper to the Saxon 
Chronicle. From this date onwards, our C uroni- 
cles arc the highest source for nearly all tho 
history they contain. As a whole, the Chroni- 
cles belong to the south, bat there is an impor- 
tant exception to this general character, in a 
series of annals between a.d; 737 and 803, em- 
bodied in the Worcester Chronicle (D), and 
manifestly derived from Northumbrian and 
Mercian sources, not otherwise known. The 
best and strongest writing appears with a 
natural propriety in the reigms of Ethelred and 
Alfred, the greatest crisis of the national life. 
In 10^ we may be struck with the fact that 
only one Chronicle (D) describes the battle of 
Hastings. A new and peculiar interest attaches 
to the later continuations of the Peterborough 
Chronicle (E). Here we see the language ad- 
mitting gr^ual changes, and this goes with 
other points of internal evidence to link the 
records ve^ closely with the events. 

Tlie earliest Latin historians are in close rela- 
tion with the Saxon Chronicles. Florence of 
Worcester, who died in 1118, and whose latest 
onnal is 1117, is for a large part of his work 
simply a translator of these Chronicles, espe- 
cially of D. Asser is indebted to A. Henry of 
Huntingdon made large use of the Saxon 
ChroniciBy^ and where ne deviates from them 
his oredlt is deteriorated thereby. In general, 
it may be asserted that the existence of the 
Saxon Chronicles tends greatly to increase our 
confidence in the early Latin annalists. When 
we see how closely they have for the mT>8t part 
followed these veroacular annals, we are able to 
feel assured that in in8taQce9 where vernacular 
^thoidty fails, it was probably possessed by the 
Latin historian. This is the case where Simeon 
of Durham produces materials that we have no 
other trace of, and which is therefore attributed 
to some lost northern chronicles. 

Editions: After Wheloc, the next editor was 
Gibson (Oxford, 1682), who constructed a text 
by a collation of several manuscripts. Both 
Wheloc aud Gibson gave Latin translations, 
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and Q-ib 80 n ’8 is, for the time, excellent. The first 
tranblation into English was Miss Gurney. 
It was privately and anonymously printed 
(Norwich, 1819). The next edition was m 1823, 
by ^. Innam, with English parallel to the 
Saxon. The next edition appeared in the folio 
Monumenta Historica BrUanmca (1848) : and here 
the plan of a composite text was carried to its 
extreme perfeotion. In 1861 appeared the Bolls 
edition, by Thorpe, where idi the texts are 
printed parallel in vol. i,, with a translation in 
vol. ii. In 1865 came Tiou Saxon Chronioltt 
Paracel, mth Bn§tpUmentary Extracts from the 
Others, ed. J. Earle (Oxford). A later edition is 
that of 0. Plummer (Oxford, 1892X 
Lappenberg, Qeschichte eon England, Litera- 
rische Einleitung, p, xlix.; Archoeological Journal, 
papers by Dr. Guest, Mr. Preeman, and Dr. 
Stubbs ; Introductions to Mon. Hist. JBrit, and to 
Earle’s Two Sax. Chron, Parallel. [J, E.] 

e 

Anglo - Suon Kingdoms. Much 
that specially distinguishes the development 
of our national history is due to the fact that 
the English Conquest was carried out, not by 
a single people or confederation of peoples, 
but by independently-acting bodies of adven- 
turers who w'ere sprung from a common stock, 
and had boon living for agijs under simihir 
institutions. For thus it came about that, 
when the success of the long series of separate 
invasions was assured, and at least half of 
Britain south of the isthmus of Forth and 
Clyde had received an English population, 
and passed under the sway of the English 
system of rule, this newly-subjugated land was 
necessarily divided among a large nuinbc^r of 
distinct, almost isolated, kingdoms and states. 
By the last, quarter of the sixth century, 
all the eastern and southern cotist, from Queens- 
ferry to Portland Bill, formed an exclus- 
ive sea-board for an Anglian, Saxon, Frisian, 
and J iitish territory, while a traveller might 
still make liis way from Stirling to the shores 
of West Bay entirely through Celtic land, 
without having once to cross tidal water save 
at the point whore the Severn broadens into 
the Bristol Channel. But the lino that parted 
the two races was somewhat irregular, and, 
owing to incessant warfare between them, 
continually changing. In the upper roaches 
of the English side of the island, two king- 
doms had established themselves — Bemicia 
(Welsh, Bryneich, the country of the braes) 
and Deira {Deifyr), stretching, the former 
from the Forth to the Tees, the latter from 
the Tees to the Humber. These are both 
usually reckoned among the states founded by 
the Angles, though certain inquirers profess 
to have detected a Frisian element in their 
population. Below the Humber a cluster of 
Anglian settlements — Gainas, Lindiswaras, 
Mercians, Middle Angles, and others — covered 
a broader area of considerable but indefinable 
length, and would seem to have been already 
consolidating into the ^eat kingdom of the 
Marchland, or Mercia. I^st Anglia filled the 
space between the lower half of the Mercian 
land and the eastern sea, and had the Stour 
as its southern boundary. Between the 
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I Stour and the Thames dwelt the East and 
' the Middle Saxons, already, it would appear, 
united into a single kingdom. Westward to 
tho lower Severn and the Forest of Selwooil, 
and southward to the English Channel, spread 
the Idngdom of the Wost-Saxons, in which 
Surrey had probably been already included. 
The belt of cleared land that tan, thrust in 
between the huge forest of Anderida and tho 
sea, fi-om Chichester harbour to the Bother, 
formed tho territory of the South-Saxons ; 
and the Kentish kingdom must have had 
pretty much the same limits as the present 
county of Kent. Though the men of Kent, 
Wight, and the part of Hampshire that bends 
round the Southampton Water, are called 
Jutes in early authorities, the distinctive 
name was not long maintained ; and the four 
southern kingdoms may bo taken to conq>ose 
the Saxon constituent of the English race in 
Britain. It must also he home in mind that, 
scattered over the newly-conquered country, 
there were not a few smaller states, such us 
the Hwiccas, the Gyrwas, the Meanwaras, 
either independent or owing an incomplete 
allegiance to one or other of tho kingdoms ; 
that Deira and Bcrnieia showed a disposition 
to combine into one state, had already once 
combined, and were sure to become soon per- 
maiumtly incorporated into a Northumbrian 
kingdom, while the co-existence of tho two 
dioceses of Bochester and Canterbury, from 
tlie first organisfition of the Church in Eng- 
laml, has led to tho belief that there may 
have been originally two kingdoms in Kent, 
thf) earliest dioceses being generally co-px- 
tensive with kingdoms. As yet those several 
kingdoms and states —at any rate, the greater 
among them — held aloof from one another. 
Nor had they yet learned — perhaps the 
resistance of the natives did not allow 
them the necessary leisure — even to quarrel 
among themselves. In fact, each, as 
a rule, went about its business of fighting 
with the Welsh, of settlement and appor- 
tionment of the soil, of general organ- 
isation, on its . own forces only ; loosely 
speaking, they had m relations with oiiV* 
another; the conditions that made tho first 
stop towards union possible did not exist. It 
is true that Ella, the first king of tho Bouth- 
8axons, is represented by Bcdc as holding a 
sort of impernm^ or rnilittiry overlordship, 
over the “ provinces ” south of tho Humber ; 
but Bede’s statement must be either an exag- 
geration of some insi^ificant fact, or alto- 
gether baseless. An imperial king of the 
South-Saxgns in the fifth century is incon-* 
ceivable. In another century (arc, 685) a 
great change had taken place. The southein 
part of Northumbria now stretched from 
sea to sea, its western border-line joining the 
coast at the head of Morecambe Bay. Mercia 
had grown considerably towards the south 
and the west ; part of the lower Dee and halt 
tho Wye flowed within her confines, and her 



kings had pushed their conquests from Wessex 
almost to the Bristol Avon and the upper 
Thames. But Wessex had helped to make 
up for these losses by extending her western 
frontier to the mouths of the Barret and 
Exo, and by taking Wight within her king- 
dom. East Anglia, Essex, Kent, and Sussex, 
having no weaker race in their neighbourhood 
to encroach upon, were substantially un- 
altered. 

Among these kingdoms a state of things 
had arisen which Milton in his ignorance 
of the real facts of the case only caricatures 
when ho calls their mutual dealings “the 
wars of kites or crows, flocking and fighting 
in the air.” Strife and bloodshed were uni- 
versal ; no kingdom escaped them ; even 
Christianity brought a sword; by far the 
greater number of battles that are hencefor- 
ward recorded were fought between English- 
men. Indeed, the Several peoples seldom 
came together save as enemies. And in the 
course of this warfare ^tho vicissitudes of 
success were many and sudden; the irresis- 
tible conqueror of one day was the hunted 
fugitive or mangled corpse of the next. 
Ceawlin of Wessex, after years of nearly 
unbroken success, in which Briton and Jute 
went down before him, was, in 591, himsedf 
beaten down by his own subjects, and driven 
from his kingdom. Kent then rose to great- 
ness under the guidance of Ethelbort, who 
won a sort of supremacy that is stated by 
Bede to have reached the Humber, at the 
same time that another restless warrior, 
Ethelfrith, was making the might of North- 
umbria terrible to the north and west of that 
river. But Ethelbert shrank back, and 
Ethelfrith foil in battle before the growing 
power of Kedwald, King of the East Angles ; 
and for a few years Kedwald held the fore- 
most place among the kings that ruled south 
of the Humber. ' Then the turn of Northum- 
bria came ; in 630 the authority or influence 
of her king, Edwin, boro undisputed sway 
from the Forth to the English Channel, save 
m Kent alone, 'fhon Penda of Mercia van- 
quished and slew Edwin (634), and seized a 
part of his 8U])remacy ; but was himself van- 
quished and slain in 655 by a successor of 
Edwin’s, Oswy, under whom Northumbria 
regained a fair share of her former ascetid- 
ancy. But with the death in battle of her 
next king, Egfrith, in 686, the glory and 
greatness of the northern kingdom palsed 
away for ever. For a hundred and f^rty 
years longer she kept her indopende^oe, 
and at times acted with vigour to ^the 
north and west ; but her part in dotermiiliing 
the destiny of England was played ^t. 
These were not futile fightings, after fall. 
The kingdoms were merely taking the l^st 
way they knew of settling among thems^es 
which was the most worthy to fubSlvthe 
trust of making England a nation. To 
bringing about this end, the newly-founded 


Church proved an effective ally. Her autho- 
rity, being an undivided force that proceeded 
from a single centre, and her organisation 
covering the whole land, gently drew the 
separate communities together, made the 
idea of unity familiar, and must have fos- 
tered a vague longing for political union. 
And the practical effacement of all the smaller 
kingdoms except East Anglia must also have 
done something to smooth the way towards 
this consummation. Essex sank, first into a 
Mercian, then, seemingly, into a West-Saxon 
dependency ; in the last quarter of the seventh 
century Cead walla of Wessex and his succes- 
sor, Ina, reduced Sussex and Kent beneath 
their dominion ; and these states, without as 
yet losing their separate existence, ifbver 
again enjoyed a separate political life. 

In the rivalry that was thus narrowed to 
Mercia and Wessex, the tide of success, 
during the greater part of the eighth cen- 
tury, ran decidedly in favour of the former ; 
one of the Mercian kings, Ethelbald, was 
strong enough to fasten his yoke on the neck 
of Wessex itself. And, though the stubborn 
land succeeded in shaking off this yoke 
by a decisive victory at Burford (752), 
(Iffa, a later IMoreian king, managed in his 
long reign (755 — 794) to raise his power to 
an unexampled height. Wessex was beaten 
in bfittle, and driven below the Thames; 
Essex and Kent had become almost parts of 
the Mercian kingdom ; and in 792 a deed of 
the foulest treachery gave Offa the command 
of East Anglia. From the Welsh, too, the 
masterful king wrested the Wide sweep of 
scrub-land that lay round Pengwern, and on 
the site of this place built the town of Shrews- 
bury {Scrobbesbyrigj Scrub-bury)^ and made 
the dyke that is still called after his name 
the western limit of his kingdom, thus 
bringing the area of England almost to 
its furthest expansion on the side of Wales. 
But the sceptre was destined for Wessex, 
notwithstanding. Pressed down from her 
northern frontier, and forced, as it would 
appear, to • give up Surrey and Sussex also, 
she never paused in her slow advance towards 
Cornwall. Somerset was completed, and the 
making of Devonshire begun ; by the end of 
the century the Exo, from source to sea, was 
a West-Saxon river. With the first years 
of the Egbert, a wise and valiant 

descendant of earlier kings came from 
exile in Charlemagne’s court, to take on 
himself the rule of the kingdom ; and under 
i his direction the West-Saxons went 'bteadily 
forward on the path that led to national 
greatness. Egbert was long content to repel 
Mercian invasion, and to push his conquests 
further into the Cornish peninsula; in his 
reign Devon reached its final limits, and the 
men of Cornwall were driven to accept him 
as their overlord. At length, in 823, on the 
field of Ellandune, Mercia and Wessex 
measured their strength for the last time; 
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and there the might of Mercia was 
hrokon. Ere the year was over, Sussex and 
Surrey had rejoin^, Kent and Essex been 
added to, the victorious kingdom; and tho 
East Anglians had successfully revolted from 
Mercia, and put themselves under tho pro- 
tection of Egbert. Tho crowning year of 
triumph for Wessex was 827 ; then a single 
campaign made her king master of Mercia, 
and awed Northumbria into submission ; 
from Edinburgh to Land’s End ho was 
supreme lord or immediate king. Of the 
nature and rnousuro of this West-Saxon 
supremacy, no exa(?t knowledge am bi3 
gained ; doubtless it gave tho right to 
demand help in war, and a commanding 
voioe in the higher concerns of each kingdom. 
An unlooked-for force created the condi- 
tions that converted this supremacy into 
actual kingship. Norllnimbria, Mercia, and 
East Anglia, though bound to Wessex, still 
remained distinct kingdoms, each with its 
dependent king. These kingdoms the Danes 
^ laid in ruins ; and after the narrow escape 
of Wessex from the same fate, the lino of the 
Lea, tho Ouse, and Wat ling Street divided 
England into two political systems, Wessex 
and tho Danelagh, that were practically two 
hostile camps. Between those, after Alfred’s 
death, tho battle was fought out to tho bitt(;r 
end ; and this end, when it came — as it did 
in tho reign of Edgar (958 — 975) —made tho 
whole of England a single kingdom. But 
either in this or in Canute’s reign, the 
country between tho B'ovth Jind tho Tweed — 
tho TiOthiaiia, as they are (jailed — fell, or 
was torn, away from England : under w’hat 
circumstances there is no record can tell us. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chron., Bede, and Etliel- 

ward, are our chief nuthoritiesi for the history 

of those kingdoms. See also Lappeuljcrg, A nglo- 

Saxon Kings, vol. i. ; J. R. Green, The Making of 

Kyigland. [J, B.J 

AngoulSme, or Angoumois, a pro- 
vince m tho south of France, was united 
with England by tho marriage of Henry II, 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine. In 1218 it passed 
into tho possession of tho Count do la ^larche, 
stepfather of Henry 111. In 1303 it was 
annexed to tho B'rcnch crown, but by the 
Treaty of Brtdigni in 1360, was restored 
to England, only to be re-conqut^red by tho 
Blench in 1370. 

Angria was a pirate-< hiof, who occupied 
tho romc of Ghcriah, off tho Malabar coast of 
India. His depredations had caused him to 
be regarded as tho scourge of the adjacent 
seas. Clive, oh his return to India, in 1756, 
and Admiral Watson, with tho English fleet, 
attacked and destroyed his station. 

Angus (tho older name of tho county of 
Forfar) was the territory of one of the great 
Pictish tribes, or sub-kingdoms, and was 
governed by a succession of C(dtic “maor- 
mors,” one of whom, Dufugan, is styled 


** Comes ” in the reign of Alexander I., and 
“ was," SJiys Mr. Skene, “ no doubt, tho first 
Earl." After him there is a further succes- 
sion of four Celtic carls from father to son. 
Maud, the heiress of the last of these, cun icd 
tho earldom by man*iage first to tho family 
of the Corny ns, then to that of tho Umphra- 
villos. In 1297 Gilbert do Umphravillo was 
summoned to Parliament as Earl of Angus. 
It is somewhat doubtful whether this w’as 
not lueroly a courtesy-title, and wh(ither 
Umphrfiville was not in reality summoned in 
virtue of his barony of Piudhoc, in North- 
umborland {.nee Sir II. Nicolas, Hint uric Peer- 
age) ; but his descendants were, at any rate, 
regularly summoned as Blarls of Angus. By 
the marriage of Margaret, Countess of Angus, 
with William, first Earl Douglas (as his 
third wife), the earldom passed into one 
branch of the house of Douglas. In 1C33 
William, eleventh Earl of Angus, wiis created 
Marquis of Douglas. In 1700 Janu s, third 
Marcpiis, was created Duke of Douglas. 
Archibald, son of tho first ^Marquis, was 
creat(3d Earl of Ormond in 1651, and his son 
Archibald was created Earl of Forfar in 1661. 
His title and estates devolved, in 1715, on 
tho Duke of Douglas, on whoso death, in 
1761, the honours of this family passed to tho 
Dukes of Hamilton, for whom, and for the 
celebrated law^suit which arose out of this 
succession. [Dovglas, B’amily of.] 

Edwards, Description of Angus, 1791 ; Skene, 
Celtic Scotland, iii, 289; A. Jervisfe, Memorials 
of Angus ; Sir B. Burke, Dormant and Extinct 
Peoragest p. 175. 

AnguSi Auchibalt) Dololas, 5th Eaul 
OF, quarrelled with his kinsmen of the loyalist 
party, and at the head of the partisans of 
James II., defeated them at Arkenholm 
(1455). At the siege of Koxburgh, 1460, ho was 
wounded by the bursting of the same cannon 
which killed James IT. Ho was the leader of 
the baronial party in the conspiracjy against 
the ministers of James JIl. at Lauderbridge, 
and from his famous remark on that occasion, 
“Heed not, I am he who will bell tho cat," 
was ever afterwards (galled Archibald Bell- 
the-Cat. He commanded one wing of tho 
insurgent army at tho battle of Torwood, 
where James III. was killed. He became 
Chancellor of Scotland, and in 1488 was 
one of the leaders of the barons at Sauchie- 
burn. In 1491 he entered into a private 
treaty with Henry VII. by which he agreed 
to do* his utmost to promote harmony between 
tho kings of England and Scotland. 

Angus, Archijulu Douglas, 6tk Eael 
OF (d. 1566), was the grandson of Earl “ Bell- 
the-Cat." In August, 1514, he married 
Margaret, the Queen Regent of Scotland, 
and mother of James V. ; but was shortly 
afterwards carried off to Fmnce at the instance 
of John, Duke of Albany. Returning to 
Scotland in 1519, he defeated his enemies, 
the Hamiltons, in the following year, in tho 



battle of “ Cleanso the Causeway/* and seized 
Edinburgh , though he soon found hiinself 
compel!^ to seek a temporary asylum in 
France. In 1525 he returned, and became 
guardian of the young king, whom he kept in 
close restraint for three years, until one of his 
many attempts to escape proved successful 
(1528). On the death of James V., he 
returned to his native country', after corning 
to a soerct understanding with the English 
king that he would do all in his power to 
serve his cause in Scotland. In 1543, he 
received Sir Ralph Sadler, the English am- 
bassador, at his Castle of Tantallou ; but in 
the following year Angus with the Assured 
Lords threw over Henry, and joined the 
national party, an act which drew down on 
his lands the army of liord Hertford. Shortly 
afterwards ho defeated the English at the 
battle of Ancrum Moor. 

Burton, Hist, of Scot., in. 85, Ac. 

AngUSf McFergus (d. 761), obtained 
the Pictish throne, 731, after defeating the 
previous king, Alpin, at the junction of the 
Tay and the Earn, and annihilating the 
forces of Noctan MacHenli at Loch Inch. In 
732 Angiis invaded Dalriada, and drove its 
king to Ireland. In 736 he again laid waste 
the kingdom of the Scots, taking the capital, 
Dunad, and throwing Dungal into prison ; 
this devastation was repeated in 741, when 
Dalriada for some years sank into the position 
of a Pictisli dependency. Shortly afterwards 
Angus entered into an alliance with Eadbert 
of Northumbria against the Britons of Strath- 
clyde, who submitted in 750. 

Animals, Cruelty to. In 1822, chiefly 
owing to the exertions of Mr. Martin, M.P., 
an Act was passed to repress the pmetico of 
cruelty to animals. Subsequently Acts with 
the same object were passed in 1827, 1835, 
and 1854, in great part through tho efforts of 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, instituted in 1824. In 
1876 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
incj^uire into the question of the vivisection of 
animals. In 1876 an Act was passed regula- 
ting (but not abolishing) vivisection, and 
compelling physiological demonstrators and 
others to take out a certificate to vivisect. 

Anjou. [Anoevins.] 

AltJoil, Margaret or. [MARGARH{|r of 
Axjou.] 

Anlaf (or Olaf) Cuaran {d. oso)^ was^ 
the son of Sihtric, Danish King of 
umbcrland. After his father’s death, Anlaf ; 
went to Dublin, but soon left Ireland for;/ 
Scotland, where he married the daughter of ' 
Constantino, King of Albin. It waii: this:' 
match which probably provoked Athelitan’s: 
invasion of Scotland in 933. Anlaf itiext. 
appears as his father - in - law’s al% at 
Brunanburh in 937. In 943, aften his 
cousin Anlaf Godfriithsson’s death, we find 


him ruling in Northumberland with Raeginald 
Godfrithsson. When Edmund conquered tho 
five boroughs, Anlaf opposed him, and took 
Tamworth by storm, but being beset in 
Leicester he made peace with the English king. 
In 944, however, Edmund drove both his 
godsons from their kingdom. But Anlaf 
again appeared in arms in 949, and was 
received by the people, till in 952 he was 
driven abroad for the last time by his turbulent 
subjects. Ho now ruled in Dublin for 
several years, and commanded at tho great 
battle of Tara ; hut his defeat there by the 
high king of Ireland seems to have wrought 
a change in the old warrior, for lie started 
the sfime year on a pilgrimage to Iona, where 
he died. * 

The famous legend of Havelok the Dane, 
extant in old Enghsh and French, contains a 
romantic account of the early years of Anlaf 
Cuaran, and long served to Iceep his fame alive 
in Northern England, especially in Grimsby, the 
port of Scandinavian shippers, which is fabled 
to have derived its name from one of the cha< 
racters in the story. See the poem edited by 
Sir F. Madden and Mr. Skeat for the Early 
Eng. Text Society; Ang.-8aa\ Chron. ; Florence 
of Worcester, Ch/on. sub an. 937, Ac. ; Skene, 
Celtic Scotland, i. 352, Ac. 

Anlaf (or Olaf) Godfiitlisson {d. 941), 
King of Dublin and Northumberland, suc- 
ceeded his father as King of Dublin in 933. 
Ho came with a great force of Irish and 
Danes to the assistance of his cousin Anlaf 
Cuaran at the battle of Brunanburh, whence 
ho fled, as the English song of triumph tells 
us, “over the dark water Dublin to seek.” 
On tjie death of Athclstan he was called 
by tho Northumbrians to rule over them, but 
he perished soon after of a grievous disease. 

Anlaf Karaldson, Anlaf Trygve- 
SOn. [Olaf.] 

Annates, or First-Fruits, was the 
first year’s income of newly-appointed arch- 
bishops and bishops whic'h was exacted 
by the Pope before he would confirm tho 
election. According to Blackstone, these 
payments were “ pail; of the papal usurpa- 
tions over the clergy of those kingdoms, 
first introduced by Pandulph, the Pope’s 
legate, during the reigns of King John and 
Henry III.” Frequent attempts were made 
to check the payment of such large sums to 
the coujjf^ of Jiome, and in 34 Ed. I., when 
there was great complaint of the oppressive 
manner in which the papal legate exacted 
them, the first-fruits were granted to the king 
for two years. It was not, liow#er, until 
1532 that a bill was brought in declaring, 
that whereas “annates had risen, grown, and 
increased by an uncharitable custom, grounded 
upon no good or just title, and the payment 
thereof was enforced by the restraint of bulls, 
against all equity and" justice,” the payment 
of such annates should be discontinued, and 
that any bishop making such payments 
should forfeit all his lands and goods to the 
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king) whilst* ann bishops whom the Pope 
rofu^ to consecrate for non-payment of first- 
fruits, should be consecrated in England, and 
« should enjoy their spiritualities and tem- 
poralities as completely as if they had 
obtained their bulls from Rome.” The opera- 
tion of this Act, however^ was suspended for 
a time, as Henry waited to gee whether the 
Pope would grant him the wished-for divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon ; on his refusal the 
rupture with Rome took place, and the 
statute was re-enacted 1534, whilst a clause 
was introduced providing that archbishops 
and bishops should not be x>rosented to the 
Bishop of Romo, otherwise called the Pope, 
for confirmation, or sue out any bulls at his 
court ; but that they should be elected by 
con^e In consequence, the payment of 

episcopal first-fruits to the Pope ceased from 
this time. 

Anne, Queen (5. Feb. G, 1665, a. March 8, 
1702, e/. Aug. 1, 17 M), the last of the iStuart 
sovereigns, was the second daughter of James 
II. (while Duke of York) and Anne Hyde. 
She was bred a Protestant by the express 
command of Charles II., under the care of 
Dr. Henry Compton, afterwards Bishop of 
London. While still very young, her hand 
was sought by George Ijouis, electoral 
prince of Hanover, who eventually suc- 
ceeded her on the English throne ; but in 
1683 she married George, brother pf Chris- 
tian V., of Denmark. IMncc George whs a 
personage completely without talent, capacity, 
or ambition, so that throughout his life 
his political position was altogether insigni- 
fictint. Already, before her marriage, Anne 
had conceived w'hat were, perhaps, the two 
strongest emotions of her life. The teaching 
of Compton, a zealous Anglican, who had 
suffered for the cause of Church and King in 
the rebellion, had made her a steadfast and 
devoted adherent of the Church of England. 
The design of altering the succession to the 
throne, on condition that Anne would become 
a Roman Catholic, entertained by the French 
and English courts, was nullified by the steady 
attachment of the princess to the Protestant 
faith ; and Anno had already conceived that 
violent affection for Sarah Jennings, who be- 
came in 1678 the wife of John Churchill 
[Marlborough], which lasted during the 
greater portion of her life. It was owing 
to the Churchill influence chiefly that Anne 
consented to notify to William of Orange her 
approval of his landing, and that in the crisis 
of affairs she fled from Westminster to Dorset’s 
house in Epping Forest. In spite of the 
efforts of her uncle, Clarendon, she made no 
objection to the accession of William III. 
and Mary. She was' herself declared heir to 
the throne, failing issue to the sovereigns, 
and an allowance of .£20,000 settled on her. 
Soon after the Revolution she gave birth to 
William, Duke of Gloucester, the only one of 


her numerous children who survived infancy 
and he died in 1700 at the age of eleven. 
Anne gradually became completely estmuged 
from the king and queen, and a jmrty, of 
wliich the Churchills were the heads, was 
formed about her in opposition, and came to 
be known as the Princess Party.” One of 
the points this party constantly pressed for- 
ward was an increase in Anne’s income. In 
1691, Anne’s estrangement from the king 
went so far that she wrote a letter to James 
II., begging his forgiveness. On the dis- 
grace of Marlborough, in 1692, Anne quar- 
relled with her sister, the queen ; her guainl 
of honour was taken from her, and she was 
treated with injudicious coldness and disre- 
spect. After the death of IMarj^ a formal 
reconciliation was made, through the media- 
tion of Somers, but there was little friendship 
on either side. Anno resided at St. James’s 
Palace during the remainder of William’s 
reign, with some of the state befitting the 
heiress to the throne. , 

With the death of William, Anne became 
queen, and reigned over England during a 
period of twelve years crowded with important 
events, and singularly distinguished by 
illustrious men. The earlier portion of 
the period is that in which the influence 
of the Maiiboroughs prevailed ; in the 
second that of their opponents was pre- 
dominant. By the year 1702 the Tories, 
Godolphin, Nottingham, Normanby, and 
Pembroke, had supplanted the great Whig 
ministers, wlio wore chiefly responsible for 
the Revolution settlement. The war was 
entered upon with vigour, under the auspices 
of Marlborough and Godolphin ; a com- 
mission waa appointed to draw up terms of 
union between England and Scotland ; and 
the union of the two rival East India Com- 
panies accomplished. The chief military 
events of tho year were the capture of Venloo, 
Ruremond, and Liege, and the expedition 
against V igo Bay. In 1 70 3 violent opposition 
was offered in the Scotch Parliament to the 
Union scheme. The Methuen Treaty was 
(concluded with Portugal. Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, for tho augmentation of the livings 
of the poorer clergy, was instituted. Next 
year some changes occuiTcd in the ministry. 
The High Tories, Nottingham, Jersey, and 
Seyroour, who thwarted Marlborough’s war 
policy, were dismissed, and their places sup- 
plied by the Moderate Tories, Harley and St. 
John. In July Gibraltar was captured, and 
Marlborough won the great battle of Blen- 
heim in August. An attempt to tack tho 
Occasional Conformity Act to the Land 
Tax BiU was defeated in the Commons. 


Tho Aylesbury ' election case threatened a 
permanent breach between the two bodies of 
the liCgislature. In 1705, Peterborough, in 
Spain, captured Barcelona, and estabUshed 
the authoritv of Charles II. in Catalonia and 
V'alenci^’ Commissioners were appointed by 
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the Scotcli Parliament to discuss the terms 
of the Union in London. It was gradually 
becoming evident that 3Iarlborough would 
have to rely on a Whig ministry. In 1706 
the chief event was the consummation of the 
Union with Scotland. The labours of the 
commission lasted through the year, and the 
royal assent was given in March of the fol- 
lowing year. Marlborough gained the battle 
of Kamillies, thereby driving the French from 
the Netherlands; but in Spain Charles II. 
hfid to evacuate Madrid. Mrs. Hill now 
began to supplant the Duchess of Marlborough 
in the royal favour, and the influence of 
Harley commenced to be apprecdable. He 
instituted a series of intrigues in company 
with St. John, with a view to drive the 
Whig ministers from oftice. Meanwhile, 
IjOuis had made offers for peace, which 
were rejected. In the following year, 
Harloy^s mtriguos, which took the form of an 
attack on the naval administration, were dis- 
covered, and he was forced to resign. On the 
failure of a composito ministry, the Whig 
junto came into power. '^I.'he military events 
of the year wore unfortunate. Tn Spain the 
allies were \ittcrly defeated at Ahrianza ; nor 
was Eugene’s attack on Toulon successful. 
In 1708 the Protonder made an unsuccessful 
expedition to 8cothmd ; and Marlborough, in 
Flanders, gained a groat victory at Oudenarde. 
The queen suffered groat grief from the loss 
of her husband, to whom she was sincerely 
attached. Meanwhile, it was evident that 
the Whig ministry was insecure. Once 
more Louis offered to treat. His terms were 
rejected; and Marlborough won a bloody 
victory at Malplaquct. In 1710 important 
changes took place at home. IMrs. Hill, now 
Mrs. Masham, had complotoly supplanted the 
Duchess of Marlborough in the royal favour. 
The nation was weary of the war ; and the 
injudicious prosecution of Dr. Sachevcrell by 
the Whig ministry produced a violent outcry 
against them. Sunderland and Clodolphin 
were dismissed, and Harley was entrusted 
with the formation of a Tory ministry. The 
conference at Gertruydenberg re8ulto<i in 
nothing. In Spain the allies gained victories 
at Almenai'a and Sai’agossa, and Charles was 
once more cstablisiied in ^ladiid ; but those 
results were neutralised by the defeat of 
Stanhope at Brihuega. It soon became evL 
dent that the new ministry had deterihined 
on a peace policy, and that some of the^n, at 
aU events, were willing that the StSaarts^, 
should bo restored. The chief event at koine| 
in 1711 was the formation of the Souti^ Sea| 
Company. Harley, now exceedingly pc^ular ‘ 
on account of Guiscard’s attempt to stab :him„; 
rapidly opened negotiations for peace. Marlij 
borough’s campaign in the year was resuWesf. 
On his return he was violently attacked in: 
Parliament, and deprived of his o^ces. 
Twelve now peers wore created, in order 
to ‘‘swamp” the majority in the House of 


Lords. In 1712 Ormonde ms placed in com- 
mand of the army, witn instructions to 
attempt nothing. The conference was opened 
at Utrecht, and the terms of peace were laid 
before the House. In July Ormonde separated 
from the allies. Marlborough quitted 
England in November, and remained abroad 
until the queen’s death. The Treaty o.‘ 
Utrecht was siguod in March, 1713. Mean- 
while, the failing health of the queen made 
the succession question open. Harley was 
evidently unwilling to consent to a return of 
the Stuarts; hut no such scruples restrained 
St. John, now Viscount Bolingbroke. The 
remodelling of the army was entrusted to 
Ormonde, but the scheme failed owing to the 
neglect of Harley to supply the necessary 
funds. As a blind, Bolingbroke introduced 
into the House a proposition that the Pro- 
testant succession was in no danger. The 
design of the Whigs to bring the Electoral 
Prince over to England was thwarted by the 
wise caution of George, and by the evident 
dislike of the queen to such a step. Boling- 
broke now saw that he must drive Harley 
Lorn office ; and he therefore introdu(.*ed his 
Schism Bill, which Harley, who was of I^ow 
Church principles, Could not support, lie 
was accordingly dismissed. Everything was 
now in Bolinghroke’s favour, hut his plans 
were foiled by the fatal illness of the queen. 
As she lay on her death-bod, she was induced 
by a deputation of the Council to entrust the 
Lord Treasurer’s staff to Shrewsbury, now tinn 
in his attachment to the house of Hanover. 
TherjD is considerahlo reason, nevertheless, to 
heli(}vc that Anne would have consented to 
her brother’s succession to the throne if only 
he would have changed his religion. 

Anne was very popular with the nation, 
hut this, perhaps, was rather duo to the fact 
that she was the last of the dynasty, which, 
in spite of its faults, retained a strong hold 
on the sympathies of Englishmen, than to 
any special merits of her own. She was a 
woman of somewhat narrow intellect, vio* 
lent prejudices, and weak judgment. Her 
strongest political passions wore devoted 
attachment to the Established Church, and 
dislike to tho Whigs, whom she regarded as 
the enemies of legitimacy and of royalty 
itself; but, except when her prejudices and 
her ohqjinacy were roused, she had little 
strength of will, and was easily led by her 
female favourites. While she wjis under the 
fascination of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
she lent herself readily to the gre^ schemes 
of the duke; when, subsequently, tho in- 
fluence of Abigail Hill was completely estab- 
lished over her, she allowed herself with no 
less willingness to countenance the projects 
of Harley. Of taste and wit she had little, 
and she showed scarcely any conception of 
the great intellectual movement which has 
rendered her rei^ an illustrious period in 
English literary history. She had, however. 
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some comi^nsatinil qualities. Her private 
life was exemt)lar;pwd excellent ; she was a 
good wife ana a devoted mother. Her long 
and much-tried friendship with her haughty 
favourite was, at any rate, a testimony of the 
goodness of her hea^ and the strength of her 
affections. “ Scarce any person,” says Lord 
Stanhope, “ ever endured more for a friend, 
or from a friend.” As applied to her private 
character, at least, the familiar appellation of 
** good ” Queen Anne is, perhaps, not unde- 
served. 

Boyer, AnnaU, and Burnet, Hiai. of his Oten 
Timea, both valuable, but both to bo used witli 
care, as being the works of violent Whig par- 
tisans; Maepherson, Stuart Papers; Coze. 
Memoirs of Marlborough; Mrs. Thomson, Me- 
moTrs of the Duchess of Marlhoroughf and of the 
Court of Queen Anne, 1839 ; Private Correapon- 
detice ^ the Duchess of Marlborough, 1838 ; Cob- 
bett, Parliamentary Hist. ; W- Wilson, Life of 
Defoe, 1830; Lamb^y, Mhnoiresj IKndal’s Ra- 
pines Hist, of Eng. ; Swift*s works (esp. Journal to 
Stella, Inquiry into the Conduct of the Last Minis- 
try, and Thoughts on the State of the Nation), and 
The History of the Last Four Years of Queen Anne, 
generally ascribed to him, are the ablest ex- 
pression of the Tory view ; see also Torcy, 
Mdmoires; and Bolitigbroke, Correspondence. 

There are good modem histories of England 
during Queen Anne's reign, by Lord Stanhope 
(1870), Mr. Wyon (1876), and Mr. T. H. Burton 
(1880) ; and a sketch in Mr. Lecky's Hist, of the 
Eighteenth Century. For Anne's personal his- 
tory, see Miss Strickland's JLitos of the Queens of 
England. [L. C. S.] 

Anne Boleyn, Queen, second wife of 
Henry VII 1. {b. 1507, d. 1536), was the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who married 
the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the 
Duke of Norfolk. She was in her youth taken 
by her father to tho French court, but re- 
turned in 1522. She is described as a little 
lively brunette, with long black hair and 
beautiful eyes. She was the object of inucli 
flirtation in tho English court, and Henry 
VIIT., beginning from idle gallantry, ad- 
vanced to an uncontrollable passion for her. 
Honours and emoluments were sliowered 
upon her father. At last, in 1527, Henry 
VIII. resolved to divorce Catherine that he 
might many Anne, whom he lodged magnifi- 
cently in his palace. The momentous pro- 
ceedings to obtain a divorce were entrust<^ to 
the charge of Wolsey, and when, in 1529, his 
failure was manifest, his fall rapidly followed, 
Henry VIII. still pursued his efforts to obtain 
a divorce, and meanwhile wont about the 
country in company with Anne Boleyn. This 
created much indignation amongst the^ople, 
and the mode of life of the King and Anne 
Boleyn was generally regarded as dishonour- 
able. The vacillation of I’opo Clement VII. 
had lasted too long for his firmness to be suc- 
cessful ; when, at the end of 1532, ho issued a 
brief, bidding Henry to take back Catherine, 
and forbidding him to marry Anne Boleyn, 
Henry VIII. had gone too far to retrace his 
steps. On Jan. 25, 1633, he was privately 
married, and the new Archbishop (Cranmer) 
pronounced his divorce from Catherine. The 


marriage with Anne was then avowed, and 
confirmed by the archbishop, and the new 
queen was crowned in June. On Sept. 7 she 
gave birth to a daughter, Elizabeth. But Anne 
Boleyn had but a brief enjoyment of the posi- 
tion for which she had waited so long. On 
January 7th, 1536, Catharine of Aragon died, 
and Anne Boleyn could not conceal her delight. 
Shortly afterwards she brought into the world 
a dead child, to the king's groat disappoint- 
ment, as he wished for a male heir. He looked 
on Anue*s conduct with suspicion. The light- 
heartedness and brilliancy which had once 
attracted him now seemed to be culpable 
frivolity. On May-day the king abruptly 
left some games at w'hich ho was present 
with the queen, and on the next day Anne 
was committed to tho Tower on the charge 
of treason and adultery. Her brother, Lord 
Kochford, Sir Henry Norris, 8moaton a 
musician, and Breroton and Weston, gentle- 
men of the bedchamber, were apprehended as 
her accomplices. Smeaton and Norris made 
some confossions of guilt, but it is hard to 
estimate how far they were true. That Anne 
was frivolous, and had behaved with some 
indecorum, may be admitted; but opinions 
must continue to differ as to the degree of her 
guilt. 8ho was arraigned before a commission 
of twenty-seven peers, presided over by tho 
Duke of Norfolk. The evidence of tho con- 
fessions was regarded as sufficient for her con- 
demnation. Cranmer was induced to declare 
her marriage null and void, and on May 19, 
1636, Anno Boleyn w'as beheaded. 

Calendar of State Papers of Henry VIII., with 
Mr. Brewer's Iiitrod. to vol iv. ; Froude, Hist 
^ Eng. ; Strickland* Lives of the Queens of 
England, vol. iv. : Liugard, Hist, of Eno., vol. v, 

[M. C.] 

Anne, Daughter of Edward IV. (5. 1476, 
d. 1511), was married in 1495 to Lord Thomas 
Howard, son of the Earl of Surrey, by whom 
she had one son, who died in infancy. 

Anne, Daughter of Richard, Duke of 
York [d. 1475), was married first to Henry 
Holland, Duke of Exeter (q.v.), from w'hom 
she was divorced, and secondly to Sir Thomas 
St. Loger. 

Anne Neville, Queen {b. 1454, d. 1486), 
wife of Richard III., was the younger daughter 
of Richard Neville, the great Earl of War- 
wick. In 1470 she was betrothed (though it 
is doubtful whether she was actually married) 
to Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VI. 
After his death at Tewkesbury, in 1471, she 
w'as sought in marriage by Richard, then 
Duke of Gloucester. Clarence, who had 
married her sister Isabel, strongly opposed tho 
match, and disguised her as a cookmaid ; but 
she was discovered by Richard, married to 
him in 1473, and bore him a son in 1474. In 
1483 she was crowned queen with Richard. 
In 1484 her young son died, “an unhappy 
death,” according to the Oontinuator of the 
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Cropland Chronicle ; and the queen did not 
long survive him, dying on ManLdi46) 14S5. 

Cent, Cvouland Ohron. ; thd Ohronieiitot Boua, 
Hal]» and Holinshed : Strickland, Q%nm 
ii.378. [M,a] 

Anne of Bohemia, Qvren (b. 1366, d, 
1394), wife of Kiehard 11., the daughter of the 
Emperor Charles IV., was married to Richard 
in 1382. Her sweet and gentle disposition 
earned for her the title of ‘<G0od Queen 
Anne,** and her influence seems to have had 
some effect in mitigating the violence and 
disorder of her husband’s reign. It is said 
that the cruel reprisals tal^on on the Kentish 
revolters were discontinued at her inter- 
cession; and that the quarrel between the 
king and the citizens of London, which cul- 
minated in the riot of 1392, was hoaled by 
her mediation. In one instance only does her 
influence appear to have been bad. She took 
an active part in attempting to bring about 
the divorce of the king's favourite, Do Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, from his wife, who was con- 
nected with several of the great noble 
families, in order that he might many one 
of her German ladies, ** the Lindgravine,** 
as Froissart calls her. Anne of Bohemia 
was said to bo well versed in the Bible, and 
to have read it in a Bohemian or Ger- 
man version; and she and her attendants, 
English and Bohemian, are said to have 
looked with considerable favour on Wiclif. 
The proscriptions of the ‘‘ merciless ” Par- 
liament of 1386 wore specially directed 
against the queen’s attendants, and King 
Richard afterwards declared, at the trijil of 
the Earl of Arundel (see State Trials, vol. i.) 
that the queen was three hours on her knees 
before the earl, pleading wdth tears for the life 
of John Calvorley, one of her esquires. Tfeeie 
is little doubt that the connection betWeen 
England and Bohemia, brought about^ by 
Anne’s marriage, must have done much to 
make the writings of Wiclif bettor known on 
the Continent, and especially in Geromn^f. 


'WalsiugbaiD, Hist. Anglic., ii.48, 119, 153, Ac. j 
Strickland, Qimns of England, i. 591. j ^ j 


Antte of Bargtmdy 1432) pau the 
daughter of John Sans Peur and ^ster of 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. She 
was miirried in 1423 to John, Duke of Bod- 


ford (q^v.). 


Ann# of Cloves, Queen (5. 1515, 1 155^, 
fourth wife of Henry VIII., was the dkugh% 
of John, third Duke of Cleves, byf^atfjp 
daughter of William, Duke of JuliclL Bei' 
and Kavensherg. Anxious to secure for Ex 
land the goodwill of the Schmalcaldic ! 
Thomas Grom well, alter the death 
Seymour, pr^osed to Henry an alliai^ 
the German Protestant prinoes by me^ o^a 
marriage with Anne of Cleves ; and w 
who was greatly pleased with a j^rtrmt 
he received of ms intended bride, ^ling^ 
lent himself to Ckomwelt’s j^opesition. 


Landing at Deal Dec. 07, 1539, Anne pro- 
ceeded to Rochester, wlmre Henry first saw 
her. Her person, however, failed altogether 
to come up to the expiations he bid 
formed from her portrait. He called a 
council to consider if there was any possi- 
bility of getting out of the mariiage en- 
gagement to her without involving himself 
in a quan^l with her family. A sort of prior 
contract between Anne and Francis, sun of 
the Duke of Lorraine, was, however, the only 
respectable objection to the mandage that 
could be raised ; and this, when named to the 
Duke of Clevcs’s ambassadors, was completely 
disposed of by an offer on their part to pro-’ 
duce a formal renunciation of the contract. 
Henry was therefore obliged to submit to 
the distasteful marriage, which was celebrated 
at Greenwich on January 6, 1640. For a 
time Henry was able to treat his queen with 
a fair show of respect ; but after the execution 
of Cromwell, the original proposer of the 
marriage, he sought no longer to conceal his 
feeling of aversion for her. The marriage 
was finally annulled, and the decision 
to that effect duly ratified by Parliament, 
on three grounds, viz. (1) that she had been 
prenously contracted to the Duke of Lorraine ; 
(2) that ho, Henry, had not inwardly given his 
consent ; (3) tliat the maniage had never been 
consummated. As some consolation to Anne 
for this loss of position, it was arranged that 
she should bo treated as an adopted sister, and 
that she should enjoy the honoursof i)reccdonoe 
next to the queen and t.ho king’s daughter. 
These terms, and the further promise of an 
annual settlement of £3,000, procured Anne’s 
willing assent to the proposed divorce. She 
passed tlie remainder of her days in England, 
where she died at her palace of Chelsea, July 
16, 1557. By Queen Mary’s ordere her fune- 
ral was solemnised in Westminster Abbey 
with regal splendour. 

Strype, MemoriaJB; Froude, Hut. o'" Ei.q. 

[S. J. L.] 

Anxie of Denmark, Queen (/>. 1574, d. 
1619), wife of James VI. of Scotland and I. of 
England, was the second daughter of Frederick 
II., King of Denmark, and was married to 
James in 1589. She seems to have been at 
one Roman Catholic, and at her coro- 

nation^as Queen of England she refused to 
receive the sacrament according to thentesof 
the English Church. But she took little part 
in politics, and the Roman Catholic party 
quickly found it was useless to hope for any- 
thing from her. With tho exception of 
some occasional interference in the cause 
of a favourite, she seems to have contented 
herself with entertaining the king and his 
courtiers with balls and masques. She was 
never on very good terms with her husband, 
and took great delight in making him jealous 
and exposing him to ridicule. She is reported 
to have been on rather intimate terms both 



with the Bari of Murray, who was assaasinated 
(it is Boggested with . the king’s connivanoe) 
by the Karl of Huntley, and with Alexander 
Ruthven, brother of the Earl of Gowrie, who 
met with a similar fate. I'he pleasantest fact 
that is recorded about her is her intercession for 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s life. 'Her character has 
been very differently represented, but perhaps 
Hume's 'estimate, that she was a woman 
eminent neither for her vices nor her A-irtues,” 
is on the whole the fairest one. 

Strickland, Qtiwna of Eng.} Jesse, Mem. of 
the Siuartas Aikiu, Court of Jame^ I. 

Annesley Ca4ie, Thb (1743), arose out 
of a disputed claim to the honoiu's and estates 
of th% Anglesey peerage. Soon after tho 
assumption of the title by Richard, sixth cai'l, 
James Annesley, w’ho professed to be tho son 
of I-iord Altham, elder ])rothcr of tho earl, 
laid claim to the title and estates. The 
claimant, who w’as popularly known as “ the 
unfortunate young nobleman,” stated that he 
had been kidnapped in infancy by his uncle’s 
orders, and sent to the American colonies. 
On November 11, 1743, he commenced an 
action against his uncle in the Irish Court of 
Exchequer. Tho result of the trial (wdiich 
was Siiid to have boon the longcjst known up to 
that time) was that ho gained a verdict, but 
made no further effort to obtain his title. On 
the death of Richard, sixth earl, in 1761, the 
right of his son Arthur to succeed him was 
disputed. The Irish House of Lords confirmod 
his title. The English House of Lords, how- 
ever, held that the earldom of Anglesey had 
expired with the father of this nobleman, 
who, however, continued to sit in the Irish 
Parliament as Viscount Valentia, and was 
subsequently created Earl of Mountniorris. 

State Trials, xvii. 1139, &;c. ; Oentleman’e Mafja- 
zine, vol. xiii. 

Aunesley’s Case (1719) produced an 
important constitutional dispute between tho 
English and the Irish Houses of Lords. A 
suit for the possession of certain lands in 
Kildare, between Hester Sherlock and Maurice 
Annesley, had been decided in favour of tho 
latter by tho Irish Court of Exchequer. On 
appeal, the Irish House of Lords reA'ersed the 
decision. This might have been considered 
final ; but Annesley appealed to the English 
House of Lords, who afiftrmed the judgment 
of the Court of Exchequer, and ordered 
Annesley to be put in possession of the estate. 
The court made an order accordingly, but 
the Sheriff of Kildare refused to execute it. 
He was thereupon fined £1,200, and brought 
his case before the Irish House of Lords. 
That body resolved, after taking the opinions 
of the judges, that the final right of appeal 
from the Iri^ courts lay with them, and 
ordered the Barons of the Exchequer into 
custody for acting on the decision of the 
English House. The latter, however, caused 
a Bill to be brought in (which passed by a 
. majority of 63), asserting the inferior position 


of the Irish House of Lords, and depriving 
it of all V appellate jurisdiction whatsoever. 
This Act was a mere stretch of power, for tho 
Irish Lords had frequently entertained both 
writs of eiTor and appeals in equity. 

PavliojiiMiMry HiV., vii. 642 ; Hallain, ConuK 

Hiet., V., chap, xviii. ; Leclty, Hist, of Iny., ii. 

41tf. 

Annuities arc certain sums of money 
paid yearly, and are charged upon the persoii 
or personal estate of the individual from whom 
they are due. If an annuity is charged 
upon real estate it is cal'ed a' rent charge. 
Before the reign of Anno tho annuities 
wliich had been granted by the crown as 
a reward for services performed, or for other 
reasons, had been charged upon the heredi- 
tary revenues, and it had boon held that tho 
king had power, in law, to bind his successors. 
On the accession of Queen Ance an Act Avas 
passed to restrain tho alienation of any por- 
tion of the hereditary revenues for a longer 
period than the life of the reigning sovereign ; 
BO that it became the practice to rc-grant 
annuities and pensions at the beginning 
of a fresh reign. On the establishment of a 
civil list under George 111., government 
annuities were charged on it instead of on 
the hereditary revenues ; and the indiscrimi- 
nate granting of pensions by the crown was 
checked by Act of Parliament, 1782, the Iri^h 
annuities being regulated in 1793, and the 
Scotch in 1810. In 1837 the right of tho 
crown to grant pensions was restricted to 
£1,200 a year, and to “such persons as have 
just claims on tho royal beneficence.” Tho 
system of granting annuities as a i)olitical 
hribo, whicli had been much in favour 
under the Stuarts, was done away with in 
1705, when holders of government annuities 
were declared incapable of sitting in Parlia- 
ment, though the Act was occasionally evaded 
by the granting of secret pensions. The sys- 
tem of raising government loans by means of 
annuities began in 1692, when the “ Million 
Act” empowered tho raising of that sum for 
the expenses of the French w'ar by means of 
a tontine annuity, and several similar statutes 
were passed during the war of Queen Anne’s 
reign. During the Austrian Succession and 
Seven Years’ Wars, government annuities were 
frequently granted by way of bonus or pre- 
mium to the subscribers of government loans. 
In 1773 a measure was passed through tho 
House of Commons, under the auspices of 
Burke, to enable the working classes to 
invest their savings in the purclmse 
of deferred annuities, but it was rejected 
by the Lords. In 1779 the government 
was authorised to raise £7^000,000 by an- 
nuity. “The government of that period,” 
says Mr. Walford, “was driven to great 
extremities for raising money ; nearly every 
session one or two Annuity Acts w'ere passed, 
generally accompanied by a lottery.” Acts 
were passed pn the subject in 1808, 1817, and 



1863; the last named, besides consolidating 
and amending the law on government annui- 
ties, inaugurated the system ol granting 
annuities for small amounts through the 
medium of Savings Banks. 

May* Const, Bist ; Walford's Inswranee Cyclo- 
poBdia oontaiuB an elaborate and ezbanative 
article* embracing both public and priyate an- 
nuities. Statutes 4 W. A M., o. Sj Iv Geo. 111.* 
c. 18; 48 Geo. III.* o. 142 ; 16 and 17 Viot.* o. 45. 

[S. J. L.] 

AttSSlnif Bt. (b. 1033, d, 1109), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was born at or near Aosta. His 
father, a vassal of Maurienne, was a man of 
some wealth and position, but of unthrifty 
habits and violent temper. When only fifteen 
Anselm ardently desired to enter the monastic 
life, but his father refused his consent. A 
severe illness did not soften the old man, and 
when his mother’s death removed the last 
barrier to the father’s tyranny, Anselm crossed 
the Alps with a single attendant to seek a 
career and escape his father’s oppression. He 
spent three years in Burgundy, and was thence 
attracted to Normandy. After a sojourn at 
Avranches, where Lanfranc had once taught, 
Anselm removed to Bee, now flourishing 
under Lanfranc as prior. After a severe course 
of study and discipline ho took the vows, at the 
age of twenty-seven. Throe years later he was 
elected prior on Lanfranc removing to Caen. 
His administration made Bee inferior only to 
Cluny in general repute and superior to it in 
learning. Not only did B(*c turn out groat 
scholars, but Anselm infused a high intellectual 
tone into the whole monastery. He now pub- 
lished his famous Trosloylon and Momlogion^ 
and in 1078, when Herlwin died, was made 
abbot. This office led to several visits to Eng- 
land, to look after the estates Bee had obtained 
from the Conqueror, lliese visits made him 
widolyknown among all classes of Englkhten. 
He renewed his connection with Lanfranc,f^ow 
archbishop, became acquainted with Ea^er 
of Canterbury, his future biographer, ‘^nd 
established cordial relations with Earl Hpgh 
of Chester. He had a good word to| 3 ay for 
English saints like Alphego when Lannianc 
denied their claims to martyrdom. Llnfratic 
died in 1089, and everyone recognised in 
Anselm the one man who could, as |t Bee, 
continue Lanfranc' s work and keop '^illiam 
II. in check. But William kept the se^vacaiit 
four years, to secure, with the rich teripdrsiH- 
ties, freedom from unpleasant advice. lOf 
Anselm again visited England, very ljiny^ 
Bngly, lest he should bo accused of arpitic^ 
but overcome at last by the importu^ty ’ 
spiritual consolation of Earl Hu 
very ill. Anselm was still in EngU. 
a sudden illness stirred Hufus’s slug^ 
science, and he resolved to atone for;) 

enmes by making the Abbot of Bi,™ tt 

bishop. Anselm was almost draggedfbefm 
the sick king’s bed, and after a show 4 ^ resi^ 
tance, ludicrous if not sincere, was poiptive^ 


forced to accept the office. But if archbishop 
he would maintain all the rights of his church. 
Only on William’s promise to resign the tem- 
poralities, to listen to Anselm’s adtice in things 
spiritual, and to acknowledge Urban II. instead 
of the imperial anti-Pope Clement, did he 
submit to consecration (Dec. 4, 1093). William 
soon recovered, relapsed into his old ways, 
and quarrelled with Anselm. Anselm’s pre- 
sent of 500 marks was scornfully reject^ as 
inadequate. His desire for the convocation 
of a council to check the tide of profligacy 
and profanity was equally unheeded. At last 
William’s refusal to acanowledge Urban, or 
to allow Anselm to go to Borne to receive the 
pallium from that Pope, led to a defiq^te rup- 
ture. The Great Council of Bockingham failed 
to make Anselm give way to William; but 
the king ended the dispute himself by secretly 
acknowledging Urban, and getting from him 
Anselm’s pallium. The fresh difficulty of 
Anselm’s refusal to accept it from lay hands 
was got over by his taking it himself from the 
high altar of his cathedral. But within a 
year William brought him before the Curia 
Begis on a charge of inadequately fulfilling 
his feudal obligations in the Welsh war. 
Anselm now appealed to the Pope, wrung 
from Bufus a licence to travel, and left Eng- 
land in October, 1097. William at once seized 
on the estates of his see. At Borne, Anselm 
soon found that Urban, though very friendly, 
was too wary to quarrel with the English 
king. While in Italy he took part in two 
councils. At Bari ho defended the double 
Procession against the Greeks. At the 
Lateran he shared in excommunicating all 
concerned with the sin of lay investiture. 
Tired of fruitless waiting, Anselm left Italy 
in the early summer of 1099, and lived chiefly 
at Lyons, till William’s death and Henry’s 
need of friends recalled him from exile. But 
though Henry had urged Anselm’s immediate 
return, he required him before long to renew 
his homage, and be again ‘‘invested” with 
his archbishopric. Thus the investiture con- 
test at last crossed over into England, but 
was conducted in a spirit different from that 
displayed by Gregory VII. and Henry IV. 
Anselm absolutely refused to yield; Henry 
insisted on prerogative and precedent; hut 
king an^ prelate always, treated each other 
with IR 01 utmost courtesy. An agreement to 
refer the matter to the Pope led only to Pas- 
chal II.’s strong support of Anselm ; and as 
Henry would not give way, the primate went 
into exile a second time, in 1103. In 1105 
Anselm felt compelled to threaten excoiib- 
munication, but h!s ultimatum led to an inter- 
view and reconciliation with* Henry, when 
the famous compromise was devised which 
half a generation later was accepted at Worms 
by Pope and Emperor. In 1106 Anselm 
returns. He gave canonical consecration to 
the bishops irregularly appointed during the 
rupture, and efficiently aided Henry against 
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the feudalists. He found time to' compose 
a treatise on the Agreement of Grace and 
Predestination with Free Will. He died 
April 21» 1109, aged seventy-six, and was 
buried next to Laufranc at Canterbury. Not 
till the end of the fifteenth century did 
he receive formal canonisation from the 
worst of popes, Alexander YI. ; but long 
before this Dante had placed him in paradise 
among the greatest saints of Christendom. 
Anseki’s personal character was lofty and 
pure. But the saint in priirate life was also 
a churchman and a politician of high rank, 
the successful governor of a great abbey and 
greater see, and the author of the investiture 
compromise. He rejpresented the highest 
ideals <sf medidsval Christendom. His contest 
with William and Henry was to him a 
struggle for principle and divine law against 
mere force and worldliness. That it involved 
the subordination of budding nationality to 
dying cosmopolitanism, the subjection of the 
state to a spiritual tyranny as ruthless as that 
of William, could not be seen by Anselm. 

As the precursor of at least one side of 
scholastic philosophy, Anselm has an equal 
claim to fame. Although his unsystematic trea- 
tises became unduly neglected when brought 
into competition with the vast and methodical 
tractates of the later schoolmen, he, more 
than anyone else, gave that impulse to justify 
Scripture and the Church by reason and 
dialectic, which was the dominant idea. of the 
most characteristic school of medimval philo- 
sophy. In the Monolog'wn^ he tri^ to 
elicit from the necessity of reason, without 
the aid of Scripture, the idea of God and the 
real foundation of it,” by recourse to the 
Platonic theory of “ ideas,” as expressed by 
St. Augustine. In the Proalogion he pur- 
sues the same line still further, and anti- 
cipates Descartes’ famous principle “ that the 
idea of God in the human mind necc^rily 
involves the reality of that idea.” His Cttr 
Dem Homo attempts to establish a logical 
and rational theory of the Incarnation, and 
has profoundly influenced all subsequent 
speculation on that subject. His crude 
realism passed away with the advent of more 
systematic thinking, but the impulse he gave 
remained permanent. 

The best editions of Anselm's worhs are those 
of Dorn Gerberou (Paris, 1675) and Migne 
(PatrologicB Cursus Completus). Cur Deu» Homo 
has been translated into English (Oxford, 1858X 
and the Monohgion and Proslogion Into French, 
with commenti^ in BonohittS’s BaHonaltsins 
Chretien (Paris, 1842). Some of the MeditatiouB 
have been done into English by Dr, Pneej. 

Eadmer's Fita Anaelmi and Historia Novella 
(l^nted in Migne, Patrolog., v. 159) are onr great 
sources for the personal and political career of 
Anselm. After his history is the history of 
the time, and mnoh therefore can be got from 
. the geneval anthorities for the period. They 
are fully and elaborately worked up in Mr, 
Freeman's Tfilliam Rufus, Dean Church's 
Soitii Ansalm is the best general account of him 
in English, better than that in Dean Hook's 


Lioes of the AnAbishops of CanUrhury. Church's 
preface enumerates the chief modem works on 
Anselm. Professor Haase’s Anselm von Cantor* 
bury is full and careful. Professor Franck's 
work is shorter and more meagre. M. Charles 
de ^musat's Saint Ansalmo do Canterbury is of 
gr^t importance. There sxe other accounts by 
Mbhler, Baisset, and Montalemb^. An elalxv 
rate, though not altogether satisfactory. Life has 
been publ&hed (1883) by Mr. M. Buie. 

[T. F. T.] 

Anson, Geokoe, Ist Bauon {b. 1697, 
d, 1762), in 1716 became second lieutenant 
of H.M.S. Hampshire ^ and during the two 
following years sailed under Admiral 
Byng in the Mediterranean. In 1724 
he attained the rank of post - captain. 
He visited South Carolina, and founded 
the town of Anson (1733). In 1740 he was 
despatched with six vessols to sail round Cape 
Horn and rifle the shores of Peru. Beset by 
terrible storms, he appointed the island of 
Juan Fernandez as a rendezvous for his ships. 
Next scurvy broke out. The vessels at length 
arrived at the island, except the Waga^y which 
was wrecked. The Spanish fleet sent to 
attack them was driven back into the Rio de 
la Plata. Foiled in his attempt to catch the 
Spanish treasure ship, Anson sailed westward 
from America with the Centurion y his sole 
remaining ship, and arrived at Spithead in 
Juno, 1744, after an absence of three years 
and nine months, during which he had cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. He was at once 
appointed Rear-Admiml of tho Blue and 
Commissioner of the Admiralty. In 1746 
ho was made Vice-Admiml. In the fol- 
lowing year he commanded the Channel 
squadron, and defeated De la Jonquiere off 
Cape Finisterre. P'or this exploit he was 
raised to the peerage.' In 1749 he became 
Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, and in 
1751 First Commissioner of tho Admiralty. 
He commanded at the descent on Cher- 
bourg in 1758. Anson's talents wore of a 
rather mediocre order, and scarcely bore a 
proportion to the honours and success he 
attained. He was dull and somewhat un- 
ready in business, so that it was said of him 
after his famous expedition that he had been 
round the world but never in it. He was, 
however, a man of great courage, cooLo^, 
and determination. 

Wflldegrave, Memoirs; Anson’s Voyage, com* 
piled from bis papers soon after bis return in 
1744, and frequent reprinted ; D. L. Parvis, 
English Cireumnavigators, 1874. 

Anstratlier, Sir Robebt (5. 1768, d, 
1809), was quartermaster-general to Sir Ralph 
Abercromby’s army in Fgypt, in tjie cam- 
paign of 1800, In 1808 he went to Portugal 
with the reinforcements for Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley's division, and was preient at the battle 
of Yimiera, in command of a brigade. In 
the subsequent campaign of this year he com- 
manded the rear-gua^ of Sir John Moore’s 
army during the retreat. He died of exhaus- 
tion and fatigue, brought on by his exertion? 
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duiing tho campaign, the day after the army 
anived at Corunna, and was buried at th^it' 
city by the side of his commander* 

Ni^ier, PeniuBviar Ifar. 

Anti - Com - Law League. [Coun 
Laws.] 

Antiguay the most important of the 
Lcewarln^slands, was discovered by Columbus 
in 1498. In 1632 an English settleinent was 
foun<lod in tho island by Sir Thomas Warner, 
a further indiix of colonists from Britain 
taking place in 1663, in which year a grant of 
the island was made to Tjord Willoughby. In 
1660 it was ravaged by a French expedition 
from Ma) tinique, but by tho Treaty of Broda, 
in the same year, was formally ceded to Britain. 
In 1710 an insurrection ciiused by the mis- 
conduct of tho governor, Colonel Park, took 
place, and tho governor was slain; in 1737 a 
proposed rebellion of the negroes was crushed 
before it came to anything. The emanci- 
pation of tho slaves in 1834 was eifected 
without any of the tlistiirbanccs which took 
place in Jamaica. In 1871 Antigua became 
part of tho Federation of the Tjeeward Islands, 
and is tho residence of the govemor-in-chief ; 
even before that date it was a representative 
coldhy, its affairs being administered by a 
governor, a legislative council nominated by 
the crown, and an elective legislative assem- 
bly of fourteen members. 

B. Edwards, Hi$t, of We»t Indies ; R. M. Mar- 
tin, Hist, of the BrWsh Colonies^ vol, ii. 


Anti-Jacobin, The, was a magazine 
established in Nov., 1797, and brought but 
weekly until the following July, under tho 
editorship of William Gifford. The object 
of the paper was mainly political, being in- 
tended to satirise tho Jacobin principles of 
the Fox section of the Whigs. The igbst 
distinguished of its contributors were J^bn 
Hookham Frere and George Canning, tho 
latter of whom was the author of the cele- 
brated story of the “ Needy Knife Grinder.” 
Though its object was political, it eoutahned 
much parody of the literature of the day, 
especially of Southey and Darwin, both of 
whom afforded fertile subjects for Calining’s 
wit. The Anti-Jacobin as at fir.st projected 
had but a short life. The first num^r was 
published Nov. 20, 1797, and the last dsi J^y 
9 in the following year. It was, h^ever, 
continued on a new* plan, with less of a ^litii;^ 
and more of a literary character, until 181^. 
Borne of the papers that appeared in |i hat^ 
frequently been reprinted. 

Anti-Slalvery Association. 

AnowTfoy or.] 

Antrim, Ai.exa:nder MacponneI^, \ 
Karl of {h, 1615, rf. 1699), was a |^m^ 
Githolic, and an active enpporter in ft^lafiSd 
of James II. after the Kevolution. |lEe w|« 
sent with 1,200 men to occupy LondqSderrj^; 
but the inhabitants shut the gates ^Hn his 



face, and he thought it prudent to retire to 
Coleraine* At the ba^le of the Boyne his 
davklry ffed, without sinking a blow, before 
the enemy. Lord Antrim was attainted* of 
high treason, but was subsequently included 
in the provisions of the Treaty of 'Limerick, 
and his honours and estates were restored to 
him. 

Antrim, Randal Macdonnell, Mauuuis 
OF {d. 1682), was employed in 164 1 to gain over 
the Irish army, and he greatly ingratiated 
himself with the Catholics. Though a Catholic 
and a Cavalier, ho was eager to fight the Ulster 
rebels, and offered his aid to Slonroe, who, 
however, treacherously seized him, and kept 
him a prisoner for eight months, wl^^n he 
escai^od, joined Owen O’Neil, and became one 
of the Kilkenny Council, pretending that he 
would bring 10,000 men over to. England. 
The 1,500 men under Kolkitto who joined 
Montrose in 1 644 were sent by him . Clarendon 
says of liim that ho w’as a narrow-minded and 
vain man, and aspired to supplant Ormonde as 
a commander, though w'holly unfit for the post. 

Clarendon, Hist of the Bthellion ; Froiide, 
Eng. in Ireland, 

Antwerp, The Surrender of (1706), 
was an important advantage for the allies 
in the War of the Spanish Succession. The 
town was tho key to the Scheldt fortresses, 
and in fact commanded tho whole of Brabant 
and West Flanders. It might otherwise 
be described,” says Mr. Burton^ “as repre- 
senting in enlargement tho relation of its owm 
citqdel to the minor fortified works attached* 
to its walls, since it was the centre of converg- 
ence to a group of fortified towns bound to it 
by an apparatus of dykes ^nd canqls*’’ Marl- 
lorough was so convinced of its‘''i|j]prtance 
that he teimed his plans against it “the 
gretit design.” The fortress had p^eidoosly 
been occupied by Boufflers, who haa driven 
Opdam from it. After the battle of Ramillies, 
Cadogan was sent to summon tho town. 
Marlborough awaited the news with anxiety, 
as a siege would cause great delay. The in- 
habitiints were, however, to a man in favour 
of their new king, and the French were there- 
fore compelled to give up the town. For the 
remainder of the war it remained in the 
hands of the allies. 

Cj^^, Marlborough ; Burton, fteign of Queen, 
Anne} yon, Reign of Anne. 

Antwerp, Expedition against (1809). 
[Walcheren Expedition.] % 

Appa Sahib was the nephew of Ragojee 
Bhonslah [MAHiiATTAi0»on whose death (1816) 
he became regent of Nagpore^Jh consequence 
of the idiotcy of the heir, Pai^ajee. Being 
opposed by a powerful faction in the court and 
zenana, he turned to the English, and a sub- 
sidiary treaty was concluded May 27, .1816, 
which pi-ovided that a force of 6,000 infantry, 
and a regiment i-f cavalry, together with the 
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due proportion of avtiUery, should be subsi- 
disedt by the Nagpore state at an expense of 
seven lacs and a half per annum ; and that ther 
rajah should engage in no foreign negotiation 
without the concurrence of the British govern- 
ment. On Feb, 1, lS17i Passwajee wfu stran- 
gled by order of Appa Sahib, who immediately 
mounted the throne with the title of Madajeo 
Bhonslah. Anxious to be freed from de- 
pendence, he entered into the Mahratta 
confederacy against the English, while pro- 
fessing the most inviolable attachment to the 
latter. On hearing of the attack made on 
Mr. Blphinstone by Bajee liao on Nov. 5, 
he inveighed against such perfidy in very 
strong terms, though at the same time he was 
prepatlhg his resources for a treacherous 
attack on the English residency. This 
actually took place soon after, and was 
followed by the gallant defence of the Tula- 
buldoo hills by the British against the 
forces of the rajah, which terminated in his 
compltte defeat. On DcC. 15 the Resident 
was able to require the rajah .to surrender 
at discretion, on the understanding that his 
throne would he restored to him. He was 
restored to his dignities Jhij„ 8, 1818; but 
again proving treacheixrus, was once more 
dethroned, and died a pensioner on the bounty 
of Runjeet Singh. 

Mill, HUt, of India (Wilson’s ed.), viii., ch. 
iv.— ix. 

Appeal of Treason. [Treason.] 
Appeals to Borne. [PXpacy.] 

Appellants, or Xords Appellant, 

was the name givefi ' to the nobles who 
in 1387 “^w^lod” of treason Richard II.’s 
ministers;*Jl>t ‘ Vere, Neville, De la Pole, 
Tresilijiiil.apd Brcmber. When it was known 
that thtfk^ng, with thcj aid of his supporters 
in various p^s of the country and the citizens 
of London, was attempting to resume the full 
exercise of his authority, of which he had 
been deprived by the commission forced on 
him the previous year, the Duke of Gloucester, 
with a large body of troops, marched to 
London, and compelled him (Nov. 17) to 
receive a petition of complaint against the 
royal counsellors. On this proceeding ho 
immediately fled. The Appellants exhibited 
the bill impeachment in the Parliament 
which met in Feb., 1388, and, in spite of the 
protests of the judges, it was airried. Three 
of the ministers had already escaped from 
the kingdom ; but . Tresilian and Breinber 
were arrested and put to death. The Appel- 
lants were five in number — the Duke of 
Gloucester, and^be'Earls of Derby, Netting^ 
ham, Warwick;^ii Arundel. [Richard II. ; 
Gloucbbtbb, Thomas, Duke of.] 

. Apyallate Jxudsdictioii is **tbe ju- 

risdiction exercised by a court of justice at 
the instance of a person complaining of the 
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decision of another court called, in icferrnco 
to the court of appeal, the court below.” Be- 
fore jLlie Norman Conquest no suit could bo 
partied to a higher tribunal until it had been 
first heard in the Hundi'od Court; thence 
an appeal lay to the Shire Moot, and thence 
to the Witenagemot, which was the final court 
of appeal. Under the Norman kings, appeals 
were decided in the Curia Regis ; while tlic ap- 
peal from the ordinary law courts under Hent} 
II. lay to the sovereign as the source of 
justice, and to the CoucUiinn Orifittarmit. By 
degrees, however, petitions for redress were 
addressed to the Chancellor rather than the 
king; and in the reign of Edward III. the 
Court of Chancery was constituted as a Court 
of Equity, but not of appeal. The Co^nHim 
Ordinarium (and not the Commune Concilium) 
was for long the only coui't of appetil ; by 
degrees its appellate jurisdiction passed to 
the House of Lords, whoso power to hear 
common hiw appeals has never been ques- 
tioned. In 1661, liowevcr, in the famous 
case of Shirley v. Faygy,i\\^ Commons denied 
that the Lords could hear appeals from 
equity; but this right, first asserted in the 
reign of C'haiTes I. , has never been athicked 
since. In 1358, the Court of Fxchequer 
Chamber was created as an intennediSte 
court of appeal between the Common Law 
Cbui-ts and the House of Lords ; the powers 
of this court were extended in 1585, and 
reconstituted in 1831. Under Henry VIII., 
appeals .from the occlesiastiwil coints to 
Rome were forbidden under the penalty of 
rcemunire, and appeals from the arch- 
ishops’ courts were declared to lie to the 
king in Chancery, who was to appoint Lords 
lieleyates of Appeals to hear appeals from the 
Admiralty, ecclesiastical, and baronial courts. 
In 1832 this appellate jurisdiction was trans- 
ferred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. By the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Act (36 & 37 Viet., c. 60) of 1873, the 
appellate functions of Uiis committee, and of 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber, w'erc trans- 
ferred to the High Court of Appeal constituted 
by that Act, with appellate jurisdiction from 
all courts of common hiw and oqiiity, and 
from the Palatine Courts of Durham and Lan- 
caster. Tho final appeal was still left to 
the House of Lords. [Chan’cehy ; ExcHEQrER 
Chamkkh; Lords, Hovsb of.] 

Reevep, Hist, of E%ig. Law; Stephen, Com- 
mnitarieH ; K.BroomtCon t. HUt. i-p g p j 

Appr6]ltiC6S are persons bound by in- 
dentures to serve a master for a certeih 
period, receiving in return for their services 
maintenance and instruction in their master’s 
craft. The system of apprenticeship in 
England is of verj" ancient date, and probably 
was instituted as early as the trade gilds 
themselves. In medimval times the principle 
of combination amongst members of one 
trade was UDiversally recognised, and in 
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ordor to praotise any craft it was necessary to 
become free of the company or gild of that 
craft. This freedom was obtained by serving 
an apprenticeship of so manv yearn; and as 
the number of ax)pr6nticeB which each master 
was allowed to take was usually limited, a 
material check was placed upon the numbers 
of those who were privileged to exercise each 
trade. Although the system of apprentice- 
fdiip existed in England from about the 
twelfth century, and is occasionally referred 
to in Acts of Parliament {e.ff.y 12 Kich. II., 
c. 3), it was not until 1563 that the famous 
Statute of Apprentices was passed. By this 
Act no person was allowed to exeiciso a 
trade unless he had previously served a 
seven years* apprenticeship to it, though 
the restriction did not, of course, alfect 
trades which were established in England 
^^r the passing of the statute. This Act 
was found very burdensome, and although it 
was judicially interpreted to apply only to 
towns, it was repealed in 1814 on the recom- 
mendation of a conihiittee of the House of 
Commons ; some reservations were, however, 
made “ in favour of the customs and by-laws 
of the city of London and of other cities, 
and of corporations and companies lawfully 
coxAtituted.*’ In 1601 it was enacted that 
the overseers of a parish might bind pauper 
children as apprentices until their twenty- 
fourth year, but in 1728 the age was reduced 
to twenty-one. In 1845 an Act was passed 
which regulated the binding of boys appren- 
ticed on board vessels, such boys to bo between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen. The terms 
of apprenticeship in Ireland and Scotland 
were much less than in England, varying 
from five to three years, and in Scotland, 
says Adam Smith, ** the corporation lawahre 
less oppressive than in any part of Europe.” 
Apprenticeship, though not now necessary, 
except in a few cases (as that of solicitors 
and the like), is frequently entered into by 
contract, the master being in qll cases bound 
to provide necessary food, clothing, and 
lodging. The apprentices of the Eliz^ethan 
and Stuart j^eriods were usually the sonp of 
yeomen or tradesmen, and, being foitl>idden 
to wear the genteel rapier, carried a stout 
bat or club* Hence the cry when an uproar 
commenced of “Trontices! clubs !” tFrpni 
the time of the Tudors the apprcnt$Qes * of 
London were the special champions if mer- 
cantile jealousy arrayed against arist^ratic 
arrogance; and are to be found in Mm^si 
every Lon^n riot, until they were finaply 
conquerors ai Marston Moor and Nase^,” .v 
Maopherson, Annalt of Commerce, iii. 

XF^iroprilatioii of Supplies, f Tin 

successive maxims, the enforcement owhicb 
finally secured to tho Commons thm coui^ 
l^ete control of taxation, were: (1) tf|it th^ 
Parliament alone could grant suppH^ and 


the Commons ' alone originate subh gmnis; 

(2) that their petitions for redress must be 
answered before supplies should be mnted ; 

(3) that the right to grant includes right 
to decide the appropriation of the grant for 
definite purposes, and to demand the audit of 
its expenditure. The Parliament of the six^ 
teenth century saw the two former of these 
claims constantly evaded by the arbitrary or 
underhand action of the crown. They began 
also to see that the way to counteract this, and to 
counteract at the same time the extravagance 
or dishonesty of the minister of the crown, was 
by putting in force the third claim. This had 
been suggested in the early struggles of the 
thirteenth century; as in 1237, whmi the 
crown offered to allow a committee m the 
Great Council to supervise the expenditure of 
tho grant then asked for. The: plan comes 
forward again in 1262 emd in 126fi: its im- 
portance, however, was i^t yet realised. No 
doubt under Edward I.^it was felt to be 
enough that Parliament jalpne should make 
grants, while under EdwiiS^JII., Parliament 
advanced to tho pri^pla bf redress before 
supply ; yet the principle of appropriation was, 
even m these reigns, plainly exhibited in the 
custom of explaining to the country in the 
writ of summons to Parliament what the 
specific purpose was of the grant about to be 
demanded, whether for a French, a Welsh, or 
a Scotch war^Qr for defence of the seas, or 
for i)rotectu;i^ ' against invasion, ' Indeed, 
under EdwaS 111. the grant was commonly 
stated to be madS-^or this particular purpose ; 
while in 1377 the grant foy Srefence of the 
seas is put by the Commons into tho hands 
of the London citizens, Walworth and Phil- 
pot, to expend ; and in 1 390 is clearly dis- 
played tho distinction between the prdinary 
ana the war expenditure, ten shillings and 
thirty shillings respectively being allotted to 
each, out of the forty shillings tax on every 
sack of wool. The principle thus established 
was fully accepted in the Lancastrian reigns. 
Tonnage and poundage, for instance, ^.became 
tho recognised appropriation for doionco of 
the seas, as the household expenses were sup- 
posed to be provided out of the crown lands ; 
and Fortescue wished tho principle carried 
further, so that tho crown lands should be 
redeemed, and inaUenably set apart for such 
extraoidmary expenses as embassies^pensions, 
protection against invasion, &c. It was, in 
fact, the increasing poverty of the crown that 
directed attention to tho distinction of the 
various heads of expenditure, andwo need of 
a strict system of appropriation ; hnd it was 
natural, therefore, that when tho crown, ia 
Yorkist and Tudor hands, became wealthy 
as well as despotic, these distinctions, and the 
appropriations among them, should be lost 
sight of. Parliament met but rarely; ton- 
nage and poundage were granted for the 
king*8 life ; benevolences filled up the royal 
coffers^ already enriched by forfeitures; and 



not till the reign of Charles II. is ^the con- 
trol resumed by the old means — the'^flrst case 
being in 1665, when a grant was made for 
purposes of the war alone. After the Revolu- 
tion, ministers brought in annual estimates 
of the sums required under diiferent heads; 
and Fox’s resolution in 1781 would have 
effected this still more completely, by making 
it illegal to issue any moneys not appropriatea 
by Parliament. This has now become a con- 
stitutional rule, and in the annual estimates 
the sums asked of Parliament are specifically 
appropriated to their several purposes, and 
the Budget voted item by item. The prin- 
ciple has been completed by the reforms 
onginated by Burke, which have reduced tho 
Civil fiist to 'an amount fixed to meet the actual 
personal and royal expenses of the sovereign, 
and relieved him oi many payments for 
national objects, so that Parliament no longer 
has schedules of crown debts to pay off at 
intervals, and its strict rights of appropriation 
now extend over crown expenses as over all 
other heads of putdiff. expenditure. 

Sir John Fortescu^ On the Monarchy of Eng- 
land; Oneist, Daa Seff-government ; Gneist, F«r- 
voaltungBrecht ; P. V. Smith, The English Inatitxt^ 
tionA ; and the Constitutional Histories of 
Stubbs, Hallam, and May. [A. L. S.] 

Aqnablanca, Petek of {d. 1268), was 
one OT the numerous foreign occle.siastic8 who 
thronged to England in Henr^TI.’s reign. 
In 1240 he' was made Bishop bf^i^reford, and 
was one of the most obnoxiou8’'fforeign ad- 
visers of the. kini^ He waji^ driven from his 
see by the tal^s in 1262; and his goods 
were sequestrated. 

Aquitaine, The Duchy of, in the south of 
France, which comprised Guicnne, Porigueux, 
Limoges, Auvergne, Saintonge, La Marche, 
Poitou and Gascony, besides smaller terri- 
tories, was first brought into connection with 
England by the marriage of Henry II. 
with Eleanor, heiress of tho last Duke of 
Aquitaine. John lost Poitou, but the rest of 
the province remained in the hands of the 
English king. By tho Treaty of Abbeville, in 
1259, Aquftaine became a fief, hold by the 
King of England as a vassal of the French 
crown. For a short while in Edward I.’s 
reign, Aquitaine was occupied by the French ; 
and one of the chief causes of the war with 
France in the reign of Edward III. was the 
attempt of Philip VI. to regain possession of 
the duchy. In 1360 the Treaty of Bretigny 
once more^cuTod Aquitaine to the English 
king, with ’the addition of Poitou, but not 
including Auvergne. But the renewal of 
the war brought defeats and losses on, the 
English, witii the result that in 1374 nothing 
remained to them of Aquitaine but some 
small pieces of territory round Bayonne and 
Bordeaux. Henry V. won back the province, 
only for his son to lose everything ; and the 
final result of the Hundred Years* War was 
HIST.-3 


the incorporation of Aquitaine into the 
French kingdom. 

Freemau, Hittorical Geography. 

Arabella Stuart, Lady (5. 1575, tf. 1615), 
was tho daughter of tho Earl of Lennox, 
brother of Lord Darnley. Thus she was first 
cousin to James I. and great-granddaughter of 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. During 
her early life, Queen Elizabeth often spoke 
of Arabella as her possible successor, in ease 
James did not conduct himself accoiding to 
hor satisfaction; and though on Elizabeth’s 
death James I. succeeded to the English 
crown without opposition, there were some 
who maintained that Arabella, having been 
born in England, had a better title to tho 
crown than James, who was an alien. [Stuart, 
Family of.] One of the objects of tho 
Main Plot would seem to have been to 
depose James and place Arabella on the 
throne, though it is very improbable that 
Arabella herself knew anything of the designs 
of the conspirators. She continued to live at 
court till 1610, when, contrary to the king’s 
wishes, she privately married Sir William 
Sej’^mour, afterwards Marquis of Hertford, 
and a member of tho Suffolk branch of the 
royal family. This union of two possiblo 
claimants to tho throne was reganled by 
James with groat apprehension ; Seymour 
was at once sent to the Tower, and Arabella 
confined at Lambeth, to bo shortly after 
conveyed to Durham. While on her way 
thither she managed to escapo, and took ship 
for France, her husband having got out of 
tho Tower and fled to Ostend. But before 
Arabella could roach Calais, the vessel was 
captured, apd she was committed to the Tower. 
Her reason gave way, and after four years’ 
imprisonment she died. Her character was 
remarkably amiable, and she never appears 
to have engaged personally in the intrigues 
carried on in her name; 

Jesse, Memoirs of the Stuarts ; S. B. Gardiner, 
Hist. ofEng^, 

Aracau is a division of British Burmah, 
lying along the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Bengal, extending from Chittagong to Cape 
Nograis. The district at one time belonged 
to the Moguls, and was subsequently partly 
in the hanos of tho Portugueso. In 1783 it 
was conquered by the Burmese, by whom it 
was ceded to the English, as a result of the 
first Buiineso War in 1826. 

Aragon. [Spain, Relations with.] 

Aragonf Catherine of. [Catherine.] 

Arbnthnoti John, M.D. (5. 1667, d. 1735), 
author, wit, and physician, the son a 
Scottish Episcopal clergyman, after laking 
a medical degree , at Aberdeen University, 
came to London in search of a fortune. 
He acquired some literary reputation by a 
criticism of Dr. Woodward’s Aecount oj 



the Deluge^ and Tahlee of Qreeian^ Itomariy and 
Jewioh Measures, Weights^ and Coim^ a work 
of considerable research. About 1704 acci- 
dent threw him in the way of Prince George 
of Denmark) Queen Anne’s husband) and 
he became the queen’s physician^ and the 
intimate friend of the foremost political 
writers of the Tory party. In 1712 ho 
wrote a political allegory, The Hiatorg of 
John £ull, which Macaulay calls the most 
humorous political satire in our language. Its 
object was to throw ridicule on the War of 
the Spanish Succession, and he represents 
John Bull) the Englishman, Nick Frog, the 
Frenchman, and Louis Baboon (Bourbon), the 
Spaniard, as tradesmen squabbling over a 
lawsuit, Marlborough being the Attorney 
Hocus, who trios to prolong the contest. On 
the death of Queen Anne, in 1714, Arbuthnot 
joined Swift, Pope, and other Tory men of 
letters, in founding the Scriblerus Club, the 
object of which was to chastise literary quacks. 
The first book of their uncompleted work. 
The Memoirs of Martinus Seriblerua, was un- 
doubtedly by his pen, and it is a very ^e 
piece of Hght satire. Arbuthnot wrote besides 
many wonts on medical subjects, which had 
great reputation in their day. t 

Arbuthnot, ^iacellaneoua Wbrfca, 1770; Scott, 
Lisfe of Swift, 

Archbishops. The territorial extent of 
an archbishop’s authority is called a province, 
from the name of an aaministrative division 
of the Eoman empire. Archbishops do not 
form an order apart from bishops. An arch- 
bishop in England has a bishop’s authority 
within his own diocese, and is also chief of 
the clergy, and has power to cprrect^ the 
faults of bishops throughout his province. 
When, in 597, at the bidding of Gr^ry the 
Great, Augustine was on his way to England, 
he received episcopal consecration at Arles. 
The design of Gregory was that there should 
be two metropolitan sees in England~at 
London and York — following ^ the twofold 
division of the Homan province. Augustine, 
however, dwelt at Canterbury, which thus 
became the seat of the southern metropolitan. 
England was not wholly converted from Kent. 
Dhizerent missions succeeded at various dates in 
the kingdoms into which the land was divided, 
and in consequence a danger arose from lack 
of unity in the Church. From this ihe was 
saved by Archbishop Theodore (66(1—690). 
His plan was that there should only 
one archbishopric, and ho gathered^ all ^e 
bishops together in one synod. Alter nis 
death his scheme perished. " Pope G^go^’s 
plan was revived as more in accordance wfth 
natiOi^ feeling, and in 735 the sec of York 
war&de an archbishopric. Offa, King of 
Mercia, similarly attempted to rive eit^^ssfon 
to the brief period .of Mercmn BUttcemMy 
by setting up a third archbishopric m Li<^' 
field, which lasted from 787 till ^3. In 


1143 Henry of Blois, Biriiop of the, ro^^al city 
of Winchester, applied to Pope Innocent XL 
to convert his see into an archbishopric and rid 
him of the authority of Canterbury, but did 
not obtain his object. Before the Conquest 
the archbishopric of York was below that 
of Canterbury in dignity. In 1093 Thomas 
of York objected to the title of Metropolitan 
of Great Britain being applied to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The objection was 
held good. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was declared to be Primate, first in rank, but 
York was and is also a metropolitan see, 
though the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
the title of Primate and Metropolitan of 
all England. In 1119 Thurstan of York 
defeated an attempt to make him profess 
obedience to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Welsh bishops owned the authority of 
Canterbury. An tmsuccessful attempt was 
made in 1199 to restore to St. David’s the 
archiepiscopal dignity which it had in the 
time of the British Church. Until 1152 the 
Irish bishops received consecration from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and in the twelfth 
century his authority in Scotland was dis- 
puted by the Archbishop of York, until, in 
1188, the Scotch Church was made imme- 
diately dependent on Komo. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury had a kind of patriarchal au- 
thority, and Archbishop Anselm was greeted 
by Pope Urban II. as the Pope and Patriarch 
of a second world. His position in the state 
was one of groat importance, and he has always 
stood next after tho sovereign, whom it is his 
duty to crown. The right of electing the arch- 
bishops pei^ins, as in the case of bishops, to 
the Chaptert of their churches. The dignity 
of the see of Canterbury caused frequent 
interference with the right of the monastic 
Chapter of Christ Church. A voice in the 
election was claimed by the suffragan bishops ; 
but their claim was disallowed by Innocent 
III. The crown interfered oftener and more 
directly in the appointment of one who was 
its constitutional adviser than in the case of 
other elections. The Pope managedffii many 
instances to secure the election of his nominee. 
His influence was insured (1) becduse it was 
held necessary that the archbishops should 
receive from him the pall^ an ecclesiastical 
vestment, without which an archbishop did 
not jjuMecrate bishops ; (2) and because (in 
later^imes) the Pope also granted to the 
archbishop the authority of a legate. The 
right of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the legatine commission asserted 
by Archbishop Anselm, and finwly gained 
by Archbishop Langton in 1291. This 
right did not preclude the visits of special 
legates a latere^ but it was an infringement of 
it to grant a permanent legatine commission 
for England to any one else, as in the case of 
Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, since 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was legatrn natue. 
The Archbishop of York also had the pall 
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and from about 1350 the legatine commission. 
The provincial jipisdictionof the archbishops 
was exercised in their Provincial Courts, The 
judge of the Provincial Court of Canterbury 
was the Official Principal, In the Court of 
Arches, so called because held in St. Mary 
le Bow (de Arcuhns), the Dean of Arches 
exercised the archbishop’s jurisdiction over 
certain peculiars, or parishes exempt from the 
ordinary episcopal jurisdiction. As the offices 
of Official Principal and Dean of Arches wore 
usually vested in the same person, the Court 
and Dean of Arches camo to be inexactly 
spoken of as if they signified the court and 
judge of the archbishop’s provincial jurisdic- 
tion. ^The final appeal from this court lay, 
after tno breach with Homo, to a body called 
the Hif/h Court of Delegates (25 Henry VIII., 
c. 19). By 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c.^41, the 
appellate jurisdiction of this court was con- 
ferred on the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, The office of Official Principal, both 
of Canterbury and York, is now, by the Public 
Worship KeguLation Act (37 and 38 Viet., c. 
85), merged in that of a judge appointed by 
the archbishops, subject to the approval of the 
Sovereign. This judge exercises the provincial 
jurisdiction of both archbishops as the Official 
Principal of the Arches Court of Canterbury 
and the Chancery Court of York. The arch- 
bishops summon and preside over the pro- 
vincial synods or Convocations (q.v.). [For 
Archbishops of Dublin, St. Andrew’s, &c., see 
Irish Chough ; Scotland, Chough of.] 

Haddan and'^Stiibbs, CouncilAind Eccl. Docti- 
menta (18^—71) ; Bede, Hi«f. EccIm. ; Eadiner, 
HM. Nov, and Vitn Anselm . ; T. Sttrobs, Eborac, 
Archieviac, ; Hook, Lives of the Afchhiah^a of 
Cantenfury ; PhilUmore, EccUa, Law ; Brice, 
Public Worship; and esp. Eeport of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts, 1883. 

[W. H.] 


Archbishops of Canterburt. 


597. —Augustine. 
604.— Laurentius 
619.— Mellitus. 

624.— Justus. 

627.— Honoriua. 
655.— Trithona 

(Densdedit). 
668.— Theodore. 
693.— Brihtwald. 
731.— Tatwin. 

735.— Nothelm. 

759,— Bregwiu. 

766.— Jaenbert, 

793. — Ethelhard, 
805.— Wulfred. 

832. — Peologild. 

833. — Ceolnoth. 
870.— Ethelr^. 

8^. — Plegm^d. 
914.-Athelin. 

923.— Wulfhelm. 
942.-Odo. 

960.— Daustan. 

988.— Ethelgar. 

990.-SIric. 

995.-AHric. 

1005.— Alphege. 
1013.— Alfstan. 

1020.— Eth^oth. 
1038,— E^sige, 
1051.— Eobert. 


10.52.— Stigand. 

1070,— Lanfrauc. 

1093.— Anselm. 

1114.— Ealph d’Escures. 
1123.— William de Cor- 
beuil. 

1139.-Theobald. 

1162.— Thomas (Becket). 
1174.— Richard. 

1185.— Baldwin. 

1193.— Hubert Fitz- 
Walter. 

1207.— Stephen Langton 
1229.— Eichard of 

Wethershed. 
1234.— Edmund Etch. 
1245.— Boniface of 
Savoy. 

1273.— Rob. Kilwardby. 
1279.— John Peckham. 
1294.— Rob. Winchelsey. 
1313.— Walter Reynolds. 
1.328.— Simon Meopham. 
1333.— John of Stratford 
1349, July 19.— Thomas 
Bradwardine. 
1349, Deo. 20.— Simon 
IsUp. 

1366.— Simon Langham. 
1308.-Wm. Whittlesea, 
1375.— Simon Sudbury. 


1381.— Wm. Couxteuay. 

1396.— Thos. Fitzalan. 
1398.— Roger Walden. 
1414.— Henry Chicheley. 
1443.— John Stafford. 
1452.— John Kemp. 
1454.— Thos. Bourchier. 
I486.— John Morton. 
1501.— Henry Dean. 
1503.— Wm. Warham. 
1533.— Thos. Oranmer. 
1556.— Reginald Pole. 
1559.— Matthew Parker. 
1576.— Edmund Qrindal. 
1583.-John Whitgift. 
1604.— Richrd. Bancroft. 
1611.— George Abbot. 
1633.— WilUam Laud. 
1645—1660. See Va- 
cant. 

1660. — William Juxon. 
1663, — Gilbert Sheldon. 


1678.— Wm. Sancroft. 
1691. -^ohn Tillotsou. 
1695.— Thos. Tenison. 
1716.— William Wake. 
1737.— John Potter. 
1747.— Thomas Herring. 

1757. — MatthewHutton. 

1758. — Thomas Seeker. 
1768. — Fred. Cornwallis. 
1783. — John Moore. 
1805.— Charles Manners 

Sutton. 

1828.— William Howley. 
1848.— Jn. Bird Sumner. 
1862.— Charles Thomas 
Longley. 

1868. — Archibald Camp- 
bell Tait. 

1883.— Ed. WbiteBeuson 
1897.— Fredk. Temple. 
1903. — Randall Thomas 
Duvi ison. 


Archbishops of York. 


625.— Paulinus. 

664.— Ceodda (Chad). 
669.~Wilfrid(aep.678; 
restored 686— 


692). 

678.— Bosa. 

705.— John of Beverley. 
718.— Wilfrid. 

734.— Egbert. 

767.— Ethelbert (or 
Ccena). 

780.— Eanbald. 

796.— Eanbald. 

808 (?).— Wulfsy (Wul- 
fins). 

837.— Wigmund. 

854.— Wiilfhere. 

900.— Ethelbald. 

^1.— Bedovald. 

931,— Wulf Stan, 

958.— Oskytel. 

972. — OswalA 
99.5.— Aldulf. 

1(XK3.— Wulfstan. 

1023.— Alfric. 

1051. — Kinsy. 

1061.— Ealdred. 

1070.— Thomas. 

1101. -Gerard. 

1109.— Thomas. 

1119.— Thurstan. 

1143.— William Fitz- 
Herljert. 

1147.— Henry Murdac. 
1154.— Roger de Pont 
I’Evfeque. 

1191.— Geoffrey Planta- 


genet. 

1215.— Vk%il ter Gray. 
1256.— Lewall Bovill. 
1258.— GtoffreyLudhain 
1266.— Walter Giffard. 
1279.— Wm. Wickwan. 
1286.— John Romain. 
1298.— Henry Newark. 
1,300.— Thos. Corbridge. 
1:J06.— Win. Greenfield. 
1317.— Wm. Melton. 
1342.— Wm. de la Zouch. 
1352. -John Thoresby. 
1374.— Alexnthr. Neville. 


1388.— Thomas Arundel. 

1397. -Robert Waldby. 

1398. — Henry Scrope. 
1407.— Henry Bowet. 
1426.— John Kemp. 
1452.— William Booth. 
1464. — George N eville. 
1476.— Laurence Booth. 
1480.— Thos. Rotherham. 
1501.— Thomas Savage. 
1508.— Chiistphr. Bain- 

bridge. 

1514.— Thos. Wolsey. 
1531.— Ed. Lea. 

1645.— Robt. Holgate. 
1556.— Nicholas Heath. 
1561.— Thomas Young. 
1570.— Edmund Grindal, 
1577.— Edwin Sandys. 
1580.— John Piers. 
1.595.— Matthw. Hutton. 
1006.— Tobias Matthew. 
1628.— Qeo. Monteigne. 
1628.— Sam. Harsuett 
1632.— Richard Neile. 
1641.- -John Williams. 
1660.— Accepted Fre- 
wen. 

1644.— Richard Sterne. 
1083. —John Dolben, 
1688.— Thos. Lamplugh. 
1691.— John Sharpe. 
1714.— William Dawes. 
1724.— Lancelot Block- 
bum. 

1743.— Thomas Herring. 
1747. — Matthew Hutton. 
1767.— John Gilbert. 
1761. — ^Rbt. Drummond. 
1777.— Wm. Markham. 
1808.— Edward Vernon. 
1847.— Thos. Musgrave. 
I860.— Charles Thomas 
Longley. 

1863.— Wm. Thomson. 
1891.— Wm. Connor 

1891.. -Wm. Dalrymple 
Maclagan. 

1908.— Cosmo Gordon 

Lang. 


Sec Bp. Stubbs, Registmm Sacrum Anglicanum, 
Oxford, 1858. , 

Arckiteoture. In England there Are 
many rcmain8.-~cliiefly of a sepulchral eha- 
racter— of the people who dwelt in the land 
before the coming of the Romans. These 
pre-historic relics may be roughly classified 
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as (1) monoliths, single stones standing up- 
right; (2) cromlechs, or table stones, con- 
sisting of one large stone supported by others, 
as at Kit’s Coty House, near Maidstone; 
(3) stone circles, as at Stonehenge, Avebur>', 
and Long Meg and her Daughters, near 
Penrith ; (4) ban’ows, oblong or round, 

which consist of mounds of earth containing 
sepulchral chambers. These barrows are 
scattered over the country, but are generally 
found on moorland. Besides these, there are 
traces of lake dwellings — houses built on 
wooden platforms supported by piles driven 
into the bottom of lakes, accessible by planks 
from the mainland. There are also traces of 
sculptured ornaments on boulders of stone, 
which are especially frequent in Northumber- 
land. There are, again, earthworks of camps 
and the foundations of fortified villages to be 
found in many places amongst the hills. 

When the Romans came to Britain they 
brought with them the art of building in 
stone. They built towns and houses, which, 
however, wore all d^troyed, though the sites 
of Roman villas, their mosaic pavements, the 
hypocausts, or cellars with flues to warm the 
house, may bo still traced in many places. 
But the greatest memoruils of Roman build- 
ing are their military works, especially the 
great wall extending from the Tyne to the 
Solway, whose course may still be traced, with 
its military stations and remains of build- 
ings outside. The station of Housesteads, 
near Hexham, has been called “the English 
Ponyieii.” After the departure of the Romans 
the English conquest drove the Britons from 
the cities, which fell into decay. The English 
themselves lived in villages, in houses built 
of clay, or wood, or wattles. After their 
conversion to Christianity they began to 
build churches, of oaken planks, sometimes 
covered with lead. Benedict Biscop, a 
Northumbrian thegn, went over to Gaul and 
brought back workmen, who, at the end of 
the seventh century, built a stone church, or 
basilica, for the monastery of Wearmouth. 
Wilfrid followed, and built churches at York 
and Hexham, remains of wliich may stiU be 
seen. Still, before the Norman Conquest 
architecture did not make much advance in 
Englfind. Stone towers were built with 
wooden naves, and the remains of what is 
called Saxon architecture are few. The tower 
of Earl’s Barton Church, in Noithamptonshiie, 
is one of the most important examples. 

The Norman Conquest gave the signal for 
a great age of ecclesiastical architoo|ure in 
England. ‘Vast cathedrals were built in the 
massive, round-arched style which hid gil4- 
duaUy developed from the Roman construp- 
tions, and which is known as Rommies^ue 
or Norman. Of this style, very ^kihg 
specimens are the cathedrals of 
Peterborough, and Ely, and Malrosbury 
Abbey. The cathedral of Durham shf^ws an 
attempt at emancipation from the trfmitions 
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of the Norman builders. The introduction 
of the pointed arch, which was probably first 
employed in rebuilding the east end of 
Canterbury Cathedral after the fire in 1174, 
made a great change in architectural con- 
struction. The activity in the way of church 
building in the north, as shown in the York- 
shire abbeys, still further developed an 
English style of architecture, which first nuide 
itself manifest in Lincoln Cathedral (1200), 
and Salisbury (1220 — 1268). This style, which 
is known as the Early English, is remarkable 
for its lancet windows, which aro either single 
or gi'ouped in graceful designs. The increase 
of the use of painted glass as a necessary j^art 
of church decoration led to an adoption of 
French principles and the introductiSn of 
geometrical tracery, which marked the archi- 
tecture <rf the reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward II. The Angel Choir at Lincoln, 
the abbeys of Tintem and Gainsborough, 
and tho chapol of IVIerton College, Oxford, 
may be given as examples of the progress of 
this geometrical stylo. It lasted, however, 
but a short time; the restlessness which 
marked tho reign of Edward 111. was ex- 
pressed in the desire for new inventions, and 
geometrical tracery gave way to fiowing or 
curvilineal tracery of tho style that is called 
Decorated, specimens of which may bo seen 
in Carlisle Cathedral. It would seem that the 
vagaries of the Decorated st}’’!© awakened a 
reaction. In the flowing tracery strength and 
construction wore alike lost sight of, till the 
Peq)endicular ^tyle was hailed with delight 
as^ being sounder. Tliis -style was first made 
popular by William of Wykeham, in his build- 
ings at Winchester and at Oxford, and pre- 
vailed for above a century, during the four- 
teenth and first half of the fifteenth centuries. 
Its characteiistics wore a stern regard to tho 
needs of construction. Straifjht lines ran 
from the bottom to the top ot the window, 
which was regarded as merely a frame for 
painted glass. Regularity and proportion 
were evoryjvhere insisted upon, and fancy was 
no longer allowed a pbice. The chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge, is a good example 
of tho Perpendicular stylo, but there are 
many instances to be found in every locality 
of a style which was so long in use. 

The development of ecclesiastical archi- 
tectuijj^was the chief feature of this period. 
England produced no great municipal build- 
ings. The towns did not rise to the same in- 
dependent position as that which fostered the 
development of municipal archit^ure bn the 
Continent. The dwellings of the oarons were 
militaiy fortresses, and were at first reproduc- 
tions of the castles of Normandy. Castle-build- 
ing, however, soon became an feminently Eng- 
lish art. The massive keeps of the iJorman 
castles were surrounded by curtain walls con- 
necting one tower with another, and weaving 
the whole pile into a strong and picturesque 
mass of buildings. In the reigns of the 
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Kdwards these castles assumed their largest 
propoi-tions, and their remains are to be seen 
most clearly on the Welsh and Scottish 
marches. Some may be traced in ruins, 
others have been altered into modem dwell- 
ings, but still retain many of their ancient 
features. , The castles of Alnwick, Berkeley, 
Chepstow, Kenilworth, Warwick, Rochester, 
and Windsor are amongst the most striking 
examples. Another class of medimval build- 
ings peculiar to England is found in the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
schools of Eton and Winchester. Taking as 
their model monastic buildings, the architects 
adapted them to the conditions of secular life, 
and built quadrangles round the chapel and 
common hall. The great hall was, moreover, a 
feature of the castle, and received the greatest 
architectural care, particularly in the construc- 
tion of the roof. The halls of the royal palaces 
of Westminster (Richard II.) and Eltham 
(Henry IV.) still remain as examples of the 
constructive ingenuity of their builders. 

The Tudor reigns saw a great increase in 
the material prosperity of England and in 
its internal quiet. The suppression of the 
monasteries removed one 
supports of ecclesiastical 
comforts of domestic life increased. The 
castles and fortified manor-houses of the 
troubled times of the Middle Ages were either 
abandoned or were converted into dwelling- 
houses more suitable for peaceful times. At 
first this was done in accordance >vith tho 
principles of Gothic architecture. But the 
movement of tho Renaissance towards a re- 
vival of tho classical style had bo^^un in Italy, 
and spread over France. It was long in 
tiiking possession of England, but it affected 
it unconsciously in details. The style known 
as Jacobean was Gothic in feeling, but adopted 
with some timidity classical ornamentation. 
It corresponded to tho change through which 
England was passing in religion and literature 
alike. The memorials of this stylo are chiefly 
to be found in dwelling-houses. Churches 
were not required, as the numbei- already ex- 
isting was more than ample for tho population. 
The University of Cambridge, which was at 
thjit period very flourishing, has some excel- 
lent examples in Caius and Clare Colleges, 
and in Neville’s Court in Trinity. The great 
houses that were now built served for some 
time as models for English houses. They 
differed from the designs in vogue on the 
Continent, and showed an adaptation to the 
needs of English climate. They were built 
round courtyards, after tho old fashion ; but 
the entrance was on the outside, and the win- 
dows of the main rooms looked outwards to 
the country, not into the courtyard. Knowle 
may be taken as an example of the Gothic 
style of dwelUng-house. Longleat, Temple 
Newsam, Longford Castle, Hardwicke Hall, 
and Hatfield House are examples of various 
forms of classical adaptations. All of them 
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are picturesque, graceful in proportions, and 
comfortable in their arrangements, though 
their ornamentation shows learning misunder- 
stood and improperly applied. Tho most 
conspicuous instance of this is tho gateway of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, where the 
five orders of classical arohitecturo are piled 
one upon another, and tho whole is crowned by 
Gothic pinnacles. 

In the reign of Charles I., the architectural 
style of the Italian Renaissance found its full 
development in England under the influence of 
Inigo Jones, an architect of great ability, who 
studied in Italy under tho last great Italian 
architect Palladio. On his return to England, 
Inigo Jones designed a mighty palace for the 
king at Whitehall. The Banqueting House 
was executed from his designs, but the troubles 
of Charles I. prevented the plan from being 
carried out. Jones’s scheme was conceived on 
a gigantic scale ; had it been executed, the 
Palace of Whitehall would have been tho 
most splendid in Europe. Jones showed tho 
possibility of dignified simplicity in a Protes- 
tant church, by the building of St. Paul’s, 
Co vent Garden," tho first ecclesiastical build- 
ing of any importance since the Reforma- 
tion. The Restoration found its architect 
in a man of real h'firning and cultivation, 
Sir Christopher Wren, whoso earliest work 
is the Sholdonian Theatre at Oxford. Tho 
Great Fire of London, in 1666, gave Wren 
an opportunity, such as few architects have 
enjoyed, of modelling the architectural aspect 
of a great city. He prepared a plan for tho 
rebuilding of London, which unfortunately 
was not carried out. However, ho was asked 
to rebuild St. Paul’s Cathedral and nearly 
fifty other churches. In St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Wren built the largest and most splendid 
church, after St. I’eter’s in Rome, that had 
been attempted in the classical style. Besides 
this, he studded the city with graceful steeples, 
that lent dignity to the proportions of St. 
Paul’s dome, which towered above them. Tho 
chief of these are the spires of Bow Church; 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street ; St, Michael’s, Coi*n- 
hill; St. Stephen’s, Walbrook; and St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-East. In all his buildings Wren 
showed groat constructive ingenuity and a 
delight in solving difficult problems, though 
at times he has allowed this to overcome his 
artistic taste. Few cities ))ear so clearly the 
impress of one man’s architectural genius as 
dot‘s London that of Wnm. 

The successors of Wren in the beginningof 
tho eighteenth century were Hawksmoor, who 
built the church of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
and Sir J ohn V anbrugh. Vanbrugh, a Dutch- 
man by descent, was happy in the opportunity 
of having entrusted to him a monumental 
work of national importance. He was com- 
missioned to build Blenheim Palace as a gift 
of the nation to the Duke of Marlborough. 
His plan is vast and grand. He certainly 
aimed at giving enduring stability to his 
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work. But though tho general design was 
dignified, there is a clumsiness and a want of 
propoi'tion in tho adaptation of details that 
leare an impression of heaviness and gloom. 
In tho building of Castle Howard, Vanbrugh 
shows the same attempt at grandeur, but with 
more sobriety. An architect whose work 
shows more artistic feeling is James Gibbs, 
whoso most important buildings are the 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and the 
Kadcliffe Library at Oxford. 

The middle of tho eighteenth century saw a 
development of the study of classical archa)- 
ologjs which immediately reacted on ar<.*hi-- 
tocture. Especially Stuart’s work on The 
Architecture of Athens^ commenced in 1762, 
affected popular taste. Tho architecture of 
tho Italian Renaissance, which had hitherto 
been pursued in England, was classical in 
sentiment, and used classical details while 
freely adapting thorn to its own purposes. 
The end of the oifehteenth century saw a 
learned revival of pure classical architecture, 
freed from its Ittllian adaptations. This 
absolute copying of classical antiquity became 
a fashion. Churches were built like Grecian 
temples, as, for instance, the church of St. 
Pancras, with its caryatid poi-ticoes and model 
of a small temple erected by way of a spire on 
a larger one. No large building was erected 
except in the severest classical style, with 
portico, whether needful or not. The British 
Museum is one of the least successful of the 
buildings of this school ; 8t. George’s Hall at 
Liverpool is one of tho most happj'. But this 
classical revival in architecture was soon met 
by a Gothic revival, which may bo said to 
date from Horace Walpole, but took a great 
hold on popular taste after Bcckford’s revival 
of Eon thill Abbey in the shape of a gentle- 
man’s house. Its architect, Wyatt, was 
entrusted with the restointion of several of 
our cathedrals. Houses were built in the 
form of Gothic castles or abbeys. The rage for 
strictly classical imitations was succeeded by a 
rage for exact reproduction of Gothic designs. 
The writings of Britton, Rickman, Pugin, 
and many others lent the resources of careful 
archeeology to this revival, which corresponded 
also with the Tractaiian movement within the 
English Church. In obedience to the desire 
of restoring the assumed reverence and faith 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
churches tharoughout England have been 
“ restored,” or brought back, to what some 
ingenious archmologist guesses to have been 
their original aspect. Innumerable churches 
have been built in imitation of Gothic models ; 
and in secular buildings, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and more recently the Law Courts, 
were erected in Gothic style, and hate taxed 
the ingenuity of their architects to ^e 
accommodation necessary for modem j^rpbi^s 
in buildings constructed in the style d an age 
when such purposes wore unknown. S 

Biolcmau, Attempt to discriminate 0tylea of 


English Arehitsetws ; Pugin, Prinoiplm of Pointed 
Architecture ; Billing, Cathedrals; Turner and 
Parker, Domsstio Ar^tecturs in Erigland; J. Fer- 
guflson. History of Architeeture. [M. C.] 

Arcoty Defence of (1761). The victories 
of the confederation formed by Dupleix 
against the English were checked by the 

S ’ition to Arcot under Clive. Chunda 
was obliged to detach a large force, 
thereby relieving the pressure on tho British 
garrison cooped up in Triqhinopoly. The fort 
of Arcot was defended only by a low and 
lightly-built parapet; several of the towers 
were decayed, and the ditch was partly choked 
up. From the day of its occupation, August 
30, 1751, Clive had been incessantly employed 
in repairing the dofoncos, but tho *.place 
seemed little capable of standing a siege. <3f 
his eight officers, one had been killed, and two 
wounded, in successive encounters with the 
enemy, and a fourth had returned to Madras. 
Tho troops fit for duty had been reduced by 
casualties and disease to 120 Europeans and 
200 sepoys, and it was with this small body 
that Clive sustained for seven weeks the in- 
cessant assault of 10,000 native troops and 160 
Europeans. On the last day of tho siege the 
enemy endeavoured to storm the fort, but, 
during a conflict which lasted more than 
eighteen hours, they were repulsed on every 
point, and next morning retired from the 
town. 

Arcoty State of. [Cahnatic.] 

Ardauesbiy Battle of (710), was a naval 
engagement fought between the two branches 
of tho Scots of Dalriada — the Cinel Gabran 
and the Cinel Loam. Dunchadt, King of 
Kintyre, was chief of tho Cinel Gabran, and 
Selvach, at tho head of the Cinel Loam, the 
latter being deftjated. Ardanesbi, according 
to Mr. Skene, is “ probably tho point of 
Ardminish, on tho island of Gighu.” 

Chron. Piets and Scots (Skene’s ed.), exxx. 74. 

Ardeily Edwakd (et, 1583), was implicated 
in a i)roject for the assassination of Elizabeth, 
by the confession of his son-in-law, the con- 
spirator J ohn Somerville. He had incurred the 
enmity of the Earl of Leicester, and, after an 
unfair trial, was executed at Tyburn, Decem- 
ber, 1583. His guilt, however, is very doubt- 
ful, and, ho probably fell a victim to the 
enmi^ of Leicester. 

Ardwnlf (Eakdwulf), King of North- 
Umbria (798 — 810), was placed on the throne 
after the interregnum which followed tho 
murder of Ethelrod. He found anarchy 
throughout the kingdom, but eventually 
succeeded in restoring something like order 
by making a treaty with Cenwulf of Mercia, 
whose kingdom had been the refuge of 
all Northumbrian conspirators. His journey 
to the Emperor Charles the Great, and Leo 
the Pope, is tho most interesting event of his 
reign. He obtained their mediation between 
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himself and his rebellious nobles, and by their 
assistance was hrmly re-established on the 
throne of his kingdom. 

Aiitilo-Saxon Chron . ; Simeon of Durham; 

Eginhard. 

Argauitlf Battle of (Nov. 28, 1803), 
was fought during the Mahratta War, be- 
tween General Wellesley and the Rajah of 
Berar. The rajah, who had been long pur- 
sued by Wellesley, attempted to raise the 
siege of Havilgur, a strong fortress in the 
Berar territory, and was caught by Welles- 
ley on the plain of Argaum. Though late in 
the day, Wellesley resolved to engage, but 
his troops had no sooner come within range 
of the enemy’s guns, than three battalions, 
who 4iad behaved with distinguished gal- 
lantry on the Hold of Assay o under a far 
hotter lire, broke their ranks and fled. 
Fortunately the general succeeded in rallying 
them, or the battle would have been lost. 
They returned to the field, and after some 
hours of severe fighting, the Berar troops 
were compelled to retreat. The rajah aban- 
doned all his cannon and ammunition ; and 
few of his troops would have escaped, if there 
had been an hour of daylight left. 

Wellesley, Lespntchea; Grant Duff, of the 

Mahratiots, 

ArgylOf ARCHii).\Ln Cami^hell, 5th Earl 
OF (i^. 1673), although a member of the Con- 
gregation, attached himself to the side of 
the Regent, IVIary of Guise, and was of great 
service to her in averting a collision between 
the Reformers and the French troops in 
1559. He was said to have formed a plot 
to carry off Mary Queen of Scots almost on 
the eve of her marriage with Darnley ; and 
he acted as president at the mock trial of 
Bothwoll for Darnloy’s murder, in 1567. On 
the abdication of the queen he was appointed 
one of the Commission of Regency during 
Murray’s absence, but on her escape, 1568, 
joined her party, and commanded her troops 
at the battle of Langside. A year or two 
later, however, he submitted to the govern- 
ment of Morton and obtained an indemnity. 
He married the widow of the Regent Murray, 
and thus became possessed of some of the 
crown jewels, his enforced restoration of 
which by Morton caused him to head the 
party then forming against the Regent. 

Ar»le, Ahchibald Camfhell, 8th Earl 
and luso Marquis of (5. 1598, if. 1661), 
succeeded his father in 1638, and at once 
joined the Covenanters, whose forces he com- 
manded when they were defeated by Montrose 
at Inverlochy and Kilsythe. His cruelties 
towards the Royalists in 1640-1 earned him 
the bitter hatred of all his opponents, and in 
1641 a plot to murder him, known as the 
Incident, was formed. Tho same year he was 
created a marquis, and in 1651 supported the 
cause of Charles II., whom he crowned at 


Scone. Immediately afterwards, however, the 
marquis was taken prisoner at Worcester, and 
was supposed to have entered into close ^rela- 
tions with Cromwell. In Richard Cromwell’s 
Parliament of 1659 he represented Aberdeen- 
shire. As a consequence, he was impeached 
for high treason immediately after the Res- 
toration. He was executed at Edinburgh, 
suffering ns much for his great power, which 
was an object of dread to Charles II., as for 
his treason. 

S. B. Gardiner, Hist, of Eivg. ; Burton, Hint, of 
Scotland, vi. 205, vii. 149, Ac. 

Argyldf Archibald Campbell, 9th Earl 
OP (d. 1085), was tho son of the preceding. 
He was restored to his estates and earl- 
dom in 1663, which had been forfeited by 
his father’s treason, and joined tho Royalist 
party in Scotland. On the passing of tho 
Scotch Test Act, in 1681, Ai*gyle refused to 
take tho required oath, except with a reserva- 
tion, stating that ho did not thereby debar 
himself from attempting any amendment in 
Church or State. For this ho was brought to 
trial, and being found guilty of “leasing- 
making,” was sentenced to death. Ho, how- 
ever, managed to escape to Holland, where he 
remained till 1685, when ho joined Monmouth 
in his attempt to dethrone James. But there 
seems to have been no sympathy between the 
two, and Argylo was suspected and distrusted 
by the English. Argyle landed in Scotland 
in May, 1685, but found himself joined by 
very few followers except his own clansmen. 
Divisions were rife in his councils, and after 
an abortive march on Glasgow, his followers 
dispersed without striking a blow, and ho 
himself was captured in the disguise of a 
carter, taken to Edinhui'gh, and executed on 
his former sentence of death. 

Burton, Hist, of Scotland ; Macaulay, Hist, of 
Ewjland, 

Argyle, Georoe Douolas Campbell, 
8th Duicb of {b. 1823, d. 1900), was, as IVIarquis 
of Lome, prominent in the controversy in 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland relating 
to patronage. In, 1852 he accepted office 
under Lord Aberdeen as Lord Privy Seal, 
and retained the same office under Lord 
Palmerston. He was Lord Privy Seal again 
under Lord Palmerston in 1859, Postmaster. 
General in 1860, and Secretary of State for 
India in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet from 1868 
to 1874. He joined Mr. Gladstone’s second 
administration (1880) us Lord Privy Seal, hut 
retired owing to a difference of opinion with 
his colleagues on their Irish policy. 

Argylo, John, IMaiiquis, afterwards 
Duke op (d. 1743), as Lord Lome, was 
made commander of a regiment of foot by 
William III. In 1692 he, together with his 
kinsmen Breadalbane and the Master of Stair, 
planned the infamous massacre of Glencoe, 
greater part of tho troops employed 
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in that afl'air wero Campbells. In 1703 
he succeeded to his father^s honours and 
esta^s, and was sworn of Anne’s Privy 
Council. In 1706 he was appointed Lord 
High Commissioner to the i^ottish Parliu* 
menty in which he zealously advocated the 
Union. For these services he was created a 
peer of England and Earl of Greenwich. In 
1706 he fought under Marlborough at Ramil- 
lios, and commanded in the attack on Menin. 
Ho returned to Scotland, where he supported 
the efforts of the Commission for the Union. 
He fought at Oudenarde and Malplaquct; 
but was at enmity with Marlborough, his 
commander-in-chioi. At this time he was 
closely connected with the Tories, and was 
appointed to the command in Catalonia in 
1710. The anny was demoralised by the 
defeat at Almanza, and he could obtain no 
supplies. He returned to England, and was 
made commander-in-chiof of the land forces 
in Scotland. He was soon at variance with 
the ministry; and opposed, in the Upper 
House, a motion ,to the effect that the 
Protestant succession was in danger. As 
Queen Anne lay dying, Argyle entered the 
Council with the Duke of Somerset, and pro- 
posed that the queen should bo requested to 
make the Duke of Shrewsbury Lord Treasurer. 
It was done ; and it was owing to this vigor- 
ous action that Bolingbroke’s plans at once 
fell to the ground. On the accession of 
George I., Argyle was continued in his 
employments, and on the outbreak of Mar’s 
rebellion, in 1716, Argyle, as commander-in- 
chief in Scotland, met the rebels at Sheriffmuir, 
where Mar was defeated. But the conduct of 
Argyle caused it to bo suspected that he was 
unwilling to drive the Jacobites to extremities. 
Cadogan was sent to reinforce him. As soon 
as the duke marched forward, the Jacobites 
retreated before him; the Pretender fled to 
France, and the rebellion was cruriied. 
Argyle was a follower of AValpole daring 
the greater part of his long ministry, but in 
1739 he distinctly joined the Opposition. 
Walpole, wishing to preserve so powerful a 
support, kept him in his places, but at Icmgth 
was compelled to dismiss'him. On the resig- 
nation of Walpole, Argyle was a^in placed 
in office; but he was dissatisfiea upth the 
arrangement of the ministry, and x^signed. 
Towards the end of his career, ho intngued 
with the Jacobites. It was only s$teT Sir 
John Hindo Cotton, a noted Jacol^te, had 
been placed on the Board of the Admralty, 
that the duke condescended to join Pel- 
ham’s administration. He was a brav^ soldier 
and an able orator ; but his political car^r 
was a series of inconsistencies. 

Coxe, WalpoUj Burton, Uiiiwy of Scotland. 

[Lq/s.];, 

Argylo» Peerage of. (The mot!e usual 
modem spelling is Argyll.) In ^46 Sir 
Duncan Campbell uf Lochow, the heaf. of ^e 


great Argyleshire family, of the Campbells, 
was raised to the peerage as Lord Campbell, by 
James II. of Scotland. His grandson, CoHn^ 
was created Earl of Argyle in 1464. ^He 
married Isabel Stewart, daughter of the Lord 
of Lome, and added to his titles that of Lord 
Lome. Archibald, the eighth earl, who was 
subsequently executed for treason in 1661, 
was created a marquis in 1041. His son 
Archibald, ninth earl ^who was restored 
to the family estates, ana the earldom), was 
attainted for treason in 1685. The attainder 
was reversed at the Hevolution of 1688, and 
Archibald, the son of the last-named earl, 
was advanced to the dignity of Duke of 
Argyle. His son John, second duke, re- 
ceived a British peerage as Duke of Green- 
wich in 1719. Ho left no male issue, and 
his English honours ceased ; but his daughter 
Caroline was created in her own right 
Baroness of Greenwich. His Scotch honours 
devolved on his brother Archibald, third 
duke, from whom they passed to his nephew 
Archibald, the ancestor of the present holder 
of the title. John, the fifth duke, was created 
a poor of England as Baron Sundridge in 
1766. 

Arikera, Battle of (May 13, 1791). 
After the capture of Bangalore,* during Lord 
Cornwallis’s campaign in Mysore, the English 
army marched to Seringapatam, and (May 
13) reached Arikera, about nine miles from 
that city. Tippoo was encamped between them 
and Seringapatam, with his right resting 
on the Cavery. Lord Cornwallis hoped 
by a night march to turn the enemy’s loft 
before daylight, and cut off his retreat. A 
terrific storm arose, and delayed the m^reh by 
repeated halts, till it became impossible to 
carry out the original plan. In the morning 
Lord Cornwallis determined to gain a hill 
commanding the left of the enemy, and or- 
ganised an attacjk in front, under cover of 
which Colonel Maxwell was to seize the hill. 
Tippoo perceived this, and made his prepara- 
tions accordingly ; but in spite of this Max- 
well crossed a difficult ravine and gained the 
hill. The attack became general along the 
front, and was assisted by Maxwell’s flank 
attack along the hill, and Tq^poo’s army was 
already wavering when Colonel Floyd and the 
cavalry charged his rearguard and nearly de- 
stro)^ it, nothing but the unwieldy move- 
ments of the Nizam’s horse, which now 
came up, allowed Tippoo’s army to escape a 
total rout. 

Mill, Hist of India ; Cornwallis, Despatches, 

Arkenhplm, Battle op (May 1, 1466), .. 
was fought ill the valley of the Esk between 
the supporters of James II. of Scotland and 
James, Earl of Douglas, and his brothers. 
The rebels were defeated. Archibald Douglas, 
Earl of Murray, fell in the combat; Hugh 
Douglas, Earl of Ormond, was captured and 
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‘^headed ; and James Douglas was forced to 
take refuge in England. [Douglas.] , 

Ar)d0Wf The Battle of (1798), was 
fought during the Irish rebellion. The town 
was defended by General Noedhara with 120 
Ancient Britons, 800 Irish militia, 300 Dur- 
ham Fencibles, and some yeomanry, against 
Father John Murphy, who led some 27,000 
rebels with a few guns to tho attack. In 
spite of the determined fury with which they 
came on, the rebels were beaten back with 
great loss, and had to give up tho idea of 
marching on Dublin. 

Arlinjrfcon, Henry Bennet, Earl of (A. 
1618, d. 1685), was originally intended to take 
orderadin the Church,' but on the outbreak of 
the Civil War he joined the Royalist army 
as a volunteer. After the death of Charles 
I., he joined Charles II., and was employed 
by him as ambassador to Madrid. In 1662 
he was made one of the Secretaries of State, 
and in 1664 was created a baron. In 1667 
he joined the Cabal ministry. In 1674 he 
was imiieaohod by the House of Commons, 
and sold his office to Sir J. Williamson, pur- 
chasing in his turn the post of Lord Cham- 
berlain, which he held till 1681. Arlington 
was a Catholic, but never showed himself 
very zealous for his religion, though ready 
to sign the secret clauses in tho l^eaty of 
Dover. Sharing tho want of political x>rin- 
ciple, and “ the cosmopolitan indifference to 
constitutions and religions’’ which distin- 
guished the politicians with whom ho was 
associated, Arlington was ncvoiiiheless in 
many respects superior to most of them. He 
was resolved to maintain himself at court, and 
in the pursuit of this object he displayed great 
subtlety, resource, and flexibility of temper ; 
but ** he was regarded as the man in Eng- 
land who least overstepped the line of good 
conduct. He possessed the culture of European 
society at that time ; by the excesses which 
were in favour at the court ho was little 
affected ; his hours of leisure ho devoted to 
the study of the literary' products of that 
fruitful age.” Ranke, Hifit. of Eng,, vol. iii., 
p. 617. See also Macaulay, Hist, of Eng,, 
vol. i., p. 212. [Cabal.] 

Arlington’s Letters to Sir W. Temple (published 
posthumously in 1701) are of some importance 
tor the diplomatic history of Charles II.’s reign. 

Armada^ The Spanish, is the name 
usually applied to the great military and naval 
expedition despatched by Philip II. of Spain 
against England in 1688. The equipping of 
his^eat fleet was protracted by his inc6rrij;ible 
habits of delay- and hesitation, but it is 
probable that it was ready to sail in 1687. 
It might in any case have been kept waiting 
one year more till the Prince of Parma haa 
his army ready in Flanders, but, however that 
may be,‘ it was delayed by Drake’s vigorous 
action on the coasts of Portugal and 


Andalusia. Early in 1588 the damage he 
had done was repaired, and the Invincible 
Armada sailed from Lisbon in the latter days 
of May. It was commanded by Don Alonso 
de Guzman, Duke of Medina Sidonia, who 
succeeded to the command on the death of 
Don Alvaro de Bazan, tho Marquis of Santa 
Cruz. It consisted of 130 vessels, manned by 
8,450 sailors, and 2,088 galley-shives, ft 
carried 19,295 soldiers, and 2,680 pieces of 
artillery. The provisions of food and ammu- 
nition were abundant, but the ships were ill- 
fitted for the navigation of the Channel, of 
which the 8j>anish sailors knew nothing. 
From the beginning it met with losses and 
misfortunes. It was scattered by a gale im- 
mediately after leaving Lisbon, during which 
one galley went down, and two were seized 
by the slaves who revolted, and overpowered 
the soldiers. It was not till Friday, July 
22 (N.S.), that Medina Sidonia couid rally 
his ships, and sail from Corunna. On 
Thursday, July 28, the fleet was off the 
Lizard, and had its first sight of the English 
fleet on Saturday the 30th. The English 
Lord High Admiral, Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, had thirty shi})a of tho Royal Navy, and 
a large number of volunteer ships, with him, 
and was assisted by Drake, Hawkins, Fro- 
bisher, Winter, Raleigh, and other seamen. 
The Armada was steered for Calais Road. 
On Sunday, July 31, some fighting took place, 
in which the unwieldy Spanish ships were 
completely outiminoeuvred. They were built 
so extremely high, and drew so few feet 
of water in proportion, that they could not 
carry enough sail. Tho handy English vessels 
closed and drew off as they pleased. Our 
seamen, acting on the principle which has 
always been followed in tho English navy, 
trusted to their rapid and accurate artillery 
fire, and refused all temptations to board the 
enemy, whose vessels were crowded with 
soldiers. Tho first encounter proved the 
wisdom of this system of tactics. The flag- 
ship of the Andalusian squadron w’as dis- 
abled, and fell into the hands of Drake after 
a long fight. The Annada, arranged in the 
half -moon f unnation which had been adopted 
at Lepanto, continued its way through the 
Channel, keeping indifferent order. On 
August 2 there was another indecisive can- 
nonade off Portland, in which the English 
sefunen followed their usual system of attack ; 
and though they did not do the Spaniards 
any considerable damage*, they further proved 
their superiority in seamanship, and con- 
vinced the enemy that ho could only hope to 
fight them on their own terms. By Saturday 
the 6th, the Spanish Annada had reached 
Calais, and waited for the Prince of Parma, 
who was to join it from Flanders. But tho 
prince, by one of the extraordinary oversights 
which ruined all Philip’s plans, had no armed 
ships, and was closely blockaded by the Dutch. 
On Sunday night (August 7) the English 
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admirals sent fire-ships among the Spaniards, 
who cut their cables and stood to sea in a 
panic. On Monday they were fiercely attacked, 
and soon became utterly disorganised. On 
Tuesday, August 9, the Armada, greatly 
diminieSied by loss of vessels, which had been 
sunk or compelled to strike, or driven on 
shore, was drifting helplessly on the coast of 
Zeeland. A sudden change of wind saved it 
ior the moment, but the crews had no more 
stomach for the fight. By the next day they 
had quite lost heart and begun to fly to the 
north. They were followed for some dis- 
tance by a few English vessels, but there was 
no effectual pursuit. Elizabeth’s fleet had 
been ill-provxdod with powder and shot, and 
still worse with food. They had put to sea 
in a liurry, and tliey had moreovor been 
now engaged almost incessantly for days. It 
is not to be w'ondered at, therefore, that after 
three general engagements and numerous 
skirmishes the ships were out of ammunition. 
The want of provisions is less excusable. It 
appears, however, •that the volunteer vessels 
were almost as badly found as the queen’s, 
and that what is often called Elizabeth’s 
parsimony was in fact want of experience 
in equipping a large force. The brunt of 
the fighting fell on the vessels of the Hoyul 
Navy ; the volunteers, though they proved 
the spirit of the nation, and helped to make 
a moral impression on the Spaniards, did 
comparatively little of the real work. The 
preparations on shore were probably dis- 
tinguished more by spirit than efficiency, 
but they w^erc never tested, and it is im- 
possible to know what they would have 
done. It must not bo forgotten, that though 
the Prince of Parma had a veteran force in 
Flanders, the majority of the soldiers on 
board the Armada were as raw as the Eng- 
lish militia. The Spaniards straggled homo 
round the north of Scotland, through con- 
tinual storms, in which the greater part of 
their vessels went down or were driven on 
shoie. Only fifty-three ships reached Spain, 
and the loss of life was so terrible, that 
it was said that every family in the country 
lost a member. 


The standard historians of Elizabeth's reign, 
and Camden, Fuller, or Hakluyt, need scarcely 
be mention^, and the same may be said of 
Fronde or Motley. There is a verj good ac- 
count of the Armada in Southey's of Lord 
Howard of in the Cabinet (^ctopadia, 

with copious citations of authorities; and a 
French writer, M. Fomerou, has told the story 
very fully in his recent Life of Philio II. On 
the Spanish side, may be mentioned Strader, 
Herrera, and Cabrera, in their Lives of Philip. 
Cabrera was an official historian, who wrote 
under royal dictation, and gives, of course, the 
royal view. He is chiefly valuable os showing 
what the Spanish government wisbed to be 
believed. Several accounts by eyosWitnesses 
are to be found in the Hocumeatoi Ino^itos 
(Spanish State Papers), porticolai^ in, the 
fourteenth and for^-eighth volumes^'^ (Seo^alao 
the publications qf the Navy EecorcWwKji^.) 


fh, The School (or University) 

OF, was the centre of early Irish monastic 
civilisation and learning. It was from here 
that the scholars who made Ireland famous in 
France, and those who founded Glastonbury, 
came. The most famous among the Iri& 
scholars trained at Armagh is of course John 
ScotuB Erigena, whose death may be placed in 
the year 875. Eveu the capture of Armagh 
by Olaf ’s Banes was not suflfleient to destroy 
entirely its school and its fame for learning. 
The continuance of the existence of a school 
there is vouched for by the proceedings of a 
synod in .1158, which decided that no one was 
to be instituted as a professor of theology 
who had not completed his education at 
Armagh. The presence of foreign students 
can be traced at least as far as the eleventh 
century. The existence of a learned body in 
Armagh is all the more remarkable as the see 
was, after the anival of the Ostmen, almost 
always in the hands of laymen. 

Armagh, The Synod of, was held in 
1170, when the Irish prelates, alarmed at the 
EngUsh invasion, which they regarded as a 
divine visitation, determined that all English 
slaves should be sot free. 

Armed Neutr^ity. In 1780 a coali- 
tion known as the First Armed Neutrality was 
entered into by the northern powers, who re- 
sented the right of search which was claimed 
by England in respect of all neutral vessels. 
In the treaty then made between Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, the principle was pro- 
claimed that “ free ships make free goods,'’ 
that the .flag covers the merchandise, and 
that a port is to bo considered blockaded only 
when a sufficient force for its blockade is in 
front of it. There was some giound for the 
contention that the rights of neutrals on the 
sea should bo the same as on land. At this 
time Great Britain was in the midst of 
the war with the American colonies ; Fi-ance 
and Holland were also at war with her ; and 
Ae right of search was indispensable, if she 
was to make any use of her naval supe- 
riority. Nevertheless, pressed as she was, it 
was impossible for her to take any active steps 
in opposition to the treaty, though she con- 
tinu^ to exercise her right, which had been 
admitted by the several powers in former 
treaties* The armed neutrality was aban- 
dondfT by Sweden in 1787 ; in 1793 Russia 
entered into a treaty with Great Britain, 
which expressly recognised the right of search 
on neutral vessels; and in tile same year 
America made a similar treaty with Great 
Britain. But in 1799 Napoleon, by a re- 
markable exercise of diplomatic skill, induced 
the Americans to adopt a maritime code on 
the basis of the Armed Neutrality of 1780 ; and 
at the same time the other powers saw an 
opening for a profitable trade with France, if 
the right of search were abolished. The prin- 
ciplesof the Armed Neutrality were accordingly 
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revived, and the determined persistence of 
the British government, combined with the 
skilful diplomacy of Napoleon, induced the 
northern powers again to enter into a coali- 
tion, known as the Second Anned Neutrality 
( 1 800) , to enforce its principles. The English 
overnment acted with decisive energy. A 
oet was despatched to the Baltic ; and the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, followed by the 
death of Czar Paul, effectually broke up the 
northern coalition. On June 17, 1801, the 
Maritime Convention of 8t. Petersburg was 
opened ; and finally a series of treaties was 
made between Great Britain and the northern 
powers by which the Armed Neutrality was 
abandoned, but the right of search was 
strictlf defined, and it was agreed that block- 
ades must be efficient to be valid. [Neu- 

TllALITY.] 

Koch and Schoell, Hist, de-t Traitts, iv. 3i, and 
vi. 92, seq . ; Alison, Hist, of lUurope ; Judgments 
of Sir W. iScott in Robinson’s Reports. 

AnnixiiailS was the name sometimes 
given to the High Church party in the 
reign of Charles I. Strictly speaking, the 
Arminians were those Dutch Protestants who 
followed Arminiiis(Harmenssen), in opposition 
to the more rigid followers of Calvin. The 
part)' was the fruit of the reaction which had 
arisen in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in the minds of many men agjiinst 
what seemed the bigotry of extreme Pro- 
testantism, and which made? them inquire 
whether the Reformers, in their desire to 
get rid of the evils of Popery, had not also 
destroyed much that was vital in Catholic 
Chi-istiaiiity. In the Netherlands the con- 
troversy between the Arminians and “ Go- 
inarists” led, early in the 1 7th centur)% to 
violent commotions. To disputes of dogma 
wore added those concerning the rights of 
the Church with reference to the authority of 
the civil government in ecclesiastical affairs. 
The Arminians, with their leanings to the 
doctrines of Zwingli, maintained the right of 
the State to conduct the government of the 
Church, in conformity with the model of 
Scripture, and urged that, by the independence 
claimed by spiritual authority in the Re- 
formed Church, a new i)opedom was being 
sot up. The Gomarists, on the other hand, 
strictly adhering to the principles of Calvin, 
demanded the complete autonomy of the 
Church. This schism spread to the political 
world. The heads of the municipal oligarchy 
sided with the Arminians. The leaders of 
the popular party, under Maurice the Stadt- 
holder, declared against their rivals for the 
Gomarists. At the national Synod of Dort, 
which commenced its sittings in 1618, the 
victory rested with the Litter in regard both 
to doctrine and Church authority. The Sjrnod 
declared its adherence to the strict Calvinistic 
views on unconditional election by grace, and 
the independence of the Church. Silenced 
in Holland, Arminianism took firm root in 


England, and was welcomed by many who 
shared in the reaction against Puritanism. 
A viojent controversy began between Calvinists 
and Arminians. James I. attempted to silenco 
it (1622) ; but, in fact, in his later years, the 
king, who had been a Calvinist all his life, 
and had even written a book against Vorstius, 
the successor of Arminius, leaned towards 
Arminianism. For the Synod of Dort, by 
ascribing equal authority to all ministers of 
God’s Word, no matter what their position, 
indirectly condemned the English Church. 
The Puritans and Presbyterians regarded the 
spread of Arminianism with great dislike, 
and on March 2, 1629, the Commons resolved 
that “ whosoever shall bring in innovation in 
religion, or by favour seek to introduce Popery 
or Anninianism, shall be reputed a capital 
enemy to the kingdom and commonwealth.” 
But Arminianism continued to gain inffuence 
among the High Churchmen, and the term 
came to be applied generally to all those who 
objected both to the Roman and Calvinist 
doctrines and theory of Church government 
(though they considered the Roman Catholic 
Church as corrupt and unsound), and w'ho 
wished that the English Church should occupy 
a middle position between Romo and Geneva. 
Charles 1. and Laud wore claimed by this 
party as its champions. They were supposed 
to be equally averse to Romanism and Puri- 
tanism, and they were regai*dod by the English 
Arminians as the great defenders of the 
Church from tho dangcra which threatened 
her on both sides. After tho Restoration the 
name ‘‘Arminian” fell into disuse. [Laud.] 
Banke, Hist, of Eng., i. 425, Ac. ; Hook, Arch- 
bishops; Perry, Hist, of the Eng. Church; S. B. 
Gardiner, Hist, of Eng., 1603— 1642 ; Qefl'cken, 
Church and State. 

Arms, Asstze of. [Assize.] 

Armstrong, Sir Johx, of Gilnockie 
(A. 1528), was the head of a powerful 
lamily, which held practically independent 
power on tho borders of England and Scot- 
land and the “ debateable land.” The Scots 
government, however, regarded the Arm- 
strongs as robbers, and James V. deter- 
mined to suppress them. In 1631 tho king 
entered the border country at the head of a 
powerful force. Sir John Armstrong came 
to meet tho king in great state, and attended 
by a train of gentlemen. lie was immediately 
seized and hanged, together with his brother 
Thomas. The ritscottio Chronicle represents 
him as saying to James, when his entreaties 
for mercy proved fruitless, “ I am but ane 
fool to seek grace at a graceless face; but 
had I known, sir, that ye would have taken 
my life this day, I should have lived upon 
the borders in despite of King Harry and you 
both ; for I know King Hari^ would down- 
weigh my best horse with gold to know that 
I was condemned to die this day.” 

Chron. of Pitscottie; Armstrong, Hist, of 
LiddesdaU; Burton, HUt. of Scot., iii. 
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Army. [Military Sy&tem.] 

Army Plot (1641) was an attempt to 
use the English armV) which had not been 
disbanded after the Scotch War, to coerce 
the Parliament. There were two distinct 
plots for this purpose : (1) Percy Wilmot 
and other officers and members of Ptirlia- 
ment proposed to induce the officers of the 
army to sign a declaration that they would 
.stand by the king : {a) if parliamentarj^ pres- 
sure were put upon him, either to compel him 
to assent to the exclusion of the bishops from 
the House of Lords, or to force him to dis- 
band the Irish army before the Soots were 
disbanded ; {b) or if the full revenue he had 
enjoyed for so many years were not placed in 
his hands. At the same time, a plot some- 
what similar, but contemplating the direct 
employment of force, was being contrived 
by Sir John Suckling and Henry Jermyn 
with the approval of the queen. They in- 
tended to commence operations by placing 
the command of the arftiy in the hands of the 
Earl of Newcastle and George Young. 
Charles at first endeavoured to get the two 
parties to work together, and finding this 
impossible, decided against Suekling^s plan. 
Young, seeing no prospect of becoming 
lieutenant-general, betrayed the plot to the 
Earl of Newport, through whom it reached 
Pyra (April 1). Meanwhile, Suckling had 
by no means abandoned his scheme, and ho 
was also arranging an attempt to rescue 
Strafford from the Tower. Pym made use 
of his knowledge of this double plot to secure 
the agreement of the two Houses, and the 
support of tho poojile. On ^lay 3, the Pro- 
testation was drawn up, on the next day it 
was taken by the Lords, on the 5th it was 
agreed that a Pill should be brought in to 
provide against tho dissolution of the Piirlia- 
ment, on the 8th that Bill and the Attainder 
Bill both passed their first reading in the 
Lords. Tho king, left without any support, 

f ive his assent to both Bills on tho 10th. 

ercy, Jermyn, Suckling, and others fied to 
France, but were declared guilty of high 
treason. Thus the first attempt to use the 
army against the Parliament gave fresh 
strength to tho popular party. (2) At the 
end of May or the beginning of J une, Itoiol 
O’Neill was sent by the king to sound the 
officers of the army as to the feasibility of 
bringing up the troops to London the 
neutrality of tho Scots could bo sechred. 
At the same time, one of tho officera^ was 
entrusted by the king with a petitio^ to 
which he was to obtain signatures in;; the ; 
army. The petition protested agains^' the 
unreasonable demands of the popular lexers, 
the diminution of the king’s “ justregalii|es,”^ 
and the tumultuous assemblies rouxul^ thet 
Houses of Parliament. JEt concluded w|ffi a ^j 
promise to defend King, Church, ParliA^ient, | 
and Laws. The leaders of the army |ppu- 

I 


diated the petition, and O’Neill was obliged 
to fiy, but the king still persisted in his 
intrigues for this purpose both during his 
journey to Scotland and his stay in that 
country. The knowledge of this new plot 
made Pym, on the outbreak of the Irish 
Bebellion, demand that the king should 
employ only such ministers as Parliament 
should approve; otherwise the Commons 
would be obliged to provide for Ireland with- 
out the king. He followed this by bringing 
the evidence before the Commons, who passed 
a resolution affirming that there was “a 
second design to bring up the army against 
the Parliament, and an intention to make 
tho Scottish army stand as neutral.” This 
event did much to secure the passingitof tho 
“ Grand Remonstrance.” 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion ; May, Hist. 0 / 

the Long Pari. ; Wbitelocke, Memoirs ; S. E, 

Gardiner, PLieU of Eng. [0. H. F.] 

Amee, Battle of (June 7, 1782), took 
place in the Mysore War between the British, 
under Sir Eyre Coote, and tho troops of 
Hydor Ali, commanded by the Sultan in 
person. After an indecisive action, Hyder 
retreated. 

Arnold, Benedict ( b . 1740, 1801), was a 

drjiggist at Newhaven, in Connecticut, when 
tho American War of Independence broke out. 
On the news of the battle of Lexington, he col- 
lected a body of volunteers, seized some arms, 
and obtained a commission to capture Ticon- 
dcroga cn Lake Champlain. Subsequently 
he proceeded on his own account, after sur- 
Xirisihg St. John’s, to equip a small flotilla 
on tho lake. He displayed great bravery 
and skill, but ho offended Congress by his 
independence, and he was in turn offended 
by their want of confidence, though he was 
appointed to the command of Philadeljihia, 
on its evacuation by the British forces. 
At length, mortified by the insults put upon 
him, ho entered into communications with Sir 
H. Clinton to betray W est Point. The pro j ect 
failed through tho capture of Major Andre 
(q.y.), but Arnold managed to escape to the 
British lines, and for some time he commanded 
a corps of American refugees. He sub- 
sequently settled in the AVest Indies, and 
after being captured by, and escaping from, 
the Fren^, he came to London, where he 
(Red. 

J. Sparks, Life of Arndd ; Bancroft, Ukt of 

America . 

Arrah, Bepence of (1857). ♦On July 
25, the 7th, 8th, and 40th Native Regiments, 
quartered in the district of Shahabad, Bengal, 
mutinied, plundered the town and station of 
Arrah, and, headed by Koer Singh, a Zemin- 
dar, who - had rebelled, attacked a house 
where sixteen Englishmen and sixty Sikh 
police had taken refuge and fortified them- 
selves. Mr. Boyle, an engineer, was the life 
of the defence, and it was to his services that 
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the suocesslul conduct of it was due. An 
attempt to relieve the besieged from Dina- 
poor failed ; but Major Vincent Eyre, of the 
artilleiy, formed a small field force, with 
which ne defeated the rebels with severe loss 
on August 2nd, and on the 3rd released the 
gallant little garrison. 

Sir J. Kaye, Ht^t. of the Sepoy War^ toI. iii. ; 

iinnual Registert 1857; Statistical Account of 

Bengal, xii. 204. 

Arran, Peekaoe of. l. Scotch^— In 
1467, Sir R. Boyd was created Earl of 
Arran. His widow married Janies, Lord 
Hamilton, and the earldom passed into that 
family. [Hamilton.] 2, Irish. — In 1693, 
Charley Butler, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports,* and Master of the Ordnance in 
Ireland, second son of Thomas, Earl of 
Ossory, the son of James, Duke of Ormonde, 
was created Earl of Arran. The peerage, 
however, became extinct with him. The pre- 
sent peerage was conferred on Sir Arthur 
Gore in 1758. He was the descendant of Sir 
Paul Gore, captain of a troop of horse in 
Elizabeth’s reign, who arrived in Ireland and 
obtained large grants of land in County 
Mayo. 

Arrau, James Hamilton, 2nd Earl of 
and Duke op Chatelherault (</. 1375), 
the head of tho house of Hamilton, and a 
near relative of James V. of Scotland, acted 
as Regent for some time, until ho was 
displaced by his rival the Earl of Angus, 
the head of the house of Douglas. On 
the death of James V. ho again became 
Regent. The confirmation of a treaty with 
England, 1543, was quickly followed by 
a league on tho part of the Ih^gont and 
Cardinal Beaton against all English inter- 
ference, and soon afterwards the English 
ambassfidor, Sir Ralph Sadler, was requested 
to withdraw. In 1547 Arran was defeated at 
Pinkie, and in 1654 the regency was trans- 
ferred to Mary of Guise, Arran being re- 
warded for his acquiescence by tho dukedom 
of Chatelherault, conferred on him by tho 
French king. He joined the Lords of the 
Congregation and supported tho Reformers; 
and by his opposition to the Darnley marriage, 
incurred the resentment of Queen Mary, so 
that ho judged it prudent to retire to Eng- 
Itind. Returning some time afterwards, he 
was reconciled to tho queen, and during the 
Civil War he and the rest of the Hamiltons 
supported hor against the Reforming Lords. 
Oh the abdication of Mary, 1567, he was 
named one of the Council of Regency. In 
1669 he was imprisoned by Murray in 
Edinburgh Castle. He was a man of fickle and 
vaciUating character, of courteous manners, 
and pleasant address, but hy no means fitted 
to fill the high position to which he was called. 

Amu, Jambs Hamilton, 3ud Earl of 
{d. 1609), was the son of the Duke of Chatel- 
herault and the heir of the Hamiltons. 


Having left France, where his life was in 
danger from tho Guises, he became one of the 
numerous suitors of lilary Queen of Scots, 
whom he planned to carry ofi in 1561. His 
failure in his suit seems to luive afiected his 
reason. He became mad, and continued a 
maniac till he died. 

Arran, James Stuart, Earl of (d, 1506), 
was a son of Lord Ochiltree, and a brother- 
in-law of Knox. In 1581 ho received the 
estates and title which the house of Hamilton 
had forfeited, as the reward for his zeal in 

S rocuring tho condemnation of the Regent 
lorton. Jle aided Lennox in compassing the 
ruin of his enemy Morton ; a prisoner at the 
“ Raid of Ruthven,*^ Arran quickly revenged 
himself by collecting an army in tho interest 
of James VI., and by taking the lead against 
tho conspirators ; and having extorted a 
confession from Gowrio by fair promises, 
used it against him to his ruin. He 
became Chancellor and Lieutenant-General 
of Scotland, and on tho strength of the 
king’s favour, set himself in opposition to 
the rest of the Scotch barons, rousing their 
Ifatred by his arrogance. The English 
government found means to accuse him of 
instigating a border raid, and he was ordered 
to withdraw from the Scottish court in 1584. 
Shoitlv afterwards, on a combination against 
him of tho Hamiltons (whose estates he held), 
and the banished lords, Arran had to escape 
as best he could to the hills of Ayrshire, He 
was skin by James Douglas of Torthprwold 
in revenge for the death of JMorton. 

Arras, The Congress of (1435), was 
assembled for the purpose of making peace 
between England, France, and Burgundy. 
Ambassadors came from England, France, 
Burgundy, the Pope, the Council of Basle, 
Castile, Aragon, Naples, Portugal, Sicily, 
Cyprus, NavaiT(3, Poland, Denmark, Milan, 
and Brittany. The French offered to cede 
Normandy and Guienne to the English, but 
this was indignantly refused, and the Treaty 
of Troyes was insisted upon, certain territories 
south of tho Loire being offered to Charles of 
France. This being rejected, the English 
representatives withdrew, and a treaty of 
peace and alliance was signed between France 
and Bingimdy, by which the latter power 
agreed not to treat with the English without 
the sanction of the King of France. 

Array, Commissions of, first issued under 
Edward I. — ^though their germs may be 
traced as early as the reign of William Rufus 
— wore commissions given to certain in- 
dividuals called Commissioners of Array to 
press a number of men in their district, or 
sometimes all men capable of bearing arms 
for tho kingk service, and to train them 
in military duties. Under Edward I. the 
forces thus raised were paid by the king, 
but under Edward II. and Edward III. tlie 
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cost usually fell on the townships which 
furnished the men. There was no doubt that 
these commissions, when issued without the 
consent of Parliament, were unconstitutional, 
and Edward III. had to promise that all 
troops levied by this means should be paid 
for by the king — a promise which, however, 
was not kept. In 1352 and 1403 it was pro- 
vided that “ the common assent and grant of 
Parliament” should be obtained before these 
commissions were issued, and the latter of 
these statutes further provided that, except 
in case of invasion, none shall be constrained 
to go out of their own counties, and that 
men chosen to go on the king’s service out 
of England shall be at the king’s wages from 
the day they leave their own counties.” Com- 
missions of Array, which were frequently 
issued under the Plantagenet kings, and were 
not uncommon under the Lancastrians and 
Tudors, ceased on the creation of the office of 
Lord Lieutenant in the sixteenth century. The 
latest bears date 1657. ^ [Military System.] 
Stubbs, Congt. Hist. 

Arrest, Freedom from, is the special 
mivilege of members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and is enjoyed by them during 
the session, and for forty days before and 
after, except in cases of treason, felony, 
or breach of the peace. The earliest men- 
tion of an analogous privilege is in a law 
of Ethelbert in the sixth century, which 
provides that ** If the king call his people to 
him, and any one there do them injury, let 
him compensate with a twofold ‘ hot,’ and fifty 
shillings to the king.” In 1290 this pri\dle^ 
was confirmed by Edward I., who, in reply 
to a petition from the Master of the Temple 
that he might distrain for the rent of a house 
hold of him by the Bishop of St. Davids, 
replied, that “ It docs not seem fit that the 
king should grant that they who are of his 
council should bo distrained in time of Par- 
liament.” So too in the Prior of Malton’s 
case, in 1315. The first recognition of the pri- 
vilege by Act of Parliament was in 1433, when 
it was enacted that any assault on a member 

his way to Parliament was to bo punishable 
by a double fine ; though in 1404 Honry IV. 
had replied to a petition that a threefold fine 
might be inflicted for such an offence, that 
though he admitted the privilege, the exiifting 
remedy was sufficient. The existence of the 
privilege was thus, by usage and by stajute, 
clearly established; out frequent violafions 
occurim imder the Angevin and Lancas^an ^ 
kings. In 1301 Henry Keighley wasf im- J 
prisoned by Edward I. after the Parliaijkent ' 
of Lincoln. In 1376, Peter de la Mar4' the 
SpNeaker of the Good Parliament, wac^’|m- .; 
prisoned at the instance of John of Gsi^t ; | 
whilst in 1453 occurred the famous cam of | 
Bpeaker Thorpe, who was imprisoned diiling i 
the prorogation of Parliament at the of | 
the Duke of York. The Commons to " 


obtain his release ** for the desMteh of the 
business of Parliament,” but failed, though the 
judges held that *4f a member were arrested 
for any less cause than treason, felony, 
breach of the peace, and sentence of Parlia- 
ment, he should make his attorney and be 
released to attend in Parliament.” Thorpe, 
however, was not released, owing to the in- 
fluence of the Duke of York. In 1460, 
Walter Clerk, member for Chippenham, was 
arrested **ior a fine to the king, and damages 
to two private suitors,” whereupon the 
Commons demanded and obtained his release. 
In 1477 John Atwyll, member for Exeter, 
was imprisoned for debt, but was released on 
the petition of the House. Up to the reign 
of Henry VIII. arrested members ha& ob- 
tained their release either by special Act of 
Parliament if they were imprisoned in 
execution after judgment, or by a writ of 
privilege issued by the Ch^cellor if confined 
on mesne process (i.f., after the commence- 
ment of a suit but before judgment); but, 
in 1543, in the case of George Ferrers, who 
had been arrested as surety for a debt, the 
House demanded his release by virtue of 
its own authority, and on the refusal of the 
sheriffs to liberate him committed them to 
prison for contempt, their proceedings being 
confirmed by the king. From this time 
members were usually released by the Ser- 
jeant by warrant of the macc, not by writ. 
In 1603 occurred the case of Sir Thomas 
Shirley, whom the warder of the Fleet refused 
to release for fear of becoming personally 
liabhj for his debt. This led to an Act dis- 
charging from all liability the officer from 
whose custody a person having the privilege 
of Parliament has been delivered, and en- 
abling the creditor to sue out a now writ on 
the expiration of the period of privilege. The 
privilege of freedom from arrest for some 
time belonged not only to members of Parlia- 
ment but also to their servants (as in 
Smalley’s case, 1575, and Johnson’s case, 
lfl21), but in 1770 was confined to the persons 
of members, owing to the frequent abuse of 
the privilege, which was used as a means of 
escape from debt. As lately as 1880 it was 
decided on precedents that the duration of 
the privilege is forty days before and after 
the meeting of Parliament ; on the ground 
that tha»4:ime must be clealriy defined. The 
House of Commons has always maintained 
its powers of imprisoning its own members 
for contempt, as in the case of John Stone 
in 1547, and Arthur Hall in 1^1. The 
right of a member of Parliament to claim 
freedom from arrest has never been allowed 
to extend to criminal offences ; and though in 
1572 Lord Cromwell obtained his release after 
committal for contempt of court, in mere 
recent times, members committed by courts of 
law for open contempt have failed in obtain- 
ing release by virtue of privilege, ** though,” 
observes Sir Erskine May, ** each case is still 
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t)peii to consideration when it arises.” 
[Fakliambnt.] 

J. Hatsell, PvtcedmU, yol. i. (ed. of 1818) ; 

Sir E. May, ParlUnmniary Practice: Hallatn, 

Cmiet Hist [F. S. P.] 

Arthur, Kino, the famous British and 
Christian hero of romance, had already be- 
come the centre of much Celtic legend, espe- 
cially in Brittany, when Geoffrey of Monmouth 
published, in 1130, his Mistoria Britonum. 
This work, though it poisoned the very foun- 
tains of history, acquired, in spite of protest 
(if.y., by William of Malmesbury), wide popu- 
larity, and became the source of that ela^rate 
legend of Arthur and his Hound Table which 
has inspired so much that is best in literature. 
Geoffr^^’s fictions were largely regarded as 
history, until, by an inevitable reaction, 
Milton and most of the eighteenth century 
writers were led to disbelieve that any Arthur 
had really lived. Gildas, n^rly a contemporary, 
makes no mention of him, though the fre- 
quent allusion to him in the obscure utterances 
of the Welsh bards, edited by Mr. Skene, may 
be set against this. But many deny the his- 
torical value of the Four Books^ and the 
earliest really historical notices of Arthur are 
found in “Nennius” and the Welsh tenth 
century chronicle called Annalea Cambria (MS. 
A.). Nennius says (Mon, Hist. Britan.^ 73-4), 
“ Artur pugnabat contra illos [videlicet Sax- 
ones] cum regibus Britonum ; sed ipse dux 
erat bellorum, et in omnibus bellis victor 
exstitit.” He then ^ves a list "of Arthur’s 
twelve victories, ending with the battle “ in 
monte Badonis.” This the Annalea Cambria 
place in a.d. 516, and make Arthur a Christian 
hero. The same authority places his death 
at the battle of Camlan, in 637. Will this 
evidence compensate for the silence of Gildas ? 
All really depends on our estimate of Nennius. 
Many, like Milton, repudiate Nennius as a 
“ very trivial author but others, including 
Dr. Guest and Mr. Skene, fully accept his 
authority, though recognising the fragmentary 
and unequal character of the series of treatises 
that collectively go by his name. Mr. Skene 
(Paar Ancient Booka of Walea^ i. 60 — 89 ; 
Celtic Scotland^ i. 162 ; cf. Glennie’s Arthurian 
Localitiea) claims that Arthur was the leader 
of the Northern Cymry of Strathclyde and 
Cumbria against the Saxons ; . and identifies 
* places in those regions as the scenes of the 
twelve battles — MonsBadonis being Bouden 
Hill, near Linlithgow. Arthur, according to 
tiiis view, is not a king, but a temporary 
general, the “ Gwledig,” who led the combined 
hosts of the princes of the Northern Britons to 
unwonted vmtories. He was the successor of 
the Homan generals of the legions encamped 
along the Hetish wall. His victories led to 
^e restriction of the Saxons to the country 
^st of the Pennine range, and so created the 
Cumbrian kingdom. He died defeated by a 
revolt of the heathen British, perhaps in 
alliance with the Saxons. The great authority 


of Dr. Guest (Archaological Journal, Salisbury 
volume, 1849) also accepts Arthur as a real 
person, but places the scene of his victories in 
the western border-land of the growing State 
of the West Saxons (e,g„ Mens Badonis is 
Badbury, in Dorsetshire). Mr. Elton (Origins 
of Britiah History, p. 3621 doubtfully follows 
Mr. Skene; while Froiessor Hhys (Celtic 
Britain, p. 231) regards Arthur as the “ ideal 
champion of the Brythonic race,” whether in 
Wales, Cumbria, Cornwall, or Brittany. 

“ Whether he was from the first a purely 
imaginary character, in whom the best quali- 
ties of his race met, or had some foundation 
in the facts of long forgotten history, it would 
be difficult to say.” Perhaps nothing more 
decided than this can safely bo said. 

Besides the above-mentioned authorities, the 
Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales may be referr^ to 
as containin^c the texts of the Welsh legends of 
Arthur. Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Britiah His- 
tory is translated in Bohn’s series, and the Mabi- 
iiogion has been translated by Lady Charlotte 
Quest. For the influence of the Arthurian 
legend on the literature of Germany, France, 
and Scandinavia, see an essay by Albert Schulz 
(Llandovery, 1841). There are many editions of 
Les Romans de la Table Ronde (e.g., Paris, ISte), 
and Malory’s Aforte d‘ Arthur has been reprinted^ 
in 1817 by Southe}', in 1855 by Wright, and by 
Walter Scott, 1885. The literature on the 
Arthurian legend is almost endless. [T.F.T.] 

Arthur of Brittany (6. 1187, d, 1203) 
was tho son of Geoffrey Flantagenet and Con- 
stance, Duchess of Brittany. His mother’s 
championship of the independence of her duchy 
no doubt damaged her son’s chances of succeed- 
ing to the crown of his uncle. She had, more- 
over, completely alienated Hichard and Queen 
Eleanor, so that, on Richard’s death, John 
was unanimously accepted as king. Arthur’s 
only hope lay in gaining the assistance of 
Philip Augustus, who at first seemed willing 
to help him; and tho Barons of Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine, declared for him. War broke 
out between Philip and John, but the former 
was more eager for his own interests than for 
Arthur, and very soon peace was concluded, 
by which Philip’s eldest son Louis was to 
marry Blanche of Castile, John’s niece, John 
giving her the county of Evreux as a marriage 
portion. Arthur, who was betrothed to one 
of Philip’s daughters, was forced to do homage 
to John for Brittany. Quarrels very shortly 
broke out between John and Philip, who 
offered to receive the homage of Arthur for 
the county of Anjou, and allow his knights to 
3 oin him in conquering it. Arthur commenced 
operations . by attacking his grandmother. 
Eleanor at Mirabel ; but he was captured by 
John, who imprisoned him, first at Falaise, 
and afterwards at Rouen, whore he died* 
The manner of Arthur’s death is unknown, 
nor is it ever likely to be determined with 
certainty. All that the historians of the 
next reign could say was that Arthur disap- 
peared. “Elapso igitur' aliquanto tempore 
Arthurus evanuit.” (Matt. Paris, Chron, 
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iii., p. 221.). The generally received 
account of his death, which has been conse- 
crated by tradition, and poetry, was, that he 
was murdered by his uncle’s own hand, and 
his body thrown into the Seine. The peers 
of France found John guilty of the murder, 
but it is doubtful how far this can be held as 
confirmatory of the accusation. 

The Chronicleti of B. Hoveden, Badtilf de 
Coffimhall, and Matthew Paris (Bolls Series): 
C. H. Pearson, Hint, of Eng, in the Early and 
Mid. Agee, 

ArthnTi Pkince {b. 1486, 1502J,wasthG 
eldest son of Henry VII. His marriage with 
Catherine of Aragon was first a^eed upon 
between the Kings of Hpain and England in 
March, 1489, when he was not yet throe years 
old, and he was little more than fifteen when 
the actual wedding ceremony was celebrated 
at St* Paul’s, Nov. 14, 1501. Bacon describes 
the young prince as a studious youth, and 
learned beyond his years. His name of Arthur 
was a graceful acknowledgment on Hcnr 5 ’’s 
part of his own Brftish descent through Sir 
Owen Tudor. 

Bacon, Hiet. of Henry VII. 

ArtioleSy Lords of the, appointed first 
in 1369, in the reign of David II., became 
gradually a recognised part of the legislative 
machinery of Scotland. The “Lords” con- 
sisted of a committee chosen equally from 
each estate to prepare the various measures, 
which, when completed, were kid before the 
Estates for final adoption or rejection. 
William III. endeavoured to remodel tho 
system in 1689, and ordered that tho Lords 
should consist of twenty-four persons, eight 
being chosen from each estate, and took away 
their power of rejecting absolutely any motion 
laid before them. The Estates, however, 
voted that a permanent committee was ob- 
jectionable, and in 1690 William gave his 
assent to a measure abolishing the Lords of 
the Articles, and providing for tempo^ry 
committees, to be elected as occasion m%bt 
arise. [Estates.] 

Articles of Orievancee, voted A^ril, 
1689, by the Scotch Estates, protested ligainst^ 
sundry laws which were held to be ^urden-^ 
some and dangerous, and were intended to 
show William III. in what eases informs 
were needed. The Estates complained ehiei^ 
of the kws passed in the Parliament eg 168o; 
of the reference of legislative prooeoc^ngs lo 
permanent committees to the injury fr# 
parliamentary discussion; and of the|ict 61 
1669 which made the Sovereign head tof t1^ 
Chufdti. The Articles of Grievances 
from the Claim of Bi^t in that the &rm^ 
kid down fundamental, rules of tho c^stitilik 
tion which had been yiokted by Jan# Il|; 

latter merely petitioned for certaiimec^ 
aary reforms. Sw.. 

Artiolao of BeItgioB* In 

as in other European o<^ntneB, the B^rmi^ 


tion period was marked by several attempts to 
codify or embody in an authoritative form 
the articles of religious belief. With a view 
to putting an end to discussion, Henry VIll., 
with the aid of his theological advisers, 
compiled a Hook of ArtieleSf which was laid 
before Convocation in 1536, and subscribed by 
all its members. These Articles established 
the Bible, the three Creeds, and the first four 
Coimcils as the basis of belief; limited 
the Sacraments to three, baptism, penance, 
and tho Eucharist ; deckred that, though 
the use of images, the worship of saints, 
and the ritual of the church services had not 
in themselves power to remit sins, yet they 
were useful to uft up men’s minds imtjj God ; 
accepted purgatory, but denounced pardons, 
and masses for the dead. Those Articles 
pleased neither the Beformers nor the Boman- 
ists, and were accepted merely at the king’s 
command. In 1539 Henry VIII. ’s policy 
led him to check the growth of the reforming 
doctrines, and Parliament passed the Bill of 
the kSix Articles^ which affirmed transubstan- 
tiation, the reception of tho communion 
under one kind, the celibacy of the clergy, 
the binding power of vows of chastity, private 
masses, and auricukr confession. . Soon after 
the death of Henry VIII., in the Parliament 
of 1547 the Statute of tho Six Articles was 
repealed. In 1651 an order, of tho Council 
was issued to Archbishop Cranmer bidding 
him frame Articles of Beligion. This task the 
archbishop discharged with caution and de- 
liberation. Ho consulted with others, circu- 
kted a rough draft, and kid it before the 
Council. After many revisions it was handed 
for final consideration and emendation to five 
of the royal chaplains, and to John Knox, the 
Scottish Reformer. Though it was thus dis- 
cussed and revised, the draft was in the main 
the work of Cranmer and his friend Bishop 
Eidley, who is said to have suppHod the 
greater share of learning. There is some doubt 
whether or not those Articles were submitted 
to Convocation; but the evidence seems to 
show that they were. Finally, they were issued 
in 1553, with the royal mandate to all the 
bishops ordering them to call on all clergy, 
schoolmasters, and churchwardens, to suo- 
scribe. These Articles of Edward VI., from 
their number, are sometimes known as the 
Forty Articles. They show that Cranmer " 
in framing them used the Lutheran Confes- 
sions of Faith, especklly the Confession of 
Augsburg, though he did not jjerely copy 
them. The accession of Queen Mary within 
two months of the publication of the Forty- 
two Articles did not give them much time to « 
sink into tho minds of the clerg)'. On the 
accession of Eliza^th, Archbishop Parker was 
(^Ued dn to provide for the troubled condi- 
tion of eccleskstical matters. In. 1559 EUvm 
Articles were issued by authority, to be held 
by all clergy. They were limited to the defini- 
tion of fundamental truths, and the points in 
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which the Church of England held the Roman 
practice to be auperstitious* These were meant, 
to 1)0 temporary only, while Parker recon- 
fiMered^be Forty-two Articles of Edward VI. 
He revised them, and laid the results of 
his revision before Convocation in 1662. 
As Cranmer had used the Confession of 
Augsburg, Parker made further use of the 
Confession of Wurtemberg. In his revision 
he omitted four of the original Forty-two 
Articles — the tenth, Of Grace; ” the sixteenth, 
<<0f Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost;” 
the nineteenth,. “ All men are bound to keep the 
Moral Commandments of the Law ” (the first 
part of which was added to the seventh) ; and 
the forty-first, against Heretics called Mille- 
narii.*^ He added four others — the fifth, 
twelfth, nineteenth, and thirtieth of the 
present edition. Besides these greater changes, 
the phraseology was altered in many points. 
The Convocation made further alterations, 
and several important omissions. It struck 
out the end of the third Article, concerning 
the preaching of Christ to the spirits in 
prison, and entirely discarded three articles — 
“ The souls of them that depart this life do 
neither die with the bodies, nor sleep idly ; ” 
“The resurrection of the dead is not yet 
brought to pass;” “All men shall not be 
savod at the length.” The Arti<^les, now re- 
duced in number to thirty-nine, were sub- 
mitted to the queen, who further struck out 
the present twenty-ninth Article, “Qf the 
wicked which eat not the Body of Christ in 
the use of the Lord’s Supper.” Sho further 
added to the twentieth Article the clause, 
“ The Church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, and authority in controversies 
of faith.” The Articles were originally in 
Latin; but an English translation was soon 
issued of the Thirty •eight Articles as they 
passed the revision of the queen and Council. 
In 1671 the Articles were committed by 
Convocation to Bishop Jewel for editorship. 
They were then put into their present form, 
and were issued both in Latin and English — 
both versions being authoritative and official. 
The twenty-ninth Article was restored, and 
the other alteration of the queen, on tho 
authority of the Church to determine rites 
and ceremonies, was retained in tho English 
Articles, but omitted in the Latin. The 
Thirty^nine Articles were then approved by 
Parliament, and a statute was passed re- 
quiring subscription from all candidates for 
holy orders. From this time forward they 
liave been the standard of the opinions of the 
Church of England. Accordingly, the “ Con- 
stitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical ” passed 
by Convocation in 1603, and confirm^ »by 
royal authority, enacted excommunication as 
the penalty to any one who ** declared the 
Thirty-nine Articles to be erroneous, super- 
stitious, or such as he may not with a good 
conscience subscribe unto.”* But these Canons, 
not ha\dng been passed by Parliament,, ai^ 
HtST.-»4 
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binding only as ecclesiastical law on the 
der^, not on the laity. As jregards the 
leg^ aspect of the Thirty-nine Amcles, the 
Act of 1571 enacted that no one should be 
admitted to a benefice till he had subscribed 
the Articles in the presence of the Ordinary, 
and publicly read them in the parish church, 
with a declaration of his imfeignod assent. 
The Canons of 1603 further enacted that no 
one should teach, either in a school or in a 
private house, unless he subscribed the Thirty- 
nine Articles and obtained a licence from a 
bishop. The Act of Uniformity, passed in 
1662, embodied this provision. Tho Tolera- 
tion Act of 1689 exempted from the penalties 
of existing statutes against conventicles such 
dissenting ministers and teachers as should 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, omitting 
the thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth, thirty-sixth, 
and the words of the twentieth which declare 
that tho Church has power to decree rites 
and ceremonies. Those who had scruples 
about infant baptism were exempted irom 
subscription to part of the twenty-seventh 
Article. This Act was the beginning of a. 
period of indulgence and security from per- 
secution to Dissenters, which went on till in 
1779 was passed the Dissenting Ministers’ 
Act, enabling Dissenters to preach and act as 
schoolmasters without any subscription to the 
Articles. From this time forward subscrip- 
tion to the Ai'ticlos ceased to be a test for the 
exclusion of Dissenters, except in the Univer- 
sities. At Oxford, tho Earl of Loicester as 
Chancellor had, in 1581, imposed subscription 
to the Articles before matriculation. At 
Cambridge, subscription, since 1616, was re- 
quired of all who took a degree. Thus, 
Dissenters could not enter the University of 
Oxford ; they might bo educated at Cam- 
bridge, but were not admitted to any of, tho 
endowments. These disabilities wore not 
removed till the passing of the Univerrity 
Tests Act in 1871, which exempted laymen 
from any religious test. Thus the Articles 
have ceased to be used as a standard of 
orthodoxy for any save the clergy of the 
Church of England. Even in their case it 
was felt that subscription to a body of 
doctrinal statements was an excessive obliga- 
tion, if it was meant to imply literal agree- 
ment with every sentence contained in them. 
To avoid further ambiguities, and to relieve 
scrupulous consciences on this point, tho 
Clerical Subscription Act of 1866 did away 
with subscription in the case of the clergy, 
and substituted a declaration of assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Prayer Book. 

Cardwell, Syaodolia; Hardwick, History of 

theAmUs. [M.C.] 

ArticlM of War are fram^ bv the 
crown for the better government of tho 
army and navy. Those which are in force 
for the army were first authorised in 17U, 
and are confirmed anintally in the Mutiny 
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Act, the Articles of War for the Navy bmng 
based on a Bill passed in 1749. The Articles 
of War, “ which are to be obeyed as being 
the commands of a superior officer,** are 
divided into sections, some of which corre- 
spond to clauses in the Mutiny Act ; othera, 
however, though they relate to subjects in 
the latter, are occupied with definitions of 
the crime and the punishment appropriate 
to it. There are some Articles, moreover, 
which have no counterpart in the Act. It 
is to be observed that the legality of tho 
Articles of War, as of other orders, may 
itself become the subject of examination and 
controversy in a court martial; but the 
Mutiny Act, being part of the stetute law, 
must be obeyed without question. [Military 
System.] 

Articnli Super Cartas were certain 
articles, twenty in number, which were added 
to Magna Charta when it was confirmed by 
Edward I. in the Parliament which met, 
1300. The most im^oHant clauses are those 
which appoint commissioners to investigate all 
cases in which the charters had been infringed ; 
those which reform and regulate the jury 
system ; those which remedy the abuses of pur- 
veyance and jurisdiction of the royal officers ; 
and those which order that no common pleas 
shall be held in the Exchequer contrary to the 
form of Magna Charta, and forbid the issue of 
common law writs under the Privy Seal. One 
article, which Br. Stubbs calls curious 
relic of the ideas of 1268,” allows the office of 
sherift' to be elective in counties where the 
office is not of fee or heritable. There were 
also articles regulating administration of the 
forests, and limiting the royal jurisdiction 
over them. 

Statutes of the Realm. 1. 136; Matthew of 
Westminster, p. 433; Stubbs, Const. Hut, iUeb. 
xiv. The articles are given in Stubbs, StUct 
Charters. 


Anindelf Peerage of, Roger de Mont- 
.gomery, one of the most trusted followers 
Sf William the Conqueror, besides grants 
of land in Shropshire, received vast estates 
(seventy-seven lordships) in Sussex, inoludiiig 
tho castle of Arundel. In 1102, upon the 
forfeiture of Roger’s son, Robert de Belesme, 
the castle of Arundel passed to the crown, 
and was settled by Henry I. on his second 
wife, Adeliza of Louvain, who, aft^ the 
king’s death, conveyed it to her ^ond 
husband, William de Albini. It is dQ|ibtfi4 
whether WiDiam de Albini, the son M th^ 
marriage, received a grant of the third ^nny 
of the county of Sussex ; but he is style|i Easd 
of Sussex, 08 well as, Earl of Arund’"* 
Chichester. In 1243 Hugh de Albin' 

Earl of Sussex, died without issue, ax 
of his estates, together with Arundel 
passed to John b^itz-Alan, a descend 
Isabel, daughter of the* third. Earl. 

Ills sons are frequency styled 1 
ArundeL RichaxS Fits^Alaxi (d. 1288) | 



first of this family actually summoned as 
Earl of Arundel (1291) by writ. His son 
Edmund was beheaded in 1326, and his 
honours forfeited. They were, however, 
restored to Richard, third Earl, in 1331. In 
1580 Henry Fitz-Alan, twelRh Earl, died 
without male heirs, and the earldom and 
estates passed to Philip, son of Thomas, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, who had married 
Mary, daughter of this earl. Philip was 
summoned to Parliament as Earl of Arundel. 
Tho earldom has since continued in tho line 
of the Fitz-Alan Howards, Dukes of Norfolk. 
[Howard.] The peerage of Arxtndel of 
Wardour was conferred in 1606 on Sir 
Thomas Arundel, a distinguished soldi^, who 
had fought in the wars against the Turks, 
and had been created a Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire by Rudolph II. 

For interesting questions connected with the 
peerage of Arundel, see the Lords* First Report 
on the Dignity of a Peer, esp. Appendix ; and Sir 
Harris Nicolas, Historic Peerage. 

Aanmdol, Edmund Fitz-Alan, 2nd Earl 
OF (d. 1326), was one of the Ordainers ap- 
pointed in 1310. He was one of the few 
nobles who remained faithful to Edward II. 
after the landing of Isabella and Mortimer. 
He was seized by tho latter at Bristol, and 
banged with Hugh Despenser. 

Arundel, Bichard Fitz-Alan, 4th Earl 
op (d. 1397), was tho son of Richard, Earl of 
Arundel, and Eleanor, daughter of Henry, 
Earl of Lancaster. He succeeded his father 
in 1375, and served in the French and Scotch 
wars ; but he was chiefly remarkable for his 
valour and conduct at sea. He was for 
several years admiral and captain of the oast, 
south, and west, gained several naval victories, 
and captured Brest. Ho joined Gloucester 
against De la Pole and De Vere, and was one 
of the first Lords Appellant. In 1397 he was 
involved in Gloucester’s fall, and was seized, 
tried, and beheaded. 

Arundel, Thomas Fitz-Alan, 10th Earl 
OF (d, 1524), was one of the chief nobles at- 
tached to Henry VII.’s court. On ttie occasion 
of the shipwreck near Weymouth, in January , 
1606, of the Archduke of Austria, Philip, and 
his wife, the Earl of Arundel was the royal 
messenger sent to congratulate Philip upon 
his recent escape, and to welcome him to 
. EnglaiBr. The Earl of Arundel had al^ done 
the king good service as a soldier in Flanders, 
during tho wars in aid of Maximilian. 

Arundel, Henry FiTz-ALAN,h2TH “Earl 
OP (d. 1680), was in 1647 appointed one of 
the twelve councillors who, under the will 
of Henry YIH., were to assist the executors 
in carrying on tho government during the 
minority of Edward VI. He was one of the 
chief promoters of the attack on Somerset, 
which ended in his downfall; and having given 
an unwilling assent to the alteration of the 
succession of Edward VI. in favour of Ls.dy 
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Jaii6 Grey, he was regarded with suspicion 
by Northumberland, who endeavour^ to 
prevent his leaving London. However, he 
managed to escape to Baynard’s Castle, and 
at once, with the rest of the Council, declared 
for Mary ; shortly afterwarda. he arrested tho 
Duke of Northumberland at Cambridge, and 
conveyed him to London. After the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, Arundel became one of 
her councillors, “feared by all men, trusted by 
none,*’ and was even named as a probable 
suitor for her hand, a fact which led to a 
bitter quarrel with l^icester in 1561. In 1568, 
as the leader of the old nobility and the 
Catholic party, he showed himself violently 
oppose^ ^ Cecil and the Reformers, and was 
present at the Westminster Inquiry as 
a partisan of Maiy Queen of Scots ; in the 
following year he was placed under arrest for 
complicity in the nortnern rebellion, and in 
1671 was privy to the Ridolfi conspiracy. 

Fronde, Hist of Eng. ; P. P. Tjtler, England 
under Edward VI. and Mary. 

Anuidel, Philip Howard, 13th Earl op 
{d. 1595), son of Thomas, fourth Duko of 
Norfolk, who was attainted and beheaded in 
1572, inherited the earldom of Arundel in 
right of his mother. Ho was restored in blood 
and made privy councillor in 1580, On his 
first appearance at court he won the favour of 
Elizabeth, but quickly lost it through his 
immoral life. In 1583 he was charged with 
complicity in the plot of Francis Throgmor- 
ton, having incurred suspicion by becoming 
“ reconciled” to the Catholic Church in 1581 
on the solicitations of tho Jesuits; but though 
there was no doubt of his guilt, he was 
speedily released. On attempting to es- 
cape from England, in 1586, he was captured 
and again sent to the Tower, where he 
remained until his death. In 1689 he was 
found guilty of high treason on a charge of 
having prayed for tho success of the Spanish 
Armada. Ho was also charged with corre- 
8pondei>ce with Allen and other Catholic 
conspirators. He was condemned to death, 
hut by the advice of Cecil and Hatton was not 
executed. “ In her conduct towards this un- 
fortunate nobleman,” remarks Mr. Lingard, 
“ the queen betrayed an unaccountable spirit 
of revenge. He seems to have given some 
•deep hut secret offence which, though never 
divulged, could never be forgotten.” 

Strype, Jnnals; Lingard, Hist, of Eng. 

Anindel, Thomas (5. circa 1352, d. 1414), 
Was the third son of Richard, Earl of Arundel, 
and was made Bishop of Ely in 1374. He 

i 'oined Gloucester in his opposition to Do la 
>ole and other ministere of Richard II., and 
in 1386 was appointed Ohancollor. On the 
banishment of NeviUe he received the arch- 
• bishopric of York, and retired from the 
Chancellorship in 1389. He was Chancellor 
again from 1391, till his appointment to the 
archbishopric of Oanterburj’^ m 1396. Shortly 


afterwards ho wa^ accused of treason, and at 
the king's request translated by the Pope to 
the see of St. Andrews. He was banished 
from the realm, and concerted with Boliog- 
broke plans for regaining power in England. 
He accompanied Henry on his expeditmu ,to 
England, and on the deposition of Richard 
received the archbishopric once more. He 
strenuously supported the rights of tho Church 
during the remainder of his life, and was in- 
strumental in getting the statute De Htcretieo 
Comhurendo passed. He hold the Chancellor- 
ship again from 1407 to 1409, and from 1412 
to 1413. 

Hook,j4rclibiM?iop8 of Canterbury; Foss, Judges 

of England; Wallon, Richard II. 

Arnndel, Sir Thomas {d. 1552), was one 
of the most trusted and sa^cious of Henry 
Vlll.’s councillors. He enjoyed much in- 
fluence with the king, and was appointed one . 
of the twenty-four executors appointed to 
carry out that sovereign’s will. He was the 
brother-in-law and intimate friend of thr 
Protector Somerset, in whoso fall he was in- 
volved. He was executed on a charge of 
treason, Feb., 1552. • 

Asaf-ul-Bowlah (d. 1797) succoodedhis 
father, Sujah Dowlah, as Vizier of Oude, in 
1775, and was ultimately recognised by the 
Emperor. A treaty was concluded with the 
English, by which the Vizier agreed to sur- 
render Benares and certain other districts of the 
aimual value of twenty-two lacs. This Vizier 
misgoverned, as his father had done, and by 
1781 was in a state of the greatest pecuniary 
embarrassment. Hastings therefore con- 
cluded an arrangement with him, one main 
object of which was to relievo him from 
burdens which he professed himself totally un- 
able to hear. It was provided by the new treatjr 
that a portion of the British forces should bo 
withdrawn, that tho Vizier might resume all 
jaghires on i)Hynient of compensation. The 
second article enabled the Vizier to dispossess, 
the Begums (his mother and grandmother) of 
Oudo of their jaghires, and was tho prelude 
to the cruelties exercised to compel them to 
surrender their treasures, 1782. The im- 
poverishment of the Vizier, however, con*». 
tinned steadily, owing to his misgovemment 
and debauchery, and in 1786 his repeated 
reciuosts thiit the British force should bo 
removed induced Tjord CoiTiwallis to make a 
fresh treaty with him, by which the money 
paid for the support of tho brigade at Futty- 
gurb was reduced from seventy-four to fifty- 
lacs on the condition that it should be punc- 
tually paid. Tho misgovemment, however,, 
continued, and the Vizier passed the rest of 
his life in oppressing his subjects, and in- 
dulging in boundless sensuality. 

Comioallis Xlespatches; MilL Hist, of India; 

Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Kssting'y. 

Agoalon, u town on the coast of Syria, 
about .twelve ndlea from Gaza, was a place of 
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snreat 'strength and importance in the earlier 
C^sadea. It was to tnia town that Bichard 
1. led the crusading army after the fall of 
Acre in th^e early part of 1192. On the way 
his troops weire intercepted by a great Saracen 
army, under the command oi Saladi]i« said to 
amount to over 300,000 men. The two 
wings of the Christian army were broken; 
but the centre, commanded by Eichord him- 
self, held firm, and at last drove back the 
enemy in great disorder. 40,000 of the 
Saracens are said to have perished. The 
victory throw the town of Ascalon into the 
hands of the Crusaders. 

Ascension Island, situated in the 
South Atlantic, was discovered by the Portu- 
guese on Ascension Day, 1601. It was never 
colonised until it was seized by the English 
in 1815, dunng the captivity of Napoleon in 
4ho neighbouring island of St. Helena. 

Asoham, Antony {d. 1650), an author 
“ of much reputation,” \^as sent by the 
Commonwealth, in 1660, as ambassador to 
Madrid. A few days after his arrival there, 
he was assassinated by some refugee Royalists. 
The murderers, with the exception of one who 
was executed, were allowed to escape, public 
opinion in the Spanish capital being entirely 
in their favour. [Douislaus.] 

Asoliaill, Bookr (6. 1515, d, 1568), one of 
the earliest of English Greek scholars, and at 
one time public orator at Cambridge, became 
successively ' Latin secretary to Edward VI., 
Queen Mary, and Elizal^eth, and was also 
tutor to the last-named princess in 1648, being 
charged with her instruction in the learned 
languages. In 1660 he accompanied Sir 
William Morysine in the capacity of secratery 
to the court of Charles V. On the accetsion 
of Queen Elizabeth, Ascham was, in 1659, 
made a canon of York. As a writer of English 
prose Ascham deserves high praise. His style, 
though, somewhat rugged, is pithy and tigo- 
rouB. His work on education, entitled: The 
Schoolmaatery is interesting and valuable. Ho 
also wi*ote Toxophilusj a treatise on archery, 
and A Tiepwt of the Affairs and State of 
Germany^ which is of some historical value. 

Ascham's WovTcs, ed. by Br. Giles,' 1856 ; A. 

Xatterfeld, Bog^ir Ascham : aein Lehcn ^nd mne 

Works, 1879. An edition of The Sok^lmai^r, 

with notes, has been published by Mri J* A B. 

Mayor. 5 

AwitiB (Askew, or Agraconglib, A^b 

(d. 164o), daughter of Sir Thomas A^ue/of 
Kelsey, Lincolnshire, was arrested ai| a 
heretic for denying the doctrine of R^al 
Presence in the Saek^ment. From '^er In- 
timacy with Catheri&e Parr,* '•Anne t 
proMcution for heresy is memorabffi, as^it 
mstahced, among other thix^, the Sostiniby 
of pishop Gardiner and Lord CwnOeblor 
Wriothesley to the queen; for hefop be^g 
handed over to the executioner for tl^4|)um|i- 


ment of burning, Anne, in spite of her sen:, 
was made to under^ in the Tower the tor- 
ture of the rack, with a view of extorting 
from her in her agony some avowal implicating 
Other court ladies, and possibly the queen. 
Wriothesley’s efforts are generally thought to 
have been entirely fruitless ; though d^arsons; . 
in his Examen ** of Foxe’s account of her, 
states that she actually did so : ** By her con- 
fession, he (the king) learned so much of 
Queen Catherine Parr as he purposed to have 
her burned also, had he lived.” 

NarratUea of ihe Reformation (Camden 
Soo.) ; Froude, Hist, of Rng, 

Urn g iU ^ John (5. 1669, d. 1738), was the 
author of various pamphlets, includiuga trea- 
tise, published in 1698, on the possibility of 
avoi^ng death. Ho was elected to the Irish 
Parliament, and subsequently to the English 
Parliament, but was expelled on account of 
the blasphemy of his book. The character 
of the treatise was animadverted upon in the 
trial of Dr. Sacheverell. Asgill wrote also a 
tract, Be Jure Bwino, on the hereditary claims 
of the House of Hanover; The Succession of 
the House of Hanover Vindicated ; and an 
Bssay for the Press, 

Asgill, Sill Charles {h, 1762, d. 1823), in 
1 780 was a lieutenant in the army of Lord Corn- 
wallis in North America, when that general 
capitulated at York Town. In the following 
year the Americans, to revenge the death of a 
certain Republican oflScer, cast lots for a vic- 
tim among thoir English prisoners. The lot 
fell on Asgill ; but his mother went over to 
France, and persuaded Marie Antoinette to 
interest herself on his behalf with the Ameri- 
can envoy. The intercession of the French 
queen was successful. Asgill was released, 
continued in the army, and in 1794 served 
under the Duke of York in the Low Countries. 
In 1798 he was placed in command of a large 
body of troops for the suppression of the Irish 
rebellion, and after the Union was for many 
years employed in various offices in Ireland. 

Ash, Simeon {d. 1662), was one of those 
clergymen who wore ejected from their livings 
hy Laud for refusing to read the declaration 
concerning the Book of Sports. He became 
chaplain to the Earl of Manchester, and 
had ssnriderable influence with Presbyterian ' 
leaders in the war. He was, however, a 
strong opponent of the Commonwealth, and 
was one of those who went to Breda to con- 
gratulate Charles II. on his reslibration. 

Ash was present at the battle of Marstou 
Moor, and wrote an interesting and valuable 
account of the campaign, A trus relaiton of the ' 
moste oldsfs.aos^ri^seseoataAdpinos the 
at Newberry .... to vMidsoats the Urns ot 
Mawhester (Load., 1644). 

Ashaateo is a country of western Africa 
in the interior of the Gold Coast and to 
the norih of the river Prah. It first came 
under the nbtice of Englii^en in 1807, 
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, Tixtiiy.attAckod ^xinam- 

aboe, a foit on tha coast by tho 

. £^Uflh after thd settlemoht in 1661. Soon 
afterwards peace was concluded on dis- 
graceful terms, and it lasted until 1824^ 
when, the Ashantees having attacked the 
Fantees, over whom the English had estab- 
lished a proteetorate, Sir Charles MacCarthy, 
governor of Cape Coast Castle, advanced wi& 
a handful of men against the king, but was 
surprised and slain at Esmacow. In 1826, 
the death of MacCarthy was avenged at 
the battle of Dudowah. Though there were ; 
one or two skirmishes between the Ashantees 
and the English troops, peace was, on the 
whole, maintained from that date until 1863, 
when^on the refusal of Grovernor Pine to 
give up somo runaway slaves to the King 
of Ashantee, war was begun by the latter. 
The governor drove the savages back to 
the Prah, but his West Indian troops fell 
victims to the climate, and ho was compelled 
to withdraw. Once more peace was pro- 
claimed. In 1871 the question whether Eng- 
land or Ashantee should rule the territory 
between the Prah and the coast, was brought 
to a final issue by the cession to England by 
the Dutch of all their claims on the Gold 
Coast on condition that they should be allowed 
to annex lands in Sumatra. Thereupon King 
Coffee Calcali, who had ascended the throne 
in 1867, objected to the transfer of the town 
of Elmina on the ground that it always paid 
him a fixed annual tribute; ho had also 
taken captive somo missionaries, whom he 
did not wish to ransom. He therefore 
decided on renewing tho war, and his general, 
Amanquatia, accordingly crossed the Prah, 
and drove tho cowardly Fantees before them 
to the coast, but was himself driven from 
before Elmina by Colonel Festing. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was sent out in October to take 
civil and military command of the Gold Coast, 
while Captain Glover, H.K., who had been 
sent out by the Colonial Office, made an 
attempt to raise a native force at the mouth 
of the Volta. Native troops were, however, 
very untrustworthy, and pending the arrivsd 
of some English soldiers. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
could only occupy and stockade the advsmced 
posts on the road to the Prah. With the 
arrival of English troops in December, Sir 
Garnet was able to invade Aahantee; and 
* on Jan. 31 he encountered the Ashantees 
at Amoaful, and defeated thei^ On Feb. 4 
the English reached Coomassiei which they 
fired. ^0 army was overtaken on its return 
march by envoys from King Coffee, and 
a treaty was concluded, by which the king 
agrecKl to pay 50,000 ounces of gold, to 
renounce all rights over the tribes formerly 
under the prot^on of the Dutch, to allow 
free trade, to keep the road between the Prah 
, and Oobmassie open, and to discontinue 
human saorifloes. In 1695 these en^^ageipents 
were broken by King Prempeh, against whom 


a British; expedition wao' sent under Sir F. 
ScoH. It entered Coomasaie without opposi- 
tion on Jan. 18, 1896. To enforce pa.^ment 
of the fine impoMd, the king anb other boi:t- 
ages were taken to thoooast, and. a Re^dent 
wus appointed at Coonuissie, • In 1900 a rising 
broke out, but was suppresseil by Sir James 
Willcooks. In 1901 Ashautee was definitely 
annexed ^ Great Britain, the Governor of 
the Gold Coast being appointed its Governor. 

Bmkenbury, The Ashantee War; U. M. Stanley, 
Coomaeeie and Magdala; Beade, Story of the 
Ashantee Camvaign. l^or the 1895-6 campaign, 
B. Burleign, T^oo Campaigns, 

Ashbumhain, John ( a . 1671), k 
descendant of an old Sussex family, sat in 
the Long Parliament, and took a prominent 
part on the Koyalist side, and at tho out- 
break of the Civil War joined the king, 
and was appointed treasurer and paymaster 
to the army. He attended Charles I. when 
he gave himself up to the Scots, and im- 
mediately afterwards fied to France. In 1647 
he returned, and became one of the king’s 
personal attendants, and was the chief con- 
triver of Charles’s escape from Hampton 
Court. Tho business was mismanaged, and 
Ashbumham was accused of treachery by the 
Royalists ; for which, however, there seems to 
be little ground. He remained in England 
after the king’s death, and compounded for his 
estate, but being detected in sending money 
to Charles II., he was in 1654 imprisoned in 
the Tower, where ho remained till Cromwell’s 
death. At the Restoration he received large 
grants of land, and was made Groom of the 
Bedchamber to the king. 

Ashbumhom's Narrative of his Attendance oji 
King Charles the Firet was published by his 
descendant. Lord Ashbumham, in 1830. 

Ashburton, John Dunning, Ist uord 
{b. 1731, d. 1783), was the son of an attorney 
at Ashburton, in Devonshire. After being 
articled to his fathfsr, he came up to London 
and wus called to the Bar. In 1760 he made 
a great reputation by the defence which he 
drew up on behalf of tho East India Com- 
pany against the Dutch claims. In 1763 he 
still fimther increased his fame by his elo- 
quence in the cause of Wilkes against tho 
legality of general warrants. In 1766 he 
became Recorder of Bristol; was appointed 
in the next year Solicitor-General; and ob- 
tained, in 1768, a seat in Parliament as member 
for Caine. In 1770 be went out of office, and 
' throughout Lord North’s long administration, 
vigorously opposed the government policy. 
He warmly maintained the legality of the 
Middlesex election, opposed the I’est Act,- 
seconded Sir George Savile.’s motion for an 
inquiry into government pens^ns, and was one 
of the most persistent opponents of the policy 
pursued towards the American Colonies. In 
1782, when the Marquis of Rockingham came 
into power, Dunning was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lanekri^r, and raised 
to the peerage. 
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JLriilnurtoti Tres'^, Thb (1846), was 
concluded between Engird tind America 
for settling the frontiers of the two couni^es. 
It defined them to run along the forty -ninth 
parallel of north latitude from the great lakes 
to the middle oithe channel which separates 
the continent from Vancouver’s Island, and 
thence southerly through the middle of that 
chatmol to the Pacific, It neglected, how- 
ever, to define the middle of the channel, 
and in consequence a dispute, which was 
settled in 1872 by arbitration, arose as to the 
ownership of the little island of San Juan. 

JUlhby, Siu John (6.^1642, d, 1693), a 
distinguished naval officer, was appointed 
captain of the Defiame,, and took part; in the 
engagement with tho French fleet in Bantry 
Bay. In 1692 ho fought in the battle of 
La Hogue, and, together with Helaval, was 
entrusted with the pursuit of the French 
ships. Nottingham afterwards accused him 
in Parliament, together with Admiral Uussell, 
of negligence in tho latter part of the en- 
gagement, and though triumphantly acquitted, 
Ashby seems never to have taken active ser- 
vice again. . [La Hogue.] 

Ashby «'’• White. [Aylesbury Case.] 

Ashdown (.^scdun). The name of the 
place on the Berkshire downs, near Didcot, 
where was fought, in 871, a great battle be- 
tween the West Saxons, led by Ethelred and 
Alfred, and tho Danish host, which had spread 
over !]^st Anglia and invaded Wessex this 
y^ear. The Danes had seized Reading, and 
before this town the Saxons weio hadly 
beaton. A few days later they again attacked 
iheir foes at Ashdown. A desperate l)attl 0 
WHS fought, lasting all day, and ending in the 
flight of the Danes. One of their kings and 
five of their “ jarls ” fell in the battle. Tho 
v ictory was in great part due to the vigour 
and promptitude of Alfred, who led onp of tho 
two divisions of tho Wessex army. [ALrR»D,] 
diiglo-Sax. CTiron., au. 871 j Astter, De Beb, 

) JEyredi. 

AsbtMf The Battle ok (1818), waaiought 
between the English troops tinder General 
Smith and Bajee Rao. The latter, after the 
battle of Korgaom, retreated, pursued by tho 
British, who on the 19th of February came 
up with him at the village of Asht^o, and 
prepared immediately for the attackJ^ The 
Poishwa, heaping reproaches on his^ brave 
general, Gokla, for this sui'priso, fled 4 onci, ’ 
leaving his army to cover his retreat. Gokla, 
stung by the insult, i)laced himself |it top 
head of 300 hor.so, rushed on the sabrei of thb 
British cavalry, and fell covered with ^unda. 
After his death the Peishwa’a army wa#basi]ty 
discomfited, and fled in hopeless confu||ion. ^ 

Asket Robert (d, 1537), vras a gei||6m«|h 
of Yorkshire, and the chief organis 0 x|bf tipi 
famous rebellion of .Henry Vlll/af reig’' 
known as the Pilgrimage of Grace B 


sympathies with the prevalent discontent seem 
to have been eadted originally by his acci- 
dental sojourn at Lincoln during the disturb* 
ancee there In September, 1686. While 
. the various leaders of the movement were 
executed, Robert Aake had the distinction of 
being .hanged in chains on one of the towers 
of York. Aske’e talents for organisation and 
oommand^ mi his moderation and integrity, 
make him a very remarkable character. 

As^uithi The Right Hon. Hskbert 
Henry (d. 1862), was educated at the City of 
London School and at Balliol College, Oxford. 
He was called to the Bar in 1876, and took 
silk in 1890. He entered the House of 
Commons as Member for East Fifeshire in 
1886, was one of Mr. Parnell’s counsel before 
the Commission, and first took ofifice as Home 
Secretary under Mr. Gladstone in 1892. After 
the fall of the Ministry in 1896 he returned 
to the Bar. From 1903-6 he vigorously 

S ed Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's fiscal 
j. In 1906 he became Chancellor of the 
ICxchequer in the Liberal Ministry. On the 
resignation of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
he was summoned by the king (April 6, 1908), 
and formed a now Cabinet, mmself becoming 
Piime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. 

Asaam. A province of Briti^ India lying 
along the upper valleys of the Brahmaputra, 
and extending from the frontiers of J&ngal 
to Northern Burmah. The country was con- 
quered in the early Middle Ages by tribes 
from Burmah, who, however, gradually assi- 
milated in language and religion with the 
Hindoos, The Mohammedans never succeeded 
in conquering the country, though they fre- 
quently attempted it. In the oariy part of 
the nineteenth century the Assamese became 
closely connected with Burmah, and their 
hostile attitude to the East India Company 
brought about the First Burmese War, tho 
result of which was the annexation of Assam 
in 1826. It was placed under the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal; in 1874 it was 
made a separate Chief-Commissionership, and 
in 1905 was with Eastern Bengal oonstifoted a 
Lieatenant-Qovemorship. [Burmese Wars.] 

AssfUldTin, The Battle of (1016), was 
the last of the battles between Edmund 
Ironside and Canute. Owing to the treachery 
of Edric,jthe English were .defeated. Assandun i 
is idetfCified by Mr. Freeman with Aslington, 
near Rochford, in Essex. 

Asgassinatioxi Plot, The, was an 
attempt on the life of William III., first 
designed in 1696, but postponed by William’s 
departure for Flanders. It grew up side by 
side with Berwick’s plot for the invasion of 
England by a French army. It was entrusted 
by the oourt of St. Germains to Sir George 
Barclay. Ranke thinks that “ all direct evi- 
dence” is against the complicity of Louis 
Xiy. and James II. ; though *^both of them 



would have been very ready to pluck the 
fimit,** Certainly Barclay was given a com- 
mission by James himself authorising him to 
do such acts of hostility against the Prince 
of Orange as diould most conduce to the 
idorvice of the king.” Barclay landed in 
England in January, and in conjunction 
with Charnock and Parkis hatched the 
conspiracy. He was joined by twenty men 
4 )f James’s body-guard, whom he called his 
Janissaries. It remained to gain twenty 
more adherents, and but little care was taken 
in their selection. It was determined to 
attempt the life of the king on Tumham 
Green, on his way back to Kensington after 
hunting in Kichmond Park, on the 16th 
of February, But the hearts of some 
of tKo conspirators failed them, and in- 
formation was conveyed to the Duke of 
Portland. William thereupon postponed his 
hunting. Still the conspirators imagined 
they were undetected; but they were speedily 
undeceived by the arrest of some of their 
number, and the issue of warrants against 
others. A joint address was voted by both 
Houses of Parliament, acknowledging the 
Di\dno goodness which had preserved the 
king to the people. 

Commons* Journals ; Burnet, Hiat. of his Own 
Time ; Bauke, Kist. of Eng . ; Macaulay, Hist, of 
Eng. 

Assaye. [Asstb.] 

Asser (d. 910) was a monk attached to the 
famous monastery of 8t. Davids, of which his 
undo was bishop. 'Fho fame of his learning 
led King Alfred in 856 to invite him to assist 
him in his studies. He was made by that 
monarch Bishop of Sherborne, but seems to 
have resided a great part of his time at the 
court, assisting the king in the revival of 
learning, which he brought about. His name 
occurs in some catalogues of BiahoiJS of St. 
Davids ; but their historical value is small, and 
his occupations in England make it highly 
improbable that ho over attained the bishopric 
of his native place. His Life of King Alfred 
(De Rehm Gestis Alfredi) was long considered 
a thoroughly trustworthy authority. There 
is, however, little doubt that the work, as we 
have it now, contains large additions from 
the hands of later copyists, the great Camden 
being among the number. Some scholars 
have even gone so far as to declare the Life 
entirely., spurious. This seems, an extreme 
conclusion ; but there is little doubt that the 
work cannot be relied on as a thoroughly 
authentic contemporary biography. Accepted 
with these qualifications, the work is valuable 
and extremely interesting. [Alfred.] 

Ko MSS. of Asser are in existence, nor any 

work is planted in Monumenia Uistor. BrSann. ; 
and translated in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 

, Assessment. The assessment of taxa- 
tion begins to be important when direct taxa- 
tion itself assumes so much more importance 


with the Nonhan reigns. For the century and 
more during which taxation was looked for only 
from the land, Domesday remained the great 
rate-book, and its assessment remained un- 
altered. A township was rated in Domesday 
at such and such a number of hides, and paid 
its Danegeld or hidage accordingly. Tho towns 
arranged with the sheriff or the itinerant 
j ustices what sums they should pay. Only as 
the knight’s fee became the universal mode of 
reckoning the liability of military tenants, 
this liability had to be expressed in a new 
compilation — ^the Black Book of the Exchequer^ 
or rate-book for tenants-in-chief ; which 
again was revised more than a centuiy’^ later 
in the Testa de NevilL But Domesday itself 
was a return sent in to royal commissioners by 
each hundred and township, a joint work of the 
royal and popular powers. When, after tho 
Saladine tithe of 1188 upon movables as 
well as rents, taxation began to fall more and 
more on personal property, and to advance 
towards the subsidy of the fourteenth and 
succeeding centuries, then more than over the 
assessment of a tax required the free co- 
operation of each locality. Only from a 
jury of neighbours could a duo estimate be 
reached of a man’s property. The assessment 
of taxation was committed to representatives 
in each district, and taxation itself was 
rapidly becoming a function for the united 
representatives of tho whole nation. When 
this latter point is reached in tho Parlia- 
mentary system of Edward I., the matter Oi 
assessment loses its main constitutional im- 
portance, having already done its work. The 
knights of the shire, who in 1220, for instance, 
assess the average on their neighbours, in 
1296, assembled in one body’-, grant tho tax, 
and in the Good Parliament of 1376 demand 
the right to settle its appropriation. And 
indeed, as early as 1334, assessment becomes 
little more than mechanical when the rating 
of the fifteenth, made in that year and re- 
corded in the Exchequer, was thereafter 
taken as a standard. Henceforth the 
only question which remains to give trouble 
is concerned with the assessment of the 
clergy. When, from tho date above given 
(1188), their “spiritualities,” i.^., revenues 
from fees, &c., came under contribution, the 
assessment was carried out by the same 
method of juries of neighbours, until, in 1260, 
the Norwich taxation made by order of Pope 
Alexander IV., and in 1291 the valuation 
superseding it, which was made by order of 
Nicholas IV., and which covered both “ tem- 
poralities ” and ** spiritualities,” gave the 
clergy a permanent independent rate-book, 
which was acted on till the Reformation. 
But it left an opening for constant disputes 
in the next two centuries as to the mode and 
rate of assessment to be applied; first, to 
lands acquired by tho Church since tho valua- 
tion of 1291, and secondly as to the large 
class of chantry priests and private chaplains 
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whom that valuation liad Ihit out/of apcount* 
Thia clerical valuation iuid the lay aasesa- 
ment of Domesday, as well as the rating to 
auhridiea of. the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth ocoituries, were probably far below 
the real value. Not only were, exemptions 
wide and numerous, but the rating itself was 
evidently at a nominal valuation. The 
BoAiesday hide, for meample, omitted un* 
productive ground; and the later subsidies 
did not fall on a knight’s equipment or a 
peasant's implements. The lightness of the 
assessment must, in fact, be sot against the 
burdensomeness of early taxation due to its 
uncertainty, its wasteful modes of collection, 
and its suicidally short-sighted principles. 
When the methods of assessment ceased in 
the fourteenth century to have a formative 
effect on the constitution, their chief import- 
ance is over. But here, too, the Tudor and 
Btuart kings, going back for precedents to 
an age before tho national libertios were set 
on a firm constitutional basis, revived on 
several occasions mere arbitrary methods, and 
disregarded the valuations which had been 
accepted for two centuries. Thus the com- 
missionors under Wolsey’s ^eat scheme of 
taxation in 1622, and again in 1626, were to 
assess each man,’ clerk or lay, to tho value of 
his chattels. In 1621 the assessors were to dis- 
regard old rates, and to rate every man accord- 
ing to their own knowledge, not oven accepting 
his own declaration, and such was the prece- 
dent followed in the raising of ship-money. 
The whole practice, too, of benevolences and 
of forced loans levied according to oiiicial esti- 
mates of the individual’s property, was an 
application of arbitrary assessment. Again, 
in the seventeenth century, with the establish- 
ment of the excise arose a question of some 
practical moment, how this was assessed. 
Similar points Of social interest are connected 
with the injurious effects of certain taxes, 
assessed on a false principle, as the window- 
tax ; or the introduction of the income 'fox, 
.In which recourse has to be made to a iudo 
method of joint assessment by the payer him- 
self and by aU official commissionoi*!; But 
^ese methods are, as a matter of fact, 
gumunteed against unjustly operating, by 
the right of appeal to a higher body or h court 
of law. ■ 


HadOX, Mint, of tho Exehwusr ; Lingaid, Hitt, 
of Englumdt iU. 11^119 j • Pauli, OiselMnte vsn 
England U 683-d85j Stubbs. Const. J$it. aUd 
Sthei Chartora and pootmenU ; Hallom, Coum, 
Uist. ; Msy, Const, ffist. [ATK S.p 
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▲narientb. The (1713), or the “ coittracir’' 
for supplying the Spanish colonies jm the 
Western world with negfo slaves, wasift fi^ 
an arrangement between fVance andj^hi. 
After the merchandise ^d be^n carri© 

Genoa and Portugal, # had been 
in 1702 by a Frm^h company, 
the stipulations of ihe^reaty of Utj 
right was sttrrendcred fo £«j|land, 

Ji ^ 



firmed aepeciaktr^ty o£/foi^%two causes. 
After France had'^^res^ed thCr A^denfo^ 
Spain was it. to Fnglakd for thirty 

years, at the end, of whioh period, -and a 
further term of three year% the traffic was fo; 
be wound up. England was to fomjth'dj^OO 
negroes annually. With the Assiento. England 
was to have the right of sending two ships n 
year, each of five hundred tons burden, to 
America with negroes. A contest for this 
profitable monopoly soon arose between the 
African and the South Sea Company; the 
latter were successful, and obtained the fourth 
part reserved for the queen by the terms of 
the treaty. On the outbreak of war with 
Spain, England lost the Assiento, but it was 
once more renewed in 1726, and wag again 
restored to her by the Peace* of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748), for the remaining four years 
which it had to run. “ Not one person,” sajrs 
Mr. Wyon, seems to have imagined that 
there was anything immoral or unjustifiable 
in the business itself.” 

T. H. Burton, Reign of Qneen Anne; Wyon, 
Reign of Qneen Anne; Lecky, Hist of Eng. 

Assise (assisa-assisia) is a word of doubt- 
ful etymology; probably at least two words 
have converged to create the ideas under- 
lying the various senses of tho term; viz. 
(«), assido or assideo, to sit down — i.e.f a 
session or a settlement, the notions perhaps 
common to most meanings of assize; {b) 
accido, to tax {qf. excise and aeaieue redditue). 
Besides these (c) there must he some con- 
nection with the Anglo-Saxon asetniss, a 
law (of. 6tablis8oment do’ 8. Louis); and (d) 
Ducange’s editors can explain assisia only by 
reference to Arabic. 

Meanings — (1) Session, and, specially, 
Judicial Session. — ^This meaning, which is 
found so early as in the Pipe Roll 2, Henry 
II., may possibly be the original one; cf. 
WatsiiiB, J)e Jure Vet, Munie, Norm., i. 66; 

assize est une assemblee do plusieurs sages 
hommes en laquolle ce qui ysera .jugie doit 
avoir produrablp fermete.” From this com© 
the “Grandes” and “Petites Assises” of 
France, and the Courts of Criminal J urisdic- 
tion, called “Cours d’Assises,” in the Code 
Napoleon. The modem English use to de- 
note the court of the justices on circuit is, 
perhaps ^by an accident, an example of this 
use word. A specialised case is the old 
use of assize for — 

(2) The Select Body Engaged in Administers 
ing the Trial — Provisions of Q^ord»in the 
V.provisum est quod nuUus miles non ponatur 
in juratis vel assisis .” — i.e., all kmgbfo are 
liable to .be S*^rymen. The words, aro elearly 
synonymous, though the old l^w books make 
a distiqction. The i^woin men ” are also 
the “ men settled ” to try a case. 

(3) A Law or OrdinanS^-i^i,e^, the ^<lex 
tissisa^” the sefol^ edict of ' the Iring. In 
reality >a law,’’tALis Assize in tins sense 
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profesied. to 1>6 mi oocaaloiial enact* 

meni^ va^ during ^Maura^an exjBoutive, not 
a legislative, apt. uus, the medUBval rever- 
ence for the **writ^ law/* which sprang 
from the solemn i^nse assigned to lex ** in 
^ the Bible and Bomah Law, was reacted, 
and legislative changes produced by a 
legal fiotioh— the Pr9Stor*s Edict, the 
Capitularies of the Oarolingians, the Pro- 
visions of Henry III., the ** Establishments ** 
of St. Louis, all of which had the same object.. 
Instances of such assizes are the ** Aalsises de 
Jerusalem/* g code for the Frank kingdom 
of Palestine, drawn up by Godfrey of Bouillon 
and his barons (1099), llen^ Il.’s Assizes of 
Clarendon, Northampton, Woodstock, Arms, 
Essoines, Ac. (** novas leges quas assisas 
vocavif*'), for which see below; the Assizes 
of Antioch, Sicily, Roumania, and in Brittany 
the Assizes of Count Geoffrey in 1185, and 
the Assize of Count John (against tho Jews) 
in 1239. Wherever Norman or Frank in- 
fluence went, twelfth-century law assumed 
tho form of assizes. 

(4) StaU lieffulations of the Pricey Quality^ 
<fcc., of various Commodities , — A sense kindred 
to previous paragraph. These were the assisao 
fbrum venalium *’ of old English and French 
law. Richard I. aimed— not very successfully 
— at uniform weights and measures (Assize 
of Measures in Hoveden, iv. 33). John fecit 
generaliter acclamari ut legalis assisa mnis 
inviolahiter observaretur ” (Matthew Paris, 
A.n. 1201). This points to pre-existing 
custom. There were also assizes of wine, 
ale, salt, boards, timber, wood, coal, butter, 
and cheese. These restrictions on trade and 
on adulteration were kept up quite late—^.y., 
there were three editions of the assize printed 
in 1528, 1530, and 1680. In 6 and 7 Wm. 
IV., Acts regulating the assize of bread were 
formally repealed. They were carried into 
Now England and long kept up there. 

(6) A Mode of Trial prescribed by an Assize 
(in sense of law)— ^.17. , the Grand Assize of 
Henry II. and the other ‘‘ real actions,” the 
assizes of Mort^ d’Ancester, Novel Dis- 
seisin, and Darein Presentment (see below). 
Spelman calls them **brevia regia et litigandi 
formulae.’* Assize here means (a) the law; 

(5) the rule instituted by it. 

(6) The Trial itself in the assize of 
^ Northampton the royal direction to the 

i 'ustices to try robbers (ut faciant assisam de 
sitronibus) ; ef, cum brevibus assisarum et 
placitorum” in royal writ of 1231. 

(7) Assessment — i.e,^ the settlement of the 
incidence of a tax— ^.y., Pialogus De Scaccario, 
1. 8, Fiunt per comitatas communes assisa 
a justiciis errantibus — qua) idco dicuntur 
communes quia cognita summa quae de comi- 
tatu requiruntur,” &c. 

(8) A Tax-^e,y,y Liber Niger Scacariif cap. 
• De i)anegeldOf “ ex constitutis duobus solidus 
summa una quae communis assisa nuncupatur 
oxcrescit ; ** ef levare assisam,” to levy a tax. 


(9) Ftiia«.--Fixed by courts of justice— 
e,g,f in Brittany, << le seigneur peut oemander 
pour son betail I’essiso ou le dedommage a 
Ban choix.** 

(10) Assisus Redditus, — ^The fixed rent which 
customary tenants paid to the lord of the 
manor, beyond which they were free. This 
is analogous to the preceding. 

The various law glossaxies, suoh as Spelmau 
and. the modem works based ou him, collect 
the chief uses of assize; c/. Ducauge’s Olos- 
sarfum Medite et Hifima Latinitatis, and the old 
law books, Britton, Bracton, &o. |‘'p p <p j 

Assisgf Justices op, were originally the 
judges commissioned to try the special assizes 
or real actions mentioned in Assize (5). By 
27 Ed. I., 8. 1, c. 3, it was ordered that J usticcs 
of Assize should, if laymen, also make de- 
liverance of the gaol; and before long, the 
common law judges always were laymen. 
Gradually various other commijssions were 
given to them, as it was a main object of 
Edward I.*s judicial reforms to simphfy and 
consolidate the too numerous Acts which had 
oppressed the nation under his father. So 
the commissions of nisi prius, of oyer and 
terminer, and of tho peace, were added to 
those above mentioned ; until the judge, with 
his five commissions under the Great Seal, was 
on liis provincial circuit generally callea tho 
Justice of Assize, though, properly speaking, 
that was onW ono of his commissions. By 3 
and 4 Wm. IV., the actions of “ assizes ** were 
abolished, so that the present commission is 
only fourfold, hut the name has survived tho 
fact, and their courts arc still generally called 
the “ assizes,” and the town of their meeting 
the assize town. 

Assise of Arms, The, was an ordinance 
issued by Henry II. in 1181. It revived and 
organised the old national militia, based on 
tho obligation of all freemen to serve in the 
fyrd. Henry hoped it would be a safer 
support to his throne than the feudal levies 
or the unpopular mercenaries. By this 
assize all freemen were required to provide 
arms suited to their rank and means. A 
knight, or possessor of over sixteen marks 
yearly, provided a coat of mail, helmet, 
shield, and lance: the freeholder of ten 
marks, a hauberk, iron cap, and lance; and 
all burgesses and ” tota communa liberorum 
hominuin ** a gambeson, iron cap, and lance. 
Doubtful cases were decided bj*^ a jury. 
Elaborate provisions wore annex^ for the 
enforcement of the law. Paralleled in most 
other European countries, this assize was 
renewed by Henry III.’s system of watch' 
and ward, and by Edward I.*s Statute of 
Winchester. 

Stubbs, Select Charters; 155^1^. 

Assisa of Clarendon: (n^e), Henry 
II,*8 first great measure of judicial reform, 
was remarkable as formally Instituting, and 
giving legii^tive recognition to, the jury 
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system in criminal trials, as connecting the 
local with the central jurisdiction, and as the 
first effort to constitute a great administrative 
system. Henry I. had probably borrowed the 
institution of justices itinerant from the 
Carolingian missi. His plan was now enlarged 
and made permanent. A commission was sent 
round to each shire, to whom, in conjunction 
with the sheriffs, grand juries of the county 
were to present accused or suspected persons. 
The ordeal by water furnished a further 
means of discrimination. This new system 
of presentment and ordeal abolished com- 
. purgation. Other provisions r^uired all 
qualified persons to serve on juries, opened 
every franchise to the sheriff, regulated the 
treatment of waifs and strangers on purely 
Anglo-Saxon principles, directed sheriffs to 
help each other, to mako lists of fumtives, 
forbade religious houses to receive “ idiquem 
de minuto populo,” unless sick to death or 
of good repute, and forbade hospitality to the 
heretics condemned at Oxford. 

Stubbs, Select ChfiHere, 140—146. 

Assise of Darrein Presentment. 

An action to determine the lawful patron of 
a benefice. If a tenant in fee or in tail had 
himself presented, or if his ancestors had 
presented, to a benefice, or if a tenant for 
life or years had himself presented and the 
nominee had been duly instituted, but after- 
wards the old possessor of the advowson had 
been debarred from exercising his right, ho 
could institute a recognition of darrein 
presentment J*' This inquest was originated 
by Henry II., and is alluded to in Glanvil. 
By Magna Oharta (art. 18) it was to bo held, 
along with the assizes of mart d'anceater and 
novel disseisin four times a year, by two jus- 
tices in the county court, in conjunction with 
a jury of four knights of that county; but 
the Charter of 1217 reserves cases of dairein 
presentment to the Justices in banco (art. 16). 
By the Statute of Westminster the (3 
Ed. I., c. 51), the assize was again assimilated 
the other two, and directed to Iw held 
every Advent, Septuagesima, and Lent^ li be- 
came early obsolete, as the writ quare imjpedit 
gave an easier means of prosecuting claims 
to advowson, and was abolished, ^th all 
“ real actions,’* by 3 and 4 Wm, IV., t* 27. 

Assise of Mort d’ Ancestor. When 
the heir to an estate was deprived by a 
stranger of part of what had been |n the 
possession of his predecessor (iintocei|W>r) it 
the time of the latter’s decease, hi could 
apply for a possessory writ, de mor^ anifh 
eesaoris, Olmvil, to whom we o^ otjr 
earliest knowled.ge of wlutt was probabb th^n 
one of Heurjr Il.’a novelties, doscrim W 
process of the inquest. The sheriff 
a jury of twelve lawful frwholdersSf tfe 
neighbourhood, and the suit is determmed m 
their testimony. It was held by th^S^ip|i 1 
in the shire, mostly with a jury *?:® | 


knights four times a year, acceding to MaguA 
ChAarta, g 18. But the Charter of 1217 direcUi 
the assize to be used only once a year. By 
the Statute of Westminster the fimt, it was 
held thrice in the year. It became obsolete, 
and was abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. IV. 

Assise of DTortliatii^^n (1176). A 
re-issue and expansion of the Assize of 
Clarendon, mark^ by the increased severity 
of the punishments, the lessened trust reposed 
in the sheriffs, and the gradual limitation of 
the ordeal. Those presented by ttie j ury who 
escaped on the ordeal, had to find bail for 
good behaviour if accused of a small offence ; 
but if felony or “murdrum” had to abjure 
the realm. Confessions before the jury must 
not be revoked before the judge. Some new 
legal articles are of great importance in 
relation to land tenure, reliefs, dower, and 
other feudal obligations. The concluding 
political articles require, in reference to the 
1173 rebellion, oaths of fealty even from 
villains, the destniction of castles held against 
the king, the safe custody of all others, the 
registration of fugitives and outlaws. The 
justices are to make exhaustive inquiries of 
all kinds, hold all pleas, and look after the 
royal revenue. The country is divided into 
six circuits, to be visited by six commissions. 

Stubbs, Select Charters, 143->145. 

Assise of ITovel Disseisin. An action 
that lay with a tenant unjustly dispossessed 
of his lands, tried by the itinerant lusticos 
before a jury of the neighbourhood.. The 
importonce attached to this assize illustrates 
the widespread lawlessness of the times. Its 
limitation to recent disseisins is equally signi- 
ficant. The Assize of Northampton (chap. 5) 
directs “Ut Justitias Regis faciant rocogni- 
tionem de dissaisinis factis a tempore quo 
dominus rex vonit in Angliam post pacem,” 
and this seems to be the original text of the 
assize. The assize is called by Bracton 
“ Summaria cognitio absque magna juris 
solennitate,” and bv the Statute of West- 
minster the second “festinum remedium.” 
Its history is the same as the history of the 
assizes of mort d'ancester and darrein present^ 
msnt. Analogous to it was the aosize of fresh 
force, so called, because the plaint was to be 
within sixty days of the injury. It was a 
writ that lay by custom, of a town when a 
man ms disseised within the borough. Similar 
also was the assize of nuisance. 

Assize of Vtnuu lay with ^e possessor 
of an ecclesiastical benefice to recover lands 
of the Church alienated by his predecessor. 
The term “ utrum ” was the emphatic word 
which directed the jury to inquire whether 
the tenements or lands were in frai^ almoign 
of the descendant’s churdi, or the lay fee of 
the tenant. It was instituted by statute 14 
Ed. III«, e* 17, and practically ended by the 
restmiiung statute 13 Eliz., o. 10. 
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4MMris0 of Woodstock, or the Asma# 
of the forest^ drawn up by Henry II. in 
1184, was the iirst code of any elaborateness 
for the government of the forests, which, from 
the time of the Conquest at least, were 
regarded as specially subject to the uncon< 
trolled jurisdiction of the monarch. The 
forest jurisdiction is arranged on just the 
same lines as the county jurisdiction, just as 
the manor organisation was based on that of 
the free township. The punishments are 
said to be milder than those in vo^ue under 
Henry I., but the whole assize is full of 
vexatious claused, which must have been very 
irksome to dwellers in the forest. No one can 
possess a dog or a bow and arrows without a 
roved Mcence. Elaborate regulations have 
reference to the woods and clearings within 
the forest that belonged to private individuals. 
All men, from archmshop and earl down to 
the simple freeholder, are required to attend 
the forest courts on the summons of the 
master forester (this was repealed by Magna 
Charta). All persons over twelve years old 
dwelling within the forest are to swear to 
keep the peace of the forest. Hounds are to 
have their foreclaws cut off, and no tanners 
or bleachers of hides are to dwell therein, 
beyond the limits of a borough. [Forests.] 

Silect Charters, 150—152 ; Reeves* History of 
English Law and Blackstone’s Commentaries 
give a fall account of tliis and most of the 
above ossizf s. Most of them are printed in Dr. 
Stubbs's Select Charters (with invaluable com- 
ments). See also his Const. Hist,, vol. i. 

[T. F. T.j 

Assise, The Guanb. A fonn of inquest 
b}’’ sworn recognitors in cases of suits to 
determine the possession of a freohol^ in- 
stituted by Henry II. as an alternative to 
wager of battle, which, since the Conquest, 
had been the ordinary way of trying such 
suits. The procedure, according to the assize, 
was as follows. On the motion of the posses- 
sor, the Curia Kegis stopped proceedings in 
the local courts until after the inquest. On 
the claimant’s command, four lawful knights 
wore selected and summoned, through the 
sheriff, to Westminster, where they elected 
twelve lawful knights of their neighbour- 
hood, before whom, and the king or his 
justices, the trial comes off. If the jury 
know the facts, they have only to declare 

* their verdict. If not, those ignorant are 
repkeed by better informed witnesses. Their 
decision is final. Long obsolete, the Grand 
Assize was only abolished by 3 and 4 Wm. IV., 
^p. 27. The text of Henry II.’s ordinance 
is lost, but a copious account of it is given in 
Glanvil, with much about its equity and 
superiority to the “ duellum.” 

Atalltflf T 91 ! Black. A name often given 
to the assiz6B at Oxford in 1577, when 

• pestilent savour” rose either frmh the noisome 
smell of the prisoners, or the daemp of the 
ground, owing to which all present were 


seized, within forty hours, of fever, and many 
died (some accounts say, with probable ex- 
aggeration, 300), including the chief baron, 
the sheriff, and a large number of the 
Oxfordshire gentry;. 

AsNSisOg, The Bloody. A term often ap- 
plied to the summer absizes of 1685, held m 
the Western Circuit after Monmouth^s rebel- 
lion; when Chief Justice Jeffreys sentenced 
more than 300 rebels to death for treason 
after the barest mockery of a trial. 

Ma^'aulay, His'ory, iL, chap. 5. A tract called 
The Bloody Assizes contains contemporaneous 
accounts of the executions, 

Associatdd Counties was the name 
given to the counties of Essex, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Hertford, to which 
were subsequently added Huntingdon and 
Lincoln. These counties formed an aeso-. 
ciation in 164*2 to keep the war out of, 
their own districts and raise an army for 
the Parliament. The Association was first 
commanded by Lord Grey of Wark, and 
subsequently by the Earl of Manchester and 
Cromwell. Other counties formed similar 
associations, “ but,” says Carlyle, “ the ‘Eastern- 
Association ’ is alone worth naming. All the 
other associations, no men of emphasis being 
in the midst of them, fell in a few months 
to pieces; only this of Cromwell’s subsisted, 
enlarged itself, grew famous: and, indeed,, 
kept its own borders clear of invasion duiing 
the whole course of the war.” 

Association in favour of William 
IXZ., (1) (1688), was devised by Sir Edward 
Seymour after the prince had landed in 
England, in order to bind his supporters 
by some mutual obligation. It was signed 
first at Exeter and then in all the western 
counties. (2) The more famous association, that 
of 1696, was formed on the discovery of the 
A8^aBS^ nation Plot. The idea was proposed by 
Sir Rowland Gwyn, and eagerly adopted by 
Montague. Tlie members of the House of 
Commons, each for himself, solemnly recog- 
nised William as rightful and lawful king; 
and bound themselves to stand by him ; and 
they vowed that, if his life should be 
shortened by violence, they would avenge 
his murder, and support the order of suc- 
cession settled by the Bill of Rights. The 
measure was opposed by the Tories in the 
Lower House, headed by Musgrave, on the 
gi’ound that the formula implied an ab- 
juration, and that William could not be 
properly described as “rightful and lawful 
king.” Leeds, in order to conciliate opposition 
in the Upper House, proposed the verbal 
alteration that it should ^ declared that 
William had a right by law ^ the English 
crown, and that no other person had any 
right whatever to that crown.^ This quibble 
satisfied nearly all the Tory peers. The 
country in general was soiz^ with great 
enthuinasm. The municipal corporations all 
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over the country iq)p^ded their sign^ures 
to similar documents. Everywhere orange 
ribands were worn, on whicn were written 
in letters of gold the words ** National 
Association for King William.” 

Burnet, Hi$t. of hia Own Time, iv, 899; 
Mftoaulay, HUfhry, iv. 070. 

Association Trojeet (1582) was the 
name given to the proposal, emanating 
from France, for associating James VI. and 
his mother, the Queen of Soots, together in 
the government of Scotland. 

Association to Protect Qireen 
Blisabeth, Bond of, 1584, was an attempt 
to organise all English Protestants into **a 
universal vigilance committee” (Froude), 
to defend the queen against the plots of the 
Papists. In Nov., 1584, Burleigh and Wal- 
^ingham framed an instrument declaring that 
the signers of it bound themselves together 
on oath to withstand any attempt against the 
queen’s person, and if any such attempt 
should be made and should bo successful, to 
pursue to the death the person or persons 
who had been concerned in it. The asso- 
ciation was primarily directed against Mary 
Queen of Scots, and was meant to show her 
partisans that her own death would follow 
closely on the assassination of Elizabeth. 
The oath of association was taken with 
enthusiasm by the nobility, privy councillors, 
judges, the clergy, and all who held office 
under the crown, and a large number of 
private persons throughout the country. 
Many of the Roman Catholic nobihty and 
gentry were among those who signed the 
Bond, 

State Triah, vol. i. ; Calendar of State Papere^ 
IhmeBtic Series (1581—1590) j Froude, HiaC of 
Eng., xii. 43. 

Associations (Ireland) Bill (iS26), 
6 George IV., c. 4, was directed cldefly 
against the Catholic Associations. It for- 
bade periodical sittings of political associa- 
tions, the appointment of committees for 
'more than fourteen days, the levying of 
inonev to redress grievances, the adiWister- 
ing of oaths, the exclusion of men on account 
of their religion, and the affiliation of i^cietios. 
It lasted for three years, but failed io crush 
O’Connell’s agitation. 

AsSWOd Xiords, The, consisted chiefly 
of Scottish nobles taken prisoners at t^ battle 
of Solway Moss, Nov. 26, 1642, who^ frooi a 
long sojourn at the English court, lad be- 
come to a certain extent identified wi|k 
Hsh interests. On their return to Stotlqiid 
after the death of James V., they |:ttnd4sr- 
took to serve Henry VIII. at the'^cotch 
court, giving hostag^ to the Engli ||f 
for their fidelity. Henry, howevcK 
found that their good faith was doubtjMf 
in 1544 they openly joined the 1 &tioi|il 
party. The assured *Lorda consist^^f the 
Earls of Oassilis aud Glencaimwf Lozp 


Fleming, Somerville, Maxwell, and Oliphant, 
taken at Solway Moss ; together with the Earl 
of Angus and his brother, Sir (^rge 
Douglas, who had long been refugees at the 
English court. 

Aooye, The Battle of (Sept. 23, 1803), 
during the Mahratta War, was fought ^tween 
an army, of 4,500, commanded by General 
Wellesley, and the great army of Dowlut Rao 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar ; which, after 
the capture of Jalnapoor on the 2nd, was 
retreating towards the Adjuntee Pass, while 
the English, in two divisions, under Welles- 
ley and Colcmel Stephenson, were attempting 
to intercept them. The Mahrattas were 
strongly entrenched, with their left resting 
on Assyo, when Wellesley came tp with 
them, and without waiting for Colonel 
Stephenson, resolved to attack them. Wel- 
lesley had given the most positive in- 
junctions to the officer commanding the 
pickets to avoid the cannon, planted m the 
village, but in spite of this he led his troops 
directly up to the muzzles of the guns, which 
poured an incessant shower upon the assail- 
ants. The 74th Regiment, which supported 
them, was thus exposed to a hotter lire than 
any troops had over before encountered in 
India. To save it, more troops had to be 
moved up amid this terrific fire. The in- 
domitable courage and energy of the British 
troops, however, bore down all resistance, 
and Scindiah’s infantry gave way. The 
English (»valry then charged, and forced 
them off the field. The victory was com- 
plete ; but it was dearly gained by the loss 
of one-third of the army. 

Wellingrton, Deepatchea ; G. Duff. Hist, qf the 
Mahrattas; Mill. UUt. of India, vi. 520, 

Astley, Jacob, Lord (d. 1652), had served 
in many foreign countries, and had distin- 
guished himself in Germany under Gustavus 
Adolphus. He joined the army of Charles I., 
and, having taken part in the battles of 
Edgehill, Brentford, and Newbury, was raised 
to the peerage. At the battle of Naseby, 
Astley commanded the infiintry, and in 1646 
he made a last stand at Stow-on-the-Wold 
against the Parliament. Here he was defeated 
by Brereton and taken prisoner. He com- 
pounded for his estate, gave his parole not 
to serve any more against Parliament, and^ 
speoMte rest of his life in retirement. 

Astoilp Sir Arthur C^. Sept. 12, 1649), 
was a distinguished soldier, who had acquired 
military experience abroad. Hetvas governor 
of Oxford at the beginning of the Civil War, 
but was soon after disable by a wound. At 
a later period he was ^vemor of Reading. 
In 1649, Ormonde made him governor of 
Drogheda, hoping that he would be able to 
hold out till the rains. This he was unable 
to do, and on the taking of the place he was ' 
literally hadked to pieces by the Puritan 
soldiers. 
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Athaliag (^mBLxif o) was a title of 
honour among the Anglo-Saxons, meaning one 
who is of noble (atthel) blood. In the earlier 
juried, the JSorta$ and JSthel are used to 
designate the class spoken of bv Bede as 
nobilesy in all probability *<the desceniknts 
of the primitive nobles of the first settlement, 
who, on the institution of royalty, sank one 
step in dignity from the ancient state of rude 
independence ” (Stubbs). As the nobility of 
blood became superseded by the nobility of 
service, the title of Mtheling was gradually 
confined to the princes of the blood royals and 
in the ninth and tenth centuries is used 
exclusively for the sons or brothers of the 
reigning king. Though he seems to have 
held ncr official position in right of his birth, 
the atheling was superior in dignity to all 
men but the king and the great functionaries 
of the Church, as shown by his “ wer-gild.” 
In the “north people’s law” of the tenth 
century, the gild of the atheling and the 
archbishop (and in this case of the “eorl” 
who corresponds no doubt to the Danish 
“jarl”), is 16,000 thrymsas, while that of 
the bishop or ealdorman is 8,000. So too 
in the laws of Athelstan of Wessex. The 
atheling attended the Witenagemot as one of 
the magnates of the kingdom, and was one 
ef those who were least seldom absent from 
it. The name was kept up after the Norman 
Conquest, and is appliea not only to the 
oung princes, the sons of Edmund Ironside, 
ut also to William “Clito,” the son of 
Henry I. and Matilda, and possibly to Henry 
himself. 

Stubbs, Con»t. HUt,, ch. vi, ; Thoroe, Anc, 
Laws and Institutes (§ Wer-gildsy, Freeman, 
Norm, Conq., vol. iv., appendix E E. 

Athelixig, Edoau, [Edgar Atheling.] 

Athelney (Aethelinga eigge), the Isle of 
Princes, is situated about seven miles from 
Taunton. Hither, in 878, Alfred the Great 
repaired after his defeat by the Danes, and 
here ho remained concealed for nearly a year, 
when, sfiUying forth, he defeated the invaders 
and comi^elled them to make peace. At that 
time Athelney was a veritable island in the 
midst of fens and marshes, but it has since 
been drained and cultivated. 

AtheUrbau (JEthelstan) {b. 895, s, 925, 
* d. 940) was the son of King Edward, and 
grandson of Alfred. According to William 
of Malmesbury, his mother, Ecgwyn, was of 
humble origin, and it has been thought that 
ho was illegitimate. On the death of Edward, 
the Mercians and West- Saxons chose Athel- 
stan as their king, and he was crowned at 
Kingston-on-Thames. There appears to have 
been some opposition to his accession, and it 
is probable that a conspiracy was formed 
against him by some of the leading nobles 
and prixlces of the royal house. The plot, 
however, was suppressed, and Athefetah 
speedily attained to a portion of greatw 


power and dignity than that of any of the 
preceding West-^xon sovereigns. One ol 
his sisters married Sihtric, the Danish King 
of Northumbria, and on his death Athelstan 
invaded the territories of his successor, Guth- 
frith, and compelled him to hold his kingdom 
as a tributary state. Subsequently he made 
several expeditions against the Welsh of 
Wales and Cornwall, and reduced their rulers 
also to the position of subject princes. Thus 
under him the state of Wessex became one 
of the great powers of Western Europe, and 
was held in high estimation by foreign 
governments. Of Athelstan’s sisters, one, 
Elgiva (JElgifu), married Otto the Great, Duke 
of the Saxons (afterwards Emperor), and 
another Ethilda (Eadhild), Hugh, Duke of the 
French, and father of Hugh Capet. Athel- 
stan took a considerable share in the poli- 
tics of northern France, and it was chiefly 
by his efforts that Louis d’Outremer, the son 
of Charles the Simple, was restored to his 
throne. In 937 a formidable league was 
formed against the power of Wessex, between 
the Danes, Scots, and Britons. Constantine, 
the King of Scotia, Anlaf (Olaf), the son of 
Guthfrith of Northumbria, and Anlaf (Olaf) 
Cuaran, the Danish King of Dublin, together 
with Owen of Cumberland and other British 
chieftains, united their forces. A great 
battle was fought at Brunanburh, in 
Northumberland, in which the invaders 
were completely defeated, with terrible 
loss. [Brunanburh.] Athelstan’s subsequent 
years were peaceful and uneventful. Athelstan 
is greatly praised by the chroniclers, and 
he appears to have been a wise and vigorous 
ruler. Such of his laws as remain show that 
his wars and foreign policy were far from 
absorbing the whole of his attention. His 
ordinances are more particularly directed 
to the enforcement of the system of mutual 
assurance and association, which heL". so 
great a pLice in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 
One of the most important of his acts was 
that in which it is law that every landless 
man shall have a lord; and the “ Judicia 
Civitatis Lundonim,” attributed to Athelstan, 
are highly valuable in connection with the 
history of gilds and cjvic associations. The 
chief imputation on Athelstan’ s character is 
the alleged murder, by drowning, of his half- 
brother, Edwin, on the pretext that he was 
engaged in a conspiracy against the king; 
but the story is doubtful. It is told in the 
Chronicle, but is not accepted by William of 
Malmesbury, 

Angio-Sax, Chron . ; William of Malmesliiiy ; 
Henry of Huntingdon ; Simeon of Durham. 
Also LamMnberg, AngloSdkon Kinas ; and 
Palgrave, Jsng, Commonwedtthi For Athelstan's 
Laws, tee Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes; 
and Stubbs, Const Hist,, i. Ac,, and Select 
Charters, 67. [S. J. L.j .. 

Athenryi Thb Battle of (1316), was 
fought betwe^ Feidlim O’Connor and the 
English, under William de Burgh and Hichurd 
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de Bermingham. Eleven thousand O^Oonnors 
fell beside their chief, and the sept disappears 
from history. The O’Connors were ostensibly 
fighting in the interest of Edward Bruce. 

Atherton Moor, or Adwalton, The 

Battle of (June 30, 1643), was a skirmish 
fought between the Royalists, under the 
Ean of Newcastle, and the Parliamentaiians, 
under Fairfax. The latter were completely 
routed, and the c^ture of Bradford (from 
which Atherton Moor is some four miles 
distant) by the Royalists was the immediate 
result. 

Athlone, Oodakt de Ginkell, Earl 
OF (A 1640, d. 1720), was one of the Dutch 
officers who accompanied William of Orange 
to England. In 1689 he reduced some Scotch 
regfiments who had mutinied at Harwich 
when under orders to be in readiness to cross 
to the Continent. He accompanied William 
to Ireland, and commanded a body of horse 
at the battle of ihe Boyne. When William 
left Ireland, Ginkell was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief : He reduced ^llymore with- 
out difficulty and proceeded to lay siege to 
Athlone, which he carried by assault, and 
subsequently won the victory of Aghrim 
over St. Ruth. This victory completed the 
conquest of Ireland (July 12). Ginkell then 
besieged Limerick, which he captured (Oct. 2), 
and granted fairly favourable terms to tho 
defenders. A violent dispute arose between 
Ginkell and Sarsficld, the Jacobite leader, as 
to the destination of the Irish troops; till 
at length it was decided that they might make 
their choice between England and France. 
For those services Ginkell was created Earl 
•of Athlone. The small estate that was given 
him in Ireland for his services was one of 
the objects of the Commons’ attack in 1700. 
[Resumption Bill.] After the declaration of 
war with France he competed unsuccessfully 
against the Duke of Marlborough lor tho 
position of commander of the Dutch forces. 
7Before tho arrival of the great duke hi Flan- 
doxB, his clever occupation of Nime^en pro- 
vexitsd its seizure by Marshal . .Boufilers. 
Ginkell had little knowledge or understanding 
of English feelings and institutions ; but his 
abilities as a general were certainly above 
the average. ! 

AtUoM, The Capture of (JuAe 19*<-30, 
1691), was Ginkell’s first imporjfcant suc- 
•^cess over the Irish followers of Jamet II* 
under the French general, St. Ru|bi. \^ter 
the fall of Ballymore the whole arffiy n&ved 
westward to Athlone. *^It was, berl&s,** 
says Macaulay, “ in a military" poinif of pew, 
the most important place in the islaM.*' fThe 
town was surrounded by rampartsibf ^pth, 
and lay partly in lieinster and in 

Oonnaught, the English quairter homg 
former and the Celtio quarter in the ftter iThe 
Shannon, which is the boundary .^ thepwa^ 




provinces, rushed through Athl<me in a deep 
and rapid stream, and turned two large 
mi^ which rose on the arches of a stone 
bridge. Above the bridge, on the Con- 
naught side, a castle towered to the height 
of seventy feet. Fifty or sixty vards below 
the bridge was a narrow fora. On the 
20th, Ginkell assaulted the English quarter 
and mastered it with trifling loss. On tho 
22nd he opened fire- on the castle. A 
struggle now began for the possession of the 
bridge, resolutely defended by the Irish 
under Maxwell. St. Ruth, thinking tho 
position perfectly secure, had not yet come 
up, but lay about two miles off, sending his 
subordinate, D’Usson, to conduct the defence. 
On June 30th, Ginkell resolved to^^try the 
ford. With Mackav, Talmash, Prince George 
of Darmstadt, and the Duke of Wurtembeig at 
their head, the soldiers dashed into the water. 
The Irish, greatly to the disgust of the 
French commander, offered but feeble resis- 
tance, and the town was taken. 

Burnet, Hist, of hU Oirn Time; Macaulay, 
Hiit of Eng . ; Story’s Continuation. 

Atholo, John Stuart, 4th Earl of 
(d. 1579), was a staunch Romanist and sup- 
porter 01 Mary Queen of Scots. He was named 
one of the Commission of Regency established 
on the abdication of Mary, 1 667. On Mupay’s 
return from France he accompanied him to 
Lochloven and had an interview with tho 
queen. In 1569 he was suspected of plan- 
ning a rebellion against Murray. In 1577 
he combined with Argyle against the Regent 
* Morton, whoso deposition was in g^roat part 
owing to his exertions, and about the same 
time was appointed Chancellor of Scotland; 
he died soon afterwards at Stirling, poisoned, 
it was said, by Morton. 

Athole, The Peerage of, appears to date 
back to tho time of Alexander I. of Scot- 
land, when Madach, a son of Donald Bane, 
is styled Earl of Athole. From his de- 
scendants it passed by marriage to tho 
Strathbogie family, one of whom, David, 
eleventh Earl of Athole, in the reign of 
Edward II., married the heiress of tho great 
families of Comyn and Valence, and bo- 
camo possessed of vast estates in England, 
His Scotch peerage was, however, forfeited in 
134il for his connection with tho BaUol party.* 
These Scotch estates were granted to Sir Neil 
Campbell, brother in-:law to King Robert 
Bruco, whose son, Sir John Campbell, wan 
created Earl of Athole. He died (at Halidoii 
Hill, in 1333) without issue, and the earldom 
was conferred on Sir W. Douglas, from ^ 
whom it passed to Robert Stui^, Great 
Steward of Scotland, and thus became vested 
in the royal -family. In 1457 Sir John 
Stuart, of Balveny, was created Earl of , 
Athole. The peerage became extinct in 1625, 
and iA 1628 was revived and granted to 
John. Mnmy, Earl of Tnllibardine, who was 



descended by his mother from the Stuart 
earls. John, the third earl of this family, 
was created Duke of Athole and Marquis of 
TulUbardine in 1703, in the peerage of Scot- 
land, and his third son and successor claimed 
and established his right to the barony of 
Strange in the peerage of England. 

Attacottif Ths, were an ancient Celtic 
tribe who inhabited a portion of Argyleshire 
and the greater part oi Dumbartonshire. 

Attainder. Attainder imjports that 
extinction of civil rights and capacities which 
took place whenever a person who had com- 
mitted treason or felonv received judgment of 
death or outlawry,” whether sucn judgment 
were pronounced by a royal justice after 
trial and conviction, or were decreed by a 
legislative Act of Parliament, called a Bill of 
Attainder. In ancient law this involved 
(1) Corruption of Bloody and (2) Forfeiture^ 
complete or partial. 

(1) The blood of the attainted criminal was 
held to be corrupted and stained, and the 
virtue by which he could inherit, and transmit 
and even hold, property destroyed. Attainders 
operated, in fact, exactly like a sudden 
discovery of illegitimacy in the possessor of 
property; the stream of inheritance was at 
once cut off, and could be ro-ostablished only 
by a special grant of the Legislature. From 
this it followed that the landis of the criminal 
reverted hack or escheated to the lord .of the 
fee, in subordination, however, to forfeiture 
to the crown : and that any title of his de- 
scendants which had to be traced through 
him to a remoter ancestor was obstructed 
and barred. This was felt to be such a 
hardship that, in the creation of now felonies 
since the reign of Henry VIII., Parliament 
has always provided that they shall not in- 
volve ** corruption of blood.” The statute 
64 Geo. III., c. 146, still further limits its 
operation to treason and murder. The In- 
heritance Act, 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 106, gave 
further relief by enacting that the attainder 
of an intermediate ancestor should not obstruct 
the tracing of the descent through him if 
his death took place before the property 
devolved. 

(2) Forfeiture for treamt transferred to the 
crown the entire property of the traitor. 

• Unlike escheat, it was no feudal innovation, 
but dates back to Saxon times, and, indeed, 
has been the rule in the early legislation of 
most nations. So foreign to early society is 
any compunction against punishing the son 
for the fathers crime that some ancient 
codes, not content with reducing a traitor’s 
children to beggary, involve them in the 
wme capital sentence ; and the Golden Bull 
declares that the sons of a subject who kills 
an elector have their lives spared only by the 
impenal bounty. The two kinds of property 
recognised by English law, lands and chattel^ 
were both forfeited absolutely to the crown 


for treason, but the forfeiture of the former 
followed on judgment, audits operation went 
back to the moment at which the treason 
was committed, making void all alienations 
which had been effected in the interval; 
the forfeiture of the latter followed on con- 
viction, and, from obvious motives of con- 
venience, had no such retrospective force. 
The wife's dower was untouched by the 
husband’s attainder till expressly included in 
the forfeiture by the merciless statute 6 and 
6 Ed. VI., c. 11. In the case of counterfeiting 
the coin, the shitutcs which made the 
offence treason limited the forfeiture to the 
life of the offender, aud expressly guarded 
the wife’s dower (6 Eliz., c. 11 ; 8 and 9 Will. 
III., c. 26 ; 16 Goo. II., c. 28). The celebrated 
statute of Queen Anne (7 Anne, c. 21) extended 
the same principle to all treasons by enacting 
that after the decease of the Pretender ** no 
attainder for treason should extend to the 
disinheriting of any heirs, nor to the prejudice 
of the right or title of any person” other 
than the offender himself ; but this humane 
provision was first delayed by 17 Geo. II., 
c. 39, and finally repealed by 39 and 40 Geo. 
III., c. 93. Forfeiture for felony was only 
partial, and seems to have arisen from an old 
right of the crown to commit tinlimited waste 
on tho lands of a felon. So detrimental did 
this prove to the interests of the lord of the 
fief, and of the country at largo, that in 
tho reign of Henry I. it was oommutod for 
the right to the profits for a year and 
a day, a rule confirmed by Magna Charta. 
The statute 17 Ed. II. confused the two, 
enacting that the king should have his year 
and a day and waste, and this remained the 
law till the Act 64 Geo. III., c. 146, which 
limited forfeiture to cases of treason and 
murder. But attainder, along with its effects 
of corruption of blood and forfeiture, was 
finally swept away by the Felony Act, 33 and 
34 Viet., c. 23. , 

Attainder, Bill of, was a legislative 
Act of the two Houses, introduced and passed 
exactly like any other Bill, and requiring tho 
royal assent, which declared a person or 
persons attainted. Originally aimed against 
offenders who fled from justice, and analogous 
to the Bill of Pains and Penalties, it was soon 
perverted to secure a more certain and speedy 
destruction of political opponents than could 
bo hoped from the impartiality or the routine 
of tho law courts. No restriction was possible 
in such a mode of procedure. Evidence was 
usually heard, but not invariably ; and even 
the presence of the accused was decided by 
the lawyers whom ThomaS Cromwell con- 
sulted on the subject to be tinnecessary, on 
the ground that there can be no authority 
j superior to statute. The ^rst recorded in- 
I stance of its employment is in the violent 
banishment of the Despenser# in 1321 by tho 
Parliament of Westminster ; an act which waf 




Held by Trussel, the justice who delivered judg- 
ment on the younger Hugh, to have involved 
attainder. With the deposition of Edward II. 
tiie appearance of the more regular method of 
impo^hment attests a less savage spirit in 
pofitical parties, till the outbreak of the Rose 
wars in 1459. In that year hostilities broke 
out on an attempt of the queen to have the 
Earl of Salisbury, the head of the Yorkist 
Nevilles, arrested. He completely defeated 
the force sent against him, and both sides 
rushed to arms. But the I^ncastrians were 
better prepared ; the Yorkist loaders had to 
fly the kingdom, and a Parliament met at 
Coventry which attainted them in a body. 
Two years later, after the decisive victory of 
Towton, the Yorkists lotaliated by a similar 


? ru»cnpi/iuii Ui uii luu pruuiiiioiib uttiiuatsi/iiaiis, 
Parliament, by the restriction of the fran- 
diise to 40s. freeholders (1430), and by the 
terrorism exorcised through the system of 
Livery and Maintenance, having become a 
mere tool in the h^nds of the dominant 
faction. Yet a petition, so 'late as 1432, 
praying that trials touching freehold or in- 
heritance should not be held in Parliament 
or council, shows that the Commons had still 
independence enough to display their sense of 
the danger. The new monarchy, which rose 
on the ruins of self-destroyed nobility, was 
strong enough to content itself as a rule 
with the ordinary methods of indictment 
and impeachment. But in 1539 the kins- 
men of Reginald Polo, including his aged 
mother, the Countess of Salisbury, daughter 
©f Edward IV., were cut off by Bill of 
Attainder, and the same fate overtook, in 
tho following year, the disgraced minister 
Cromwell, condemned by a singular retribu- 
tion without Ixnng heard in his own defence. 
Revenge in the one case, the preservation of 
the royal popularity in the other, demanded 
tho employment of a procedure which opuld 
dispense with legal proof of guilt. The at- 
tainder of Strafford, however, in 1641 marks 
the triumph, not of a political faction, bnt of 
a constitutional theory. By the lettqr of the 
Statute of Treasons (13521, which condemned 
attempts on the king’s lite and honour only, 
the earl was innocent ; but the Parliament 
maintained that the spirit of tho sta^te saw 
in the king the majesty of the state^and so, 
by implication, condemned all atti^pts., to 
overthrow the existing constitutioiil Tfee 
last instance in English history is that of Sir 
John Fenwick attainted and execute4in l5$97 
for participation in the Assassination 'Plot,.’ 
Beeves, of Eng. Law, iii. 424, &c. s Halljim, 

Const, Hitt. ; sir E. Hay, Parliamentiry PfSftc- 
tice; Stephen, Cammtntariet on the Pliaw^ of 
Eng.t i. 141, ito, • Kaiirht, Political CnAofxxAUi. 
Statutes 5 and 6 Ed. 191. ; 5 Eliz. ; 8 aid 9 'flu, 
in j 7 Anne; 54 0^.111., Ac. j-jj 

Attainder, Thb Great 
Hreland), was introduced into 
I^urliament on Jan, 25, 1689, and 



on it lasted some time. James II. ^ve his 
consent to it with great reluctance. It natu- 
rally had a very bad effect on the English 
Jacobites. Between 2,000 and 3,000 names, 
including half the Irish peerage,, and even 
many imminent Jacobites, were' included 
in the Bill. All those who were in rebellion 
against the king (James II.) were to sur- 
render and take their trial before August 
10, otherwise they were to be deemed g^ty 
of high treason. All those who had left 
Ireland before Nov. 5, 1688, were to appear 
for the same purpose before Sept. I, 1689, 
Those who had left Ireland before Nov. 5, 
1688, and were then in England, Scotland, 
or the Isle of Man, were allowed till Oct. 1. 

In case of a valid excuse for not presenting 
themselves, the estates were to be placed 
temporarily in the hands of the king, but to 
bo restored on the accused person’s return. 
Tho king’s pardon granted before Nov. 1 
was to be valid, otherwise to be of no avail. 
Macaulay asserts that care was taken to keep 
the list of attainted persons secret, but the 
evidence adduced seems inconclusive. The 
same author calls it an Act without parallel 
in tho history of any civilised country.” In 
excuse for the Irish wo must look to the his- 
tory of Ireland since 1641, and to the conduct 
of the English Parliament at the same time. 

Archbishop Bing, S^aie of the Proteatanta in 
Ireland^ 1692; Proude, Eng, in Ireland: Macaulay, 
ni t. of Eng, 

Atterbnry, Francis {b. 1662, d. 1732), 
Bishop of Rochester, was educated at West- 
minster and Christchurch, Oxford, and distin- 
guished himself with his pen as a defender 
of the reformed religion against the attacks 
of James II. After the Revolution ho took 
the oath of allegiance to the new government 
He took orders, and, after being preacher at 
the Rolls Chapel, became one of the royal 
chaplains (1702), but resided at Oxford. 
There he helped Boyle in his edition of 
tho spurious Lcttcis of Phalaris, and revised 
his Answer to Bentley. He now wrote several 
|)amphlet8 in support of tho powers of the 
Lower House of Convocation. In 1704, ho be- 
came Doctor of Divinity and Dean of Oarlislo. 

In 1710, however, he seized tho opportunity 
of the Sacheverell ^ prosecution, and framed 
the speqeh which that divine pronounced at • 
the wP of the House of Lords. [Sachbv- 
ERELL.] He became Dean of Christ Church, 
and subsequeutly (1713) Bishop of Rochester, 

” because he was so bad a dea^^.” He es- 
poused tho Jacobite ctmse, and on the death 
of Anne implored the ministry to proclaim 
James III, Disliked by George I. because 
of his refusal to sign the bishops’ dejQlaration 
of fidelity, he began, in 1717, to corre8|K)nd 
directly with the Pretender. On the failure 
of Atterbury*8 plot to restore the Stuarts (^c ■ 
belo^ wa^ imprisoned, and a Bill of Pains 
and j^enalties being introduced, he was forced 
to live England, professing his innocence. 
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For « time he resided at Paris^ and was chief 
adviser of the Pretender. He became “the 
phantom minister of a phantom court,” and 
engaged in the schemes for a Highland 
rebellion (1723). Atterbury was the type of 
the High Church clergy, most of whom were ^ 
Jacobite at heart, and he “ would have made * 
an admirable bishop,” says Lord Stanhope, 

<< had he been a less good partisan.” He was a 
clever, versatile, but somewhat fussy politician, 
always full of daring schemes and speculative 
adventures. 

F. Williams, Memoirs and Corretpondence of 
Atterbury, 2 vols., 1860; Lord Macaulay, Bio< 
graphy in Eneyl, tritann. ^ 

A^vbliry’s Plot (1721), a Jacobite 
conspiracy, was occasioned by the confusion 
in England owing to the failure of the South* 
Sea Scheme and the revival of Jacobite 
hopes on the birth of the Young Pretender. 
It was concocted by a council of five— Atter- 
bury, Bishop of Rochester, the Earls of 
Arran and Orrery, Lords North and Gower — 
who constantly communicated with James 
the Old Pretender. They quarrelled a good 
deal amongst themselves, and offered their 
leadership fo Lord Oxford, but he declined 
it. They intended to procure a force of 
5,000 men from abroad, and, failing that, as 
much arms, money, and men as they could. 
They then proposed to seize the Bank, Ex- 
chequer, and other places where money was 
lodged, and to proclaim the Pretender during 
the absence of the king from England, when 
James was to embark for this country. Un- 
fortunately for the success of their scheme, 
they applied for 5,000 men to the Regent 
of France, who promptly betrayed their de- 
sign to the English envoy, Sir Luke Schaiib. 
They were allowed to continue for some time 
longer, their communications being opened 
by the government; ultimately, the leaders 
were arrested and the conspiracy was frus- 
trated. 

Coxe, Walpole, ii. 534, &o. ; Stanhope, Hi«t. 
of Eng.t ii. 52. 

Attomey-Generali The, is the chief 
law officer of England, who is appointed to 
represent the crown in all matters affecting 
its interests. The meaning of the term is 
thus explained in the early text-book, lea 
Termes de la Ley: “An attorney is one 
appointed by another man to do something 
in his stead, and is either general or special. 
Attorney-General is he that is appointed to 
all our affairs or suits, as the attomey- 
^neral of the king, attorney-general of the 
duke.” In modem times the Prince of 
Wales is the only person besides the crown 
who appoints an “ Attorney-General,” who, 
however, is usucdly spoken of as “ the Attor- 
ney-General for the Duchy of Lancaster or 
Cornwall” (os the case may be).. .j*;The 
Attorney-General must be a party to. all 
actions affecting the prown ; and, as repre- 


sentative of the crown, he prosecutes for 
crimes, and also brings actions for revenue 
causes. Until comparatively recently, the in- 
come of the ofiicc was deiived for the most part 
from patent fees. Now, however, it is fix^ at 
£7)000 per annum, exclusive of fees for legal 
advice and services. The first record of the 
designation “Attomatus Regis” occurs in 
the 6th year of Edward I. The second 
named is William de Giselham (a.d. 1278), 
who two years afterwards is called “ king’s 
serj^t.” In a.d. 1315 — 16, three Attoraati 
Regis are mentioned in the same year as 
king’s Serjeants. It was probably during the 
reign of Mary that the person who had been 
originally chosen to represent the king gene- 
rally became a royal officer with that par- 
ticular function. In 1614, a question was 
raised as to whether tho Attorney- General 
(Sir Francis Bacon) could legally sit in the 
House of Commons, “because by his office ho 
is an assistant of the House of Lords.” 
Bacon was allowed to retain his seat, hut in 
1620, 1625, and 1640, on the bestowal of the 
ofiBice on members of the House, they vacated 
their seats. On tho appointment of North in 
1673, he retained his seat, and his successors 
have continued to sit without hindrance. 
[Solicitor-General.] 

Foss, Judges of England, iii. 44, 207, iv. 20, 
138, 194 ; Manning, Dignity of a Serjeant-at-Law. 
See also Beeves, Hist, of Eng, Law, xxv. ; and 
Termes de la Ley, sub nom. [B R W ] 

Attwoody Thomas (5. 1784, d. 1866), was 
a banker, of Birmingham, and Gracechurch 
Street, London, and first attracted public 
attention by his vigorous opposition to the 
Orders in Council of 1812. He condemned 
the return to cash payments after the war, 
and wrote some pamphlets advocating paper 
money in 1815 and 1816. He was a vigorous 
advocate of parliamentary reform, and the 
chief founder in 1829 of tho Birmingham 
Political Union. Ho was one of the first 
members for Birmingham after the passing 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Anchmntyy Sir Samuel (5. 1762,^1822), 
entered tho army at the age of four^n, and 
was despatched on active service to America 
under Sir W. Howe. Ho was present at most 
of the principal engagements in the earlier 
years of the war. In 1778 he returned to 
England, but almost immediately left for 
India, where ho remained for nineteen years. 
He served in the campaigns on the Malabar 
coast, and in Mysore and against the Rohillas,. 
and he also took part in the siege of Bering^ 
patam under Lord Cornwallis. Returning in 
1797, he was gazetted to a brevet-colonelcy, 
and in 1801 joined Baird’S Indian force in 
Egypt, and became adjutant-general. After 
the surrender of Alexandria in 1802 ho 
returned to England, and four years biter 
was sent to command a division of the 
troops in the Rio de la Plata, which be 



found in a dangerous position. By his skill 
and energy he restored confidence to the 
army, and on the 3rd February, 1307, carried 
Monte Video by storm. Auchmuty, on his 
return, was appointed to the command in chief 
ai Madras, and in 181 1 gave valuable assistance 
in the reduction of Java. Two years later he 
returned to England, and was appointed to 
command the forces in Ireland, which post 
he held till his death at Dublin in August, 
1822. 

Anehy (Eocha, Achaicus), King of 
Dalria^, was the son of Aodhfin^ whom he 
succeeded, 796. He was on friendly terms 
with Charlemagne, to whom he rendered 
gimt assistance in the establishing of 
universities in France. He is said to have 
married Erfusia, a Pictish princess, and thus 
to have bequeathed to his grandson Kenneth 
a claim to the Pictish crown. 


Auckland, William Eden, 1st Lord 
{h. 1743, d. 1814), tko third son of a Durham 
baronet. Sir Robert Eden, was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, and was called to 
the bar in 1769. In 1771 he published 
“Principles of Penal Law,” which brought 
him into notice, and he was appointed auditor 
and one of the directors of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and in the following year an Under- 
secretary of State. In 1774 the Duke of 
Marlborough gave him the family seat of 
Woodstock. T wo years later he was appointed 
to the Boaid of Trade, and, again, after two 
years, one of the commissioners for making 
terms with the American colonies. His 
mission was unsuccessful, but it made him 
acquainted with Lord Carlisle, who, in 1780, 
appointed him his secretary in Ireland, 
where Eden remained until the Rocking- 
ham ministry came into power in 1782. 
Ho conducted an active opposition to that 
government, and on their fall was ifiade 
a privy -councillor and Vico-Treasurelr of 
. Jreland— an office, however, which he icon 
iwsigned. In 1786 he went oyer to Versedllos 
with, plenary powers to negotiate a treaty of 
commerce with Franco, and was most success- 
ful. In 1788 he was appointed ambassador 
to Spain. On his return a year later^ he was 
rais^ to an Irish peerage, and was: almost 
immediately afterwards sent out to j|[oll«nd 
as ambassador. He held this positio^up^, 
in May, 1793, he was raised to the iBritiiim 
peerage. In 1798 he was appoin^ hy 

Pitt to be joint Postmaster-Genei^l, 

only gave up the place when Pi^ w^t 
out of office in 1801. He was a> waf|n 
supporter of most of Pitt’s measures, arfd 
especially of the union with Irolai"^ 
scheme for which he had himself h( 
prepare. Lord Auckland was the ai 
measures for bettering tbo condition 
nals» for erecting penitentiaries, and 
stituting hard labour for transportai 



AuoUahAi Osobos Eosn, 1st Earl of 
(6. 1784, d, 1849), the second son of the first 
Lord Auckland, entered Parliament as member 
for Woodstock, and in 1814 he succeeded to 
the peerage. In 1830 he was appointed Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and in 1834 was 
* for a few months First Lord of the Admiralty. 
On the return of his friends to office, Lojd 
Auckland was appointed Governor-General •'f 
India, and quitted England (1835) for the 
administration of affairs in that country. At 
a dinner given to him by the Court of 
Directors before his departure, ho assured 
them that “he looked with exultation to the 
new prospects before him as affording him an 
opportunity of doing good to his fellow-man, 
of promoting education and knowledge, and 
of extending the blessings of good govern- 
ment and happiness to millions in India.” 
But before he had been six months in Cal- 
cutta, he perceived a storm gathering in the 
North-West. The complications which arose 
brought on a great political crisis with which 
ho was not competent to deal. He had little 
reliance on his own judgment, and a(;tod for 
the most part under the influence of those 
who surrounded him. His administration 
is almost exclusively comprised in the fatal 
expedition to Afghanistan. [Afghan Wars.] 

In February, 1842, the arrival of Ijord Ellen- 
borou^h at Calcutta brought Lord Auckland’s 
administration to a close. It comprised a 
single series of events— the conquest, the 
occupation, and tho loss of Afghanistan. 
For administrative or material progress he 
had no leisure. Lord Auckland on his return 
wAs created an earl. On the accession of the 
Russell Cabinet, 1846, ho was once more 
placed at the head of tho Admiralty Board. 

Annual Register ; Kaye, Afghanistan, 

Audley, James Toucuet, 12th Lord 
(d, 1459), served under Henry V. in the 
French wars. In the reign of Henry VI. ho 
took part with the Lancastrians, and was in 
command of tho army which intercepted 
Salisbury at Blore Heath, in which battle 
Audley was defeated and slain. 

Andley, James Touchkt, 14th Lord 
(d, 1497), a man of broken fortune, was 
famous in tho reign of Henry VII. for his 
ill-advised leadership of the Cornish rebels, * 
and fiiikhis adherence, generally, to the cause 
of Perkin Warbeck. In the conflict that 
took place at Blackheath between the rebels 
and the king’s forces under the noihmand of 
Ijord Daubeny and the Earl of Oxford, Lord 
Audley was taken prisoner, and was soon 
afterwards beheaded. 

Audley, Thomas AvdleV, Lobi) (5. 1488, 
d, 1544), was a lawyer, appointed in 1529, at 
the king’s request, Speaker of the House of 
Coi^mnons. In 1630 he became Attorney for 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and, in November, 
1531, was made ^King’s Serjeant. To 
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enable bim to second Hen^*s designs with 
a duo amount of personal influence, he was, 
on May 20th, 1532, put in possession of the 
Great Seal, which he continued to hold till 
shortly before his death. Audley proflted 
largely by ecclesiastical confiscations, ** carving 
for him^ in the feast oi abbey lands,” as 
Fuller remarks, ** the first (hit, and that a dainty 
morsel.” The magnificent priory of the Holy 
Trinit V in Aldgato, London, which was granted 
to Audley soon after his advancement to»the 
chancellorshijf), was converted by him into a 
private mansion. But his chief spoil was 
the rich monastery of Walden, which he 
persuaded the king to grant him oh his 
elevation to the peerage in November, 1538, 
as Baifcn Audley of Walden. He was named 
in the commission for the trial of Anne 
Boleyn and for the examination of Catherine 
Howard. 

AugnieiltatioilS, Court of. This court 
was instituted on the dissolution of the 
monasteries in Henry VIII.’s reign, and was 
established to secure to the crown the rich 
revenues belonging to suppressed religious 
houses. Its business was strictly limited to 
the consideration of questions connected with 
the confiscated Church property, and as this 
property was granted away with lavish 
liberality, the court speedily liecame a nullity 
and ceased to exist. 

Autfllfltilie, 8t. 604), first Archbishop 

of Canterbury^ was prior of the monastery of 
St. Martin, in Borne, and was selected by 
Gregory the Great as the head of the band 
of monks who were to preach Christianity in 
England. After a difficult journey they 
landed in the Isle of Thanet, in 596, and 
obtained the protection of Ethelbert of Kent. 
Ethelberfs marriage with Bertha had fanii- 
liarised him with the idea of Christianity, 
and he immediately gave permission to the 
missionaries to preach and convert his iKjople. 
In the next year Ethelbert himself became 
a Christian, and in 600 Canterbury was 
made an archiepiscopal see, with Augustine 
as its archbishop, with authority to consecrate 
twelve bishops under his primacy. Kent 
seems to have become converted rapidly, 
and on Christmas Day, 697, no less than 
10,000 persons 'are said to have been bap- 
tised. Before his death Augustine was able 
to see almost the whole of Kent and Essex 
Christian. Augustine’s ministry was largely 
occupied by a contest with the British 
bishops. Their differences were nominally on 
questions of ritual, but the real question at 
issue was whether or not the Celtic bishops 
ifiiould acknowledge the 8ui)remacy of the 
Pope and the Italian Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Conferences with the Welsh bishops 
wete held at Augu8tine*s Oak (probably Aust, 
on the Severn), in 608, Wt to no purpose, 
and the breach betweeQ the two Churohes 
was only widened. Au^tine was a man of 



somewhat narrow, pedantio, and unconciHa- 
tory character — tendencies which the monastic 
training of his early and middle life probably 
did much to confirm; but his firmness, his 
integrity of life, and his singleness of pur- 

g ose, are undoubted. The work he did might 
ave been greater, if he had possessed a 
wider culture, a greater insight, and a more 
powerful influence over men’s minds and 
hearts. Still, as far as it wont, it was in the 
highest degree important. He had,” says 
Canon Bright, ** rooted in Canterbury a defi- 
nite centre for any future amount of Church 
extension.” 

Bede, Hist, Hcclss., i. 23, &o. ; Gtorvase of Can- 
terbury, Act, Pontif, Cantuar. Ecole$. (Bolls 
Series), ii. 324; Saint Grego^, JSpist,, vii. 5, 30; 
Bright, Early Eng, Church HUtory, 

Aula Begis. [Curia Keois.] 

Anldeam, The Battle of (May 9, 1645), 
was fought between the Covenanters and the 
Boyalists under Montrose, during the latter’s 
irregular campaign in the north-eastern High- 
lands. In May, 1645, he found himself near 
Auldearn in Nairn, in presence of the 
Covenantors, led by John Urry or Hurry. 

A mistake made by one of the latter’s officers 
led M(»ntrose to make an attack. The High- 
landers’ rush carried all before it, and Uny’s 
force was broken and scattered. 

Spalding, Memorials, ii. 474; Burton, Hid, of 
Scot, vi., chap. 73. 

AnlUfl Plautius was the commander of 
the Roman forces which Claudius despatched 
against Britain in the vear 43. Among the 
distinguished officers who served under him 
were two future emperors, Vespasian and his 
son Titus. With . their aid he defeated 
Caractacus, and reduced the north-eastern 
part of the island. In the year 50 he was 
recalled. Rumour makes him the founder of 
London. 

Anmale, William of (d. 1179), was the 
son of Stephen, Count of Champagne, and ' 3 ^ 
therefore a kinsmau of King Stephen, Fot 
his %^alour in the battle of the Standard, the 
earldom of York was given to him. He held 
out in Scarborough Castle against Henrv II., 
but in 1155 was compelled to surrender.* 

Aliray» The Battle of (1364), was fought 
between the English, who were espousing 
the claims of Montfort to the dukedom of 
Brittany, and the French, who supported hie 
rival, Charles of Blois. The English, who 
were commanded by Sir John Chaudos, were 
completely victorious. Du Guesclin, the 
French commander, was taken prisoner, and 
Charles of Blois was slain. 

Axi8ti3lf John (5. 1790^ ef. 1859), was the 
first systemtic English writer upon the 
formal science of positive law. At an earlj 
age ho enured the army, in which, however, 

' be remained only five years. In 1818 he was 
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called to the bar by the Society of the Inner 
Temple ; but, in spite of great industry and 
a consummate clearness and subtlety of in- 
tellect, he was debarred from professional 
success by physical weakness, and an over- 
fastidious and exacting temperament. In 
1826 he was appointed Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the newly founded University of 
London (afterwards University Oollege), 
where his lectnres were attended by numer- 
ous men of future eminence, including Lord 
Romilly, Grote, Sir G. Cornewall Le^s, and 
J. S. Mill, The text of many of the lectures 
has been recovered from notes taken by the 
last named. But in spite of this apprecia- 
tion by the few, the majority of students 
could not afford to pay attention to a 
study which was not professionally lucrative, 
and m 1 832 Austin resigned his chair. In 1 833 
Lord Brougham appointed him a member of 
the Criminal Law Commission. In 1834 the 
Inner Temple engaged him to deliver another 
course of lectures upon the principles and 
history of law. Bift, as before, it was soon 
apparent that there was no demand for a 
scientific legal education. In 1837 Mr. Austin 
was sent to Malta as a royal commissioner to 
inquire into native grievances, in which 
capacity he was highly successful After 
a prolonged sojourn on the Continent, he 
returned to Wey bridge, where he died in 
1859. As a jurist, Austin owes his rank to 
the fact that ho was the first to define the 
sphere of legal science, by distinguishing law 
from history and ethics — thus destroying^ a 
confusion which has produced many practical 
legislative evils. His writings are unfinished, 
and their form is often uncouth and tedious ; 
but the doctrines which he first enunciated 
are now the common propoi-ty of every 
thinker. 


Austin's Works ore The Province o/ 
dence Veterminedt Lend., 1832, and Lectured on 
Jurisprudence, 5th edition, Lond., 1875. The 
latter work embodied tho former, and was pub* 
lisbed by Mrs. Austin from the author's notes. 
The preface contains an interesting life ofAustin. 
For criticisiDS of Austin's theories, SM Sir Hehry 
Maine. Ancient Law, Lectures xi. an^ Sli. ; 
Mr. F. Harrison in Fortnightly Bevievo, Dot. 
andHov., 1878, and Jon , 1879; Prof. PoUookin 
Fortnightlj Review, Jan., 1883; Prof. Holland, 
Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1882. [B. R. W,] 

Avstvalasia. At what date AujBtralia 
was first discovered, and whether ^ the 
Portuguese or Dutch, are questions |vhie)|i 
may possibly never- be answered. C^tain 
it is that, whatever may be the probsjbilitv 
of a concealmeut, from supposed coinnievem 
interests, of an earlier knowledge 
southern continent, the discovery n<^ 
disclosed earlier than 1511, nor later|;tlu^' 
1642. Between those yentB the Porti' 
published the existence of a southei. 
corresponding to AustnaBa, which they 1 
Great Java; and subsequent Spar*' 
plorers, among whom was Torres, 
coverer of Torres* Straits (1606), cox ' 



correctness of the Portuguese maps. Upon 
the decline of Spanish maritime supremacy, 
the Dutch became the chief explorers of the 
southern seas, using their colony of Java as a 
starting-^oint. llbough their efforts the 
Gulf of (Carpentaria was surveyed and named, 
with many other places on the northern 
coasts, which retain* their Dutch names up to 
the present day. Indeed, such was the extent 
of Dutch inftuence that the whole continent 
was called “ New Holland ** — a name which 
is even yet not quite supplanted by Matthew 
Flinders’s more happy appellation of ** Aus- 
tralia.** The southern coast remained undis- 
covered until 1627) when a Dutch vessel, bound 
for Japan, being driven from her course, 
sailed along the shore of the Great Bi^t for 
upwards of one thousand miles. Tasman 
(1642) was the first systematic explorer of 
these shores ; and to him is due the discovery 
of New Zealand, and of Tasmania, the latter 
of which was called by him Van Diemen*8 
Land, after his betrothed. The first English- 
man who touched Australian shores was 
Dampier, the buccaneer (1688), whose ac- 
count was so favourable that tho English 
government placed him in comnuind of a 
national expedition. After this expedition, 
by means of which the north-west coasts 
were first surveyed, there are few records of 
discoveries until the first voyage of Captain 
Cook (1770). This voyage marks the begin- 
ning of Anglo - Australian history. For, 
although no permanent settlement was made 
until 1788, Cook saw enough of the country to 
coijvinco him that settlement was desirable ; 
and moreover, by sailing along tho eastern 
coast, ho completed the outline of the con- 
tinent. In his second (1773) and third 
voyages (1777), he visited New Zealand and 
Tasmania. The news of his discoveries, and 
of the further discoveries of Barr and Flinders, 
induced the English government to take 
possession of the country ; and on Jan. 20, 
1788, the first English fleet, under the com- 
mand of Captain Arthur Phillip, anchored in 
Botany Ba\% a locality which was soon 
akindoned for the more sheltered Cove of 
Sydney. Inland exploration was first checked 
by the chain of mountains which runs, under 
various names, along the greater part of the 
eastern coast at a distance' from the sea of 
from ^(tyto a hundred miles. These were 
crossed iii 1813, under the necessit}' for find- 
ing new pasture during a long drought. 
The great rivers were next explored, and 
attention was directed to the pOTsihilfty of 
traversing the continent. After various 
attempts, this feat was successfully accom- 
plished by Stuart in 1860, Joumepng from 
south to north, and in the following rear by 
the ill-fated expedition of Burke and Wills. 
These expeditions proved that tho inMiior 
of Australia was not a desert, and ledibwed 
the f^ibility of constructing the ‘present 
tele^ph line between Adelmde «ittd Port 
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Darwoii* Included under the designation oi 
Ahstndia, or Australasia, are the colonies 
(now denominated original States) of (1) 
^ew South JFaleSf (2) Victoria^ (3) South Awh 
traliOt ( 4 ) Wfatom Australia, ( 6 ) Queensland, 
(6) Trnnmia, (7) the Dominion of New 
Zezktnd. These (except New Zealand) com- 
bined to form, from Jan. Ij 1901, a Federal 
(Domnumwealth, under the title of the ** Oom- 
monwealth of Australia.'’ Legislative j^wer 
is vested in a Federal Government, consisting 
of the King, represented by a Governor- 
General, a Senate, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives* 

(1) Nbw South Wales (cap. SycLuey) was 
at one time used as a penal settlement by 
Britain* Governor Phillip, however, per<^ived 
the necessity for encouraging another kind of 
immigration, and through his efforts a settle- 
ment of freemen was established on the 
Hawkesbury River (1802). In 1808 Governor 
Bligh was deposed by a successful mutiny of 
the New South Wales Corps ; but the vigorous 
measures of his successor, Governor Mac- 
quarie, restored order, and rapidly advanced 
prosperity. After the introduction of merino 
sheep by Mr. John Macarthur, and the dis- 
tovQvy of the pasturo-Unds beyond the Blue 
Mountains, the progress of the colony was 
. irery rapid ; and the arrival of a Chief Jus- 
tice in 1824, with all the apparatus of 
a Court of Record, marks a more settled 
order and vigorous society. Free immi- 
gration, which his immediate predecessors 
had discouraged, was revived under Gover- 
nor Brisbane (1821). In 1840 an Order in 
Council suspended transportation to New 
South Wales, although an attempt was made 
to revive the practice by Earl Grey in 1846. 
This, however, was met by the colonists 
with the threat of secession ; and, after a 
violent dispute, the English government gave 
way (1852), and agreed to send no convicts 
to any Australian colony which should 
object to receive them. Western Australia 
was for a long time the only colony which 
gave consent, but since 1864 transportation 
has been discontinued. In 1842 municipali- 
ties were hrst established, and in 1843 the 
Legislative Council was made partially elec- 
tive; but government by rtjsponsible ministers 
was not introduced until 1856. The most 
» important political questions in New South 
Wales, as in all the Australian colonies, have 
been the questions of labour and land. In 
the earliest days of the colony, the demand 
for labour was met by hiring out convicts to 
the free settlers ; but from 1821 onwards, the 
system of free immigration was largely ex- 
tended. Not only was every immi^nt 
entitled to a free passage and a grant of land, 
but the shipper al^ received a bounty for 
every person whom he landed in the colony. 
In consequence of this practice, the country 
was crowded with paupers and incapables, 
who had often disposed of tbeir land-grants 


to speculators before they had landed. Aftei 
the establishment of responsible government, 
the bounty system was abolished until 1905, 
when the TOiicy of assisted immigration was 
renved. The questions connected with the 
settlement of the land still cause mre politi- 
cal difficulties in New South Wales, as in 
other Australian colonies. The community 
is divided into two classes— the ** squatters^’ 
(or lessees of large pasture-runs) and the 
small farmers. The former class desires that 
every fficility should be given to the acqui- 
sition of large landed estates, while the other 
side maintiuns that the alienation of the 
national land is a policy of suicide. The 
disposition of the land was vested originally 
in the Governor ; but ^ in 1831 it was 
ordered that every alienation of Crown land 
should be by sale at a public auction, and 
(hat a minimum price should ibe £xed of 
five shillings an acre. In 1846 the influence 
of the squatters culminated, find a measure 
was passed, known as the Squatters Act, to 
secure flxity of tenure to Government lessees, 
with an option of purchase. Since the intro- 
duction of representative government, the 
tendency of legislation has Men in the oppo- 
site direction. At present any bond fide set- 
tler can select” not more than 640 acres 
out of any unoccupied land or leasehold 
pastui ‘0 run,” and can becom(» the absolute 
owner of his selection by residence and small 
yearly payments. Great attention is paid in 
New South Wales and throughout Australia 
to education. Elementary schools and uni- 
versities are supported by the state, and 
the colony is well furnished with technical 
and secondary schools. The legislative 
power in New South Wales is vested in 
the Governor, as representing the crown, 
and a Parliament of two Houses, under Stat. 
18 and 19 Viet., c. 54. The Upper House, 
or Legislative Council, consists of not less 
than twenty-one members, who are nomin- 
ated by the crown ; while the Legislative 
Assembly or Lower House consists of 
90 elected members. There is no property 
qualification for voters, and the votes are 
taken by ballot. The colony sends 27 mem- 
bers to the House of Representative. The 
population of Now South Wales in 1908 was 
1,582,619. The colony originally embraced 
all the territory from Cape York to the 
South Cape; but its area has been greatly 
reduced by the creation of the separate colo- 
nies of ^uth Australia (1836), Victoria 
(1851), Queensland (1859). 

(2) ViOTOBU (pop. 1,258,140, cap. Mel- 
bourne) is the smmlost of the Australian 
colonies. It rose into importance after the 
discover)'^ of gold in 1848, and in 1854 re- 
ceived a constitution (18 and 19 Viet., c. 55). 
This measure was drawn up on similar lines 
to the Act conferriog a constitution u^n 
. N^ew South Wales, the main difference being 
I that the Upper House was elected by voters 
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with a high property qualification. In^tibds 
respect the eonstitution was altered in 1881. 
By an Act of 1908 the LegxslatiTe Oonadl 
consists of 84 m ambers electkl for six years 
by oltisens possessing or occupying property 
worth £10 per annum, or leuehold of £15. 
The Legislative Assembly, composed of 
65 members, is elected tnennially by uni- 
versal man^od suffrage. Victoria sends 
22 mem^jors to the House of Representatives. 
All the land of the colony has been disposed 
of, greatly to the benefit of those who are de- 
eaended from the earliest settlers. The accumu- 
lation of land in the hands of single proprietors 
has been such that an attempt has been made 
to breakuptholar^ estates by the imposition of 
a progressive land-tax. The commercial policy 
ox Victoria has been strongly Protectionist. 

(3) Sour^ Australia (founded 1836, pop. 
392,431, can. Adelaide), originally part of 
Hew South Wales, obtained responsible gov- 
ernment in 1856. The Parliament consists of 
two elected Houses. The Legislative Council 
is composed of eigliteen members, half of 
whom retire every three years, A property 
qualification is required in the electors. The 
House of Assembly consists of forty-two 
members, elected for three years by universal 
adult Bufirage. The executive is vested in 
the Governor and an Executive Council, con- 
sisting of the cabinet and specially-appointed 
ministers. The colony sends seven members 
to the House of Representatives. The South 
Australian territory now extends over the 
whole of Central Australia, and a great part 
of the north-wesierru coast of the island. 

(4) Western Australia, first called the 
Swan River Settlement, was founded in 
1829, mainly under government auspices. To 
induce settlement, enormous grants of land 
were made to men of influence and capital, 
who in return were to import labourers. The 
result was disastrous. Labourers, who are 
the settlers most needed in a new country, 
regarded the colony as closed to them, while 
,|hose who were brought out preferred to work 
npon their own account. In 1860 the cofony 
xteeiv^ a fillip of prosperity by accepting the 
convicts which the rest of Australia had ex- 
cludeA The colony only received represeota- 
ti ve government in 1 800. U ndcr the Acf which 
came into operation on the 'ilst o£ Oct0ber in 
that year, Western Australia is ruled b^^ a Go- 
vernor appointed by the crown, a I^j^atiye 
Council (30 elected members), and uLoglilatiyis 
Assembly of 50 members. The colony sendpB 
five members to the House of Represen^tive^ 

(5) Queensland (pop. 546,467, cap|^Brif- 
bane) was separated from New South IWal^ 
in 1859. Its constitatiqn does not ess^tially 
differ from that of the mother-colony^: Th# 
colony sends nine metlibers to the li<ip« <cff 
Representatives. The climate is tropic^ and 
sugar is a staple product. The deihap f# 
labour has been met Xy the iinporti^Kn S 
Houth-Sea Islanders (Kanaks), the t^mc it - 


whom has caused grave scandal^ which have 
been the subject of investigation. Queens- 
land has of late years developed an extensive 
trade in wool. In 1883 this colony took tlie 
initiative in pressing upon tho imperial gov- 
ernment the creation of anRnglifii protector- 
ate over the southern part of New Goinea. 

(6) Tashania, or van • Diemen’s Land 
I (pop. 172,475, oap.' Hobart Town), has a 
I constitution like that of South Austraiia. 

I Tasmania send five members to the House 
of Eepresentitives. The aborigines i.ave 
recently become extinct. 

(7) New Zealand (pop. 1,021,000, cap. 
Wellington), a group of islands 600 miles to 
the eastward of Australia, was established as 
a self-groverning colony in 1852. Lf 1907 
the designation of colony was eban^d to 
Dominion. The country was divided into 
six provinces (afterwards increased to nine), 
each of which was governed by an elective 
Superintendent and Provincial Oouncil. The 
provincial system was abolished in 1875, and 
the legislative power vested in the Governor, 
appointed by the Crown, and a General A* - 
sembly of two Chambers, a Legislative Council 
and a House of Representatives, both paid. 
The Council formerly consisted of life mem- 
bers: those appointed since Sept. 17, 1891, 
sit for a seven years* term. The Houte now ' 
consists of 80 members, four seats being re- 
served for Maori districts. Women may vote 
at elections and hold municipal office, but 
cannot sit in either House. [Maori Wars.] 

Hakluyt Society, Early Voyages to Australia : 
the journals of explorers (e.g., bturt, Stuart, 

. Mitchell, M'Kiulay, Ac.) j Bonwick, Histo^'u of 
Port Phillip ; History of New South Wtms ; 

Fitzgerald, Australia; Creasy, Britannic Em- 
pire; Rusaen, Hist, of Australia^ 1883; Jenks, 
The Australasian Coloniest 1895; Dilke, l*^ohlems 
of Greater Britain. 

Anstralian Colonies Act, The, wa^ 
passed by Lord John Russeirs government 
in 1850. It created Victoria a distinct pro- 
vince from New South Wales, and conferred 
on the four colonies of Now South Walts, 
Victoria, Van Diemen’s Land, and South 
Australia tho power of choosing their own 
constitution, “by ine.ms of popular assemblies, 
composed of all the inhabitants who were 
£10 householders or £100 freeholders.” 

Austria, Relations with. Before the 
sixteenth, century, Austria was merely an < 
imperiffr duchy, too remote and insigoificant 
to have important dealings with England. 
Under the Bamberg line, the captivity of 
Richard I. in consequence of his (piurrel with 
Leopold V. is the only important exception. 
Rudolf of Hapsburg, who in 1278 granted 
Austria to his son Albert, was a good friend 
of Edward 1., but friendship for actual 
Bavarian and Luxemburg etn|> rors made 
England necessarily cool to Austnan aspirants 
to that dignity. With Frederick 111. 
(1439—1493) and Maximilian I. (1493— 1519), 
the em|»ire became practically heieditaiy in 
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the Austrian house. The traditional fiiend- 
sbip between England and the empire 
[Empire^ RBLAXioSfs with] now necessarily 
involved closer relations with Austria. Maxi- 
milian I. acquired^ with the Burmindian 
Netherlands, the advantages of the old com- 
mercial and political connection between Eng- 
land and Flanders. Charles V. united Spain, 
England’s third medimval ally, with the 
imperial crown. But it was rather with the 
Austrian house than Austria, with Spain 
rather than the distant ** Erblander,” that 
England now becomes closely involved. On 
Charles’s abdication, the Austro-Spanish 
House split up into two lines, but the soli- 
darity between them was such that the 
intimate relations of alternate friendship and 
hostility between England and Spain 
practically aetermined her relations with 
Austria until the death of tho * last Austrian 
King of Spain in 1700. TSpain, Kela- 
TioNS WITH.] Up to that dato it is only 
necessary to note any peculiarity of* relation 
between England and Austria. For instance, 
when the Catholic Keaction ended for a timo 
tho Anglo-Spanish alliance, the superior 
moderation of the imperial branch produced 
friendly relations between Elizabeth and the 
liberal and tolerant Maximilian IT. (1564 — 
1678). Again, in the Thirty Years* War, close 
relations with Ferdinand IT. (1619 — 1637) 
resulted from James I.’s persistent efforts to 
obtain the restoration of tho Pfalzgraf 
Frederick, his son-in-law, to his herediterj^ 
dominions. For some years ho hoped to get 
this by Spanish mediation. But when he 
and his son Charles found they were being 
played with, they turned to that alliance with 
France which lasted with partial breaks till 
1688, and much longer than the political 
balance demanded. Fear of Louis XIV. led 
even Charles II. to the Triple Alliance, ■ 
which saved Austria Franche Comt6 ; and 
again, in 1677, he began to incline to the 
imperial side. With William III. the whole 
influence of England was thrown against 
France, and in the wars of the League of 
Augsburg (1688—1697) and of the Spanish 
Succession (1702 — 1713) England fought in 
close alliance with Austria. The substitution 
of a Bourbon for a Hapsburg monarch in 
Spain led to a closer union of interests 
• between England and Austria than before. 
Yet there was a constant strain in their 
relations in tho early half of the eighteenth 
centuiy that led to absolute hostility in 
the second half. In the Treaty op Utrecht 
(1713), the Tories abandoned their Austrian 
ally. The accession of George I., the head 
of the house whose long attochment to the 
empire had been rew^ed with a ninth 
electorate, made relations easier. But the 
commeroi^ restrictions imposed on Flanders 
in the interests of the maritime powers, and 
the Barrier Treaty, negotiated through 
English mediation, that handed over twit 


country to Austria, with its fortresses gar^- 
risoned by Dutch Protestants, were warmly 
resented by Charles VI., who had not for- 
gotten the failure of his Spanish hopes. Very 
unwillingly he made a defensive alliance 
in 1713, and when Alberoni’s intrigues 
against the Utrecht settlement produced 
the Trip e Alliance of 1717, it was only 
immediate fear of losing Italy that prevailed 
on him to make it a Quadruple Alliance, by 
joining with France and the maritime powers 
to uphold tho treaty. In 1722 his Ostend 
India Company was established in direct 
contravention of treaty, and in 1726 
Bipperda negotiated the first Treaty of 
Vienna, that re-united Austria with Spain 
against England, even more than France. 
Charles secured a further triumph when 
‘Prussia deserted England [Treaty op Han- 
over, 1726] for his alliance, and open war 
between England and Spain ensued. But in 
1727 peace was patched up [I^arts, Peace op], 
and in 1731 the second Treaty of Vienna 
restored peace with England, and Charles 
renounced his commercial schemes for a 
guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction. His 
subsequent misfortunes in the Polish and 
Turkish wars did not prevent England from 
loyally supporting Maria Theresa in the War 
of tho Austjuan Succession (1741 — 1748). 
But English help was given in an over- 
bearing and insolent spirit that destroyed all 
feelings of gratitude. Bobinson, the English 
ambassador at Vienna, made himself most 
obnoxious, and England compelled the em- 
press, much against her will, to surrender 
part of the Milanese to Sardinia (Treaty of 
Worms, 1743), and Silesia to Fi*edorick II. of 
Prussia, and the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapello 
(1748) confirmed these cessions, and created 
a patrimony for Don Philip at the expense of 
Austria. Ibis treaty, coming after thirty 
years of friction, produced a definite rupture. 
Count Wenzel Kaunitz became Maria’s ad- 
viser, and negotiated that alliance between 
Franco and Austria that continued with 
partial breaks till the Bevolution. Hence, 
in the Seven Years’ War (1766—1763), 
Austria did its best to ruin Prussia, Eng- 
land’s constant ally. But George III., intent 
on the restoration of personal government, 
paid but slight attention to foreign politics. 
Meanwhile Austria approximated to the 
Eastern powers, and in 1772 s^rod in the 
partition of Poland. Joseph II. became com- 
pletely fascinated by Catherine II. ’s schemes 
of Eastern empire, and his sister’s marriage, 
keeping up his friendship with France, he 
availed himself of England's difficulties with 
America to repudiate the Barrier Treaty 
(1781), and an attempt toreoj^n the Scheldt. 
At last the younger Pitt’s Vi^ur restored to 
England its true position in Europe by 
I forming an alliance against the Eastern 
^wers, which in 1790 compelled Leopold IT. 

1 (Joseph was just dead) to accept the Conven- 


tioD of Beiohenbach) and withdraw Irom^ibo 
Turkish 'W'ar. The French Revolution 
pleted the rapprochement of England /«nd 
/Austria. A close alliance was cemented by 
heavy subsidies, and in 1793 England joined 
the war against France. The ^liance con- 
tinued till 1815, only broken when Napoleon 
forced a peace on Austria, and was re- 
newed again at the earliest opportunity. The 
Treaty op Vienna was successfully nego- 
tiated (1815) ; if England did not accede to 
the Holy Alliance, it did not purge itself of 
association with its authors until the great 
ministry of Canning. Since 1827 the two 
countries have pursued very different direc- 
laons. While Austria, under the guidance 
of Mettemich, was the representative of 
reaction and absolutism in Europe, the two 
powers could hardly bo on other terms than • 
thoje of distant courtesy. In 1848 — 9, when 
Italy and Hungary tried to realise their in- 
dependence, English sympathy was largely 
enlisted on the side of the wronged nationali- 
ties ; but the sympathy took no active shape, 
and Austria was allowed to subdue the Hun- 
garians by the aid of Russian armies. The 
close alliance with Russia was, however, 
severed by the Crimean War, in which Austria 
took no part. The overthrow of Austria by 
Prussia in 1866 — her consequent exclusion 
from Gorman affairs, and the liberal in- 
stitutions which she found herself compelled 
to set up — seemed to have removed nearly 
all possible grounds of difference. Since 1867 
the political intercourse botwoon English 
statesmen and those of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, has been almost confinad to 
questions connected with the condition of the 
Balkan peninsula. [Berlin Treaty.] 

Ck)ze’fi House of Austria, largely drawnfrom des- 
patches, is the best general authority. BSake, 
English History in the Seventsemth Century, is 
excellent on all foreign relations; Amith’s 
Prins Eugen and Maria Theresia are iadimns- 
able for the eighteenth century. [T, F. 'J'.] 

Austrian Succession, The Wag of 

(1741 — 1748), was caused by the de^h of 
dharles VI., Emperor of Germany, without 
male issue. There was thus thrown omn the 
question of the succession to the empire, and 
to the Austrian dominions. The latter l^d 
previously been secured to Maria Thoi'csa by 
the Pragmatic Sanction. The chief G^mant 
to both was ihe Elector of Bavaria ; the next 
important candidate was Philip V. o| Bpai|i. 
As both these princes wore allies Of |?ranpe, 
it was necessaty for England to oppM th^ 
designs. Wal^le, therefore, had ^ed .|o 
found a grand alliance between l|^oyp, 
Prussia, and the ^maritime poweip Wph 
Austria ; Frederick, however, would rqj^gn^ 
the Pragmatic Sanction only if his c||^m8 jo 
Silesia ^ere acknowledged. This^ 

^ Austria, and immediately the ^ _ 

Iwssian armies crossed to the front^ 

Hanover was obliged to declare u 



for a year. In 1742 England and Holland 
joined Austria and an army of 30,000 was 
sent into the Low Countries In the Mediter- 
ranwa Goinmodore Matthews, with the fleet, 
forced the King of Naples to neutrality, and 
allowed Sardinia to side with Austria. 
IVederick acquired Silesia by the treaties 
of Breslau and Berlin, and withdrew from 
the contest. The chief event of 1743 was the 
battle of Dbttingen, which, though nearly 
resulting in a disastrous defeat for the 
English, forced the French to retire into 
Alsace. Negotiations for peace were begun, 
George II. Itoing willing to recognise Charles 
of Bavaria as emperor if he would renounce 
his claims on Austria. They were, however, 
broken off, and the Treaty of Wonps, in- 
cluding England, Holland, Austria, Ssxony, 
and Sardinia (Sept., 1743), was met in October 
by the League of Frankfort, the inmortant 
members of which were France and Prussia. 
Thus both England and France were now 
the respective heads of two great leagues, and 
the question at issue was really that of the 
naval supremacy of one or the other power, 
rather than the Austrian succession, the 
ostensible cause of the war. In 1744, 
after an attempted invasion of England in 
favour of the Pretender had been thwarted 
by the elements, a formal declaration of war 
was made. The general war, in which the 
English troops were not concerned, need not 
be discussed here. Frederick of Prussia was 
not well supported by the French; and in 
1745, on the death of Charles of Bavaria, 
Francis, the son of Maria Theresa, was 
elected emperor. It was then possible to 
have made some general negotiation. The 
opportunity passed. Large subsidies wore 
voted to German troops, and 18,000 Hano- 
verians were taken into English pay. In 
Dec., 1745, Frederick made a separate peace 
with Austria, known as that of Dresden. 
Meanwhile the allies, under the Duke of 
Cumberland and the Prince of Waldeck, 
were disastrously beaten by the French at 
Fontbnoy (May, 1745), and had to retire 
to Brussels and Antwerp. They had been 
much weakened by the necessity of with- 
drawing troops to defend England against the 
invasion of the Young Pretender. [Stuart, 
Charles Edward.] In 1746 Marshal Saxo 
became ^master of the Austrian Nether- 
lands^^Deserted, however, by the Prussians 
and Bavarians, the French began to make 
offers for peace. In 1747 the Duke of Cum- 
berland and the Prince of Orai^ge were de- 
feated with great loss at Lawfblpt. Bergen- 
^-Zoom fell, and Maestricht was besieged. 
'Aiese disasters were counterbalanced by the 
Austrian successes in Italy, and by the capture 
of Cape Breton Island in America. At length 
the struggle was brought to a close by the 
Pbacb of Aix-la-Chap]^<le (Oct, 1748). The 
results of the war, as a whole, were not un- 
favourable to }&Qqj;land. She ^d done much 
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to Bocore hor ttiaritiino si^>i«ma6y/' whild li«r 
rival, France^ lUkd di^ky^ a growing weak- 
ness and moapadty.- 

€lax4jle, Fredei^lo II.; Coxa, PdlHam and Ifal- 

polet SmoUett, Miat Eim>; Fredezick n.» 

M^moiraa de Mon Timva ; Yolkire, Siecle da Louis 

XIV.; Stunkope^ Kill, of En^.; Baake, EUt. of 

Prussia. 

Antlioritieg on EnjgUsh History. 

In the present artide the leading authorities 
are briefly considered under the following 
nine periods : — (1) Before the English con- 
quest ; (2) from the English to the Norman 
conquest ; (3) from the Norman conquest to 
the close bf the 12th century; (4) the 13th 
century; (5) the 14th and 15th centuries; 
(6) the .16th century ; (7) the 17th century; 
(8) the 18th century till 1789; (9) from 1789 
to the present time. 

1. Period before the English Con- 
quest. — OoNTEMPOHARY WiiiTEUs .* Cmsar, de 
Bello Oallico (bks. iv. and v.) ; the Agricola 
of Tacitus and passages in the Germania of 
the same writer are the principal sources. 
To those must bo added numerous scattered 
jiassages in various . classical writers, enu- 
morated in Sir T. Hardy’s Descriptive Catalogue 
of Materials relating to the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland (vol. i.), and printed in 
the Monununta Mistorica Britannica (fol. 1848). 
The Itinerarium of Antoninus supplies an 
enumeration of the chief towns and roads in 
Roman Britain; tho Notitia Dignitatum an 
outline of the organisation of the country. 

Latek Wkitebs : A few notices of tho 
condition of the native population before the 
middle of the 6th century, may be gathered 
from Gildas, de JExcidio Britanniee. The Eccle^ 
siastical History of Bede, commencing at the 
same time, but coming down to a.i>, 731, 
is then tho chief authority. Tho Historia 
Britonum of Nennius preserves some impor- 
tant fragments of earlier writers, and affords 
illustrations of the early Welsh traditions, 
but is otherwise of little value. The work 
bearing tho same title, by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, although worthless from an historical 
point of view, is valuAhle as a source of 
numerous legends. 

Modern Writers : Britannia Bomana^ of 
J. Horsley (1732) ; Dr. Guest, Origines Celtieee, 
1883; H. C. Ooote, The Romans of Britain 
» (1878) ; J. 0. Bruce, The Rotnan Wall (3rd 
edition, 1867) ; C. Elton, Origins of English 
History (2nd ^ition, 1890) ; W. E. Hearn, 
The Aryan Household (1873); Rh^s, Celtic 
Britain ; W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland (1880). 

2. Prom theEnglish to the Horman 
Conquest. — O ontbmporart Writbbs : Bede 
and the Angh^Saxon Chronicles (RiS*) new 


* The letters B.S. appraded to a title in thi 
article denote that the wtt is included in th 
wries Chronidee asA'Msm&fieiU^ef'Biimt BrUidn aie 
Mmd, pabli^ed Iw the a^prity.of »the Maste; 


edition, ‘edited Gomtee, 19.09; Assori 
Life ' of King Alfred (probably *n a 
genuine contemporary' narrative), new edition 
edited by Stevenson, 1904 ; the Chronicle of 
Ethelwam : the Encomium EmnUe (tiife, of 
Queen Emma), and Life of Edward the Con^ 
feseor {R. 5.), have both a certain though 
secondary value. Other Livee are those Of 
•St. Cuthbert, by Bede;. St. Qplumba, by 
' Adamnan ; and that of Wilfrid, Bishop of 
Yorkjby Eddius; and the later onesof Aldhelm, 
by Fabricius, a foreigner, used by William of 
Malmesbury in his account of Aldhelm iii the 
Oeata^ Rontifieum ; an anonymous Life of 
Alcuin, the foremost English schokr of his 
age, whose Letters are also of considerablo 
value; and the Life of St. Dunstan, by 
Adelard. The Chronicles and Histories up to 
1066 are printed in the Monumenta Ristorica 
Britannica. 

Later Writers: Among these are the 
Chronicle of Marianus Scotiis ; the Historia 
Regum and Historia Ecclesice Dimelmensis 
{R.S.) of Simeon of Durham; the Historia 
Anglorum {R. S.) of Henry of Huntingdon ; 
and tho Chronicles of Ralph of Diceto (/?. <8.) 
and Peter Langtoft [R. S.). These all, how- 
ever, yield in value to William of hlalmes- 
bury, whoso Gesta Regum Anglorum^ Historia 
Novella y and De Gestis Pontijicum {R. 8.) — a 
history of English bishops and monasteries 
from the time of Augustine— are the best 
sources for tho period. The Chroniemt of 
Florence of Worcester is also of considerable 
imjwrtance. The principal biogra{)hies are 
the Lives of Edward the Confessor, by Ethelred 
of Rievaulx, and of St. Dunstan, by Osbem 
and Eadmer. 

Modern Writers : J. M.' Kemble, Saxons 
in Englandy 1849 ; E. A. Freeman, Norman 
Conquest y which to a groat extent, but not 
altogether, supersedes The History of Eng*- 
land and Normandy by Sir Francis Palgrave ; 
Lappenberg, History of England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings; Dr. W." Stubbs, Select 
Charters and Constitutional History ; Schmidt, 
Gesetxe der Angelsachsen ; B. Thorpe, Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England ; Earle, Hand* 
book to the Land Charters ; Wm. Bright, 
Early English Church MUtory ; tlie Dietioneary 
of National Biography; J, R. Green, Th© 
Making of Enghndy and The Conquesit of Eng* 
land; C. Plummer, Life and Umoe of AlfNd 
the Great, 

3. Norman Conquest to the Close 
of the Twelfth Century.— For Norman 
History ; th^ Historia Normannorumot Wil- 
liam of Jumi^ges ; the Gesta Willelmi of Wil- 
liam of Poitiers; theBayeuxTsgoelryyengr&ved 
by the Antiquarian Sooietyi and ww elucida- 
tions by Rev< G. 0. Bruce. See also Freeman, 
Norman Conqueety vol. iii., Kypoiod, A< 

. Gontbxporary Writers { Peterborough 
renaon otidnglo*Saxon ChrouMe (ends 1154); 
"EtidjaeTy SUtorix iNovorumf sftd Vita Aneelmi 
(B. B,); Gaimar* Histoiredee Angles; Ordericus 
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Vitslis, HUtoria £9ele$uiBtiea ; Malmesbury *8 
Si§toria ybvella (above mentioned) should 
bo compared with the Stephani ; the 
Chronielet by Richard of Hexham {It S . ), and 
John of Hexham (Twysden, Decern S^nptwree)^ 
both priors of tW monastery. For reign 
of Henry II, : William, of Newburgh, Mietoria 
Memm Anglicarum {R.S.); the Qeeta Regie 
Ktnrici (R, 8,) y wrongly ascribed to Benedict 
of Peterborough; the Chronica of Roger 
Hoveden (R, 8!j, a woric of high importance ; 
the Imaginee Kietoriarum (R. 8.) of Mph of 
Diceto. For the reign of Richard I. : The 
Chronicle of Richard of Devizes \R, S.) ; the 
Chronicle of Gervase, a monk of Canterbury 
(R, 8.) ; and Geeta Regum (R, 8.), by the 
tome author, with continuation by unlmown 
writers (of considerable value) ; Chronicles 
and Memorials of Reign of Richard 
with prefaces by Dr. Stubbs {R. 8.), For 
reigns of John and Henry II. : The Topo- 
graphia Kihernim and Rxpugnatio HihernuB of 
Giraldus Cambrensis {R. S.) ; and for court 
and ecclesiastical life^ the period, the Oeinma 
EechsuB and Speculum Ecclvsitc of the same 
writer {R, S,)j the poem of Walter Map, de 
Nugis Curialium^ and the de Nugis Curialium 
of John of Salisbury. In biography, the 
Zwes of Lanfrano, by Milo Crispin ; of An- 
selm, by Eadmer; together with those of 
Becket (JR.iS'.) ; and the Magna Vita of Hugh 
of Lincoln (.R./S,). Domesday Rooky fac-similc 
edition by Sir Henry James, by photozinco- 
graphio process, together witn account in 
hYeeman, Norman Conquest voi. v. ; also F. W . 
Maitland, Domesday Book and beyond. 

Modekx Wk iters : Freeman and Stubbs • 
sup .) ; Freeman, Hist. William Rufus and 
Historical Essays (1st series) ; Kate Norgate, 
England under the Angevin Kings; Guizot, 
Essais and Histoire de Civilisation en France ; 
Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law 
before Edward I. ; W. F. Hook, Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury ; R. W. Churt h, 
lAfe of Anselnu; M. Rule, 8t. Anselm : POrry, 
Life of St, Hugh of Lincoln ; Dugdale, Mon^ 
■asticon Anglicanum (1666 — 73). 

i. Thirteenth Century and Beign 
of Edward II. — Contemporary Wkitbhs ; 
The Historia Major of Matthew Pari* (R.iS.), 
abridged in his Historia Minor (i6.), 
specially important, and exhibiting a 
great advance in historleal composition ; 
Ghronieon of William Rishanger (R.^.), and 
Annales of Nicholas Trivet ; Memoiiale of 
Walter of Coventry (R.8.}, useful :ior the 
reign of John ; the Annals of the mou^teries 
of Burton-upon-Trent, Winchester, ^avw*- 
ley, Dunstable, Osnoy, and Worceefei*, all 
contained in the Annales Monastici 
edited by Luard. For Reign of j^wam 
II. : The Annales of John of Trd|keloWfi, 
a monk of Tynemouth (R-8.)y aijp 
of Edward, by an unknown writo:^{pr^ 
ably a monk of Malmesbury) (R. A), aS|o 
another Lifsy by Thomas de la Moo)te |R. 8^'\ 
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Chronieon of Adam of Morimuth ; Chronieon 
of Walter of Hemingford (superior in con- 
ception and accuracy to the averse historical 
literature of the period), comprising the reigns 
of the first three Edwards ; Ghronieon Petro^ 
hurgense {C. as a specimen of local history. 
For civic history of London : The Munimenta 
Gildhalla Londoniensis {R. S.)y edited by 
Riley, specially valuable for the lijght they 
throw on the political and commercial condi- 
tion of the country during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; the Domesday of St. 
PauVs ((?. 8.) ; also Chroniques de London (C.S.)f 
Chronicle of London from 1089 to W8y edit^ 
by Nicolas; Collections of a London Citizeny 
edited by J. Gairdner (C. 8 .) ; the Annales 
Londonienses and Annales Pauliniy edited by 
Dr. Stubbs (R. 8.) ; Royal and Historical Letters 
illustrative of Reign of Henry ///., edited by 
W. W. Shirley {R.S,)\ Letters of Bishop 
GrossetestCy edit!^ by Luard (R. N, ) ; Metrical 
Chronicle of Robert of Gloucester y edited by 
Dr. Aldis Wright (R. 8); Ptliiical Songs of 
Englandy from Reign of John to that of Edward 
II, y edited by Thomas Wright (6\ 6’.). 

Modern Writers : Freeman, Guizot, 
Norgate’s Angevin Kings, and Hook’s 
Lives, as specified in preceding section; Dr. 
Pauli, Gesehiehie von England (in Gesch. 
d. Europdischen Staaten, by Heeren and 
Ukei*t) ; W. Longman, Lectures on the His- 
tory of England ; the Prefaces by the different 
editors of Walter of Coventry, Matthew Paris, 
iho Monumenia Franeiscanay Roger Bacon, in 
Bolls Series, as above specified. Hallain, 
Middle Ayes; W. H. Blaauw, Barones War ; 
Lives of Simon de Montfort by Pauli and 
G. W. Prothero ; Vinogradoff, Villainage in 
England; J. IS. T. Rogers, History of Agri- 
culture and Prices m England (commences 
A.D. 1269); Mullinger, Histm'y of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, vol. i. ; Rashdull, Uni- 
versities of the Middle Ages. For relations of 
England to the Papacy : Milman, Lathi 
Christianity ; and the fifth volume of Green- 
wood’s Cathedra Petri. 

5. Fourteenth and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. — Contemporary Writbes : Adam 
of Murimuth, with continuation by unknown 
writer, coming down to 1380. For reign of 
Edward III. ; Robert of Avesbury, de Mira- 
bilibus Gestis Edwardi ///., edited by Hearne ; 
Hi^dLQKf^ Polyehronicony with version by John., 
of Trdflsa (R. 8.) ; The Chronicle of Henry 
Knighton (R. 8,)y extends to death of Richard 
II.. ; Chronicle of England, by a monk of St. 
Alban’s (R. iS'.) ; Walsingham^ Hsfitoria Ang- 
licana (R. 8.) now of primary importance ; 
French ChronicUy relating to death of Richard 
II. (Eng. Hist. Soc .) ; and History of the 
same monarch, also in French (Archaol. 
Britann.y vol, xx.); Adam of Usk,with trans- 
lation byE. M. Thompson; Oapgravo, Chronicle 
of England and Booh of the noble Henries (both 
(R. 8.); Otterboume, Chronioon Regum Anglitr, 
edited by Heame ; Lives of Henry V, as fol- 
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: ( 1 ) by Thomas in Heame ; 

(2) by Titus Livius (ib,) ; -^(3) “ The Chap- 
lam’s Account ” {JSh 0 * MUt Soc ,) ; Puiaeux, Le 
Siege 4e Rouen ; < Annals of the monastery of 
St. Albans» by John Amundesham and John 
'W'hethamstede (both R, S,) ; Chronicles of the 
reign of Henry Vl., edited by Gairdner (C. <S.) ; 
Bekynton’s Correspondence^ belonging to same 
reign {R, 8 ,) ; Harding’s Chronicle^ continued 
^ Grafton; Jehan de Wavrin’s Collection of 
Cfhronicles (72. 8 ^ ; William of Worcester, 
Annals and Collections^ edited by Stevenson 
, {R. S.) ; Chronicle of Jehan le Bel, edited by 
Polain ; the Chronicles of Froissart and Mons- 
trelet, im^rtant, but not altogether trust- 
worthy; Blondol, de Reductione Normannice 
{R, S.) i Historic of Arrivals of Edward IV. in 
England {C. S.) ; the Easton Letters^ edited by 
J. Gairdner, are important as illustrating 
the manners and habits of thought in the 
fifteenth century; Continuation of the Croyland 
Chronicle (in Gale’s Scriptores) ; Warkworth’s 
Chronicle (C. S.) comprises first thirteen years 
of King Edward’s reign ; the London Chronicle 
{C. 8 .) ; Sir Thomas More’s account of Ed- 
ward V. and Richard III, , virtually a contem- 
porary narrative ; Letters and Papers illustra- 
tive of the Reigns of Richard III. and Henry 
Vll.f edited by CMrdner (JR. S.) ; Bernard 
(Andi*e), Life of Henry VIL^ edited by Gaird- 
ner (R. S.) ; Materials for a History of the 
Reign of Henry VII., edited by Campbell 
^.§.) ; Lord Bacon’s Henry VII., edited by 
Ellis and Spedding; the Venetian Relaiim 
(C.S.)f a ^iew of England as it appeared to 
an inteUigent foreigner, temp. Heary VI 1.; 
Fabyan’s Chronicle ; W> clif’s Works, E.E.T, S. 
edition ; Political Poems and Songs, edited by j 
Wright {R.S .) ; The Peasants' Rising and the j 
Lollards, a collection of unpublished documents ! 
forming an Ai pcndix to England in the Age j 
of Wycliffe, edited by E. Powell and G. M, 
Trevelyan. ' 

Latek WaiTERs: Polydore Vergil’s His- 
toria Anglica, often as valuable as contempo- 
rary evidence; Hall’s Union of the Families 
of Lancaster and York, the main source of 
Shakespeare’s historical dramas. 

MoDEiiN Writers: Hallam, Middle Ages i 
(two concluding chapters) ; Freeman, Essays 
(first series) ; Hook, Lives of the Archbishops ; | 
Rogers, History of Prices ; Longman, Life and 
Tunes of Edward III. ; M. Wullon, Richard II. ; 

* History of England under If^nry IV., by 
J. H. Wylie; Lancaster and York, by Sir 
James Ramsay (a careful narrative of the 
Wars of the Roses); W, Busch, England 
under the Tudors (edited by J. Gairdner) ; 
Life and Reign of Richard III. , by Gairdner. 
For academic life and history of learning: 
Huber, English Universities (transl. by 
Newman); Mackenzie Walcott, William gf 
Wykeham and his Colleges; Anstey, Pre- 
face to Munimenta Academiea (R.S.). For 
Wyclif and his opponents: Shirley, Preface 
to Fasciculi Eizaniorum (R. S,); article on 


The Lollards, in Gairdner and Spedding’a 
Studies in English History. 

6. Slzteent h Century. — Contempo- 
rary Writers: Polydore Vergil (now espe- 
cially important) ; Hall ; the London Chronicle. 
For the question of the royal divorce, the 
materials collected in Records of the Reformation 
(a.d. 1527 — 1633), edited by Rev. N. Pocock; 
Harpsfield, Treatise of the Pretended Divorce 
(C. S.) ; the Catholic representation of the 
facts is to be found in Nicholas Sanders’s 
Historia Schismatis Anglicani (1686), of which 
an enlarged edition, with continuation, was 
published by Rishton (transl., with notes, by 
Lewis, 1877) ; only a small proportion of the 
work is entitled to rank as contemporary. 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle; More, Utopia, and 
Starkey, England in the Reign of Henry 
VIII. ; Holinshed’s Chronicles, of which 
Harrison’s Description of England has been 
reprinted (New Shakspere Society). John 
Stowe, Summary of the Chronicles of England, 
Annales, and Survey of London and West- 
minster ; Yo 7 l&, History of the Acta and Monu- 
ments of the Church (ed. Cattley) ; Chronicle 
of the Orey Friars of London {C\ S.) ; IjCtters 
on the Suppression of the Monasteries, edited 
by Wright (C. S.) ; Narratives of the Refot'- 
inaiion {C. S.) ; Litprary Remains of Edward 
VI. (Roxbuigh Club) ; Machyn’s Diary 
[C. S.); Chronicle of Queen Jane, etc., edited 
by Nichols (C. S^; Lives of More, by his 
son-in-law, Roper, and of Wolsoy, by his 
gentleman-usher, Cavendish ; Life of Sir Peter 
Carew, by Hooker; Life of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Camden; Sir John Harington’s Rriefe 
View contains a seiios of sketches of the 
principal bishops of Elizabeth’s reign. For 
original documents, the Calendars ef Letters 
and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign 
of Henry VIII., ed., with important prefaces, 
by J. S. Brewer ; also the “ Domestic ” series 
for reigns of Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, 
ed. by R. Lemon and Mrs. Everett Green; 
the “ Foreign ” series for same reigns, by 
Turnbull, Joseph Stevenson, and Crosby (all 
pub. by the Record Commissioners). The 
Zurich Letters (ed. Hastings Robinson) con- 
tain the correspondence between the English 
and the Continental Reformers ; see also 
Jfrief Discourse of the Troubles begun at 
Frankfort (in “The Phoenix,” vol. ii.); and 
the journals of Pailiament. Records of the 
English Catholics (Douay Diaries and Letters 
of Cardinal Allen). The Hardtvicke Papas 
arc an important miscellaneous collection 
known under this designation, although thu 
name of the editor, the Earl of Hardwicke, 
docs not appear on the title-page; Sir 
Dudley Digges, The Compleat Amhassidwr ; the 
Cabala— fs. coUection of lettelra by eminent 
diplomatists, &c. ; the Somere Tracts ; Select 
Statutes, etc., of Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James by Professor Prothoro. For 
ecclesiastical affairs in ScoUand, the Works 
of Peterkin, Colder wood, and Archbishop 
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Spottitfwoode ; also the Works oi John Etibx, 
edited by Laing. For proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, the collections by Sir Simonda d’Ewes 
and Hey wood Townsend; the* Burleigh 
JPapers ; . La vie d^hlisabethf Gregorio 
Leti (1684). For Continent^ relations, the 
Gorrespondenoe of Granville; the Bslatiofis 
p&Htiques dee Pays-Bas st de V Angletsrrs^ 
edited by Baron Kervyn de Lettetthove ; the 
Calendars (i?. 8,) relating to Venice, edited by 
Kawdon Brown ; and those by Bergonroth 
and Gayangos relating to Spain ; for relations 
of Scotland and France, the French Despatches, 
edited by M. Teulet. For questions connected 
with Mary Queen of Scots, her Letters^ edited 
by Prince liobanof •Rostovsky ; the materials 
(some possibly spurious) in Anderson’s Collec- 
tions ; the Letter-Books of Sir Amias Faulet ; 
the Sydney Papers, Stubbes’ Anatomic of 
Abuses, and Staffoid’s Examination of Com-- 
plaints (1680), (New Shakspere Soc.). 

Later Writers: Fuller, Church History ; 
Burnet, History of the Reformation (ed. by 
Pocock), with H^frmer’s Specimen; Collier, 
Ecclesiastical History (edited by Lathbury); 
Legrand, Hisioire du Dimes; Strype, Eccle- 
siastical Memorials, Annals of the Reforma- 
tion, and Lives of Cranmer, Parker, Sir John 
Cheke, Sir Thomas Smith, Aylmer, Grindal, 
and Whitgift ; Neal, History of the Puritms ; 
0. Dodd, Church History of England (1742), 
the "work of a moderate Catholic ; Life of 
Henry VIII., by Lord Herbert of Cherbury ; 
Sir John Hayward's Life of Edward VI., and 
Annals of the first Foitr Years of Reign of Eliza- 
beth ; Fiddes, Life of Wolsey ; Fuller, The 
Worthies of England ; lAoyd, State Worthies; 
Ai Wood, Athence Oxonienses (1691) ; J. 
Nichols, ^ogresses of Queen Elizabeth (1788). 

Modern Writers : J. A. Froude, Histot'y 
of England and Spanish Story of the Armada ; 
L. von Ranke, History of the Popes; and 
History of England, chiefly in the Sixteentfi and 
Seventeenth Centuries ; J. Lingard, History of 
England; J. H. Blunt, Relormatim cf the 
Church of England; R. W. Dixon, HistOsy of . 
the Church of England; S. R. Maitland, tesays 
on the Reformation ; J. B. Marsd^n, Early 
Puritans ; J. L. Motley, Ris^ of the Dutch 
Republic and History of the United Ncthef'’- 
lands ; R. Bagwell, Ireland under thd Tudors ; 
W. Maskell, History of the Martin Ifarprelate 
Controversy, ; H. M/ Dexter, Congregdfumaiism 
of the last Three Hundred Years ; C*? Wourds- 
worth. Ecclesiastical Biography ; F. 9eeb6&n, 
Oxford Reformers; F, G. Lee, {Life; of 
Cardinal Pole ; R. Churton, Life ^ Jdfx- 
ander Howell; Sir H; Nicolas, mivebf^ of 
William Davison and Sir Ch^fstoriber 
Hatton ; Fox Bourne, Life of Sip. P^Hp 
Sidney; J. S. English ^Rtu^ ; 

Mignet, Histoire d$ Jtarie Stuart; 

Mary Queen of Scots ; Marie S^ri, f by 
Kervyn de Lettenhove; W. B. if 
Lives and Litters of the DeOereux ; B. | 
and W, Stebbing,ti;<wi of!^ Wm 



M*0ri^ Life of John Enox ahd U^e tf AndrOw 
Meleille; Athena Cantdbrigienssi; by 0. H. 
and T. Coopier; MuUinger, JTtst of • Unix j of 
Cambridge, vol; ‘ ii. ; F. A. Gasquet, Henry 
VIII. and the English MonasterUs, and Eve of 
the ReforiiuxHm ; A. F. Pollard, England under 
Protector Sotncrset, and Henry VIII., Illus- 
trated from Contemporary Works of Art ; F. W, 
Maitland, English Law of ths RsmUsanxe. 

7. Seventeenth Century . C ontem- 
roRARt Sources: The Calendars of State 
Papers, Foreign’’ and Domestic, for the 
most authentic and original information until 
about 1670 ; while the Somers Tracts, the 
Sidney Papers, the Winwood Memorials, the 
works of Fuller, Collier, Neal, Dodd, Nichols, 
\ et^ afford valuable material. 

First Half of Seventeenth Century. 
— Contemporary Writers : For the reign of 
King James, Camden’s Annals^o. compilation 
of comparatively little value ; other accounts 
are, Wilson’s History of King James I. (in 
Kennet) ; Goodman, Court of James I. ; King 
James own Works. For Parliamentary trans- 
actions, the Debates of 1610 {C. S.), together 
with those of 1620 and 1621, in the Parlia- 
mentary History ; Rushworth’s Collections, 
from 1618 ; the Protests of the House of Lords 
(from 1626), ed. J. E. T. Rogers; the Mel- 
rose State Papers and Correspondence; Sir 
David Dalrymple, Memorials and Letters 
(1762); the Carew Letters. Harrative of the 
Spanish Marriage Treaty (C* 8.) \ Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, Expedition to the Isle of Rh^. 
For Continental relations, the Ambassades de 
M. de la Boderie, the “Venetian Reports,” 
Winwood, Memorials ; Birch, Historical View; 
and the Memoires of Kiisdorf. For the reign 
of Charles I., Wallington’s Diary; the 
Thomason collection of pamphlets and “ The 
King’s Pamphlets,” both in the British 
Museum; Dalrymple, Memorials and Letters; 
Lord Clarendon, History of the Rebellion 
and State Papers ; Letters and Papers of the 
Verney Family (C. S.). Whitelocke, Memo- 
rials; the Thurloe Papers ; May, History of 
the Long Parliament; Sir Ralph Vemeyfs 
Hotes [C. S.) ; Scobell’s CoUeetion. For par- 
liamentary proceedings: Strafford’s Letters 
and Despatches; Nalson’s Collection. The 
Ormonde Papers (edited by Thomas Carte) ; 
A Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland 
from 1641 to 1662 (edited by G. T. Gilbert) 
GutlB^’s Memoirs; Ludlow’s Memoirs — con- 
tain important materials for Scottish and 
Irish history. Milton’s Pros4 Works and the 
writings of Bishop Hall give tlie chief points 
in dispute between the Episcopalian and 
l^esbyfcerian parties. Sprigg’s Anglia Redi- 
viva; John Webb’s Memorials ; the Hamilton 
Papers {C,S.); the Letters of Charles I. to 
Henrietta Maria (C, 8,) — ^belong to the time 
of the Civil War. The Puritan Transactions, 
edited by Heywood and Wright, the Querela 
CantaJbrigiensiS';9,nd. The Puritan Visitation of 
the University of Oxford, edited by Professor 
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Montagu Burrows (C, illustrate the con* 
dition of the universities. The Fairfax Cor^ 
retpandenea^ successively edited by Johnson 
and Bell> covers the period 1625—70. The 
important series, Feeordt of the Englieh Fro* 
vinee of the Society of Jeeue, edited by Father 
Foley ; the Life of Father John Gerard^ by 
Father Morris; together with the works of 
Juvencius, Bartoli, and Tanner, should be 
consulted for the history of the Jesuit move- 
ment. Biographies : of the Lord Keeper 
Wiltiam8f by Hacket ; of Colonel Birch 6'.) ; 
of BUhop Bedell, edited by Mayor and Jones ; 
of The Lukes of Hamilton, by Bishop Burnet ; 
of The Luke of Newcastle, by his Duchess, 
edited by C. H. Firth. Autobiographies: 
of Sir Simonds d^Ewes, Sir Robert Carey, Lord 
Hir'jert of Cherhury, Lady Halket [C.S.), and 
Mrs, Alice Thornton, 

tVa trr WiUTERS : The writers of the 18th 
century — Rapin (the author of a History of 
England to the Leath of Charles /.), Dr. Birch 
{Court and Times of James Court and Times 
of Charles /.), and Thomas Carte (^Life of 
Ormonde) — together with Brodie( Constitutional 
History), Godwin {History of the Common* 
wealth), and Disraeli {Commentaries on the 
Reign of Charles /.), in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century, must now be regarded 
as almost superseded by later and more syste- 
matic resefirch, such as that represented by 
Carlyle, Letters and Speeches of Cromwell, 
Guizot, Histoire de la Revolution F Angleterre 
and Etudes sur V histoire de la Revolution 
d' Angleterre, and especially Professor S. R. 
Gardiner, History of England from 1603 to 
1649, 14 vols. ; and Constitutional Loeuments 
of the Furitan Revolution (1628 — 1660). 
Ranke’s History should also be systematically 
consulted. Other works are J. B. Mozley, 
Essays ; Stanford, Studies and Illustrations of 
the Great Rebellion. The colonisation of 
America may be followed in Bancroft, History 
of the United States ; Palfrey, History of New 
England ; Tyler, History of American Liter* 
ature, voL i. ; and Justin Winsor, History of 
Amet^iea (by various writers). The chief 
biographies are those of Bacon, by J. Sped- 
ding ; Milton, by Professor Masson ; Montrose, 
by Mark Napier; Frinoe Rupert, by Eliot 
Warburton ; Fairfax, by Clements lilarkham ; 
Clarendm, by T. H. Lister; Oliver Cromwell, 
Dy Professor S. R. Gardiner. 

Seeond Half of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. — CoNTBMPOHARY Whitbrs: Consult 
those authorities named in preceding section, 
the Lords and Commons Journals, the 
OruMmde Fapers, the Sydney, Hatton, and 
Fairfax Correspondence. For the Crom- 
weUian Parliaments, Burton’s Liary is of 

special .vsj^^ . 3urn^j^*B^yforM of x hip own 
Times, 1662 — iTlo. ‘ sources are 

Kennet, Register and Chronicle: Lives of 
Charles 11. and James 11. ; Liary of Lord 
Clarendon ; Letters and Memoirs of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple; Sir John Reresby’s i f 


Letters to , Sir Joseph Williamson {C. S .) ; 
Liary of John Evelyn; Liary of Samuel 
Pepys, ed. H. B. Wheatley ; Memoirs of the 
Comte de Gramont; Liary of Narcissus 
Luttrell ; Locke, Letters on Toleration ; Turner, 
Vindication of Sancroft and the Leprived 
Bishops ; Sir John Dalrymple, Memoirs of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Negotiations 
of the Comte d’Avaux, the materials col- 
lected by Mignet relating to the Spanish 
Succesuon, and the Correspondence of the 
Marquis d’Harcourt for policy of Louis XIV. 
The Correspondence of uie Duke of Shrews- 
bury, Maepherson’s Original Fapers, the Stats 
Fapers ana Letters of Carstairs, the Letters of 
William III. (edited by C^roen van Prinsterer), 
the Letters ot William III. and Louis XI V. 
(edited by Grimblot), other Letters of William, 
together with the Reports of F. Bonnet {see 
Ranke, History of England, vi. 144 — 404) and 
a Collection of State Tracts (3 vols. fol.), are 
all various and valuable material for the 
reign of William III. In biography wo 
have Baxter, Autobiography, and Oalamy, 
Account of the Fjjected Ministers ; Boyer, Life 
of Sir William Temple ; Roger North’s Lives 
(of his three brothers) ; Sir James Turner, 
Memoirs. The political poems of Drydon 
should be carefully studied. 

Later Writers ; A fragment by Charles 
James Fox on the early part of the reign of 
James II., a Life of that monarch by the Rev. 
J. S. Clarke, Sir James Mackintosh’s Review 
of the Causes of the Revolution of 1688, scarcely 
call for notice in comparison with Macaulay’s 
great History of England, which deals in 
detail with the reigns of James II. and 
William HI. For special features, Marsden’s 
Later Puritans, Tulloch’s Rational Theology 
in England, and Weld’s History of the Royal 
Society may be mentioned. In biography we 
have Courtenay, Life of Sir William Temple ; 
Napier, Life of Orahame of Claverhouse ; 
Dixon, Lives of Blake and Penn ; Story, 
Life of Carstairs ; Memoirs of William Bow- 
yer (in Nichols, Litei'ai'y Anecdotes, yo\, i.); 
Macaulay, Essays on William Temple, 
War of the Succession in Spain, and Sir James 
Mackintosh; Christie, Life of Shaftesbury ; 
Life of Bishop Ken, by Plumptre. 

8. Eighteenth Century to 1780 

Contemporary Writers: For raim of Queen 
Anne — Swift, Journal to Stella and History of 
the Four Last Years of Queen Anne's Reign, 
together with his pamphlets On the Conduct of 
the Allies and Behaviour of ths Queen's last 
Ministry; Bolingbroko, Letter to Sir W. 
Wyndham, and Letter on the State of Parties 
at the Accession of George L; also his Letters 
and Correspondence (edited by Parke) ; Marl- 
borough’s Boyer, History of 

the Reign of Quieh Anne; Tii|dgl, Qqntinua- 
tion of Kapin’s History; the Wentworth 
Fapers (edited by J, J. Cartwright). For 
reign of the Hanoverian sovereigns — Colon* 
dan of the State Papers have appeared for 



the first nine years only (£. S.jt but the pub- 
b'shed correspondence of the chief statesmen 
of the period afiEords material of scarcely less 
value. Among these are, TAe GrenvUU 
Papers; the Bedford Correspondence; the 
Chatham Correspondence; Memoirs of Lord 
Rockingham ; Correspondence of George 
III, with Lord North ; the Malmesbury 
Correspondence; Burke’s Correspondence and 
Speeches, together with his pamphlets, Ohser* 
vations on a Late State of the Natton, Thoughts 
on the Cause of the Present Discontents, and 
Letters on the Trade of Ireland; Luke of Buck- 
ingham, Memoirs of the Court of George III.; 
the Cornwallis Correspondence ; Romilly’s 
Letters ; the Rose Correspondence ; the Auck- 
land Correspondence; Horace Walpole, Me- 
moirs of the Reign of George III, ; the Letters 
of Junius ; Bubb Dodingtoii’s Diary. For 
American affairs the Reader's Handbook of the 
American Revolution (1761 — 83), by Justin 
Winsor, will be found to afford ample 
guidance to all the Authorities. For debates 
in the House of Commons — the Gentlenian^s 
Magazine and the Annual Register ; Caven- 
dish’s Debates (a.p. 1768 to 1744). 

Lateu Historical Writers : Earl Stan- 
hope (Lord Mahon), History of England from 
the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles 
and History of the Reign of Queen Anne; 
T. H. Burton, History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne; cm, History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne ; Massey, History of England during the 
Reign of George 111, ; Adolphus, History of 
England from the Accession to the Decease of 
King George III. ; Craik and Macfarlane, 
Pictorial Histm'y of England under George 
III. ; W. E. H, Lecky, History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century ; Abbey and Over- 
ton, The English Church in the Eighteenth 
Century ; Leslie Stephen, History of Phiglish 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century ; Midian, 
Influence of Sea Power in History (1660 — 
1783) ; Lord Holland, Memoirs of the Whig 
Party ; T. Wright, Caricature History qf the 
''Georges. See also Camb, Modern Hist., vol; vii. 

In Biooeaphy. — “W. Coxe, Lives id Marl- 
borough, Walpole, and Henry Pelham; Sir 
Archibald Alison, Life of Marlborough ; Annals 
and Correspondence of the Earls of Stair by 
J. M. Graham; Jesse, Memoirs of the Pre-, 
tenders; Bishop Monk, Life of Bentley; 
Sir David Brewster, Life of Sir Isaac ^ewton ; 
Montagu Burrows, Life of Admiral Mawke ; 
H. Oraik, Life of Jonathan Swift ; %vves of 
Bolingbroke, by Macknight, M. SBros^h, 
Harrop, and J. 0. Collins; W. Wils^, J^e 
^ Defoe, and W. Lee, Life of Dtfob; Joan 
Forster, Biographical Essays, Life Pitt ; 
Banbury, Life of Sir Thomas Hanmer'S Li^s 
of (Latham, by F. Thackeray, and o£;Fitt,:py 
Bishem Tomline and Earl Stanhope ^Lifd;,of 
Lord Shelburne, by Lord Edmund Fitzwurk^e; 
Prior (Sir J,), and Macknight, Lives * 

Trevelyan, Early History of Charles 
Lordi^lbnrne*s.d«i^a6»«^r^/^;L^ . 


field’s Letters ; Romilly’s tetters ; Memorials 
and Correspondence of Fox, by Earl Bussell ; Sir 
John Malcolm, Life of Cline; Southey, Life 
of Wesley; Life and Times of Wesley, by 
Tyerman ; Moore, Life of Sheridan; Brougham, 
Statesmen of the Reign of George III. For 
state of Education and Learning — J. G. 
Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century; Rev. C. Wordsworth, University 
Life and University Studies in the Eighteenth 
Century ; Baker, History of St. John's College 
(edited by Prof. John E. B. Mayor). 

S, From 1789 to the I^esent Time.— 
Besides works named in preceding section, 
Duke of Buckingham, Memoirs of the Court 
of the Regency ; George Rose, Diary (1801 — 
15) ; Lord Com'wallis, Correspondence ; Wel- 
lingfton, Despatches ; Wellesley, Despatches ; 
Sir S. Romilly, Journal (1806 — 18); Lord 
Colchester, Diary and Correspondence; Lord 
Sidmouth, Life and Correspondence; Twiss, 
Life of Lord Eldon; C, D. Yonge, Life of Lord 
Liverpool ; Erskine, Speeches; Francis Homer, 
Memoirs and Correspondence ; Brialmont, Life 
of Wellington ; Southey, Zi/5? Nel- 

son, Despatches (edited by J. K. Laughton) ; 
Collingwood, Correspondence ; Life of Earl of 
Dundonald (by Earl of Dundonald and Fox 
Bourne); Lord Dudley, Letters (18. 4— 23); 
Alison, Lives of Lord Londonderry and 
Sir Charles Stewart; Londonderry, Corre- 
spondence ; The Greville Memoirs ; George 
Canning and his I'imes, by A. G. Staple- 
ton ; Canning’s Speeches (with Life). 6 vols. ; 
Life of Earl Grey, by Hon. C. Grey; Sir 
RObt. Peel’s Memoirs, by’ Stanhope ana Curd- 
well, also ^'froin his prwate Correspondence," 
by C. S. Parker; also Life by Guizot, and 
Speeches (4 vols.) ; Memoirs of John Charles 
Viscount Altho}p, by Sir Denis Le Marchant ; 
Life and Speeches of O'Connell, by his son ; 
Correspondence qf O'Connell, by W. J. Fitz- 
patrick ; Ashley, Life of Palmerston ; Torrens, 
Life of Melbourne ; J. Morley, Ltfe of Cobden ; 
Alison, History of Europe; H. Martineau, 
History of the Peace; Molesworth, History of 
the Reform Bill; Spencer Walpole, History of 
England from 1816 ; Kingluke, History of the 
Invasion of the Crimea; Justin M’Carthy, 
History of our Own Times ; Bosworth Smith, 
Life of Lord Lawrence; G. Braudes, Life 
of Beacpnsfield ; C. Oman, History of ' the 
PenirBUlar War; John Morley, Life 
W. E Gladstone, See also Letters of Queen 
Victoria. 

General Histoeibs op EnolAkd : Among 
the best known are those by Rapin, translated 
by N. Tindal (1726); Hume (1754), continued 
by Smollett , (1768) ; R. Henry (1771-93); 
Sharon Tummr (1814-29) ; J. Lingard (1819- 
25) ; J. B. Greki (1881); Polit&i^ Hiiitory 
of England (12 vols., 1905-9), 

Constitutional Hxstoribs .* Prof. Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of England^ invaluable 
lor the earlier and mecuseval period, and the 
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fifteenth century to the reign of Henry VII. ; 
Gneiet, JSelfiGovernmmtf Communal vetfussang 
and Verwaltungagerichte in England ; also his 
Hutory of the English Constitution (trans. by 
Ashworth), and Student's History of the 
English Eai liament (trans. by Keane) ; 
Hallnm^s Constitutional History ^ which begins 
wit I the reign of Henry VII., is specially 
useful for the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; and Sir Erskine May, Constitu- 
tional History of England takes up the sub- 
ject where Hallam leaves off ana continues 
it to 1871. Taswell Langmead’s 
tutional History is a useful compendium for 
students. 

Works x OR General Reference : T. H. 
Burton, IHstoi y of Scotland ; J. Mill, History 
of British India, with Continuation by H. H. 
Wilson ; Wheeler, History of India ; Miss 
Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England ; 
Lord Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
and Lives of the Lord Chief Justices ; Foss, 
Lives of the Judges of England; Cobbett and 
Howell’s State Trials ; Willis Bund, Selected 
State Trials ; Halliwell, Letters of the Kings 
of England; Ellis’s Original Letters ; Rymer, 
Foedera ; Wilkins, Concilia, partly superseded 
by Haddan and Stubbs, Councils ; Madox, 
History and Antiquities of the Exchequer ; 
Dumont, Corps Universel Diplomatique du 
Droit des Gens ; Social England (by various 
writers) j Eden, history of the Poor ; Rogers, 
History of Prices ; Porter, Progress of the 
Nation; Macpherson, Histo/y of Commetce ; 
Leono Levi, History of British Commerce; 
Cunningham, Giovoth of English Industry and 
Commerce ; Webb (Sidney and Beatrice), 
Histoiy of Trade Unionism; James, Naval 
History ; Bruce, History of the Fast India Com- 
pany ; Dictionary of National Biography, also 
its Index and Epitome, very useful apart from 
the ihain work ; Seely, Growth of British 
Policy ; Twelve English Statesmen (by different 
writers) ; English Historical Review, 

For most of the above works, see Introduction 
to the Study of English History, by S. R. Gardiner 
aud J. B. MullinKer. IFor authorities on 
Scottish, Irish, and Welsh history see Scor- 

LAXn, lEELAUD, WALES.] 

[J, B. M.J 

Aveuburj, Robert op (d, 1357), 

registrar of the archiepiscopal court at 
Canterbury, wrote a History of the Wonder^ 
ful Deeds of Edward III,, extending from 
the birth of Edward to the year 1356. It 
gives us a short detail of public events, with 
transcripts of original documents and extracts 
from letters. It was printed by Heame in 
1720. 

AvrancheSf a small towm in the extreme 
west of Normandy, was the scene of Henry 
II.’s reconciliation with the Pope after the 
•murder of Becket. 

Aylesbury SlaetionCM09 The (1704) 
lor the case of Ashby v. White), produced 


a violent collision between the House of' 
Commons and the I..ord8. The vote of 
a burgess, Matthew Ashby, had been re- 
jected by the returning officer, William 
White. Ashby brought an action in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. There u 
majority of the judges, contrary to the 
opinion of Chief J ustice Holt, decided 
against him on the ground that no harm 
had been done to him, and that decisions on 
the right to vote belonged to the Commons 
alone. Ashby’s supporters thereupon brought ■ 
the case by writ of error before the House of 
Lords. Here the judgment given at the 
Queen’s Bench was reversed, and, by this 
important decision, franchises were placed 
under the common law. In spite of the wise 
advice of tho Whig lawyers, William Cowper 
and Sir Joseph Jekyll, the Commons proceeded 
to pass resolutions to the effect that (1) neither 
the qualification of any elector nor the right 
of any person elected was cognisable else- 
where than before the House of Commons; 
(2) that Ashby, having in contempt of the 
jurisdiction of the House p>ro8ecuted an acition 
at common law against William White, was 
guilty of breach of privilege. The Lords 
passed contrary resolutions, and the quarrel 
became so serious that early in April 
Queen Anne put an end to tho session. 
Ashby, however, sued out execution for the 
damages awarded him at the County Assizes 
against the returning officers who had refused 
to receive his vote. In addition, four other 
burgesses were put forward to sue the officers. 
The Commons promptly committed the plain- 
tiffs and their attorney to Newgate. The 
prisoners, after two months, moved the Court 
of King’s Bench for a habeas coigns; but 
these judges, contrary to the opinion of Holt, 
who was for the discharge of the prisoners, 
decided that the court had no jurisdiction in 
the matter. It was determined to bring this by 
writ of error before the Lords. The Commons 
foolishly voted an address to the Queen 
praying her not to grant a. writ of error. 
Her reply, that the matter required careful 
consideration, was looked on as equivalent to 
a refusal. Tho Lords thereupon passed 
some important resolutions: (l)That neither 
House of Parliament could arrogate to 
itself any new privilege ; (2) that the 
Commons had assumed an unwarranted 
legislative power by attributing the force 
of law to their declaration; (3) that they 
had thereby subjected tho rights of English-, 
men to the arbitrary votes of tho House 
of Commons; (4) that every Englishman 
who is imprisoned by any authority what- 
ever, has an undoubted right to his Writ of. 
habeas corpus ; (5) that for the Commons to 
punish any person for assisting a prisoner to 
procure such a writ is a broach of the statutes 
provided for the liberty of the subject; 
(6) that a writ of error was not ono of grace, 
but of right, and ought not to be denied to^ 
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the sulnect when duly applied for. A fairly 
amicaMe conference between the two Houses 
produoed no result, as neither side would give 
way. The Queen, therefore, prorogued 
Parliament (March 14th), thus leaving a 
great constitutional question wholly ' un* 
decided. Hallam thinks that *^the House 
of ' Commons had an undoubted right of 
determining all disputed returns to the writ 
of election, and consequently of judging upon 
the right of every vote. But as the House 
oould not pretend that it had given this Tight, 
or that it was not, like any other franchise, 
vested in the possessor by a legal title, no 
protest or analogy could be set up for deny- 
ing that it might (‘.ome, in an indirect manner 
at least, before a court of justice, and bo 
judged by common principles of law.” [Elec- 
tions.] 

Parliamentary Hint ; State TriaUt vol. iv. ; 

Hal)am, Const. Kiel. ; Stanhope, Beiqn of Q^en 

Anne ; Hatsell, Precedents ; May, Const. Mist. 

Asrlesford, in^Kent, is generally sup- 
po^ to be the place where, in 466, Horsa 
fell in a battle against the Britons. Near 
this is Kit*s Coty House, a cromlech said 
to have been erected to Oatigern, one of the 
British commanders, who was slain in this 
battle. 

Aylmerf John (6. 1621, d. 1694], the tutor 
of Lady Jane Grev, was one of the most 
zealous reformers of Edward VI. ’s reign. In 
1676 he was made Bishop of London by 
Queen Elizabeth, and distinguished himself 
by his zeal against the Puritans. He pub- 
lished an Answer to Knox’s celebrated M/ast 
of the Trumpet against Monstrous Begiment 
of TTomen; but having offended the queen 
bv preaching against dress, she requited 
him by vowing that, “If he held more 
discourse on such matters, she would fft him 
for heaven ; but he should walk thither ‘with- 
out a staff, and leave his mantle behind him.” 

Ayscougliy or Ayscuei Gbokge 
^ (d. 1673 ?), was the son of a Lincolmftiire 
gentleman. He entered the naval service at 
an' early age, and was knighted by Claries I. 
In 1648, when the fleet revolted to Prince 
Rupert, Ayscough secured the Zion for the 
Parliament. He was appointed to the com- 
mand of the fleet which had to iif^toh the 
coasts of Ireland, and in 1651 to reflnce the 
Bcilly Islands. In 1662 he took Itebadpcs 
for the Parliament. He was bngj^igedijf in 
company^ with Blake, in the desperate na^al 
battles against the Dutch in 1662 ^: but^e 
was so much annoyed at Blake’s relireat be- 
fore Tromp, afj;er the action of Ndy. 2S^,‘ in 
that year, that ht ^id down his command, 
and remained in retirement during^ the Re- 
mainder of tho Commonwealth. In >4665^ on 
the renewal of war with the Dutomhe #a8 
made Rear-Admiral’Qf the Blue, aiu| box^ a 
princ^al share in the great victoryPMliod 
over Tromp and Buyter on June In |he 


great four-days’ battle of the fc^wing year,* 

but hia ship ran upon a Mind-bank, «md Jie 
was forced to surrender. The Dutch were 
so elated at the possession of this formidable* 
antagonisi, that tney exhibited him in triumph 
in several of their towns. He was afterwaras 
confined for some time in the Castle of Loeye- 
stein. He was subsmuently released, and 
allowed to return to England ; but he took 
no further part in public affairs. 

Biographia Britanniea; Charnook, Biogxaphia 
Navalis, 1794 ; Campbell, Lives of the AdmiroJs, 

Asores, Expeditions to the, took 
place (1) in 1672, when Sir John Hawkins, 
with twenty ships, sailed to lie in wait for 
the Mexican gold fleet. (2) In July, 1687, 
when Sir Francis Drake took the Spanish 
treasure-ship San Felipe.^ doing so much to 
dama^ the Spanish prestige, and to inspirit 
the disheartened ministers of Elizabeth, that 
the expedition is said to have been worth at 
the moment to Protestant England more than 
a general engagement fought and won.” 
(3) In 1597, when a fleet was sent out under 
the Earl of Essex, Sir Walter Baleigh, 
and Lord Thomas Howard to capture the 
Spanish vessels returning from tho Indies. 
Baloigh, having arrived first, took the Island 
of Fayal without waiting for Essex, and a 
serious quarrel arose between the two ad- 
mirals. ;^sex subsequently took Flores and 
Oraciosa, 'but from his Dad management 
allowed tho Spanish treasure-ships to escape, 
teking three only. On the return of the 
expedition to England, Essex was severely 
blamed for its failure. 


B 

Babington’s Conspiracy (1686) origi- 
nated with Ballard, a Jesuit, and “a young 
man of family and fortune ” named Anthony 
Babington, of Dethick. Throe elements may 
be traced in this conspiracy: the devoted 
adherents of tho Papacy; English Catholics 
whom zeal and harsh treatment had driven 
to desperation; and lastly, the paid' agents 
of Walsingham. Babington — who, whilst a 
pag^^al; ShefiSeld, had been fascinated by the 
charms of the Queen of Scots — was 'easily 
persuaded by Ballard, after the latter’s tour 
through England in 1586, tQi enter into a 
scheme by which Elizabeth was to be assassi- 
nated, and the country then raised for Mary. 
The conspirators, who numbered several* 
gentlemen of position, chqse six of their 
number to commit the namely, 

Savage, Sadisbury, Abiiigton, Twey, Barn- 
well, and Tiohboume— and felt confident of 
success, ignorant of the fact that, through the 
elaborate system of espionage estabiiiiied by 
Burleigli and WaMngham, agents of the 
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govomment l>ad actually been admitted to a 
8bar0 in tli^ secret. Unfortunately for the 
Qneei^ of Scots, Babington revealed the 
whole plQt to her in a letter, which, like all 
his' others, passed through Walsingham’s 
hands; and her reply,, encouraging the 
conspirators, and urging them to immediate 
action, ultimately sealed her fate. Proof 
sufficient having been obtained, Ballard was 
armted Aug^ 4, 1686, and , Babington, with 
four others, was captured ten days after in a 
bam at Harrow, whilst the papers of Mary 
Stuart were seized during her temporary 
absence from her room on a hunting 
party. On Sept. 13th the conspirators 
were tried by a Special Commission at West- 
minster, and fouHeen were executed at Ty- 
burn on the 20th and 21st of the same month. 
Lingard regards the plot as in very great 
measure set on foot by Walsingham’s 
spies: — There was much in the fate of 
these young men to claim sympathy. 
Probably had it not been for the perfidious 
emissaries of Morgan and Walsingham — of 
Morgan, who sought to revenge himself on 
Elizabeth, and of Walsingham, who cared 
not whose blood he shed provided he could 
shed that of Mary Stuart — ^none of them ! 
would have* even thought of the offence for 
which they suffered.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Froiide says : — “It is false, absolutely and 
utterly, that the plot was set on foot by 
agents of Walsingham to tempt her to join it 
in her desperation and then to destroy her.” 

Camden, Roign of Qa. Elizabeth; fiingord, 
Hist, of Eng. ; Proude, Hiet. of Eng. 

Sachelor, or Knight Bachelor (baehe* 
larius, bavealmtretis)^ was a simple knight, one 
who had received knighthood, but had ob- 
tained no further honour, such as that of 
being made baronet or Knight of the Bath. 
The word was also used to denote a squire, 
or annour-be^r not of the degree of knight, 

“ bachalarii annorum nuncupati,” says Spel- 
inan, “ut sic innotescerent, a litterarum 
bachalariis.” A knight was required to have 
ten of these before he could be inade a 
baronet. “ Racheleria ” is also occasionally 
used to designate apparently the whole 
gentry, or the whole body, of military tenants 
below the degree of baron. Thus the ** com- 
wnunitas bacheleriae totius Anglim” {Annul, 
Burton., p. 471), in 1269, complains to Prince 
Edward of the conduct of the barons. 

Matthew Paris, p. 769 ; Stubbs, Const. ii. 

- 87 ; Seelmau,' CloswHum. The derivation of the 
word iuis been variously connected with Welsh; 
young (cf, O. Fr. haeeUe, baoholotie), and 
. in^ plausibly with haoea, i.e., vaoca, a cow, and 
With a staff. See Enc. Brit (ninth ed.). 

BaoMkiwi TA|cgs 0 ^. By tWAct 6 and 7 
Wilt. on unmarri^ . 

maifi petjions at^ye the. ag^. pf^twenty-fiye, 
||wing< m amount .from. lOs. to 
^wding ;V> ih^;tagp^fr> «t|i^us. 

j . Ii|f478S Jxi^chidoiV .seuyahjte. 


were subjected to a higher tax than those of 
other persons^ In Mr. Pitt’s graduated 
Income Tax, in 1799, the rate was higher for 
badielors than for married men. 

Baok Isan^ Parliament was tho 

name given to an assembly of Catholic 
delemtes firom all Ireland, which met in 
DubUn in Dec., 1792. They drew up a 
petition professing loyalty and demanding 
the franchise. The bishops signed it for the 
clergy, and the delegates for the laity. Five 
^ntiemen, among whom were Byrne and 
Keogh, went over to present it. Dundas pre- 
sented them, and they were assured that their 
wishes would be considered. 

Bacon* Francis. [St. Albans, Vis- 
count.] 

Bacon* Sir Nicholas (6. 1609, d. 1579), was 
born at Chislehurst and eaucated for the law, 
obtaining in 1537 the office of Solicitor to the 
Court of Augmentations. During the reign 
of Mary, Sir Nicholas, like many others, con- 
formed to the Catholic religion, although he 
had been, under Edward VI., an active 
supporter of the Reformation. Having 
married a daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
he became Cecil’s brother-in-law, and by the 
latter’s recommendation obtained the post of 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal on the accession 
of Elizabeth. He speedily won the confidence 
of tho queen, and became famous for his 
decisions in equity. In 1561 he did his 
best to bring about an alliance with the 
Huguenot leaders in France, and subse- 
quently strongly supported the marriage of 
the queen, whose favour he lost for a timo 
in 1564, owing to his having participated 
in the publication of John Hales’s .book 
on the succession. The J^ord Keeper was 
for this offence struck off the roll of Privy 
Councillors, at the instance of his enemy, 
the Earl of Leicester, and “ strictly enjoin^ 
to meddle with no business whatever except 
that of tho Court of Chancery.” Shortly 
afterwards, however, he recovered his position 
at court. In 1668 he was one of the com- 
missioners to inquire into the guilt of the 
Queen of Scots in the matter of the Damley 
murder, and he superintended the trial of 
the Duke of Norfolk in 1672, although 
he took no active part in it. Lord Keeper 
Bacon had a great influence over his brother- 
in-law (Decil, and is said to have framed 
the Acts aimed at the Queen of Scote and 
her supporters. He died Feb. 20, 1679, 
having held his office for twenty years/ Hid 
son says of him:— “He waB a plaih man, 
direct and constant, withouteall fiitelsse and 
doubleiiessa,”' whilst a contempdrary de^be’s 
him as ainan of g^te dilig^hbe and ability 
in his place, whose^ fpodnesi^jpreserved lus 
greatness from suspicibn, env}%^ and hate.”’ 

- ‘"Camden, MDi o/(^. Burnet, 

'tew 6/ thS^Mj^ormahon Ciuawbill, Lt'eat e/ fhd 


BafOOUf Koobb (d. 1214^4 . 1294 F), gtndied 
at Oxford and Parii^ and took oroers an a 
Franciscan friar. His proficiency in natural 
science exposed him to very severe treatment 
oil the part of his superiors. Accused of deal- 
ing in magic, he was prevented from lecturing 
at Oxford, and orders to go to Pms, where 
)ic remained several years. Clement lY., in 
1266, interested himself in Bacon, induced 
him to publish his works, and procured his 
release and return to Oxford. In 1271, in the 
Compendium Studii Philosophim, he made a 
violent attack on the monks and clergy. In 
1278 he was again imprisoned, and remained 
in confinement for fourteen years. As a 
philosopher and man of science, Roger Bacon 
is a personage of the first importance in the 
history of medimval thought. 

Bacon's chief work is the 0pm Majus, an 
. encyclopedic survey of existing knowl^ge, 
which has been compared with tne rn'cat work 
of his later namesake. It is printed by Jebb, 
Lond., 1733. Some of Bacon's minor philoso- 
phical treatises are published in the Bolls 
Series, 1859. A Very lar^ number of his writ- 
ings a'e still in manuscript. For accounts of 
Bacon's life, and estimates of his position in 
philosophy, $es E. Charles, Roger Bacon, 1861 ; 
Schneider, Roger Bacon, 1873; Mr. Brewer's 
Prefaces to Bacon's Opera Iin^ita (Bolls Series). 

Badajos was the scene of the fiercest 
struggles in the Peninsular War. Originally in 
the hands of the Spaniards, it was surrendered, 
by the treachery of its commander, in Feb- 
ruary, 1811, to the French; and on the 5th 
of May following the first English siege was 
begun. Owing to false information as to. the 
movements of the French army, the siege 
was raised, after the operations had been 
carried on for a week ; but, when the battles 
of Fuentes d’Onoro and Albuera had checked 
the armies .of Massena and Soult, Wellin^on 
began his preparations for the second ^ege. 
Circumstances, however, prevented him from 
taking as much time as he really required for 
the siege; and after two desperate assaults 
on San Christoval, an outlying fort, in June, 
r .the siege was again raised. But in the next 
year the two previous failures were avenged, 
toie place was very strongly fortified. ^ On 
the north it was washed by the Guadiana, 
with two outlying forts thrown across the 
river, one of which defended the only bridge. 
At the north-east comer of the town, the 
Guadiana is joined by the Rivillas. t.On the 
muth-east hevond the Rivillas an iso^ted hill 
was occupied by a strong fort, c^ldd the 
Picurina« Within the walls, the to^n |fas 
defen(tod by four chief fortresses, the jbutle^.at 
the. north-east comer, the Trinida# hasten 
at the east extremity, with that of 
close to it on the west side, and at the^^xtrme 
north-west cometi % 1^1^® castle of |lt. y|n- 
cente. . l^ellingtoi^’s works were h|g^n on 
the 17th of March, and cn the nigl^of |he 
25th the , Picurina was assaulted sw ta^n 
alter a desperate .oonfiict. On the w April 
the assault was made. Picton ||ie 


'Rivillas and attaoked the castle* on * the 
right, while Majdr Wilson stormed the 
smaller fortress of San Roque.; Colville and 
Barnard assaulted the breaches; lioith wa6 
to make a feint against . Pardaleras,^ while 
Walker made the real attack at St. Vincente. 
The troops at the breaches displayed the 
most unmiunted courage and resolution, but 
the terrible defences devised by Philippon, 
and the stem resistance of the defenders, 
baffled all their efforts. In two hours 2.000 
men had fallen without result; and Wel- 
lington sent orders to the party to retire and 
re-form. Meanwhile Walker s party had suc- 
ceeded in effecting an entrance through an 
empty embrasure into St. Vincente. By 
sheer hard fighting they carried bastion after 
bastion, till the rumour of a mine caused 
a panic, and they were temporarily driven 
back. They soon recovered, however, and 
sweeping everything before them took those 
who were defending the breaches in the rear, 
and in a very short time made themselves 
masters of the whole town. This was the most 
bloody of all the struggles of the Peninsular 
War, and the English lost 5,000 men in killed 
and wounded. 

Napier, Pen. War.; Clinton, Pen. War. 

Badbw, Thomas {d. 1410), was a tailor or 
blacksmiSi of Worcestershire, and the first 
person execute4 under the statute Be Hceretico 
Comburendo, for denying the Real Presence. 
The Prince of Wales, who was present at his 
execution, made a vain attempt to save him 
by inducing him to recant. But Badhy 
remained firm to his convictions, notwith- 
standing the entreaties and promises of the 
prince. 

Walsingham, Hi<t. Angl. ; Foxe, Martyrs. 

Badges, Royal, are distinguished, alike 
from crests and coats of arms. They were 
intended to be worn on helmets, banners, or 
caparisons, as well as on the breasts of 
soldiers, retainers, and attendants. William 
II.^s badge is said to have been an eagle 
gazing at the sun ; that of Stephen was an 
ostrich plume. Henry II. used the badge of 
his house, the planta genista, or broom plant, 
besides the carbuncle and a sword with ah 
olive branch. Richard I. had a variety of 
badges: a star issuing from between the 
homrol a crescent ; a mailed arm holding a* 
broken lance; and a sun on two anchors. 
John seems to have adopted the first of these 
as his special badge, and He:|ry III. used 
the same device. The badge ascribed to 
Edward I. is ‘*a rose or, stolked proper,*’ 
while Edward II., in token of his descent 
from the kings of Castile,, used a castle. 
Edward III.’s badges were very numerous; 
amongst them were rays descending from a 
cloud, the stump of a tree, a mcon^ an , 
ostrich leather, and a sword erect Richard 
n. likewise had a variety ol badges, such ns 
the in its splendour^ the sun behind a 





cloud, and a white hart. By Henry IV. I 
numeroua badges and devices were employed, 
such as an eagle displayed, a fox*s tail, a 
panther crowned, and a crescent. Henry Y; 
bore an antelope, a swan, and a beacon. 
Henry VI. also used the antelope, as well as 
the feather. The Lancastrian party, how- 
ever, adopted the red rose as their emblem, 
in opposition to the white rose of the 
Yorkists. Edward IV. had numerous 
badges, such as a black bull, a white wolf, 
and a fetterlock ; but the most famous badp;e I 
of the House of York was the sun in its 
splendour, to which Shakespeare alludes at I 
the beginning of **Richard 111.’’ This king’s 
peculiar badge was a falcon with a woman’s 
face, hol^g a white rose. In memory of 
the finding of the crown in a hawthorn 
bush at Bosworth Field, Henry Yll. adopted 
a crowned hawthorn bush as his badge, 
besides which he used the red dragon of 
Wales and a white greyhound, which last 
was also used by Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
bore the sun in splendour. The general bodge 
of the House of Tudor was a rose, which 
Queen Mary frequently used, besides the 
pomegranate and a sheaf of arrows. Elizabeth 
also used the rose, as well as the falcon, and 
James I. the rose and the thistle. Since this 
time royal badges have not been used, but 
the rose has come to be considered the emblem 
of Engbind, the thistle of Scotland, the i^am- 
rock of Ireland, and the harp of Wales. 

Badon, Mount (Mons Badonicus), is the 
name of the place where King Arthur is said 
to have defeated the Saxons in 520. Its 
position is unknown ; one school of historians ^ 
identify it with some place in the south of 
England, as Badbury, in Dorsetshire; an- 
other with towns in the district between the 
Forth and Clyde, as Borden Hill, near Lin- 
lithgow. [Arthur.] 

Bagemond’s !Boll W^s the valuation by 
Bocamund de Vicci, the Papal Commissioner, 
in 1275, of all benefices in Scotland, a tenth 
of the revenues of which were to be devoted 
to the recovery of the Holy I^and. This roll 
was the basis on which ecclesiastical taxation 
in Scotland rested down to the time of the 
Reformation. 

, Bahamas, The (or Lucayos), consist of 
.a number of small islands in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, lying to the north-east of 
Cuba. The principal islands are New Provi- 
dence (in which is situated Nassau, the (»pital), 
St. Salvador (the first land sighted by Colum- 
bus on his voyage in 1492), Great ^hama. 
Long Island, and Eleuthera. Although the 
Bahamas were discoveied by Columbus in 1492, 
no attempt was made to colonise them until 
1629, when an English settlement was planted 
iu New Providence. In 1641 the English 
were driven out by the Spaniards, but re- 
turned again in* 1666, and held the islands 
’inUl they were compelled to retire by a oom?- , 


bined French and Spanish- attack in 1703. 
For some years after this the Bahamas were 
chiefly resorted to by buccaneers, who were, 
however, extirpated in 1718 by Captain 
Rogers. In 1781 the islands were taken by 
a Spanish force, but were recaptured by 
Colonel Devereux, and finally given up to 
England by the Treaty of Versailles, 1783. 
The government, which is representative, 
is vested in a Governor, an Executive 
Council of nine members, a Legislative 
Council of nine, and a Representativo 
Assembly of twenty-nine members, which 
meets at Nassau, and which is elected by 
the people of eleven different islands. 

B. Edwards, Hint, of the Went Indies ; B. M. 

Martin, HiH. of the Colonies; Sir E. Creasy,. 

Britannic Bmpv e. 

Bail (Fr. bailkr, to hand over, deliver; 
or Lat. hajulare, to take up a burden) is used 
in English common law* to denote the freeing 
of accused persons from imprisonment, on 
security being accepted that they will appear 
to stand their trial. Mainpnzc has much the 
same meaning as bail, and the two terms are 
used almost promiscuously in the old law 
books. By the common law all otfences were 
bailable except murder. By the Statute of 
Westminster, 1275, the power of granting 
bail in cases of felony and treason was 
taken away. Common Bail or Bail below 
was often required for tho reloase of persons 
charged with trifling offences; but the bail 
was entered in the names of John Doe and 
Richard Roe, and was therefore merely 
formal. This was abolished by 2 Will. IV.,. 
c. 39. By 7 Geo. IV., c. 64, justices of the- 
peace might release persons charged with 
felony if the evidence were not such as to 
raise a strong presumption of their guilt. 
The modem practice is regulated by the Act 
15 and 16 Viet., c. 76. 

BaUiff, a word cognate with Fr. baiUi^ 
from Old Fr. bailler, to carry or govern, and 
Low Lat. ballivusy or btyulus^ a governor, is a 
person who is entrusted with power of super-- 
intendenco by a superior. The term was in 
common use among the Normans both in. 
France and in Sicily, and accordingly, after 
the Conquest, we find it applied loosely to 
many ofiicials : thus tho sheim was called tho 
king's bailiff, and the district over which his 
jurisdiction extended was called his baili- 
wick; so too is the jurisdiction of tho chief 
forester in Henry I.’s charter ; the keeper of 
Dover Castle was also called bailiff j and later 
on the word is used of functionaries. 

Tho burgesses of Colchester opuld elect bailiffs 
in the reign of Richard I., tm under Henry 
III., when the right jd chooifii^ their mayor 
was taken away from the Londoiiers, thev were 
flowed to elect bailiffs instead. Gradually the 
word became attached to deffnite offices : (I ) 
The presiding magiatrule of a who assumed 

the functionji of the EngUsh reeve^ called in 



mercantile towns port^¥eiv$^ whose Latin title 
prepositHB was applied to him — with this 
essential difference, that the reeve before the 
Conquest might be, and in the old free towns 
^quently was, chosen by the citiaens, while 
the Korman bailiff was almost invariably 
appointed by the lord— the bailiff of 
Beverley by the Archbishop of York. His 
duties were to preserve the king’s peace, and 
to preside over the chief court of the town. 
Thus in Leicester the bailiff was the con- 
stituting officer of the portmanmote until the 
middle of the thirteenth oentury, and in 
Beverley the archbishop’s bailiffs held the 
court in his name until the reign of Henry 
Y"!!!. By the end of the thirteenth century, 
however, the mayor had supplanted the 
bailiff nearly everywhere ; the summonses of 
horough members to a national council are 
4tddressed to the mayors of the towns more 
frequently than to the bailiffs, and in cases 
where both are mentioned the mayor is placed 
JSrst. Later on, the citizens of Poole, in 1371, 
were allowed to call their c^ef magistrate 
mayw instead of prepoaitUB, Nevertheless, 
the idea of the bailiff being a great town 
official still lingered on,, and the inquiries of 
the Corporation Commissioners in 1835 
showed that there were 120 officers of this 
nature in the corporate towns. [Reeve.] 
(2) The bailiffs of th$ liberty and the 
manor ^ and closely connected with them the 
bailiffs of the royal demesne^ were officials of 
higher position than those of the towns. It 
may be conjectured that the latter are the 
hallivi mei mentioned in Magna Charta on 
terms of equality with the sheriffs, and they 
are mentioned as officers of .importance in 
Henry Il.’s Inquest of Sheriffs. Before the 
Conquest the presiding officer of the Courts of 
the Liberties, which were jurisdictions exempt 
from that of the hundred, and of lauds held 
in sac and soc, which corresponded to a 
certain extent to the Norman manor-syetem, 
was the reeve, whose subbrdinate was the 
bydelf or beadle. The bailiffs of the liberty or 
honour and of the manor, represented their 
lords, in the court-baron^ or’ ancient assembly, 
of thie township where by-laws weSe made, 
in the court eustomary^ where the biSBiness of 
villimfage was transacted, and in the ocart Uety 
which'had criminal jurisdiction ; in the great 
baronial honours, whose system corr^poilded 
to that of the shire, the bailiff atte^ed ^e 
sheriffs s' town or court for the view frahk- 
pled^je. *On a liberty the lord and tlm bdliff, 
as’hiS lord's represthtative,' were the^ly ]^- 
sons who could execute the king’s w^t to'lhe 
etblu^oh'of the sheriff until the S&tutefof 
West^nster the second (1295), when* it 
provided ^hat if the bailiff liegllfeted* to 
execute'^ writ within •this ‘‘libertv,^ ^t, 
with a blauhe of 'n01d pm%ttkSyi^6\iA & fh'sned 
authontih^ the 'she:^ himseff to iftter fhe 
liberty 'and ejtecute the the 

xCigiiS'bf the Edwards;'and*subseqti^liy, 


power of these bailiflis was narrowly watched *, 
they were to be sworn to make distress, and 
punned for malidous distress by fine and 
treble damage ; to trnlv impanel jurors, and 
to make returns ^ indenture between them 
and the sheriffs. could not arrest with- 

out order of the sheriff. The exclusive juris- 
^cdons of the liberties still exist in many 
parts of England, and in 1844 the power of 
the bailiffs was regulated by placing their 
appointment in the hands of the judge of the 
courts, i.e,f the county-clerk or under-sheriff 
before whom they are held, and subjecting them 
to severe penalties for misdemeanour. With 
the decay of feudalism the bailiff of the manor 
became * an unimportant functionary who 
looked after his lord’s interests in the matter of 
collecting rents, surveying improvements, Ac. 
(3) The bailiff of the hundred presided, after 
the Conquest, in the smaller court of the 
hundred, the chief business of which was to 
settle disputes about small debts. He repre- 
sented the king’s interest, and was probably 
the same as the get'efa^ or reeve of the hundred, 
of the laws of Edward the Elder and Ethel- 
red. He was supposed to execute all pro- 
cess directed to the sheriff, to collect the 
Hng’s fines and fee-farm rents, and to attend 
the judges of assize and gaol-deli vorj% From 
Bracton we learn that another of his duties 
was to select four knights of the hundred, who 
were in turn to choose the jury of inquisition. 
These jurisdictions of the hundreds fell, under 
the Norman kings, into the hands of great 
landowners, in which case the bailiff was 
a])pointed by the lord, and presided in the 
manorial courts as well as the hundred- 
court. The functions of the bailiff of the 
hundred were, therefore, gradually absorbed 
by the bailiff of the manor on the one side, 
and on the other by the improved machinery 
of the county courts, which, in the days of 
Henry III., began to obtain in England. 
These functions were also, to n certain extent, 
represented in later times by (4) the sheriff's 
bailiff, who is, however, mentioned as earlyas 
1170 in Henry IL’s Inquest of Sheriffs. Ibe 
office can hardly be said to be of constitutional 
importance ; bailiffs executed writs and made 
arrests within the sheriff’s bailiwick, and they 
were usually bound, in an obligation to the 
sheriff, for the due execution of their offices,, 
wheffee they were called bound bailiffs (vul- 
garly corrupted into bum bailiffs). Special 
bailiffs may also be nominated at the re- 
quest of the suitor in a case, find approved 
by the sheriff, for a particular occasion. Ili5ir 
persons were protected, and severe penalties 
laid on them for misdemeanour by the 
Inferior Courts Act (1844). 


Mereweather and Stephens, Wok, of Sorouglu 
and Mumeipal CosporoHomst Stuboe^ CotiKt. 
Hut, SsUot Ckariwst Ai^MiM^* Sheriff*! 
Kn^ht, PeKtval Oyolopodio. [L, 0. S.] 


BaililHcfc signifies either a county in 
which thb sheriff as bailiff af Irifigr exer- 
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cises jurisdiction, or the liberty or franchise 
of some lord, “ who has an exclusive author- 
ity within its limits to act as the sherifl does 
in the county/* [Bailiff.] 

BaiUie, Bobbbt ( b . 1699, 1662), minister 

of Kilwinning, was one of the leaders of the 
Covenanters, and a voluminous writer. He 
was one of the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, and in March, 1649, was one of the 
commissioners sent to Charles II. at the 
Hogue. 

Baird, Sm David ^6. 1767)^. 1829), entered 
the army m 1772, and in 1776 obtained a com- 
in a new regiment, raised hy Lord Mac- 
and destined for India. Ho arrived at 
Madras in Jan., 1780, and shortly afterwards 
had active employment made for him by the 
irruption of Hyder Ali into the Carnatic. 
While proceeding with his regiment, under 
Colonel Baillie, to join Sir Hector Munroe, he 
fell into an ambuscade which had been set for j 
the detachment. Baird, wounded in four 
places, remained a prisoner till he was released 
in July, 1784. In 1789 ho went on leave to 
England, but returned two years later as 
licutcnant-colonel of his regiment. After 
this he was continually employed in some 
active service in India, being present at the 
siege of Pondicherry in 1793, and leading the 
storming party at Seringapatam in 1799. 
In 1800 he was appointed to command the 
expedition to Egypt, where he acted in con- 
junction with the anny which Abercromby 
had commanded. Inking umbrage at 
Wellesley’s promotion, Baird came to Eng- 
land in 1803, and two years later was des- 
patched to the Capo of Good Hope, which ho 
reduced and formed into a colony. On his 
return to England in 1807, he was sent under 
Lord Oathcart to Denmark, and was twice 
wounded at the siege of Copenhagen. He 
had no sooner returned from that expedition 
than he was despatched with 10,000 troops to 
reinforce Sir John Moore. Having effected 
a junction. Sir David shared in all the hard- 
slups of the dreadful retreat, and finally 
^ndered excellent service as second in com- 
mand at Corunna, where he lost his left arm. 

Chambers, Biog. Piet, of Scotsmen; Napier, 
Pan. War. 

* Bajee Bao, the son of Bagoba, became, 
on the death of Madhao Bao II. in 1796, 
the natural heir to the office of Peishwa. 
On acceding to office, Lord Wellesley made 
it his great object to conclude a subsidiary 
aUiunce with Itojee Bao. The march of 
Holkar on«.Poonilh (1801) so alarmed the 
Peishwa that he began to treat, while the 
total defeat of hie own and Scindiah’s troops 
at the battle of Poonah, Oct. 26, 1802, drove 
him to tine English residency, and from 
thence to the coast, whsfre, at his own re- 
quest, he was transported by an S^glish ship 
toBassein. Hewasnoweage^for the Engliitr 


alliance, and on Dec. 31, 1802, the memor- 
able Treaty of Bassein was concluded. The 
Peishwa himself, however, repented of the 
treaty as soon as he had affixed his real 
to it, and commenced a series of intrigues 
with Scindiah and the Bhonslah to render it 
ineffectuaL The treaty, however, had effec- 
tually curbed his power, and the victories of 
the English in the war which followed set 
a seal to this by completely breaking up the 
Mahratta Confederacy. Under the rule of 
Sir George Barlow, Bajee Bao made a vain 
attempt (1806) to reassert his lost power. 
The Peishwa, however, waited anxiously for a 
chance of revenge on the English. A general 
confederacy of Mahrattas and Pindarries was^ 
organised against the English in 1816. The 
next year Bajee liao’s attitude became more 
hostile, and ne began to intrigue with Scin- 
diah, Ameer Khan, and Holkar, and . 
assembled a large body of troops near his 
capital. A British force was ordered up to 
Poonah, and the Peishwa was compelled to 
accept the treaty of June 6th, 1817, which 
bound him to dismiss his mischievous minis- 
ter Trimbukjee, the great opponent of the 
British ; to renounce the formal headship 
of the Mahrattas for ever ; to dismiss all 
foreign ambassadors, and refer all communi- 
cations from foreign states to the Company’s 
government. Bajee Bao had no sooner 
signed this treaty than he proceeded to 
hasten his intrigues, and, in the full assurance 
of powerful support, he plunged into hosti- 
lities Nov. 6, 1817. The defeat of Kirkee 
was immediately followed by the surrender 
of Poonah and the retreat of the Peishwa. 
He was again severely defeated, by General 
Smith, at Korgaom, on Jan. 1, 1818, and at. 
Ashtee, soon auer which battle he was forced 
to surrender. He was taken to Bithoor» 
sixteen miles from Cawnporc, where he rc-^ 
ceived an annuity of eight lacs of rupees for 
the rest of his life. He died in 1863, leaving 
an adopted son, Nana Sahib. 

Wellesley, Despatehes ; Grant Duff, HUt. oj ihs 
Mahrattas; Malcolm, PoUt. Hiat. of Imdia: Mill, 
Hist, of India. 

Balaclavf^THB Battle of (Ocr. 25, 1864)^ 
during the Crimean War, was brought on by 
the Russian general. Prince Mentschikoff, 
who moved a body of 30,000 men oh Bala- 
clava, hoping to get possession of the harbour, 
and to cut the allies off from tbeir supplies. 
The Russians first attacked the redoubts 
in the valley of Kadikoi, defended by 
the Turks, who fled almost immediately. 
The Russian cavalry then advanced toward 
Balaclava, but were checked by Sir Colin 
Campbell’s Highland Brigade, and by the 
Heavy Brigade of cavahy.v ' The char^ 
of the Heavy Brigade was a peculiarV 
brilliant pieOe* of cavalry fighting. The 
Bassians, though more than twice ae nu- 
merous as their opponents, were driven lack 



in confusion. The main body of the Eofflish 
and French now came into' action, and the 
%hting about the captured x^oubts began to 
tiiicken. Lord Baglan, thinking the enemy 
weire retiring with the guns from one of the 
redoubts, sent orders to Lord Lucan, in com- 
mand of the cavalry, to follow and harass 
their retreat. But by the time the Light 
Brigade w^as pre^red to carry out the order 
the broken Russian cavalry had re-formed, 
and the main body of Liprandi’s eorp% 
had advanced and formed at the 
bottom of the valley. Notwithstanding, 
Lord Lucan — ^^frorn some misconception of 
the order given,’* as Lord Harlan’s despatch 
said, and of the verbal instructions of Captain 
Nolan, the aide-de-camp— ** considered that 
he was bound to attack at all hazards,*’ and, 
in spite of Lord Cardigan’s remonstrance, 
insisted that the charge should be carried 
out. Accordingly, the Light Brigade (con- 
4iisting of the 5th and 11th Hussars and the 
17th Lancers^, inwall 673 men, commanded 
.by Lord Cardigan, rbde down upon the whole 
Russian army. They broke their way right 
through the enemy’s lines, and struggled 
.back again through the valley, in which the 
Russian guns played on them from front, 
flank, ana rear as they rode, with the* loss 
. of 113 killed, 134 wounded, and 15 prisoners. 
Except for some desultory cannonading, this 
■ ended the battle. The Russians had not 
effected their object, but the^r kept possession 
-of the ground they had won in the valley, so 
•that the victory may bo said to have been 
indecisive. 

For an elaborate description and a full discus- 
sion of the questions connected with the gallant, 
but culpably reckless, *' Charge of the Six Hun- 
dred,*' see ninglake, Invanon of the Crimea, 

Balance of Power may he defined as 
the existence of such a connection and such 
relations of power among a majority of 
neighbouring states, that no one of them cun 
'Endanger the independence or the rights of 
,{Sny other state without effectual resistance, 
end without danger to itself. The term 
seems to have come into existence , at' the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; 

Due de Rohan’s work, Trutina 
EHropa^ was published in 1645. first 

attempt towards establishing a balance of 
ower in Europe was probably that o| Henry 
V. and Sully, which dates from 1603| Their 
idea was to create a confederation in|Enr^e 
under the title of the ^^Republiqlie t|^ 
ohr5tienne.” It was to contain fifteeifata^ : 
five elective monarchies— the Pope, t|b 
peror (the ancient freedom of 6lectio4^beihg 
restored, with a provision that no t^ sitb- 
oemive Emperors were to be chosen fipn the 
same hoose), the Kings of Poland, Hlhga^, 
and Bohemia; six hereditary monamies^ 
Uiose of France, Spain, England,' I^maijr, 
Sweden, and LombM^y, the last a ne# kin|^ 
iom created for the. Duke of Sav^; f<w 


republics -^Holland, Venice, a republid con- 
taining Denoa, Florence, and Central Italy, 
and Switzerland, which was to be considerably 
enlarged. Each of these states was to have its 
limits so well defined that it could not exceed 
them without being attacked by all the rest. 
There was to be liberty of conscience— Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists were to 
be on an equality ; there was to be a general 
federal council, to keep ^^ace at home, and to 
make war upon the infidel. {See Sully, 
(Eeonomiee Eoyalee in Petitot’s ColUetion oj 
Memoire.) The plan of Henry IV. came to 
nothing, and the Peace of 'Westphalia (1648) 
is generally regarded as the foundation of the 
m<^om political system of Europe. It es- 
tablished a modus vivendi between Catholics 
and Protestants; recognised the Republics of 
Switzerland and the United Netherlands; 
placed the German Empire on a firmer foot- 
ing ; and raised a bulwark against the 
ambition of the house of Austria. The 
second great settlement was that of the 
Treaty of Utrecht (^1713), which put an end 
to tho war of rivalry between {Vanco and 
Austria for tbo throno of Spain. Since tho 
Peace of Westphalia the equilibrium of 
Europe had been more seriously threatenod 
by tho bouse of Bourbon than by tho house 
of Hapsburg; but the Treaty of Utrecht 
gave Spain to a younger branch of the 
Bourbon lino. England was tho principal 
power in the negotiation, whereas sho had 
taken no part in the Treaty of Westjihaliu. 
The third great settlement of Europe was iu 
tho Poaco of Vienna in 1815. This was 
designed to restore to Europe the tranquillity 
which had been broken by the wars of tho 
French Revolution and of Napoleon. Its 
arrangements were based on calculations of 
the balance of power, but many of them have 
been falsified by events. The theory of the 
balance of power may at one time have been 
defensible, but it has often given rise to 
spoliations and violations of justice. It is 
impossible to restrain every state within the 
limits which once sufficed for it. The growth 
of wealth, of population, of coloni8ationi.ilui 
inevitable fects of annexation and conquest, 
are witnessed in all ages of the world. 
Peace is destroyed if each of these incre- 
ments is hold to justify a similar addition 
neigl*p'uring states. The law of progress 
determines the shifting of the balance; but 
there is no reason why each of these changes 
should be the signal for a E^^pean war. 
The modem law of nations depends rather on 
securing the eauality of all states, gr^t and 
small, before the law, and* the protection of 
the weak against the violence of the rtrong. 
The growth of one state in power and pros- 
perity is not necessmljr a danger to the rest. 
It may even be sometimes regarded as an • 
additional guarantee for peace. 

E^des the works of Sully end the Duo' 

abote, aw Hume, Essaia, ii. 
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Sftlddokf Hobb&t {d. 1327),* was Oban* 
cellar ol England from 1323 to 1326. He 
wes one ot Edward tl.’s chiet'supporters, and 
shai^ with the Despensers the, hatred of the 
bato&ge. In 1326, on the landing of Qneen 
Isabella; he fled with the king and the De- 
spensers into Wales, where he was seized and 
sent to the Bishop of Hereford's palace in 
London. Hence ho. was dragged by the mob 
Hftd thrust into Newgate, where he shortly 
afterwards died. 


H 




Baldwillf Archbishop of Canterbury 
H18d~90), born at Exeter, was educated at 
Ford Ab^y. He became Bishop of Worces- 
ter in 1180, and in 1184 was Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He preached the second crusade 
in England and himself took the Cross. 

Bal6f John {b. 1496, d. 1563), one of the 
most zealous of the Reformers imdor Henry 
VIH., was made Bishop of Ossory by Edward 
V I., 1562. He was compelled to leave England 
during the reign of &lary, but returned on 
the accession of Elizabeth, and was made 
Prebendary of Canterbury. Bale was a 
voluminous writer, and wrote, besides several 
miracle plays, a work of British biography, 
entitled Illuatrium Miyoris BrUatinim Scrips 
torum Catdlogua^ which extends from Japhet 
to 1649. 

A selection IVoni Bale’s Works was published 
by the Parher Society in 1849. The fullest ac- 
count of him is given in Cooper, Athsmx (JarUaX), 

BalfoUTi Tkb Right Hon. Abthub J. 
(6. 1848), a nephew of Lord Salisbury, 
educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, first sat in the House of Commons in 
1874 as member for Hertford. For a time he 
was one of the members of the Fourth Party.* 
In Lorvl Sali8bury*8 first administration (1886) 
he was President of the Local Government 
Board; in 1886 he ioined the Cabinet as 
Secretary for Scotland ; in 1887 he became 
^hief S^retary for Ireland; in 1891 he suc- 
ceeded the late Mr. W. H. Smith m First Lord 
of the Treasury and Leader of the House, 
resuming these positions when his pa«ty 
returned to power in 1895, and again on the 
^reconstruction of the Ministry in 1900. In 
July, 1902, on the retirement of Lord Salisbury, 
he became Prime Minister, and held office 
nntil his Cabinet resigned at the end of 19Q5^. 
In January, 1906, he was defeated at Man- 
chester Esst^ but was elected the Idlowing 
month for the City of London, and became 
Leader of the Opposition. 

\ Baifoim John (of Burley), in conjunc- 
iion with Hackston, his brother-in-law, and 
John Hendemott, murder^ Archbishop Sharp, 
1679.> He inade his esc^^after 4he murder, 
mi was at tbi hattle of (q.v.), ;v 



BjaHol, Thb FAMttT OF, was one of the 
wealthiest in Normandy, being possessed of 
the lands of Nyvelle and Bailleul ; the house 
also acquired considerable estates in the iioith 
of England after the Conquest, and held 
Harcourt and Barnard Castles. Its members 
were found taking an active part on the side 
of England in all the Border wars. John de 
Baliol having married Devorguilla (grand- 
daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon), 
transmitted to his son, John Baliol, a olaiui 
to the Scottish crown, 1291. 

Baliol. John db, one of the regents of 
Scotland during the minority of Alexander 
III., was deprived of his office by the English 
party, 1266. i 

Baliol. John, Lord of Galloway, was the 
son of Jonn de Baliol, regent of Scotland, 
and Devorguilla, granddaughter of David 
of Huntingdon, from wiiom he derived his 
claim to the Scottidi throne. On the death 
of the Maid of Norway in 1290, and the 
consequent failure of heirs to Alexander III., 
Baliol, John de Hastings, Rcbirt Bruce, and 
a host of minor competitors, laid claim to 
the Crown of Scotland. Together with other 
Scotch nobles, he was summoned by Edward I. 
to a conference at Brigham, 1291, whore 
the succession to the Scotch throne was to be 
settled. The meeting was adjourned to June, 
1292, when the arbiters announced that 
Bailors claims were preferable to those ol 
Bruce. Baliol was accordingly declared King 
of Scotland by Edward, and did homage to 
him, Nov. 20, 1292 ; he was crowned at 
Scone ten days afterwar(^ and renewed his 
homage te ^ward, Dec. 26, at Newcastle. 
Edward soon began to exact the rights of an 
overlord, enoouragirm. appeals to his own 
courts from those of Baliol ; on the appeal of 
Macduff of Fife, the Scotch king was sum- 
moned to appear in London, and though he 
disobeyed this summons he went to the Eng- 
lish court on the appeal of Sir William Doug- 
las in 12 '3. Little by little Scotch feeling 
against the action of the English king was 
aroused ; in October, 1296, Baliol, urg^ by 
public fooling in the country, concluded an alli- 
ance with Philip of France, and in March ol the 
following year invaded England, laying waste 
tho northern counties, and also sent a docu- 
ment renouncing his allegiance to the Eng.ish 
king. Edward at once marched nerthwarda 
at the head of a large army, and took Ber- 
wick, Dunbar, snd Edinburgh. On July 10, 
1296, Baliol seeing that furmt resistance was 
useless, made bis submission At Montrose, re- 
nouncing to his liege lord the kingdom of 
Scotland. Edward ordered hb Ifnprbonment 
in England for a short tiniOi Alter which he 
Was permitted to retire to FriUiOe. 

RishafiMFr Ohronida SooH-ehrohioori: 

8lr F. n^rave, daeumanta amd Saeorda Ulus- 

trtUive af' fka Hitt, cf SeoUan^introd., liy., etc. ; 

Caeron. Mtmaat, Sanot, (tUSA vol.'iiL . 
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Bidiol. Edward, the ^ E!hi|p;JjbhD 
3a]ibl, was in 1324 brought over to England 
from the court of France, and, on the death 
of Bruce in 1828, secretly encouraged by the 
Enp^lish government, and joined by the 
di^heritidd barons,” he put forward his 
claims to the throne of S<K>tland through 
hereditary succession (although his fatiber 1^ 
resigned all connection with the kingdom). 
In 1382 he Ihnded with an army in Fifeshire, 
and won the battle of Duplin ; shortly after- 
wards he successfully held Perth against a 
besieging army, and was crowned at Scone, 
Sept., 1332. His first act was to render 
homage to Edward, who at once sent an 

E to assist him, but the national party 
lally gathered strength, and Baliol found 
df compelled to retire to the English 
court after a defeat at Annan. Having 
obtained the aid of some English barons, he • 
returned to Scotland, where he met with a 
few successes in the southern part of the 
country; in 1338^ he went to reside in 
England, where he i^mained for some time ; 
in, 1346 he ravaged the Lothians with an 
English army, but gained little advantage ; 
in 1350 he resigned absolutely his claims to 
the crown and kingdom to Edward HI. 

Palrymple, AwmU of Scot.; Burton, Scot. 

Ball, John (d. 1381), one of the leaders 
of the Peasant Revolt J^at TylerT, is said 
to have been one of Wfclif’s “ Poor Priests,” 
and at all events he preached doctrines very 
similar to theirs. He had been notorious as a 
wild fanatic for many years, and was im- 
prisoned by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
Maidstone gaol, whence he was released by the 
insurgents, to whom he preached a famous 
sermon on Blaokheath full of socialistic 
doctrine. He took for his text the popular 
distich — 

When Adam dalf and Ev5 span. 

Who was then the gentleman P ” 
bn the suppression of the revolt bo Was 
^ seized and executed. 

^ of great historical importance, 

for they were the literature of the people, 
and give indicationB, which can be obtained 
nowhere else, of the popular feelkg in 
stirring times. They were numerous in 
the old English days, and wore sung in the 
thegn’s hall and in the churl’s cottage.^ Some 
^cimens, chief of winch is the song^of the 
&ttle of Brunanburh, were so popuJ^ that 
they wete embodied in the Anglo^xpn 
Chronicle. After the Conquest, the s^iogs dl 
the peo^de ho longer circulated amonhet 
Norman baroiM. Not till barons andl «opte 
were unitod in the attempt to assert thsir 
eommon liberties did a ballad literatm# arise 
which breathes the ipirit of all class^ Bs 
the reign of John, we again find |jpitiosl 
songs, and in the timM of the Barow Witt 
Ihev were nummus. There ^ 
ballads which were mitt^ih the ba^^haM 


Latins baUads which were current among the 
OdttOatOd class, and rude but ^irited English 
ballads which were sung by the people. . ^ef 
in importance amongst these is a Latin ** Song 
of the Battle of Lewes” (Wright; Political 
Songs,” p. 72), which is a remarkable amrticn 
of constitutional principles, and night l^yo 
been written by a Whig in 1688. The .rmim 
of Edward I. awakened a nation^ spi^t, 
whioh found its expression in national and 
niartial songs, accompanied by othere which 
grumble at oppression. In the reign of 
Edward II. the latter kind prevail, while 
under Edward HI. the balance is restored by 
the patriotism kindled by the French war. 
The number of Englii^ songs becomes 
greater: the French and Latin sink into 
&e background. The end of the reign of 
Edward HI. saw the English songs disappear, 
and the others became less spirited. The 
national impulse was spent, and the problems 
of the succeeding period awakbned no popular 
expression. Ballads gradually ceased to have 
a direct bearing on politics, and were con- 
cerned with chivalry and romance. They 
satisfied the popular desire for adventure, but 
did not deal with current events. The min- 
strel became a recognised personage, and was 
generally said to come from “ the north coun- 
trie,” the land where border-raids still kept 
alive the adventurous spirit. The ballads of 
Chevy Chase, Edom o’ Cordon, and Adam 
Bell, all show their northern origin. It is of 
them that Sir Philip Sidney wrote, “ I never 
heard the old songs that I foimd not my 
heart moved more thaii with a trumpet.’’ 
During the Reformation period ballads dealt 
with polemical topics. Often in a coarse and 
irreverent manner. However, the influence 
of balkds naturally declined before the growth 
of other forms of literature. The stage and 
the pamphlet afforded other means of ex- 
pressing popular opinion. Tho struggle be- 
tween the Stuarts and the Parliament did not 
give rise to much ballad literature. But the 
unpopularitv of James H. was sung and 
whisried all over England in Wharton’s 
** Lillihullero.” A vein of venr beautiful 
ballad-poetry was struck in Scotland by the 
Jacobite risings of the eighteenth century. 
In Ireland also ballads survive to the present 
day as political power. The songs written^ 
for newspaper, collect under 

the name of “The Spirit of the Nation” 
deserve their popularity by their poetical 
merits. At the present day thare are nu- 
merous collections of old ballads, bat it is 
difficult to determine their date, and, in many 
cases, their genuineness. 

Wright, Politxedl Bongo (OaiUdett Soe.); 

Political Pom$ (Bolls Series) ; Bitsons Ancient 

Popular Poetry ; Seottieh Sengs; JBngliih Songs; 

Perov, BAiquss of Ancient English Poetry; Soott. 

Minstrelsy of ihe Scottish Borders. pL 0.] * 

or FoBTXSOtrs (d. 1586), 
a Jesniit priest" of Kheims, and the brijrii^l 
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ixiBtigator of the Babing^n plot (<|.v.), 
laadedin England (1585), ^ring previously 
obtained the sanction of the Pom to the 
queen's murder. He made a tour oi the north 
and' west of England, and subsequently re> 
ported to Mendoza, who had been ambasimor 
at Elizabeth's court, that the death of the 
queen was necessary to the success pf an in- 
surrection. In 1686 Ballard returned to 
England, and was in close communioation 
with Babington. On Aug. 4, 1586, he was 
arrested, and executed at Tyburn in the fol- 
lowing month. 

BaUinamiick, Subrendek of the 
French at (Sept. 8, 1798). - The French force 
under General Humbert, which had landed at 
Killala and routed the troops sent against them 
at Castlebar, found their way. to Longford 
barred by a large force under Lord Cornwallis, 
while General Lake with fresh troops was 
close behind,^ so that Humbert had no alter- 
native but to surrender. Eight hundred 
French, and IjpOO Irish surrendered. Many 
of the latter vMtq at once hanged. 

. Ballot, Vote by. The ballot is properly 
a mode of voting in which little balls are 
used, but it is employed to signify any kind 
of secret voting. The vote by ballot for 
members of Parliament appears to have been 
first proposed in the reign of William III. 
In 1710, a Bill authonsing vote by ballot 
passed the Commons, but was rejected by the 
Lords. During the agitation for Parlia- 
mentary reform, which resulted in the Reform 
Bill of 1832, it was not lost sight of as a 
remedy for bribery ; and some disappointment 
was felt, on the introduction of tho Reform 
Bill by Lord J. Russell, that provisions for 
secret voting were not contained in it. It 
was replied that the reason why a ballot 
clause was not introduced into tho Bill, was 
because it was desirable that the two questions 
should be kept (Bfiftinot. ’ When it was found 
that the ministry did not intend to follow 
the Reform Act by a Ballot Act, the matter 
was taken up by independent members of the 
"Liberal party. Mr. George Grote made his 
first motion in favour of the ballot on April 25, 
1836. He repeated it every year till 1839, on 
which occasion the ayes were 216, the noes 333. 
• Mr. Grote's place in moving the adoption of 
the ballot was taken by Mr. Henry Berkeley, 
^ho in 1851 carried his motion in spite of 
the opposition of Lord J. Russell and the 
government by a majority of fifty-one. 
It was, however, rejected on several subse- 
quent occasions. Vote by ballot was one of 
the points of the People’s Charter, and per- 
haps the one to which the greatest importance 
was attached. It wfw advocated on the 
ground of its being the only efficient safe- 
guard against bribery and intimidation; it 
was opposed on the ground of th^^safeguard 
being itself founded on falsehoods, and the 
probability of% man promisihgto vote in one 
Hist.— 8* 
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way and voting in another. The revelations 
made before a select committee of the 
House of Commons convinced many states- 
men, Mr. Gladstone among others, that the 
step could not be long delayed. T^s 
committee reported, in 1869, that the ballot 
presented many advantages — that it would 
put an end to some of the evils in our 
electoral system, and that it would tend to 
mitigate rather than to aggravate those which 
it would not entirely remove. In 1871, the 
matter was referred to in tho Queen's S^ech, 
and a Bill was introduced by Mr. W. £. 
Forster (q.v.). It passed the Commons, but 
was rejected by the Lords on the ground 
that it was brought before them too late in 
the session. In 1872 it again passed the 
Commons, but an amendment was introduced 
in the Lords making secret voting optional. 
This the House of Commons would not accept, 
and after a struggle the Lords yielded the 
point. With the establishment*^ of secret 
voting, public nominations of the candidates, 
which had frequently been occasions of 
serious disorder and rioting, were abolished. 

Reports of Select Committee of House of Commons 
on Parliamentary and M^micipal Elections, J869 
and 1870 ; M’Carthy, History of Our Own Times, 
iv. 206. [0. B.] 

BaUsrxnorei The Battle of (June 3, 
1798), was fought during the Irish Rebellion 
between Colonel Walpole and Father Murphy. 
The former, marching carelessly towards 
Enniscorthy with some 600 royal troops, was 
surprised in a defile by a body of insurgents 
under Father Murphy. Colonel Walpole fell 
with a considerable portion of his force, and 
his gpms were captured. 

Bahnerino, Arthur Elphinstone, Lord 
(b. 1688, (i. 1746), was a noted Jacobite. He 
early entered the army, and held command of 
a company of foot in Lord Shannon's regi- 
ment under Queen Anne; but on the 
accession of George I. he resigned his com- 
mission. Elphinstone took part in the 
Jacobite rebellion of 1715, and fought at the 
battle of Sheriflmuir. He escaped to France 
and served in the French army until 1733. 
He was one of the first to repair to the 
Young Pretender’s standard in 1745, and at 
once became*, colonel, and captain, of the 
second troop of Chai-les Edward's life-guards. 
Early in 1746 he succeeded to the title of Bal- 
merino on the death of his brother. Taken 
prisoner at the battle of Oulloden he was 
tried for high treason before the Lord High 
Steward’s Court in Westminster* Hall, found 
guilty, and executed. He maintained his 
principles to the end, and Hs last words were, 
« God bless King James.” ' ' 

Scots Mdgasine ; Walpole ; Stanhope, 

Hi«t. of Eng, ; Buxton, Hitt, of Scotland. 

BalnavlSv Henry, of Halhill {d, 1579 ), 
was one of the earliest of the Scottish 
Reformers. He was appointed a Lord of 
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Session in 1638, and sat in Parlianient in the 
same year, and supported the Act for the 
translation of the Old and New Testaments. 
He was one of the commissioners in May, 
1543, appointed to treat of the marriage be- 
tween Edward VI. and Mary. In 1647, he 
was taken prisoner by the French force sent 
to assist the Queen Kcgent, and conveyed to 
France in company with Knox. RecaUed in 
1664, he was in 1663 reappointed a Lord of 
^iession. He was on the commission ap* 
pointed to revise the Book ,of Discipline, and 
one of those who accompanied Murray on his 
mission to England in connection with the 
murder of Damley. 

Knox, History ; Sadler, Stats Papers, i. 83, &o. ; 

M'Crie, Life of Knox, 

Baltic Bzpeditioili The (1864--66), 
occurred during the war with Russia. On 
March 11, 1864, a strong squadron, consisting 
of eight screw line-of-battle ships, and eight 
frigates and paddle-wheel steamers, sailed for 
the Baltic under the command of Sir Charles 
Napier. Previous to the departure of the 
fleet a banquet was given to the admiral at 
the Reform Club, whore speeches calculated 
to increase the war feeling in the country 
were made by Lord Palmerston and Sir 
James Graham, and provoked much animad- 
version in Parliament. In April Sir Charles 
Napier, strongly reinforced and accompanied 
by a powerfiu French fleet, established a 
blockade of the Gulf of Finland, and captured 
many Russian prizes. In August Bomarsund 
was bombarded and taken; but except tluit 
a large Russian army had been kept in- 
active in the Baltic forts, and the Russian 
fleet had been driven from the sea, nothing 
further of much importance was done this 
year. Consequently the government evinced 
dissatisfaction that more had not been ef- 
fected, and on the return of Sir Charles in 
December, he was treated with great cold- 
ness, and finally deprived of his command. 
Rear-Admiral Dundas succeeded him in 
1866, and in the summer of that year 
there were eighty-five English war vessels, 
besides a large l^ench fleet, in the Baltic 
Seas. The fleet consisted entirely of steamers, 
and was accompanied by a flotilla of 
floating batteries, mortar vessels, and gun- 
boats. Some delay occurred in consequence 
of a collision between one of the squadron 
and an American emigrant ship. On Jime 
1st, however, the allied fleets met in the 
Baltic and proceeded to bombard Sveaborg. 
This place was battered with shot and sh^ 
for three days, with an immense destl^ction 
of life and property, but without any appro* 
oiable result on the course of the war.< The 
fleets then retired in consequence of the 
unfavourable weather, and returned .home> 
having effected nothi]^ in proportion s'^ tlm 
expense 'which they had involved, am the 
expectations to which they had given i^e. . ; 

Annual Beywter, 1854— 66. 


Balti;D&ore9 Gbokob Calvert, 1st Lobd 
(6. 1680, d, 1632), was Secretary of State 
to James I., but was compelled to resign 
his oflice in 1624, in con^uence of having 
become a Roman Catholic. He had always 
taken a great interest in colonisation, and 
obtained in the year of his death the charter 
of Maryland from Charles I. An expedi- 
tion was sent out in 1633 under the patronage 
of Cecil Calvert, second Lord Baltimore (who 
died in 1676), and the colony of Maryland 
was successfully planted, l^he capital was 
named Baltimore in honour of its patron. 

Bamborongh., anciently ^^Bebbanburgh,’’ 
is mentioned by* Bede, and is said in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to have been built by 
Ida, King of Northumbria, about the year 
647, and named in honour of his wife Bebbe. 
There is a very strongly-situated castle, some 
portions of which possibly belong to a period 
Wore the Norman Conquest. The castle 
was besieged by Penda of Mercia in 642, un- 
successfully defended by De Mowbray against 
AVilliam Rufus, and it played an important 
part in the civil wars of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In 1720 it passed into the possession 
of Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, 
who turned it into an institution for various 
charitable purposes, and fitted up apartments 
for shipwrecked seamen, a library, schools for 
poor children, an infirmary, &c, 

Banbury, judg:ing from the number of 
Roman remains which have been discovered 
there, was probably a place of importance before 
the English Conquest. It appears in Domes- 
day Book as Banesberie. In the reign of 
Henry I, a great castle was erected by 
Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln. In 1469 a 
battle was fought near the town by the 
troops of Edward IV., under the Earl of 
Pembroke, and a strong body of northern 
insurgents, in which Pembroke (weakened 
by the desertion of Lord Stafford) was de- 
feated, and subsequently beheaded. [Edge- 
cote.] Iri the Civil War the inhaDitants 
of Banbury were specially zealous for the 
Commonwealth. After the battle of Edgehill 
the town was taken by the king, and stood a 
desperate siege in 1644, for fourteen weeks, 
when the garrison were reduced to the last 
extrexn^y before they were relieved by the« 
Earl oiJNorthampton. It was again besieged 
by Whalley in 1646, but held out till the 
king had suirendered to the Scots army. 
The castle was subsequently destroyed by 
order of the Parliament. 

Bancroft, Richard, was Archbishop of 
Canterbury from 1604 to IfilO. He was 
bom in Lancashire in 1644, and was educated 
at Cambridg:e University. Bancroft early 
gained considerable fame as a preacher, 
and having won the favour of Sir Christo- 

C Hatton, obtained rapid preferment, 
ming Ti^urer of St. iPam’s (1686), 
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Cfoion of Canterbury (1694), and Bishop of 
London (1597). He had already made him- 
self very popular bv his denunciations of the 
Puritans, and Archbishop Whitgift, who was 
old and unfit for work, entrusted the sole 
management of church affairs to him. Three 
years later he was employed on an embassy 
to Denmark. Bishop Bancroft took an 
active part in the Hampton Court Conference 
between the representatives of the EstabUsh- 
inent and the Puritans, at Hampton Court, 
in 1604. X^ater in the year he succeeded 
Whitgift as Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
at once proceeded to compel the clergy to 
subscribe the articles imposed in the new 
book of canons which ho had compiled, the 
result being that some three hundred of the 
Puritan clergy were ejected from their livings. 
At the same time he was engaged in super- 
intending the present translation of the 
Bible. In the following year he presented 
to the king a series of articles of com- 
plaint against the judges, who, acting on the 
advi(!6 of Coke, had issued prohibitions in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts in order to stop the 
cases before them; but the judges declared 
that they would submit to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and to that only. The undaunted 
archbishop, who in the meantime had been 
active in securing the condemnation of the 
Puritan Fuller, renewed his appeal in 1608, 
but James, who was inclined to support him, 
aftot a violent altercation with Coke, thought 
it best to reserve his conclusion. The same 
result happened in the following year, when 
he, urged on by the prayers of the eccle- 
siastical lawyers, brought forward his com- 
plaint a third time. Bancroft is said to have 
used his influence to soften the rigour with 
which Parliament was inclined to treat the 
Papists after the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot ; but he could not prevent the passing of 
a Bill of Pains and Penalties. In 1608 he 
was made Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, and just before his death took great 
interest in James’s scheme for an episcopal 
church in Scotland. Archbishop Bancroft 
was a remarkably Sincere though perhaps a 
narrow-minded man, never deliberately cruel; 
but a firm believer in the divine origin of 
the Episcopacy — a doctrine which he was one 
of the first to assert — he suppressed the 
Puritans mercilessly, and they, in return, 
never ceased to abuse him. He has been 
called covetous, but probably without much 
foundation. 

Strype; Neal, RUt. of the Puritans (1732); 

Hook, Lives of the Archbishops ; S. B. Garainer, 

Hist, of Engumdt ie03~-ie42, chaps iv. aud x. ; 

Bio^raphia Britannica (1747), art. Bancr^, 

[L. C. 8*3 

Banda IslandSv in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, were taken from the Dutch in 1796, 
but restored in 1801. They were retaken 
in 1811, and again restore in 1816. 

Buig(»imC«iii9c«rdnqr. [Hoadi.t.] 


Baaisliad Lords (1683). was the name 
given to the nobles ^of the Ruthven party, 
who seized Stirling Castle, but were compelled r 
by Arran and a large royal army to flee 
across the border. They formed a small com- 
munity, which they attempted to regulate on, 
strict religious principles at Newcastle. The. 
Scottish government outlawed them, and 
demanded their surrender ; this was, however, 
refused. In 1586 the banished lords, with the 
Hamiltons and Maxw’clls and a strong force,., 
marched to Stirling, captured the king, and, 
procured the reversal of their outlawry and, 
the restitution of their estates. 

Bank Charter Aots, Bank of Eno- 
LAND, Bank of Ireland, &c. [Banking.] 

^ Bank Kolida^S Act, The, was brought 
in by Sir John Lubbock (afterwards Lord 
Avebury), and carried in 1871. It declared 
that Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the first 
Monday in August, and the day following 
Christmas Day should be public holidays. 

Banking (l) seems to have originated in , 
modern Euiope among the Italuin money- 
lenders, especially those of Florence, of whom, 
the Bardi and Peruzzi, who were ruined by the 
inability of Edward III. to pay his debts, most 
concern English history. Banking was first 
practised in England during the reign of 
Charles II. by the goldsmiths of Lombard 
Street, and it soon became an important 
trade, when the advantages of cheques over 
read> money payments became known, in 
spite of its dangers as displayed by the fre- . 
quent bankruptcy of the goldsmiths. Private 
banks sprang up, such as those of Messrs^, 
(ihild at Temple Bar, and of Messrs. Hoare 
in Fleet Street, and the question of a national 
bank began to be eagerly discussed. 

(2) The Bank of England was pro- 
jected by a Scotchman, William Paterson, who* 
submitted his plan to the government in 
1691. It was well received, but was allowed 
to lie dormant until 1694, when Montague, the 
ablest financier in William III.’s ministry, 
suddenly determined to establish the Bank 
in order to relieve government of its many 
difliculties caused by war and misapplied tax- 
ation. He borrowed £1,200,000 at eight per 
cent., and formed the subscribers into a com- 
pany, who treated the loan to government as 
part of their capital, the interest being, 
secured upon the taxes. By their charter, which . 
was granted for eleven years, trom July27,. 
the government of the bank was entrusted to 
a governor and twenty -four directors, who. 
were to bo elected annually by such members of 
the company as possessed £(^00 capital stock. 
Sir John Homblow was the first governor. 
The company was restrained from trading in 
anything but bullion, bills of exchange, and , 
foHeited pledges, and from lending money to 
the crown vnthout the consent of Parlia- 
ment. In spite of the popularity of the 
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Bank of England, the government loan of 
'Which was raised in te^ da;^8, it had at first 
tn' encounter much opposition, and several 
Clrises occurred, especially during the year 
1696. The goldsmiths, 'who hated the Bank 
of England, attempted to destroy it by 
buying up its paper, and suddenly demanding 
immediate payment. The directors, however, 
referred them to the courts of law, and, during 
the time thus gained, managed to restore 
their credit by extensive calls on their sub- 
scribers. They were strengthened by the fall 
of their rival the Land Banky whose brief 
popularity had seriouriy affected their opera- 
tions during the crisis. This was the idea of 
two men named John Briscoe and Hugh 
Ohamberlayne, who thought that a bank 
could be formed to lend money on landed 
security, their doctrine being that every one 
who had real propertv ought to have besides 
paper money to the lull value of their pro- 
perty. The scheme was adopted in a m<^dified 
tom by Harley ; ha promised to advance 
two millions and a half to government 
at 7 per cent., the interest being secured 
upon a new tax on salt. If a quarter 
of the money was paid in by the 1st of 
August the subscribers were to be incorpo- 
rated under the title of the National Land 
Bank. William, urged by want of money, 
grasped at the idea, and headed the list with 
£600, but the scheme proved an utter failure. 
The subscriptions never rose to more than 
£7,600. Thereupon the government turned 
in despair to the Bank of England ; the sub- 
scribers, in full court, resolved to lend it 
£200,000, and thus began the alliance between 
the Bank and the Wlug ministries. In 1708, 
the Bank capital was doubled, and in the 
same year an important Act was passed for- 
bidding the issue of notes by associations of 
mbre than six persons, which checked the 
formation of joint-stock banks. In 1720 
came the stMiond great crisis of the Bank's 
existence. The South Sea Company then pro- 
posed to take over the government debt, con- 
sisting of about thii-ty-two millions, to its 
- capital, receiving in return interest at 4 per 
cent. ; but such was the anxiety . enter- 
tained by all public companies to have the 

f Wernment for a creditor that the Bank of 
ligland contended against the Company for 
the privilege, but was, fortunately to itself, 
outbidden. In a few months the bubbly burirt; 
and the Bank stood secure, though |t was 
compelled by government to pay lip two 
millions out of the £3,500,000 which in a 
weak moment it had promised to Und i|8 
tottering enemy. With the exception 0f 
a run on the Bank during the Jiacobile 
rebellion of 1745, which was Only avef^d % 
payment in sixpences, and a violent Jitta^ 
upon it by the mob during the Lord peorge 
Gbrdon Biots of 178{), there is notmng ^ 
especial moment in the history of the [fank 
Bagland until 1792, when a violent "" 


cial panic occurred chiefly owing to the reck- 
less use of paper by country banks, some fifty 
of which failed totally. The Smpenexon oj 
Canh BaymenU in 1797 was caused chiefly by 
the drain of bullion due to the was, subsidies 
to foreign allies, the exclusive purchase ojf 
provisions abroad owing to bad harvests, 
and the hoarding of com owing to fear of 
invasion. A run on the Bank set in from 
all sides, and on February 25th, when little 
over a million remained in its cellars, a 
proclamation was issued forbidding it to issue 
cash in payment. This was followed by a Bill 
prohibiting it to pay more than 20s. in cash, 
or to advance more than £600,000 to govern- 
ment; at the same time the Bill of 1777. 
which prohibited notes to less than £5, was 
suspended. This measure, by which Bank of 
England notes became inconvertible, though 
intended to be temporary, lasted until 1821, 
during which period the value of paper varied 
■ very considerably. The Beaumption of Cash 
Payments was proposed by Mr. Peel in 1819 ; 
the Act was to have come into effect in 1821 , 
but its provisions were adopted by the Bank 
two years earlier. In 1826 another crisis oc- 
curred. During the last six weeks of the year 
seventy houses failed, and the Bank itself was 
only saved, it is said, by the discovery of a 
cluster of 700,000 £1 notes. The measures 
of the government were prompt; notes to 
less than £5 were suppressed, and the law of 
1708 repealed, banks with any number of 
partners being permissible beyond sixty-five 
miles from London, while the Bank in re- 
turn was allowed to establish branches to bo 
carried on by its agents. The Bank 
Charter Act of 1833, framed on the occa- 
sion of the renewal of the Charter at the 
instance of Sir R. Peel, Lord John Russell, 
and others, attempted to stop runs on the 
Bank by enacting that notes of the Bank 
of England were to be made legal tender, 
whereby the coimt^ banks would be enabled 
to meet a panic with notes instead of gold. 
A deduction of £120,000 a year was to be 
made in the sum allowed by government to 
the Bank for the management of the National 
Debt, while in return a quarter of £14,686,800, 
the sum due, was paid back. The principle 
that the mper issued and specie kept in 
hand should bear to each other the ratio of 
three ^ one was established, and the Bank* 
was compelled to publish a general statement 
of its condition quarterly. In spite of this 
remedial measure, bullion was^ continually 
lacking in London, and in 1839 the Bank of 
England was in imminent danger of stopping 
payment, so that Sir R. Peel brought forward 
the Bank Charter Act of \ 844 . Its obj ect being 
to regulate the issue of notes, it enacted that 
the Bank should not bo allowed to issue more 
than £14,000,000 in notes, unless a corre- , 
spending amount of, specie were retained. 
Further, i^o new banks established after the 
measure' became law were to issue their own 
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notes, and the old hfitnks were not to increcuie 
their issue. Sir R. Peers great Act was the 
last important piece of legislation affecting 
the Bank of England. 

(3) Joint-Stock Banks were rendered 
possible by the Act of 1825. They increased 
largjBly in numbers after 1836. By Sir H. 
Peel’s Bank Charter Act of 1844 they 
were allowed to accept bills of any amount 
or date, and could sue or be sued. Banks 
other than the Bank of England are regulated 
by the Companies Act (1862). This Act 
provides that no association of more than 
ten persons can carry on a bank unless 
registered under the Companies Act, that an 
unlimited company may convert itself into 
a limited one, that a bank of issue shall, 
with certain relaxations, though roistered as 
a limited company, have unlimited liability 
with respect to its notes, and that accounts 
must be audited and published once a year. 
There is also the law of 1867, which provided 
for minute registration with regard to the sale 
or purchase of shares in a joint-stock banking 
company. 

(4) The Bank of Scotland was estab- 
lished by Act of the Scottish Parliament 
in 1695. Its capital was £100,000 sterling, 
of which about £10,000 was paid up, and it 
had the exclusive privilege of banking in 
Scotland for twenty-one years. Its capital 
was intact from state loans, and it was also 
temporarily exempt from public burdens. 
Nevertheless, the great African Company 
started a banking branch in rivalry, but they 
soon abandoned it for the more exciting pur- 
suit of trade. The bank began to issue 
notes and establish branches in 1696, and 
in 1704 it issued £1 notes, and still con- 
tinues to do so. After the union of Eng- 
land with Scotland it undertook the re- 
coinagj^, and conducted it with great success. 
Its capital was. increased to £2,000,000 in 
1774, and to £2,600,000, its present amount, 
in 1804, with power, if necessary, to raise it 
to £3,000,000, It established an office in 
London, in 1867, the restrictions of English 
joint-stock banks not affecting Scottish. 
After the monopoly of the Bank of Scotland 
expired, many unchartered banks started, of 
which the Royal Bank of Scotland (1727) and 
the British. Linen Company (1746) were the 

^ oldest and most successful. The smaller 
banks, were,, however, absorbed in the earlier 
part of the century{ into, seven or eight large 
banks with constantly increasing branches 
still in existence. In 1844 Sir R. Peel’s- Bank 
Charter Act allowed the Scottish banks then 
issuing notes to continue to do so, provided 
that for every note issued above the average 
issue of. the previous year, a corresponding 
amount of imecie should be kept in stock. 

(5) The Ba^if op Ihelanu was established 
in 1783 by charter in pursuance of a request 
from the Irish Parliament, with the same 
constitution and piivilsge® ag the Bank of 


England, and a capital of £600,000, increa8o4 
to £1,000,000 in 1809, and lent to govern- 
ment at 4 per cent. It was prohibited frbip 
lending money on mortgage, and this re- 
striction was not repealed until 1860. The 
restrictions on joint-stock banks as to 
paper issues caused such distress in Ireland, 
that in 1821 government allowed the Bank of 
Ireland tu increase i|;8^ capital to £3,000,000, 
while joint-stock banks were to be established 
beyond fifty miles from Dublin. 

Qilbart, Hl«t. amd Principles of Banicing, and 
Rist of Banking in Ireland; Macleod, Theory 
and Practice of Banking ; M’Culloch, Dictionary 
Commerce; Sir H. Psmell, Observations o« 
Paper ; Molesworth, Bief, of Eng. Statutes : 

5 and 6 W. and K., c. 20 ; 3 and 4. Will. IV.. 
c. 08 ; 7 and 8 Viet., o. 32 ; and 25 and 26 Viet., 
e. 89. See also Rogers, First Nine Teare of ihe 
Bank of England. [L. C. S. J 

Banlmptcy Lenslation. In the 

English Statute Book ^most the first rocogw 
nition of bankrupts, as distinguished from 
fraudulent debtors is the Act 13 Eliz., c. 7,^ 
by which the goods of a trader who failed to 
meet his obligations were to be sold for the' 
benefit of his creditors. • By Acts passed in 
the fourth and tenth years of Queen Anne, 
bankrupts who had paid a dividend might, 
with the consent of their creditors, obtain 
their discharge from the Court of Chancery. 
Bankruptcy jurisdiction belonged to. the 
Court of Chanceryj but by the Act 1 and 2 
Will. IV., c. 66, proposed and carried by 
Lord Brougham, a special Court of Banlc- 
ruptcy was established. It provided that 
six commissioners and four judges should be 
appointed to try all cases of bankruptejr. 
The commissioners could adjudicate only in 
cases whore there was no dispute; if the 
matter was disputed it was to be referred- to a 
judge. By an Act of 1849. fraudulent bank- 
rupts were rendered more certainly liable* 
to punishment, and composition by arrange- 
ment made possible. In 186Lthe provisions, 
of the Bankruptov Acts were extended to 
others besides traders. The most important; 
of the numerous Bankruptcy Acts of the' 
nineteenth century is that of 1869, whiol^] 
remodelled the Court, and made impor^qt! 
changes in the law. The commissioners were-, 
abolished, and th^re were to bo a Chief Judge, 
(usually a Vice Chancellor) and a niimber qf 
registrars. The county courts were consti- 
tuted local bankruptcy courts with an appeal 
to the Chief Judge. The property was to 1^ 
placed in the hands of trustees appointed hy ^ 
the creditors instead of official assignees,', 
and there were provisions by which tl:^ 
bankrupt could not obtain his discharge,, 
except with the consent of ,a majority of the 
creditors, unless he had paid ten shillings in 
the pound. The Act al^ provided, for 
“ liquidation by arrangement,” with the con- 
sent of the creditiors; aqd repealed or con- 
solidated former enactment^ on the subject 
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of bankruptcy^. In 1883 a new Bankruptcy 
Act was earned by Mr^ Chamberlain. It 
'eAacted severe punishments against fraudu- 
lent bankrupts, and abolished the system 
'of trusteies, substituting for them a s^ of 
official receivers appointed by the Board of 
Trade. In Scotland bankruptcy was plak^ed 
on a legal footing by the Act of 1696. There 
IS no separate Bankruptcy Court, but by 
7 Will. IV., c. 66, the Sherifts have juris- 
diction as well as the Court of Session. In 
Ir dandy by an Act of the year 1872, the law 
of bankruptcy was assimilated to that of 
’Efnglahd. [Debt.] 

^Banneret* or B^night-Banneret, 

was a degree of knighthood superior to that 
of knight bachelor. Bannerets were privi- 
leged to carry the square banner instead of 
the pointed pennon borne by other knights. 
;The distinction was originally awarded for 
special bravery on the battle-field, and the 
ceremony of cutting off the comer of the 
j^nuon so as to nuikn it a banner was per- 
dormed by the king in person standing 
(beneath his own royal banner. Bannerets 
rankod before all other knights except those 
of< the Garter. The dignity was altogether 
personal, and Was never hereditary. It has 
been sometimes regarded, but erroneously, as 
a rank of peerage inferior to a barony. It 
conferred no right to sit in Parliament. The 
order gradually died out, and in modern times 
•has become extinct; but a knight-banneret 
was created by George III. as late as 1797. 

The name is, of course, derived from banner ; 

I , but it was sometimes supposed to be a deriva- 
tive or diminutive of boron, and the Latiu form 
haronatuB occasionally occurs in some writers 
and old State-papers. 

Stubbs’s Const. Hist, iii., chap. xx. ; Selden, 
Titles of Honour, 790—792. 

Bannockbunif The Battle of (June 24, 
1314), one of the greatest defeats the English 
dver suffered, was fought near Stirling, on 
‘th'e attempt of Edward II. to relievo the 
dastle of Stirling, which was being besieged 
^by Robert Bruce. The Scots were far outnum- 
bered by the English troops, who, incliuiing a 
hiVge body of Welsh and Irish auxiliaries, may 
.have numbered nearly 100,000 men. Bruce, 
‘however, gained the victory in great part 
^by having previously dug holes in the ground 
4o as to itiipede the magnificent cavalry of the 
eheniy, ahd by massing his foot intd solid 
squares' and circles — a system of receiving 
Viiavalry hitherto unpractised, except at the 
bhttles of Falkirk and Courtrai, wherojit had 
l^en signally successful. The belief bn the 
jiart of the English that the camp foBowefb 
Of the Scottish army formed part of a toserye 
-^mpleted their discomfiture; the rout wds ' 
through, and an immense booty fell iilto the > 
victors- hands. The Scotch generis, iU, 
addition to Bru^e, Whq slew in single > 

Henry de Bohua, one of the bravest ff the 
'Euf^lish knights were Randolph, the ^ng% 


nephew, Edward Bruce, Walter Stewart, aud 
James Dou^laft ; the English were led by 
Edward II. in person, and the Earls of Pern-* 
broke and Gloucester. Edward narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner, and had to ride 
at full speed to Linlithgow, hotly pursued by 
Douglas ; his privy seal fell into the bands of 
the victors. The restdt of the battle was a 
futUe meeting of Scotch and English commis- 
sioners with a view to bringing about a better 
understan^ng between the two countries. 

Sootichronicon, xii. ; Balzymple, Annals of 
Scotland; Bobertson, Scotland under JBarly 
Kings ; and eap. Barbour’s great poem. The Bruce. 

Bantam, in Java, was the site of an 
English settlement from 1603 to 1683, in 
which year the English were expelled by the 
Dutch. The place was again in the possession 
of the British from 1811 to 1814. 

Bantry Bay is a deep inlet on the west 
of the county of Cork. Here, on May 1st, 
1689, Chateau Renard anchored with a French 
fieet and put on shore a quantity of stores. 
Admiral Herbert followed liim ; but an 
engagement, claimed as a victory by both 
parties, was all that took place. In Dec., 
1796, a large French fleet of seven sail of the 
line, three frigates, and seventeen transports, 
sent to aid an Irish rising, anchored here for a 
week. They did not immediately land their 
men, owing to the absence of General Hoche, 
their commander, who had got separated from 
the squadron ; and subsequently a storm arose 
and drove them back to France. In 1801, 
the fleet under Admiral Mitchell mutinied 
here. Twenty-two of the ringleaders in the 
mutiny were condemned to death at Ports- 
mouth in Jan., 1802, but only eleven were 
executed. 

Baptists, The, are a sect of Protestant 
Nonconformists who hold that the baptism 
of infants is invalid. On the Continent, at 
the beg^inning of the sixteenth century, a 
body of men with similar views were known 
to their opponents as the Anabaptists, or re- 
baptisers. They spread over Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, but, in con- 
sequence of the violence of their religious 
and social doctrines, were forcibly suppressed 
(about 1536) by the governments of those 
countries. Some of the Dutch Anabaptists 
fled to BSngland, and were put to death by « 
Henrj^III. ; but the true sect never existed 
here in large numbers, and the name was 
vaguely applied to all who insisted on adult 
baptism. The Anabaptists or Baptists suffered 
for their faith under the Tudors, by whom 
their secret conventicles were forbidden. The 
last of them who was burnt alive was Weight- 
mau, in 1612. During the next few years 
their views were, in part, adopted by the 
Brownists or Independents, and it is difficult 
to draw a distinction between the two sects. 
In 1633 the Peculiar or Calvinistic Baptists 
separated from the Independents, and founded 
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church of their own, and in 1644 the London 
Baptist Churches published a Confession of 
Faith. The story of their persecution after 
the Hestoration, and of the gradual removal 
of their religious disabilities after the Revolu- 
tion, does not diRer from that of other dis- 
senting churches. During the seventeenth 
century the differences between the Peculiar 
and General Baptists, principally on the 
doctrine of the Redemption, became wider, 
and in 1770 the latter body became separated 
into the General Baptists* New and Old 
Connexion. The Scotch Baptists appear to 
have become a recognised body about 1760. 
As each church is complete in itself and the 
form of government is congpregational, con- 
siderable differences of opinion prevail among 
the Baptists on minor points. As a rule, neigh- 
bouring churches unite into associations, and 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland connects them all together. The 
Baptists have displayed much energy in 
mission-work, chiefly in India and the East. 

Price, Protealant Nonconformity in England ; 
B(^e and Bennett, Hist, of Dissenters ; Wilson, 
Hist, of Dissenting Churches ; Stoughton, Hist, of 
Religion in England, 

Baratariana was the title of some letters 
written in the Dublin journals by Henry 
Flood and his followers in 1767. i^rataria 
was Ireland, and Townshend was Sancho; 
the members of his council were the officers 
of Sancho* 8 household. These letters created 
much sensation on account of their wit and 
boldness. 

Barbados, one of the Windward Islands, 
is supposed to have been discovered by the 
Portuguese about 1518 ; it was first colonised 
by an English expedition under Sir Oliver 
Leigh, 1606, and in 1624 was granted by 
James I. to Lord Ley, who sent out a number 
of colonists. Shortly afterwards the whole of 
the Caribbean Islands was made over to 
Lord Carlisle, and a long dispute ensued as to 
the ownership of Barbados ; the quarrel lasted 
for some years, and frequent collisions between 
the two parties took place in the island. In 
1647 Lord Carlisle granted a lease of the 
island for twenty-one years to Lord Wil- 
loughby, who fortified the island for the 
king, and in 1651 defeated a large, Parlia- 
nientary force which had been sent out 
^ from England under Admiral Ayscue. The 
Barbadians, however, were shortly after- 
wards compelled to capitulate, though many 
of the leading men subsequently received 
from Charles II. substantial rewards for 
their loyalty. In 1663 the sovereignty of 
Barbados became vested in the crown, and 
the proprietary government was dissolved ; in 
1675 and 1692 idave insurrections broke out, 
but were speedily suppressed. In the next 
century, especially dunng the administration 
of Lord Howe (1733 — 35), the condition of the 
Barbadkns was much improved, both socially i 
qnd poUticallv. though property in the ishuoii j 


was almost entirely destroyed by a severe 
hurricane in 1780. The condition of the 
slaves in Barbados was almost as bad as in 
Jamaica, and in 1826 there was an insurrection, 
which was, however, soon quelled ; the slaves 
were emancipated in 1834, ana the apprentice 
system done away with in 1838. On the 
assumption of the sovereignty of the island 
by the crown in 1663, a tax of 4J per cent, 
was imposed on all native produce exported. 
This tax proved a great burden *upon the 
planters, and was abolished in 1838. The 
governor of Barbados is govemor-in-chief 
of the Windward Islands ; the administration 
is representative, and is vested in a legislative 
and executive council nominated by the 
governor, and a house of assembly of twenty- 
four members elected by the freeholders. It 
is owing to the opposition of the Barbadians 
that it has hitherto been found impracticable 
to form a federation of the Windward Islands, 
as has been done in the Leeward Islands. 
Barbados was divided into parishes as early 
as 1629. 

Ligon, Hist, of Bathados; B. Edwards, Hi’at. 
of the West Indies ; Creasy, Britannic Empire ; 
a. M. Martin, British Colonies, 

Barbour, John (d. 1395), was the author 
of the ^eat national Scottish epic, The Bruce. 
Of his life little is known. He was probably 
bom about the year 1316 ; studied at Oxford, 
and became Archdeacon of Aberdeen, Clerk 
of the King’s household, and one c»f the 
Auditors of the Exchequer in Scotland. The 
Bruce extends from the death of Alexander 
III. to the death of King Robert. It is a 
noble epic, full of spirit and vigour, and true 
chivalrous fooling; and is, moreover, highly 
interesting historically, as being almost the 
only Scottish authority for this period. 
Barbour also wrote a book of Legends of the 
Saints, and The BrutCy dealing with the stor>' 
of Brutus. * 


The earliest edition of The Bruce was printed 
at Edinburgh in 1570. The poem has been care* 
fully edited by Mr. Innes for the Spalding Club 



Barbuda, one of the Leeward Islands, 
and celebrated for the salubrity of its climate, 
is the property of the Codrington family, 
who have hold it under lease from the crown 
since 1684. 

Barcelona, the chief town of Catalonia, 
played an important part in the Spanish 
Succession War. In 1704 an attempt was 
made upon it by Sir George Rooko, who 
landed the Prince of Darmstadt with some 
marines, relying upon co-operation within 
the city. The^ design, however, was be- 
trayed by some of the conspirators, and 
the prince hastily re-embarked. In 1706 
the allies, under the Prince of Darmstadt and 
the Earl of Peterborough, appeared before 
the town. The fortifications were ancient, 
bat they had be^ repaired and strengthened. 
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and the natural advantages of the town and 
the rtrong castle of Montjuich were very 
^eati The besie^ng force was weak, and 
&e Spanish auxiliaries showed little disposi- 
tion or capacity for regular siege operations. 
After a fortnight the troops prepared to 
embark ; buit Peterborough suddenly an- 
nounced his intention of att^king Montjuich. 
Ascending the hill at dawn with 1,400 men, 
he surprised the garrison and captured the 
fortress. The castle of Barcelona, now ex- 
posed to a fire from the hill, soon surren- 
dered, and on Oct. 3rd the town capitulated. 
The Archduke Charles was besieged m Barce- 
lona in 1706, by a fleet under the Count of 
Toulouse, and an army of 20,000 men under 
Marshal Tease. Sir John Leake, with thirty 
ships, came to the relief of the town, but 
hesitated to attack the French fleet till Peter- 
borough, who had put off in an open boat, 
arrived on board his ship with instructions to 
supersede him. The French army retired, 
and the fleet followed its example. After 
the Peace of tJtroclWt,.the Catalans refused to 
surrender Barcelona to Philip of Anjou ; but 
the place was captured by the Duke of 
Berwick in Sept., 1714. In the Peninsular 
War, Barcelona was occupied by the French, 
Feb. 13, 1808. In March, 1809, an attempt 
on it was made by Lord Collingwood, m 
conjunction with the Catalan levies and 
Somatenes ; but the French continued to hold 
it till the end of the war. 

Barclay, William PI 546, d, 1608)^ a 
Scotchman by birth, after serving many years 
in France, came to England in 1603, and was 
well received by James I. He had quarrelled 
with the Jesuits, and, though still remaining 
a Koraan Catholic, was strongly opposed to 
the temporal power of the Pope. He bad 
also written a work in favour of extreme 
views of royal authority, which jgjcommended 
him to James I. His Catholicism, however, 
prevented his preferment, and after spending 
two years in England he returned to France 
just before his death. His controversy 
with Bdlarmino respecting the Papal power 
earned him considerable, fame, and his views 
us to, the limits of the Pope’s authority 
were adopted by a large number of Ikiglish 
Catholics. In politics he was a vigorous 
upholder of extreme monarchical principles. 

Barclay’s chief works are De Regna 4 fieguli 
Poteft^ite Adversus Buchananum, etc,, jaid Vie 
Potestate Papa, printed together at Hanover, 
1617. See Locke, Treaiiee on Govemmenki 

Bordolf, Thomas, Lord (5. 1367, 1408), 

was. one of the nobles who joined Henry of 
Lancaster in 1399, but he Subsequently 
poused the cause of the Percies, and joined 
m the plot to put the Earl of March on the 
throne. He fled to Scotland in 1405, Mid hi 
1408 took up arms in Yorkshire agaidst the 
king, and was mortally wounded at Bri^mhanl 
Moor. • # • • > 


Barda; [Druids.] 

Barebones* Parliaixiettt (July 4th 
to Dec. Pith, 1653} was the nickname given 
to the Assembly summoned by Cromwell 
and the council of officers after the expulsion 
of the Rump (q.v.). It derived its name 
from a certain Praise-God Barbon, or Baro- 
bones, a leatherseller of Fleet Street, who 
took a somewhat prominent part as a member 
of this Assembly. It consisted of 189 
persons summoned as representatives — 122 
for England (including 7 for London), 6 for 
Wales, 6 for Scotland, and 6 for Ireland — 
who were chosen by Ci*omwell and his officers 
from lists of persons “ faithful, fearing God, 
and hating covetousness,” furnished to them 
by the various churches. Amongst them were 
Blake, Montague, Monk, Ashley Cooper, and 
other men of position and influence. They be- 
gan by electing Cromwell and four other officers 
to be members of their body. They set to work 
to reform the administration of the law", re- 
laxed imprisonment for debt, passed a Civil 
Marriage Act, commenced the codification of 
the.law’, and began the process of abolishing 
the Court of Chancery. They decided to 
abolish the power of patrons to present to 
benefices, and the institution of tithes. These 
resolutions, especially the latter, would have 
rendered the existence of a State Church 
impossible, and Cromwell and the country 
at large were not prepared to go so far. 
A sudden stroke solved the difficulty. On 
Dec. 12th Sydenham, one of the members, 
having mustered his friends before many of 
the other party had arrived, suddenly pro- 
posed, with the concurrence of the Speaker, 
that the Parliament (which he described as 
useless and injurious to the Commonwealth) 
should resign its power into the hands of 
Cromwell. This motion was at once carried, 
and those who dissented were expelled by a 
company of soldiers under Colonel Goffe and 
Major White. The “sober men” of that 
meeting, as Cromwell called them, resigned 
their power into his hands. He accused the 
other party of an intention “to set up tlif^ 
judicial law of Moses,” and to abolish all 
magistracy and minist:^’’ as anti-christian. 
Some historians, objecting to the somewhat 
ludicroifs title of Barebones* Parliament, have 
called this Assembly ** The Little Parlia- 
ment, i^while others prefer to style it “The* 
Assembly of Nominees.” It .has been de- 
scribed as an assembly of obscure fanatics, 
but Whitelocke says that “many of this 
assembly” were “persons of lortune and 
knowledge.” 

Whitelocke, MefM)riaU; Ludlow, Memoive; 

Ranke, HUt. of Png . ; Guizot, Cromwett ; Carlyle, 

Cromwell ; Hassou, lAfe of Milttm, vol. v. 

Barilloily French ambassador in England 
(1677—1688), was employed by Louis XIV. to 
keep Charles II. and James it in dependence 
upon France, or, at any rate, inactive in 
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European politics. With this, object he 
fomented the quarrel between the court and | 
the country party, writing to his master in 
1687; .^*It may be held as m indubitable 
maxim, that a^eement between the King of 
England and his Parliament is not for the 
interest of your Majesty.** iWhen early in 
1688 the national opposition seemed likely to 
endanger James*s position, it was Barillon 
who, advised the bringing over of Irish 
troops. Yet he allowed himself to. be duped 
by Sunderland’s assurances; and it was for 
this, reason that, after he had been obliged to 
leave England by William, he was not ap- 
pointed to attend James in Ireland. 

Banke, Hist, of Eng., vol. iv. Extracts from 
Barill'iti’s reports are translated in Dalryn^le, 
Memoirs of Great Britain, and ore given in Fox, 
Mist. ofJamee il., appendix. 

Barkham, John {b. 1572, d. 1642), his- 
torian, herald, and antiquary, assisted Speed 
in his work, The History of Great Britain, and 
wrote the greater portion of GuUlim’s Display 
of Heraldry. 

Barkingf Abbey was one of the oldest 
and richest nunneries in England. It was 
said to have been founded by St. Erkenwald, 
Bishop of London, and after being sacked by 
the Danes in 870 was restored by Edgar. 
The revenues of the convent were very large, 
and the. abbess, holding more than thirteen 
knights* fees and a half, held her lands from 
the crown as a barony. The nuns were of 
the Benedictine order, and after 1200 exer- 
cised the right of electing their own abbess. 
The convent was surrendered to Henry VIII. 
in 1539. 

Lysons, Environs of London, iv, ; Morant, 
History of Essex. 

’ Barkstead, John {d. 1662), a gold- 
smith in the Strand, served in the City 
train bands, and subsequently obtained a 
colonelcy in the Parliamentary army. He 
took part in the king’s trial, and was one of 
those who signed the death-warrant. Sub- 
sequently he became Lieutenant of the 
Tower and Steward of the Household to the 
Protector. At the Restoration he fled to the 
Continent, but was betrayed, brought back, 
and executed at Tyburn. 

BarloWf Sir Geqrob (5. 1762, d. 1846), 
^a civil servant of the Bengal establishment, 
by meritorious service of twenty-eight years 
obtained a seat in the Council, under Lord 
Wellesley. His industry and official experi-. 
ence were great, b\it he was unequal to the re- 
sponsibilities of empire. On the death of 
Lord Cornwallis, the government of India 
was tempoxarily (1805—1807) in Sir George 
Barlow’s hanck. The result of his determined 
non-intervention policy was the restoration 
to Scindiah and Hplkar of many of the ad- 
vantages which England had gained by the 
l^hratte Wars. He was a great opponent 
of missionary enterprise, in India, and cause4 
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the Company to assume the whole manage- 
ment of the temple of Juggernaut, ineduding 
the three hundr^ dancing girls. In spite of 
the favour of the Directors, Sir George was 
not appointed Governor-General, but was 
nominated G;ovemor of Madras in 1807. 
His want of tact made him very unpopular 
in this position, and he was involved in bitter 
disputes with his subordinates. His obstih^y 
and violence did much to produce the Madias 
mutiny, but he displayed much firmness while 
it lasted. The result of the mutiny was his ‘ 
recall in 1811. 

Malcolm, Polit. Hist, of India; Mill, Hist, of 

India. 

Barnard Caatla, in Durham, was occu- 
pied by the Royalists under Sir George Bowes 
during the Northern rebellion of 1569. It 
was subsequently taken by the rebels under 
the Earl of Westmoreland in the course of 
the same episode. 

Barnard, Sir .Fohx (5. 1685, d. 1764), was 
an eminent London merchant who became 
Lord Mayor in 1757. He sat for London 
from 1722 to 1758. He was a vigorous oppo- 
nent of Sir Robert Walpole’s, and in 1733 
attacked that minister’s sinking fund and 
the excise scheme, which he declared “ could 
not, even by malice itself, be represented as 
worse than it really was.” In 1737 he 
introduced a Bill (which was rejected) 
to lower the interest of the National Debt by 
borrowing money at three per cent, to redeem 
the annuities for which a higher rate was 
being paid. In 1742 he declined to attend 
the secret committee appointed to inquire 
into W alpole’ s administration . He attempted, 
but without success, to moderate the outcry 
raised against Admiral Byng. He was a man 
of high character, and was much respected 
by all parties. 

Coxe, Walpole ; Stanhope, Hist, of Eng. 

Barnet. The Battle of (14 7 1 ), was fought 
between Edward IV. and the Earl of War- 
wick and the Lancastrians. On March 14th 
Edward landed at Ravenspur and marched 
towards London, no attempt being made to 
check him. Having been welcomed by the 
citizens of London, Edward, learning that 
Warwick was posted at Barnet, marched out 
to meet him, and drew up his army on Hadley 
Green. The fight commenced at five o’clock 
in the. morning of April 14, which that year 
was Easter Day. The Lancastrian right wing 
under Lord Oxford was at first victorious, and 
drove in Edward’s, left;, but a heavy fog 
occasioned them to mistake a part of their 
own army for the Yorkist force; confusion 
ensued, of which Edward took advantage to 
retrieve the fortune of the day. After very 
severe fighting, in which no quarter was 
given on either side, the Yorkists were 
completely victorious, and Warwick and his 
brother Montagu were slain. It is impossible 
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to give any authentic statement of the num- 
>herB or the losses on either side. 

Wark worth, Chronidt, voL vL, 1888 (Camden 
Soo.) ; aenfUman'BMog. (Oct., 1844): Histarie of 
the Arrival of Edward IV, (Coa^u Soc.); 
Arehasoloffia, vol. xxix. ; and esp. TranBoetiona 
of Loud, and Middleoex Arehaolog. Boc,, voL vi., 
1883. 

Baroda Commission, The (1875). 
The Guicowar, Mulhar Rao, was in this 
year accused of attempting to poison the 
, Resident, Colonel Phayre. He was tried by 
'a mixed commission of three English and 
three luitives. The commission failed to 
come to any satisfactory conclusion, as the 
English members considered the case proved, 
while the natives thought the charge had not 
been substantiated. Lord Northbrook, the 
, Governor- General, however, held the former 
opinion. The Guicowar was therefore 
. deposed by proclamation of the Viceroy, and 
his widow allowed to adopt an heir. 

BSiTOn. The history of the word baron is 
one of those cases* in which questions hotly 
disputed may be virtually settled by strict 
discrimination of the meaning of a name. 
The word, which originally meant ** man 
or ** freeman,** has now come to mean the 
simplest grade of the peerage. Between 
these extreme points, it passes through im- 
portant alterations of meaning. The word 
first occuis in England after the Norman 
Conquest. When William the Conqueror’s 
** barons ’* are spoken of, it is quite clear that 
this means all who held lauds directly of him 
— ^that is, of course, if they held by mili- 
tary service. In this largo body of chief 
tenants — some 1,400 in number, including 
ecclesiastics — there was naturally from the 
first a tendency to a practical division 
between the great lord, who had knights 
holding under him, and the simple knight, 
who held but his own small estate. But it is 
unnecessary to say with Madox that this was 
:alBo a clear legal distinction, '*an ori^al 
.difference between tenure by barony and 
tenure by knight service ; ** and it would be 
impossible as yet to find any principle on 
which to base such a legal distinction. But 
already, under Henry I., the practical dis- 
tinction had become acpentuated, and it soon 
■ came to be the custom that the greater “baron 
of the king ** should treat for payment of his 
relief and aids directly with the king, instead 
of paying through the sheriff ; that; on ihe 
rates .becoming fixed his relief should oe 
100 marks, while ordinary chief tenaiits paid 
100s.; similarly, that he should lead his own 
tenants to the host, while the other served 
under the sheriff’s banner; that he should 
be amerced by his equals in the ^King’s 
Court, not by the sheriff ; and, most decis^e 
of all, that he was summoned propria, nomit^ 
by a special writ, not, Hke the “lesser b^ne^” 
by a general writ to the sheriff f<j^ ea^ 
shize. From the .biography of Beclist .afid 


the Dialagm da Scaoeario^ we see that 
this last distinction was recognised and 
customary early in FLeary ll.’s reign ; while 
in Magna Chai*ta it is claimed and conceded 
in the Article 14, which deals with the mode 
of convoking the Great Council; and it is 
acted on thereafter, even though this article 
was dropped in the later re-issues of the 
Charter. The greater barons had, in one 
sense, a qualification by tenure ; they would 
all be holders of a barony, not (that is) 
a definite number of kmghts’ fees, as was 
sometimes stated — for some baronies consisted 
of no more than one or two such— but holders 
of some group of knights’ fees which had at 
the Conquest been endowed with such a 
special character, or had since come to be 
so regarded ; and in this sense the word is 
used in tho Constitutions of Clarendon, and 
as early as Henry I.’s Charter. These lead- 
ing landowners, with the earls, could not 
well be left unsummoned. But outside this 
inner necessary bod}^ the king had a wide 
circle of holders of baronies out of whom to 
select those whom he should by his writ call 
to special attendance in host or in council. 
And herb a further exclusion went on. For 
throughout the reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward I., special summonses to the host 
were sent to more than 100 barons ; while to 
Edward I.’s Parliaments the number so called 
was hardly half as great. And even so, 
many of those who were called were not 
holders of baronies, but of much smaller 
estates; many, too, were called only occa- 
sionally. Here, then, is. to be seen Edward’s 
steady design of “ eliminating the doctrine of 
tenure from tho region of government.” The 
reluctance of all but tho greatest lords to 
attend co-operated in this direction ; and 
“ Edward I. is the creator of the House of 
Lords almost as truly as of the House of 
Commons,” in the sense that to him was due 
the smallness of its numbers, the selection (to 
a great extent) of its members, and the final 
establishment of the principle that it is con- 
stituted by writ of summons, not by tenure. 
Nor would it be against the desires of the great 
barons themselves to see the substitution of 
summons for tenure as the qualification. 
For mere tenure-in- chief, if accepted, might 
have flooded the House with the lesser chief 
tena^,*‘and have brought into it any meroD 
purenaser of a baronial estate. During tho 
same period the “lesser barons” had gradually 
ceased to attend as barons, and merged into 
the mass of tho county freehdiders, whom 
they inspired with their high spirit and 
traditions of constitutional resistance, and to 
whom they acted as leaders in shire moot and 
in national Parliament. Under the policy of 
Edward I. and the operation of his stotute 
Quia Emptoreoy and with the introduction of 
the now idea — representation for aU below 
baronial rank, whether (ihief tenants or not— 
tenure-in-chief lost its constitutional value, 




and the separation of chief tenants into barons 
and knights, or nobles and gentry, was ac- 
complished. To complete this, it was only 
required that the right to receive the special 
summons should be regarded as hereditary ; 
and this too, as a legal principle, dates from 
Edward I.*s reign. A further limitation in 
the sense of the word baron was effected when 
the crown created barons by letters patent, 
first in 1387 ; but the instances are very rare 
till the close of Henry Vll.^s reign. In these 
patents the right is limited, as a rule, to heirs 
male, while tho older baronies, by writ of sum- 
mons, could descend through females (so Sir 
John Oldcastle became Loi^ Cobham in right 
of his wife). The mere personal summons, 
not inheritable, continued under Lancastrian 
kings, but definitely ceased under the Tudors. 
Tho attempt to create a life peerage was 
disallowed as obsolete in the Wensleydalo 
case, 1856. Since the Earl of BristoPs 
case iu 1626 the receipt of such a writ is 
an inherited right which cannot be denied. 
Thus, out of the great mass of ** barons” of 
the Conquest, the leading families were 
gradually selected (as it were) by tho crown. 
These families have long since disappeared; 
the crown has supplied their place with a 
body four times as numerous ; but this body 
has now a right with which the crown can 
no longer interfere. When the kings of the 
fourteenth century introduced new ^des 
(duke, marquis, viscount) beside the old 
baronial body of earls and barons proper, the 
word baron sank to its narrowest meaning — 
that which it now boars, a peer who sits by 
no higher title. The bishops, till the Refor- 
mation, sat both in their Old English character 
and in their new character as barons. But 
Henry VIII.'s new sees had no baronies 
attached. The number of abbots who sat 
had fallen from 100 or more in tho thirteenth 
century to a fixed number of 27 under 
Edward III. ; those who could claim that 
they did not owe the service of a whole barony 
, were glad to be excused. At the Reformation, 
when the abbots were excluded, the balance 
of numbers, for the first time, was left with 
the lay lords. 

The political history of the baronage may 
be briefly summed up in three periods: — (1) 
The feudal baronage, whoso policy was tne 
• weakening of the central power, and whose 
alluinces and habits were those of Normans, 
was nearly eliminated by forfeiture before 
Magna Charta. The last great baron of this 
type may be found ih Ranulf , Earl of Chester, 
who dieii in 1232. The dispersed character 
of their estates, the vigorous resistance of the 
Old English spirit, the strong arm of tho 
Nonnan king, made this feudal class less 
formidable than it proved on the Continent. 
(2) On its ruins had been rising the new 
families of the ministers rewarded by Henr>' I. 
and Henry II., out of which was formed the 
national baronage which took the lead . in 


winning the Charter, which defeated Henry 
lll.*s plan of ^rsonal government, and which 
finally secured from Edward I. the results of 
a struggle of a century. Their typical 
repi'esentative is Richard, Earl Marshal in 
Henry III.’s reign. (3) As the great fiefs 
began to fall in to the crown, and as the 
constitutional leadership passed on to the 
knights, the baronage turns from national 
aims to dynastic partisanship, family ag- 
grandisement, and the ostentation of chivalr 3 ^ 
The people are still only too ready to believe 
in and to accept them* as champions. But 
they become more and more a narrow class, 
bound up with one or other of the two roj'al 
houses; and they are left alone at last to 
fight out the Wars of the Roses by the aid 
of their own retainers, and to be almost 
exterminated in the struggle. Yet when 
they were gone, and the Church was power- 
less in its anti-national Romanism, the nation 
was helpless at the feet of the new despotism. 
For England still required its nobles, and in 
their worst phases they had played a necessary 
pxt on the political stage. Even tho selfish 
factiousness of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century nobility had been obliged to adopt, 
national grievances for its faction cries ; the 
traditions of noble leadership had been found 
still to have invaluable ^rength for the 
purposes of the Hundred Years* War; and 
for the rest, the nobles, busy with place- 
hunting and court intrigues, left space for 
the silent growth of literature, of commerce, 
and of municipal life. 

The great barons may be roughly reckoned 
at 400 in Domesday, nearly half of whom 
held estates in two or more counties. Tho 
number of lesser barons was rather smaller. 
By the thirteenth centur}' both have 

decreased in numbers, but the ^mer have 
increased the average size of their estates. 
By the end of the next century the baronial 
body has sunk to something less than 100 
families, still holding, however, a vast pro- 
portion of the land of England. Soon after, 
the two representative estates of clergy and 
the Commons had risen up to share with 
them . the functions of legislation. The 
baronial body retained separate and iade« 
pendent privileges. They constituted a 
great part of the standing council, which 
took upon itself the administration when 
the king was a minor. They held with 
the king the supreme judicial power, both 
original and appellate. They could be 
judged only by their brother peers. TiU 
nearly the Yorkist period thev were called' 
to nve counsel and consent for legislation, 
whue the Commons only "had the right of 
petition. For general administration they 
were called to “ treat and give counsel ; ” the 
Commons only to execute and consent.” 

Selden, TiUe$ of Hmour,; Madox, Bar^ia 
Anglica; Doffdale, Barnnago of En>iland; Sir 
H. Kioolas, Bi$torie Pserage; Lords Beportson 


ih$ Dignity qf Peer, 1825—26 and 1829, esp. ii , 
pt^ 1 ; Jbliiliam, Middle Agee ; Stubbs, Const. Hist., 
passim; Qn^8t,'VerwaUungsreckt, i. 130—136. 

[A. L. S.] 

Baronets were first created by James I. 
in 1611^ when, being in want of money for 
the support of the army in Ulster, he onered 
the title of baronet to all ‘‘who would pay 
into the Exchequer jB 1,080, in three annual 
payments, being the sum required for the 
pay of a hundred foot soldiers for three 
years.” In Ireland baronets were instituted 
in 1620, and in Scotland by Charles L in 
1625, and called baronets of Nova Scotia, 
Wause it was originally intended to establish 
them for the encouragement of the settling of 
Nova Scotia. The principle of this dignity 
was to give rank, precedence, and title without 
privilege. A baronet was to remain a com- 
moner, but his title (unlike that of a knight) 
was to be hereditary. Since the time of Charles 
II. it has been usual to remit the payment 
due to the crown on creation of a baronetcy. 
It was intended • that the number of 
baronets should be limited to 200, but the 
number was exceeded even before the death 
of James I. 

Barons’ War, The. The first distinct 
appeal to arms of this war was made in 1263 
by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 
Five years before, the incurable misrule of 
Henry III. had provoked the more public- 
spirited of his barons to place him under the 
control of a commission of reform, and then 
of a council ; from this control he had now 
been for three years struggling to free him- 
self, but with little success. The situation 
grew daily more distracted ; England had two 
rival governments, the king and the Baronial 
Council, q|ph claiming obedience, and fbr- 
bidding wmt the other commanded. From 
time to time efforts had been made to arrange 
the points in dispute, but in. vain. Of these 
points the principal were : the observance by 
the king of the Provisions of Oxford, the 
right of holding the royal castles, the power 
of appointing and removing the state oificials 
and counsellors, and the exclusion of all 
foreigners from places of trust and profit. Not 
one of these demands of the barons could 
Henry be brought to loyally concede. Accord- 
ingly, in June, 1263, the smothered disgust of 
the barons burst into open war. But the cam- 
paign bad barely begun when Henry’s jastute 
mther Richard, King of the Romans, jinter? 
posed and patched up a kind of reconciliation. 
Some months of troubled peace followed,)ishicl^ 
both parties spent in diligent search af^ the 
means of getting a lasting peace. In BeceniK 
her they agreed to submit their quarrel 
Louis IX. of France (St. Louis) ; aM th# 
chief men of both sides swore solemnly to 
abide by his decision, whatever it might be^^ 
At Amiens, in Jan., 12^4, St. Louis he^fl^ the 
case that the king in person and the baro^ lai^ 
before him, and gave judgment. This ftas i^ 


favour of the king on every one of the points 
specified above, though the ^‘liberties, statutes, 
and laudable customs of the realm of England 
that were before the time of the Provisions ** 
were left intact. [Amiens, Mxse or.] Not- 
withstanding their oaths, the earl and his 
party easily found an excuse that satisfied 
their consciences for refusing to be bound 
by this decision. War was now entered upon 
in earnest ; and in March the hostile armies 
were lying within a few miles of each 
other — the king’s at Oxford, the earl’s 
at Brackley. Here a last attempt at a 
pacification proved fruitless. Then the com- 
batants parted, the king marching to take 
Northampton and Nottingham, the barons to 
add the array of the Londoners to their own, 
and to lay siege to Rochester. This operation 
brought on the battle that decided the cam- 
paign. For the king, alarmed for Rochester, 
hurried to its relief, and finding the siege 
raised on his arrival, went on to the reduction 
of the Cinque Ports. Do Montfort cautiously 
followed, and on reaching Fletching learned 
that the royal army was but ten ’miles off, in 
and around the town and Cluniac Priory of 
Lewes. Thither, on May 14, he led his 
followers, full of religious enthusiasm and 
patriotic ardour, along the slopes of the bush- 
less downs, and, almost with sunrise, burst in 
upon the half-prepared Royalists. The fiery 
onset of Prince Edward routed and made havoc 
of the earl’s left wing, where the Londoners 
fought, but only rendered the baronial victory 
more sure. Carried off the field by his fury; 
Edward left his father and uncle to be crushed 
by the right and centre of the attacking 
force. Next day the two kings, Edward 
himself, and his cousin Henry, were prisoners 
in the eaiTs hands. De IMontfort was 
now master of king and kingdom. He 
strove hard to effect a settlement ; called a 
Parliament of the imperfect type then in use ; 
drew up a new scheme of government ; and 
was diligent in framing measures of reform; 
At the end of the year he took the step that 
has made him immortal: he summoned in 
Henry’s name a national assembly that was the 
first to contain all the elements of a fuJl Parlia- 
ment, duly chosen citizens and burgesses, as 
well as knights of the shire, barons, abbots, 
and bishops. This body began its sittings at 
London in January, 1266 ; and did its best to 
strengthen the position of its creator. But. 
this position was already undermined.. The> 
baronial party had split into sections, one of 
which, under Gilbert, Eail of ^Gloucester, 
openly thwarted Earl Simon’s. designs, and at 
last broke away from the old leader altogether. 
The end came swiftly on. "Vniile De Montforjj 
was suppressing disturbances in South Wales, 
Edward escaped from his guards, gathered 
round him his father’s friends and De Mont.- 
fort’s, foes, and by rapid marches secured the 
line of the Severn. NEarly in August, however* 
the slow moving earl had forced a passigo 
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across this barrier, and, with the king still in 
his possession, had reached Evesham, hoping 
to ri^eet his son Simon, who was leading the 
levied 6i the south and east to join him. With 
this o^’Oct, on Aug. 4, 1265, ne was starting 
from Evesham when he was caught by his 
active opponent, who had shortly before 
suddenly fallen upon and destroyed the 
younger Simon’s force at Kenilworth. By 
wise and woll-exeouted dispositions he now 
enclosed the old warrior on every side ; and 
after a stubborn contest, the great earl and 
his bravest followers perished, f ghting des- 
perately. Yet the war lingered for two years 
longer. The harshness of the victors, who 
ronou^ced the lands of the rebels forfeit, 
rove the vanquished to despair. The siege 
of Kenilworth was prolonged till late in 1266: 
and at Axholm, in Lincolnshire, another 
obstinate band of outlaws held out stiffly 
against the assaults of Edward. At length 
Axholm was taken ; and by this time expe- 
lience had taught its captor moderation. In 
the Dictum of Kenilworth he offered milder 
terms to the defenders of the castle; and it 
suriiendered at last (Dec., 1266). In the 
meantime others of the Disinherited ” had 
seized Ely, and one more siege became neces- 
sary. This lasted till the summer of 1267, 
when Edward forced his way into the place, 
and thus ended the Barons’ War. [Mont- 
FOKT, Simon de.] 

W. H. Blaauw, The Barone* War; Pauli! Li/e 
of Sf mo II de Uontfort; Prothero, Life of Simon 
de Montfort ; Stubbs, Conet, Hist., ch. xiv. 

[J. H.] 

Baroaa, The Battle of (March 6, 
1811), was fought between the English and 
Spaniards, and the French, during the Penin- 
sular War. General Graham, who had been 
blockaded through the winter in Cadiz, learn- 
ing that Soult had marched to Badajos, 
resolved to rid himself of Victor’s besieging 
force. To effect this purpose he embarked 
12,000 men, who landed at Tarifa, in the rear 
of the French. But with an ill-timed modesty 
Graham gave up the chief command to La 
Pefta, the Spanish general, who systematically 
neglected his advice. The low ridge of Barosa 
was the key both to offensive and defensive 
movements, and Graham was very anxious to 
^ hold it ; but La Pena ordered him to march 
through a thick wood to Berraeja, and left the 
heights of Barosa crowded with baggage and 
defended only by a wholly inadequate force. 
Victor no sooner saw Graham’s corps enter the 
wood than he attacked and took Barosa, cut- 
ting off a Spanish division which was on its 
march. Graham, on hearing of Victor’s tactics, 
at once faced about, and. marching back to the 
plain, without a moment's hesitation resolved 
to attack, although the key of the field of 
battle was already in the enemy’s possession. 
He accordingly despatched one body of troops 
to attack Laval, who was on the flank, while 
Brov^mand Bilke attacked the heights. “ The 


English bore strongly onward, and their in- 
cessant slaughtering fire forced the French 
from the hill with the loss of three guns add 
many brave soldiers.” Victor was soon in full 
retreat, and the British, having been twenty- 
four hours under arms without food, were 
too exhausted to pursue. In the meantime 
La Pefia looked idly on, so that the remains 
of the French army, retreating in the greatest 
disorder, were allowed to escape. ' 

Napier, Peninsular War; A. M. Belavo'ye, 
Life of Lord Lynedoch; Alison, Hiet. of Europe, 
ix.53S. 

Barraokpora. an inmortant military' 
station in Lower Bengal, fifteen miles from 
Calcutta, was the place where, during the 
First Burmese War (q.v.) the 47th Native 
Kegiment, who were ordered for service, pre- 
sented a memorial (Oct., 1824), setting forth 
the extreme difficulty of procuring cattle, and 
begging to be relieved of the burden of pro- 
vifflng means of conveyance. The sepoys 
were informed that they would receive no 
assistance. On Nov. 1st the 47th broke out 
into open mutiny, and refused to fall in at 
the word. After vainly endeavouring to 
reason with them, the Commander-in-chief 
ordered up several European regiments and a 
detachment of horse artillery. The sepoys 
were ordered to march at once, or ground 
arms ; on their refusal a volley was discharged 
on them by the artillery, and the European 
regiments fell on them. The slaughter was 
very great. The ringleaders were subse- 
quently tried by court-martial and executed ; 
and others were sentenced to hard labour in 
irons. It was at Barrackpore that the first 
mutinous demonstmtions took place during the 
Sepoy rebellion of 1857. In February of th^t 
year the native troops quartered at this place 
refused to bite the ends of their cartridges. 
On Mar. 29 the 34th Native Infantry muti- 
nied; it was disbanded May 6, the 10th 
Native Infantry having been previously dis- 
banded Mar. 31. 

Ka^e, Sepoy War, 1. 266 eeq, 

Barrd, Isaac (5. 1726, d. 1802 ), in 1746 
entered the army, and served in Flanders and 
Canada. In 1769, he was present, and 
severely wounded, at the storming of the 
heights of Abraham. In 1761, Lord 8hel* 
bume gave his vacated seat for Chipping 
Wycombe to Barre. Two days after taking 
his seat, he made a most violent attack 
on Pitt, He strongly supported Bute’s 
government in the debates- on the Peace of 
Paris in 1762, and was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by being appointed Adjutant-General 
to the British Forces, and soon afterwards 
Governor of Stirling Castle. But on the retire- 
ment of Lord Shelburne from the Board of 
Trade, Barr6 voted in opposition to the Gren- 
ville ministry in reference to the prosecution 
of Wilkes for libel, and was summarily dis- 
missed from his military appointments and 
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reduced to half-pay in Dec., 1763. ; He con«> 
tinned strenuously to. oppose the ministry in 
their action with regard to Wilkes and general 
warrants, and his ability as a debater became 
more and more conspicuous. On the intro- 
duction of the Stamp Act in 1765, he was one 
of the ** two or three gentlemen who spoke 
against the Act, and that, with great reserve 
and remarkable temper.’* He was a firm 
supporter of the policy of the Rockingham 
government, and on Pitt’s taking ofiice in 
1766 he received a minor appointment. But 
in Oct., 1768, he retired with Lord Shel- 
burne, on account of differences with, the 
Duke of Grafton, whom he forthwith attacked 
m Parliament. During the long period of 
liOrd North’s administration Barre was out of 
office, and was especially active in advocating 
the cause of the revolted colonies in America, 
and the right of Wilkes to his seat. In the 
second Rockingham administration in 1782, 
Barr5 was appointed Treasurer of the Navy ; 
but while Burke was»proposing his Economical 
Reforms, and before the contemplated enact- 
ments could have come to his knowledge, Barre 
accepted an enormous pension of £3,200 a year, 
which, however, he was subsequently induced 
to resign in return for the clerkship of the Pells. 
It has been attempted to identify Barre with the 
author of the Letters of Junim; but the asser- 
tion rests on no sufficient evidence. The closing 
days of Barre, like those of his old adversary. 
Lord North, were darkened by blindness. 

Walpole, Memoirs of tfte Reign of Oeorge IIL ; 
Stauhope, Hist, of Eng. ; IVeyeljan, Earlg Years 
of C. J. Fox; Brittoo, Junius Elucidated. 

Barri, Gerald de. [Gikaldus 0am- 

BRBNSTS.] 

Barrier Treaty, The (1715). "The 
project of giving tho States-General a 
“ barrier ’* against France by means of a lino 
of fortresses along the frontier had been raised 
in the Grand Alliance negotiations of 1701, 
and again in 1703, but was defeated by 
the hostility of Austria. In 1709, however, a 
treaty was concluded between England and 
Holland, by which the former bound herself 
to obtain for the Dutch tho right of supply- 
ing garrisons for the Flemish fortresses, in- 
cluding Ypres, Menin, Lille, Toumai, Cond5, 
Yalencimmes, Charleroi, Namur, Damm, and 
Dendermonde. The treaty was sigc^d bv 
Townshend on the part of England, Marl- 
borough refused to be a party to it^ The 
arrangements were revised and consiiferably 
altered, much to the disadvantage ^ the 
Dutch, by a second agreement which WM 
come tO‘ in 1713, in which the number i>t 
barrier fortresses was greatly curtailed. Tto 
treaty was, however, not definitively iign^i 
till Nov. 16, 1716. The chief provisions 
were that the Low Countries were guarj|iiteed 
to tho house of Austria, and were not^lto be 
alienated on any conditions whatl^vev, 
The Dutch were to garrison Namur, Ti 


Menin, Fumes, Wameton, Ypres, and 
Kno^ue ; < and Dendermonde was tp be 
gamsoned jointly by Dutch and Austrian 
troops. The Dutch were very dissatisfied, 
at this curtailment, in the number.of ; towns 
ceded to them, and still more so at the com^ 
mercial stipulations by which England was. 
put on the same footing with Holland, as 
regards the commerce of the Belgian towns. 
But the treaty was altogether a disturbing 
element in European politics, and an especial 
source of friction in relations of England 
and Austria. It was one of the causes 
of the alienation of England and Austria 

P revious to the beginning of the Coven 
ears* War. The Barrier Treaty was 
annulled by the Treaty of Fontainebleau, 
1786. [Utrecht, Treaty of.] 

Eocb and Scboell, Histoire des Traith, ii., oh. 
11 ; Lecky, Hist, of the Eighteenth Ce^itury; 
Wyon, Betgn of Q. Anne. 
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Barrowists, The, who derived their 
name from one of their leaders, Henry 
Barrow, a lawyer, were a sect of Separatists 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, closely 
allied in their doctrines with the Brownists. 
Henry Barrow was examined before the 
Court of High Commission in 1587, for his 
“ schismatical and seditious opinions,” and 
imprisoned, but continued to issue inflam- 
matory pamphlets urging the abolition of 
episcopacy ; ho was found guilty of “ writing 
and publishing sundry seditious books and 
pamphlets tending to the slander of the 
qupen and government, and was executed at 
Tyburn, April 6, 1593. The Barrowists 
shared the aversion of the Brownists to legal 
ministry ; and were deemed still more proper 
subjects for persecution. They refused to 
hola any communication with the Church on 
the grounds : First, that the worship of the 
English Church was idolatrous ; second, 
that unsanctified persons wore admitted into 
the Church; third, that the preachers of 
the Church of England had no lawful calling; 
and fourth, that the government was un- 
godly. For these views many of them were 
imprisoned, and in 1593, on the passing of 
the Act making a monthly attendance at 
church compulsory, a great number of tho 
sect went with the Brownists to HolRnd, 
and ^ghsequently founded a new homo in • 
America. 

J. B. Marsden, C^mt'an Churches and Sect?: 
Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History ; B(^ue and Ben* 
nett, Hist, of Dissenters, i, 176, ducA 

Barton^ Andrew {d, 151 1 ), was a contem- 
porary of Sir Andrew Wood, and one of Scot- 
land’s first great naval commanders. In 1 497, 
he was in command of the escort which accom- 
panied Perkin Warbeck when ho left Scot- 
land. In 1612, after doing considerable 
damage to the English shipping, he was killed 
in an e^gemont with two ships that had been 
expressly fitted out against him, and had fallen 
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in with him. in the DownSi His death was 
one of the grievances which led to the in- 
vasion of England by James and the 
battle of Flodden Field. 

Bavton. Elizabeth, {d. 1534), better 
known as the Nun, or Holy Maid of Kent, 
was the servant of Richard Masters, incum- 
bent of the parish of Aldington in Kent. 
The awe excited by the moral tone of some 
of her ravings when Under the influence of 
epilepsy suggested to her master and others 
the possibihty of making, her a means of fan- 
ning the growing discontent against the king. 
She was accordingly taught to counterfeit a 
state of trance, and then to give utterance to 
prophecies respecting matters declared to be 
revealed to her by the Holy Ghost. As her 
words were all in support of the clerical party 
and against the king’s recent legislation, she 
was regarded with great favour by the clergy 
generally ; she corresponded with Queen 
Catherine and Charles V., and became in a 
short time a dangerous power in England. 
When, however, she boldly declared, among 
other things, that if Henry divorced Catherine, 
and married again during her lifetime, ho 
should not bo a king a month longer, but 
die a villain’s death, it was thought high 
time to take particular notice of her madness, 
and by the king’s orders she and her more 
])rominont accomplices were arrested. Having 
confessed their imposture upon examination 
in the Star Chamber, Elizabeth Barton and 
her fellow-conspirators were ordered to read 
their confession the next Sunday at St. Paul’s 
Cross, immediately after the sermon. The 
whole matter of the imposture was then 
brought formally before the Parliament, and 
Barton and six others were attainted of high 
treason, and executed 3Iay 5, 1534. 

Hall, Chronicle; Froude, Hist, of Eng*, ii, 

164, kc, ; Statute 25 Hen. VIH., c. 12. 

Basilicon Boron (The Royal Gift) is 
the title of a work written by King James I. 
in 1599, and addressed to his eldest son, Prince 
Henry. In this work he maintains that the 
kingly ofiice is ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
and therefore the king is necessarily head 
of the Church; and that equality among 
ministers is inconsistent with monarchy. The 
tract advocates the establishmi^it of epis- 
copacy, and the banishment of the principal 
Presbyterian ministers in the country. 

The Baoilicon Doron was printed at Edinburgh 

ill 1603. 

Basing B[on 80 , the seat of the Marquis 
of Winchester, was one of the Royalist strong- 
holds in the Civil Wars. Standing as it did a 
short distance from Basingstoke, it commanded 
one of the principal roads to the West. It 
was severaf times attacked by the Parlia- 
mentarian forces without success. Finally, 
after a long and brilliant defence, it was taken 
by Cromwell, October 16, 1646, and burnt to 
the ground.. **The jubilant Royalists had, 


given it the name of Basting House,” on 
account. of the difficulty experienced by their 
opponents before it. 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebel^on; Carlyle, 
Cromwell* 

Bass Bock, The Foutkess of,, in the 
Firth of Forth, was held by some of its Jacobite 
prisoners, who overpowered their guard, for 
James II. from 1691 to 1694, when the little 
garrison, numbering about twenty men, capi- 
tulated on honourable terms. 

Bassein, The Treaty op (Dec. 31, 
1802), was. concluded between the English 
and Bajee Rao, the Peishwa. Its stipu-. 
lations were that a British force of 6,00.0 
infantry, with a suitable complement of 
artillery, should bo stationed within the 
Poishwa’s dominions; that districts in the 
Deccan, yielding twenty-six lacs of rupees a 
year, were to bo assigned for their support ; 
that the Peishwa should entertain no Euro- 
peans in his service belonging to any nation 
at war with the English; that he should 
engage in no hostilities or negotiations with-- 
out their concurrence, and iSiould refer all 
his claims on Surat, the' Nizam, and the 
Guicowar, to the arbitration of the Governor- 
General. The treaty also guaranteed their 
rights to the southern jaghirdars, feudatories 
of the Peishwa. [Bajee Rao; Wellesley, 
Marquis.] 

Wellesley, Deepatokee ; Mill, Hi«f • of India* 

Bassit, Philip (d. 1271), was a member 
of the great ji:dicial family which furnished 
so many judges and ministers to the Angevin 
kings. In 1233 he joined in the revolt of 
Richard IMarshull, but quickly returned 
to his. allegiance, and was one of Henry’s 
staunchest supporters against the barons. In 
1261 he was appointed Justiciar of England, 
seemingly in conjunction with Hugh le 
Despenser, and held tho office till 1263. He. 
fought most bravely in tho battle of Lewes 
(“ Sir Philip Basset, that brave knight, worst 
was to overcome,” sayS Robert of Gloucester), 
but was eventually taken prisoner. The 
king’s victory at Evesham released him, but 
he was not restored to llis office, though 
constantly employed in the royal service till 
his death. 

Bastwick, John (5. 1593), a physician, 
published in a^ork entitled Flagellum Fonti- 
ficis (1635), attacks which he declared to be 
directed solely against the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic clergy, but which were considered by 
the English bishops to reflect on themselves. 
For this he was condemned by the High 
Commission Court to fine and imprisonment. 
While in prison he wrote two other works. 
Apologetieua ad Fresulea Anglieanoa (1636), 
and The New Litany (1637), in which ho 
accused the bishops of an inclination to 
Popery. For this he was sentenced, in 1637, 
to a fine of £5,000, the loss of his ears, the 
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toillory^ and perpetual imprisonment. In 1G40 
he 'was telea^ by the I^ng Parliament, the 
proceedings against him cancelled, and £5,000 
^Ven him in reparation. Bastwick was alive 
in 1648, but when he died is uncertain. 
Okrendon speaks of him as a half-witted, 
erack-brained fellow, unknown to either uni* 
yersity or the College of Physicians, but one 
that had spent his time abroad between the 
schools and the camp, and had gotten a 
doctorship and Latin.” 

Clarendon, Hist of the Rebellionf iii. 58. 

Basutolaudi the north-eastern province 
of ‘Cape Colony, with which it was incor- 
porated in 187 1, was annexed by Great Britain 
in 1868. It was placed under the government 
of Cape Colony, and its local affairs were 
administered by an agent appointed by the 
governor at Cape Town and by five magis- 
trates, each presiding over a special district. 
Bht the government of the colony found 
itself constantly in,difliculty with the native 
tribes ; negotiatjons Were entered into with tKI 
Home Governinbnt, and the country is now 
under the contrm oi the Colonial Office. 

Batawia, Capture of (1811), is 

chiefly interesting as being the conquest of the 
last surviving French settlement in the East. 
In the year 1810 the island of Java had wmo 
into the possession of France by the ii^rpora> 
tion of thekingdomof Holland withtlmFrench 
empire; and the Indian goverdMIkt was 
bent upon its reduction. In Marc^ 1311, 
10,500 men were sent out under Auch- 
muty, and early in August iapdkd about 
twelve miles to the east of thA' town of 
Batavia. The imited French ahd 9^tch 
troops abandoned Batavia, and took^p a 
position in a very strong camp called "Fort 
Cornelius. On August 8th the outposts 
Were driven in, and the advanced works were 
occupied by the English. At length it was 
deciaed to make a desperate attack on the main 
iort, as the lateness of the season necessitated 
* roeedy action. The attack was delivered from 
Imree sides at daybreak on the morning of the 
26th. On the ri|;ht Colonel Gillespie burst 
ih, and pushed The defenders before him 
until they were met on the other side by the 
assaulting parties in the centre and left, who, 
after a stubborn flght, had almost itimulta- 

The storming force lost 872 in kdled and 
wounded. The few troops who escap^ frpm 
Fort Cornelius, after resisting for a days, 
came in ; and with them the whole isWd Ursa 
surrendered to the British, to be, ho'^ver, at 
file close- of The war restored to the Diitch.'^ 

Anson, Biet. ofBurope, ix. 681 ; Jam^ 

, Bist. ; Amual Ke^ 0 F, ISll- 

BaWs Case (1606). The Levant Ooffi- 
pany, which had b^n granted by EliUtbeth a 
iflOnopoly of the trade with Turley apd 
YAnice, had allowed aon-members.tclimpqrt 


currants on payment of lie. 6d. |^r cwt. 
ITpoh the dissolution of the company in 1603,. 
the government continued the imposition. 
In 1606 a merchant, John Bate, refused to 
pay, and the case was brought before the 
Court of Exchequer, which gave judgment 
for the crown. It was laid down from the 
bench that the royal, power was double, — 
ordinary^ unchangeable without authority of 
Parliament, and varying according to 

the king’s wisdom ;^ikiaer the absolute power 
came all matters;^^" commerce, including 
customs. Helyiste^'^^n this decision, Cecil 
published, in 1658,’%, o/ imposing 
fresh duties on many articles. In 1610 the 
Commons declared that impositions without 
consent of Parliament were unconstitutional, 
and petitioned for their removal; from this 
time the question constantly recurred in the 
struggle between Parliament and the crown. 

S. S. Gardiner, Hist, of JBng., 1603-^1642^ chap, 
zi. ; Hallam, Const. Hist., chap. vi. 

Bath. Order of the, so-called because 
the recipients of the honour were required to 
formally bathe the evening before investiture, 
is generally supposed to have been established 
by Henry IV. at his coronation in 1399. 
After that it became the practice of English 
kings to create Knights oi the Bath previous 
to their coronation, and upon other great oc- 
casions. But after the coronation of Charles 
II, the practice fell into abeyance, till the 
order was revived byG-eorge 1 . in 1725.^ It 
was subsequently remodelled by the Prince 
Regent in 1815, and at present consists of 
classes — Knights Grand Cross, or 
G.CTO.’s ; Knights Commanders, or K.C.B.’s; 
and Companions, or C.B.’s. 

Bath, AVilliam Pulteney, Earl of (5. 
1682, d. 1764), was of good family and in- 
herited a large fortune. Ho entered the 
House of Commons ^1705) and distinguished 
himself on the Whig side during the last 
years of Anne’s reign, having contracted 
friendship with Walpole. On the acces- 
sion of 'George I., Pulteney became one 
of the Secretaries of State. ’ In the poli- 
tical language of the day he. Stanhope, 

and Walpole were known as the three 

“grand alHas.’^ When Walpole’s quarrel 
with Stanhope resulted in his retirement 
fromw^mce, Pulteney followed his patron’** 
(1717). When Walpole became supreme 
in 1721, Pulteney naturally expected a 
position in the Cabinet. Inste(|d, a peerage 
was offered him. In disgust he, after 

some hesitation, joined the Opposition (1726), 
and in conjunction with Bolingbroke brought 
out the Craftsman^ a joqmal in which 

Walpole was bitterly attacked. In 1728 he 
conducted a vigorous assault on Walpole’s 
sinking fund, but without inuch success ; but 
his speech against Walpole’s excise scheme 
was more successful, and the minister was 
obliged to withdraw the. obnoxious measure. 
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Pttli6&ey*a name had prayieualy been airuck 
off the list of privy councillor He sup- 
ported the prince of Wales in opposition to 
the kingr'aifd Walpole. In 1 740 he was one of 
those^who seceded froth the House^^<^m imwise 
etep ^hich he attempted in vain to excuse. In 
1741 he conducted that last |;rand attack on 
Walpole’s foreign policy which drove himfrom 
office. Pulteney, however, declined to form a 
ministry, and retired the Upper House as 
Lord Bath. He gradn^l^ sank into insignifi- 
cance, and his populaxii;^ itr^ed. In 1743 his 
friends succeeded in pet^ding him to come 
forward as candidate for^i^e premiership in 
opposition to Pelham ; *he failed, however, 
although supported by the splendid talents 
of Carteret. In 1748, ho and Granville 
(Carteretl were commissioned by the king 
to form a ministry. This, the Forty hours* 
Ministry,” was an egregious failure, and the 
Pelhams returned to power. Long before 
his death Pulteney had become altogether 
forgotten by the political world. His talents 
were considerable, and his public life was 
on the whole respectable, and marked by 
upiightness and integrity ; but he was some- 
what wanting in steadfastness of purpose and 
discretion. His parliamentary eloquence ap- 
pears to have been of a very high order. 
Besides some poems which were highly 
praised by Pope, Pulteney was the author of 
several vigorous political pamphlets. 

Coxe, MemoirB of Walpole; H. Walpole, 
George II., and Catalogue of Boyol and IfohU 
Auihors, [L. C. S.] 

Bathurst, Allen, 1st Earl {b, ^84, 
rf. 1775), entered Trinity College, Oxfoitr, in 
1699. He was returned for the borough of 
Cirencester in 1705, and was created a baron 
in 1711. In 1723, at the attainder of Atter- 
bury, he bitterly taunted the bishops for their 
animosity against their brother. As a Tory 
politician, he supported the claim of Boling- 
broke to be restored to his seat in the House 
of Lords. During Walpole’s administration 
he was an active member of the opposition. 
From 1767 to 1760 he was 'Measurer to 
Goorge, Prince of Wales, and in 1762 was 
creat^ Earl Bathurst. A somewhat acrimo- 
nious politician, his speeches were marked by 
caustic wit and brilliancy of me^hor. 

* Bathurst, Henry, 2ni) Earl (5. 1714, 
d, 1794), the son of Allen, first earl, entered 
Parliament for Cirencester in 1736. He was a 
steady opponent, of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
in 1745 was made Solicitor-General to the 
Prince of Wales by the Leicester House 
party. On the death of the prince, he took 
steps to conciliate the court, and liras re- 
warded in 1754 by a puisne judgeship. On 
the ^th of Chailes.Yorke in 1770, he was 
appointed one ol the three Commissioners to 
hold the Great Seal. “ No one of the three,” 
says ^ Lord Oamj^U, ^♦haid, any confidence 
m himself er in his^colleagiies. And^aft^ 


the leam^ trio had gone on for a twelve- 
month floundering and blundering, the public 
dissatisiMtion was so loud that some change 
was considered necessary.” The change 
made was the appointment of Lord Bathurst 
to the Woolsack. Xieft to himself, he got, oh 
better than he hadr done with his two 
colleague and relied with such modesty on 
the help of better men that ho made few 
mistakes. In 1778 he resided the Great 
Seal into the hands of liOrd Thurlow, and 
became President of the Coimcil, which 
office he held till Lord North’s resignation. 
His last years he spent in retirement in tho 
country. He has been justly called ^^one of 
the weakest, though one of the worthiest of 
our Chancellors.’’ 

Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors; Foss, 
Judges of England. , 

Bathurst, Henry, 3rd Earl (5. 1762, d, 
1834), was the son of the second Earl 
Bathurst. In 1804 he was appointed Mastdr 
Worker of the Mint. In 1807 he became 
President of the Board of TVade. In 1809 
he was Secretary of State f0i5'oreigri Affairs, 
which he held only from^C^l to Dec. 6. On 
June 11, 1812, he was af^mWted Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and discharged tho 
duties of the office for nearly sixteen years. 
In 1828 ho was appointed President of the 
Couii! 9 jJ^ which office he retained till the 
resigngtibn of the Wellington administration 
in 

Bats^ The Parliament op (1426), was 
the mme. ^ven to the Parliament which 
assembwv^ this year when the quarrel 
between tl^e' I)uke of Gloucester and Cardinal 
Beaufort Vas- at its height. It received its 
name^om the bats or bludgeons carried by 
the hostile and excited partisans of the rivid 
statesmen. 

Battle Abbey was founded by William 
the Conqueror on tho rite of the battle of 
Hastings, the high altar standing, it is said, 
on the very spot where Harold planted his 
banner. It was not consecrated till 1094. 
The abbey, which was dedicated to St. 
Martin, and filled with Benedictine monks 
from Marmoutier in I^ormandy, was richly 
endowed by the Conqueror, "and enjoyed 
many privileges, including'^that of sanctu!ary. 
The abbot was mitred and was a peer of Parlia- 
ment. At t h^ dissolution of the monasteries 
in Henry VHt.’s reign, the income of tho 
abbey was estimated at £880 149. I^d. The 
buildings of the abbey, which are partly in 
ruins, and have been partly converted into a 
dwelling-house, show that the structure must 
anciently have been of gx^t extent qnd 
magnificence. The Roll op Battle Abbey, 
which was lodged in the" keel[>ing of the 
abbot, contained, a list of gll those who 
fought on the Noyman side in the battle of 
Hastings, The catalogue wa6> however, much 
ky the monks in later times. 



ia of comparatively little value as an 
authority. A remnant of the ^xceptiotial 
position of Battle Abbey is to be found in 
the fact that the incumbent of the 
is still included among the Peans of Peculiars, 
though he does not appear to have anysjpecial 
duties. 

Camden, Britannia; Dogdale, Uonatttieon; 
Freeman, Norman Conqueri, iv. 406. An acbotmt 
of two manuscript Chronioles of Battle, ap- 
parently of small value, is aiven by- Hardy, 2^ 
seriptios Catalogue, iii. S3, 16$. 

Butter. Bichard (d, 1615, d, 1691), a 
celebrated Nonconformist divine, was in earlier 
Hfe a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and in 1640 was presented to the living of 
Kidderminster, During the Civil War he was 
chaplain to Whalley’s regiment, and in this 
capacity was present at the sieges of Bridge- 
water, Exeter, Bristol, and Worcester. He 
Was a very moderate supporter of the Presby- 
terian church polity, and in temporal matters 
an adherent of limited monarchy ; so that ho 
was a strong opponent of Cromwell during 
the later years of the Protector's life. At the 
Bestoration Baxter was appointed one of the 
royal chaplains, and^took a leading part in the 
Savoy conference. Ho was even offered the 
bishopric of Hereford, which he refused. In 
1662, however, on the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity, Baxter quitted the Church and 
remained for some years in retirement. In 
1672 he settled in London, and lectured at 
several Dissenting places of worship. ' Subse- 
quently, however, ho was much harassed by 
legal proceedings under the Conventicle Act, 
and in 1685 was brought before Jeffireys, who, 
treating him with his usual brutality, sen- 
tenced him to eighteen months' imprisonment, 
and fined him 500 marks. Baxter was an 
extraordinarily prolific writer of polemics and 
works on divinity, and is said to have composed 
over 160 treatises. Some of them, >.p., 
Saints^ Everlasting Rest, and Reasons for tJU 
Christian Religion, are still widely popular. *' 
Baxter’s Practical TPoi-fcs, with Life \>y W, 

Orme, Loud., 1830 (23 vols.) ; Tulloch, English 
’ JPi&ritanicm and its Leaders; Baxter’s Narrative 
.'to/ tlie Most Memorable Passages of hie Life anh 
: .Times (1696) ; Sir J. Stephen, Eeaaye in JBkoU^ 

} sUutioal Biogrovphy. 

.Bvmwk TaMStry, The, was in all 

probability the idea, and possibly, in gveat 
Uieasure, the handiwork, of Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror. It is a long narlbw 
strip of tapestry or needlo- work representing, 
in a number of pictures worked in woolien 
thread, the battle of Hastings and the evluts 
which led to it. It is twenty inches wide |ixd 
two hundred and foinrteen feet long; 
divided into seventy^ two compartments,' ']|^h 
tatin superscriptions indicating the objfrts 
r^vesented. The Tapestry is an aiithoritvof 
t]be. utmost value for the period with wl|eh 
it , deals. It was pircstmted by Hatildi^;to 

the cathedral of Bayeux, of winch jwolier 
brother-in-law Odo Was bishop, and to j 


be seen at the p^iit day in the ' Library 
Musoum at Bay eux. 

The' Bajenx Tapestry bas^ been npredooed is 
engravitk^ by Stothud, folio, I9w, in 
photographs oy J. Comte, 4to, 1879. It has 
x also been engraved by the Antiquarian Society, 
with eincidations by G. C. Bruce, 185& For 
an exhanstive and valuable discussion of the 
character, origin, Ac., of the Tapestry, see Free- 
man, Norman Conqueet,^ iii. 633 seq. 

Beaohy Bead. The Battle of (June 
30, 1690), fought during the war of the 
Austrian Succession between the English and 
Dutch on the one side and the French on the 
other, terminated in a victory for the latter. 
Lord Torrington, who commanded the com- 
bined English and Dutch fleet, had abandoned 
the Isle of Wight to the French, under Tour- 
ville, and retreated up the Channel, when 
peremptory oMers from the Privy Council to 
engage the enemy were sent him. Accordingly, 
when the enemy were sighted, he bore down 
Upon them, placing the Dutch ships in the 
van. He had less than sixty sail of tho line, 
and the French had eighty. But his ships 
were superior in equipment and crews to 
those of the enemy. The Dutch, under 
Evertsen, fought bravely for several hours, 
receiving very little assistance from the rest 
of tho fleet, and they finally drew off in a 
shattered condition. Torrington thereupon 
sought refuge in the Thames. His conduct 
and motives on this occasion wore loudly con- 
demned, and tho action was looked upon as a 
highly disgraceful one for England. Tlie 
only use Tourville made of his victory was to 
burn Teignmouth. [Torrington, Viscount.] 
'Macaulay, Hist, of Eng., iii. 606. 

BoaconS) or signal-fires on the coast and 
on consjlicuous positions in tho inland country, 
intended to give notice of the approach of an 
enemy or of other danger, have been, used 
from an early period in England. According 
to Stow, beacons were set up by Edward II. 
when the landing of Mortimer and Quoen 
Isabella was expected. They were regularly 
used at stated pkcos along the line of tho 
Borders, to give warning of raids of the 
Scots. Lord Coke says that regular beacons, 
“pitch-boxes as they now be,” were estab- 
lished only, after tW reign of Edward III. 
Inland beacons were erected by the sheriffs at 
the expense of tho country ; beacons on thoi 
coast were originally under the superintend- 
ence of the Lord Iligh Admiral, arid snbso- 
quently, Eliz., chap. 13,- transferred lo 
the corporafron of Trinity House. 

Beaconsfield. Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
OF {b. 1804, d, 1881), was the eldest gon of 
Isaac Disraeli, the author of the CuAosUies 
of Literature, He was first destined for the 
law, but he soon turned to literature. In 
1827 he published his first novel, 'Kiviax 
Grey, and subsequently travelled' on the 
Continent and iii- the Easi^for' some years 
• In the year 1832 he appeared^ as j the Radii-al 





candidate for High Wycombe. His opimona 
were gradually changing, and in 1836 he 
published i^ipries called The Lettere of Rmmy* 
mffle^ whiter was a violent attack on the 
Liberal party. In 1837 he was returned as 
Conservative member for Maidstone. His 
6ret speech in the House was a conspicuous 
failure; it concluded with the well-known 
words: “I have begun several times many 
Ihinn, and I have often succeeded at last. 1 
Bhall sit down now ; but the time will come 
when you will hear me.” During the first 
years of his parliamentary career ho was a 
supporter of Sir Robert Peel ; but when Peel 
pledged himself to abolish the Com Laws in 
1846 Mr. Disraeli turned towards the Pro- 
tectionists, and at once became their leader. 
In December, 1852, Lord John Russell ro- 
aimed, and Lord Derby entered office with 
Mr. Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In 1858 he returned to office and brought in 
a ppform Bill, which, however, did not meet 
with much siipport. The Liberals again 
returned to office, and for ten years longer 
Mr. Disraeli led the opposition, and severely 
criticised Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy. 
In 1867 the Liberals once more resigned, and 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli came into power. 
They immediately brought in and carried a 
Reform Bill on the basis of household suffrage, 
which was carried after a violent and bitter 
•stniggle. In Feb., 1868, Lord Derby retired 
and Mr. Disraeli became Prime Minister. 
His tenure of office was, however, very short. 
Mr. Gladstone carried his Irish Church Resolu- 
tions against the government, and in the 
general election which followed the Conserva- 
tives wore completely beaten. Mr. Disnieli 
declined to take office in 1872, but in 1874 
Mr. Gladstone dissolved, and wlien a general 
election returned the Conservatives with a 
majority of fifty, Mr. Disraeli became Prime 
Minister, holding office for six years. Several 
measures of domestic legislation were passed 
during this period, including a Factory Act 
(1878), an Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. In March, 1876, 
public indignation in England was violently 
excited by the reports of atrocious cruelties 
practised by the Turks on the Bulgarian Chris- 
tians; and the support given by the goveniment 
to the Porte was made the text for vigorous 
^attacks by some of the leading Liberal states- 
men. In Aug., 1876, Mr. Disraeli was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Earl of Beacons- 
field. Throughout 1876 and 1877, the Prime 
Minister, in spite of much opposition in 
the country, and the withdrawal of two of 
his own colleagues, I^ord Derby and Lord 
Carnarvon, continued to maintain a guarded 
and even hostile attitude towards Russia; 
and when the Russians seemed about to enter 
Constantinople, the British fleet was ordered 
to the Dardanelles, and an Indian contingent 
was brought to Malta. When a treaty was 
eonoluded between the belligerents at Sah 


Ste&no, Lord Beaconsfleld insisted that the 
doct^ent should bo submitted to the groat 
TOwers. A general congress at l^rFr. 
idllowed, which Lord Boaconsfield himself 
attended as one of the representatives of 
England, and in the summer of 1878 the 
Eastern Question was temporarily set at lett 
by the Treaty of Berlin (q. v. ). In the genera i 
election of 1880, the Liberals were victorious 
by an enormous majority, and Bcacons- 
fleld resigned. In the early weeks of 1881 
he was prostrated by a complication of 
maladies, and succunibed, after a severe 
struggle, on April 19th. He was buried 
at Hughenden, in Buckinghamshire, and a 
memorial was voted to him in Westminster 
Abbey by Parliament. Lord Beaconsfield 
was the author of a poem, The Itevolu^ 
tionary Hpie^ a Life of Lord George Betitinck, 
several political pamphlets, and n number of 
novels, in which many of his ideas and 
theories on politics may be traced. The best 
known of these brilliant political romances 
are Sybils Coningsby, Tancred^ and Endymion^ 
which last was published within a few months 
of the writer’s death. 

G. Brandes, Charaklerhild} Cucbeval-Clarigny, 

Lord Beaconsfield et son Temps ; T. P. 0*Coiiiior, 

Life ; Clayden, England under Lord Beacon^^cld ; 

Beaconsfleld’s Speeches and LelUrs. 

Beadl«. or Bedell (Old-Eng. bydeif from 
Anglo-Saxon, beodan^ to bid), properly means 
the apparitor of a court who summoned persons 
to appear in answer to charges brought against 
them. Bedells seem before the Conquest to 
have occupied a position on the jurisdictions of 
the liberties, and lands held in sac und sec, 
corresponding to that of under-bailiff. The 
estate of Leominster had, according to Domes- 
day Book, eight propositi, or reeV'es, and 
eight hidelli. Their privileges were,: to have 
a little land of their own, and to bo exempt 
from manual labour. 'Jhe king's bedells 
'Were personages of considerable importance, 
and are mentioned in the lists of tenants-in- 
chief in Bedfordshire, After the Conquest 
the office tmiik in importance, and the bedells 
appear as criers in the manor courts, and in 
Shakcspeaic’s time as petty village functiqn- 
aries; in tho forest courts they made pro- 
clamations and executed . processes ; wnile 
rural deans employed bedells to cito clergj" to 
visitations, whence came the present parochial 
beadles. At Oxford University there is 
one esquire bedell and three yeomen bedells, 
each attached to tho faculties of law, 
medicine, and arts ; they are elected in con- 
vocation, and can be forced, if necesrary, to 
resign at the 6nd of the yedr.' Their duty 
consists chiefly in bearing the maces before 
the Chancellor and Vice-Cluuioellor* At Cam- 
bridge, where there are tl^ee esquire bedolia 
and one yeoman bedell, they are supposed to 
attend professors as well. 

BIUs, IntrodveHon to Domesday ; Stotuta Univ. 

Oetoniensis. 
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BMtOn^ DATZD,CAaDINAL(&. 1494, 1646), 
the son of James Beaton, of Balfour,- was 
educated at the University of Paris, whore 
he became intimate with the Duke /of Albany, 
and in 1619 was Pinpointed ambassador from 
l^otland to the French Court. Ho was 
employed in various negotiations at Paris 
and Romo, in which he acquitted himself so 
well that he was made a cardinal by Paul HI. 
in 1638. On the death of his uncle. Arch- 
bishop James Beaton, in 1539, he succeeded 
him as Archbishop of St. Andrews, in which 
capacity ho showed much zeal in the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants. Three years later, 
on the death of James V., he endeavoured to 
get possession of the infant Queen of Scots, 
and to obtain the regency by moans of a 
forged will, but failed, and was for a time 
imprisoned. On his release he became 
Canceller of Scotland in 1646, and distin- 
guished himself by his zeal in bringing to 
the sbike those Protestants on whom ho 
could lay hands. His cruelty towards the 
membors of the Reformed party, together 
with his French and Italian sympathies, 
caused the cardinal to be bitterly hated by 
the Reformers. A plot (to which Henry VIII. 
and the English Privy Council were probably 
parties) was concocted for his assassination. 
On May 29, 1646, his castle of St. Andrews 
was seized by Norman Leslie, the Master of 
Rothes, with Kirkaldy of Grange, and others, 
and he was murdered. His character is thus 
stated in the leomgraphia — “The 

cardinal was by nature of immoderate ambi- 
tion; by long oxpericncq::'ho had acquired 
address and refinement, and insolence ^ew 
upon him from continual success. His high 
station iQ^ho Ohurch placed him in the way 
of ^e^ ^^ploymcnts ; his abilities were 
oque^.#9''tl!l^ greatest of these, nor did he 
rockqii of them to be above his merit. 

♦ . »,.'Hb^as one of tho worst of men — a 
proild, ciSi^, ^unrelenting, and licentious 
tyrant.” 

IcoM,,raphia Qooticx; Tyiler, Original LeUer§; 

Knox, Hiatory; PiUcotfU Chron.t i. 488; Cook, 

HUt, of the Rf/ormation in Scotland; T, H. 

Burton, Hi$t. of Scotland. 

Beaton, James {d. 1539), was made High 
Treasurer ox Scotland, 1606; in 1609 he was 
appointed to the archbishopric of Glasg;ow, 
and in 1523 was translated to St. And^ws. 
He took part in the fray of “Cleanse«the 
Causeway” (1620) between the Douglasoand 
Hamilton factions, and subsequently be^mo 
an object of intense interest to English 
ticians, who sought to win him over tO an 
English alliance. He is said to have, jj^n 
“very crafty and subtle,” and he certmly 
managed to evade Wolse^’s elaborate wans 
for getting possession of his person. At^st, 
in a rash moment, the archbishop quitte^^be 
castle of St. Andrews, and was seiz^ aiuf im- 
prisoned for a short time. He finallv beeaxtie an 
ally of England and a great, friena of Wcubey. J 


As Chancellor of Scotland, he granted Queen 
Margaret a divorce from her husband, the 
Earl of Angus, though she found^ necessary 
to obtain a papal dispensation as^ell. 

Beaton^ James, a nephew of Cardinal 
Beaton, obtained the archbishopric of Glas- 
gow, 1552. He was secretary to Mary Queen 
of Scots, in whose behalf he pressed on axL 
alliance with Spain, 1665. In Uter years 
he became Mary's ambassador in France, 
where he unsuccessfully attempted to obtain 
aid for her. 

Beauchamp. The Family of, was 
founded in England at tho Norman Con- 
quest by Hugh do Bello Campo or Beauchamp. 
The earldom of Warwick was conveyed to 
the family by Isabella, sister and heiress of 
William de Mauduit. Sho married William 
de Beauchamp, Baron of Elmsley {d, 1268), 
the seventh representative of the family 
from Hugh. Thoir son William was hrst 
Earl of Warwick, and Guv, the second oifrl, 
is known to history as “ The Black Dog of 
Arden.*' Richard, tho fifth earl, married 
the widow of his uncle, Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Worcester, and thoir son Henry was 
created Premier Earl of England and Duke 
of Warwick ; but be died without male issuo 
in 1446, so that the dukedom and tho male 
lino of this bmnch of Beauchamps expired. 
But his othor honours passed to his daughter 
Anne, and on her death at tho age of six 
they reverted to her aunt Anno, who mar- 
ried the great King-maker, Richard Neville, 
Earl of Salisbury, subsequently created Earl 
of Warwick, [N eville.] On the death of her 
daughters, Anne’s inheritance was restored 
to her,, and by her transferred to King 
Henry VII. The present Earl Beauchamp is 
descended from tho second son of William do 
Beauchamp, Baron of Elmsley, in the female 
line. Tho peerage was created in 1816. 

Beaufort, The Family op, was descended 
from John of Gaunt and Catherine, widow of 
Sir Hugh Swynford. He married her in 1396, 
but all their children were born before this 
marriage. These children were four in number: 
John, created Earl of Somerset and Marquis of 
Dorset; Henry, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester and cardinal; Thomas, Chancellor arfd 
Duke of Exeter ; and Joan, married to Ralph 
Neville, Earl of Westmoreland. The name or 
Beaufort which they bore was derived from a 
castle belonging to the Duke of Lancaster in 
Anjou. Th^ were all legitimated by a statute 
passed in 1397, by royal letters patent and a 
papal decree. The letters patent were con- 
firmed by Henry IV., who, however, intsoduced 
a restrictive clause “excepta digitate rej^li,” 
which now appears as an interlineation in tho 
patent roll of 20 Richard II. From John 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, was descended 
Margaret, the mother of Henry VII., and 
thus arose the Tudor claim to the throne. 
[Tvima.} CSiarleB Somerset, the iRegitimate 
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acm of third I>uke of Somorset, ivas 

created Earl of Worcester by Henry VIU. 
The fifth a distinguished partisan of 
Charles 1., created hUurquis of Worcester 
in 1642. His grandson, the third marquis, 
was created Duke of Beau|ort in 1682. 

Beaufort. Henry, Cardinal (^. 1377, 

1447), was the natural son of John of Gaunt 
by Catherine Swynford. In 1398 he was made 
Bishop of Lincoln, and in 1405 translated to 
Winchester. In 1403 he was appointed 
Chancellor, but resigned the Great Seal on 
his appointment to Winchester. During the 
latter part of Henry IV.’s reign, Beaufort 
sided with the Princo of Wales, and was 
accused, apparently not altogether without 
reason^ of urging him to compel his father to 
abdicate in his favour. On Henry V.'s 
accession he once more received the Great 
Seal, which he retained till 1417, when he pro- 
* to Constance to attend the Council 
whicE was endeavouring to heal the great 
schism in the Church. Beaufort exerted his 
influence to induce the Council to elect a 
Pope before proceeding with the reformation 
of the. Church. In gratitude for his assist- 
ance, the new Pope, Martin V., offered 
him a cardinal’s hat, which, however, the 
king refused to allow him to accept. On 
the uccossior of Henry VI., Beaufort was 
appointed one of the members of the Coun* 
cil of Kegency, and, in 1424, was for tho 
third time invested with the oflfice of Chan- 
cellor, which, he held till 1426. Throughout 
the whole of Hcruy VI.’s minority, Beau- 
fort’s great aim w'as to counteract the <hm- 
gerous influence of Gloucester, whoso selfish 
schemes both at home and abroad threatened 
the greatest danger to the State. Tho first 
groat quarrel between the rivals took place 
in 1426, when riots occurred in I^ondon, and 
things wore such a serious aspect that Bed- 
ford had to return from Franco and effect a 
reconciliation. In 1426 Beaufort committed 
the great mistake of his life in accepting the 
cardinal’s hat ; it laid him open to suspicion, 
and caused him to bo regarded with distrust 
by many who had previously sided with him. 
In 1427 he led a futile crusade against the 
Hussites in Bohemia, and in 1429 he preached 
a^crusade with the same object in England, 
got together troops, but took them to the 
assistance of the English in France instead 
of to Bohemia. From 1430 to 1434 Beau- 
fort was for tho most part abroad, and 
the next six years of his life were chiefly 
<Kx:upied in labouring for peace with France, 
Gloucester being the leader of the war 
party. One result of his efforts was the 
assembly of the Congress of Arras, which, 
however, failed to effect anything. In 1440 
Jie attempted to* accomplish the same object 
by the release of the Duke of Orleans, who 
had been a prisoner since the battle of Agio- 
court, on the understandings that he should 


do his best to bring about a treaty. This 
was one of Beaufort’s last public acts ; he 
gradually retired from political life, and em« 
ployed his last years in the affairs of hii 
diocese. In 1444 he had tho satisfaction of 
seeing a truce made between England and 
France, and thus his policy was at last 8UG<< 
cessful. He died peacefully very shortly 
after his g^reat rival, Gloucester, and the 
legends which make him the murderer of 
tho Good Duke Humphrey,” and paint the 
agonies of his death-bed, are unsubstan- 
tiated by the smallest particle of evidence. 
He had been for many years, certainly since 
the death of Bedford, the mainstay of the 
house of Lancaster. *^It must be remembered 
in favour of Beaufort,” says Dr. Stubbs, 
** that he guided the hehn of State during a 
period in which the English nation tried first 
the great experiment of self-government with 
any approach to success ; that he was merci- 
ful in his political enmities, enlightened ; in 
his foreign policy; that he was devotedly 
faithful and ready to sacrifice his wealth and 
labour for the kmg ; that from tho moment 
of his death everything began to go wrong, 
till all was lost.’* 

The Chronicles of Monstrelet, Whethamstede, 
Hardyng, and the Coutinuator of the Croyknd 
Chron.; Stubbs, Const. Hist., vol. iii. ; M. Creigh- 
ton, History of the Papacy, Ac. [I?. S. F.J 

Beaufort, Margaret 1509), was the 
daughter of John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset^ 
and great granddaughter of John of Gaunt 
by Catherine ^wynford. Left by tho death 
of her father in tne gyi^rdianship of William 
de la Polo, Duke oi Suffolk, she was married 
by him to his son ’John at the early ago of 
nine years. Suffolk, however^ wa$- soon 
afterwards attainted and muydierdd 
and Margaret’s marriage with Jdhn^''4e. la 
Polo was, as a consequence, proii|>ii^(^E^ a 
nullity. In 1455, when barely .fift^eA $j||r8 
of age, Margaret Beaufort marffod^dmtiM 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, eldest son of Sir 
Owen Tudor, a Welsh knight, by Katherine 
of France, widow of King Henry V. This 
husband died in 1456, bofoi’e her son Henr}", 
afterwards Henry VII., was born, and s&G 
then, in 1459, married Sir Henry Stafford, a 
ounger son of tho Duke of ]3ackmgham. 
n 1481 Margaret Was once more a widow, 
and in the following year, 1482, she married 
for the third and last rime, her husband 
being Thomas, second Lord Stanley. By 
tho Yorkist princes Margaret" Beaufort ap- 

S ears to have been treated with an unusual 
egree of leniency, considering the proiAineAt 
position she occupied among the Lancastri^s 
In virtue of her son. Her wealth, which 
was great, was simply transferred, by Richard 
III., from her own direction to that of her 
husband. Lord Stanley, whose control over 
its disposal appears to have been merely 
nominal. She was the foundress of SU 
Jinn’s College, Cambridge, and gave many 
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other benedictions to the two universitiest and 
to' many, religious houses. The Lady Margaret 
Beaufort is the reputed author of Tht 
Mirroure of 6old$ to the Souly adapted from a 
French translation of the Speculum JLureum 
J^iiccatorumy and j>rinted by Wynkin de Worde ; 
and of a translation of the Imitation of Chriet 
attributed to Gerson. . 

H. Walpole, Catalogue of Rogal and NohU Aintlwrt, 

The Battle of (1421), was 
fought Imween the English, under the Duke 
of Clarence, brother of Henry V., and a com- 
bined force of French and Scots, under the 
Dauphin and the Earl of Buchan. The 
English were completely routed, and Clarence 
was slain. The effect of this battle in 
strengthening the Dauphin’s party in France 
was very great, and Henry had to undertake 
another expedition to France to restore the 
prestige of the English. 

Beaulieu Abbey, a famous abbey and 
sanctuary in Hampshire, was founded by King 
J ohn for Cistercian monks in 1 204. There Anne 
Neville, widow of the King-maker, took refuge 
after her huslmnd’s defeat and death at Barnet 
in 1471 ; and to Beaulieu it was that Perkin 
Warbeck fled in 1497, after the failure of 
his attempts to seize the crown. 

Beaumont, The Families of. (1) Turolf, 
descendant of one of Rollo’s comrades, married 
the sister of Gunnor, wife of Duke Kichard the 
Fearless of Normandy. From this maiTiago 
descended Hobert de Belloinonte, or Beaumont, 
who inherited the county of Meulan, in Nor- 
mandy, from his mother, and, following the 
Conqueror into England, obtained there 
ninct}'-one manors. In reward for the support 
ho gave to Heniy I., he received the earldom 
of Leicester. His eldest son Waleran suc- 
ceeded to the counW of Meulan; his second 
son Kobert to the English earldom. With 
the death of the fourth earl, Robert, without 
issue, 1204, the earldom expired. Simon de 
Montfort, afterwards leader of the crusade 
against the Albigenses, having married 
^micia, eldest sister of the last earl, received 
a grant bf the earldom from John. (2) Henry 
de Beaumont, styled in 1307 '^consangnineus 
regis,” and possibly a descendant of a natural 
daughter of Henry I., was summoned te Par- 
liament in 1309 as a baron. His desc^daiit, 
John Beaumont, sixth baron, was cireated 
Viscount 1440, being the first of that ^gnity 
in England. His son, a partisan of th<g house 
of Lancaster, was attainted 1461, and his ^states 
conferred on Lord Hastings. In 1486 was 
restored in blood and honour, but on hii death 
without male heir the viscounty beca^ ex* 
tinct. In 1640 tbe abeyance of the Ihrony 
was terminated in favour of Miles Stilton, 
a descendant of the last viiKount’s sist^ 

Buaumout, Hekxy pb (d. 
the son of Ijouis of Brienno, and gtan^n 
John of Brionne, King' of JeruMknli' 


was employed by Edward I. in Scotland, and 
became one of Edward ll.’s favourite ad- 
visers. In 1311 the Ordainers^manded his 
banishment, but this does not uiiem to have 
been carried out, as we find him subsequently 
enjoying the royal favour. .He deserted 
Edward in 1326, and joined Isabella and 
Mortimer, who confirmed him in his posses- 
sions, and gave him some of the confiscated 
lands of the Despensers. 

Backet, St. Thomas, Aechhishop or 
Oantekbuky (6. 1118, d. 1170), was the son of 
Gilbert Becket, a native of Rouen, a merchaxit 
and at one time port-reeve of London. His 
mother was a native of Caen. Thomas was 
put to school — first at Merton Priory, and 
then in London. He was trained in knightly 
exercises in the household of Richam de 
L’Aigle at Pevensey, ahd grew tall and strong. 
His father lost money, and Thomas became 
a clerk in the ofiice of Osbem Eightpenn|^ his 
kinsman, and there gained a good insignTinto 
business. He was introduced into the house- 
hold of Archbishop Theobald, and took minor 
orders. As Theobald introduced the teach- 
ing of canonical jurisprudence into England, 
Thomas, who soon became his favourite, 
devoted himself to that study. He w^ent to 
Bologna, where Gratian was lecturing, and 
stayed there a year, and then w'cnt to Auxorre. 
On his return Theobald employed him in 
some important negotiations. In 1162 ho 
prevailed on Pope Eugeni us to forbid the 
coronation of Eustace, and thus paved the 
way for the success of Henry of Anjou. The 
urchbiriiop richly rewarded Becket’a services. 
He was made rector of St. Mary-le-Sirand and 
of Otford in Kent, and prebendary of St. Paul’.? 
and Lincoln; in 1164 Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury and Provost of Beverley. When Henry 
succeeded to the throne he made Thomas his 
Chancellor. The early years of the reign 
must have been full of work for the new 
Chancellor. Thomas was zealous for his 
master. When Henry levied scutage on 
Church lands the Chancellor approved the 
step, while his old patron Theobald opposed 
it. The scant regard which he had for eccle- 
siastical pretensions is proved by the part 
which he took in the suit between the Bishoj) 
of Chichester and the Abbot of Battle (Chrou. 
de Bello^ pp. 88 — 104). Much of the timo*of 
the Chancellor was taken up with hearing 
causes, and he visited some counties as an 
itineranli^UBtice. His style of living was 
splendid, and many young nobles were educated 
in his household, among whom was the king> 
eldest son, Henry. This splendoiy was. re- 
markably, displayed in his embassy to, Louis 
VII., in 1168, to arrange the marriage of the 
young Henry. In the expedition to Toulouse 
the next year, he fitted out and .maintained a 
large force at his own expense, and, clad iii 
armour, led his troops in person, and dis- 
tinguished himseU in the field. 
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' ^ 1161 .Henry was anxious to mnke Ms 

Chancellor; an^hbishop. . Thomas waa im- 
^willing to accept the pffice, and told the king 
that it would cost him the royal favour.., 
next year he was elected by the mopks of 
Christ Church and by the suffragan bishops and 
clergy of Canterbury. He was ordained priest, 
and the following day received consecration. 
From that time the life of Thomas was 
changed. Till then his sympathies and eftorts 
had been wholly for the king ; henceforward 
they were devoted to the Church. The man 
remained the same — impulsive, vigorous, ob- 
stinate, and sensitive. He was not such as 
would serve two masters, and soon resigned 
the Chancellorship. He made some devoted 
friends, and ah'oady had many enemies. 
Gilbert Foliot, Bishop* of London, a strict 
ecclesiastic, disliked the appointment of one 
who had led so secular a life, and this feeling 
was probably shared by many. In reclaiming 
the property of his see, Thomas made other , 
eneinriics, and seems to have acted with im- 
politic violence. In 1163 Ho attended the 
Council of Tours, and came back filled with 
thoughts of the power of the Church. He 
soon increased the feeling of distrust awakened 
in the kirig*s mind by the resigpoation of the 
Chancellorship, for he excommunicated one of 
the tenants of the crown, contrary to the rule 
laid down by the Conqueror. Ho also opposed • 
a change which the king wished to’ make 
with reference to the ussosstiient of a tax, 
which Br. Stubbs has thought [Const, Hist., 
i. 462) to have probably been the Bane- 
geld, and high words passed between the king 
and iho archbishop. The same year (1163), 
in a Council at Westminster, Henry proposed 
his plan of bringing criminal clerks under the .| 
jurisdiction of the lay courts. Though this 
change was necessary for the welfare of the 
state, it was natunilly offensive to churchmen. 
Thomas was not alone in objecting to it ; he 
was alone in daring to withstand it. Henry 
complained of the exactions of the eccle- 
siasticiil courts, and demanded whether the 
bishops could agi'oe to the customs of his 
grandfather. By the advice of the arch- 
bisliop they answered that they would do so 
“ saving their order.** This answer enraged 
the king, and Thomas was called on to 
Buirenler the honours of Eye and Berkhainp- 
stoad. In Jao., 1164, at a Council at Claren- 
don, the famous Constitutions were brought 
forward which purported to be declaratory of 
the ancient customs of the kingdom. Those 
Constitutions, by bringing the clergy under 
secular jurisdiction, by their settlement of 
th^ election and status of bishops, by taking 
away tho dght of free impeal to Homo, and by 
oihw ^royi^ons, tendoa to destroy all clerical 
im'mimiti^s.' Thomas was persuaded to con- 
sent to them. After he had done so he 
• repented, withdrew his consent, and bogged 
the Pope to pardon him fqr his weakness. In 
Oetober the same year the a^blshop was 


cited to a council at JN^orthampton.. He was 
not summoned personally, as was his right, 
but thrpugh the sheriff of Kent, to answer a 
plaint nmde against him by John the Marshak 
At this council . a violent attack was made 
upon him, and he was commanded to render 
an account of his chancellorship, though he 
had received an acquittance on his resignation. 
The bishops did not stand by him. Some; 
like the Archbishop of York and the Bishops 
of London and Chichester, were his enemies ; 
others were afraid of the king. The arch- 
bishop saw that the king was detormined to 
crush him. He fled, took ship, and, landing 
near Gravelines, found shelter in the Abbey 
of St. Bertin. Flanders was, however, no safe 
place of refuge. l>ouis, glad of an opportu- 
nity of embarrassing Henry, welcomed tho 
archbishop to Franco. Alexander Itl. was 
at Sens, having been forced to leave IbJy by 
the Emperor Frederic. His fear of turning 
Henry wholly to tho side of tho Emperor 
made the Pope half-hearted and vacillating 
in his support of the archbishop, and he com- 
manded liiin to take no steps against tho 
king for awhile. Henry contiscuted tho 
revenu(>s of the see, .and banished all the 
kindred of the archbishop. His violent 
measures were carried out with great brutality 
by llanulf de Broc. Thomas found shelter in 
the Cistercian Abbey of Poiitigny. There he led ’ 
a life of ascetic severity, and gave himself to 
tho study of the Canon Law, which must 
have strengthened his resolution to defend tho 
rights of the clergy. In 1166 Alexander was 
able to return to Rome. Freed from the 
papal prohibition, the archbishop at Voxtlay 
soleninly excommunicated his most violent 
enemies, and, with a voice broken with 
emotion, declared that, unless the king re- 
pented, he would excommunicate him' also. 
In return Henry, by threatening the Cister- 
cians, compelled them to cause tho archbishop 
to leave Pontigny. He took shelter at Sens. 
The Pope was still in danger fi*om Frederic, 
and disapproved the Yezelay excommuni- 
cations. In 1167 he thwarted tho archbishop 
by sending legates to Henry, and thus sua- 
pending his Icgative power. The destruction 
of Frederic’s army by pestilence did not 
enable tho l*opo to act more tirinly, for ho 
was forced to remain in exile. In 1169 a 
meeting took place between Henry and the 
archbishop at Montmirail in the presence of 
Ijouis. The archbishop refused to submit to 
the judgment of the two kings, except with 
the condition “ saving the honour of God,’* 
and no good was done. The same year 
another meeting took place at Montmavtre, 
and ended in failure, fur Honiy refused the 
archbishop the kiss of peace. Alexander was 
anxious to end the qoarrel. He was annoyed 
by the violepice of the archbishop, and excited 
his indignation by absolving the Bishops' of 
^ndbn and Balisbiiry whom Thomas liaa ex- 
coDi^unicated. Henry, in 1170,. caused his 



^Idost son to be crowned the Archbishop 
of York. This was a violation of the rights 
of Canterbury, and Thomas threatened to lay 
the kingdom under an interdict, -which lie 
now had power from - the Pope to pro- 
nounce. Louis was enrag^ with Henry, and 
formed a combination against him. [Henry 
If.] A reconciliation was effected at Freteval, 
July 21. Even after this the king and the 
archbishop were on anything but friendly 
terms. The king complained because Thomas 
delayed his ^return to England, for he was 
anxious to get him out of France. The arch- 
bishop complained of the injuries done to his 
sec. Henry still put off the kiss of peace. 
The archbishop landed in England Dec. 1, 
and was footed with delight by the people. 
A morbid desire for martyrdom had taken 
hold of his mind. He came back with no 
intention of living in peace with his enemies; 
he would withstand them to the end, and lay 
down his life for the cause of the Church. He 
sent before him papal letters suspending and 
excommunicating the bishops who had taken 
part in the coronation. He went to London to 
see his former pupil, Bi^nce Henry, and all 
the city was movea with joy at his coming. 
Young Henry refused to see him, and bade 
him return to his see. His enemies, and 
especially the family of De Broc, annoyed 
him in every way in their power; and, on 
Christmas Day, he uttered a violent anathema 
Rgainst them. When the king heard of the 
excommunication of the bishops he spoke the 
well-known hasty words of anger against the 
archbishop. Four of his knights, Hugh do 
Morville, Keginald FitzTJrse, William de 
Tracy, and Bichard Brito, acted on these 
words. They crossed to England, took with 
them Banulf de Broc and a band of men, and 
murdered the archbishop in Canterbury 
Cathedral, Dec. 29, 1170. The Archbishop 
was canonised 1173, and his festival was ap- 
pointed for the day of his martyrdom. The 
impression that the martvrdom made on Uie 
popular mind was very deep, and for three 
centuries after his death his shrine was the 
lavburite place of pilgrimage for Englishmen. 

The contemporary Lives| in verse, Oamier, 

' Vis de Saini Thoma$, ed. Hlppeau ; in prose, 
Yirilliam FitaStepben, Herbert of Bosbam. 
Sdward Qrim, Boeer of Pontigny, and John of 
Mfsbury. Dr. Oiles’s imperfect edition df the 
' Lettiurs of St. Thomas,. of John of SaUtjbury, 
and others, in Patres Fodss. Anglic., has now 
)>een imperseded by MaterUUnfer the .<yr 

ArehhtehcpThomae Becket,ed. Canon Bob^radn 
(Bolls Senes). See also Becket : a Btograjmy, by 
Canon Robertson } and. Saint Thomas of waffr. 
bury, in Freeman, IB^toincal 

Beekferd, (A 1709, d, hio), 

was an extremely iKrealtliv merchant, o^ihg 
large estates in the' 'We^t Indies. <wng 
through the regular steps of inunicipi9tVdimty.v 
he became an aldei^kn, and was 
to Parliament for the City of ' London^ 
in Parliament and 'in the CommoU 'C^dhh'cil - 
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he was a finn and enuiusiastic supporter of 
Lord Chatham. In 1768 Beckford became 
Lord Mayor, and in the following yeoz 
he was re-elected — an almost ufiprecedented 
honour. With the City authorities the govern- 
ment was very unpopular, nor hod it a fiercer 
opponent than the Lord Mayor. A petition 
from the Corporation of London to the king 
had been treated as unconstitutional and 
unworthy of an answer. A remonstrance 
was next sent, to which the king replied . 
with a dignified rebuke. Nevertheless, 
Beckford, on May 23rd, laid another remon- 
strance before the king, and, when the king 
had expressed his annoyance and displeasure, 
proceeded to argue with him. “The in- 
solence of Beckford,” says an eye- witness, 

“ exceeded all his or the City*8 past exploits.” 
Within a month he was dead of a fever, 
which common report said was caused by the 
excitement of his interview with the king. 
Beckford’s enormous wealth descended to his 
son William, the eccentric author of Vathek. 

Bedchamber Question, The (1B39-- 
1841). On the resignation of Lord Melbourne 
in 1839, Sir Bobert Peel was summoned to 
fonn a ministry. On his mentioning in- 
cidentally to the Ouoen the changes which 
he thought it necessary to make in the royal 
household, ho received a letter from her 
Majesty sapng that the removal of the 
ladies of her bedchamber would be repugnant 
to her feelings. Finding that Sir Bobert 
would not give wfy on this point, the Queen 
summoned Lord Melbourne to her aid. Lord 
Morpeth’s sister and Lady Normanby were 
the two ladies to whom Peel specially ob- 
jected* The desire to support the Queen 
induced the Whig statesmen, in spite of their 
previous humiliations, to return to their 
posts. In 1841, on the downfall of the 
Whig ministry, the question arose again. 
The Prince Consort, howevet, arranged that 
three great Whig ladies should resign the 
situations which they held in the Household 
of their own accord. This prudent com- 
promise settled the difficulty, and saved the 
assertion of Peel’s principle. 

Hansard, Debates, 3rd series, xlvii. 979,’^.; 

Spencer Walpole, Hiet. of Eng. from 1816.,, 

Bede (B.«t)a) (6. 673, d, 736) was borti 
probably at Jarrow, in the territory of thb 
abbey of Wearmouth, founded by Benedict 
Biscop. 5y this learned man Bede was 
educated, ^d eventually entered the monas- 
tery of Jarrow, an offshoot of the Wearmouth 
foundatibh. ' Here Bede spent the remaind^ 
of his life, dividing all the t^e ' not 
engrossed by religious teaching between 
learning and teaching.' He wab a Veiy 
prolific author, as is sufficiently proved by 
the long'l^t of his writings which he ap-, 
pended ffftyrwa^ yew to his * 
iimticat and even on Kis death-bed 

he was buiy with tfteraiy labbfir. His jgftoat 
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work is the Historia Eocleaiaatiea GmtU 
Anglorumy on which his fame rests. It is 
divided into five hooks. The first twenty- 
two chapters of the first book form only an 
introduction, wherein, after a short descrip- 
tion of Britain and its ancient inhabitants, 
we have the history of the country, reaching 
from Julius Cmsar to the introduction of 
Christianity among the Angles by Gregory’s 
missionaries. From this point only (chap. 26) 
begins the independent research of Bede. 
The Church history of the English is then 
carried down in this book to- the death of 
Gregory the Great (604). The second book 
begins with a long obituary of this Pope, so 
important for the English Church, and ends 
with the death of Edwin, King of North- 
umbria (633). The third book reaches to 
636. Here begins the fourth book, extending 
to the death of Cuthbert (687), the famous 
saint already twice celebrated by Bed(i him- 
self. The last book (to the year- 731) con- 
cludes with a survey of the several sees, and 
of the general state of Britain in that year. 
Bede’s Hhtorg is our main and, indeed, almost 
our only authentic source of information for 
the centmy and a half that followed the 
conversion of the English to Christianity, and 
is therefore a work of much interest and 
importiinco, ajiart from its attractions of 
stylo. Besides the Historia Ecclesiantica, 
which was translated into Anglo-Saxon, 
it is said, by King Alfred, Bc'de wrote a very 
large number of minor works, among which 
are a Life of St. Cuthbert; a Chrouicony 
or general summary of history up to the 
year 720; The Lives of the Abbots of fFcar* 
mouth andof JarroiVy and An Epistle to Egbert y 
Archbishop of Yorl'y which gives an interesting 
account of the state of the CImreh. All ai*o 
of considerable historical impoiiance, though 
they yield in interest to the Ecclesiastical 
History. The greater number of Bede’s com- 
positions — said to have amounted to iiearly 
loo — were probably theological treatises or 
commentaries on the {Scriptures. 

The best edition of Bede is that of Dr. Giles, 
in six vols., Lond., 1843, &c. : and there is 
a good edition of the Historical Works by 
Mr. Stevenson (Eng. Hist. Soc.), in two vols., 
Lond., 1841. An edition of the Hist. Eccles. 
• Anglor. has been published by the Clarendon 
• Press, and there is a translation in Bohn's 
Antiquarian Library, A scholarly edition of 
Books iii. and iv. of the History has been pub- 
lished by the Pitt Press^ under the editorship 
of Prof. Mayor and Mr. Lumby, which contains 
a vast amount of learning and research, and is 
enriched with a translation of Ebert’s account 
of B^e, from- which the main facts stated' above 
have been gathered. [p. 8. P.] 

Bedford first appears in history in 571, 
when the Britons were defeated there by the 
Saxons, under Chthw^. The castle under- 
went maniy sieges, fri 1138 it was taken by 
King Stephenv during the war 

between* John and the barons, it was captured 
by Falkes do Breautd, who continued to hold 
Hist.— 6 


it till 1224, when he took one of the justices 
prisoner. Thereupon a force was levied against 
him, and Bedford was besieged. On its capture, 
the castle was dismantled. During the Great 
Rebellion Bedford declared for the Parliament, 
but in 1643 was captured by the Royalists. 

Bedford, Peekaob of. In 1416, John, 
third son of Henry IV., was created Duke of 
Betlford. In 1649, John Russell, liOrdlligh 
Stow^aiHi of England, w’ho had received the 
lands of the Abbey of Woburn, in Bedford- 
shire, was created Earl of Bedford. In 1694 
William Russell, fifth* ourl, was created Duke 
of Bedford. 

Bedford, John,Di;kk of (6. 1389, d. 1435), 
waa the third son of Henry IV., and nvus 
created Duke of Bedford in 1415. In 1416 
ho distinguished himself by defeating the 
French fleet, and in the next year commanded 
an expedition to Scotland to avenge the 
“Foul Raid” (q.v.). During Henry V.’s 
absence in France, Bedford was appointed 
Lieutenant of England, and on his death-bod 
Henry constituted him Regent of France. 
To C(‘ment the Burgundian alliance, Bedford, 
in 1422, married the sister of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and hy the vigour and ability of 
his administration the English not only suc< 
cceded in maintaining thoir conquests for 
several years, but even gained ground upon 
their enemies. In 1424 he won tho great 
victory of Vemcuil; but tho relief of Orleans 
intcrtcrcd with tho progress of the English 
arms, and in revenge for the powerful aid 
she had given to the enemy, Bedford caused 
Joiin of Ar(5 when she fell into his lamds 
to * he burned to death as a witch. In 
1432 his wife died, and in tho next year he 
marricil Jacquottii of Luxemburg, thereby 
increasing Burgundy’s estrangement from 
the English. In homo alfairs Bedford was 
always ready to act as the mediator b(itwoen 
Gloucester and Beaufort, and by his in- 
fluence over the former was able to restrain 
his reckless and extravagant disposition to a 
certain degree. Tho latter years of Bed- 
ford’s life were embittered by tho follies of 
Gloucester, the successes of the French, and 
the defection of Burgundy. With him 
perished all hopes of English supremacy in 
France, and all chance of retaining even 
Normandy and Guienne. A bravo soldier, a 
skilful general, a prudent and far*8ighted 
politician, and, taken iiltogether, a just and 
merciful governor, Bedford had in him many 
of the elements of greatness. “ He was 
certainly eciual,” says Mr. Stevenson, pos- 
sibly superior, to Henry the Fifth. But 
for the treacherous friendship of the Duke of 
Burgundy, he would probably have overrun 
France and expelled Charles the Seventh. 
It is questionable whether the hero of 
Aginoourt would have been able to efiect to 
much as the hero of Verncuil did.” His 
misfortune was that he was the champion of 
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a cause which was radically unjust, and 
which was destined from the beginning to 
ultimate failure. The greatest blot on Bed- 
ford's memory is his treatment of Joan of 
Arc, which it is difficult to^ palliate ; it was 
equally cruel and impolitic. But, if wo 
except this episode, Bedford was seldom guilty 
either of harshness or impolicy. 

The Ware of the English in France (Bolls Series), 
with Mr. Stevenson’s valuable introductions; 
Lord Brougliam, England and Fr<mee vundLer the 
Mouse of Lancaster; Stubbs, Const. Hist., yol.iii. 

[F. S. P.] 

Bedford, John Russell, Ist Eakl of 
(d. 1556), was a gentleman of Dorsetshire 
attached to the court of Henry VIII. 
Russell obtained considerable grants out 
of the monastery spoils, and thus laid the 
foundation of the wealth of his family. In 
1536 ho co-operated energetically with the 
Duke of Suffolk in repressing the first seeds 
of discontent in Lincolnshire. Later on in his 
career Russell again distinguished himself by 
the complete suppression of the revolutiomiry 
outbreak of 1649 in the western counties. 
Defeating the insurgents in a pitched battle 
at St. Mary’s Clyst, ho succeeded in re- 
lieving the city of Exeter, which had just 
previously boon hard pi'ossod by the rebel 
forces ; and in entirely destroying their hopes 
in Cornwall and Devonshire, which wero at 
once placed under martial law. In tho 
Council, Russell, fifter these events, took 
part with Warwick against Somerset, and 
materially contributed to hasten the Pro- 
tector’s fall. For his services on this occa- 
sion Russell, who had been made a peer in 
1539, was now, in 1550, created, by North- 
umberland’s influence, Earl of Bedford. On 
the death of Edward VI. Russell thought it 
prudent to conform to the Catholic mode of 
worship. He continued accordingly under 
Mary to enjoy tho royal favour, and he was 
employed by her on several embassies of 
importance. 

Bedford, Francis Russell, 2ni) Earl of 
(6. 1628, d. 1685), w^as one of Elizabeth’s most 
ttusted counsellors in the early part of her 
reign. In 1561 he was sent on a epecial 
embassy to the Court of Franco, and three 
years later to Scotland in conjunction with 
Sir Thomas Jiandolph. He subsequently com- 
manded the Northern army at Berwick, and 
in 1566 was sent to represent Elizabeth at 
the baptism of James VI. In the coy^ of 
his negotiations in Scotland ho manal^ to 
incur the displeasure of the queen, vmo ac- 
cused him of takin^^^part with the Scotef lords 
against Marj', who^ marriage with th^Duke 
of Norfolk he subsequently oppostnl. | 
Burghley Papers; Froude, Mist of Enr^l 

Bedford, Francis Russell, 4thJ|1ar$ 
OF (d. 1641), was the only son of Lord!l|hs8e|i’ 
of Thomhaugh, and on the death of his &usi% 
the third earl, in 1627, succeeded tlm 
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earldom of Bedford. He was one of the 
chief promoters of the great work of draining 
the fens called the Great Level, afterwards, in 
his honour, known as the Bedford Level. In 
politics he occupied a moderate position* He 
was a personal friend of Pym, but was de- 
sirous of devising a modus vivendi between 
king and Parliament. He was the head of 
the Commissioners who negotiated the Treaty 
of Ripon with the Scots in 1640, and in the 
early part of the next year, when Charles 
conceived the idea of fonning a ministry from 
the more moderate of the opposition leaders, 
he offered Bedford the post of Lord Treasurer 
and practically that of Prime Minister. This 
scheme, which seemed to promise success, was 
frustrated by the sudden death of the Earl of 
Bedford from small-pox. Clarendon sums up 
his character thus : — “ He was a wise n^n, 
and would have proposed and advised 
moderate courses; but was not incapable, for 
want of resolution, of being carried into 
violent ones if his advice was not submitted 
to ; and therefore many who knew him well 
thought his death not unseasonable, as well 
to his fame as his fortune.” 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion; Dugdale, 
Hist, of Embanking ; Lodge, Portraits. 

Bedford, William Russell, 1st Duke of 
(5. 1613, d. 1700), was the son of the fourth 
Earl of Bedford. Ho was an opi)onent of tho 
arbitrary policy of Charles I. and ytrafford, 
and a moderate supporter of the Parliament. 
When the Civil War broke out ho joined the 
Parliamentary standard with a body of horse, 
and took part in the battle of Edgehill ; but 
he separated from tho Parliament in 1645, 
and joined the king. He was present at tho 
battle of Newbury, on the Royalist side, and 
greatly distinguished liimself. His estates 
wero confiscated, but bo succeeded in making 
his peace with the Parliament and getting 
them restored. Ho took somo part in the 
Restoi*atioii, and was a proininont supporter 
of William of Orange at the Revolution of 
1688, after which event (in 1694) he was 
created Duke of Bedford. 

Bedford, John Russell, 4th Duke op 
{b. 1710 j d. 1771), succeeded to the dukedom 
in 1732. Ton years later he took an active , 
l>art against Sir Robert Walpole. In 1744 }ie 
was appointed a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, and a member of the Privy Coun- 
cil. Ha^as soon afterwards appointed First ‘ 
Tjord of the Admiralty. In 1748, on the 
resigiiation of Lord Chesterfield, ho was 
appointed Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department, but resigned in 17<H, on* the 
dismissal of Lord Sandwich* EHve ‘years 
later ho was sent to Ireland as Lord Lieute- 
nant. In that office be did not succeed, and 
exasperated the Irish by asking for his sister^ 
in-law a pension on tho Irish establishment. 
His principle of government was to silence 
opposition by donati ves : nor did he forget 
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his friends^ especially lUgby, in the general 
distribution of Irish money. In 1761 he 
resigned on Bute’s accession to power. In the 
following year he went to Paris as plenipoten- 
tiary to negotiate for peace. In the Grenville 
ministry he became President of the Council. 
He seems to have acted an independent part in 
the king’s closet, and to have insisted as hnnly 
as Grenville himself on the dismissal of Lord 
Bute, to whom ho was now thoroughly 
opposed. He was in advance of his ago in 
the knowledge of political economy, and in- 
curred the most violent hatred by opposing a 
Bill to impose duties on foreign silks. In 
1766 ho was summarily dismissed from office 
along with Grenville, and, refusing the over- 
tures alike of Lord Chatham and the Duke 
of Grafton, remained for the rest of his life 
out of office. But he continued to take an 
active part in politics, and in 1769 proposed 
to resuscitate a statute of Henry YIII. in 
order to dispense with juries in the American 
Colonies. Walpole calls the duke “a man 
of inflexible honesty and good-will to his 
country,” hut says that “ his manner was 
impetuous.” To this unfortumite trait was 
probably duo his almost universal unpopu- 
larity. His portrait has been drawn by 
Junius, exaggerated and distorted by the 
rancour of personal animosity. 

Bedford Corresp.j Chatham Corresp.j Trevelyan, 
Early Hist, of C. J. Fox ; Letters of Junius. 

Bedford Bevel i^ the name given to 
a flat district in the east of England, which 
comprises the Fen countiy^ and includes parts 
of Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Northamptonshire, and Lincoln- 
shire. During the earlier Middle Ages this 
district was a vast swamp, partly inundated 
by the sea. Att('mpts were made to reclaim 
it in the reigns of Henry VI. and VII., and 
an Act was passed for this purpose in 1601. 
In 1634, Francis, Earl of Bedford, and a 
number of other landowners of the eastern 
counties, obtained permission from the 
crown to drain the district on condition of 
receiving 95,000 acres of the reclaimed hinds 
for themselves. The works, however, owing 
to disagreement with the crown, and the 
Civil War, were suspended for somo years till 
^ 1649, When the undeitaking was renewed. 
Ip 1664 the company was incorporated by 
royal charter, and it still exists. The opera- 
tions of the original projectors have been 
largely supplomonted by drainage w’orks 
undertaken in more recent times. 

BdlfXim, an Indian word for (^een, 
princess, &c., is generally used as tbo title of 
wives of a reigi^g or defunct monarch, or 
of a woman regnant — ^.y., Begum of Bhopal, 
Begums of Oude. 

• Behar. [Cntvs, Loan.] 

. Bek) Anthony (d. 1310), sou of Walter, 
Baron of Eresby, accompanied Edward I. 


on his Crusade (1271). On his return h4 
took orders, and was made Archdeacon 
of Durham in the year 1279, and bishop in 
1283. In 1290 he was sent by Edward to 
act in concert with the guardians of Scotland, 
and with the advice of the Estates as lieu- 
tenant for Queen Margaret and her husband ; 
and in 1294 lie was employed as ambassador 
to the Emperor. He accompanied the king 
in his expedition to Scotland in 1296, com- 
manded a division of cavalry at I'alkirk in 
1298, and was present at the siege of Caer- 
laverock in 1300. In the same year he be- 
came engaged in a quan’el with the monks who 
constituted the chapter, which lasted the rest 
of his life. His first quaiTel with Edward 
was occasioned by his refusal to show his* 
franchises to the royal officers, but this- 
difference was soon compromised, and in 1296 
Bek was appointed one of the guardians of the* 
counties beyond the Trent. He obtained the^ 
empty but high-sounding title of Patriarch 
of Jerusalem from Clement V., to which 
he added the title of “King of the Isle of 
Man.” After he got possession of the island by 
mortgage, Edward I. compelled him to hold 
it “as of the king’s gift,” and deprived him 
of his palatine rights over Durham ; these were, 
however, restored by Edward II., with whom 
he was a groat favourite*, and ho enjoyed 
them till his death in 1310. Bek represented 
the Baronial party in the Church, which saw 
in Edward I.’s consolidating and centralising 
policy the overthrow of its own privileges. 

BekeagSOg, Tun Convention of (Oct. 3, 
1805), was concluded between Great Britain 
and Sweden, in order to enable Sweden to 
join heartily in the European coalition against 
Napoleon. The tenns of the convention 
were very much the same as those of the Con- 
vention of H('lsingborg, which had boon con- 
cluded in the prec(;ding August, eind consisted' 
in an anangeiiieiit as to the subsidy to bo sup- 
plied by Great Britain. Sweden agreed to 
employ 12,000 men in Pomerania, for whom 
England was to pay at the rate of £12 lOs- 
annually for each man. Pay for five months 
was to be handed over to Sweden in advance^ 
and £50,000 was to be paid down at once for 
the purpose of putting Stralsund into an 
efficient state of defence. 

Alison, Hist, of Europe ; Fyffe, Modern Ettropf, 

Beket, Thomas, [Becket.} 

Belasyse, John, Lokd (<f. 1689), was ther 
second son of Lord Fauconberg, and, like his 
father, took a prominent part on the Royalist 
side in the Civil War. He took part in the 
Itfittles of Edgehill, Newbury, and Naseby,. 
and the sieges of Reading and Bristol, and 
subsequently was made Governor of York. 
He was wounded several times, and three 
times suffered impinsonment in the Tower. He 
was raised to the peerage in 1644, and at the 
Restoration was appointed commander of the 
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force in Africa and governor of Tangien, 
which offices he held till 1667. In the reign 
of James II. he was appointed one of the Lords 
of the Treasury. 

Belesme, Kouert of^ one of the Norman 
followers of William tlxe Conqueror, and 
eldest son of Earl Koger of Shrewsbury, was 
ereated Earl of Montgomery. He was the 
leader of the disaffected barons against the 
Norman kings. In 1077 he joined Robert 
a^inst his father, in 1087 he opposed William 
Il.’s accession to the English throne, and in 
1101 supported Robert’s claims against Henry 
I. On this latter occasion ho was banished 
from England, to the great joy of the people, 
and sought refuge in Normandy. In 1112 he 
was sent to Henry as tin ambassador by the 
French king, but Henry served him as a rebel 
and kept him a prisoner till his death, the 
date of which is unknown. Ho stands out as 
the very worst example of the feudal noble. 

** His contemporaries,” says Lappenborg, “ are 
unanimous in describing him as one of the 
niost detestable characters known in history, 
to whom the most unheard-of barbarities 
were not merely acts of revenge, but an in- 
satiable enjoyment.” Ordericus Vitalis ex- 
claims, when mentioning his banishment from 
England in 1101, Rejoice, King Henry, and 
give thanks to the Lord God, for you became 
a free ruler from the day when you banished 
Robert of Belesme from your realm.” 

Ordoricus Vitalis, 707, &c. ; Freeman, William 
JRufuSf i. 181, &c., and Norman Conquest. 

Belfast was the site of an important 
Norman castle which was in the possession of 
the De Burghs, Earls of Ulster, in the thir- 
teenth century. In 1333, William de Burgh 
was murdered there by the rebellious Engli^ 
of the Pale. The castle subsequently fell 
into the hands of the O’Neils, from whom it 
was taken after the rebellion of Shane O’Neil, * 
and forfeited to the crown. In 1604 the 
castle and district was granted to Sir Arthur 
Chichester, who settled there numerous 
colonists from Devonshire. The castle was 
TObuilt, and a town speedily grew up round 
it. In 1611 the town was constituted a 
borough. In 1637 Strafford gave it certain 
trading privileges which did much to inerew 
its prosperity. The city has become the chief 
manufkoturing and commercial town iu Ire- 
land. By the Irish Universities Act of 1908^ 
Belfast was granted a University. 

Balg«»» Thb, were the inhabitants o| part 
of the south and south-west of arjeient 
Britain. Hieir districts included the ixu^em 
counties of Hants, Wilts, Dorset, and pjirt of 
iSomerset. They were in ^ likeHhood c|08oly 
connected with the Continental Belg8Q|c,and/ 
are generally considered to have belonw^ td 
^e Gallic branch of the Celtic stock, tef 
have migrated to Britain from noxth-oihten^ 
Gaul. It is probable that they contained lil | 
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very considerable intermixture of Germanio 
elements, and Mr. Wright, and some other 
authorities, have maintained that the Beiges 
were, in fact, a Teutonic tribe, and were 
comparatively late settlers in this island. A 
directly opposite opinion has, however, been 
maintained by other Celtic scholars. [Beitons ; 
CBLT.S.] 

See for varic is views, Bh^s, Celtic Britain ; 
Elton, Origins Eng. Hist. ; Wright, The Celt, 
the Roman, ana the Saxon ; Coote, The Romans 
of Britain. 

Belganm, The District of, in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, lying to the north-east of 
the Portuguese state of Goa, was cedod to 
the British by the Peishwa in 1817. 

Beljgian Question, The (1830—32). 
The oftect of the French .Revolution of July, 
1830, in Europe, was to cause a general up- 
rising of nationalities. Belgium, among others, 
threw off the yoke of Holland, and all Europe 
now became interested in the seitloment of 
the difficulty. The Dutch government applied 
to liord Aberdeen for troops. Thereupon he 
summoned the London Conference. This 
Conference in vain attempted to solve the 
question. It lingered on till Sept. 30, 1832, 
and then separated, having effected nothing, 
the final cause of separation being a difference 
of opinion between the three Northern and 
the two Western powers as to the employment 
of force. A convention was immediately con- 
cluded between England and Franco for 
carrying out the stipulations of the treaty of 
November. This treaty was signed Oct. 22, 
and on the 6th Nov. an embargo was laid on 
all vessels bearing the Dutch flag iu British 
ports.. A French army entered Holland and 
captured Antwerp; and the war was over. 
Belgium gained her independence with the 
capitulation of Antwerp. 

Annual Register, 1832; S. Walpole, Hist, of 

Eng. from 1815. 

Belleisle, (l) The Battle of, was fought 
Oct. 25, 1747, and resulted in the defeat of the 
French by the English fleet commanded by 
Admiral Hawke. Early in the day Hawke fell 
in with a large fleet of merchant ships hound 
for the West Indies, and convoyed by nine 
mcn-of-war. Without waiting for his ships to 
fall into line of battle, ho vigorously attacked 
the enemy, and was rewarded with the captu/e 
of seven out of the nine mcn-of-war. The 
French were completely defeated, and the 
admiral fi^eived the honour of knighthood fot 
the exploit. — (2) The Capture of, took 
place during the Seven Years* War. In 
1761 (June 7), a fleet under Admin^ Keppel, 
conveying 8,000 troops under General Hob- 
son, arrived before the south-east point of 
the island. The troops, after being once re * 
pulsed, made good their landing, captured^ 
Palais, the chief town of the islax^, and com-* 
polled the garrison to capitulate. The island 
was held tm the close of the war (1763). 
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Bellmffliaill, Sm Edward {d, 1549), was 
sent to Irolaiid as Lord Deputy by Somerset 
in 1548, having previously won fame for 
himself in Hungary and at Boulogne, as 
well as in the Isle of Wight, where, in his 
capacity of governor, he defeated the French 
in 1645. His short period of rule in Ireland 
was eminently successful, and was marked 
by strong, wise, and vigorous, administration. 

Baluchistan is the territory of the 
Khan of Khelat, situated on the Scinde 
frontier, and lying to the south of Afghanis- 
tan, and between that country and the sea. 
[Khelat. ] 

Benares, The Treaty of (Aug., 1773), 
was concluded between Warren Hastings and 
the Vizier of Oude. Its stipulations were that 
Hastings should lend the Vizier an English 
force to be used against the Kohillas, and 
should cede the districts of Corah and Allaha- 
bad ; that the Vizier should give a donation of 
forty lacs of rupees, and a monthly payment 
of two lacs for the services of the troops ; and 
that ho should pay fifty lacs additionally for 
the coded districts. [Rohilla War.] 

Benbow, j ohn, Admiral (b. 1663, d. 1 702), 
entered the merchant service very early in 
life. In 1680 he was master of a ship 
which traded in the Mediterranean. Ho is 
said to have pickled the heads of a crew of 
Sallee pirates, which he threw down as siilt 
provisions on the table of the Cadiz magis- 
trates. On his return James II. placed him 
in command of a ship in the Royal Kavy. 
William III. employed him in checking tho 
Dutch privateers, and in bombarding the 
French ports, duties whi(;h he carried out with 
courage and success. In 1698 he Wcas sent with 
a squadron to tho West Indies. There he 
attempted to settle the disputes which had 
broken out between tho Spanish and English 
settlers owing to the attempted colonisation 
of the isthmus of Darien by tho Scotch. On 
his return ho was made Vice-Admiral (1700). 
Ho was sent out again in order to engage the 
Spanish colonies to disown Philip, tho French 
claimant to the crown of Spain ; or, if they 
refused this, to seize their galloons. He 
, arrive^J at Barbadoes in 1701 and sailed thence 
fpr Jamaica, where he heard that Du Casso 
had arrived with a squadron of French shms 
in order to crush the English slave trade. On 
August 19th, 1702, Benbow, while c uising 
off St. Domingo, came in sight of Du Casso. 
He resolved to attack, but the captains of his 
three best ships, from motives of personal dis- 
like, refused to bring their vessels into action. 
Benbow, however, with his own ship, fought 
the enemy for four days. At last tho captai^ 
addressed a written remonstrance to him, in 
• which they declared that tbe odds were too 
great for a continuance of the conflict. Ben- 
bow, who was’ badly wounded, returned to 
Jamaica to die. Before his death he had the 


satisfaction of procuring the condemnation of 
two of his captains, and the dismissal of the 
third from the service. 

Campbell, Lives of ihs AdmiraUt vol. iii.; 

Biographia Britmniea. 

Benbnrb, The Battle of (Juno 5th, 
1646), was fought between Owen Roe O’Neil 
and General Monroe with tho Scottish and 
English troops. O’Neil had his roar protected 
by a wood, and his right by tho Blackwater. 
Monroe had ordered his brother to join him 
with a considerable force, but this O’Neil pre- 
vented, while he amused tho Scots by feints 
till his own forces, detached for this purpose, 
had rejoined him. Monroe now tried to 
retreat, but was at once charged by the Irish, 
his horse fled, and the only formidable stand 
was made by an English regiment under 
Lord Blaney ; when they had been cut to 
pieces the rest of the Scots fled in dis- 
order. Lords Montgomery and Blaney, with 
21 officers and 150 men, as well as all the 
artillery and ammunition, wore captured, 
Monroe himself escaping with difficulty. 
Altogether, 3,243 of the English and Scots 
fell, while tho victors lost 70 killed and 200 
wounded. This battle w^as the last great 
victory achieved by an Irish general on Irish 
soil. 

WhitelocTce, Memorials ; MacGeoghegan, Hist. 

dTi-lande, 1758. 

Bench, Kino’s. [Kino’s Bench.] 

Bencoolen, in Sumatra, was hold by tho 
East India Company as a trading settlement 
from 1682 to 1824. It was attacked and laid 
in ruins by the French in 1760. In 1824 it 
was given up to the Dutch in exchange for 
their Malacca settlements. 

Benedict Biscop was bom of a good 
Northumbrian family, and was in tlie service 
of King Oswy. In 653 he went on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, and on his return laboured hard 
in missionary work in the north of England. 
After two years he undertook a second journey 
to Rome, and subsequently entered tho Bene- 
dictine monastery of Lerins, where he took the 
tonsure, and remained some time. He then 
went to Rome again, and w-as commissioned 
to return to Enghind as assistant and inter- 
preter to Ai’chbishop Thoodoric. On their 
anival in England, Benedict was made abbot 
of the monasterj^ of St. Peter’s, at Canterbury. 
At the tixpi ration of two years he abandoned 
this office, and undertook another journey to 
Rome. Oi> his return he received from 
Egirith of Northumbria a pnnt of land at 
the mouth of the Wear (674). Here he 
founded a mo^tery with a church of stone, 
and glass windows, and endowed it with 
numerous books, pictures, and relics, obtained 
by him on his journeys to Rome. In 682 he 
founded a second monastery at Jan’ow, where 
Bede spent most of his life. By the impulse 
he gave to monasticism and to ecclesiastical 
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art in England, Benedict did work of con- 
siderable service to the Anglo-Saxon Church. 

Benedictines^ The, were the most 
important of the monastic orders, founded 
629 by St. Benedict of Nursia (480 — 542). 
IJp to this time there had been neither 
uniformity nor permanence in monastic so- 
cieties. Benedict’s work was that of organi- 
sation; instead of fluctuating assemblies of 
individuals, there was to be a careful grada- 
tion of ranks and duties; and though the 
abbot was bound to consult the monks, his 
authority was supreme. Moreover, though 
the Benedictine rule was milder than previous 
practices, the vow was rendered irrevocable. 
Instead of devoting themselves entirely to 
contemplation, the monks were to busy 
themselves in manual labour or in reading. 
Soon most of the monasteries of the West 
were subject to the Benedictine rule. There 
is some doubt as to the exact date of the 
introduction of the Benedictine rule into 
England. Probably it was introduced by 
Augustine, whoso companions wore in aU 
likelihood Bonediotino xftonks, but the first in- 
troduction is also claimed for Benedict Biscop, 
and for Wilfrid. The ordt^r is mentioned in a 
charter of Kenred’s to the monks of Evesham 
in 709 ; but Bode has no reference to it, nor is 
it alluded to in the act regulating the English 
clergy at Clovesho in 747. It was not till 
the time of Edgar that the strict Benedictine 
rule, under the auspices of Ethelwold, Dunstan, 
and Oswald (himself a Benedictine of Floury), 
became generally prevalent in England, and a 
“ Concord of liules ” was promulgated by 
Dunstan for the guidance of English monks. 
Henceforward the Benedictinejs became by 
far the richest and most powerful of the 
monastic orders in England. All the cathedral 
convents, except Carlisle, and four of the 
cathodiuls instituted by Henry VIII., namely, 
Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, and Peter- 
borough, and all the English mitred abbeys 
..;jpxcopt Waltham and Cirencester, belonged to 
, .&e Benedictine order. So important aro they 
in comparison with all other orders of monks 
in England, that the history of English monas- 
ticism is to a large extent the history of the 
English Benedictines. [Monxsticism.] At 
the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, 
the number of Benedictine abbeys and cells 
was 113, with revenues amounting to over 
;£57,000, besides 73 Benedictine nunneries 
with revenues of nearly £8, 000. ’i 

MsWUon, Ormia 8. Benedicti ; Ibnith 

and Cheetham's Bust. Chriat. AnHq. ; Dr. Stffibs^s 
Pref^ to Memm^ of 8. Dunatan; the 
first four vols. of DugdaSb’a afonoseWn. | » 

Bene^e denotes <<the right which, 
has to enjoy certain ecclesiastical reveni 
condition of discharging certain sCi 
For the enjoyment of a benefice foul* ifHngil 
are necessary :—(l) Ordination m a .pri^t; aj 
deacon or a lavnxan may be presented tiit hei 


must be ordained priest before he can be 
instituted. (2) Fresontation by the patron. 
In theory, a patron, himself a clerk, may 
petition for his own admission ; but the usual 
plan is to make over the right to some other 
person before the benefice becomes vacant. 
(3) Institution to the cure of souls by the 
bishop, if satisfied of the su^ciency of the 
clerk. If the bishop refuse, the patron has a 
remedy by quare impedit in the common law 
court, ana must show satisfactory reasons for 
his refusal. When the bishop is himself 
patron, there is neither presentation nor 
institution, but collation. (4) Induction to the 
temporalities by the archdeacon or a neigh- 
bouring clergyman upon the bishop’s mandate. 
The papal power of granting dispensation 
from that canon of the Laterau Council of 
1215, which forbade the holding of two 
benefices by the same person, was transferred 
at the lloformation to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But the evils of pluralism were 
so great that by the Acts 1 and 2 Viet., c. 106, 
and 13 and 14 Viet., c. 98, it was forbidden to 
hold two benefices unless the churches were 
within three miles of one another, and the 
value of one was not greater than £100* 
Vicarages, rectories, perpetual curries, and 
chaplaincies are termed beneficies, in contra- 
distinction to dignities such as bishoprics, etc. 


Benefit of Clergy the right 

claimed by the clergy to immunity from 
secular jurisdiction in certain cases. Cases 
in which it might be urged were such as 
affected the life or limbs of the oft'ender, 
with the single exception of high treason. It 
was at first restricted to hond-Jide clerics, but 
subsequently got extended to all who could 
read a verse in the Psalter, known as the 
“ neck- verse, ” generally out of the 51st 
Psalm. {Should it be declared by the bishop’s 
commissary thiit the prisoner read it like a 
clerk, he was delivered over to the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. It was, however, an 
indictable offence at common law to teach a 
felon to read in order that he might claim 
benefit of clerg 5 ^ The abuse of this custom 
was very great,* and in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries it produced constant disputes 
between the judges and ordinaries. Henry i 
yiT., in 1488, restricted it by declaring that 
it should not he allowed more than once to 
persons not actually in orders, and in Queen 
Anne’s ]:;|ign the neck- verse was no longer re- 
quired t^Se read. Benefit of clergy was not 
finally abolished till the reign of George IV* 
Benefit of clergy never extended to women 
till they were included by the Statulb 3 and 4 
WiU. III. 

Blackstone, iv., cTi. 28 1 ’EtoXo^Fleoa of the Crown i 
Statutes 5 Axme, oap. 6 ; 7 and 8 Geo. IV., 
cap. 28. 


BengVolenceSi a means of raising money 
by extorted loans, were first used by Edward 
lY. Probably in earlier times the practice of 






expecting and even asking for ‘‘free-will offer- 
ings ” was not unusual on the part of kings. 
^Edward II. and Richard II. seem to have 
made some use of this method of levying 
money. But Edward IV. raised it to a system, 
and % his popular manners was wonder- 
fully successful in dealing with that large 
number of his subjects who did not know 
how to refuse a king^s request. Such a method 
of using personal pressure was, of course, un- 
constitutiomil, and gave the king a dangerous 
means of raising money without Parliament. 
Under Richard III., in 1484, an Act of Par- 
liament was passed abolishing benevolences 
as “new and unlawful inventions;” but in 
spite of this, Richard III. continued to exact 
them. Heniy VII. also revived them, and 
obtained a quasi-parliamentary sanction by 
an Act of 1492, which enforced the payment 
of arrears of money promised by private 
persons to the king. It was often argued 
seriously that the law of Ricliaid III., 
being the act of a “ usuiper,” w'us not valid. 
Henry’s Chancellor, Arf;iibishop Morton, 
used to beg for his master, and invented 
a dilemma which was known as “ Morton’s 
fork.” If a man lived handsomely he 
told him that he clearly had money to spare ; 
if he lived plainly, that he was saving 
money, and must bo rich enough to help 
the king. Henry VIII., in 1515, appointed 
commissioners, who, under the name of a bene- 
volence, were to move men to grant to the 
king twenty pence in the pound on the value 
of their lands : those who refused were to be 
summoned to answer before the Privy Council. 
Elizabeth at times solicited loans, but she was 
frugal, and generally repaid them in time. 
James I., in 1014, had recourse to this, amongst 
other schemes for raising iiioiiey. The 
Council wrote to the sheriffs requesting them 
to- solicit subscriptions in their counties. 
Bacon defeuded the proceeding, saying that 
it asked for a free gift, and had nothing in 
common with the extortions of previous 
times. So many protests, however, were 
made against this exaction, and so little 
money was raised by it, that it was not again 
used by the crown. Even Charles I., in his 
worst kraits, rejected proposals for reviving 
60 lifipopular a usage. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., iii.; Hallam, Const. Hist. 

[F. S. P.] 


Benffal* The province of British India 
which lies about the lower portions and the 
deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. It 
includes the provinces of Bengal Proper, 
Behari Orissa, and Chota Nagpur, and has a 
population of over sixty-six millions. Bengal 
was conquered by the Mohammedans in the 
thirteenth century^ and was subsequently ruled 
• by Mussulman viceroys appointed by the 
various reigning dynasties. In the eighteenth 
century the Nawab of Bengal was a deputy 
of the Mogul at BelU. Ihe fftst English 


settlements were formed between the years 
1620 and 1640. In 1696 the English bought 
a small district at the mouth of the Ganges, on 
which Fort William (Calcutta) was erected. 
For many yeats the English were involved in 
frequent disputes with the native governors, 
culminating in Suraj-ud-Dowlah’s massacre 
of the Europeans in 1756. [Black Hole.] 
This was followed by Clive’s great victory 
at Plassey, and some years of fighting. 
[Clive.] In 1765 the deV^aniiy of Bengal, 
Bohar, and Orissa, was ceded to the East India 
Company, and the Nawab, Meer Jafiier, was 
pensionkl off. A native dewan was, however, 
atmointed to collect the revenues. In 1773 
Wiirren Hastings abolished the double govern- 
ment, and placed the administration directly 
in the hands of the Company. The Governor- 
General of India was also Governor of Bengal, 
till 1854, when the offices were separated, 
and Bengal was pbiced under a Lieutenant- 
Governor. In 1793 Lord Cornwallis effected 
the “Permanent Settlement,” by which the 
zemindars y or tax collectors, were recognised 
as proprietors on payment of a land tax to 
the government ; but the rights of the 
cultivators were recognised and extended by 
the Bengal Lfind Law of 1859. 

W. W. Hunter, Orissa, and ^Innals of Etiral 
Bengal ; Stewart, Hist, of Bengak I’jj (j j 


Bengal Mutiny (1795 — 6). One of the 
chief results of Lord Cornwallis’s adminis- 
tration had been the abolition of sinecures 
and perquisites in both branches of the service. 
The civilians had been eomi)en8ated by in- 
creased salaries, but this was impossible in 
the army, and though the pay was very high, 
it was disproportionate to that of the civilians. 
Sir John Shore therefore found he had to 
deal with a widespread sjdrit of mutiny. 
Delegates w ere. elected from each regiment to 
form an executive board, and the terms offered 
by it were that thtj Company’s regiments 
should not be redinuMl; that the king’s troops 
should be limited by law; that promotion 
should go by seniority ; that all the old 
allowances should be restored. If this was 
not gmnte'd, they were prepared to assume 
the government themselves by violence. The 
matter was entirely mismanaged. At one 
time obnoxious regulations were issued, which 
merely enraged the mutineers ; at another 
the greatest concessions were made, one of 
the ringlead(T8 being promoted to a Confi- 
dential povst in the India House. The arrival 
of Lord Wellesley ended this. Seeing a 
number of malcontent commanders congre- 
gated at his first lev^e, he peremptorily 
ordered them to rejoin their regiments within 
twenty-four hours. His commands were 
obeyed, and the mutiny was at an end, 
quelled, it was said, by a glance of Lord 
Wellesley’s eye. 


Bemuugton, The Battle of (Aug. 16 tA, 
1777), fought during the American War of 
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ladepexidencG, ^ took place at Bennington, in 
New Hampshire, where the Americans had 
stored large supplies. Burgoyne had detached 
a considerable force, under Colonel Baum, | 
to seize the magazines at Bennington, and 
thence to march on to Albany and join the 
main army there. Finding the place stronger 
than he expected, Baum entrenched himself, 
and sent for reinforcements. General Stark, 
with the New Hampshire men, in vain offered 
him battle, and ongoing reinforced, determined 
himself to attack. The movement was con- 
ducted with great skill, and Baum’s position 
was secretly surrounded before he was aware of 
an intended attack. The entrenchments were 
gallantly held until ammunition failed the 
defenders, who then made a bold attempt to 
cut their way through the American lines. 
Baum, however, was shot, and the rest of the 
force laid down its arms. 

Bensinffton, in Oxfordshire, near Wal- 
lingford, although now a village, was in early 
times a place of considerable importance. It 
was one of the four towns that Cutha took from 
the Britons in 671 ; ani^ in 776 Offa defeated 
Cynewulf of Wessex hero, and took the town 
from him. 

J. B. Qreen, The Making of England. 

Bauthani) Jrremy (6. 1748, d, 1832), 
educated at Westminster and Queen’s College, 
Oxford, was originally intended for the bar, 
but being possessed of private means, ho 
determined to devote his life to the reforma- 
tion, rather than the practice, of the law, 
and wrote numerous works with this object. 
In spite of their uneqiuil value, his books 
remain a storehouse for the politician and 
the law reformer. Indeed, there are few 
{Mlministrativo reforms which have not been 
suggested wholly or in part by Bentham’s 
wntings. But his value does not only con- 
sist in being a suggester of reform on the 
details of legislation and procedure; ho is 
also one of the fathers of English juris- 
prudence. His place in that science is mid- 
way between Hobbes and Austin. Hobbes 
had first discerned the doctrine that whatever 
be th |0 form of government the sovereign 
authority is ultimately absolute ; but he had 
deduced from this the theory of non-resistance. 
Bentham perceived the fallacy in this deduc- 
tion, and separated clearly the le</al necessity 
for obedience from the political duty of 
resistance. The test of the propriety of 
political resistance Bentham held tq be 
‘^Utility,” in the sense of the gre^st 
liappiness of the greatest number. fThis 
maxim, whatever may be its value ai the 
basis of a philosophy, furnishes an exc jpbnt ^ 
rule for practical action. In facn^ as^§ 
Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, by^us| 
making the good of the community ftke| 
precedence of every other object, Beh^m f 
offered a clear rule of reform, and gc#e a ^ 
distinct object to aim at in tlxe pursuit of"*' 
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improvement. In this respect his infiuenee 
may be compared with that of the jui natura 
in Koman law. 

Bentham's works, which are very uuxneroos, 
have been collected by his disciple, Bowring 
(London, 1837), who has prefixed to the collec- 
tion a sketch of Bentham's method. Those of 
his writings which will best repay perusal are 
The Fragment on Government (1776), in answer to 
Blackgtone ; The Book of Fallaciee^ and The Tract 
on Usury, His theory of punishments is con* 
tained in The Principles of MoreUe and Legislation 
(published separately by the Clarendon Press), 
and in a translation from the French of his di^ 
oiple Dumont, entitled The Theory of Legislation, 
For criticisms of Bentham's philoaopl^, see 
preface to Green and Grose s edition of Hume, 
and W. L. Courtuey, Cnticism on the Philoeophy 
ofJ.S.Mill, [B. K. W.J 

Bentiuck, Lord Georoe {b, 1802,^. 1848), 
acted for some time as secretary to Canniiig, 
and in 1828 entered Parliament for Lyme 
Regis. He was chiefly occupied in sporting 
matters till within a few years of his death. 
He came prominently forward in the mnks 
of the Opposition in 1846, after Sir Robert 
Peel abandoned the cause of Protection. 
Identifying himself with the Protectionists, 
he quickly became their chief, and led 
them in the bitter cRmpai^ which followed 
against Peel. In this position ho displayed 
an energy, determination, and organising 
power which seemed to mark him out 
for high distinction as a political leader. 
Ho, however, died suddenly from heart dis- 
ease, within three years of the time wlien 
he had first come prominently before the 
public. 

D. Disraeli, Lord George Beniinok: a Political 
Biography (1851). 

Bentinck, Lord William {h. 1774, 
d, 1839), entered the army in 1791, and was 
attached to the headquarters of IMarshal 
Suvaroff during the cJimpaign of 1799 — 1801, 
In April, 1803, ho quitted England as 
Governor of Madras, which post he filled till 
Jan., 1808. In August of that year he was 
appointed on the staff of the army in Por- 
tugal under Sir Harry Burrard. He was 
at the battle of Corunna, and later was 
api^ointed minister at the court of Sicily 
and Commander-in-chief of all his Majesty’s 
forces in the island. At the head of an 
expedition ho landed in Catalonia (1813), 
and, after some successes, was repulsetf- 
at Villa Franca. In 1814 he left Sicily, 
repaired to Tuscany, and incited the Italians . 
to thro^^^ff the French yoke. In 1827 
he went to India as Governor -General. 
He arrived in 1828, and was compelled to 
enter at once on the unpopular duty of 
retrenchment, owing to the deficit Ansed by 
the Burmese War. All allowances were 
reduced, and an order was issued (Nov., 
1828) to curtail the batta allowances at fdl 
stations vnthin 400 miles of 0al6utta. This 
impoHtio ' and uniust order nearly pro- 
duced a mutiny, hut was forced on Lord 
WiUiajn by the Directors. The revenue was 
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augmented by increaeing the opium trade, 
and by resuming all lands fraudulently 
alienated from the state. In 1832, on the 
murder of the Kajah of Cachar (a little 
province on the north-east frontier of ^ngal), 
Lord William annexed it, in accordance 
with the general wish of the people ; and in 
1834 Coorg was also annexed. In other 
respects Lord William based his policy on 
the principle of non-intervention. The 
assumption of the government of Mysore 
was, however, forced upon him by the in* 
competence of its ruler. Attempts were also 
made to establish a connection with the 
independent states beyond the Company's 
territories, and to form defensive alliances 
with the Ameers of Scindo and Kunjeet 
Sing, of Lahore, with w'hom Lord William 
concluded treaties in 1831. The civil ad- 
ministration of Lord William stands high 
in the history of Biitish India as an era of 
progress. The reform of the law courts and 
the laws, the admission of native Christians 
to office, the settlement of the North-West 
Provinces, the abolition of suttee and the 
suppression of the Thugs, the introduction of 
steam communication, and the encouragement 
of education, servo to mark the period of his 
rule with distinction. In 183J5 Lord William 
returned to England. He w'as elected M.P. 
for Glasgow in 1837, but ho did not take any 
prominent part in home politics. 

Mill, Hist, of Ind.f book iii., chup. 8. 

Beorn {d, 1049) was the son of ITlf, and 
consequently the nephew of Gytha, wife of 
Earl Godwine. He attached himself to the 
fortunes of his uncle, and probably about the 
year 1045 re<'eived an earldom M^hich seems 
to have included the counties of Hertford, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, and Buckingham. 
On tho outlawry of Swegen in 1046, 
part of his earldom was granted to Bcora. 
On Swegen’s return Beorn consented to in- 
tercede for him with the king, but Swogen, 
having lured him on board his ship, murdered 
him and buried his body at Dartmouth. His 
remains were subsequently translated with 
great pomp to Winchester. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron , ; Freeman, Norm. Conq, 

' Berar. [Mahkattas, The.] 

Baraxigaria, Queen {d. circ. 1230), was 
the daughter of Sancho VI. o^ Navarre, and 
in 1191 was married at Cyprus to Hichard I, 
She accompanied him to the Holy Land, 
and it was owing to discourtesy shown to hor 
at Cyprus that Richard I. attacked and con- 
quered the island. After the death of her 
husband, she resided chiefly in tho dower 
citv of Le Mans, and compounded with King 
John for her dower lands in England, re* 
• ceiving in return a promise of 2,000 marks 
a year, which was very irregularly kept. She 
retired in 1230 to the abbey of L’Espan, to 
which she was a great henefhotress, and here 


she is supposed to have died shortly after-^ 
wards. 

Beresford, Admiral Loud Charles 
William De La Poer (6. 1846), entered the 
navy at thirteen. He accompanied the Prince 
of Wales (afterwards Edwai^ VII.) to India 
as naval aid6>de*camp. As commander of the 
Condor he rendered brilliant services at the 
bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. Three 
years later he took part in Lord Wolseloy’s 
expedition for tho relief of Gordon. In 1886 
he was made a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, but resigned in 1888 on the ques- 
tion of the strength of the fleet. Ho com- 
manded the Mediterranean Fleet, 1905-6, 
was made Admiral and Oommander-in-Chiof 
of the Channel Fleet in 1906. In 1909 he 
resigned his command, and a Committee of 
Inquiry on the question of Naval Administra- 
tion followed his resignation. 

Beresford, William Carr, 1st Viscount 
(h, 1768, d. 1854), a natural son of the first 
Marquis of Waterford, entered the army in 
1785, and first saw active service at the 
siege of Toulon in 1793. In 1799 he went 
to India and took command of a brigade 
of Sir David Baird’s army, which was on 
its way ‘to oppose Napoleon in Egypt. In 
Egypt he remained as commandtint of Alex- 
andria till its evacuation, when he returned 
home, and was sent to Ireland. In 1805 he 
shared in the conquest of tho Cape of Good 
Hope, whence he was des|)atched as brigadier* 
general with a small force against Buenos 
Ayres, which he took, only, however, in turn 
to be compelled to sunender to an over- 
whelming force. After remaining a prisoner 
for six months, he managed to escape, and on 
his return to Enghmd was sent in command 
of an expedition against Madeira, of which, 
on its capture, he became governor. lu 1808, 
with the rank of major-general, he joined the 
British armies in Portugal. In the spring of 
1809 ho was appointed marshal and general* 
issimo of tho Portuguese armies, and proceeded 
to co-oporate with the oouimandcr-in-chief. 
But in May, 1811, he rashly engaged the 
French at Albuera, and by good fortune, 
rather than skill of his own, gained;* victory. 
[Alruera.] In the campaigns of 1812 and 
1813 he was second in command to Welling- 
ton. In 1814 he was raised to the peerage 
and was immediately charged with an im- 
portant mission to BxaziL In the year 1815 
he was appointed to the command of the 
Portuguese armies by the King of Portugal, 
and for some time held that office, until ho 
came into political conflict with the people, 
when he threw up his appointiuent, and 
returned to England in 1822. 

Napier Penimvlar War ; Clark, Georgian 

£ra. [W. R. S.j 

Berlin, The Treaty of (1878), was con- 
cluded between Great Britain, Germany 
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Austria, France, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, for 
the settlement of affairs in the East after the 
war between Russia and Turkey. Its chief 
provisions were, that Bulgaria should be an 
autonomous and tributary principality under 
the suzerainty of the Sultan, to be ruled by 
a Christian government and a prince freely 
elected, and provisionally administered by a 
Russian commissary ; and that Eastern ^u- 
melia should remain under the direct political 
and military authority of the Sultan, under 
conditions of administrative autonomy, and 
should have a Christian governor-general, 
to be nominated by the Porte with the 
assent of the |X)wors. In the event of tho 
Porte and Greece being unable to agree as to 
^e rectification of their rrontier, the powers 
would mediate. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
wore to bo occupied and administered by 
Austro-Hiingary. The independence of 
Servia, Koumania, and Montencgi’o was 
recognised. Ardahan, Kars, Batoum, and 
other portions of Armenia, were ceded to 
Russia, as was also tho part of Bessarabia 
ceded to Roumania in 1856. [Crimean War.] 
Complete toleration, eqtinlity, and protection 
of all religions was guaranteed in Turkey, 
The plenipotentiaries who represented Eng- 
land in the Congress held under the presid- 
ency of l*xinoo Bismarck, which preceded the 
treaty, were the Earl of Beaconsfield and tho 
Marquis of Salisbury. Despite this treaty, 
by an autograph letter of Francis Joseph I., 
dated Oct. 6, 1008, addressed to the Premiers 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, these two pro- 
vinces were annexed to Austria-Hungary. 

Bermudas, The, or Somers 
were discovered in 1627 by a Spani 
Bermudas, who gave his name to the islands. 
They are about three hundred in number, 
though some twenty only are inhabited. In 
IGOO Sir George Somers, who was wrecked 
there on his way to Virginia, took possession 
of the Bermudas for the Crown, and settlers 
soon began to ariive from England. In Ifilfi 
a Bermuda Company was formed, and after the 
Civil War many Royalists came out to settle. 
The government, which has been representative 
ever since* 1620, is vested in a governor, an 
exeoutim council of nine members appointed 
by the ^own, and a House of Assembly of 
tlurty-six membera The convict settlement 
was abolished in 1862. 

> tfarthi, BrUMt, Colonies; Coke, West ItwUss* 

Bernard’s Case (1858). On Jaduaiy 
14th, 185fi, a desperate attempt was made by 
a man named Orsini, and others, to mjlrder 
tho Emperor of tho French, by thr^'ng 
bombs filled with explosives at him ne# the 
Opera-house in Paris. The attempt 
but many persons were injured andwm^ 
killed. Dr. Simon Bernard was indicM iz]^ 
England as an accessory before theT^aot. | 
He was probably an accomplice. 
a good deal of political feeling had ^eeii|^ 
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imported into the matter. The French 
Foreign Ofiice had addressed a despatch to 
England on the subject of the conspiracy; 
this had caused groat irritation, which was 
increased by the insulting language towards 
England used by some of the French officers 
in their address of congratulation to the 
Emperor Napoleon. It was felt that the 
conviction of Bernard would be a mark of 
subservience on tho part of England, and a 
triumph for the unconstitutional government 
of the French Emperor. The trial took place 
at the Central Criminal Court on April 14 ; 
and after a six days* hearing the jury re- 
turned a verdict of Guilhj, 

BemerSf Sir John Bocrchier, Lord 
(6. circa 1469, rf. 1632), the holder of many 
important state offices during the first paH 
of tho reign of Henry VIII., and tho best of 
the early writers of English prose, was born 
at Thcrfield in Hertfordshire, and probably 
educated at Balliol College, Oxford. In 
1474 he succeeded to the title of his grand- 
father — John Bourchier — who had been 
created Baron Berners in 1455. In 1496 
Berners aided in crushing the rebellion of the 
Comishmen, who had risen against Henry 
VII.’s tax-gatherers, and after fighting 
with the army in France at the taking of Te- 
rouonne (1573), he accompanied tho Princess 
Mary to Paris, as her .chamberlain, on the 
occasion of her marriage with Louis XII. 
(1514). In 1516 he was appointed Chancellor 
of tho Exchequer, and was subsequently 
English envoy in Spfiin, attended Henry VIII. 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and was 
installed in the office of Deputy of Calais in 
1520. Although in ill-health, and embarrassed 
by debt, he zealously performed tho duties of 
the position until his death in 1532. It was 
at Calais that he undertook a translation of 
Froissart’s Chronicles. The translation was so 
skilfully executed in idiomatic English that it 
might have been easily mistaken for an original 
work, and to its popularity has been ascribed 
the promotion of a taste for historical reading 
and composition in England in the sixteenth 
century. His other works include translations 
of several French and Spanish romances, and 
of the Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius, 

H. Walpole,^ Royal and Noble Authors, i. 239, 
The editio princeps of Berners’ Froissart wiy? 
l»riutcd by Pynson in London in two vols., 
15^ and 1525. After passing through many 
editions in the sixteenth century it was re-* 
printoj^y Mr. Utterson in 1812. 

[S. J. L.] 

Bernicia. [Northumbria.] 

Bertha (Bercta), Queen, ^ras the 
daughter of Charibert, King of Paris, and 
the wife of Ethelbert of Kent. On her 
marriage it was stipulated that she should be 
allowed to profess Christianity and worship . 
as she jddas^ The little Roman church of 
St. Martin at Canterbury was set apart for 
her use. Her influence was of great service 
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to Aug^ustine in his miaaionary work. [Av- 

OVBTIME.] 

Bede, Hid, EccIm., i., cap. 25. 

Bertric (BEORHTaxc) {d. 802 ), King 
of Wessex, succeeded on C^ewulf’s deuth. 
He inarried Eadburgh, daughter of Offa, 
and is said to have met his death by drinking 
a cup of poison prepared by her hands for 
another person. His reign is chiefly remark- 
able for the banishment of Egbert and the 
first appearance of the Danes on the English 
coast. Peace wds secured by the practical 
acknowledgment on the part of Wessex of 
the supremacy of Mercia. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron . ; Henry of Huntingdon. 

Berwick was one of the fortresses de- 
livered to the English in 1174, as security for 
the fulfilment of the conditions of the Treaty 
of Falaise, and it remained in their hands 
till 1189. It was one of the four burghs 
(Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and (Stirling being 
the other three) having a parliament, or 
court, of their own, and from its impoitanco 
and wealth was for centuries a thorn in the 
side of England. In March, 1296, it was taken 
by Edward I., and most of the townsmen i)ut 
to the sword, but was recaptured by Wallace 
in September, 1297. Having fallen again into 
the hands of the English, it was taken by 
Bruce in 1318, and hold by the Scots until 
after the battle of Halidon Hill, 1333, when it 
was seized by Edward III. From this time it 
was rarely in the hands of the Scots until it 
was surrendered by Henry VI., in 1461, in 
order to secure a refuge in Scotland. It became 
again an English possession in 1482. It was 
made independent both of England and Scot- 
land in 1651. In 1836 it was created a county 
of itself. 

Berwick, James Fitz- James, Duke of {b. 
1670, r/. 1734), was the natural son of James IE., 
by Arabella Churchill, the sister of the Duke 
of Marlborough. At an early age he was 
sent to learn the art of war under Charles of 
Lorraine, and was x^rcsent at the siege of 
Buda in 1685. In* 1687 he was created Duke 
of Berwick. After the Revolution of 1688, 
Berwick fought for his father in Ireland, and 
was present at the battle of tlie Boyne. He 
accompanied James to France, and served 
lender Marshal liuxembourg in Flanders. 
Ho was taken prisoner at N(»erwinden, but 
exchanged. In 1696. Berwick took a very 
prominent part in the uii successful plot for a 
Jacobite insurrection, which was to have been 
aided by a French force ; but it is probable 
t^t he knew little of the darker schemes of 
some of the plotters, who aimed at removing 
William III. by assassination. In 1704, 
Berwick, whose military talents were now 
highly esteemed, was appointed to the com- 
* mand of the French army in Spain. In 1 705 
he suppressed the Camisard insurrection in 
Languedoc. In 1 706 he was a^in sent to Spain, 
and he did much to restore the French cause, 
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which previously appeared almost desperate. 
In 1707 he completely routed the English and 
Imperialists at tbo great battle of Almanza, in 
which his opponent wasa Frenchman, Ruvigny, 
Marquis of Galway. In 1709, and the follow- 
ing years, he was employed in Dauphiuy, 
and conducted a skilful defensive campaign. 
In 1713 he returned to Sxmin and captured 
Barcelona. In 1716 he was appointed com- 
m.andant of Guienne ; and in 1718 he once 
more led a French uriny into Spain, this time 
in opposition to Philip V., whom ho had done 
so much to place on the throne. At the 
conclusion of the interval of peace, which 
terminated in 1733, Berwick was called to 
sux)erintond the operations on the Rhine. 
He was killed by a cannon-ball at the siege of 
Philipsbiirg. Berwick was created a poor of 
France and a grandee of Spain. One of his 
sons was created Duke of Liria, in Spain, 
and the other Duke of Fitz-James, in the 
peerage of France. Berwick’s military 
tabrnts were of a very high order, and per- 
haps not altogether unworthy of comparison 
with those of his e,elebiatod uncle. In some 
other respects his characteristics wore not 
imliko those of ^larlborougb. Ho had the 
same coldness, and could be disturbed neither 
by excitoTnent nor by danger. His integrity, 
piety, and high sense of duty were umiues- 
tionod, and his character has 'l)e(*n v(^ry highly 
Xn'aised by Montesquieu. Bolingbroke cidled 
him the best great man that over Jived. 

Berwick's MS^moires, written by himself down 
to 1716, and continued to 1734 by tjie Abb4 
Hook, were pnblisl led in 1778, with uu Sloge Ilia- 
toriqiie by Montesquieu. [S. J. L.] 

Berwick, The Pacificatiox of (1639), 
was the name givtn to the agreement con- 
cluded between Charles E. and tiveS(;otchCom- 
inissioncrs, the terms being that the Scottish 
and the Royalist armies should bo disbanded, 
eexdesiastical mutters rct’erred to a free general 
assembly, and civil matters to a parliament. 

Berwick, Thk Tueaty of (January; 1560), 
was eonc'liidfMl between Queen Elizabetli (repre- 
sented by th(3 Duke of Norfolk) and the Lords 
of the ( ^ongroi'ati on (q. v. ) . Its obj ect was the 
e.xpulsion of the French garrisons and troops 
from 8eotland, Elizabeth engaging to send 
troops to tlio North for that purpose. 

Bessboroilg^9 John William Pon- 
soNiiV, 4tu Eaul of (5. 1781, d. 1847),betto 
known as Ijord Duncannon, entered Parlia- 
ment for Knaresborough in 1806. He was 
an active member of the Whig party for 
many years, and had a considerable share in 
drafting the ^form Bill. In 1831 he was 
made Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, in 1834 he received the seals of the 
Home Office, and in 1835 the IMvy Heal. In 
1816 the Earl of Bessborough was appointed 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland by Lord John 
Russell. His accession was very popular, 
as he was a resident Irish htndlord, and had 
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always displayed a patriotic and liberal 
interest in Irish aifairs. His viceroyalty ex- 
tended over the period of the great famine, 
and his efforts were earnestly directed to the 
alleviation of that calamity. He died in 
May, 1847, during his tenure of office. 

BexlejTt Nicholas Yansittart, Lord 
(h. 1766, d, 1851), the son of an East Indian 
Director, was educated at Oxford and 
called to the bar in 1792. In 1796 he was 
returned to Parliament for Hastings. In 
February, 1801, he was sent with plenary 
powers to detach the court of DenraaA: from 
the Northern Alliance, lletuming to England 
he was elected for Old Sarum, and supported the 
Addington ministry, under which he held the 
office of joint Secretary to the Treasury. Ho 
continued in office when Pitt again resumed 
the Premiership, and, in 1805, was appointed 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. This place he 
resigned in the same year through some 
difference with Pitt in regard to Lord 
Melville’s conduct. In the ministry of Lord 
Grenville he again became Secretary to the 
Treasury. In 1812, haying published some 
letters on financial questions, he was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by Lord Liverpool. 
In this important office ho remained eleven 
years, and on his resignation was raised to the 
peerage with the title of Lord Bexley, and 
was at the same time appointed to the offieo 
of Chancellor of the Duchy erf Lancaster, which 
he held for nine years. ‘‘Industrious and 
plodding,” says Mr. Walpole, “ he had mado 
an excellent Secretaiy to the Treasury ; but 
he had neither the knowledge of finance nor 
the dexterity of debate which would have 
qualified him for the post which, by a 
strange fate, he occupied for a longer period 
than any of his successors.” 

Memoirs of Lord Liverpool; Castlereagh, Me- 
moirs and Despatches ; Spencer Walpole, Hist, of 
JEJng. from 1816 . 

Beymaroo, The Battle op (Nov. 23, 
1841), was one of the dististers which befell the 
English during the first Afghan War. The 
English wore in cantonments near Cabul ; and 
on the 14th of November a large force of 
Afghans, which had assembled with cannon 
on the Beymaroo hills, was dislodged with 
some difficulty by Brigadier Shelton. On 
the 22nd they appeared again at Beymaroo. 
On the 23rd a strong force set out before 
daybreak to dislodge them. The hill; was 
carried without difficulty, but thousands of 
men quickly swarmed out of the city, and the 
English were overmatched, with oii|y a 
single gun to answer the long-range nSMich- 
locKs of the Afghans. The troops, shot flown 
like rabbits, pining with cold and hiwer,^^ 
lost courage and refused to follow their om^rs. 
Finally, the whole body of English ampliers. 
abandoned the field and took to ft|ght« 
[Afghan Wars.] 

Kaje, Afuhan War; Abbott, Afgham TTan 


Beyroat. The Bomraudmeht of (1840). 
A joint British, Austrian, andTurkish squadron 
in this year sailed to the coast of Syria, and 
proceeded to bombard Beyrout, a sea-port at 
the northern extremity of the Pachalic of 
Acre, which was held oy the troops of the 
rebellious Pasha of Egypt, Metemet Alir 
The town was quickly r^uced to ruins. 


Bhawulpore, or Boodpoutra, is a 

native state of the Pnnjaub governed by a 
prince called the Bhawul Khan, with Bhawul- 
pore as his capital. The Bhawul Khan’e 
dominions extended at one time across the 


Sutlej to the Upper Indus, but he was a 
tributary of the Dooraneo monarch. Runjoet 
Singh demanded the same tribute, and, on 
failure of payment, seized the territory 
between the rivers. The Ameers of Scinde 
also took from the Bhawul Khan a large 
district on the left bank of the Lower Indus. 
Thus pressed, he readily accepted, in 1838, 
the protection of the British, by whom his 
dominions were guaranteed against further 
encroachments on the part of his powerful 
neighbours. 


Bhopal A small Indian native princi- 
pality in Malwa, in the valley of the Ner- 
buddah. In 1778 the reigning prince was 
the only chief in Centml India who afforded 
any support to General Goddard in his adven- 
turous march across the peninsula. This 
created an undying friendship between the 
Bhopal dynasty and the English, who pro- 
tected Bhopiil agfiinst the Mahrattas. In 1817, 
during the Mahratta War, Lord Hastings con- 
cluded a defensive alliance wuth this state, and 
granted it five valuable provinces which had 
been taken from the Peishwa. The Bhopal 
state has long been governed by female rulers 
or Begums, who have displayed great capacity 
for administration. The principality is said 
to be the best governed of the Indian native 
states. In the Indian Mutiny the Begum of 
Bhopal gave great assistance to the English, 
and both she and her daughter and successor 
wore created Knights of the Star of India. 

Bhonsla was the family mime of the 
Rajahs of Nagi^re or Borar. [Mahrattas.] 

Bhotan War, The (1864—1865). In 
the year 1862 a quarrel arose between tlr . 
independent Bhotan state in the Eastern 
Himalayas and the English government with, 
refereneqg^to some frontier territories in 
Assam. Various outmges were committed 
by the Bhotias on English subjects, and in 
1863 an embassy under the Hon. Ashley 
Eden was insulted and iU-treated. War was 
declared in Nov., 1864. It was badly con- 
ducted, and the country was unhealthy. The 
Bhotias struggled desperately, but finally 
were comjMll^ to sue for peace. The Bhotias • 
ceded the frontier districts of Assam, for which 
the English agreed to pay a yearly grant of 
25«000 rupees. 
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Bhnrtpore. A native state of Rajputana. 
The town of Bhurtpore has been twice be- 
sieged by tho English. (1) In 1805, the 
Bhurtpore Hajah having taken part with the 
Mahrattas, General Lake determined on in- 
vesting the place. It was a town and fortress, 
eight miles in circumference, surrounded by 
a lofty mud wall of great thickness, and pro- 
tected by numerous bastions, and a deep 
ditch filled with water. It was garrisoned 
by about 8,000 of the Rajah’s troops and the 
remnant of Holkar’s infantry. Without a 
sufficient siege train, without an engineer 
officer of any experience, without even a 
reconnaissance. Lake resolved at once to carry 
the town by assault. Four unsuccessful 
assaults were made, entailing the loss of 3,200 
men in killed and wounded, and the British 
finally were compelled to withdraw. This 
memorable siege lasted fi*om Jan. 4th to 
April 21st. (2) In the year 1825, a disputed 

succession to the throne of Bhurtpore occurred. 
The expelled prince had been under British 
protection, and so, though Lord Amherst w^as 
at first inclined for iion-iiitorvention. Lord 
Combermcre, tho commander-in-chief, under- 
took to reduce the hitherto impregnablo 
stronghold. Having demanded the dismissjil 
of the women and children, which was refused, 
he proceeded to bombard the town. After 
two months’ siege, tho assault was given, and 
in two hours the town w'as taken ; the fortress 
was then razed to the ground, and the rightful 
prince restored. 

Bhye, in Hindustani, signifies “lady,” 
and was affixed to the names of all Maliratta 
ladies of distinction— e.g., Tara Bhyo, the wife 
of the first Holkar ; Toolsye Bhyo, the cele- 
brated concubine of Jeswunt Rito Holkar, &c. 

Bible, Enot.ish Tkat^slations of thk. 
In the early times of English Church history 
translations of portions of the 8t;riptures 
were undertaken for the use of the l(;ss 
learned piiests. Bishop Aldhelm, of Sherborno 
(who died in 709), is said to have translated 
the Psalter. Bede translated the Gospel 
of St. John, and finished the work on his 
death-bed in 735. King Alfred encouraged, 
if he did not actually undertake, the trans- 
lation of tho Gospels, which was current in 
iihe tenth century. Towards the end of that 
Century, a Benedictine scholar, -®lHc (who 
died Archbishop of Canterbury in 1005), 
translated parts of tho Books of Moses, 
together with Joshua, Judges, Kings, Esther, 
Jobs Mac-cabees, and Judith. After the 
Norman Conquest, the early form of the 
English language graidoally altered, and these 
translations became obsolete. In the middle 
of the thirteenth century a version of the 
■whole Bible in Norman-French was current 
• amongst the nobles. In the fourteenth 
century, about 1325, two translations of the 
Psalms into English appeared almost at the 
same time. One was by William of Shore- 


ham, a Kentish priest ; tho other by Robert 
Rollo, who is known as the Hermit of Ham- 
pole. The end of the fourteenth century 
S41W the first complete version of tlio Bible 
into English, a work directed by John 
Wyclif, Besides being a philosopher and 
theologian, W}'clif was also a fervent and 
diligent pastor. He was struck by tho 
popular ignorance of the Bible, and resolved 
to remedy it. Ho himself undertook the 
Now Testament, and his friend and follower, 
Nicolas of Hereford, began the translation of 
the Old Testament. Nicolas advanced in 
his work as far as the Book of Baruch, when 
he was called to account for a sermon which 
ho had preached at Oxford. Wyclif, most 
probably, completed tho unfinished Avork. 
Jt would seem that this translation was done 
by the end of 1382, and Avas rapidly dissemi- 
nated among the people itinerant jireachers. 
Tho tramjation was mado from tho Latin 
version of St. Jerome, known as tho Vulgate. 
There was a groat difference in style between 
tho work of the two translators. Nicolas of 
Hereford gave a litoral rendering of the 
Latin in a stiff and bald manner. Wyclif 
was less a slave to the original, and sboAvod 6 
I)ower of forcible and idiomatic writing Avhich 
sots his translation as tho highest point in 
the dovcloi)ment of ISIiddlo English prose. 
No sooner was tho work done than Wyclif 
was aware that it needed revision. This 
task ho at once began, and it was curried on 
after his death by his follower, John Purvey, 
who finished the revision in 1388, and thereby 
gave greater uniformity and precision to the 
work. The circulation of tho Wyclifite 
versions in manuscript amongst the people 
did much to prepare the way for tho doctrinal 
changes which the influence of tho German 
reformers introduced amongst a growing 
party in the English Church. But Wyclif ’s 
tixinslation existed only in manuscript, and 
the printing-press had begun to work its 
cluinge in the spread of literature. A printed 
Bible was necessary, and thivS work was 
undertaken by a Cambridge 8(!holar, William 
Tyndale. He did not adopt Wyclif ’s version, 
bc(^iu8c its language was by this time anti- 
quated, and it was a translation of the Vul- 
gate, whereas tho knowledge of the Greek 
text had in his day made considerable pro- 
gress amongst learned men. Tyndile trans- 
lated tho New Testament from the Greek 
text of Erasmus, but was obliged to withdraw 
to the Continent for the purpose of printing 
it. In 1526 this translation, which was 
printed at Worms in 1525, was secretly 
introduced into England, and was largely 
circulated, though efforts were made by the 
bishops to seize the copies and commit them 
to the flames. Tyndale next began the 
translation of the Old Testament, and pub- 
lished, in 1530, an English version of the 
Pentateuch. He was continuing his labours 
when, in 1535, he was imprisoned at Antwerp, 
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and was put to death as a heretic in the 
following year by the order of the Emperor 
Charles V. A.t his death his translation had 
adranced as far as the end of the Books of 
Ctoonicles. His work was revised by his 
friend and follow-labourer, John Rogers, and 
its publication, under the name of Thomas 
Matthew (probably a wealthy merchant who 
found the funds for the undertaking), was 
begun secretly in Antwerp. Meanwhile, 
another English translation of the Bible was 
in progress at the hands of Miles Coverdale, 
who was favoured by Cromwell. This trans- 
lation was not made from the original, but 
was the result of a comparison of the Vulgate 
and the German tran^tions. It was pub- 
lished secretly (probably at Zurich) in 1535, 
and dedicated to Henry VIII., to whom it 
was presented by Cranmer and Cromwell. 
Tyndalo’s version, m edited by Rogers, was 
completed from Coverdale’ s translation. It 
was published by Grafton, an English printer, 
in 1637, and received the king’s licence. 
The royal sanction given to this translation 
marked the final victory of the party which 
was in favour of doctrinal reform. From 
this time the knowledge of the Scripturcjs 
was no longer regarded as dangerous for the 
people, but was expressly sanctioned. The 
circulation of translations of the Scriptures 
was eagerly promoted. In 1639 was published 
at London an edition of Matthew’s Bible, 
slightly revised by R. Taverner. In 1540 a 
considerable revision of this version was 
made under Cranmer’s direction, and Cran- 
mer’s Bible, known also as the Great Bible, 
was the first appointed to be read in 
churches” by royal command. In 1542 a 
reaction sot in. The Roman party objoc^ted 
to Cranmer’s Bible, and endeavoured to obtain 
a revision in their own favour. Henry VIII., 
by Act of Parliament, forbade the perusal of 
the New Testament in English to women, 
labourers, and uneducated persons. During 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary nothing 
more was done in the way of translation. 
But at the beginning of the reign of Eliza- 
beth appeared a new version, known as the 
Genevan Bible, because it was the work of 
English exiles at Geneva, where it was first 

E ublishod in 15G0. Chief among tho.trans* 
dors were Goodman, Whittingham, and 
Knox. It was translated from the Hebrew 
and the Greek, but^ as was to bo expected, 
betrayed leanings tof^ards the theology of 
Calvin. In conseouence of the oxisten^ of 
these various translations, Aiohbishop P^ker 
thought it desirable to establish a uniform^ 
and amended edition. He accordii^lyj^dis- 
tributed the various books of the Bib& as « 
they stood in Cranmer’s edition, amongal^he j 
bishops for revision, desiring them n<p. 
change the text save where it varied cwmi-? 
festly from the Hebrew or Greek ori{^aL | 
The result of two years of revision wa^ the ! 
publication, in 1568/ of the Bishops’ Bible. 


The Convocation of 1571 ordered that all 
Church ofilcers should provide copies for us^ 
in their churches. Finally, the English 
Bible assumed its present form in the reign 
of James*!. For the purpose of securing a 
complete revision, forty-seven of the most 
learned men in the kingdom wore selected 
for the task. They divided themselves into 
three companies, which met at Westminster,, 
Oxford, and Cambridge. Twenty-five under- 
took the Old Testament, fifteen the New 
Testament, and seven the Apocrypha. They 
worked under rules laid down by the king 
for their guidance. They were bidden to 
take as their basis the Bishops’ Bible, and 
depart from it only when necessary. The 
work done by the separate committees waa 
aftei’wards supervised and reduced to regu- 
larity by a committee of six persons. After 
three years’ labour the version known as the 
Authorised Version was produced. Some 
doubt, however, exists as to the nature of the 
authorisation. It bears on its title-page tho 
words “ appointed to be read in churches ; ” 
but there exists no record of any authori- 
tative or exclusive authorisation. However,, 
either by royal authority or by natural 
selection, the version of 1611 has ousted its 
predecessors, and for two centuries and a half 
has been exclusively used in England. lu 
1870 the conviction that increased knowledge 
both of the text and of the language of the 
original required an alteration of the Autho* 
vised Version, found expression in the Con- 
vocation of the Province of Canterbury, 
Two companies for the revision of the 
Authorised Versioa were appointed, one for 
the Old Testanci^nt, the other for the New. 
The members -chosen from Biblical 

scholars of various Protestant denominations, 
and committees wore formed in America for 
the purpose of acting with the English 
revisers. Following previous precedent, the 
object of the revisers was the revision of the 
Authorised Version with as few changes as 
was consistent with faithfulness. The re- 
vised version of the New Testament was 
published early in 1880, of the Old Testament 
in May, 1886. 

Anderson, AnnalA of the English Bible; Cotton, 
Hist, of Editions of the English Bible; Madden 
and Forsball, Wychjite Fersions. [M. C.] 

Bidassoa, The Passage of the (Oct. 7f 
1813), by the English in the Peninsular War, 
was a well-planned surprise of a remarkably 
strong pc^ion. The French held the heights 
of a lohy mountain group — the Rhune,J)he 
Coinmissari, and the Bayonette — and they had 
also strengthened their position by,|eurtifioial 
works. Wellington, with great skill, con- 
cealed the real )point of his attack. Suddenly, 
in the early 'morning of the 7th, the colunms 
of attack forded the river with speh celerity 
that the. French had not even fired a gun 
before the troops formed up on the right bank. 
One after another the three ridges — the 
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Bayonette^ Oommissari) and Puerto de Vera — 
were successively carried; but Clauael fell 
back on the Rhune, the strongest of all, and 
held it during the night. On the next day, 
afraid of being cut off, be retreated, and 
concentrated his forces on the ridge behind 
Sarro. The loss of the allies was 1,600, tliat 
of the French 200 less; but many of the 
reported losses among the former were really 
stragglers, who were Woming more numerous 
every day. 

Napier, Peninsular Ifar; Clinton, Pwiinsnlar 
Tfar. 

Bigod, Family of. Roger Bigod, a poor 
Noiman knight, entered England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and in 1075 received a 
grant of a large part of the confiscated lands of 
Ralph of Wader, Earl of East Anglia. His 
elder son' William was drowned in the White 
Ship, 1120; his younger, Hugh, obtained the 
earldom of Norfolk from Stephen (date uncer- 
tain), was confirmed in it by Henry II., and 
took part in the revolt of 1174. Hibson Roger, 
second carl and godson (afterwards third 
earl), was among the twenty-five executors 
of Magna Chartu. Hugh, third carl, married 
Maud, eldest co-heiress of William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, and had two sons — Roger, 
fourth earl, who inherited the Marshalsliip of 
England through his motlior, and died with- 
out issue; and Hugh, who was appointed 
Justiciar by the Barons in 1258, and whose 
son Roger succeeded his uncle in the earldom 
in 1270. It was this Bigod who helped 
to secure the Confirmation of tho Charters. 
He surrendered his earldpm and estates, in 
1302, to the king, and recefye^ them back for 
life only ; and though he left ft brother, upon 
his death in 1307, the' earldom became ex- 
tinct in tho Bigod family. 

Billotillg soldiers in private houses had be- 
come such an oppressive burden under Charlos 
I. that one of the clauses in the Petition of 
Right is expressly directed against tho practice 
of quartering soldiers or mariners on private 
individuals against their will. The practice, 
however, still continued until an Act passed 
in 1681 provided that “no officer, inilibiry or 
civil, or other persons, shall quarter or billot 
any soldier upon any inhabitant of the realm 
of any degree, quality, or profession without 
J|is consent.’’ This Act is suspended annually 
by the Mutiny Act, which allows soldiers to 
be billeted on innkeepers and vi(;tuallers. 

BiUs, Parliamentary, are either public, 
dealing with matters of public policy, or 
private, being such as concern ixjrsonal or 
local interests. The system by which legis- 
lation was founded on petition made it pos- 
sible to alter the terms of the petition so that 
the statute should not really answer to the 
request, and even to found a statute on a 
• petition in which the Commons had not con- 
curred. These evils were remedied in tho 
reign of Henry VI., when bills in the form of 


statutes began to be passed by both Houses^ 
As the Commons have the sole right of taxa- 
tion, the larger number of bills must originate 
with them. Bills on certain subjects, such 
as religion and trade, must originate in Com- 
mittee of the whole House. The mode of 
procedure with reference to bills is netirly the 
same in both Houses. In the Commons^ 
however, a member has to obtain leave to 
bring in a bill, but this is not tho case in the 
Lords. When leave is moved for, the title 
of the bill is read and its object is usually 
stated. If the motion is agreed to, the bill is 
ordered. It is then presented, and tho ques- 
tion is put that it bo now read the first time. 
This question must be decided without 
amendment or debate. If it is negativea,- 
the bill disappears from the orders, but th<J 
question may be again brought forward. If 
it is carried, tho question is put tliat it bo' 
read a second time, a day is fixed for tho 
second reading, and tho bill is printed. 
When the day com'qs tho bill api)ears in the* 
orders, and the question is put that it be mw 
read a second time. This is the ciitical stage,, 
and tho whole principle can now bo made a 
matter of debate. A bill may be opposinl at 
all its stages, but as it is at tKis point that 
opposition is gencmlly made, it is widl to' 
speak of this subject here. It is usual, in> 
opposing a bill, to do so by an amendment of 
postponement for three or six months, or by 
some resolution contmry to the tenor of the* 
measure. “ Tho previous question ” may also 
be moved. By this means, however, tho bill 
is not extinguished and can be ordered for 
another day, while tho postponement of a hilh 
to a time when Parliament wull not be sitting, . 
or the adoption of an adverse resolution, puts 
an end to it for the session. It is unusual to 
reject a bill in direct terms, and such a course 
would imply that it contained matter offen- 
sive to the House. When the bill has been 
read a second time, it is brought before tho 
Coiumiltce of the whole House, and receives 
any amendments which may be made to it. 
When it lias rt'ceived its final shape it is re- 
ported to the House. It has then to be read 
a third time, and after that the <g[ueStion is 
put “ That this bill do pass,” anej on this it is 
not usual to divide. It is then sent up to 
th<; liords or down to tho Commons, as tho caso 
may ho, .'ind may be amended or rejected by 
the House which receives it. If it is amended, 
it i.s again sent to the House in which it origi- 
iiat(^d, and if the amendments are disagreed 
upon, it is usual to send a message to stale 
the reasons of the disagreement, or to desire 
a conference. When the bill is passed by 
both Houses it receives the wyal Msent, 
which may bo given by commission, in the 
words, “La reine lo veult.” Tho fonn of 
dissent, “ La reine s’avisera,” has not been 
used since 1707, so thrit the crown may per- 
haps be sfiid to have relinquished its right in 
this matter. All money bills must originate 
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with the CommonS) and, though the ]!x)rdfl 
may reject a money bill, they may not amend 
it. This gave rise to the unconstitutional 
practice of ** tacking/’ by which, when the 
House of Commons wished to force a measure 
on the Lords, it was tacked on to a money 
bill, so that the Lords had to pass the bill 
entire dr refuse the supply. This plan was 
adopted on the questions of the Insh For- 
feitures, 1699, iind of tho Occasional Con- 
formity Bill, 1706. The rejection by the 
Lords of the bill repealing the paper duty, 
2l8t May, 1860, was viewed with much jealousy 
by the Commons. Such rejection is now made 
almost impossible by including the whole Onan- 
dal scheme of the budget in a single Act. 

Petitions to Parliament on private matters 
occasioned tho appointment of Iiee$vett.i.tikd. 
Triers of Petitions. These officeisjji.pjl^J^ey 
found no redress for the wrong completed of 
in the Courts, referred the matter to-Tarlia- 
ment. Petitions to the Coimpons are feequerft 
from the reign of From those, 

petitions private billa'mjrmeir rise. Thuilib 
. mss through the sa^o'^t^es as public bi^* 
In dealing with them ^le judicial functions 
of Parliament are especially prominent. Pri- 
vate hills are'^hroiight in on petition and at 
the expense of tho promoters. Before a 
private hill is brought in, it is subjected to 
Examiners of both Houses, who see that tho 
standing orders are complied with. The 
second reading of a private hill aftiriUvS the 
claim, but only on the supposition that tho 
facts stated in the preamble can ho made 
good. It is referred, if opposed, to jf Select or 
Special Committee to decide on this, and by 
this Committee tho question between the 
petitioners and their opponents is heard and 
.determined. [Parliament.] 

Sir T. £. May, Parliamentary Practice; and 
the authoritioj given under Farliamrnt. 

[W. IL] 

Binghani, Sm Hichard, who was em- 
ployed iii Ireland, 1580, was one of Elizabeth’s 
Wst able naval oilicers. In 1586 he was 
employed on service in Ireland, and cut to 
pieces a Scotch force which had landed to join 
the rebels on the banks of tho Moy. He was 
subsequently mndo Governor of Connaught, 
and, whilst hc^ng that office, gained con- 
siderable notoflety by putting to death all 
the Spaniards who were wrecked on the qpast 
of Irolond after the dii^ersion of tho Armada 
in 1688. 

BiiriiiTUi 650), the apostle of ‘Wes^z, 
was 2 >robably an Italian by birth, and Was 
commiasionea by Pope Honorius to scamr 
the seeds of the holy faith in those fartljMt 
inland territories of the English whiem^o 
teacher had yet visited,” but landingf in 
Hampshire in 634 he found that Wessex Wos 
still in heathenism, and accordingly nreac)ted 
the Gkispel there, meeting with immemate iftic- 
I^ess. Tho two king% gjmegils and Cwioh^, 
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were baptised, and Birinas was made first 
Bishop of Dorchester (on the Thames), whence 
he went up and down among the West 
Saxons— that is, from Dorset to Buckingham- 
shire, from Surrey to the Severn — preaching, 
catechising, baptising, calling many people 
to the Lord, and building and dedicating 
churches,” 

Anglo-Saxon Ckron.; Bede, fliat. Bedes, ; W 
Bright, Early Eng. Church Hist. 

Birminghaiiiy John, Earl of Loxjth 
(d. 1329), was descended from the Lords of 
Athenry, and was noininated,C'm 1318, com- 
mander-in-chief of tho English forces in 
Ireland. He won the battle of Dundalk, and 
sent Edward Bruce’s head to Edward III. 
As a reward for this service, and for his 
prowess in fighting tho O’Connors, he was 
made Earl of Louth. He was afterwards 
engaged as the ally of tho Butlers and of 
the Karl of Desmond in their feud with the 
houses of De Burgh and Poer. In 1 329 he, 
together w-j^h some 160 noblemen and gentle- 
men, was treacherously murdered by the 
“ Germans and savages.” 

Birmingham, as a market town, is of 
considerable antiquity. Previous to the 
Comiuest it formed part of the possessions of 
a family of the same name, and the manor con- 
tinued to belong to the Birminghains till the 
sixteenth century. In Leland’s time it was 
alieady known for its cutlery and hardware 
manufactures. During the Civil War Prince 
Rupert’s passage through tho town, in 1643, 
was resolutely opposed by tho inhabitants, 
and a sharp skinmsh took place. Birmingham 
shared largely in'the industrial movement at 
the close of tho 18th century, and rapidly 
reached a position of importance among 
English towns. Its inhabitants took a very 
prominent share in the transactions which led 
to tho Reform Bill of 1832. It received the 
franchise by that measure, a municipal con- 
stitution by the Municipal Corporations Act 
of 1835, was ^nted a University in 1901, 
and created a bishopric in 1904. Birmingham 
sends seven members to Parliament. 

Birmingluua Political Vnion, The, 
was an association formed in the beginning of 
1830, Its original purpose was to obtain a 
repeal of the Act of 1819 for the resumption , 
of cash payments; but it soon adopted the* 
programme of Parliamentary Reform, and be- 
came the centre of the agitation for that 
purpose. ^8 early as Feb., 1830, it was 
noticed and denounced in the House of 
Commons by Huskisson. Its leading member 
was Mr. Attwood, who afterwards salt in the 
reformed Parliament for Birmingham. ITie 
ori|pnal design was “to form a general 
political union between the lower and middle 
classes of the people ; ” and as the political 
unions of .many other places were affiliated to 
that of Bimingham, it may be said that the 
reform agitators of that town were practically 
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at the head^ol the moT^ment Wh^ the 
House of Lords showed a dispositioa to reject 
thje Bill, Immense meetings were held under 
the ausmces of the Birmingham Union, in 
which threats of refusal to pay taxes, and 
even of open violence, were freely used. In 
1831 a pr^lamation was issued against 

S )litical unions, and, in consequence, the 
irmingham Union considerably modified 
its organisation. It continued, however, to 
display neat activify, and on the 7th of 
May, 1832, all the Unions of the Midland 
Counties assembled at Newhall Hill, Birming- 
ham, to the number of. 150, 000 members. 
Such proofs <st( the determination of the 
country had their effect on the House o£ 
Lords, and brought about the final acceptance 
of the Bill. 

‘ Birmingham Bioth (1791) arose out of 
tlie intolerant party spirit which was largely 
evoked in England by the. agents of the 
French Revolution of 1789. In many places 
associations had been formed for the celebra- 
tion of the 14th July, as the anniversary of 
the Revolution. The extreme Tories, who 
styled themselves ‘‘the friends of order,” 
everywhere took alarm ; and in Birmingham 
a handbill was circulated in which the 
principles and objects of the association were 
grossly exaggemted or misrepresented. The 
association at onco denied its authenticity, 
and at first thought of wving up the meeting 
in consequence of the reeling excited by the 
circular. This opinion was, however, over- 
ruled; and the mooting took place on the 
14th July. While the members of tho 
association were at dinner, tho hotel was 
surrounded by a mob, who,?fifter shouting, 
“ Chunih and King ! ” for half an hour, retired 
only to return in redoubled force. They 
then broke into the house, but found that the 
members hud fied. Baffled and disappointed, 
they diverted their fuiy’ upon two Dissenting 
cliapels, which they demolished. They next 
attacked tho house of Dr. Priestley, and set- 
ting fire to it burnt it, together with tho valu- 
able library of its owner ; and for two days and 
nights they carried on the work of destruction 
against the property of prominent Dissenters. 
On the third day their efforts slackened, and 
on the fourth several squadrons of cavalry 
coming into the town soon restored order. 

' Langford, Birmingham ; Adolx>hus, Hiat, of 
Eng. 

Bishop. The highest order of clergy in 
the ChurcL; The early British Church was 
organised under bishops, three of whom were 
present at the Council of Arles in 314. Chris- 
tianity, which died away before the invasion 
of the English, was brought back in 
southern England by the Homan missionary 
Augustine, who, under the direction of Pope 
Gregory I., established bishops to direct 
^e ecclesiastical affairs of his converts. In 
Northumbria the Golumban missionaries 
Hist.— 7 


bad monastic bishops after their custom. 
When the conversion of England was com- 
pleted, and the Church united under the 
Koman organisation, Archbishop Theodore 
(669 — 693) carried out the work of diocesan 
arrangement. The whole of England was 
divid^ into dioceses which were the sphere 
of administration of a bishop. England was 
also divided into two ecclesiastical provinces, 
over each of which was set an archbishop. 
The mode of electing bishops seems to have 
varied : sometimes tho clergy appointed, somo- 
times the king in the Witenagemot. Tlie 
bishops sat in the Witenagemot, and also in 
tho shire-moots; they had temporal juris- 
diction within their own lands; moreover, 
they exercised a penitential discipline over 
mol's! offenders, and judged the offences of 
tjhe clergy, Tho connection between Church 
nd'StA'te was close, and we find no disputes 
.betweeij the ecclesiastical and secular juris- 
diction. Similarly, national or provincial 
councils made canons for tho Church, fie- 
quently in the presence of tho king and 

S dormen. Bishops ‘^libbn showed themselves 
tesmon, and Duns^n may be reckoned /is 
tHe first great English minister. After the 
Norman Conquest William I. recognised the 
political importance of bishops by di^ 
possessing the English occupants of their socs 
and setting Normans in their stead. Arch- 
bishop lianfranc was in all things William l.’s 
chief adviser, and by liis influence the eccle- 
siastical courts were separated from tho 
secular courts. The bishops no longer held 
pleas in the hundred court or shire court, but 
in courts of their own, which alone decided 
spiritual cases according to canon law. 
William II. applied to the lands of bishops 
the full rigour of feudal extortion, and kept 
bishoprics vacant that ho might himself 
receive their revenues. Under Henry I. 
Anselm raised the question of investitures — 
ho refused to receive at tlie hands of the 
king investiture to a spiritual office. The 
rosidt of this conflict was a compromise, by 
which it was agreed that bishops were to- 
receive tho emblems of their spiritual office 
from spiritual persons, and were to do 
homage to the king for their temporalities.. 
By this change the bishop were.oot really 
benefited; their constitutional position was 
made more like that of barons, and lost much 
of its distinctive character. Ilie election to 
bishoprics, according to the cahons, was in- 
vested in the chapter of the cathedral 
churches; but practically their right was 
exercised in accordance with the royal will. 
The methods of capitular elections fr^uently 
led to disputes, which were refeited to the 
decision of the Pope. In 1206 Pope Innocent 
III. rejected both the nominee of the king 
and of the Chapter of Canterbm'j% and ap- 
pointed Stephen Langton archbishop. From . 
this time the Popes frequently appointed, and 
appeals were common. The system of pro- 
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visions was in the next century extended to 
bishoprics. But as the crown grew stronger 
in the next century the king nominated, and 
the Pope appointed the same person by pro- 
vision. Papal interference was strong enough 
to overthrow the rights of chapters, but was 
powerless against a strong king. 

The bishops of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries were a stiong element in the re- 
sistance to the royal oppression, and rank 
amongst the staunchest upholders of English 
liberties. But the growth of Lollardism in 
the fourteenth century led them to support 
the crown, and under Henry VIII. they 
were unable to oppose the royal will. The 
alternations of religious policy in the reigns 
of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, led to 
frequent deprivations, imprisonment, and in. 
the case of Cranmor, Kidley, and l.^timer, to 
the execution of bishops. In the reigns wt 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth the rapacity of 
courtiers despoiled the sees of many of their 
possessions. Elizabeth showed her bishops 
scant courtesy, suspended them at her 
loasure, and even, threatened them with 
oposition. From that; time, with the ex- 
ception of the reign of Clmrles I., bishops 
oxorcised little political influence. Under the 
'^mmonwealth episcopacy was abolished and 
Dishops were dispossessed of their sees till the 
Restoration. The petition of the seven 
bishops to James II. against his declaration 
of indulgence, and their subsequent trial for 
libel and acquittal, is the last time when the 
action of bishops materially affected the course 
of English history. 

At present a bishop is the head of the 
clergy within his diocese. He has the ]K)wer of 
ordaining priests and deacons, of consecrating 
churches, and performing certain ecclesiastical 
acts according to the law of the Church ; ho 
is an ecclesiastical judge in ceitain cases 
within his diocese, and exercises disciplinary 
power over his clergy. There are two arch- 
bishops and thirty-five bishops in England 
and Wales. The ’Archbishops^ of Canterbury 
and York, and the Bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester, always sit as lords 
spiritual in the House of Lords ; of the other 
bishops, twenty-one are summoned (apart 
from Suffragans) in order of seniority of crea- 
tion. The Bishop of Sodor and Man is in 
no case a lord spiritual, and by an Act of 
1847, it was enacted that the number of 
lords spiiitual should not be increased by 
the creation of new bishoprics. Hie 
election to bishoprics was settled by an 
Act of 1544; providing that the king send- 
to the dean and chapter his licence tol elect, 
called his cotKje d'ilire^ which is alwjl^s 
companied by a statement of the per8on|i(rhom 
ho would have them elect; if they|4elay 
above twelve days the king may noi|inato. 
In the 1848 the Dean and Chamr of 
Hereford elected, according to the roytS 
miWe^ Dr. Hampden; but at the tim& of luB 
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confirmation objections against him were ten- 
dered. The Court of Queen’s B^n^ dedded 
that these objections need not be received, as , 
the emge d'ilire was imperative. Thus the* 
appointment to bishoprics is practically vested 
in the crown. [Suffragan, Supplement! 

dtubbs, Con^U Biat ; Hook, Lives of the Arch» 
hishops of Canterbury ; Diocesan Histories, pab- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Chni^u 
Knowledge ; Boms and PhilUmore, Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law : (^win, De PrcesuUbm Anglia, 

[M. C.] 

Bishopric. The sphere within which a 
bishop exercises his autlmrity. In the 
British Church there soenap to have been 
^|hree bishoprics corresponding to the three 
provinces into which Britain was divided by 
the Romans. When in 597 Pope Gregory I, 
sent Augustine to evangelise England, his 
scheiho for ecq^siastical organisation was 
that London York should be the centres 
of the island.^ Augustine was to be Bishop of 
London with twelve suffragans, and was to 
send another to York, who was in turn to 
have twelve suffragans. This scheme was 
not fully carried out ; but the formation of 
secs marks the progress of the conversion of 
England, and tho sees followed the divisions 
of kingdoms or tribes. Augustine at Canter- 
bury was Bishop of Kent ; in 604 he sot up 
Justus at Rochester as Bishop of West Kent, 
and Mellitus at London as Bishop of tho East 
Saxons! In 625, Paulinus was ordained 
Bishop of the Northumbrians with his seo at 
York ; but the work of Paulinus did not hist, 
and Northumbiia received Christianity from 
the Columban monks of Iona, one of whom, 
Aidan, was Bishop of Lindisfurne in 

635. In 63w]^l^x created the see of East 
Anglia at Dun>»?ph. ^ In 635 the West Saxons 
received as bisht^ Birinus', who fixed his seat 
at Dorchester. The see of Mercia was, in 
650, sot up at Lichfield. Thus tho early 
kingdoms received bishops, and wore con- 
verted into ecclesiastical dioceses. The 
further organisation of England was due to 
the energy of tho Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Theodore, a monk of Tarsus, who laboured 
from 669 to 693. He broke up tho large 
dioceses, but in so doing followed tho lines 
of tribal arrangements that were earlier than 
the seven kingdoms. Ho divided East Anglia 
into north and south, and set a bisliop over j 
tho northern part at Elmhain in 673. He 
established a see for the Hocanas at Horeforo* 
in 676, and for the Lindiswaras at Sidna- 
chester in 678. The Northumbrian ChurcK 
had beipPG this conformed to the Roman use. 
Its largo extent was divided by the recog- 
nition of York as the see of the Deirans, 
while.Bemicia was divided between Lindis- 
fame and Hesdiam, which was made a see in 
678 ; in 681 the Northumbrian dominions in 
Strathclyde received a bishop at Whithern. 
In 680 the Hwiccas had a bishop at Wor^ 
cester, and the Middle Angles at Leicester. 
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In 705 W^aaex was divided by a new see at 
Sherborne,, and in 709 a mission see lor the 
South Saxons was set up at Selroy. In 909 
Kin^ Edward the Elder difid^ the see of 
Sherborne, and gave the men of Somerset a 
bishop at Welfi, and the men of , Devon 
a bishop at Crediton. The troubles of 
Northumbria affected its episcopal arrange* 
meats ; after 814 no Bishop of Hexham was 
appointed, and through the ravages of the 
Piets the bishopric of Whithem ceased about 
8X0. In 875 the monks of Lindisfame were 
driven to quit their monastery, carrying with 
them the body of St. Cuthbert. In 882 they 
settled at Chester-lo-Street, whence they were 
again driven in 990, and finally settled at 
Durham in 995. 

At the time of the Norman Conquest 
episcopal sees were transferred from villages 
to cities, as being moro convenient. Already 
in 1050 me see of Crediton had been changed 
to Exeter. In 1075 the see of Sliorbomo 
removed to Old Sarum, th^ of Selsey to 
Chichester, and that of Lichfllld to Coventry* 
The SCO of Dorchester was removed to Lin* 
coin in 1085. In 1088 the see of Wells was 
transferred to Bath ; that of Elmliam, which 
had been transferred to Thetford in 1078, was 
finally established in Norwich in 1101. With, 
the gradual conquest of South Wales the 
British Church lost its independence, and 
received Norma'n bishops. The Archbishop of 
St. David’s (who Jiad never perhaps exercised 
any practical ^thority over thd*bther Welsh 
bishops) became a suffragan of the province of 
Cantorh^y in 1 1 1 5 ; Bangor and Iiluudaff SQoh 
aftorwa^; and the see of St. Asaph was 
established (or possibly only ro-establishod) 
in 1143. Moreover, Henry 1. cared for 
the interests of the Church in England 
by subdividing the huge diocese of Lincoln 
in 1109, and setting a bishop over the great 
minster of Ely. In like manner the allegiance 
of the new English possession of Cumberland 
was strengthened by the appointment of a 
Bishop of Carlisle in 1133. 

From this time till the Reformation no 
now sees wore created. After the dissolution of 
the monasteries, Henry VII f. made some show 
of restoring tho goods of the Church by the 
creation of six now bishoprics — Westminster 
in 1540, Gloucester, Chester, Peterborough, 
and Oxford in 1541, Bristol in 1542. The 
see of Westminster did not long continue. 
Its first occupant, Thomas Thirlby, wasted 
its possessions ; ho was translated tf Norwich 
in 1550, and the see was dissolv^. In 
1542 the atioient see of Sodor and Man, which 
was founded by Pope Gregory IV., was 
annexed to the province of York ; hut as tho 
island of Man did not come into the possession 
of tho crown till 1826, its bishop was never a 
peer of Parliament. No further creations were 
9 made till the increase of populatitw in the 
nineteenth century led to the formation ot 
the see of Hipon in 1836, and of ManoheBter in 


1847. In 1836 the sees of Gloucester and 
Bristol were united, but were again separated 
in 1897. Recently new sees have been created 
by voluntary effort, according to the provision 
Qz an Act* of Parliament. The sees of 
Truro and St. Albans were founded in 1877, 
that of Liverpool in 1880, that of Newcastle 
in 1882, that of Southwell in 1883, that of 
Wakefield in 1888, that of Southwark in 1904, 
and that of Birmingham in 1904. ,[M. C.1 

y 

Bishopric, The. A special title ^iven to 
the patrimony of St. Cuthbort, which was 
ruled by the Bishops of Durham. On Ciith. 
bert’s consecration as Bishop of Lindisfarno 
in 683, Egfrith, the Northumbrian king, m{||le 
him largo grants of land round Lindisfame, 
as well as the vill of Craik near York, and 
tho town of Carlisle. In 883 the monks 
of Lindisfame were fieeing with the body 
of their patron saint before the Danish 
invaders. Tho Danish king was dead, 
and his host waa without a leader. St. Cuth- 
bort appeared in a vision to Abbot Eadred, 
and bade him tell tho Danes to take as their 
king a young captive who was a slave. The 
Danes oj^eyed the admonition, and their new 
king Guthred, aided by the advitee of Alfred 
the Great, showed his gratitude by. conferring 
on St. Cuthbert the land between the Tyne 
and the Tees. Over this new grant, and the 
old lands of the church of Lindisfame, tho 
bishop was given tho rights and dignities of 
tho kmg. Bishop Cutheard (900—916) pur- 
chasedlthe auoient parish of Bedlington north 
of the Tyne,^with an area of thirty square 
miles, and received a grant of similar juris* 
diction over it. It is probable that WilUam 
the Conqueror, finding this state of things, 
considered it desirable to leave it unchanged, 
and recognised the lands of the chui’ch of 
Durham as a county palatine. [Palatine 
Counties.] Tho liishopric was not co-oxtonsivc 
with the diocese of Durham. It consisted icff . 
tho modern county of Durham, an# the diji 
tiiets known as Bedlingtonshire, Islandshire, 
and Norbanishiro. Within this the bishop 
held his own toui*ts and appointed his own 
officers ; writs ran in his name, and he had 
his own mint. The men of.tbe bi^opric 
were simikrly privilegecj, and W^nt by the 
miino of llaliiverefolcy men for H© defence of 
St. Cutlibert and his patrimony. This ex* 
ceptional position continued till the Ecclo* 
siastieal Commissioners recommended its 
abolition in 1833, and with the death of 
Bishop van Mildert, in 1836, the bishopric 
came to an ond. 

Surtees, MUtoty of 

Nwth Durham: ; ^ ^ mis Hintoria 

EcclesicB Dmelm0it^, in twys^lsa, 

iores. ^ ^ ^ ^ [M. C.] 

Bishops, The ^Ievbn, is iho appclla* 
tion usumly given t^the pv^'latos 
were tried for theUa.xdMmK*') to .. Earned 11. s 
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Declaration of IndnlgCtice (q.v.)* On Apiil 
25th, 1688, the king issued his second Decl^- 
tion of Indulgence^ and on May 4th an Oi^er 
in Council enjoined that it should be read in 
all churches on two successive Sundays, the 
bishops being required to distribute copies of 
it in their dioceses. Ihe Primate Sancroft 
and six bishops (Ken of Bath and Wells, 
White of Peterborough, Lloyd of St. A«siph, 
Trelawny of Bristol, Lake of Chichester, and 
Turner of E^) drew up and presented a 
petition, depknng the loyalty of the Church, 
but begging'^Jtid be excused from reading in 
Divine serv&eA^ illegal declaration, since 
Parliament haa‘'d(Bclared that the sovereign 
had no power to dispense ^ith statutes. 
** This is the standard of rebellion,” James 
said as hC' read it; and, when only four 
churches in London obeyed the order, he 
determined to take his revenge by trying the 
bishops for publishing a seditious libel. The 
bishops, after having at the king’s command 
acknowledged their writing, were committed 
to the Tower, where they were visited by 
many Whig peers and a deputation of Non- 
conformist sympathisers. When the trial 
came on, the handwriting was proved by the 
evidence of^the clerk, who had hoard the 
bishops’ confession; and Sunderland, whom 
they had begged to present it, proved the 
publishing. Among the counsel for tho 
defence was Somers, afterwards Chancellor, 
whose speech on this occasion created his 
reputation. After some hours’ disputing, the 
king’s brewer, who was on the jarYi was 
persuaded to risk tho loss of royal pam>nage, 
and a verdict of Not Guilty was returned 
(June 30th). The action of the king in this 
matter lost him the active support of the 
Church, and disposed it to at least acquiesce 
in the measures of William of Orange. 

Macaul^, JEftst., ch. viii. ; Kauke,'Ht«t. o/ 
bk. xvji.,ch. vii. 


Blaok Act, The ( 1722 ), w^as the name 
given to»an Act passed!^ to check the out- 
rages committed by persons with their faces 
blackened or otherwise disguised, who ap- 
peared in Epping Forest, near*Waitham, and 
destroyed the deer. The penalty of death 
was in^sed on all such transgressions of the 
law. llie Act was made perpetual in 1758, 
but was repealed in 1827. 

Black Aaciac. [Assize.] 

Blaokbim Biota, The (1826), were a 
demonstration by the weavers of Lanwiir| 
against the use of machinery. In Aliril • 
large number of persons assembled at|Heii- 
field and proceeded to Accrington, wheif^^they 
demolished the machinei^ in several fhills. 
The mob then prooeeded' to Blackbum| an(i^‘ 
though a party of dragoons arrived th|re as 
soon as the rioters, could not pipvent 
them from breakiq|p .into the factory of 
Messrs. Bannister, so4 Co. A collision 


occurred; stones and firearms w^l'e freely 
tised by the mob ; and the Biot Act was read. 
A great deal of Messrs. Eccles’ machinery 
was destroyed, %nd much damage done all 
through the 'town; and the excitement be- 
came so dangerous that the (lagoons were 
ordered to clear the streets. The following 
day algreat deal of destruction was completed, 
and another collision occurred between the 
rioters and the military, in which the former 
were finally routed by a discharge of musketry, 
nine persons being killed and several wounded. 
Similar riots broke out next day in Man- 
chester. Troops, however, quickly poured 
into the disturbed districts, and tho riotous 
assemblages w'ere ai an end. 

Black Death, The. This name has 
been given to an epidemic disease of fearful 
destructiveness which devastated England, 
in common with the rest of ^ Europe, 
ip 1348 — 9, and, burst forth anew in 1361 — 2, 
and again in ^69. In contemporary and 
later hteratiw it is usually callett the 
“Pestilence,” or the “Groat Pestilence,” 
under tho former of which expressions it is 
mentioned by both Chaucer and Langland. 
It is regarded as having been merely an 
aggravated outburst of the ordinary plague, 
which had been smouldering among tho 
population since 1342, and was suddenly 
kindled into fatal activity by the working 
of special causes, due tf natural pheno- 
mena of rt^!^e concurrence imd exceptional 
power. • Tho forces of nature, we are 
tol4» had been let loose ; for sev^l years 
^ mighiy earthquakes, furious tornadoes of 
wind and rain, violent floods, clouds of 
locusts darkening the air or poisoning it with 
their corrupting bodies, aiid other abnormal 
manifestations of elemental strife, had been, 
from China to Europe, destroying men and 
their works, blighting vegetation, turning 
fruitful lands into noxious swamps, and 
polluting the atmosphere. Whether these 
disturbances of nature were answerable for 
the visitation ^may be questioned; but there 
is abundance of evidence to prove their 
actual occurrence, and the ablest scientific 
writer on the subject — Hecker — has no doubt 
of the connection between the adulteration of 
the air that followed them and the virulence 
of the pestilence. “This disease,’’ he 8ays» 
“was a consequence of violent commotions 
in the earth’s organism — if any disease oj^ 
cosmictiljyrigin can bo so considered.” tt 
would safe at least to suspect that th6 
lingering traces of the epidemic of 1342, and 
the general physical demoralisation produced 
by the disturbance of the conditions of 
life, left men’s bodies an easier prey to the 
malignant agency. The quickening power, 
howeve^; ^ came from the East. Carried by 
cominer65 across the Black Sea from Western. , 
Asia to« Constantinople, the disease spread 
widely and swiftly Irom that centre, and 
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early in 1347 fell upon Sicily) MarseilleB, 
and several towns on the coast of Italy. 
After a brief pause at these placeS) it broke 
out with unsparing fury at ; Avignon in 
January, 1348 ; advanced thence to Southern 
France, to Spain, to Northern Italy, and 
early in April appeared at Florence, where it 
came under the observation of Boccaccio, 
who has loft a debiiled account of its action. 
Passing through France and visiting, but 
not as yet ravaging, Germany, it made its 
way to England. This country it entered at 
some point in Dorset, where it cut down 
its first English victims in August, 1348. 
Thenco it travelled — b^way of Devon and 
Somerset, of Bristol, Ofoucester, and Oxford 
— to London, but so slowly that winter had 
begun before it reached the capital. Soon it 
embraced the whole kingdom ; no spot, how- 
ever isolated, escaped its rage; England 
became a mere post-house. Its chief symp- 
toms in this country were spitting, in some 
cases actual vomiting, of blood, the breaking 
out of inflammatory boils in parts, or over 
the whole, of the bodj^ and the ai)pearancc 
of those dark blotches i^on the skin which 
suggt^sted its most startling name. Some of 
its victims died almost on the first attack, 
some in twelve hours, some in two days, 
almost all within the first three. Before it 
medical skill was powerless; few recovered, 
until, as the plague drew towards its close, 
men bethought them of opening the hard, 
dry boils — a" treatment that relieved the 
system of the venom and saved many lives, 
(.'ontagion bore it everywhere; the clothes, 
the bn^ath, everything the patient touched, 
the very air that surrounded him, were 
poisoned with it; oven a glance of his eye, 
nun fancied, might strike down the onlooker, 
its career in England on this visitation lasted 
for about a year ; but its destnictivo energy 
would seem to have been at its height 
between May, 1349, and the following 
Michaelmas, the summer heats doubtless 
stimulating its fury. The havoc it made in 
the population far exceeded that made by 
any similar scourge recorded in history ; the 
exaggerations of a contemporary annalist, 
gross as they are, help us to realise its 
extent. Towns, once close packed with 
men, were stripped of their inhabitants ; and 
to so pernicious a power did the plague rise 
that the living wore scarce able to buiy’^ the 
dead. In c^ain religious houses, out of 
twenty inmates there hardly survived two. 
By several it was reckoned that barely a 
tenth part of th^, population had been left 
alive.’' It is sfo&d that it slew 100,000 
human beings in London — 60,000 of whom 
were buried in a plot of ground which Sir 
Walter Manny had bought for the purpose, 
, a space now covered by Smithfield — nearly 
60,000 in Norwich, and proportionate num- 
bers in Bristol and other leadin^^ citiesi These 
numbers are thought incredible; blit one 


scrupulously careful living writer has found 
evidence which satisfies him that at least 
half the population died by this outbreak, 
whilst another, of equal industry, admits 
that the full sum of the victims cannot have 
been less than a third. And the leaning of 
historians is generally towards the higher 
reclponing, by which the actual carnage 
would amount, at highest, to 2,500,000, at 
lowest, to 1,600,000, for the estimates of the 
population at tho time range' from 3,000,000 
to 6,000,000. For obvious i^a^ns, the mor- 
tality was greatest among the clergy and the 
humbler classes; yet the^ contagion reached 
even the highest. A newly-elected Primate, 
Bradwardino, and Edward Ill’s, daughter, 
Joan, caught it and perished. Fbr a time its 
progress seemed arrested by the Scottish 
border, and ** tho foul death of the English ” 
is said to have been a favourite oath with the 
Scots, who felt a malicious pleasure in their 
enemies’ misfortunes; but tho scoft’ers soon 
involved themselves in tho same disasters by 
making a foolish raid into England, and the 
work of death went forward in Scotland also. 
The disease passed over to Ireland, whore, if 
report can bo trusted, it discrinvinatod between 
the intruding English and tho natives; the 
former were taken and the latter loft. Its 
immediate effects on society were of the kind 
usual in such frightful calamities. Humanity 
showed itself at its worst and its best : there 
was much reckless profligacy and revolting 
selfishness, but not a few examples of self- 
sacrificing devotion. The terror-stricken 
rushed to religion for comfort and help ; 
many gave up lands and goods, and sought a 
haven in monasteries; an earlier and fierce 
fanaticism— that of the Flagellants — was re- 
organised, and fascinated or, horrified men by 
its ghastly ritual. Tho permanent impression 
that the Black Death made qn the human 
memory is shown in several ways — in this 
conspicuously, that it was set up as a fixed 
mark to reckon time from ; it Whs long a 
practice to date charters and legal instru- 
ments from it. Far more important were 
its economic and remoter historical con- 
sequences. The great social movement of 
the fourteenth century gained by it an ini- 
potus, if not an originating force, and found 
in it tho most favourable conditions of 
success; it led, b}* regular stages, to the 
rising of the commons under AWt Tyler; 
and the whole system of farming was revolu- 
tionised by it. * It has even been surmised 
that England owes to it the picturesque 
hedge-rows that divide her fields. It is 
certain that the wages of labour at once 
more than doubled through the scarcity of 
labourers; that proclamations were issued 
and statutes were passed fixing tho price of 
labour at its former rate, and imposing 
penalties on all who demoded or gave more ; 
that, these proving iriRltective, others, and 
again others, were passed? with the same aim 
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and a like result; that ill feeling arose be- 
tween those who lived hy and those who lived 
on manual labour, which at last drove the 
working classes into rebellion. And the 
difficulty of gettini^ their lands tilled by the 
old method of villein services and nired 
labour forced the lords and religious houses 
to break up their estates, hitherto managed 
for them by bailiffs, into farms, which they 
lot on leases to the actual tillers of the soil. 
But this was the issue of a long and compli- 
cated process^ the details of which are too 
abundant to be given here. The visitations 
of 1361—2 and 1369 wore also formidable in 
the extent of their ravages, yet mild as com- 
pared with their terrible prodecessor. They 
may be regarded as stages in the gradual 
settling down of the “ great mortality into 
tho endemic state that it remained in for 
centuries. 

Hecker, Epidemics of the Middle Ages ; J. E. T. 
Bogers, Buitorg of Agriculture and Prices in 
England, vol. i.; Longman, Life of Edward JIL ; 
Papers in vols. ii. and iii. of Fortnightly Review, 
^ F. Seebohm and J. £. T. Bogers ; Creighton, 

. Epidemics of the Middle Ages. [J. li.] 

Black Dog of Arden, The, was the 
nickname applied by Piers Gaveston to Guy, 
Earl of Warwick. “ Does he call me dog Y ” 
said Warwick. ** Let him beware lest 1 bite 
him.” 

Wolsinghom, Bist, Anglic. (Bolls Series), vol. 
i. 115, 133. 

Black Friday the name given to 
tho 11th of May, 1866, when a commercial 
panic was at its height. 

Black Hole of Calcutta, The (June 
20, 1756). Sm'aj-ud-Dowlah, the Nawab of 
Bengal, a young man, cruel, effeminate, and 
debauched, whe^ succeeded Alivordi Khan 
early in 1756,, was greatly enraged with the 
English at Calcutta for concealing a fugitive 
from him. He marched down on Calcutta on 
June 18 oh the pretence that the English had 
erected some new fortiftcations without con- 
sulting him. The town was ill-prepired to 
resist an assault, and was moreover weakened 
by tho disgraceful desertion of Mr. Drake, 
the governor, with the military comman- 
dant, who slipped off unperceived, and 
rowed down to the ships. Mr. Holwell was 
thereupon placed in command by common 
consent, and the fort was gallantly held for 
forty-eight hours, when it became negpssaiy 
to surrender. The Nawab ^ve Mr. IwlweU 
every assurance of protection, and f^irei 
about dusk to his encampment. In 8|lto d 
this the prisoners, 146 in niimber|^W0ra 
thrust into a narrow chamber, some wenty 
feet square, wluch had been used w th0 
prison of the garrison, and, however sui|l^ fc* 
the confinement of a few turbulent soldiers^ 
meant simply death the wowd thrud into 
it at the sword’s in one of the lotteit 
nights of the most sdtey season of the yeat. 
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The 'agonies endured during this terrihlo 
n^ht were^horrible beyond expression. The 
night was intensely hot, and as the torments 
of thirst and sufiocation came upon them, 
the prisoners struggled with one another for 
a mouthful of fresh air at the windows. They 
insulted the guards to induce them to fire on 
them. The majority died in raving madness; 
and the few who survived owed their lives to> 
the freer ventilation obtained by standing on 
the bodies of their dead or dying companions. 
Twenty-thi’ee ghastly survivors alone were 
dragged out the next morning. Mr. Holwell 
was so broken that he had to be carxied before 
the Nawab, who m^ifestod no compunction 
at the results of his imamous cruelty. 

J. Z. Holweirs Genuine Narrative, &o., 1758; 
Blill, Bist. of India, voL iv., chap. iii. ; aud the 
striking account in Macaiday's Essay on Lord 
Clive. 

Black Kail was tho compulsory pay- 
ment exacted by the border chieftains from 
the dwellers in the more civilised districts on 
the English side in return for the protection 
of their cattle and goods. The levy of black 
mail was made a |elony by 43 Eliz., c. 13 
(1601). The name was also given to the pay- 
ment made to the chiefs of some of the High- 
land (dans bv those who lived in their 
neighbourhood in return for the immimity of 
their cfittlo from capture. It did not entirely 
cease till 1745. 

Black Koimtain Wav, The (1868). 
The Hussunzye tribe of Afghans, inhabiting 
the Agror Valley in the Black Mountain 
range, broke out into hostilities and attacked 
a police station. As they showed no dis- 
position to submit, General Wyldo was sent 
against them, Sept. 2Gth, and after various 
operations, which lasted till the 7th of Nov.^ 
reduced the insurgents, who submitted, and 
the force was withilrawn on the 10th. 
[Lawrence, Lord.] 

Black Prince. [Edward, The Black 

PlONCE.] 

Black Sea Conference, The. In 

1871, in c()n8oquence of a declaration by 
Eussia that "she would no longer he bound by 
the Treaty of Paris of 1856 with regard to 
the navigation of the Black Sea, a Conferences 
of the Powers was invited to meet at London 
to settle the questions. In assuming a right 
to abolish her own treaty on^gements, there 
can beflb doubt that Russia counted upon 
some general understanding she had arrived at 
with Prussia, to the effect thfdr the latter power 
would assist her in effecting her wisjies. Some 
delay arose in the assexabling of the Con- 
ference owing to the anomalous position of 
France, but cm Dec. ISth, Lord GianviUe 
received « formal intimation that a French , 
plenipotentiary would present himself at the 
Conferenoe. The emergency at Paris, how- 
ever, prevented this, and the representatives 
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of the other powers proceeded to deliberate 
without France ; but the Duke de Broglie, the 
French plenipotentiary, eventually appeared 
on March ]3th. As the result of^the Con- 
ference the Treaty of London was concluded. 
Its provisions were that articles XI., XIII., 
and XIV. of the Treaty of Paris, 1866, are 
abrogated; that the principle of closing the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus is maintained 
with power to the Sultan to open the said 
straits to the fleets of friendly and allied 
powerri, in the event that the execution of 
the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris should 
require it ; that the commission for managing 
the navigation of the Danube should bo con- 
tinued in its present form for a further period 
of twelve years. The result of this treaty 
was to open the Black Sea to Russian ships of 
war, and to allow the Sultan to open the 
Dardanelles to foreign ships of v^ar if the 
defence of his throne required it. 

Black Watclli The, was the name origin- 
ally given to the semi-independent bodies of 
Highlanders who were entrusted by the English 
government with the duty of keeping order 
in the Highlands. They were embodied as a 
regiment of the regular army (the 43rd, 
afterwards the 42nd) in 1740. Three years 
afterwards they were removed to London. 
In May, 1743, the greater part of the regi- 
intmt mutinied, and set out northwards. 
They were pursued, surrounded, and com- 
pelled to surrender. Three ringleaders were 
put to death, and the remaind(T of the 
regiment sent to the West Indies, and to 
Flanders. As a regiment of the regular ai-my 
the Black Watch has since borne a distin- 
guished part in nearly all the wars in which 
Ihigland has been engaged. 

Blackheath, The Battle op (June 22, 
1497), was fought between the troops of 
Henry VII. and the Cornish rebels. The 
r(;bels had hikon up a strong position on a 
hill at Blackheath, within sight of London. 
The king had recalled the troops destined for 
service against Scotland, and had collected 
together at London a largo army composed of 
all the fighting men in the neighbouring 
counties. He stationed one portion of his array 
(under his personal command) in St. (ieorge’s 
Fields. A second detachment, under the 
command of the Earls of Oxford and Suffolk, 
was ordered to make a circuitous march round 
the hill occupied by the rebels, and take up 
as strong a position as possible in their rear. 
The remainder of his forces, under Lord Dau- 
beny, he sent forward to attack the rebels 
in front. Tlie Comishmen fought bravely; 
but ill -armed, ill -led, without horse or 
artillery, they were unable to offer any 
long resistance to the disciplined, wcU- 
/•quipped troops who attacked them in front 
and rear simultaneously. Two thousand 
of their number were slain, and the 
remainder surrendered. Among the.'Wge 


number of prisoners were the rebel loaders 
Lord Audley, Michael Joseph, and Thomas 
Flammock, who were put to death, 

BImUow HiU, an eminence between 
Warwick and Coventry, was the scene of tho 
execution of Piers Gaveston bj' tho revolted 
barons under the ^Jarls of Lancaster and 
Warwick in 1312. 

Blaokatone, Sir William (6. 1723, d, 
1780), was the posthumous son of a Cheapsido 
silk-mercer, and was educated at the Clmrtcr- 
house and Pembroke College^ Oxford. He 
obtained a fellowship at All Souls, and was 
called to the bar by the MiddloTernplo in 1746. 
His practice was never largo, and after a 
few years he devoted his attention mainly to 
collegiate matters. As bursar of All Souls 
he showed administrative skill and zeal for 
reform ; and the building of the Codrington 
Library was mainly duo to his exertions. 
In 1767 ho was elected to a fellowf«hii> at 
Queen’s College, where his architectural acti- 
vities again displayed thcmBclvos. A year 
later he was elected to the newly founded 
Vincrian Professorship of Law, and delivered 
from that chair the lecture's whi(;h wore sub- 
sequently (1765) embodied in the “ Commen- 
taries.” The fame of his lectures caused him 
to return to a more active professional life. 
In 1761 he was appointed Principal of New 
Inn Hall, a post which ho held for five years 
in tho vain hope of establishing at Oxford a 
college for legal education. He also during 
this period sat in Parliament for Hendon and 
Westbury. From 1770 until his death he 
was one of the Judges of tho Common I’leas. 
As a writer upon law his faults are mainly 
those of his ago — an unscientific arrangornent 
and a loose terminology, Bentham has exposed 
these faults with groat vehemence, but at the 
same time does full justice to Blackstone’a 
merits as an expounder. “ He it is,” he SJiys, 
“who, first of all institutional writers, has 
taught jurisprudence to speak tho languagf© 
of the scholar and the gentleman.” Tms 
sentence accurately represents Blackstone’s 
claim to bo remembered, and will explain 
why laymen 2 *ogard his work with reverence 
and lawyers with indift'orencc. 

Be<)ides tho CommontaHe» on the of 

England, of which numerous editions have 
appeared, Blackstoue wrote sevsral tracts on 
questions of constitutional law, tliat on tho 
Middlesex Election, and on the Extent of 
the Powers of Parliament, being the two 
best known. The Commentaries have been re- 
ari-auged with doubtful advantage by B. M. Kerr 
and Mr. Seijeant Stephen. A Life by J. C. 
Clitherow is preftioed to Blackstone's Reports 
(folio, 1781). A biography and list of works 
published, and in manuscript, by a “ Gentleman 
of Lincoln’s Inn’* (Dr. Douglass), appeared in 
1782. See also Montage Burrows, Worthies oj 
All Souls, and Junius, Letter xviii. 

[B. R. W.] 

Blackwater, The :^ttle op (1598), was 
fought near the fort of tw^jiame in Tyrone. 
Hugh O’Neil, called the "arch rebel,” here 
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defeated the English Marshal, Sir Henry 
Bagnall, who had marched to the relief of 
the fort. O’Neil killed the English leader 
with his own hands. One thousand five hun- 
dred o6 the English fell, and all their stores 
and ammunition were captured by the Irish, 
as well as the fort itsell The forces engaged 
on each side amounted to something like 
5,000 men. This victory led at the time to 
an almost general revolt of the natives. 

Sydney Papere ; Fronde, Hiet, of Sny. 

Bladensberg) The Battle of (Aug. 24, 
1814), fought during the American War, took 
its name from a small village on tho left bank 
of the eastern branch of the Potomac. This 
position commanded the only bridge over the 
river; and hero tho American general. Winder, 
prepared to oppose the advance of the British, 
under General Boss, upon Washington. To 
effect their object it was necessary for the 
British to carry tho bridge and the command- 
ing position of the Americans. Ross accord- 
ingly formed his forces into two columns, one 
under Thornton, the other commanded by 
Brooke. Tho attaoJe was entrusted to the 
former; and so fierce an onslaught did his 
column make upon the defenders of the bridge 
that it was carried immediately, together with 
a fortified house at tho farther end. On the 
other side of the river, Thornton’s column 
was joined by Brooke’s men, and a general 
attack was made upon the American position. 
One impetuous charge carried it, and tho 
whole American army broke in confusion, 
And, fiying through Washington, never stopped 
till they had taken up a position on the 
heights of Georgetown. After a short rest, 
the British advanced, and on the same evening 
entered Washington without encountering 
any further opposition. , . 

BlaJke, Robert (A 1699, <f. 1657), was bom 
at Bridgewater and educated at Oxford. Ho 
sat in the Long Parliament as member for 
Bridgewater. At tho outbreak of tho Civil 
War he raised a regiment, took part in the 
'defence of Bristol, and successfully held 
Taunton against the Royalists. In 1649 
Colonel Blake was appointed one of the com- 
manders of the navy, and shoi*tly afterwards 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. He was 
eminently successful as a naval commander. 
He drove Prince Rupert from the British 
seas to take refuge in the Tagus, and, 
in January, 1651, destroyed almost the 
entire Royalist fieet in Malaga |l!arbour. 
Later in the year he recovered the lOha^pel 
Island fortresses from the RoTalist8,iitid%as 
made a member of the Council of Sllite. In 
May, 1652, he fought a sharp but iidecisive 
action with the Dutch in the Straits of Dover; 
and on September 18 defeated theii in the 
Downs. In November he fought terrible 
engagement against the Dutch Tan 

Tromp, whoso were greatly iuperior. 

The English were defeated and compelled to 


take refuge in the Thames. Blake was present 
in the bloody and obstinate engagements in 
February and June, 1653, but, owing to iU- 
health, took no part in the great English 
victory of July 29, in which Van Tromp was 
killed. When war broke out between England 
and Spain in 1656, Blake was appointed to 
command the English fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. In April he performed the daring 
feat of sailing into the harbour of Teneriffe 
in spite of the fire from the forts, and cap- 
tured a large fleet of ^Ueons which lay at 
anchor there. He died the year following, 

i ’ust as ho was entering Plymouth Sound, 
le was buried in Westminster Abbey, but 
after the Restoration his remains were disin- 
terred and hung at Tyburn. Clarendon 
speaks in very high terms of his ability as a 
naval commander. ‘^He was the first man 
that declined the old track, and made it 
manifest that tho science might be attained 
in less time than was imagined ; and despised 
those rules which had been long in practice, 
to keep his ship and his mon out of danger, 
which had been held in former times a point 
of great ability and circumspection ; as if tho 
principal art requisite in tho captain of a 
ship had been to be sure to come safe home 
again.” 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion ; Whitelocke, 
Memorials: (iuizot, Cromwell; Hepworth Dixon, 
Robert Blake: Admiral and General ot Sea. 

[F. y. p.] 


Blanche^ Daughter of Henry IV. 
(d. 1392, (f. 1409), vras married in 1403 to Louis 
of Bavaria, eldest son of the Emperor Rupert. 

Blanche of Lancaster. [Lancas- 
ter.] 

Blanche of Bavarrey wife of Edward 
Crouchback (second son of Henry III.), and 
mother of Thomas of Lancaster (executed 
after the battle of Boroughbridge, 1320), 
was tho daughter of Robert of Artois, brother 
of St. Louis, and the widow of Henry, King 
of NavaiTe. 


Bland^ John 1555), the rector of 
Adisham m Kent, was one of the martyrs 
of the Protestant persecution of Mary’s reign. 
Being convicted of heresy by a commission 
composed of Thornton, Bishop of Dover, 
Collins, the deputy of Cardinal Pole, and 
Nicholas Harpsfeld, the archdeacon, ho was 
burnt Canterbury. 


Bland's Case (1586). John Bland, a 
currier of London, was brought to the bar of 
the House of Commons for usiny slanderous 
lang^ge, saying that the curriers could get no 
justice in the House, and that the shoemakers 
were unjustly favoured. On account of his 
poverty he was dismissed upon making his 
submission on his knees, and paying twentjf 
shiUings to the sergeant. This is an impor- 
tant preoedeiLt for the power of the House 
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of Commons to imnish even non-members for 
offences against its privileges. 

D'Ewes, Jowmab 0/ ihi ParlxavMntB of Qiutn 

EUtaJMh (1682), p. 966. 

Blail]cete6M« The name given to a body 
of Manchester workmen who met at St. 
Peter’s Pield, March 10, 1817, each man 
carrying a blanket or great coat with him. 
It was intended to join u^e Derby rioters, and 
march on London; but the attempt proved 
completely abortive. 

Blasphaiay. ^fore the Beformation, 
offences against religion, of which blasphemv 
was one, were almost exclusively dealt with 
in the ecclesiastical courts, and several 
statutes, passed in the fifteenth century, gave 
the bishops power to deal with the offence. 
These powers were not finally dropped till 
the temporary suppression of the ecclesiastical 
courts in 1640, and their revival after the 
Bestoration without the ex-officio oath. In 1677 
the common law writ, de hceretieo eomhurendOy 
was abolished by Parliament ; but the judges 
henceforward treated Wasphemy as an offence 
at common law. It has been hold to consist 
of denial of the being and providence of (rod, 
or uttering contumelious reproaches against 
Jesus Christ or the Holy Ghost, or denying 
the truth of Chiistianity. According to the 
celebrated judgment of Lord Hales in the case 
of Hex V. Taylor^ Christianity being par^l 
of the law of England, to reproach the Chris- 
tian religion is to speak in subversion of the 
law ; ” but in a later case (1883) it has been 
held that a person may attack the. funda- 
mentals of reli^on without being guilty of 
a blasphemous libel ** if the decencies of con- ’ 
troversy aro observed.” [Beg. v. Foote and 
liamsay, 1883.] Pemilties against blasphemy 
were enacted by 9 and 11 Will. Til., cap. 32, 
and by 63 Geo. III., c. 160. In Scotland 
a statute of 1661 prescribed the penalty of 
death for blasphemy, which was mitigate to 
fines and imprisonment by 6 Geo, IV., and 
7 Will. IV., and 1 Viet., c. 6. 

6ir J. Stephen, Hi»t. of the Criminal Law, il. 

306, Ac. 

Blenheim, The Battle op (Aug. 13, 
1704), was fought during the third campaign 
in the War of the Spanish Succession. 
Louis XIV. had determined to menace 
Vienna, hoping to strike at the heart of the 
Austrian power, and at the same time to make 
full use of the assistance of his Bavarian ally. 
Marlborough, however, perceived his object 
and effected a junction with Prince Eugene, 
who oommanded the Imperial forces in Wiir- 
temborg. They were hampered by their 
colleague, Prince Louiiipf Baden, a general of 
the old formal school. The Schellenberg, a 
hill above DonauwOrth, was stormed, and 
the Bavarians driven from it. Next day 
Marshal Tallard effected a junction with the 
armies of Manhal Marsixi and the Elector of 
Bavaria. Marlborough and Eugene 1 ^ rid 
HiiT.^70 


of Louis of Baden by persuading him to attack 
the fortress of Ingolstadt, and prepared for a 
decisive battle near BHndtheim or Blexiheim. 
This village was situated on the northern b^k 
of the Danube, near the place where it is 
joined by a little brook, the Nebel. About two 
miles away, and nearlv parallel to the river, is 
a range of low wooded hills. The small stream 
of the Nebel runs from these hills. The 
Nebel divided the two armies. Marlborough 
commanded the left of tho allied forces, 
Eugene the right. Tallard was opposed to 
Marlborough, the Elector of Bavaria and 
Marsin to Eugene. Tallard committed the 
^eat error of throwing all his best troops 
into Blenheim, thereby weakening the centre. 
The attack of Lord Cults on the village was 
repulsed. Marlborough, seeing the weakness 
of the French centre, threw his cavalry across 
the Nebel, and after a terrific .struggle cut 
the French line in two. Meanwhile, on the 
right, Eugene only saved the battle by the 
st^diness of his Prussian infantry. He 
had been greatly hampered by the difficulties 
of tho ground. Marlborough’s cavalry charge 
on tho French centre had won the day. Tne 
French cavalry fled ; Tallard was taken 
prisoner. Tho French troops in Blenheim 
were surrounded, and surrendered after a 
gallant resistance; but tho forces opposed 
to Eugene retreated in good order. The 
allies aro computed to have lost 11,006 
men out of an army of 62,000, the French 
altogether 40,000 out of 60,000, including 
14,000 prisoners. Tho broken army of the 
enemy retreated with extreme rapidity, and 
with(irew beyond the Bhine. 

Marlborouffh^s Corre^ondenoe ; Coze, MarU 
borough; Alison. L\fe of Marlborough; Stanhope, 
Beign of Q^eenAnne, 

BligB, Captain William, well known in 
connection with the mutiny on the Bounty^ 
in April, 1789, which was caused by his 
tyrannical conduct, was in 1806 appointed 
Governor of New South Wales, but his ap« 
pointment was so unpopular, and his conduct 
so harsh and despotic, that in Jani^y, 1808, 
he was deposed by the colonists, ana the other 
civil and military ofiScers of the colony, and 
sent back to England. [Pitcairn Island.] 

Blockade. Neutrality ; Armed Nev« 
TRALiTY ; Paris, Declaration op,] 

Blockade, The American. It is a prin- 
ciple of intemational Uw,that a State cannot 
blockade its own ports. Wh^, therefore, tho 
American Civil War broke out in 1861, 
President Lincoln had to choose between the 
blockade or the declaration that the Con- 
federate riiips were pirates. The American 
government chose the former, and on tho 
19th of April declared the ports of the revolted 
provinces to be blockaded. This practicall}' 
recomised the existence of war with the 
Conmderates, and the ibglish government 
were therefore justified ur recognising the 
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fathom l^tates as bellifferents, which was 
done May 14, 1861. The Federal govern-* 
ment protested that the recognition by Eng- 
land was an unfriendly act, but subsequent 
writers on international law, both American 
and English, are agreed that England was 
acting strictly accoMing to the recognised 
principles of the law of nations. 

Wheaton, International Law ; Phillimore, 
International Law* 

Bloet, ItOBEBT, BxSKOP OF LINCOLN (<f. 
1123), though bom of obscure parentage, was 
Chancellor in 1090, which office he hold till 
his appointment to the see of Lincoln in 
1093. He became one of Henry I.’s chief 
ministers, and is the first man to whom is 
given the title of Justiciar, indicating a 
definite office. He held this office from 1100 
to 1107, when he probably fell out of favour 
with the king, and retired into private life. 
Henry of Huntingdon, who was brought up 
by the bishop, gives an interesting picture of 
his household, and says that Bloet ** excelled 
all other men in giaco of person, in serenity 
of temper, and in courtesy of speech.** 

Henry of Huntingdon, Hist* Anglor*, p. 300 
(Bolls Series). 

Blois, Pbtbb op (d. 1200), was descended 
from a noble family of Brittany, and studied 
at Paris and Bologna. Subsequently ho 
opened a school at Paris, and was invited to 
England by Henry II. lie became Chancellor 
of Canterbury Cathedral, and afterwards 
Archdeacon of Bath, hut was deprived of it 
for his attachment to William Longchamp. 
Afterwards, however, ho was made Arch- 
deacon of London and prebendary of St. 
PauVs. He was the author of numerous 
letters, more than 200 of which are extant. 
Many of them are very valuable for their 
notices of the politics and manners of the 
writor’s age. The Continuation of In- 
gulf *8 History of Crowland from 1089 to 1117 
professes to have been Written by Pet6r of 
Blois ; but it is probable that it was composed 
at a later date. 

Hardy, Deecripthe Catalogue, ii, 128. Peter of 
Blois* Epistles were printed by X)r. Giles the 
Patrres EceUtiat Anglicanoe, Oxford, 18^ | and 
they will be found in Migne, Patrolog^ vol. 
207. 

Blondel, or Blondian, ob Kbsu, was 

a celebrated French troubadour who became 
attached to the court of Richard Ii He is 
said to have discovered the place of t]||ie king’s 
imprisonment in Gennany by sinMg the 
king’s own favourite lays before each Jeep ;aiid 
fortress till the unfinished song was m lex|0h 
taken up and answered from the wiMows of 
the castle of Loewenstein, where Riewd was 
imprisoned. The 8tor5% however, fpes^ot 
appear to be older than the fifteenth ^ntm^. 

Blonddl, Robert (». 1390 F d* 14#P),1ras 
a member of tho"^ court of CharlM Fill, 
of France, and was chaplain to Quetn Mgry 


of Anjou. He wrote several works designed 
to excite his countrymen to shako off the 
English yoke, and was the author of a work 
called De Heduetione Normannia, which is a 
highly valuable contemporary narrative of the 
expulsion of tho English from Northern 
France. 

Blondel’s De BmI. Homan* is printed in Mr. 
Stevenson’s Eatpnleion of the EniUeh from Eor- 
mandy (Bolls Series), 1883. 

Blood, Colonel Thomas (d. 1681), was 
an Irish soldier of fo^une remarkame for 
his reckless audacity. In 1663 he joined a 
conspiracy to seize Dublin Castle, but tho 
plot being discovered, he fled. In 1670 he 
seized tho Duke of Ormond in the streets 
of London with the intention of lianging liim 
at Tyburn, but the duke fortunately escaped. 
In the next year Blood distinguish^ himself 
by attempting to carry off . the Regalia from 
the Tower, and very nearly succeeded in his 
object. Charles II., however, pardoned him, 
and gave him an estate worth £500 a year. 

Blore Heath, The Battle of (1459), was 
fought, during tho Wars of the Roses, be- 
tween the Lancastrians, under Lord Audley, 
and tho Yorkists, who were commanded by the 
Earl of Salisbury. The latter was marching 
southwards with the intention of effecting a 
junction with the Duke of York, and Lord 
Audley was despatched to intercept him. 
They met on Bloro Heath, about two miles 
and a half from Market Drayton, in Stafford- 
shire. The Yorkists, though inferior in 
numbers, were completely victorious. Lord 
Audley, and many other leading men on tho 
same side, were killed, and a large number of 
prisoners were taken. Salisbury’s further 
march was unintemipted, and he effected a 
junction with the Duke of York at Ludlow. 

Boadioea, Bnddig, or Boudicca (the 
ordinary form of the name has been stigma- 
tised as “ the gibberish of editors ”) (d. 62), was 
the widow of Prasutagiis, chief of the Iceni, 
and was tho loader of the great revolt against 
the Romans in the time of Suetonius Faulinus. 
The tyranny and oppression of the conquerors 
had been brought to a climax by the atro- 
cious treatment to which Boadicea and her 
daughters were subjected, and the revolt 
she headed was a national one, and included 
most of the peoples of Central and East'em 
Britaiflf Her success at first was very great. 
The Romans were slaughtered in groat 
numbers, and many of their important towns 
taken, including the colonies of Oc^elodpnum, 
Londiuium, and Yerulamium. But the re- 
turn of Suetonius and his veterans turned 
the tide, and the BHtish were signally de- 
feated in a great ' ba^le outside London. 
According to Tacitus, BcMulicea committed 
suicide, but Dio Oasms asserts that she died 
a natural death. ^ Her revolt taught the 
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RomauB that the Britons were still capable of 
resistance to oppression^ and the recall of 
Suetonius in the next year wav the inaugura- 
tion of a milder and more conciliatory policy. 

Tacitus, xiv. SI, &c.; ii^ricola, 15; 

Dio Oassias, xii. 1, 12. 

Boaord of Cont^» Board of Trado» 

OtC. [CoNTBpL, Board qf ; T&adis, Board 

OF, &C.J 

Boclierf Joan (Joan of ’Kent), was an 
Anabaptist who was condemned by the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into heresy 
in 1549. Their report being that she held 
heretical and erroneous opinions on the 
nature of the incarnation, she was burnt to 
deiith May 2nd, 1550. “She died,*^ says 
Mr. Fronde (Hist of Eng.f v. 291), “being 
one of the very few victims of the ancient 
hatred of heresy with which the Reformed 
Church of England has to charge itself.*' 

Bocland, iu Anglo-Saxon legal phrase- 
ology, was that land which was hdd by book 
or ‘Charter. Originally, it was distinguished 
both from the “ Folcland/’ or public domain, 
and from the “ethel,” or estate, which was 
held by an individual by prescriptive right. 
But in later times the characteristics of ethel 
land were lost, and bocland was equivalent to 
^*alod,” or land which was held in full 
ownership by an individual, whether it had 
been inherited as part of an original allot- 
ment, or whether it had been separated from 
the public land and allotted to an individual 
by the king and the Witan, by charter or 
legal process. Bocland might bo alienated 
inter v'woSf or devised by will, and it might 
be entailed or otherwise limited in descent. 
The owner was not liable to any public 
burdens on his land, except the trvnoda neces^ 
3itas, [Land, Tenure of.] 

Schmid, Getetze der Angelsachsen, jKSSdj Allen, 
On tho PrerogaUve, p, 143; Reeves, Htst. of Eng, 
Law, i. 5 (ed. of 1869] ; Spelman, Glossary ; 
Lodge, Essays on AngUhSaxon Lava; Stubbs, 
Const, Hist., 1. 85. 

Boece, or Boetins, Hector (5, 1465 ? d. 
1636), Scottish historian, was bom at Dundee, 
studied at Aberdeen and Paris, and became 
first Principal of the King’s Colley at 
Aberdeen. He was the author of a History 
of Scotland, first published in Latin in 1526, 
and translated into English by Bellenden ten 
years later. It is composed with a good deal 
of literary skill, but is altogether valueless as 
an authority, the narrative being full of 
legends and romantic tales of all kinds. 
B^e’s History was very popular, and 
through it| as Mr. Burton says, “the won- 
drous tale of thft annalii of Scotland got a 
hold on the European mind.’* 

‘ A XDdtrioal veniou of the Hnfk of the Chvoni^ss 

^ Scotland f/ Eseksr, Boyis was exeouted by 
William Steward at the eommand of Mugaret, 
wife of James .IV. It hss been eemod by 
Hr. W. B. Tnnhatt ia the SoBs SeriSs 0868).- 


Boer Wart The events which led 
to the outbreak of this conflict are narrated 
under Thaksvaal Colony. The first shot 
was fired on Oct. 12, 1899, when the <Boen 
attacked an armoured train. The Boer plan 
of campaign was to attack the principal 
British towns adjoining Boer temtory, and 
to invade Natal, with the object of capturing 
Pietermaritsburg and Durbao. Maf eking 
was invested by Cronje, Kimberley by 
Weasels, and Joubert led the Natal inva* 
sion. On Oct 20 the invaders were checked 
by a British force at Talana Hill, but General 
Penn Symons was killed, and it was judged 
expedient to quit Dundee and withdraw to 
Ladysmith. On the 2l8t the British under 
General French attacked the Boers at Elands- 
laagte. After some severe fighting the 
enemy’s contingent was completely broken 
up ; all the equipment of the force and about 
three hundred prisoners were captured. On 
Oct. 24 Sir George White engaged the Boers, 
and withdrew after four hours’ fighting, 
having received a message which assured 
him that the Dundee column was too near 
to Ladysmith to be cut off. The Dundee 
force reached Ladysmith in a state of much 
exhaustion. The unsuccessful action of 
Lombard’s Kop and the disaster to the 
Gloucesters at Nicholson’s Nek led to the 
investment of Ladysmith on the 29th. Hap- 
pily a Naval Brigade, whoso guns were the 
saving of the place, reached Ladysmith in 
time, and General French, whose services 
were to be so valuable elsewhere, escaped in 
the last train which got away from the 
threatened town. On the following day 
General Buller, the Commander-in- Chief, 
reached Cape Town. The “ Entanglement 
of Ladysmith” necessitated a revision of 
plans. The projected invasion of the Orange 
Free State was deferred. General Buller ’s 
Army Corps was split up, a part went to 
Natal under General Clery, apa^ to Queens- 
town in Cape Colony under General Gatacre, 
in view of an expected invasion, and another 
part under Lord Methuen was despatched to 
the relief of Kimberley. General Buller 
landed in Natal on Nov. 26. 

The severe nature of our task was shown 
by the opposition which confronted Lord 
Methuen’s advance. Duringrthe last week of 
November he fought three engagements — at 
Belmont, at Enslin, and at Modder lUver— 
the latter an engagement in which the policy 
of the frontal attack, loi^g ere this deolareii 
by exports to be wasteful, began to appear, 
murderous and dangerous. Though in each 
of these engagements the British forces were 
successful, each was purchased by consider- 
able losses. After Modder Biver^ where he 
himself was slightly wounded, he found it 
necessar^T lo pause and recruit' his forces. 
Meanwhile Buller was preparing for a general 
advance in Natal, and on Nov. 30 the Govern- 
ment accepted the assistance offered by the 



Colonies. The second week in December 
was one of the blackest in the history of the 
British Empire. After a terrible night^s 
march, in wnich the guide missed his way, 
Gener^ Gatacre. on the morning of Dec. 10, 
was defeated at Stormberg, losing 719 men 
killed and wounded; on the lltii Lord 
Methuen was defeated at Magersfontein, 
where the Highland Brigade was cut up and 
General Wauchope killed, with a loss of 950 
killed and wounded, and on the 16th, to 
crown all, General Buller was repulsed at the 
Tugria Kiver with a loss of 1,100 men killed 
and wounded and ten guns. The immediate 
results were the appointment of Lord Roberts 
as Commander>in- Chief, with Lord Kitchener 
as Chief of the Staff; the creation of the 
Imperial Yeomany; and the enrolment of 
Tolunteers for the front. Matters were 
temporari^ at a deadlock, except that 
General T'rench was holding his own at 
Colesberg against Generals De Wet and 
De la Rey, 

That was the only bright feature at the 
beginning of 1900. On Jan. 6 the Boers 
tried to storm Ladysmith, but the attempt 
was gallantly repulsed by the garrison 
(with 600 casualties) at CsBsar’s Camp and 
Wagon Hill. General Buller crossed the 
Tugela, but met with a disastrous reverse at 
Spion Kop (Jan. 24), and was forced to 
retreat. On Feb. 6 he again attempted an 
advance, but was checked at Yaalkrantz, and 
again retired. Lord Roberts, who had 
reached Cape Town on Jan. 10, was now 
in a position to take the field. He determined 
to relieve the pressure on tho beleaguered 
towns by an advance through the Free State. 
On Feb. 9 he was at Modder River. On Feb> 1 5 
General French and the cavalry relieved 
Kimberley, after it had withstood a siege 
lasting one hundred and twenty-three days, 
during the greater part of which the garrison 
had endured the horrors of semi-starvation 
and, for the latter part of it, the added tenrors 
of bombardment. The besieging forces re- 
treated, Cronje at their head. General Frraoh 
pursued them, by Lord Kitchener’s direction, 
got ahead of them, and on Feb. 17 sehsecl the 
hills above Paardeberg. Next day the in- 
fantry came up and attacked Cronje*8 position. 
Our casualties were 1,000. It was work for 
guns rather than for infantry. The {Kwtion 
was bombarded, and on Feb. 27, tl^ anni- 
versary of Majuba Hill, Cronje surr^dered 
with 4,000 men. This event chan^^ tibe 
character of the Boer War, which fntm this 

time partook more of the nature of 

warfare. Pressure around LadysmSh hh<i 
been somewhat relaxed; General | BuUi|g 
fought his way through at Pieter’s Jwl, niM 
Lord Dondonald and the cavalry r^ idle 
the town on Feb. 28. For four 
Ladysmith had been isolated, andpts In- 
habitants had suffered the pangs of hunger, 
the inroads of fell disease, and the str^ 


of battle. The garrison and inhabitents 
were in a state of gr^t exhaustion. Dysentery 
and enteric fever in the town had proved 
themselves more formidable foes th^ the 
army of the Boers. Abo^t fortv per cent 
of the European population had invalided, 
and over five thousand of the military had been 
in the same predicament. The casualty list^ 
killed, wounded, and missing— of the army of 
relief totalled up to five thousand. With 
the relief of iJadymith the Boers vacated 
Natal. 

Half-hearted attempts wore made at Poplar 
Grove and Driefontein to check the advance 
of Lord Roberts, who occupied Bloemfontein, 
on March 13. Here there was an enforced 
halt of over six weeks, and a serious outbreak 
of enteric fever occurred. On March 28 
General Joubert died, whom Sir George 
White, who had felt the prowess of the Boer 
general, described as a soldier, and a gentle- 
man, a brave and honourable opponent.” 
On March 31 De Wet ambushed Broadwood’a 
brigade at Sanna*s Post, and four days later 
a detachment of Irish Rifles at Reddersburg* 
At last, on May 1, the army resumed its 
march. On May 17 a flying column under 
General Mahon relieved Mafeking. On 
May 24 a proclamation declared the annex- 
ation of the Orange Free State. Lord Roberts 
occupied Johannesburg without resistance, 
and rrosident Kruger left Pretoria on May 39 
for Waterval Boven. Our troops entered 
Pretoria on June 6, hardly any opposition 
being offered, and 3,000 British prisoners 
were released. Three days later toe Boer 
forces wore located and defeated at Diamond 
Hil\, twenty miles east of Pretoria. Frinsloo 
and 3,000 Free State Boers surrendered to 
General Hunter on July 29. Lord Roberts 
planned a descent upon Koomati Poort, 
in conjunction with tho troops under General 
Bailor, which had come up from Natal. 
The two generals dispersed the Boor forces 
at Dalmanutha and Bergendal, and at 
Nooitgedacht, on Aug 30, the remainder of 
the British prisoners were released. President 
Kruger fled to Lorenzo Marques, whence he 
sailed to Europe on board a Dutch man-of- 
war, and Koomati Poort was occupied on 
Sept. 25. The annexation of the Transvaal 
had already been proclaimed (Sept. 1), and 
Lord Roberts left for England. 

It seemed as if the war was over. It was 
not OYjjff but it was entering on a new 
phase. For eighteen months a vigorous 
guerilla warfare was practised not only by 
the burghers hut al^ hy the disaffected 
Dutch of Cape Colony. Keinforiements of 
30,000 men were sent out. It was necessary 
to cut short the food supplies of the guerillas 
if the war was ever to end. Lstm mots of 
country were devastated,* and the Boer womeif * 
and cnildren gathered into concentration 
camps. The Bom, however, being in ^is 
maunsg. relieved of the care of their families. 



oarried on hostilities with all the more energy. 
In February De Wet inyaded Gape Colon 
but withdrew from the Colony in 
eighteen days, with the loss of his guns, 
munitions, and half his men. Negotiations 
for peace ensued, but broke down chiefly 
on the question of the treatment of the Cape 
rebels. Lord Kitchener adopted a new 
policy-^thut of block- houses and mobile 
columns. Wherever there was a line of 
block-houses, and there were many, com- 
itmnication with a base was assured. Up to 
the close of 1901 there was a great deal of 
desultory fighting, in which on the whole 
the British had the advantage, though Christ- 
inas Eve was saddened by the disaster to 
a yeomanry camp at Tweefontein, which the 
Boors captured by a night attack. 

A system of “ drives** by mounted troops 
WHH now organised. On one drive ** alone 
600 prisoners were taken. The losses, how- 
ever, were by no means all on one side. The 
28th Mounted Infantry were overwhelmed at 
Klip Drift, and in March De La Key captured 
Paris*s column, when Lord Methuen, severely 
wounded, was among the prisoners. But in 
spite of these successes the Boers were coming 
to the end of their resources. At a mass 
mteting of representative burghers at Vereen- 
iging, a majority decided on surrender ; and 
after some discussion peace was signed at 
Pretoria on May 31, 1902, and proclaimed 
the day following. Among the conditions of 
peace the following were the most important. 
All burghers to have complete immunity on 
laying down their arms and taking the oath 
cf allegiance to King Edward; the Dutch 
language to be tau^t in schools at the 
request of parents, and to be allowed in Law 
Courts; the Boers to be permitted to own 
sporting rifles ; martial law to he replaced as 
soon as possible by civil administration, re- 
piesentative government to follow in due 
course ; the question of native franchise not 
to be considered until such government be 
granted ; £3,000,000 to be given to the farmers 
as compensation for damage done to their 
terms ; and a Commission to he formed to 
repatriate burghers. Subsequently in the 
imperial Parliament the sum of £8,000,000 
was voted, to be apportioned as follows : — 
£3,000,000 for grants to burghers to aid them 
in resuming their normal employments ; 
£2,000,000 for grants in respect of losses 
inourr^ through the operations of war; 
£3,000,000 for supplementary loans, to be 
repaid after a term of years at 3 per cent, 
interest. The first and second amounts were 
be Kfliarged on lamrial funds ; for the 
third the &lontal Gmvemments, now es; 
tabl^hed, were to be the creditors. On the 
British side 5,774 oflioers and men were killed 
^in action, and 22,829 wounded ; of the Boers 
about 4,000 were killed, while the number of 
their wounded is uncertain. There were 
40,000 Boer prisonmat the oud of the war. 


Bohemia^ Rblations with. Dealings 
between England and Bohemia begin with the 
grant of the Emperor Henry VII. to his 
son John, which established a German line 
of kings in Bohemia, and involved it in 
Western politics. John constantly resided 
in France, and, as the opponei^ of Louis of 
Bavaria and the friend of Philip of Valois, 
was led by his restless chivalrv to take part 
in the war against England, which ended by 
his death at Crecy (1346). His son, Charles 
IV., was of a more practical temperament; 
and the same Diet at Metz which accepted 
the Golden Bull witnessed his attempted 
mediation between France and England. In 
time more intimate relations grew up on the 
marriage of Anne of Bohemia, his daughter, 
with Richard II. Under Wenzel, her 
brother, still more than under Charles, the 
Luxemburg house had become national Kings 
of Bohemia at the expense of the Imperial 
dignity, which degenerated into a mere title. 
Hence close dealings between Bohemia and 
England ; and as Catholicism and the Papacy 
were associated with the hated German in- 
fluence, the Bohemian national party greedily 
listened to the doctrines of Wiclif, which 
all the Bohemians at Richard's court had 
ample opportunities of learning. What in 
England was more abstract dialectic, and at 
best the expression of inarticulate, discontent, 
was turned by Bohemian patriotism into the 
watchwords of a national party of religious 
Puritanism. Prague became a more popular 
Oxford. Jerome of Prague actually brought 
Wiclif 8 teaching from the Thames to the 
Moldam The direction taken by Hues was 
entirely the result of English influence. In 
one library there are still five treatises of 
Wiclif copied out in his own band, with 
copious notes. Henry V. had already become 
intimately allied to Sigismund, by their com- 
mon efforts to restore the unity of Christen- 
dom. A fresh link of orthodox antagonism 
to heresy united the sovereigns, if it separated 
the peoples. The Council of Constaiioe 
marks the time of their closest approxima- 
tion. With the suppression of the national 
movement, Bohemia sinks into insignificance 
or dependence. Ferdinand I. unites its 
crown with the Austrian house. Only on 
the last attempt at the assertion of Bohemian 
nationality, which in 1618 led to the en- 
deavour to set aside Ferdinand of Styria for 
Frederick of the Palatinate, the son*in-law 
of James 1., were direct relations between 
the two States renewed. But though the 
cause of the Protestant Plalzgraf, was 
exceedingly popular in England, James re- 
fused to support him until it was too late. 
The battle on the Weiasberg (1620) destroyed 
at once the fortunes of Frederick and Eliza- 
beth, and the nationality and independence 
of the Czech kingdom. 

Palacky, QetchiehU voii B6km<a, is perhaps 
the best general authority on Bohemian histoij. 
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Creigbton'8 History of the Papacy (B)?. II., di. 
iii. and iv.) brings out very cTearW the c^n- 
nection between HtiBs and W£ol^. Cthliliiiati, 
lidUn Ohristianity (vol. tBI.), and heaK, KSnia 
Shgismund und Bcinrich F. For the history oz 
the Pfalzgial'a zelationa with E^land, see 
S. E. Qordiner, Bist, of Eng., ieo&^4a. 

[T. P. T.] 

Bohmij The Family of, was foundod by 
a certain Humphrey de Bohun, said to have 
been a kinsman of William I. In 1199 
Henry de Bohun was created Earl of Here- 
ford bv John (apparently inheriting the 
office ox Constable from his father Humphrey, 
whose mother was the daughter of Miles, 
Earl of Hereford and Lord High Constable). 
He married the daughter of Qooftrey Fitz- 
Peter, Earl of Essex, and upon tho death of 
his brother-in-law, the last Earl of Essex of 
the house of Mandovillo, succeeded to his 
estates. His son Humphry, second Earl of 
Hereford, w^ created Earl of Essex about 
1236. William de Bohun — ^who fought at 
Crecy — fourth, son of the fourth Earl of 
Hereford,^ was created Earl of Northampton 
1337- His sun succeeded to' the earldoms of 
Hereford, Essex, find .IJorthampton, and died 
1372, leaving two daughters, Eleanor — who 
married Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester — and Mary — who married Henry 
of Bolingbroke (afterwards Henry IV,), who 
thus gained the earldoms of Hereford, Essex, 
and Northampton. 

Bois-le-Dnc, The Battle oi^ (Nov. 12, 
1794), was fought during the campaign of tho 
allies with the English contingent under the 
Duke of York, in Flanders. For some time 
past groat preparations had been pushed 
forward by Moreau in obedience to the in- 
structions of the Committee of Public Safety 
at Paris, who were resolved on subjugating 
Holland while the severity of tho winter 
had neutralised the defensive advances of 
the country. To carry out this project, the 
first step was to cross the Meuse, and, with 
tbi « object in ‘view, boats for a bridge had 
beoB collected at Fort Crdvecoeur oh that 
river. all preparations had bean ^m- 

B ' ‘ 1, the passage was attempted ^ day- 
on the 12th. But the firm reihstimce 
of the allies, under the Duke of Yoik, pre- 
vented all the attempts of the French, though 
Moreau omitted no pains or slnll ; aud at 
leng^, seeing that it was impossible carry 
the passage, that able engineer desist^ from 
the attempt, and placed his troops ir^inter 
quarters TOtween the Meuse and the iffldne., 

. Alison, Hwt. c/Fwope. ) 

Boleyn, Annb. ‘ (^Anne boLEYN.jy 

Boldyxt» Maby.* An elder sister # An:d«e 
Boleyn, second queen of Henry aim 

at one time herself an object of thePnn|j^ 
paesionate admiration, Thj^. howevw^ 
one of Henry’s: earlier attachments, api todk 
place at a period when his alE^^n 


Catherine pf Arragon was still sufficiently 
stroi^ to prevent his seriously entertaining 
any idea of a second marriage by meaiis of a 
divorce. M^ Boleyn marri^, in July, 
1621, SirWiUiam Pavey, a descendant of the 
Beaufort family, and, disappearing, for awhile 
from the vicinity ox the court, was spared 
any , renewal of the fi(dde king’s dangerous 
attentions. 

Bolesrn, Sik Thomas. [Wiltshire, 
Earl of.] 

Bolingbroke, Henry. [Henry IV.] 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Vis- 
count (6. 1678, df- 1761), the son of Sir 
Hei^ St. John, was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church. In the year 1700 he married, 
ai^d in the following year entered Parlia- 
ment for Wootton . Bassett, and attached 
himself to Harley and the Tories. * When 
Harley was appointed Secretary of State in 
1706, St. John was made Secretary for War* 
He retired with Harley in 1708, and re- 
turned, when the Tories came in again 
a,ftcr the Sacheverell episode, in 1710, as one. 
of tho Secretaries of State. The position of 
that party was a doubtful and dangerous one* 
Peace was loudly called for by a section 
of the people, and . was in itself a dosirablo 
enough object. But there is little to be urged 
in excuse of the steps by which it was brpught 
about. Under St. John’s conduct, England 
deserted her allies, and, in violation of all 
her agreements, proceeded to enter into 
l>rivate negotiations with France. [Utrecht, 
Treaty of.] At home the Tory leaders were 
engaged in a course of intrigues, with the 
object of counteracting tho predominance the 
Whigs were sure to gain under tho house of 
Hanover. The army and the civil service 
were being gradually filled with men who 
were really Jacobites, and the design seems 
to have been entertained of changing 
tho succession. Tho struggle for power 
between Harley, now Earl of Oxford, and 
Bolingbroke (called to the Upper House 
as Viscount Bolingbroke in 1712) inter- 
fered with this project, and very greatly 
weakened the party. Through the influence 
•f Lady Mas^m with the queen, Oxford 
was dismissed in July 2, 1714. But Boling- 
broke’s tenure of undivided power was. very 
short. On the 30th of July the queen was 
seized with the attack of apoplexy which was 
to promf fatal to< her. At the council which 
was summoned on the emergency, the Whig 
Dukes Argyle, Somerset, and Shrewsbuiv 
succeeded in caxrying the resolution by wbich 
the, last-named became Lord Tre&urer. > On 
the death of the queen, (Aug. 1) Bolingbroke 
deliberated^ and was lost. The Whig dukes 
seized the reins of government, proclaimed the ^ 
Elector king, and sent Kpecialmessengen sumr * 
xnoiung him to England The new Parliament 
was violently Whig. Bk^gbroke, knowing 
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that he would be impeached, fled to Fjrance 
(March 25, 1715). the 10th 6f June ho 
was impeached, and on the 16th oi S^tember 
his name was struck ofl the list of peers and 
sentence of banishment was passed upon him. 
He now entered the service of the Iretender, 
and was nominated by that prince his Secre* 
tary of State; but in 1716 ho was dismissed 
from the prince’s employment, and a breach 
took place between hte and the extreme 
Jacobites. For some years he remained in 
France, devoting himself chiefly to study 
and to the society of the Marquise de 
Yillette, a niece of Madame de Maintenon, 
whom he ultimately married. In 1723 
ho was permitted to return to England, 
and an Act of Parliament was passed al- 
lowing him to enjoy his property; but he 
was still excluded from the House of Lords. 
Ho joined the opposition against Walpole, 
and for many years carried on relentless 
hostilities with that minister by means of in- 
trigue and political journalism. He con- 
tributed largely to the Craftsmany a periodical 
which had a large circulation, and a re- 
putation very damaging to Walpole’s cause. 
In 1735, however, he found it prudent once 
more .to withdraw to France, where he re- 
mained till 1742. On the fall of Walpole, 
he found that his allies in opposition were 
not disposed to admit him to any share of 
power. He withdrew altogether from politics, 
and spent the remaining nine years of 
his life in philosophical retirement at 
Battersea. Bolingbroke’s writings produced 
more effect on the thought of the eighteenth 
century than, their intrinsic merits seem to 
warrant. His political and historical works, 
of which the chief are Letters on the iiludp 
of History y Remarks on the History of Eng^ 
land, A Dissertation upon Parties , The Idea of 
a Patriot King, and A Letter to Sir JVilliam 
fFindhamySiTe evidently composed in great pari 
to justify his own action in public life ; but 
they contain a good deal of suggestive disqui- 
sition, and some fine passages of declamatory 
eloquence. 

Bnlingbroke*s Worlcs were published by Mallet 
in 1754 in 5 vols. His Correspondence appeared 
in 1798, edited by G-ilbert Parke. See also the 
essay on Bohiigbrokein ’S^mnsatyL* Angleterre an 
Dia-huitihme Slide; 0, W. Cooke, Memoirs of 
Soltngbroke, 1835; Macknight, Life of Boling^ 
broke, 1868; Harrop, Bolingbroke; Brosoh, Bolina- 
broke >und die Whigs von seiner Zeit, 1883 ; Coxe’^s 
V/alpole; and the Stuart Papers. [S. J, L.] 

Bolinffbrolce, Hooer {d. 1441), a chap- 
lain of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, was 
executed ior having conspired with Eleanor 
Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, to destroy 
King Henry VI. by magical incantations. 

Bolton Giurtley in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire,' was the scene of Mary Stuart’s 
imprisonment, 1666. The intrigues of the 
Queen of Scots cOused her to be removed 
in the following year to the straiter 


custody ” of the Earl of Shrewsbury at 
Tutbury. 

BoS&Mhy. A presidency and governorship 
of British India. The town and island of 
Bombay were ceded to England in 1661, as 
part of the dowry of Catherine of Braganza 
on her marriage with Charles IT. A few 
years afterwards it was handed over to the 
East India Company in return for a nominal 
annual payment. In 1687 Bombay was con- 
stituted a separate presidency ; but in 1753 
it was under the authority of the Calcutta 
government. The dominions of the presi- 
dency were very limited in extent until tho 
wars with the Mahrattas, comprehending only 
the town and island of Bombay, with Salsette 
and Bassein ; but by the end of the adminis- 
tration of the Marquis of Hastings it included 
Surat, Broach, Ahmednuggur, • Belga\^ 
Sholapoor, and the whole dominions which 
had belonged to the Poonah state, with tho 
exception of Sattara, which was annexed in 
1848. In 1843, on the conquest of Scinde, 
that province was also placed under the 
Governor of Bombay. 

Bond of Association (1584). [As- 

SOCtATION.] 

Boniface of Sav 07 (rf. 1270), Arch- 
bishop of Caiitorbury (1245 — 1270), was tho 
son of Thomas, Count of Sjivoy, and conse- 
quently uncle to Eleanor of Provence, wife 
of Henry HI. To this connection ho owed 
his appointment to the archbishopric. Ho 
was one of tho most unclerical and most 
unpopular of our archbishops ; his symimthies 
wero with tho foreigners at Henry III.’s 
court, and his tastes were military. At 
times when his interests seemed to be opposed 
by tho Poitevins he sided with the Barons,, 
but his policy was a purely selfish one, and 
seen through by all parties. During the 
Barons’ War he was absent from England, 
but returned after the battle of Evesham, 
and is said to have accompanied Prince 
Edward on his Crusade. 

Boniface, Saint {b. 680, d. 755), bom at 
Creditori, was a monk of the Exeter monas- 
tery. His original name was Winfrith. In 
715 ho set out for Rome, and received a 
commission to preach to the h^then nations 
of Germany. His earnest missiona^ labours 
met with the greatest success in ^esland, 
Thuringia, and Franconia, and .immense 
numbers wore converted. He laboured in 
Central Germany for more than thirty years, 
and established the bishoprics of Salzburg, 
Passau, Froisingen, Ratisbon, Wurzburg, and 
Erfurt, and a very largo number of monas- 
teries. His influence in civilising and evan- 
gelising the wilder parts of Germany was 
very great. Besides his labours as a mis- 
sionary, and organiser of the newly converted 
districts, Boniface was equally great as the 
restorer of the older Churches on the Rhine 
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and Danube. He became Archbishop of Maims, 
and his efforts made that see the Canterbury 
of Germany. He was assisted by j|umerouB 
missionaries, whom he sent for from Britain, 
and was high in favour with the Carolingian 

C ces. Pepin was crowned king by Boni- 
at Soissons. In 765 he made his last 
missionary journey into Friesland ; but near 
Dokkeim he was attacked and slain by a 
band of the Pagans. His remains were buried 
in one of the most famous of his abbeys — 
that of Fulda. 

The WorIcB of St. Boniface were published by 
Br. Giles (London, 1842). ^ee also Vita S, 
Bonifadi in Mabillon, vol. iv. ; Setter, Boni- 
fadvM, 1845 ; Neander, Church History. 

Bonlagh Common, in County Tip- 
perary, was the place where, on July 29, 1848, 
Smith O’Brien appeared before the house 
of a widow named Cormac, which had been 
taken possession of by fifty constabulary, and 
took up a position in front of it with his 
followers. The constables fired, and, another 
party coming up at the same moment, under 
the command of Mr. Cox and of Mr. !l^ench, 
a magistrate, the rebob fled, leaving eighteen 
dead and many wounded behind them ; none 
of the constabulary were wounded. Thb 
action, such as it was, put an end to the 
Irish “insurrection” of 1848. 

Bonner, Edmunb (d. 1496, d. 1569), suc- 
cessively Bishop of Hereford and of London, 
said to have been the natural son of a priest 
named Savage, studied at Broadgates Hall, 
Oxford, and became one of Wolsey’s 
chaplains. He subsequently attached him- 
self to Cromwell, and in 1633 was sent 
on a mission to the Pope about the Divorce 
question. According to Burnet, his de- 
meanour greatly enraged Clement, “ who 
talked of throwing him into a cauldron of 
melted lead, or of burning him alive.” In 
1638 he was made Bi^op of Hereford, 
and in 1639 translated to I^ndon. Durhig 
Henry VIII.’s reign Bonner was a leading 
member of the Anglican Conservative party 
led by Gardiner and Norfolk, but on the ac- 
cession of Edward VI. he declined to follow 
the advanced Refoimers, and protested against 
Oranmer’s homilies and injunctions. For 
this Bonner was committed to the Fleet, but 
soon released; but in 1549 he was tried 
by a i^cial commission, deprived of hU 
bishopri^'and imprisoned in the Marshabea. 
He was restored by Queen Mary, and was 
one of the most active agents in cairying out 
her reactions^ policy. He restorof-. th^ 
Idass in St. Paul*b even before ihe public 
cation of the royal ordinance which | coiibi! 
manded it, accepted the restoration tht 
papal authority, despite his former liliicyi' 
and hb diocese wa4 dbtin^uished m th|!: 
number of persons burnt in it, ai»;. tb^: 
vindictive energy with which the 
pushed on the work of persecution.!; A|f 


the accession of Queen Elizabeth^ when Im 
appeared before the queen to tender his 
allegiance, she shrank from him with w- 
dbguised aversion. In May, 1669, refusing 
to take the oath of supremacy, he was de- 
prived and indicted for pramunire. He was 
committed to the Mandialsea, where he passed 
the rest of his life. 

Calendar of State Pawrs; Wood, Athena 
Oatonienses ; Biogravhia BrUannioa ; Burnet, 
Hilt, of the Meformaiion ; Fronde, Mist, of Eng. 

Book of Conunott Prayer. [Phayeb 
Book.] 

Book of Discipline. LI>^sciflike, Book 
op.] 

Book of Sports, &0. [Spouts, Book 

OP, &c.] 

Booth, Lawrence (d. 1480), Archbishop 
op York (1476—1480), after holding several 
minor preferments, was in 1467 appointed 
Bishop of Durham. He sided with the Lan- 
castrians, and hb temporalities were sebed by 
Edward IV., but he subsequently reconciled 
himself with the king, and in 1473 was made 
Lord Chancellor, and held the Great Seal for 
eighteen months. He was appointed to the 
archbishopric of York in 1476. 

Borders, The. The English invasion 
established in the north-east of Britain the 
kingdom of Northumberland, which extended 
from the Humber to the Forth. West of 
this the Celtio kingdom of Strathclyde ex- 
tended from the Dee to the Clyde. North 
wore the Celtic kingdoms of the Piets and 
Scots. In 827 Northumberland submitted to 
the supremacy of Egbert, King of Wessex, 
and ^ after the repulse of the Danes that 
supremacy was still further extended. In 924 
the princes of Northumberland, Strathclyde, 
and Scotland submitted to Edward the Elder. 
In 946 the kingdom of Strathclyde was con- 
quered, but Galloway and Cumoerland were 
granted to the Scottish king. Similarly, Lo- 
thian was granted to the Scottish king, either 
by Edgar or Canute. In 1092 William II. 
took Cumberland, and from that time the 
boundaries between England and Scotbnd 
were the Solway, the Cheviot Hills, and the 
River Tweed. At the time of the Norman 
Conquest, Scotland became the refuge of 
many of the English, and Lothian remained 
the most purely English part of the two 
kingdoms. William I., finding it difficult to 
keop hi^old on the northern part of Eng- 
land, resorted in 1069 to the savage measure 
of ravaging Northumberland. The northern 
counties were laid waste, and the subsequent 
inroads of the Scottish king confjj^leted the 
work of devastation. Thenorthem counties are 
omitted in the Domesday Survey, probably 
because they were not considered worth the 
trouble of examining. The dbputes between 
England and Scotland exposed the Borders to 
perpetuabravages. Buiattempt^B were made to 
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introduce order, and the thirteenth century 
«aw Camberland and Northumberland toler- 
ably pr 9 Bperou 8 in agricultural pursuits. It 
is probable that the necessities of constant 
defence enabled the men of the Borders to 
retain many of the old English cust 09 L 8 more 
deBnitely than was the case elsewhere. The 
township organisation was not superseded bv 
the manor, and traces of its existence till 
recent times are frequent. In 124d an at- 
tempt was made to promote peace on the 
Borders by the issue of Border laws, which 
were determined by an inquest of twelve 
English and twelve Scottish knights. They 
related to the trial of malefactors who fled 
across the Borders, and the redress of griev- 
ances amongst the Borderers themselves. 
They recognised courts to be held on the 
marches, at which English and Scots were 
to meet and try their respective criminals. 
Peace and prosperity were, however, destroyed 
by the Scottish wars of Edward 1. From 
that time England and ScotLmd stood in 
avowed hostility, and a perpetual warfare 
was waged on the Borders of the two king- 
doms. The land was divided into three 
marches, the Eastern, the Western, and the 
Middle, and over each was set a Warden to 
provide for its defence. The chief military 
road was along the east coast, from I^ewcastle 
through Berwick or Coldstream, and along 
this the chief battles between English and 
Scots were fought. But the passes by the 
valley which runs from the Cheviots were 
mostly used for the incressant plundering raids 
that marked Border life. Along the valloys 
of the Jed, the Toviot, the Coquet, the Tyne, 
and the Rede freebooters from both countries 
were perpetually ravaging. The state of life 
along the Borders is sufficiently seen in the 
aspect of the country. It is rich in ruined 
castles, vast fortified piles in strong positions, 
dating in their main parts from the fourteenth 
century. Besides these are ruins of monastic 
buildings (those along the Tweed being es- 
pecially famous) which were the sole abodes 
of peace, yet even they bear traces of careful 
fortification, and were generally under the 
shelter of a neighbouring castle. The only 
other buildings of any antiquity are low 
square towers, called peil towersj which sufficed 
as shelter against a sadden raid of i^obbers. 
xhey probably stood in an enclosure, which 
contained the cattle hastily driven away. 
Some of the older churches have towers of 
the same kind, which were used for defence. 
The dwellings of the people were mere hovels, 
and their possessions were nothing but arms 
and cattle. Of Border frays, the battle of 
Otterbum (1388) is the most famous, and 
has passed into legend under the name of 
Ohevy Chase.^* The great families on the 
Borders grew to be important men. The 
PexcieB, Daora, and Umphravilles are 

famous in English history ; and we Douglasej^^ 
Hepburns, X&dsays^ apd Zhirbans a)ce no tess 


famous in the history of Scotland. Moreover, 
Emilies of freebooters formed themselves 
into powlrful clans, and waged hereditary 
feuds amongst themselves — ^the Armstrongs, 
Elliots, Charltons, and the like. After the 
battie of Flodden Field (1513) Scotland was 
greatly weakened, and Henry VIII. made 
use of the robber warfare along the Borders 
as a means of still further reducing the Scot- 
tish power. The records of plunder and 
bloodshed which have been preserved show 
almost incredible barbarity. The result of 
this long-continued warfare was an entire 
lawlessness .among the Borderers : they re- 
garded ])lundor as their trade, and bloodshed 
as an episode in their life. AVhen peace was 
made between England and Scotland in 1549, 
it became an object of impoi-tanco for both 
countries to bring their borders into order. 
Regulations were made for that purpose ; but 
they could not be enforced. A watch was 
sot along the English borders ; each hamlet 
sent its men to keep ^uard by night, and the 
news of a Scottish inroad was flashed by 
beacon light from place to place. The 
Wardens* Courts were regularly held, and 
the balance of bloodshed and rapine was ad- 
justed between the two countries. But how 
difficult it was to keep tho peace was shown 
in 1675, when, at a Wardens’ Court held at 
Rodeguise, some disagreement led to an ap- 
peal to arms, and the English Warden was 
carried away prisoner. This occurrence 
threatened to load to a breach between the 
two countries, and gave rise to long negotia- 
tions. The carefulness of Elizabeth’s govern' 
ment is nowhere seen more clearly than in 
tho steady attempt to introduce order into 
tho English Border. The union of tho 
crowns of England and Scotland in the person 
of James I. increased the general desire to 
pacify tho Border. There was no longer war 
between England and Scotland; but theft 
and murder had become hereditary. The 
dwellers of one valley were the imme- 
morial foes of those in another. It was 
necessary to root out bloodfouds and robbery 
by strict justice, and Lord William Howaro, 
known as ** Belted Will,” did much to make 
the law respected. The rudiments of civilisa- 
tion had to be introduced, and the bad habits 
of the past were slow in dying away. Bedes- 
dale, Tynedale, Liddesdale, and Teviotdale 
were wild and lawless places, and retained 
traces of their old characteristics up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Now 
there are no more orderly people thtin 
those of the Borders, and nowhere is agri- 
cultural enterprise and prosperity ■ more 
marked. 

BishopNieholson, Legw IfarsHtarum; Bedpath, 
Border uittoryj Burn and Nicsholson, Hittoruoj 
Cumberland Hodgson, History qf Northwmhsr- 
land; Sir W. Soott, Border AntiiwUieB; Baino, 
Hietory of JHorth Barham. [M. G.] 

Borll. [F&AliKPLBDGB.] 
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Boini} Bertrand de {4. 1200)/ one of the 
meet famous troubadours, played an ^^rtant 
in the quarrels between Hen:^ II. and 
his sons. He took up the cause or Eleanor 
of Quienne, and subsequently joined the Boi<^ 
tevin rebellion against Bichara, inciting* by 
his verses the young Prince Hen^ against 
his father. Taken prisoner at Limoges, he 
was set at liberty by Henry II., and even- 
tually ended his days in the monastery of 
Oiteaux. ^ 

Boronghbridgef The Battle OF (1322), 
during thcr barons^ revolt in Edward II. ’s 
reign, was fought between the royalists under 
the command of the king and ^ir Andrew 
Harolay, and the baronial forces headed by 
the Earls of Lancaster and Hereford. The 
barons were totally routed, the Earl of Here* 
for^l slain, and the Earl of Lancaster taken 
prisoner and subsequently executed at Ponte- 
Tract. 

Boroiltfh*Ettglith was the name given 
in England to a not unusual custom in certain 
manors that lands shall descend to the 
youngest son, or, in •default of issue, to the 
younger brother of the owner.” Certain 
analogous extensions of the custom whi^h, 
for example, gives rights of succession to the 
youngest (laughter or sister, though not 
strictly included in the recognised custom of 
borough-English, may be roughly grouped 
with it under such a term as mtimogeni- 
ture ” (suggested by the Beal Property Com- 
missioners), junior-right,” or “juniority” 
(Elton). The foreign “Droit de Mainetfe,” 
“ Juveignerie,” and “Jungsten Ilecht,” are 
closely analogous to borough-English. Con- 
cerning its origin we can only guess. The theory 
of the old lawyers that the youngest was natu- 
rally the weakest and wanted most attention, 
is obviously inadequate to explain it. Neither 
does Sir Henry Maine’s view — ^that it sprang 
from the “ patria potestas,” and the youSigost 
son inherited because the least likely to ;have 
forfeited his rights by omancipation^wholly 
cover the ground. Mr. Elton, while admit- 
ting that the problem is difficult, perhapl in- 
soluble, suggests the theory that the odetom 
*‘is a survival of very early times, perhdj^ pre- 
Aryan, certainly before Celt, Teuton, and 
Slav had branched oM from their i^nURon 
parent stock. Just as primogeniture sprang 
tom the Aryan domestic worship finch it 
was the special function of the eldest: to opn- 
duct, so “ultimogeniture” may be|^a dor- 
vival of ancestor- wor^p in a race fUit fiw 
no pre-eminence in the eldest. wi^ 
spread nature of the custom^-and bo|^ 
dWet evidence — supports this view, 
of it in England so fir back as Glanv 
and .W its modem naxne in the Tea 
the Mrst of Edward L It occurs 
in the south-east of England, K( 
and Sussex, and the environs of L ^ 
less so in the eastern counties. I%^^s fbo 
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ve^ common in Somerset, but rare in the 
Midlands, and unknown north of the Humber. 
A early form of the custom appears in 
the Welsh laws of the tenth centupr, and 
also in Brittany and other Celtic districts. It 
was also very common in North Prance, 
Friesland, Westphalia, and, recently, in South 
Bussia. 

Elton, OHgiM of Sngli$k Hiotory. chap, viii., 
with toe authorities there quotM, especially 
Comer, Borough-BnglUh in Stifses ; And&nt 
Law aoLd Institutei of Waleo (Bolls Series), Cod. 
Dim., ii. 23, and Cod. Fanad., U. 12, 16. 

[T. F. T.] 

BorongBp. [Townr] 

Bosoawan. Edward {b, 1711, 4, 1761), 
first distinguisned himself at the attack on 
Porto Bello in 1740. He was appomted com- 
mander-in-chief of an expedition to the East 
Indies (1747). In 1766 Boscawen received 
the thanks of Parliament for the capture of 
two French ships, and became vice-admiral, 
and in the following year admiral. In that 
year ho commanded the expedition to Cape 
Breton Island, and took the townof Louisburg. 
In the following year he defeated the French 
fleet in Lagos Bay, and received the thanks 
of Parliament. In 1760 he was sworn of tho 
Privy Council. Boscawen’s career was brief, 
but he 'was not tho least remarkable of tho 
naval heroes who won such triumphs on tho 
sea during the closing period of Georp ll.’s 
reign. His personal courage was brilliantly 
displayed in every engagement. 

BosCObeL in Shropshire, tho house of 
Mr. John Ginard, was the hiding-pl/ice of 
Charles II. after the battle of Worcester 
in 1661. The fugitive king was committed 
by "Lord Derby to the charge of some wood- 
cutters named Pendorell. Hero he remained 
in concealment for some days, and at ono 
time it was even thought necessary that 
he should pass some time in an oak-tree in 
the Boscobel woods, so hot b^d the pursuit 
become. The king eventually effected his 
escape. From his hiding in the oak, tho 
fashion of wearing oak-leaves on the day of 
the liestoration (May 29) originated. 

Boston, in Lincolnshire, is said in tho 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to have been foundeil 
by St. Botolph. It rose to great importance 
in the twelfth century, and was one of the 
chief ports in the kmgdom. Edward III. 
made it one of the wool staples, and* its 
prospspty continuod till the early of the 
sixteenth century, from which time it gradu- 
ally declined. 

Boston, in Massachusetts, wus settled in 
1630 by John Winthrop, mo6t of the earliest 
colonists coming froln Lincolnshire. During , 
the Great BebeUion the settlars sided with| 
the i^liament, and even received two of the^ 
rsgicides 'With rejoicing in 1660. The town^* 
't'Was on had terras with the iroyal government 
aU through the letter half ol the jeventeentb 



century, und in 16Sd a rebelnon broke out, 
and the ^vemor^ Sir Edmond Androe, was 
compelled to quit the country. The Boston 
people wmmly supported the revolution of 
1688. The town increased greatly in wealth 
and con^uence, and was noted zor the stem 
Puritanism of its inhabitants, and their sturdy 
spirit of independence. Boston took the lead 
in resisting the attempt of fhe English govern- 
ment to ap|^y its revenue sy^m to the 
Colonies. On March 5th, 1770, the riot 
known as the Boston Massacre *’ took place, 
and in Dec., 1778, the attack on the tea ships 
was made in Boston harbour. For a time the 
trade of the town was nearly ruined by the 
Boston Port Biil.(q.v.), and a large number of 
English ti’oops were sent to garrison the port. 
The town was 8urrounded(l 775) by an American 
force, between whom and the British the battle 
of Bunker Hill was fought, June; 17. The 
British abandoned the place in March, 1776. 
After the war Boston became one of the chief 
cities in the United States, and the centre of 
art, literature, and education. During the 
quarter of a century preceding 186D, Boston 
was the head-quarters of the movement for 
the abolition of negro slavery. 

Boston Port Bill, The (1774), is im- 
portant us being one of the immediate causes 
of the outbreak of the American War of 
Independence. In the year 1773, in older to 
find a mai'kct for tfl accumulated stores of 
the East India Company, Lord North with- 
drew the whole of the duty payfible in Eng- 
land on any teas exported to America by tho 
Company. The teas, however, were still 
subject to a colonial tax of threepence on tlie 
pound. On Dec. Ill, 1773, the people of 
Boston, excited by the speeches of Samuel 
Adams and others, proceeded to the wharf 
where three tea ships lay, and threw their 
cargoes, valued at £18,000, into tho water. 
Popular indignation was aroused throughout 
England by this act, and it was^ resolved 
to make an example of the little port. On 
March 14, 1774, Lord Noiih bi-ought in the 
Boston Port Bill. The preamble set forth 
that in the present condition of Boston, the 
commerce of his Majesty’s subjects could 
not be safely caiiied on, nor tho customs 
be' duly collected there; and it was therefore 
proposed that from and after the Ist of June 
it should not be lawful for any person to lade 
or unlade, to ship or unship, any goods within 
the. harbour. The king in Council was to 
have the power, when peace and order should 
be established at Boston, and full compensa- 
tion paid for the teas destroyed, to restore the 
town to its former position. Some opposition 
was offered to tiie measure by Dowdeswell, 
Burke, and Charles Fox, but on the whole 
• it was approved both by Parliament and 
oountry* ^The BiB, : acoampanied as it was 
by'^eMainaehnsettoQinrenii^^ wks 
received with great kadi|natli^ America. 


The Ist of Jime — the day appointed for the 
Boston Pc^ Bill to come, into force — was sot 
apart as d solemn fast. On the meeting of 
the Massachu^tts Assembly, General Gage 
found the. spirit of resistance so ui^nimous. 
among the delegates that he felt impelled 
to dissolve it immediately. 

Parliamentary } Chatham Correewm* 

denee; Bancroft, Hist, of America ; Mahon, Attt. 
i>/ Bay., tL M. 

Bosworth Field, The Battle of (Aug. 
21, 1486), was fought betw'een Richard III. 
and Henry, Earl of Richmond, afterwards 
Henry VII. On August 1, Henry landed at 
Milford Haven and passed on without opposi- 
tion to Shrewsbury, being joined by a large 
number of Welshmen, He then marched on 
to Tamworth, where he arrived on the 18th. 
On the 20th he was at Athcrslone, where he 
was met by Lord Stanley and by Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley, who both promised to desert 
Richard during the battle. Meanwhile 
Richard, haring mustered his forces at Not-, 
tingham, marched to Leicester and encamped 
at Bosworth on the 2 Ist. On the next morn- 
ing the two armies met between Bosworth 
and Atherstono at a place known as White* 
moors, near the village of Sutton Cheneys. 
The battle was mainly a hand-to-hand en- 
counter, tho Stanleys for some time keeping 
aloof from the fight till, at a critical moment, 
they joined Richmond. Richard, perceiving 
that ho was betrayed, and crying out, “ Trea- 
son, treason!” endeavoured only to sell his 
life as dearly as possible, and refused to leave 
tho field till, overpowered by numbers, he fell 
dead in the midst of his enemies. The 
crown was picked up on the field of battle 
and placed by Sir William Stanley on the 
head of Richmond, who was at once saluted 
king by the whole army. Among those that 
perished on Richard’s side were lie Duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Ferrers, Sir Richard Ratcliffs, 
and Sir Rolxjrt Brackenbury, while the only 
l)cr8on of note in Henry’s army who was 
slain was his standard-bearer, Sir William 
Brandon, who is said to have been killed 
Richuid himself. 

Continuator of the Croylond ^Chron., 574; 
Hall, Chronicle, 418 ; J. GaiHner, Biohard III. ' 

B6t was a word which signified amends, rer 
piiration, either in the simple sense, as hurh hdjt 

repair of fortresses — or more often in the 
sense of money compensation for wrongdoing. 
In the earlier laws of the various Teutonic 
tribes, most offences are rcgajrded as in- 
volving a broach of the general peace, and as 
putting the offender in outlawry and at feud 
with the community, till at any rate he .has 
come to terms with the injured party some 
less grave offences regarded as merely 
wrongs to the individual have a fixed com- 
position attached to them; while in some 
oases is seen the idea of crime 88 demanding 
punishment. It ii indisputable that these 
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conceptions be|tog^ to very di^ermt singes of 
thou^t, and mi^tivety succeed each other. 
Any <^enoe, at is clear, originally^ put the 
offender at feud w|th all^ and eaj^sed him* to 
his victim’s vengeance. The xig^t of ven- 
^(eance then became limited by the growth of 
fixed compositions. ^^And lastlv, in the most 
developed codes, the ^^ea ox punishment 
has intruded upon the region of Gomposi- 
tion payments. • In the code of Amed, 
a discrimination is made, and in ordinary 
cases homicides paid for according to 
the wergild of the slain, while in ex- 
traordinary cases, such as wilful murder of a 
lord, the crime is to be punished by death. 
The bdt, then, or money payment, represents ^ 
the tiew of a misdeed which regards it as so 
much damage to the individual, reparable by 
payment at a fixed tariff. For less grave 
offences the amends must, by Anglo-Saxon 
law, be accepted. In graver offences only, if 
the amends be not paid or be unsatisfactory 
to the party injured, does he re-enter on his 
right of feua, under certain legal limitations. 
These two are the “bdt-worthy” class of 
offences. And even in*0ie “ b6t-le8S * * offences, 
the king can at pleasure accept an amends in 
money for them ; for instance, the perjurer is 
to have his hand cut off, but the kmg can 
allow him to redeem it at half his wergild. 
In case of treason against a lord, Alfred 
eays ** the king and his witan dare not grant 
mercy.” The relation of the “bdt” to the 
** wite ” is verj' irregular, and indeed inexplic- 
able. The amount of the bdt itself is equaUy 
perplexing ; Gs. is the amends for knocking out 
a front tooth, only 3s. for breaking a rib ; 6s. 
ior breaking the arm, but lls. for destroying 
the little finger, and 20s. for cutting off the 
beard. On the whole it appeai-s that the pay- 
ment was on an estimate of the part affected, 
and its value or appearance, the degree of the 
affront, and the social position of the injured 
v^arty, or even that of the offender. The 
' ^hief peculiarities of this Anglo-Saxon system 
compared with that of other Teutonic tribes 
alo — (i.) the strict maintenance of rights of 
private property by severe treatment 0f ttoft 
and stringent enactments to secure bril;:(ii.) 
thid gifoat attention paid to the privileges of 
the Church and the enforcement of its pre- 
cepts ; (iii.) the rapid ^owth of the kingly 
power and its recognition as the sofirce of 
j astice. T^ere are many minute variat^ns be- 
Ween West-Saxon and Anglian law ai to the 


ratios of the payments of bdt. 

Wilda, Da$ StrafreeM der Qemninen 
Matirar, in Kvitu^ Uiibwtefum, vol. 
best xnodeni treatise on the suhie^) i 
, d9r Anjfslsaohaea; Thoxpe, 

•and In&titvltw; Sbsroa Toxn^, Hitt. 
AnQlo-SaaamM, vol. iii., Aimeiidlx 
£kmon$i E8»ny$ in 

1876 (the best short account inJBuglisij 



Bothwldl, FeANCIB STBWART,^2Nff !EI!A& 
Of, the son of Johi| Stewart, F||or p 


Coldingham (& illegitimate son of James 
V.), mi Lady Jane Hepbi^, sister of the 
first Earl of Bothwell, was a favourite of 
James VI., by whom he was created Earl 
of Bothwell, 1587. His life was a series 
of rebellions against the king, whom he 
attempted to seize at Hol 3 rrood, 1592— an at- 
tempt which was frustrated by the citizens of 
Edinburgh. The same year he made another 
unsuccessful attack on the king at Falkland ; 
and in 1593 suddenly appeared at Holyrood, 
at the head of an armed band, to ask pardon, 
as he said, for his treason. In 1594 he again 
attacked Edinburgh, being only beaten off by 
the citizens; but from this time his power 
was broken, and he was forced to quit the 
country. 

Bothwell, Jambs Hepburn, 4th Earl op 
(6. 1636, rf. 1678), was Lord Warden of the 
Scotch Marches, as well as Lord High Ad- 
miral of Scotland, in which capacities he is 
said to have acted more as a mamuder and a 
pirate than as an officer of state. In 1558 he 
was one of the Lords of the Articles ; and in 
the following year distinguished himself as a 
partisan of the queen regent, and an opponent 
of Arran and the reforming lords. He was 
one of the nobles sent to Mary in France 
after the death of her husband; and in 1661 
was made a member of the Privy Council. 
He was, however, in constant difficulties, 
owing to his turbulendfc and riolence. In 
1662 he was impeached for having plotted 
to carry off the queen, and outlawed ; but in 
a few months be returned, and married Lady 
Jane Cordon, a sister of Lord Huntley, and 
about the same time began to find favour in 
the eyes of Queen Mary.* From this time his 
life ^Gomos closely associated with that of 
the queen. After Kizzio’s murder, Mary fled 
to Dunbar Castle, of which Bothwell had the 
custody ; and subsequently he returned with 
her to Edinburgh. In October, 1666, he re- 
ceived a visit from her when lying wounded 
in his castle of Hermitage ; and after he had 
compassed the murder of Damley, 1567, he 
was in constant attendance on Mar}* at Seton. 
An attempt on the part of Lennox to bring 
the murderer of his son to justice ended in 
Both well’s acquittal, owing to the non-ap- 
pearance of the accuser, and brought him 
msh proofs of the queen’s regard in the 
shape of large grants of land. In 1667 he 
carried ^ff Ma^ as she was going from 
Stirlin^to Edinburgh, probably with her 
own connivance, and, having obtained a 
divorce &om his wife, married the queen. 
May 16, 1567. Shortly afterwasds a com- 
bination of the leading barons of Scotland 
forced Bothwell, who previoiis>to his marriage 
bad be^ made Duke of Orkney and Sbet- 
kmd, to fly to Bortbwick Csstle, and tlmnce 
to Dunbar. On the queen’s sarrender to^ 
KirkcaldV} after the oo^rence at Carbetry 
HiU, BomweB i^eso^ best he ooula 



ta the Orkneys. Pursued thither, and driven 
to sea, he was arrested by a Danish vrar-ship 
off the coast of Norway, on susp^on of 
piracy, and conveyed to Denmark, ^ere he 
was imprisoned by Christian IX., first at 
Malmo^ (1567 — 1573), then at Dragshohn 
(1573 — 15781; but the king refused the de- 
mands of tne Scottish, government for his 
extradition or executipn. The so-called 
^^Testament” he is said to have drawn up 
during this period, is probably a forgery. 
Bothwell was, as Bandolph said of him, 
** despiteful out of measure, false and untrue 
as a devil;'’ and it is not the least extra- 
ordinary feature in Mary’s career that she 
should have conceived any aflfection for this 
brutal, ferocious, and unscrupulous border 
chief. 

P. E. Schiern, Life of Boihvoell ; trana. by 
D. Berry, 1880. 

BothweU Bridge, The Battle of (June 
22, 1679), was fou^t between the Royalist 
troops, commanded by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and the forces of the revolted Con- 
venticlers, or Covenanters. Ihe insurgents 
occupied a strong position, with the Clyde 
between them and the enemy ; but, as they 
attempted to defend instead of destroying a 
bridge, Monmouth cleared the passage of the 
river by his artillery. The insurgents were 
forced to retire to a hill near by, known as 
Hamilton Heath, where they were attacked 
by the Royal troops and completely routed, 
Bothwell Bridge is in Lanarksime, near 
Hamilton. 

Bottle Plot, The (1823). This name 
was given by Canning to a riot in a Dublin 
theatre, got up by the Orangemen, when 
a rattle and a bottle wore thrown into 
the box of Lord Wellesley, the then Lord- 
Lieutenant, who was supposed to favour the 
Catholics. The grand jury threw out the 
bill for conspiracy with intent to murder 
which was brought in against those arrested. 

Boulogne. I- Its capture by the Eng- 
lish, the one important result of the com- 
bination of Henry VIII. and Charles V. 
for the subjugation of France in 1544, took 
place September 14, 1544, after a pro- 
tracted siege of nearly two months. Accord- 
ing to the original plan of the campiign, 
Charles was to strike across France by Cham- 
pagne, Henry by Picardy, and neither was 
to stop till he reached Paris, where, in their 
united might, they were to dispose^ of 
the French monarchy. The first thing, 
however, that Henry did was to sit down 
witii the bulk of his army before Boulogne ; 
and when Charley reproached him for not 
adhering to^the method of invasion deter- 
mined upon ^between them, Henry retaliated 
by securing ChsrlM of a similar breach of 
their contract. The Boulogne is 

principaUy memoreblii the 


resistance made by the garrison under the 
disad\^tageou8 circumstance of wcak^ for- 
tifications, and beriegord strong in numbers 
and offensive engines. Aftp the capitulation 
they were dllowed to march out with their 
arms and property ; whereupon, according to 
Hall’s ChronicUi ** ihe king’s highnesefj having 
the sword borne na)^ before him by the 
Lord Marquis Dorset, like a noble and valiant 
conqueror, rode into the town, and all the 
trumpeters, standing on the walls of the town,, 
sounded their trumpets at the time of hia 
entering, to the great comfort of all the king’s 
true smbjeots.” The town was restored to 
the French on the conclueion of peace (1550). 
TI. Boulogne was also the chief station of tho 
force collected by Napoleon for the invasion 
of England in 1803. The Catamaran expedi- 
tion (Oct. 1804) was an unsuccessful English 
attempt to burn his flotilla there by sending 
in fireships. 

Boulter, Hugh (5. 1672, d, 1742), Arch- 
Inshop of Ai*magh, studied at Merchant 
Taylors* School, and, was eli.*ctod a demy 
of Magdalen at tho same timo as Addison. 
He was subsequently chaplain to Sir Charlea 
Hedges, and rector of St. Olave’s, Southwark. 
In 1719 he was consecrated Bishop of Bristol, 
and in 1724 elevated to tho archbishopric of 
Armagh and the Irish primacy. Ho took an 
active share in the political affairs of Ireland, 
was strongly opposed to Swift on tho policy of 
diminishing the gold coin, though he con- 
curred with him on the question of Wood's 
patent, and was one of the chief promoters of 
the system of Protestant Chartc^r Schools. Ho 
founded many charities in Armagh, Drogheda, 
and elsewhere, and was no less than thirtcjen 
times appointed one of the Lords Justices of 
Ireland. 

Biographia Briianntca. 

Bounty, Queen Anne’s. [Queen Anne’s 
Bounty.] 

Bourchier, Family of. The founder 
of this family was Sir John de Bourchier, 
Justice of the King’s Bench in the reign of 
Edward II. His son Robert became Lord 
Chancellor in 1340 (the first layman who 
held the office), w'as summoned to Parlia- 
ment as a baron in 1342, and died 1349. 
The barony devolved on Henry Bourchier, 
Count of Eu, grandson of his yomiger son. 
He was created Earl of Essex 1461, and was 
succeeded by his grandson Henry, upon whoso 
death the peerage became extinct. 

BourcMer, Thomas (d, I486), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1464*— 1486), was. tho 
son of William Bourchier, Cpunt of Eu, by 
Anne, dax^hter of Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester. After holding minor 
preferments, ho was elected Bishop of Wor- 
cester in 1435, and was translated to Ely in 
1443. On tbe death of Archbiriiop Kempe, 
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the Council, the request of the Commons 
prayed that the Pope would confer the 
primacy on BourchilBr. Accordingly, he was 
appointed Archbi^op of Canterbury in 146A 
In Hod he was made Chancellor, and held 
the Great Seal for eighteen months, both 
Yorkists and Lancastrians being anxious 
to conciliate a member of so powerful a 
family. Bourchier was at first inclined to 
act as a mediator between the contending 
factions, but subsequently became a distinct 
partisan of the Duke of York. He welcomed 
the retain of the Yorkist leaders in 1460, and 
crowned Edward IV. in the next year. In 
1464 he was made a cardinal. He crowned 
Bichard III., and two years after performed 
the same office for Henrv VII. He was a 
patron of learning, and instrumental in 
introducing printing into England, and left 
a reputation for personal generosity and 
kindness. 

Hook, Lives of the Archh^ishops, 

BottVineSy The Battle of (July, 1214), 
was fought at a small town between Lille and 
Tournay, between Philip Augustus of France 
and the forces of theE&peror Otto IV., with the 
Flemings and some English auxiliaries, under 
William, Earl of Salisbury. John had joined 
the alliance for the purpose of gaining the 
assistance of the Germans and Flanders in 
the war he was carrying on with Philip for 
the recovery of his French territories. The 
battle (in which the forces engaged on both 
sides would appear to have been very largo) 
tenninated in a signal victory for the French. 
The defeat consummated the separation of 
Normandy from England, and by depriving 
John of further hopes of being able to roly on 
his Continental dominions, as well as by the 
loss of prestige it occasioned him, had some 
effect in compelling him to submit to the 
demands of the barons. The battle is memor- 
able us being one of the few occasioi^i in 
•which men of English, High-German, and 
? Low-German race have fought side by^, side 
a^inst the French and have been completely 
defeated. 

Boger of Wendover, lii. 287 (Eag. Hist. Hoc.). 
See Norm. Conq., v. 706, who speaks of it 

as that day of darknesa aud gloom wkenjhree 
hranohes of the Teutonic race, the Qecmoii, the 
Fleming, and the Englishman, sank hefoM the 
arms of men of the hostile blood and speeCh." 
In iSismondi, Sist, des Fran^aU, vi. 424, a eome- 
what different view is taken. 

Bowes, Sir Bobbrt, was a disti^g^uished 
soldier, ^plomatist, and lawyer in th4 reigns 
of Henry VIII,, Edward VI., and M|ry. Ln 
the gre^t Northern rebellion of Idsdbe ^as 
among the prisoners captured at the 
of Hull to the re^lforises. Li 164|j,^wi]ibt 
in command of*^a body of SjiOOO cawry,^^ 
was defeated and taken prisoner at H^y<^- 
rigg by a Scottish force under the^^arl^of 
Huntley; and on the termination 
ties b^ween the two countries, 

Warden of the East. and Middle ftarem. 


During the exercise of this office he compiled 
his InformatioHs on the state of the Marches, 
and their laws and customs — a work full of 
curious and interesting details. . In June, 
1552, he was made &8ter of the Bolls, 
a position which just then was environed 
with dangers. As Master of the Bolls, Sir 
Bobert Bowes was one of the witnesses, to 
the will of King Edward VI., which fixed the 
succession to the crown on Lady Jane Grey. 
He retired from his office two months aftex 
Mary's accession to fibe throne, and daring 
the remainder of his life he occupied himself 
with his old duties on the Scottish border. 
The precise year of his death is uncertain. 

Boyepttingf was the name applied to the 
system of social and commercial ostracism 
which was extensively resorted to in Ireland 
during the land agitation of 1880 and 1881. 
Landlords who were disliked by their tenants, 
tenants who had paid rents to unpopular 
landlords, and other persons who incurred 
the hostility of the local branches of the Land 
League were rigidly isolated. No one could 
be got to work for them, or oven to supply 
thorn with the necessaries of life. The name 
was derived from Captain Boycott, of Lough 
Mask House, a Mayo landlora and agent, one 
of the first against whom the process was put 
in force. Oapt. Boycott was “ relieved " by a 
number of Orangemen, escorted by a large 
military and police force, Nov. 11, 1880, 

Boyle, Charles, Ist Loud {b, 1676, d. 
1731), second son of Roger, Earl of Orrery, 
while an undergraduate at Oxford, took part 
in the controversy with Bentley on the letters 
of Phalaris. In 1700 ho entered Parliament 
as* member for Huntingdon, and in 1703 
succeeded to the Irish peerage of Orrery. In 
1709 ho fought at Malplaquet, and in 1713 
was Envoy Extraordinary to the States of 
Brabant and Flanders, and on his return 
received an English peerage. Ho was a 
favourite of George I., but in 1722 was com- 
mitted to the Tower on a charge of being 
concerned in Layer’s Plot, of which, how- 
ever, he was acquitted. His later years were 
devoted to philosophical studies. 

Boyife, The Battle of the (July 1, 1690), 
was fought between the troops of William HI. 
and the Irish under James II. James, march- 
ing from Dublin, had taken up a position 
behind the river Boyne, and there waited for 
the invading army. His position was strong, 
aud 1K)homberg endeavoured to dissuade 
William from the attack. Early in the 
moiling, however, the English right, under 
young Schomberg, was sexit ^ cross the 
river by tho bri^e of €»kn6, some miles 
higher up, and thus tuijr the Irish right. 
Tlie brid^ was captured. ’ ^oxir miles to 
the south of the Boyne the jroad to Dublin,, 
ru^ ihe of Duleek. If 

SSjCd3^:'^ pass the Irish re- 
Lauson, commander 
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of the French allies, marched^to oppose him. 
Thus the Irish alone were left to withstand 
William. At the head of his left wing, con* 
sisting entireljr of oavalxy, he forced the pas- 
sage of the river not far above Drogheda. 
The centre of his army was commanaed by 
the elder Schomberg, The Irish infant]^ fled 
without a blow ; the cavalry under Eichard 
Hamilton fought bravely on. The gallant 
Schomberg fell while rallying his troops. 
But at this moment William came up with 
his left wing, and the battle was won. The 
Irish cavalry retreated slowly, fighting to 
the last; their leader, Hamilton, was taken 
prisoner. James fled early in the day towards 
Dublin. The fugitives poured through the 
passage of Duleek, wheVe the French had 
steadily resisted Meinhart Schomborg*s attack. 
Considering the great importance of the vic*« 
tory, the loss was slight. About 600 English 
had fallen, and 1,500 Irish. 

A atrikiuff and detailed account of the battle 
is given in Macaulay's Hialory. 

Boy-Patriots was a name given by tbeir 
enemies to a body of young and rising men 
who opposed Sir Robert Walpole’s admin- 
istration, hut who coalesced neither with the 
Tories nor with the malcontent Whigs. The 
chief members of this party were Lyttelton, 
George Grenville, Lord Cobham, and, above 
all, William Pitt. 

Bracton, Hknry (d. 1268), the writer of 
a valuable commentary on the law.s of Eng- 
land, was oducatod at Oxford, and devoted 
himself to the study of law. In 1246 he was 
appointed one of the judges errant,’ and hitor 
on was one of the king’s clerks or secretaries. 
He is supposed to have become an eccle- 
siastic tow'ards tlie close of his life, and to 
have been Archdeacon of Barnstaple. His 
work, entitled he Legibus el Consttetudinihus 
Anglia, is our great authority for medimval 
English law. An excellent edition is pub- 
lished in the Rolls Series (1878, &c.), with 
a Translation, Notes, References to Glanville, 
&c., and Introductions by Sir Travers Twiss. 
The editor suggests that “the immediate 
object which Bracton had in view in com- 
posing his work, was to draw up a manual of 
the common law of England for the use and 
instruction of the Justiciaries of the Eyre.” 
The work is very largely influenced by Roman 
legal ideas. 

See Sir Travers Twiss’s Introductions; 
Beeves, Hist of Eng, Law ; Quterbock, Henrioua 
de Bracton und sHn VerMliniss turn Bdmiselen 
Bechte, 1862. 

Brftddock BowUf situated between 
Liskeard and Bodmin, in Cornwall, was the 
scene of a battle during the Civil War. Here, 
on Jan, 19, 1643, the Royalist oflBcers, Sir 
Ralph Hopton and Sir Bevil Grenville, coming 
from Bodmin, encountered and defeated the 
commanded of the garrison of Flymoath, 
Buthven, who, without for the sup- 
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port of his superior ofiicer, the Earl of Stam- 
ford, had crossed the Tamar and occupied 
Liskeard. The result of the battle was that 
the Comishmen resumed the offensive, drove 
back Stamford and his forces, and carried by 
assault Saltash and Okohampton. 

There is a full oioooant of the battle in a letter 
of Sir Bevil Grenville, printed in Forster's Life 
of Pym, See also Clarendon's Hist, of the Be- 
helliont vi. 24B. 

Braddock, Genehal. [Duquesne, Fort.] 

Brndshaw, John (6. 1602, d. 1659), 
was a barrister, but was very little known, 
either as a lawyer or a politician, when, in 
1648, ho was made President of the High 
Court of Justice, instituted to try Charles I. 
The reason for his appointment seems to have 
been the refusal of all the leading lawyers to 
servo on the trial, and the necessity of having 
somo one possessed of legal knowledge as the 
president. For his services ho was given tht.> 
house of the Doan of Westminster, the sum 
of £6,000, and large grants of land, and 
made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Ho subsequently presided at the trials of 
the Duke of Hamilton and other Royalists, 
and was President of the Councils of State 
from 1649 to 1651. He was a member of the 
Parliament of 1654, and was probably one of 
those excluded for refusing to sign tht‘ en- 
gagement recognising Cromwell's authority. 
In 1659 ho was made one of the Council of 
State, and shortly afterwards a (‘oinmissioner 
of the Great Seal; but he died before the 
end of the yiiiir. He was one of those who 
were styled “stiff Republicans,” or “ Common- 
wealth’s men,” and was sincerely opposed to 
the government of one person, whether king 
or protector ; but he does not appear to have 
boon a roan of any marked ability. After the 
Restoration his body was disinterred and 
hung in cliains at Tyburn. 

Bradwardine, Thomas (6. circa 1290, d , 
1349), a native of Chichester, educated at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, was one of the most cele- 
brated of the scholastic philosophers, and was 
known by the title of Doctor Profundus. He 
became Chancellor of the university, Professor 
of Divinity, and subsequently explain to 
Edward HI. In 1349 ho was appointed to 
the archbishopric of Canterburj^ but within a 
few weeks of his consecration no was carried 
off by the Black Death. 

Bradwordine’s great work, Be Causa Lei, was 
printed in 1018 (Lond.,follo). His other works 
were chiefly matbematioBl. 

Braemar Oatheri 2 i|f, The (Aug. 26, 
1715), was the name given "to the great 
assembly of disaffected nobles and HiglUand 
chiefs which met ostensibly for the purpose 
of a hunting in t3ie Earl of Mar’s forest of 
Braemar, but in reality to organise measures 
for raising the standard of insurrection in 
favour of the Pretender, which was done 
soon afterwards (Sept. 6). Among those at 
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the Braemar gathering were the Earl of Mar, 
the Marauifl of TuUibardine, Lords Southesk^ 
Errol, Kil^h, Kenmure, Strathallan, Sea- 
forth, and Glengary. 

Braintree Case, The. In 1837 the 
m^'ority of the vestry of Braintree postponed 
a Church rate for twelve months ; tne church- 
wardens, however, proceeded to levv it on their 
own authority. A prohibition of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench restrained them. It was 
suggested, however, that the churchwardens 
and the minority of the vestry might legally 
levy a rate, as it might be argu^ that the 
votes of the majority who refused to perform 
their duty were not valid. The church- 
wardens and the minority of the vestry 
voted a rate accordingly (July, 1841). On 
the matter being once more brought before 
the Court of Queen^s Bench, that tribunal 
now doclarod the rate valid. The decision 
was affirmed by the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, but upset on appeal by the House 
of Ijords, which pronounced the rate invalid, 
and altogether denied the right of the minority 
of the parishioners to levy it. It was such 
cases as this that li^d to the Act 31 & 32 
Viet., cap. 109, which abolished compulsory 
Church rates, because ^Hhe levying thereof 
has given rise to litigation and ill-feeling.*’ 
May, Coital. Ht«t, ii. 430. See the case of 
Goflliuff V. Veley in Queen*e Bench Rep., vii. 409 ; 
and House of Lords Casce, iv. 679. 

Bramham Moor, The Battle of (1408), 
was fought between the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and the other nobles who had revolted 
against Henry IV., and the royal troops, 
under 8ir Thomas Rokeby. The latter were 
completely victorious, Northumberland being 
killed on the field, and his chief associate. 
Lord Bardolf, mort^ly wounded. Bramham 
Moor is in Yorkshire, between Leeds and 
Tadcaster. 


't' Brandywine, The Battle or (Sept, ll, 
1777), in the American War of Independence, 
vraa fought on the shores of Brandywine 
Creek, about fifty miles from Philadelphia, 
and ended in the defeat of the Americans, 
under Warfiington. General Howe kid 
landed 18,000 men near the Brandy Wine. 
Washingtim had only 8,000 troops . fit for 
action. For some days he baffled General 
Howe’s attempts to drive him back. At 
length the two armies encounteriid 
another. While Howe and Cornwall^ made 
u fiank movement with the greater ^rt of 
their forces, Washington resolv^ oni^a bold 
attack on tdie British in his front. Td^ren<^ 
such an attack successful, tiie co-oper jtion pi 
Sullivan was necessary. But that 
using his own discretion instead of 
orders, laid himself open to an attac| 
his troops were in confusion. The?]^^ 
Sullivan’s troops threw the rest |til l|te 
American army into confusion, and sofbi th^ 


were everywhere in retreat. The American 
loss was set down by Howe at 300 kified, 
600 wounded, and 400 prisoners, as ^inst 
90 killed and 600 wounded and missing on 
the English side. Washington made good 
his, retmt ; hut ho had to abandon the idea 
of saving Philadelphia when he found that 
ComwalHs had forced his way between his 
camp and that town. 

Bancroft, Hist, of the United States, v., 
chap, xxiii. 

Brantinriiam Boll is the name given 
to the Issue Tloll of the Exchequer for the 
forty-fourth year of Edward HI., when 
Thomas of Brautingham, Bishop of Exeter, 
was Treasurer, containing an account of the 
various payments made during the year. It 
was discovered in the office of rolls, and pub- 
lished in 1835, with a general introduction 
on the character of the Exchequer Records 
by Mr. Frederick Devon. 

Braose, William de {d. circa 1212), was 
one of the most powerful barons in England, 
and received from Henry II., in 1177, tho 
grant of tho whole kingdom of Limerick. 
He was one of the itinerant justices in 
Richard I.’8 reign, but fell out of favour with 
John, who in 1210 stripped him of all his 
possessions, and, it is said, starved his wife 
and son to death in Windsor Castle. Do 
Braose himself escaped to France, where he 
died shortly afterwards. His youngest son 
Reginald received back a jjreat part of his 
father’s possessions, but, dying without heirs 
in 1229, the family became extinct. 

Fuss, Judges of Eng, 

Bray, Sir Reginald’ {d. 1603), was one 
of Henry VII.’s most trusted counsellors. 
Together with the Lord Treasurer he was 
the king’s messenger in 1486 to tho city of 
London to ask the citizens for a loan of 6,000 
marks, obtaining, after much negotiation, the 
considerably smaller sum of £2,000. He was 
the object of special hatred to the Cornish 
rebels of 1497 as being the instrument of 
Henry’s extortion. 

Bread Biots (1816). The cessation of 
the great war, which caused many farms' to 
be thrown out of cultivation, and the failure 
of the harvest, occasioned severe distress 
and riots in all parts of England, especially 
in the eastern counties. Declaring that the 
fanno»had conspired to raise the price of 
bread, the mob set farm buildings on fire, 
demanded that wheat should he sold cheap, 
and in several places broke intc^he bakers’ 
shops. The riots were suppressed oy military 
force, and the rioters tried by a special com- 
mission. There were also occasional riots 
caused by famine during the Obariist move- 
ipent. most dan^rous 'were those of 
1842, in YorkshiM and Lancashire. 

^^eaoar Wa;il(pi6!le, U chap. v. 
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Breaut^, Falkes de, was a Noiman of 
mean birth, who had served King John 
with unscrupulous fidelity as a mercenary 
captain, and was in 1208 rewarded by him 
with the shcrifEdoms of Glamorgan and 
Oxfordshire, the castles of Chilham, North- 
ampton, Cambridge, Oxford, and Bedford, and 
the hand of Margaret Redvers, widow of 
Baldwin, son of the Earl of Devon. On 
John’s death, it was judged advisable to con- 
ciliate this soldier, who had taken Bedford 
Castle, burnt the suburbs of London, and 
terrorised over John’s enemies in the neigh- 
bouring counties. In return for his aid 
to the royal cause against Louis and the 
rebel barons, he obtained the sheriffdoms of 
Rutland, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Bucking- 
ham, Bedford, Oxford, Nortluimpton, for seven 
years. But from 1220 onwards the vigorous 
'work of Hubert de Burgh was putting an end 
to the state of things in which such a man 
could move freely. Convicted at the Dun- 
stable Assizes in 1224 of thirty-five acts of 
violence, he audaciously captured one of 
the justices, and imprisoned him in Bedford 
Castle, under the care of his brother, William 
de Breaute, who refused to surrender it, say- 
ing “he was no liegeman of the King of 
England.” The siege took two months, 
“ with great slaughter of the king’s nobles 
and it required an elaborate siege-train. 
The castle was taken and the garrison at 
once hanged. Falkes, now under excom- 
munication, had fled to North Wales, 
the prince of which district married his 
daughter Eva ; but he soon returned and sub- 
mitted himself to the king’s mercy. The 
judgment of the barons was that lie should 
surrender all his goods and abjure the realm. 
His wife, too, obtained a divorce on the ground 
of constraint ; and on his first setting foot in 
Normandy, only his crusading vow protected 
him from being hanged by the French king. 
He prevailed with Honoriiis III. to send a 
strong letter of intercession to the king. 
WTiile on his way back to England, however, 
he died in Normandy. Falkes de Breaute 
was a typical example of the unscrupulous 
foreign adventurers whom the early Angevin 
kings introduced into England as able tools 
of royal misgovernment. 

Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, sub anno 
1224 ; AnnaU of Waverley, p. 300 ; Rojfal Letters of 
Hen^ III., i. $43 seq.; and especially Walter 
of Coventry, ii. 253, 272 aeq, [A. L. S.] 

Breda, The Declaration of (April 14, 
1660), was the manifesto sent by Charles II. 
to both houses of the Convention Parliament. 
By this the king granted a free and general 
pardon to all “ who within forty days after 
the publishing hereof shall lay hold upon 
this our grace and favour, and shall by any 
.public act declare their doing so,” except 
such as Parfiament should except. It a]k> 
granted amnesty for all political offences com- 
mitted during the Civil War, and the subse- 


quent interregnum; promised that the king 
would rely on the advice and assistance of a 
free parliament; and declared a Uberty to 
tender consciences, so “ that no man shall be 
disquieted or called in question for difforencen 
of opinion in matter of religion.” The king 
also undertook that no inquiry should be 
made into the titles of lands acquired under 
the Commonwealth, and that the arrears of 
Monk’s officers and soldiers should bo paid. 

Parliamentary Hist., iv. 17. 

Breda, The Treaty ov (July 31, 1G()7), 
was concluded between Fiiigland on the on(^ 
side, and France, Holland, and Denmark on 
the other. It was entered into after a naval 
war between England and Holland, in which 
the victories had been pretty evenly distri- 
buted. France had joined the Dutch, fearing 
that England would make herself supreme on 
the seas, but she had not taken much share 
in the war, her policy being to use tho two 
great naval powers as checks one upon tho 
other. Tho following were tho terms of thfj 
Treaty of Breda: — 1. Tho islands of St. 
Christopher, Antigua, and Montserrat were 
restored to England, and the province of 
Acadia (Nova Scotia) to France. 2. England 
and Holland made peace on the principle of 
uti possidetis ; thus England retained New 
York and New Jersey, and Holland retained 
Surinam. 3. The Navigntion Act was 
modified in favour of tluj Dutch. 4. Friendly 
relations wore restored between England and 
Denmark. 

Kocli oud Sc^oell, Uist, des TroitH, i. 300. 

Brehon, or, more correctly, Brethom, in 
Erse signifies a judge. From the earliest days 
of Irish history of which we have any trace, 
this class seems to have boon a distinctly re- 
cognised one, and previous to the conversion 
of the Irish to Christianity wo have proof that 
the office had become hereditary. In fact, there 
seems strong reason for connecting the Brehona 
with the ancient Celtic priesthood in Ireland, 
whether or no wo choose to give to that priest- 
hood the name of Druid. [Druids.] Some 
of the chief Brehoiis, whose names mivo been 
handed down to us, especially a ve^ cele- 
brated one, Dubhthach mac na Lugair, chief 
author of the Senckus Mor^ is by later writers 
often called a Druid. Ciesar tmls us that the 
Druids had acquired the office of judges in 
both civil and criminal cases, and that they 
were likewise bards who preserved the historical 
traditions of the people. The Brehons as 
they are known to history—thatis to say, the 
Brehons of Christian time — seem to have 
united these two offices. “ The Brehons and 
feast poets of the men of Erin,” says an open- 
ing paragraph of the Senchm Mor, We can 
easily understand that when a change of 
religion came, and tho priestly functions 
passed to the men ordained by Fatrick and 
his successors, the more secular offices 
would be retained by the Brehons. The 
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preaching of St. Patrick began about the 
year 432, and was crowned with a rapid suc- 
cess. One of the most important among his 
early conversions was that of the Brehon 
Bobhthach above spoken of. We may 
suppose there were some mutual concessions 
between the two. Dubhthach, who was 
probably a Druid, renounced his magical and 
idolatrous practices, and Patrick in his turn 
“ blessed his mouth ” (as we are expressly told 
in tlio Senchiia Mor) when he uttered secular 
judgments. It was probably with St. Patrick 
that the idea arose of writing down the Brehon 
laws, or, as we should say, of codifying them. 
We must remember that at this time Theo- 
dosius had just codified the Roman law, a 
precedent which would be present in the 
mind of St. Patrick. In fact, from this time 
forward we nearly always find that the con- 
version of any barbarous people to Chris- 
tianity is immediately followed by some sort 
of codifying of their ancient traditional law. 
The first Saxon code is that of Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, which was undertaken by 
St. Augustine. Whatever of the traditional 
law is not inconsistent with the Christian 
doctrine or the crown law, is in all cases 
retained, but what is opposed to these is cx« 
punged, Thus, in the introduction to the first 
great code of Brehon law’s, the Senc/ms Jilor 
(a.d. 438 — 441), w’O find a distinction made 
between the law of nature ” and the “ law 
of God.’^ The latter refers to the law’s 
which aime with the revealed religion ; the 
former term boars reference to the words of 
St. Paul where he speaks of the Gentiles 

doing by nature the w’orks of the law,” and 
therefore means all in the ancient code which 
w'as not inconsistent with the revealed com- 
mandments. The Senchiis Mor is said to have 
had nine authors, or co-operators, in its con- 
struction, who are spoken of as “the nine 
pillars of the Senchus Mor.” Three were 
lings, viz., Loeghaire, Over-King of Ireland ; 
Core, King of Cashel ; and Dairi, King of 
Ulster. Three were bishops or saints, 
namely, Patrick, Benen (Benignu8),andCair- 
nech : these we may suppose looked after the 
Christian portion of the code. Finally, we Rave 
three Brehons, who wrere, of course, the chief 
authors of the law, viz., Dubhthach before 
mentioned, assisted by Kossa and Ferghus. 
These last tw’o are sometimes spoken of 
simply as bards ; ” but as we have before 
said, it is not probable that there ^was any 
distinct line of demarcation between the 
Brehon and the bard. 

See Xau-s ^ Jrdemd (IPbh IfoUs 

Series); £. O’Curry. Jfannm of tik Aiment 
Irish; Sir H. 8. Maiiie, JElarly o/ 

tutioM, ^ 

Bramber, Sir Nicolas (d, llS8),^ 
Lord Mayor of London in 1377, did i 
from 1383 to 1386. He was the hepl of 
royalist party in the city, and in p 38 7 Was 
one of those who were appealed of t|eas(4 by 
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the Lords Appellant. In 1388 he was im> 
peached by Parliament, sentenced to be be- 
headed, and shortly afterwards executed. 
[Appellant, Lords.] 

Brenneville, The Battle of (Aug. 20, 

1119), was a cavalry skirmish fought during 
the campaign in Normandy between Louis II. 
of Ihunce and Henry I., and arose out of the 
support given by the former to William Clito. 

The French were united, and shortly afterw’ards 
Louis made peace and abandoned William. 

There were only about 900 men engaged in 
this combat, and not more than three were 
killed. Both kings were present on the field. 

Ordericut VilalU, zii. 854; Sismondi, Hist. 
de6 Franqait, v. 145. 

Brentford, Patrick Ruthven, Earl op 
(d» 1667), after having served in many foreign 
armies, joined the lioyalist troops, and was 
at once made a field-marshal by Charles I. 

He had an important command at the battle 
of Edgehill, and on the death of the Earl of 
Lindesay was made Commandcr-in-chief of 
the Forces. He was created Earl of Forth, 
and subsequently Earl of Brentford, by the 
king, who had a high opinion of his military 
ability. He was severely wounded in the 
second battle of Newbury, and obliged to 
resign his command, being succeeded by 
Prince Rupert. Clarendon remarks that, 

“ both by reason of his age and his extreme 
deafness he was not a man of counsel or 
words ; hardly conceived what was proposed, 
and as confusedly and obscurely delivered his 
opinion.” 

ClarendoD, Hist, of the Rebellion, viii. 29, &;c. 

* Brentford, The Battle of (Nov. 12, 

1642), was fought between the Royalists under 
Prince Rupert and the Parliamentarians 
under Denzil Holies. After the battle of 
Edgehill Charles marched towards London, 
touching Reading and other places on the 
way. At Brentford Rupert esn countered 
three regiments which were stationed there, 
and after a sharp skirmish forced the barri- 
cades they liad erected, and occupied the town 
of Brentford, taking fifteen hundred prisoners 
and eleven cannons. The Parliamentary anny 
being subsequently reinforced, the king was 
obliged to fall back from Brentford, and 
retired into winter quarters at Oxford. 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion, vi. 135. 

BsMtf The Expedition against (1694), 
was a disastrous failure. The Englisli 
government had attempted to keep the desti- 
nation of the expedition secret, but it had 
become well known to the Ff^ch govern- 
ment. Information had been treacherously ^ 
conveyed to them by various* persons in^ 
England, ahiong others by Marlherough, who « 
wjote a letter to Jamps Jl. oia the subject 
Thus forewarned,, the R»nch government 
sent Vanbea to put the defences in order. 

On the 6th of J^e the 'fi^t, under Berkeley, 
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with Talmash in command of the land forces, 
was off Cape Finisterre. It was proposed to 
land in Camaret Bay. The Marquis of 
Caermarthen, tbo eldest son of the Duke of 
Leeds, entered the basin to reconnoitre, and 
reported the defences formidable. But 
Berkeley and Talmash thought that ho over- 
rated the danger. Next <£iy Caermarthen, 
with eight ships, was followed by Talmash 
with a hundred boats iull of soldiers. A 
murderous fire from the batteries swept away 
the men. Talmash, however, imagining 
that he was confronted by peasants, refused 
to retire, and fell mortally wounded as he 
attempted to land. Ships and boats hastily 
retired from the bay, but not without the loss 
of four hundred sailors and seven hundred sol- 
diers. The expedition returned ingloriously, 
after attempting to blow up the pier at 
Dunkirk, and bombarding Dieppe, Havre, 
and Calais. 

London Gazette, 1694; Ranke, Hist, of Eng.; 
Macaulay, Hist, of Eng. 

Bretigny, The Treaty op (May 8, 1360), 
was concluded between England and France 
aftOT the continued successes of Edward III., 
while the French king, John, who had been 
taken prisoner at Poitiers, remained in cap- 
tivity in England. The protracted negotia- 
tions were brought to a close by a dreadful 
storm, recorded in history, which was inter- 
preted to be a manifestation of Divine wrath 
at the continuance of hostilities. The English 
renounced their pretensions to the crown of 
France, as well as to Normandy, Tgumine, 
Maine, and Anjou. France consented to 
code Gascony, Guienne, Poitou, and their 
dependencies and outlying districts; and in 
northern France, Calais, Guisnes, and the 
county of Ponthicu. King John was to pay 
a ransom of 3,000,000 gold crowns. The 
question of Brittany was loft open. The 
French were to break off their alliance with 
the Scots, and to abstain from assisting them 
against the English, and the English were to 
give no further aid to the Flemings. By a 
separate treaty, the Kings of France and 
Navarro were to bo reconciled. 

The articles are iu Rymer, Foedera, vi. 219, 
232, See also Froissart, 209 ; Knyghton, 262 — 4 j 
Liogar-l, Hist, of Eng., iii. 180. 

Bretwalda. A title of supremacy among 
the early Anglo-Saxon kings. Bede (Hut. 
£fcles., ii. 5) gives a list of seven kings who 
had ruled over the English south of the 
Humber. The first four — Elbi of Sussex, 
Ceawlin of Wessex, Redwald of East Anglia, 
and Ethelbert of Kent — could have had no 
power over the Northumbrians, even if they 
all really possessed the influence Bede as- 
signs to them. But the last three— Edwin, 
Oswald, and Pswy — were Northumbrian 
Jdngs, and tiberefore their ** imperium ” or 
** ducatus,*’ according to Bed^ must have ex- 
tended over all South Oswald is, ip 
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fact, called by Adamnan (Vit. S. Columba), 
“Totius Britannim Imperator ordinatus a ' 
Deo,” and history proves the reality of their 
power. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle («, a. 
827), when enlarging on the exploits of 
Egbert, quotes Bede’s list, and adds to them 
Egbert, saying, “And he was the eighth 
king that was Bretwalda?' West-Saxon pre- 
judice probably caused the chronicler to pass 
over the great Mercians of the eighth century, 
of whom Ethelbald claimed to be “ King of 
the South English,” and Offa ‘ ‘ Ilex Anglorum ’ ^ 
(Cod. Lip., i. 96, 162, &c.), while Charloe 
the Great called the latter the “ greatest 
of the kings of the West.” Besides this 
passage, the romarkahle word Bretwalda 
occurs elsewhere only in a bilingual charter 
of Athelstan in 934 (Cod. Lip., v. 218), which 
describes him as “ King of the Anglo-Saxona 
and Brytaenwalda of all the island”— in 
Latin, “ Anglo-Saxonum nec non totius. 
Britannia) Rex.” In seeking the meaning of 
this rare title we must first distinguish betweea 
the name Bretwalda and the fact of ov(jr- 
lordship. Every one admits the successive 
hegemony of Northumbria, Mercia, and 
Wessex over English and British alike. But 
the nature of this supremacy, and the relation 
of the Bretwaldadom to it, have been much 
debated, liapin started a theory of an elec- 
tive Boveroi^pty, which Turner and Lingard 
at least tacitly accept, and which Palgravo 
worked out to new consequences in his Eng^ 
lish Commonwealth. Palgmyo connects tho 
title with the imperial position of the kings^ 
as inheritors of the remains of Roman Im- 
perialism that still survived the withdrawal 
of the legions. The Bretwalda was the suc- 
cessor of Carausius, the predecessor of Edgar. 
He illustrates the continuity of Roman and 
British influence after the English Conquest^ 
and the all-pervading fascination of Rome. 
“ Ileptarchic ” England was a federal monarchy 
xinder an elective Bretwalda, the “ wielder of 
Britain.” Out of this office grow the later 
English kingship. Athelstan, the last Brot- 
walda, the first “ King of tho English,” marks 
the contact of the two titles. Against tliis 
brilliant but unsupported theory Kemble 
(Salons in England) does his best to minimise 
both fact and title. The word is not ruler 
of Britain,” but “ wide ruler ” (from hryten^ 
broad ; cf. brytencyning). The idea of elec- 
tion among the “ kites and crows,” of con- 
tinuity betw^ecn rival races, of a meeting of 
Welsh princes to transfer to Ella the “Em- 
pire of Britain,” is 'quite untenable. How* 
could the feeble princes of the south-east 
make their influence felt up to the* Humber P 
Hallam (Middle Ages, \\. 362^, mCiArehwo^ 
logia, vol. xxxii.) inclines, though with 
more moderation, to a similar view. Mr. 
Freeman (Norm. Conq., vol. i., note B) loans 
to “ an intermediate position between Kemble 
and Palgrave.” He accepts the title as 
sigpiificant of a substantial hegemony, but 
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rejects Palgrave's doctrine of Boman in- 
fluence and continuity. The Bretw^dadom is 
of “purely English growth.”' Dr. Stubbs 
{Const Sist.y i. 162) seems to agree with hir. 
Freeman in a view that certainly best ac- 
counts for the facts. If we could get rid of 
£lhi and the earlier Bretwaldas, there would 
be some reason for connecting the triumph 
of the Northumbrians over Oadwallon, and 
the final catastrophe of the Britons, with 
Edwin’s assumption of imperial style and 
emblems. [See llhjs* Celtic Britain^ p. 134, 
for an ingenious recent development of Pal- 
grave’s theory.) But there is no evidence for 
a consistent theory, and there is always the 
danger of making too much of a name that 
occurs only twice in the authorities. 

Besides the authorities referred to in the 
text, see Freemau, Norman Conquest, I, 542, 
note Bi where there is an exhaustive state- 
ment of all that can be said on both sides of the 
question, and a complete list of the various 
imperial titles assumed by early English Icings. 

[T. F. T.] 

Breweri John 8, (See Appendix.) 

Brewer, Wi^uIAM (d. 1226), was em- 
ployed as a minister, a judge, and an ambas- 
sador by Henry II., Richard I., John, and 
Henry HI. He was a strong supporter of 
the royal prerogative under the two latter 
monarchs, and received valuable rewards for 
his services. His generosity and piety are 
celebrated by most of the chroniclers of these 
reigns. 

See Matthew Paris, Hist. Anghr., ii. 123, iii. 
253, kc. ; Hovedon, Chron,, iii. 16, 264, Ac, 

Briim Bora (or Boroimhe) is said to have 
been the son of Kennedy, King of Munster. 
His first warlike exploits were performed 
under the banner of his brother, the King of 
Cashel. After his brother’s assassination, 
he became King of Munster, and as such com- 
pelled the Danes of Dublin to pay tribute. 

; He was engaged in a long and finally success- 
ful war against Malachy, the King of Tara, 
and his nominal overlord. In the end he was 
acknowledged as lord oven by the O’Neils, and 
Malachy, their chief, followed in his train as 
a,n under-king. The whole island ha4 now 
submitted to mm, but the Danes made an effort 
to^ re-establish their supromacy. Leinster 
joined th^^ Ostmen, but they were overthrown 
by Brian in twenty-five battles and finally at 
Olontarf (1014). Brian, who is said to have 
been eighty-three years of age, did not com- 
mand in person, but lemained in, his tent, 
where, after the victory had beei won, he 
was kill^. Tradition makes Ai^gh his 
burial-place. Brian Boru must b| regiMried 
as the popular hero of early Irish hi^ory, and 
the stories told about his reign led t| its being 
regarded as a sort of golden age. Tl^ O’l^ens 
and many other distinguiiflied * ‘ 
claim him as their ancestor. ^ f 

Annals of inisfall ; Ntola Soya / O’Cdbior 

Bw. Hihern. SeHpt. 7et. T 


Bribery, (l) Indireot Bribery, by the 
bestowal of titles and offices and the like, has 
at some periods of our history been frequently 
employed by the crown and by its ministers. 
The practice became very common under the 
later Stuarts, and under William III. the 
abuse had become so great that by the Act of 
Settlement, 1701, it was enacted that no 
person holding an office under, or receiving a 
pension from, the crown, should be eligible 
for election as a member of Parliament. This 
Act was speedily repealed in favour of one 
which rendered the holders of any new office 
created after Oct. the 25th, 1706, incapable 
of sitting in the House, as well as persons 
who were in receipt of a pension from the 
crown during pleasure, and which further 
obliged members to vacate their seats on 
accepting any of the existing offices, though 
they might be immediately re-elected. In 
1742 another Act was passed against place- 
men; and in 1782 government contractors 
were prohibited from sitting in the House. 
After the beginning of Mr. Pitt’s administra- 
tion, the practice of bestowing places as a 
bribe to members gradually became much less 
common, and almost ceased after tho Reform 
Bill; though a ceHain amount of this in- 
direct form of bribery is perhaps a necessary 
accompaniment of our parliamentary system, 
which places offices at the disposal of the 
leaders of the successful party. [Pensions.] 
(2) Direct Bribery by sums of money 
may bo divided into three cIhbbos : — 

(i.) Bribery of Members of Parliament by the 
Crown or its Ministers was largely employed 
during the age of Charles II., when the king 
himself took the money of France, and partly 
(Employed it in bribing members. Instances 
had, however, occtirrod under James I., and 
wo are told that Richard II. occasionally used 
“gifts” to secure the passing of unpopular 
measures through the House of Commons. 
William HI. found it necessarj’* to have 
recourse to tho same means of propitiating 
obstinate members; and under George II. 
(especially during the administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole) bribery was “ reduced to an 
organised system.” Under George III., Lord 
Bute^ frequently bribed those whoso votes 
he wished to secure. In regard to the peace 
of 1762, Horace Walpole says : “ A shop was 
publicly opened at the Pay Office, whither the 
members flocked, and received the wages of 
thei^enality in bank-bills, even to so low a 
sum^s £200 for their votes on the treaty, 
£25,000, as Martin, Secretary to the Treasury, 
afterwards owned, were issued in one morn- 
ing, and in a single fortnight f^irast majority 
was purchased to approve the peace.” In 1763 
Lord Save and Sele returned hfr. Grenville a 
bribe of £300, saying that «a free horse « 
wanted no spur.” Tie practice continued 
und^ Ixnrd North, but gradoidly died out 
under the powerful and popular administration 
of Mr. PfU. ^ ^6 muon with England in 



1800 was, however, passed through the Irish 
Parliament by the systematic bribery of the 
Opposition members, carried out on an enor- 
mous scale. 

(ii.) Bribery of Judges and Ministers was, 
even in early times, of very frequent occur- 
rence ; and it was no uncommon thing to hnd 
one or more of the judges corrupt. In 1401 
a statute was passed, to the effect that all 
judges, officers, and ministers of the king 
convicted of bribery shall forfeit treble the 
bribe, be punished at the king’s will, and be 
discharged from the king’s service, whilst the 
person who offered the bnbe was hold guilty 
of a misdemeanour. Under the Tudors and 
Stuarts judicial bribery was common, the 
best-known instance being that of Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, who, in 1621, was found 
guilty on his own confession of having re- 
ceived extensive bribes, and was heavily 
fined, sent to the Tower, and degraded. There 
are, however, many other instances of judgcjs 
being removed for corruption. Judicial and 
ministerial bribery has, however, been prac- 
tically unknown since the devolution of 1688. 

(iii.) Bribery connected with Elections. The 
first instance of a penalty inflicted for bribery 
in elections was in 1571, when a fine was 
imposed on the borough of Westbury for re- 
ceiving a bribe of four pounds for the election 
of Thomas Long as their member, being a 
very simple man, and of small capacity to 
servo in that place,” though Long himself 
was not expelled from the House, tinder the 
Stuarts the practice of purchasing votes con- 
tinued, and had become quite common by the 
reign of Charles II. In 1696 an attempt 
was made to pass a statute, which subse- 
quently became law* in the reign of Anne, to 
impose a property qualification of £600 a year 
from land on county members, and £300 a 
year on borough members, in order to check 
the system by which men who had made 
money in trade or otherwise, used to buy 
seats in places with which they had absoluUdy 
no connection. Ten years before this, how- 
ever, the first Bribery Act had been passed, 
though bribery had even then been recognised 
as an offence "by the common law, and had 
boon condemned by resolutions of the House 
of Commons. The increase of corruption 
under George II. led to an Act in 1729 in- 
flicting severe penalties on persons receiving 
bribes ; but it seems to have had little effect, 
and in 1762 another Act was passed inflicting 
pecuniary penalties for bribery. There were 
two methods by which candidates might pur- 
chase a seat; they could either buy the 
borough outright from the corporation or 
proprietor, or, if the electors happened to be 
independent, they could buy individual votes. 
Examples of the first method are by no means 
uncommon. In 1767 the mayor and colora- 
tion of Oxford offered to ^tum their sitting 
members, Sir Thomas Stapylton and Hr. Lee, 
at the next election for ' The offer was 


refused, and some of the aldermen wore sent 
to Newgate, but subsequently discharged, 
after having been reprimanded on their knees 
by the Speaker. The borough of Ludgorshall 
was solcl for £9,000; and, says Sir Erskine 
May, “it was notorious at the time that 
agents, or ‘borough-brokers,’ were commis- 
siojied by some of the smaller boroughs to 
offer them to the liighest bidder.” Bribery 
of individual electors also prevailed to a largo 
extent, prices generally ranging from twenty 
guineas to one guinea a vote ; though it is 
said that the electors of Grampound on one 
occasion received £300 a-piece. In 1768, 
1782, and 1780 attempts were ineffectually 
made to sbeure the acceptance of bills to 
restrain coiTuption; and it was not until 
1809 that a Bill was brought in by Hr. 
Curwen to prevent the obtaining of seats by 
bribery, and actually passed. Heavy penal- 
ties were imposed by it on corrupt agreements 
for the return of members ; and in the ease 
of persons returned by bribery or corruption, 
it enjoined the forfeiture of their scats, but 
docs not seem to have been very effectual. 
The Reform Act of 1832 made no distinct 
provision for the restraint of bribery, whieli 
continued to be practised more or less openly, 
in many cases leading to the diRfrnnehisemont 
of boroughs. In 1841 a new Bribery Act 
was passed extending the powers of election 
committees. In 1852 an Act provided for 
the appointment of ro 3 ’al commissioners to 
inquire into cases of corruption; and two 
years later the offer or acceptance of a bribe 
was rendered a misdemeanour, wdiich might 
be punished b}*^ fine, imprisonment, and for- 
feiture of franchise; by this Act also the 
accounts of election expenses were to be pub- 
lished. In 1858 another Act pennitted the 
conveyance of voters to the poll, thougli no 
money was to be given to tho voters them- 
sedves for the purpose. In 1883 an Act, culled 
tho Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, wai^ 
jmssed to prevent bribery, and limit th©^ 
expenses of elections. Stringent penalties 
against corruption iire enacted in it. A can- 
didate found guilty of bribery is incapaci- 
tated for sitting in tho House of Commons, or 
voting at an election for seven years. Persons 
convicted of bribery, or “undue influence,” 
are liable to imprisonment for a year, and 
a fine of £200. The use of hirea vehicles 
for conveying voters to the poll is illegal. 
Since 1868, when the House df Commons 
resigned its privilege of exclusive juris- 
diction in ctises of controverted elections, 
tho mode of questioning the validity of 
an election is to present a petition against 
it. This petition is tried before one of tho 
judges of the superior courts of common 
law. The judge certifies the result of the 
trial to the Speaker, and at the same time 
reports any violations of the law relating to cor- 
rupt practices which have been proved before 
him. The House thereupon takes the requisite 
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action onliis certificate and report. [Elbc* 

TION8.] 

Broom. ContU Law; SirT. E. Ifaj. Oons^. 
Bint,; Walpol<^ Meynotra ; Macaulay, But of 
Bug, ; Mahon, But of Eng , ; Molesworth, 
of the Eeform Bill, [F. 8. P,] 

Bridgeman, Bm Oklando {b, 1609, d, 
1674), was the son of a Bishop of Chester, 
and was returned as member for Wigan to the 
Long Parliament in 1650. Ho took part with 
the king, and in 1644 was one of the mem- 
bers of the Oxford Parliament. In 1645 he 
was one. of the king’s commissioners at the 
Treaty of Uxbridge. During the Common- 
wealth he lived jp retirement, and devoted 
himself to conveyancing. Bridgoman and 
Sir Geoffrey Palmer are credited with the 
invention of an important legal expedient 
during this period. “ This was the notable 
contrivance of ‘ trustees to preserve contingent 
remainders,’ of which it is enough to say that 
it protected the interests of tenants in tail 
against the risk of being defeated by the 
wrongful act of preceding life tenants. From 
this epoch must be dated the modem typo 
of settlement.” On the Restoration ho 
was appointed Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, and very shortly afterwards Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. He presided 
at the trial of the regicides. In 1667 ho was 
made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and 
held it till 1672. His eldest son. Sir Henry, 
was created Lord Bradford. 

Brodrick, English Land, p. 58. 

Bridge of Dee, The ArrAiROF (1639), is 
the name given to the forcing of the bridge 
over the Doe by Montrose and the Cove- 
nanters. The bridge was gained by its de- 
fenders being drawn off by a stratagem, and 
access was thus obtained to the city of Aber- 
deen. In Sept., 1644, Montrose, this time on 
the Royalist side, again fought a successful 
engagement at the bridge of Dee. 

Bridge Street (1820). A nick- 

name bestowed on the “ Constitutional Asso- 
ciation ” formed for the suppression of sedi- 
tious, libellous, and blasphemous literature, 
which made itself very unpopular by its 
activity in instituting prosecutions against 
newspapers and other publications. 

Bridgewater. An ancient town in 
SomerseWhire on the River Pairet, and sajld to 
derive its name (Burgh- Walter) from a Walter 
of Douay, to whom the inaiior was granted at 
the Conquest. A fine castle was bmlt here in 
Henry II.’s reign by William de Bri^ere. The 
town was taken by the Royalists invl648i.but 
in J uly, 1646, it was captured by By 

this capture the Parliamentarians ^iectuited a 
lino of forts extending from sea to iea 
blocked up and practically isolated 
and Cornwall, Bridgewater was cib ^ 
places that declared for Monnvout^, al|cl it 
was within a few miles of this toTO thit he 
met with his overthrow at SedgomOor, The 


borough of Bridgewater was disfranchised in 
1870. 

Bridlington, John of (d, 1379), a regu- 
lar canon living in the diocese of York, was the 
author of a curious poetical retrospect of the 
rei^ of Edward III., “ compiled,” says Mr. 
Wright, “ in a form which is by no means 
unknown in modem literature— namely, that 
of a supposed old text, and of a recent com- 
mentary.” It has been printed in vol. i. of 
Mr. Wright’s Political Foem and Songa (Rolls 
Series, 1859). 

Bridport, Alexander Hood, 1st Vis- 
count (bl 1727, d, 1814), entered the navy, 
became a lieutenant in 1746, and post-captain 
in 1756. In 1768 he served under Admiral 
Saunders in the Mediterranean, and under 
Sir Edward Hawke in the Channel. In 
1766 he was appointed Treasurer of Green- 
wich Hospital. In 1778, ho took an active 
share in the engagement off Ushant, In 
Sept., 1780, he was appointed Rear-Admiral 
of the. White, and in 1782 commanded 
the centre squadron of the fleet sent out 
under Lord Howo to relieve Gibraltar. 
On Feb. 1, 1793, ho became Vice-Admiral 
of the Red; and on the very next day 
France declared war. On the Istof June^ 
1794, the division of the Channel fleet 
commanded by Lord Howe attacked, and 
utterly defeated the French fleet off the 
Hy^res Islands. In this action Hood played 
a conspicuous part, and in the following 
August he was created Baron Bridport, in 
the Irish Peerage. In the following Juno, 
having succeeded Lord Howo in the command 
of the Channel fleet, he sailed with fourteen 
ships from Spithead to. cruise off the French 
coast, and chased a French fleet into 
Port L’ Orient. During his tenure of com- 
mand in the Channel occurred the mutiny 
of the fleet, which cannot, however, bo in 
any way attributed to his conduct. On 
the contrary, the men disavowed all intention 
of giving personal offence to the admiral, and 
called him their father and friend. At length, 
through the combined efforts of Lord Brid- 
pori and Lord Howe, and the tact and 
prudence displayed by both, the men were 
brought back to their allegiance, and again 
sailed, in 1799, under Lord Bridport in pur- 
suit of the French fleet, which this time 
eluded them and escaped to the Mediter- 
ranean. On resigning his command ho be- 
cam^ general of marines, and in 1801 was 
raiseoto the rank of viscount. Ho lived on 
for thirteen years, chiefly in retirement. 

Allen. Naval Battles; James, Naval Hist; 

Lodge, Portraits, * 

Briefs, Church, were letters addressed 
by the sovereign to the archbishops, bishops, ^ 
and clergy, empowering them to raise volun- 
tary contributions for buildifag churches, and 
for*' cluMitfthlo purposes generally. They do 
not appear, to have been issued before the 
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Beformation, and may possibly bo derived 
from the briefs given by the papal court to 
mendicant friars, empowering them to collect 
contributions. The granting of briefs appears 
to have led to g^^eat abuses. It was regulated 
by Anne, cap. 14, and practically abolished 
by 9 Greo. IV., cap. 42, though briefs have 
been issued for special purposes since the 
date of the latter statute. 

Briefs, Papal. [Bullo; Papacy.] 

Briffantes, The, were a powerful tribe, 
or confederacy of tribes, of ancient Britain. 
They occupied the whole of the northern and 
north-western part of Southern Britain, as far 
as the Firth of Forth and Clyde, and appear 
to have been driven northward from their 
original southern possessions by later colo- 
nists. According to the view of some authori- 
ties, they were descendants of the earlier 
[non-Celtic] inhabitants of the island. They 
were, at any rate, among the rudest and 
fiercest of the British tribes. Cartismandua, 
the queen of one of the Brigantian tribes, 
was an ally of the Romans, and delivered 
Caractacus to them when he sought refuge in 
her kingdom. But the nation was weakened 
by a civil war, which broke out between 
Cartismandua and her husband, Venusius; 
and after being defeated by Cerealis in 69, 
was subdued, after some difficult campaigns, 
by Agricola. There was a tribe of Brigantes 
(possibly a colony from Britain) which occu- 
ged the present county of Wexford, in Iro- 

Tacitus, Afiricola^ 22. &c. ; Elton, Origins of 

Eng. Hi»t. ; Skoue, Celtic Scotland, i. 71 } Ayright, 

Celt, Roman, and Saxon, 

Brighanii The Confeubnce of (July, 
1290), was a meeting held by the Scotch estates, 
near Berwick, to decide about tho marriage 
of the Maid of Norway and Prince Edward of 
England. A treaty was made, and accepted 
by Edward, providing that the rights and 
liberties of Scotland should continue unvio- 
ated ; that the kingdom of Scotland should 
remain separate from Enghind, divided by its 
proper boundaries ; and that no parliament 
was to be held beyond the frontiers of Scot- 
land to discuss matters respecting that king- 
dom, and other points favourable to Scotland. 
On Baliol obtaining the crown of Scotland 
from Edward, tho English king required as a 
condition of its bestowal the renunciation of 
the Treaty of Brigham. 

Bymer, Fcedera, i. 735—6. 

Bright, JoHr^ {b, 1811, d. 1889), son of 
Jacob Bright, of Greenbank, Rochdale, took an 
active part in the Reform agitation of 1831 — 2, 
and became, in 1839, one of the earliest mem- 
bers of Ihe Anti-Corn Law League. In*April, 
1843, bo luisucoessfully contested the city of 
Durham, for which, however, he was returned 
in* July following ; arUd he continued to sit 
lor Durham till, ISiT^whem bo was returned 


for Manchester. Ho made his maiden speech 
in Parliament on Mr. Ewart’s motion for 
extending tho principles of Free Trade, Aug. 
7, 1843. During the interval between his 
election for Manchester and tho accession of 
tho first Derby ministry to power, Mr. 
Bright’s activity in Parliament and on the 
platform was varied and continuous. In the 
House of Commons he proposed to apply the 
remedy of Free Trade in land to the state of 
things which produced the Irish famine. Ho 
appealed unsuccessfully for the despatch of a 
royal commission to investigate the state of 
India ; and in 1849 he was appointed one of 
the members of the celebrated select com- 
mittee of tho House of Commons on official 
salaries. In* the Legislature and in tho pro- 
vinces, especially at ]Manchester, lie co- 
operated earnestly with Mr. Cobden in his 
attempts to obtain financial reform, with a 
view to the reduction of the naval and 
military establishments. He also denounced 
tho Russian War with great energy, and 
at tho general election that ensued, he 
was rejected by Manchester, but in a 
few months was invited to fill a vacancy 
at Birmingham. In 1808 ho accepted office 
under Mr. Gladstone, as President of the 
Board of Trade, but was compelled by ill- 
health to retire from office in Dec., 1870. On 
his recoveiy, he became Chancellor of tho 
Duchy of Lancaster, which office ho con- 
tinued to hold till the downfall of the Liberal 
Government in 1874. On tho return of the 
Liberals to power, under IVlr. Gladstone, in 
1880, Mr. Bright became Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. Ho resigned on July 
17, 1882, owing to a difference with his col- 
leagues as to their Egyptian policy. In 1886 
he opposed the Home Rule Bill. 

J. Morley, Life of Cohden, Ifftl ; W. Robert- 
son, Life and Times of John Bright, 1883. 

Brihtwald {b. circa GoO, d. 731), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (G92 — 731), belonged to 
tho royal house of ^lorcia. During his arch- 
bishopric, the inuch-voxcd question of the 
celebration of Easter was settled by almost 
all tho British Inshops adopting tho Roman 
practice, 'i’his period also saw the beginning 
of missionary enterprise abroad, and tho 
English engaged in preaching the Gospel to 
their heathen Idnsinon in Germany. 

Bode, Hist. Kcclcs. } Hook, Lives cf the Arch- 
bishops. 

Brihuega, The Battle or (1710), was a 
great dek>at siistainod by tho English arms 
during the War of the Succession in Spain. 
General Stanhope, with Staremberg, his 
Austrian colleague, had occupied Madrid, but. 
it was found impossible to hold the city. 
They therefore retreated into Catalonia, 
marching in two parallel armies. Tho French 
commander, tho Duke of Vend6mo, pursued 
with remarkable rgpidit)’. Stanhope wa.8 
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RuroriBed and surrounded at Brihuega. 
wallB of the town were battered with cannon^ 
and a mine sprung under one of the gates. 

The English kept up a deadly fire until their 
powder was consumed, and* then fought on 
with the bayonet against terrible odds. At 
length the British general saw that further 
resistance could produce only a useless 
slaughter of his troops. He concluded a 
capitulation by which the remnant of his 
army, 500 in number, surrendered themselves 
as prisoners of war. Scarcely was it signed 
when Staremberg appeared. His slowness 
had ruined his cause; but the battle that 
ensued, called that of Villa Viciosa, was ad- 
mirably contested, when night put an end to 
it. iStaremberg remained master of the field, 
but all the fruits of the battle remained with 
Vendome. The Austrian general spiked his 
cannon, and, with a sorry remnant of his 
army, consisting of 7,000, took refuge in 
Barcelona. 

Stanhope, Hi»t. of Reign of Queen Annet 454. 

Briflbanev the capital of Queensland, 
was founded as a penal settlement in 1825, 
and named af^r ^ir Thomas Brisbane, 
Governor of South Wales, 1822 — 26. 

It formed part of New South Wales till 
1859. The penal establishment was abolished 
in 1842. 

Bristol has from an early period ranked 
as one of the most important of English 
towns. Until the rise of Liverpool and the 
manufacturing towns of the North, it was the 
second city in the kingdom. The castle was 
granted by the Conciueror to Robert Fitz- 
hamon, from whom it passed by marriage to 
Robert of Gloucester, natural son of Henry I. 
Robert of Normandy was for a time im- 
prisoned here. In Bristol Castle Stephen 
was imprisoned by the partisans of Matilda 
in 1141, and sixty years later the ill-fated 
Eleanor of Brittany was incarcerated at 
Bristol by her uncle John, who was afraid 
that her claims to the throne might be put 
forward by his opponents. In 1399 Henry 
of Lancaster took tho town, and put to death 
mimy of the adherents of Richard II; Sebas- 
tian Cabot was born at Bristol, and sailed 
from that port on his famous voyage, and in 
1609 a colony of settlors from Bristol were 
the first to establish themselves in New- 
foundland. Bristol was made the seat of 
one of Henry VIII.’8 now bishoprics. The 
town played a very prominent part in the 
eivil war of tho seventeent|i century. 

At the beginning of the Gre^ Rebellion 
Bristol declared for the Parliimenj^, and 
received a garrison under the eomn^d of 
Nathaniel Fiennes. In July,! 16431, the 
Royalist successes in the wes^. made the 
possession of Bristol still mord' imj^rtant, 
as commanding the vaUey of the |9ev&, and 
Prince Rupert was sent, to besie^ it. f After 
a very brief attack, Ilennes dmrm&ed to 
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'^pitulate, and Rupert offered such good 
tbrms ihat a large number of the FarUamen- 
taiy troops took service in his army. Bristol 
remained in the possession of the Royalists 
till September, 1645, when Rupert, who was 
in command of the town, surrendered it in 
almost as unaccountable a manner as Fiennes 
had done tyro years before. In 1656 Bristol 
Castle was destroyed by the goveniment. 
In 1685 it was tho one town in Somerset 
that refused to receive Monmouth. In 1715 
serious riots broke out here on the occa- 
sion of the accession of George I. Violent 
riots also occurred in 1793 in opposition to an 
unpopular bridge-toll, and many persons lost 
their lives before they were suppressed ; and 
great rioting took place in 1831 [Bhistoi. 
Riots] in connection with the Reform Bill. Tho 
church of St. Mary Redcliffe, one of the finest 
in England, was in gpreat part built by Wil- 
liam Cannynge, a wealthy merchant oi 
Bristol, in the later part of the fourteenth 
century. 

Seyer. Memoirs of Bristol, 1821 ; Evans, Chrono- 
logical Hist, of Bristol, 1824 ; Historic Towns series. 

Bristolf John Bioby, Irt Eakl op 
1580, d. 1654). Ho was born at Coleshill, 
in Warwickshire, was the youngest son of 
Sir George Bigby, knight, and of Abigail, 
daughter of Sir A. Hovengham of Norfolk. 
In March, 1606, he was knighted by James I, 
In 1611, and again in 1614, he wont as ambas- 
sador to Spain. In 161G James conferred on 
him the manor of Sherborne, in Borset. In 
1617 Bigby went for the third time to Madrid 
with the special mission of reviving negotia- 
tions, commenced during his former embassies, 
for a marriage between Prince Charles and 
the Infanta Maria. On his return in 1618 he 
was made a peer with tho title of Baron 
Bigby of Sherborne. In 1621 Bigby went 
first to Brussels and afterwards to Vienna, in 
order to prevail on the Emperor Ferdinand to 
restore the Palatinate to Jameses son-in-law, 
Frederic. Bigby strove to negotiate peace on 
the basis that the Emperor should restore the 
Palatinate, and that Frederic in return should 
renounce the title of King of Bohemia and 
abandon the right of private war within the 
Empire. But his efforts wore unavailing. 
If Bigby’s policy was to succeed, it was 
necessary that James should be able, in case 
of need, to draw the sword. James, by his 
angry dissolution of Parliament in 1621, 
shattered tho policy of his ambassador. In 
1622 Bigby again went to Spain in order to 
coiMudo the marriage treaty and obtain the 
restoration of the Palatinate through the in- 
fluence of Philip IV. He thought that, in 
return for some modification the treatment 
of Ei^gHsh Catholics, Spain ^ould support a 
compromise in Germany. But in this he was 
mist^en, since the Spaniards were aiming 
no less than the conversion of the English!* 
nation to tho Oatb<dic:|aith. In 1622 he ^as 
created Earl of Bri^oh The visit of Charles 
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ac^ Biickmgham to .Spain in 1623 resulted 
in the breaking off ox the negotiaitfon wd 
the recall of Bristol. On his return Bristol 
was ordered to remain in confinement at his 
own house, because he refused to admit that 
he had been at fault and to make apologies to 
Buckingham. In 1626 he appealed to the 
House of Lords and brought accusations 
against the Duke of Buckingham. Charles, 
to defend his favourite, retaliated by ac- 
cusing Bristol of high treason. In 1628 Pistol 
oppo^ the king's first answer to the Peti- 
tion of Bight. When Strafford was im- 
peached, Bristol sought to save Ins life while 
mcapacitating him from holding office. On 
the breaking out of the civil war, he took the 
king's side. At its close he went to Paris, 
where he died Jan. 16, 1653. 

A few of Bristol's Despatches are printed in 
the App^dix to the Clarendon State Papere, 
vol. i. For his defence of his conduct in Spain, 
see the Camden Miecellany^t vol. vi. : for his own 
impeachment, and the charges that he made 
against Buckingham, Parliamentary Hietoryt 
vol. vii. ; for a generm account of his political 
career, S. B. Qtodiner, flist. of England, 1603— 
iGU, [B. M. G.] 

Bristol, GeorOe Dioby, 2nd Earl or (5. 
1612, d. 1677), was the eldest son of the preced- 
ing. He was educated at Oxford, and sat for 
Dorsetshire both in the Short and the Long 
Parliaments. He at first joined the Oppo- 
sition, and was one of the managers of 
Strafford’s impeachment, but soon went over 
to the king, and voted against the Bill of 
Attainder which the Parliamentary leaders 
had brought in against Strafford. He re- 
ceived a writ of summons to the House of 
Lords as Baron Digby, and became one of the 
king’s confidential aavisers. He was one of 
the chief promoters of the scheme for the 
arrest of the Five Members, after the failure 
of which he was impeached by the Commons 
and fled to Holland. On his return he was 
captured and imprisoned at Hull, under the 
care of Sir John Hotham, who connived at 
his escape. Ho joined the king, and took 
part in most of the important battles of the 
Civil War, till, quarrelling with Prince 
liupcrt, ho threw up his command. At the 
conclusion of the war he fled to Franco, 
where he distinguished himself in the war of 
the Fronde ; but, having formed a foolish 
idea of supplanting Mazarin and becoming 
Prime Minister of France, he was obliged to 
escape to the Netherlands. On the Restora- 
tion he returned to England, but his flighty 
and untrustworthy character prevented his 
. being appointed to any office. In 1663^ he 
brought a charge of nigh treason against 
Olarendon, which was, however, rejected by 
the House of Lords, and after that he took 
no part in public affairs. He was a man of 
unobubted ability, and one of the foremost 
• orators eff his tim^;bnt unstable and head- 
^rtrong to the last digree. 

Claimidoii, Hisi/ igf iU 'MeMXion, and tife; 

Lodge; Forfratts. "i/; 

Hist.— ^ 


BristfO, Frederick Avoubtus Hbrvby, 
Earl of (d. 1803), and Bishop of Derry, was 
an occentric nobleman who affected to adopt 
the character of a prelate of the Middle Ages. 
He raised three regiments of Volunteers, 
which were commanded by his nephew. At the 
second Dungannon Convention he was one 
of the leaders. In 1784 he entered Dublin 
in almost royal state, and expected to he 
chosen president of the Convention there, but 
he had identified himself too much with the 
more extreme party, and was disappointed. 
When the Convention dispersed, ho went to 
Ulster and made inflammatory speeches, so 
t^t at one time his arfest was contemplated. 
The earl was in favour of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, Reform, and separation from England. 

Bristol Biots (Oct. 29, 1831) were a 
series of outbreaks produced by the popular 
indignation which resulted from the rejection 
of the Reform Bill by the House of Lords. 
On the occasion of the public entry into Bris- 
tol of the recorder. Sir Charles Wetherell, a 
bitter opponent of the Bill, a mob which seems 
never to have greatly exceeded a few himdred 
persons, took possession of the principal 
streets, broke into the town-hall, ana set fire 
to several houses. For two days, the weak^ 
ness of the magistrates allowed the disorders 
to continue unchecked; at length they in- 
structed the military to re-establish order, 
which was done without much difficulty, 
though with some loss of life. The blame 
for the long continuance of the riots was laid 
on Colonel Brereton, the commander of the 
military, who might have used the discretion 
vrith which the magistrates had armed him 
(probably in order to avoid the responsi- 
bility themselves) to simpress the disturbances 
at an earlier period. He was ti ied by court- 
martial, and, unable to face the consequences,, 
committed suicide. Four of the ringleaders 
were hanged, and the town was compelled to* 
pay £68,000 damages. 

Britain. [Britannia ; Romans nt 
Britain; Britons; and Great Britain.] 

Britain, Count of (Comes Britanm«eVwas- 
a Roman ofiicer who in Constantine’s schemo 
of governing the Empire, was the supreme 
general of the military forces in Britain. 
His jurisdiction was, however, subject to 
that of the Masters of the Cavalry and 
Infantry in the West. His power was not 
localised within Britain, but under him were 
the Ditx Britanniarumy who seems to liave 
commanded the forces massif along tho 
northern wall, and the Come Litorie Saxpnici^ 
who was in command of the ooast-line be- 
tween the Wadi and Wight, which was. 
most exposed to piratical Saxon assaults, 
liie “ Gwledig ” is thought by some to have 
inherited the power of the Dux Britanniarum, 
Bh^s, Celtio Britain, pp. 98, 99; Skene^ 

Ancient Books ^ TTaleo, i. sog.; Hilbuer in. 

Conmt Interip. Lai., vii 5. 
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. Britannia, or BrittaAia (the Utter 
very rare form is the “ theoretically correct ** 
lulling), a name oonetructed by the Bomane 
from the tribe-name Brittonei^ known to 
them as Britanni, and used by them to denote 
the larger of the British Islands,** originally 
'Styled Albion. After Csssar’s time this 
is the general usage, but in an earlier fbrm 
“ al fiptravtKal vfi<roi ** are said to have in- 
cluded leme (Ireland) as well as Albion. 
[Britons.] 

Bhf 8, Celtio Britain, pp. 20$— 211. 

Britannia, The Boman Divisions or.. 
Originally only one province of Britain wdl 
constituted, but it is possible that Severus 
divided it into Upper and Lower Britain; 
though whether this statement rests on a mis- 
conception of Dio Cassius, a merely popular 
use of the words, or a regular legal sub- 
division of the province, it is hard to deter- 
mine. In Diocletian and Constantine’s reor- 
^nisation of the Empire, the diocese*’ of 
Britain was divided into four “provinces,** 
Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, Elavia 
Cinsariensis, and Maxima Caesariensis. To 
these Yalentia was added in 369. It consisted 
of the district between the two walls of 
Hadrian and Antoninus. The situation of 
the rest is absolutely unknown, for it is now 
acknowledged that the chronicle of “ Eichard 
of Cirencester,** from which the ordinary 
identification comes, is an eighteenth-century 
forgery. 

HUhner, Preface to toI. vii. of Co'i'pus Inecrip, 
Lai., gives a well-digested summa^ of all that 
is known on this subject. Cf. Bhys, Celtio 
Britain, and Elton, Origino of Eng, Biatory, 

Britanny, Belations with. There is 
no Bufiicient evidence to warrant the belief 
that Britanny received its present population 
from Britons who fled from the Saxon 
invaders. Individual cases of emigration, 
settlements from the days of the soldiers of 
Maximus downwards, there may well have 
been. Intimate relations certainly existed 
between Welshmen and Britons in the earliest 
times. Similarity of language, place-names, 
institutions, and traditions point to the racial 
unity of Gaul and Briton. In their western 
sea-girt highlands, each alike straggled 
against the ever-flowing tide of Boman and 
Teutonic influences, yet preserved unimpaired 
their tongue and nationality. But the coloni- 
sation theory is rather a popular attempt to 
explain these phenom^ than a proved fact. 
If the Britons did conquer Armorica, whom 
did they expel, and how did fugitives, dis- 
organised by defeat, manage to win^so 
and fair a territory ? The populax| legeods, 
moreover, speak as much of migratii^ ^m 
Armorica to Britain (#.y., the legeM <4''St. 
Fadam in Bees* Jfehh Saints) as froijg^Biilsin 
to Armorica. With the establishment olfthe 
English monarchy over Britain, ^ Cgrly 
relations < of Wales and Britann^/bec^e 
fewer. But even, in EnglatM Ab^^ scads 


gifts to Breton Abbeys, and Athelstah* gives 
a shelter to Alan when the Breton revolt 
against William Longford of Normandy 
Imd been put down, ^e superiority which 
Bolf had previously established oVer Britanny 
thus continues, and aooounts for the numbw 
of Bretons in the Conqueror*8 army, and their 
large grants of land in the west of^ England. 
Alan of Britanny received that Honour of 
Richmond which so long remained a link 
between England and Britanny. It was from 
Britanny tlmt Walter Map brought the old 
Welsh Book of Legends of Arthur that is 
professedly the basis of Geoflry of Mon- 
mouth’s histo^, and Bhys Ap Tewdwr’s 
return from his exile in Armorica marks a 
new era in Welsh literature. Like the 
Welsh, the Bretons were constantly harassed 
1^ war and faction ; and, in 1148, when the 
Count of Porhoet defeated Hoel VI., the 
defeated party invoked the aid of Henry of 
Anjou as Bolf’s successor.. Henry granted 
the duchy to his brother Geoffry, whose 
death was succeeded by the triumph of the 
native prince, Conon IV. But Henry, since 
1154 King of England, compels Conon to 
abdicate and marry his daughter Constance 
to his son Geoffry. Thus Henry II. practi- 
cally adds Britanny to the Angevin Dominions. 
Geoffry died in 1186, and the rivalry of John 
and Philip Augustus for his territory ulti- 
mately lea to his son Arthur’s murder, the 
French triumph, and a new line of Breton 
princes sprung from Geoffry’s daughter. In 
1342 Edward III. found another opportunity 
of intervention in favour of John of Mont- 
fort, the native claimant, against Charles of 
Blois, the friend of PhUip VI. For many 
years the Breton succession war was an epi- 
sode in the great hundi'cd years* struggle of 
Franco and England. Left unsettled at the 
Treaty of Brotigny, the question was at last 
decided, at the battle of Auray, in favour of 
the house of Montfort. In the early stages 
of England’s second struggle for France, 
Britanny, though less energetically than 
Burgundy, sided with, the English. But 
Arthur of Bichmond, brothjer of the duke, 
and inheritor of the old Honour of Alan, 
broke with the English, and became the great 
supporter of Charles VII. In 1488 the death 
of Francis II. produced a European contest 
for the hand of his daughter Anno which, 
despite the exertions of Henry VII., resulted 
in her marriage with Charles VIII., and the 
ultin]|lt<) annexation of Britanny to France. 
Thus the old ally of EngUmd b^mo a pro- 
vince of her hereditary enemy. 

Bede, Kennius, the Anglo-Saxon Chron, and 
the Brut y Tywysogion, oQntaSk the earliest 
references to the colonisation. C/. JSlton, 
Oriffins of Eng, But,, p. 865, note, whioh refers 
to the Bistories of Britanny, by .HaUSgnen-aad /r 
De Oonrson. Freeman's Normdn C&ngusst (foL 
. it90,206; vol. iii. m8|^vol.riT. 178;S6) rites, 
an account of later dealmi. For Henry II/s 
reli^iaas, iweIytte2ton,^ff ‘BsnrylL 
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Aritislt Cenlanil Africa. [Ntasa* 

IJkKD PROTBGTORAXB.] 

. Briticli Lcgicilf Tbb. On the out- 
hrealc of the war between liabella of Spain 
an4 Don Carlo9t in 1835, an Order in Council 
was issued authorising **any person to 
engage daring the next two years in the 
snilitary and naval 'service of her Majesty 
Isabella II.*’ De Lacy Evans, a colonel in 
the British army, was selected for the com- 
mand. Recruits to the number of 10,000 were 
enlisted, and despatched to the Peninsula, 
In 1837 Evans returned to England; and 
in 1838 the Ministry withdrew the Order in 
Oouncil, and the corps was dissolved, 

Briton, Thb Kobth. [Wilkbs.] 

Britons. The general name given by the 
Romans to the inhabitants of South Britain. 
Its etymology has generally been traced to 
the Welsh hrith (spotted or tattooed), but it 
is more probably kindred with brethyn, the 
Welsh for cloth. Thus, the Britons were 
the clothed people, as opposed to the pre- 
Celtic occupants, who probably wore but 
Uttle clothing. The classical form *^Bri- 
tanui” passed away wjth the Romans, and 
was superseded by the more con*ect form, 
<< Brittones.** Modem inquirers have sought a 
remedy for the vague uso of the word Briton 
by limiting it (in its Welsh form, Brython) 
to that branch of the Celtic stock otherwise 
called the Cymric ; and it has been pointed 
out that largo Gaelic survivals prevented 
South Britain from being exclusively the 
property of cither group oi tribes. [Celts.! 
But as these vestiges of the Gael had 
almost passed away before regular history 
begins, we cannot do much harm in treating 
of dhe Britons in the more general sense of 
the ancient writers. But, politicalljr and 
socially, we have not sufficient information to 
dvaw a clear line between Brython and 
Goidel (Gael) ; especially if, with Mr. Elton, 
we reject the accounts in B^e and his school. 
The absence of heroic kingship, the nearer 
approximation (especially in the South- 
^st) to the higher culture and civilisa- 
tion of Gaul, the predominance of Druidism 
[Druids] over the ordinary Aryan polytheism 
are, perhaps, the chief marks of the “ Bry- 
thonio” tribes. Linguistically, they are 
distinguished from the Gael by the use of 
^^p” instead of the older “qu” or “qv.’* 
Xhe tribes of the south were, from their 
neighbourhood or their affinity to the Gauls, 
tile most advanced in culture, and the Cantii 
were, according to Cnsar, the most civilised 
nation. < Besides them, the chief tnbes of the 
Britons were the Belgm,'Atrebatii, the Regni, 
the Durdtriges, and tiie Dumnonii (Goidelic) 
of ' the . ^uth ; the Dobuni, Catuvellaimi, 
<S^tayi, and Comaiii of Middle England; 
the Iceni, Cenimagni, and Trinobantes of 
tite^Bostem Cfotuitiesr thjetSilar6ii.'Deinet8s* 


and Ordovices of South-Eastern, South* 
Western, and Northern Wales; the Bri- 
gantes, and some less important tribes-^such 
as the Paris], Segantii, Otadini, Selgovee, and 
Damnonii — of the district between the Hum- 
ber and the Northern Wall. Beyond this 
latter the Britons, in any precise sense, 
hardly extended. 

Slton, Origint of^Engluh History (emcially 
chap, ix.), with BbVs'S later Celtic Britain; 
Skene, CeUio Bcotlandt gives a rather dif^ent 
view ; Camden, Britannia, has the fullest local 
and arohmologioal details. 

For the ethnology and general characteristics 
^ of the Britons, eee Celts. The chief tribes ore 
mentioned under their various names. For 
the political history of Britain, cee Komars im 
Bbitaik. [X. F. T.] 

Britton is the title of an early summary 
or abstract Summa de legibus Anglite qum 
vocatur Bretono’*) of English law purport- 
ing to have been written by command of 
Edward I. Nothing is known with certainty 
as to the authorship of the work, theory 
that it was the work of John le Breton, 
Bishop of Hereford, is untenable, because 
there are allusions in the work to events 
which occurred after the death of that 
prelate in 1276. Selden and others have 
thought that the book was written by Henry 
de Bractori, and is an abridgment of his 
great work. [Buacton.] Britton is a 
verj' useful guide to the English legal system 
of the thirteenth century. It has been 
printed, in 1640, by Edward Wingate, and 
by Mr. F. M. Nichols, with an English trans* 
lation, Oxford, 1866. 

Broad Bottom Administratioiiy 

The (1744 — 1764), was a cant name given 
to the ministiy formed by the Pelhams, 
after they had contrived to rid themselves of 
Carteret by threatening to resign, because its 
supposed policy was to admit to office the heads 
of Opposition, both Whig and Tory, except 
Carteret and Bath. Chesterfield and Pftt 
were persuaded to relinquish their opposition 
(the former becoming Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland), the Privy ISeal was given to the 
Tory Lord Gower, and Sir John Hinde Cotton, 
an undoubted Jacobite, was given a place about 
the court ; while other posts were jriyen to 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Bedfora, Lords 
Cobham and Hobart, and Bubb Dodington* 
In 1746 the Pelhams, finding, ^emselves in 
danger of being oncotoore supplanted by 
Granville (Carteret), demanded the admission 
of Pitt to office, and on the king*8 refusAl 
resigned ; but on Granville’s failure to form 
a ministry they returned to office. 

Coxe, Pelham; Stanhope, HUt of Eng, • 

Broken Xen was the name applied by 
the Scottish government, in the toeenth 
century and subsequently, to such persons in 
the Highlands as had no chief to, be respon- 
sible lor them. The government had so far 
recognised the tribal mstitutions that, by an 
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Act of Council of the reign of James lY,, 
the chiefs were held responsihle for the 
execution of writs against their followers. 

Bromleyi Sir Thomas (A 1530, d* 1687), 
was in 1556 made Recorder of London, and in 
1570 Solidtor-General, in which capacity he 
took a leading part in the trial of the Duke 
of Norfolk, 1572; he was subsequently emi> 
ployed in the attempt to extort conoessionB 
from the Queen of Scots ; and, on the^ death 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, was made Lord Chan- 
cellor, 1579. In 1686 he took an active part 
in the prosecution of the conspirators iis^ 
Babington’s plot, and was President of the 
Commission for the trial of Mary Stuart, 
whilst he shared with Burleigh ana Davison 
the res^nsibility of despatching the warrant. 
He died shortly afterwards, having never got 
over the anxiety of the presidency. 

Brompton, John, Abbot of Jervaulx, 
compiled a chronicle about the middle of the 
fifteenth centurv, consisting of selections 
carefully made from older chroniclers. Ihis 
work, which embraces the period from 597 to 
1199, possesses little authority, but curiously 
enough is constantly quoted by historians. 
It was printed by Twysdcn in his ScHptorea 
Deceniy 1662. 

Brooke, Sir James (5. 1803, ef. 1868), 
after serving with credit in the Bengal army, 
visited Borneo in his yacht in 1838, and 
assisted the Sultan against the revolted Dyak 
tribe. In return he received a grant of the 
district of Sarawak from the Sultairof Borneo 
with the title of Rajah. Ho did much to 
ameliorate the condition of the natives, to de- 
velop the resources of the island, atad to sup- 
press piracy, and earned on several occasions 
the thanks of the British government, to whom 
he more than onco offered to surrend (» Sarawak. 
The island of Labuan having been squired 
by the British, Brooke was appoi^d its 
governor, 1847 ; but in 1851 serious Charges 
of cruelty towards the Dyaks were brought 
against him by Joseph Hume. A Royal Com- 
mission investigated the matter, but came 
to no definite conclusion. Sir James Brooke 
wa^ however, deprived of the gdvetnorship 
of ubdan. His later years were qpent in 
England ; but he frequently visited SiuRwak. 

Parh MaUn (Srd eer.), vol. 118, p. 439,' aeg. A 
oolleotion of Sir J. Brooke’s LetUn was issued 
in 1853. J 

Brongkam and Vaxuc, Hu^ry, Lord 
(5. 1778, d. 1868), the eldest son: of Henry 
Brougham, of Brougham HaU, ^etiiijnoi^- 
land, educated at the High $diool' and 
University of Edinburgh, was ddmitted to 
the Scottish bar in 1800. Yi'heUL the 
Mdinburgh JReview was e8tablishe|! in |l802y 
Mr. Brougham became one of its ^ most 
active contributors, and exhibited an |xtra- 
ordinary variety and extent of 
In 1807 he resolved to qualify hhnSelf the 


English bar, and in 1808 he began to ptadise 
in the Court of King’s Bench, and on ths 
nor^em circuit. In 1809 he was returned 
to Parliament for the borough of Oamelford. 
His powers of debate were soon recognised, 
and he became the rival of George Gwnusg, 
and his most formidable opponent. In the 
election of 1811, Mr, Brougham was beaten 
at Liverpool by Mr. Canning, and was 
excluded from Parliament till 1816, when 
he^was returned for Winchelsea. In 1820 
he undertook, with Denman, the defence of 
Queen Caroline. During the whole of the 
trial his popularity was as unbounded as 
the queen’s. On Feb. 11, 1822, he moved a 
resolution in the House of Commons for the 
consideration of the public burdens, particu- 
larly those pressing on the agricultural in- 
terest. This motion was, however, negatived. 
In the same year he moved a resolution con- 
demnatory of^the unconstitutional influence 
of the crown in the government, which was 
also lost. In 1823 he delivered a powerful 
speech exposing the designs of the Holy 
Alliance. On April 17th of the same year, 
he exchanged abuse of ,.8nch an insulting 
nature with Canning, that the Speaker was 
compelled to order both into the custody of 
the Sorgeant-at-Arms, and they only escaped 
this by retractations. In the same year he 
was engaged with Mr. Birkbeok in founding 
the first Mechanics’ Institute. In 1825 he 
took a large share in the foundation of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, and also of the London University. 
In 1828 he delivered his famous six hours’ 
speech on Law Reform. In 1830 he came 
prominently forward as the champion of 
4’arliamentary Reform, and the House of 
Commons had no sooner mot than he an- 
nounced his intention to bring in a Bill em- 
bracing a comprehensive measure of reform. 
A ministerial crisis, however, supervened. 
The Duke of Wellington, having been de- 
feated on a government measure, resigned; 
and the formation of a new government under 
Earl Grey, including Brougham, who with 
some difficulty was induced to accept the 
Chancellorship, placed in the hands of the 
ministry the great question of Parliamentary 
Reform. But though no'longer a representa- 
tive of the people, and personally relieved 
from the charge of the Reform Bill, his best 
powers were called forth in support of it ; and 
his speech on the 7th Oct., 1831, when the 
Biliswas read a second time in the House of 
Lords, was a display of eloquence of the 
highest order. As Lord Chance^or, Brougham’s 
success was, not very mat. He was nn- 
^uainted^with the details pf^nglish equity, 
jurisprudence, flind with the practice of his 
court, and his manners gave great offence to 
the distinguished advocates who practised** 
before His extiui^hary energy, how^ 
even atoned for many .Refects, and he had 
the dirtiiictikm Of the arregiB 
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in his court with unexamplod rapidity. In 
1834 Brougham resigned with^n^e Whig 
government. Ifx 1836 they return^ to 

S )W6r under Lord ])|elbouTne, biit Lord> 
rougham, who had never aot^ cordially 
with the leaders of his party, did not 
return with them, and Cotlei^m, greatly to 
Brougham’s anger and cha^n, was^made 
Lord Chancellor. Heleas^ from party 
ties he now acted indeptodently, ai|4 
showed a disposition to cotnt |he Toms, j^nd 
especially thp Duke of Wellington. But for 
the remainder of his long life the part he 
played in politics was unimportant, though 
his restless vanity stiU kept him before the 
public eye. As a law reformer, and a n^endter 
of the Brivy Council, he continued to do 
useful work ; and many of his judgments in 
House of Loi^s appeals are of great import- 
ance. Lord B^ugham’s pdwers of mind^ his 
remarkable activity, his ardent «Love of liberty 
and justice, his versatility and his eloquence, 
made him one of the most conspicuous 
figures in English politics for many yoaib; 
and had these great qualities not been 
neutralised by defects almost as striking — an 
unbounded recklessness, an extraordinary 
want of self-control, and an eccentricity which 
sometimes bordered on insanity — ^he could 
hardly have faUed to rank Itmong the most 
illustrious of English statesmen. 

Lord Brougham’s Autobiography, which was 
written during the closiug years of his life 
when his memory was failing, is often untrust- 
worthy. The same must be said of Lord Comp- 
bell’s Life of Brougham, the work of a not too 
generous' rival. Lord Brougham wrote largely 
on a gii^at variety of topics, but his writhigs 
are now little read. The nest of his histori<^ 
works are the History of England under the 
House of Lancaster, and Sketches of the Statesmen 
oj the Time of George IIL His Speeches were 
collected in four volumes, 1838. Tg. J. L.] 


Broughton, John Cam Hobhouse, Lokd 
(6. 1786, ^ 1869), the eldest Son of Sir 
Benjamin Hohhouse, was educated at West- 
minster School and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was the intimate friend of Lord 
Byron, accompanied him on his travels in 
1809, and was with him during his first visit to 
Turkey and Greece. He adopted advanced 
Liberal views in politics, and was a zealous 
advocate of Parliamentary Reform. In 1816 
he wrote a, work called Letters written by an 
English 4!^entleinm resident at Paris, which gave 
great offence to the English government. In 
December, 1819, in consequence of one of these 
letters, which contained some severe remarks 
on certain members of the House of Commons, 
and which was thf^efore declared a bBeach of 
privilege by that^wseinbly, Im wfis arrested 
and imprisoned^ Newgate, but was liberated 
a few weeks uter, when ^Parliament was 
dissolved by the death of Geoi^e IV., in 1820. 
The same year he was elytra with Sir F. 
Bprdett member for Westminster. In 1832 he 

i oined Earl Grey’s goveniment.as Secretary 
or War. In 1833 he WM appointed Chief 


Secretary for Ireland ; and in 1834 Chief Com* 
missioner of Woods and Forests. He was 
President of the Board of Control from 1836 
to 1841 ; and again from 1846 to 1862. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy in 1 831 ; and was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Broughtozi^n 1851. 

BrcrWUM% The, were a reli^ous sect 
found^ in th^^eign of Queen Eliza^th by 
Ilobort “Brown, a clergypan of the Church 
of England, who began to preach his doc- 
trines* about 1580. They were ultra- 
Puritans, regaled the Church of England 
as imu^e, ana, assun^g the character of 
Separatuts, refused to’^hold any cominuni- 
cation with her. They were strong op- 
poserd^. of episcopacy, and, in consequence, 
sufPerea much persecurion at the hands of the 
bishops. In 1693 a statute was passed enact- 
ing the penalty of imprisonment against any 
^rson above the age of sixteeg who should 
forbear, for the space of a month, to repair to 
some church until he should maKe such open 
submission and declaratiori!^ of conformity as 
the Act appointed. In consequence of the 
rigorous enforcement of this Act, a large pro- 
portion of the Brownists sought an asylum in 
Holland, whence subsequently, in 1670, many 
of them sailed from Amsterdam to found a new 
homo in America. The members of the sect 
who remained in England endured consider- 
able persecution, until the principle of Tolera- 
tion was recognised. Dunng the Civil Wars 
of Charles I.’s reign they became merged in 
the sect of the Independents. Tho Brownists 
objected alike to I^iscopacy and to tho 
Presbyterian form of Qhurch government, 
and favoured a purely congregational system, 
without convocation or synod, and without 
any separate order of priests. [Barkowists ; 
Independents.] 

Fuller, Church Hist. ; Neal, Hist, of the Pun- 
tana ; Mosheiin, Ecclee. Hist. ; MaBson, Life of 
Milton, vol. il. r 

Bruce, The Family of (or de Brus), was 
of Norman descent. The founder of the Eng- 
lish branch came over with William the Con- 
queror and obtained large grants of laud in 
Northumberland, where tho family quickly 
assumed a powerful baronial position, being 
frequently involved in border warfare with tho 
Scotch. David I. of Scotland made over to 
tho house of Bruce the lands of Annandale 
about 1130, and thus it obtained its recognition 
as a power in the south of Scotland. Isabella, 
second daughter of David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
the brother of Malcolm IV., married Robert de 
Brus, Lord of ^nnandalc, and their son became 
a competitor for the crown of Scotland, 1291. 
Their gprandson was the great Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland 1306--1 329. 

Bruce, Edward (d. 1318), was the brother 
of Robert Bruce. He commanded the reserve 
at Bannockburn, and dispersed the English 
archers. His restless spirit gave much trouble 
to his brother, who gladly let him go to 
Ireland, to assist the native rebels against 
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Englalid. On May 26ih, 1316, lie Mnded from 
a fleet of 300 sail at Lome, on the coast of An- 
trim. With some 600 men he took Dundalk, 
and was joined by a larp^ native iorfie. The 
O’Neil resi^ng hia^ims, he was crowned 
ki]^. AMhe Biver^ Boyne he defeated the 
O’Connorsland the ^^d Earl of i 

proceeded besiege ddi^ckf^igutk^W^ea^ 
the Xidid Justice Maimer sucoyabedio him;^ * 
and the flight of an^er English force befm*' 
him led to a rising in Munster and Bfhister. 
In ^316, however, want of provisions com* 
p^led th€F Scots ^o retire into Ul^r and 
leave the W^ickloW|SAts to their fafK The 
De Burghs* and Geraldine» also agre^ to a 
truce in face St a common foe. But I^bert’s 
arrival counteracted alli(thi8,i[!nd wasatonce fal- 
lowed by thetSiptflIe of Cdn^kfergus/ til^ugh 
the English victory *at Athenf^ restored me 
balance joii^^hat. , The Bruces, however, 
followed by 20,000 men, nowm#ched straight 
on Dublin, Ihd the tie Ijacys openly fomed 
them. Dublin wip not taken, but the country 
was wasted as far as Limerick ; and so' obifli* 
pletely was this done thatpbhe Scots themselves, 
suffered severely, •aip their retreat, from waint# 
and it was only the supineitest of the English 
which enabled them to regain their old 
position. , In 13,17>Bobert Bruce’s good sense 
mduced him to j^ve up the contest and leave 
Ireland; all his forces, however, rmnained with 
his broths. ; The Anglo-Jrish, still fl^hting 
among thems^ves, were unable to gain any 
advantage. In 1318, however, Edvmrd Bruce 
and. the DeLacys, joining iheir forces, marched 
to Dundalk, but were met near that place, on 
Oct. 5th, by the nbw upited EnA^sh^ were 
routed, and Bruce himself kilrnd.^^ His 
body was quartered, and the hei^ pent te 
Edward II. 

Walsinghom, Ei$t. AngUok / Moose, of 
irolmd, , : X 

Bnwey Robert, Kino of Sbcitxa^n (5. 
1274, 8. 1306, d. 1329), waS the 
son of Robert de Bruce, the riv^ « John 
I^ol. In 1297 he fought for Xdl^d 1. 
agaipst Wallace, then joined the fllbottish 
axmy, and, in the same year, rdtumedr to his 
aUegiahee to the^^ English king i|bti|5;l 29 
when he again join^ the nationalf 
in Scotland, and was chosen onb f 
guardians of that kingdom. In’dr 
entered into an alliance of ^ motupl 
with Lamberten, Bisbop of St. ^ 
and about the saine time became 
to Edward, at whose court he 
Feb., 1300, when-shearing tl . 
owing to some ixffonnation hp'^ had 

obtained from Comyn, intended t^ put^him 
to death — ^he fled to Scotland.^; HkVing 
stabbed Comyn at Dumfries in a duanp}, he 
determined to assert his right to l^gn^ver 
Scotland as the representative of^Datp of 
Huntingdon. He was accordingly icroirned 
at Scone (March 27th, 1306} by &e Gbun- 
tess . of Buchan, of the house of 'Macduffi 



Edward L at once procured from the Pope « 
the ttC{}nknimication of Bruce, and wa» 
on his my to revenge the^eath of Comyn 
4lrhen he died at jwgh-ra-the-Sands, in 
^307. » Befqire this, nowever, Bnico bad 
been twice defeated (at Methven Aid 
Duky|, though ^ he h^ somewhat re- 
tri^ivefi h 2 Sf 4<M^u^^at Loudoun Hilli It 
thin^'penmd of his life that the 
m^^pus stories told by the chroniclers 
abopt^nim ^niaidiy refer.,.- There is no 
doubt that Bnice had to concefl himself in 
the fastnesses of the moimtains,^ and to 
support himself as best he could. In 1308 
he routed hiAold enemy, the Earl of Buchan, 
atfil^erury, harried Lome, and received 
addmdnal snppori by a declaration of alle* 
glance on the part of the clergy. A feeble 
incursion into Sqptland, undertaken, by Ed- 
ward II., 1310, Ws revCngeji by Bruce in. 
the two following years, when' be invaded 
EngWd and ,?laid Durham waste. In 
1313 Bruce ravaged Cumberland, apd laid 
violent siege to the castle of Stirlii]^ the 
attemp^d relief of w^ich by the English led 
to thh Scotch victory of Bannockburn in 
1314, a ' battle in which Bruce displayed as 
much generalship and, valour as he after- 
wards md . moderation «in the use he made of 
victory. Hit attempts fto bring about 
peace wei^, Jiowever, unsuccessf ul. In 1316, 
when he left Scotlahd for a ^ime to aid 
his brpther^ Inward in Ireland, his absence 
was made ^the occasion of many unsuc- 
cessful iaroads by the English. An at- 
tempt at mediation on the part df the Pope 
(John XXII.) having failed,*fBru<j|, in 1318, 
took Berwick, and harried Northumberland 
and Yorkshire. The next year Edward II. 
tried unsuccessfully to recover’Herwick, only 
drawing down on his kingdom retaliatory 
raids on the part of Bruce, who, in 1322, 
entered isdo laegotiations with, the rebel 
Earl of Carilsle.' At length, on March 30th, 
1329, A. >tfuce.\was eonclnded at Thorpe, 
ill for yeai^, and was 

Tatifled't^> Robert 6t Berwick, The 

peace was,' hpWeveTf^^n broken, and in 
1320 Bnice/egahi '^tkgod the north of 
Xnglendv grading e.Tmy, which 

he reduced desteying all 

their proviiidone^ >vw treaty 

very 

Npirthfimpt|h, by which-^ 


Uiairiod 

kimi 

and C 01 
goodman? 
of the Earl 
de Burgh, 
Ferdon, 
Tho Bnnoot 


ade at 
kbert^sribli David 
;pf .^Edward IL 
“* “ at Cardross, 
L, Visdom, 
icter of a 
,, daughter 
’, Elizabeth 
Ulster. 

..'otiidon; Barbour's grmt posing. 

which Is the fnllflst aoconut of 
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of a nearly ooptemporaneons 

Burton, Eut 
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BrnOBf BotiBKT db id, 1296}, and of 
Annandale, was of Norman origin, tfnd son 
of Robert de Ri||ice and Isabella, i(&i$fiter 
of David of Huntingdon He was oid of thd| 
^otch CommissionerB wlio w^ to Salis*!^ 
bu^ to confer abott the nftrriage of Prince * 
Edward and ^e Maid •£ NonMiy*'(1286). 
On the dispu# for tlm sucQi^ipcm to the 
Scotch crown, after the de^ ctf the .Maii o| 
Norway (1290), Bruce put in ^claiin as ihe v 


Norway (1290), Bruce put in #chuiin as.^e ' 
descendant, in the nearest deg^e# of^ David 
of Huntingdbn. He.^so declared that in 
1240 Aldxandeil^I. hailrin an Asi^mbly of 
the Estates, recognised him as ips heir in the 
event of his dying childlsis (smifljl^hat time^ 
however, other male discendants had#gpn 
bom). The only competitor whom «0hice 
had ne^ to fear John Baliol, in whose 
favour Inward fih^y d^ided (Nov., 1292). 
On th^i^signdiion 'of Baliol in 1295, Bpce 
tried ineiEectu$klly to^ persuade Edward to 
bestow^ the kingdom on He died 

shortly* afterwards. 

Brude, Bon of M^lin, was a powerful 
Pictish monarch (5. 556„ d, 583) who'had'his 
capital at Inverness. 660 he defeated the 
Scots of Dklriada, slaving their kingir.Oil^n, 
and driving them l&ck t<r Kintyte* ' This 
defeat was important, as it to the mism^ 
of St. Colum^ by whc^^rude baptiim 

Bnuiaillllirll, The Battle op (937), was 
fought by Athelstan against the combined 
forces of Anlaf the Dane, who can^e over 
from Irela|id, fjonstantine of Scotland, Ind 
Owen of Cumberland. This powerful com- 
bination wall thoroighly routed by Athelstan, 
and in commlnnoration of the great Saxon 
victory over this great Danish and Celtic 
league a noble war-song was composed, winch 
is preserved in , the Anfflo*Sa^n . ChrqnicU, 
The site of the brittle is, rcry doubtful; 
it has been placed iti 'the L^jfc^ns, in North- 
umberland, in Yorkshiite, and’R bedh' iden- 
tified, with some pl«n8ib^Uy,.:w^‘hBtp^^ 
in Lincolnshire. . ^ ;■ ' ' 

Ang.-Sax. Chroii„ fJlj ^ (®!oUs ed.); Pree- 
xnau, Normal a sifted 

of the Brtt at 

HutofitrP. 135, 

• *><^- ‘ ' '' V ^ ■ i', 

BruiiiiB/tbrBRt|TE}m8thexi^ef^^ , 
to the fabulQ^^ |i^ was 
have given 


in honour of their leader, they called 
Britain. Brutus died in the twenty-fourth 
year after his ar];|yal in the island. 

Brnt y Tywysogi|WMOK,T^ Chso. 

KXCLB OP THB PRINCES orWAXfes, isthe name 

of a mput iniportant Wp}shj[rhroniae which 
ta^nM iron^ ^e aMication of Cadwal at 
vmome*^ the year ffil to the congest of 
^f^es ^n 1282. It % ' printed ^with an 
‘'v^Rglisjli^ranslation in the Rolls Scries {I860). 

AuQOaiiaers (the name is^derivdd from 
a word used by the Caribbean Indians de- 
noting tkied or cured ndlat) were associatioits 
of pir^oa^ advei||luirers whidv hoprished in 
the sizieentn and seveill^nthcAtimes. The 
bjscanbers were shk^English and French, 
fhijfed their Mgitf to ilhediMempts made 
by otbir Europlhvnations, in the early part of 
the sixteenth centuxi’’, tojincquiBa a sha^ in the 
rich Axnericaniitrade whfJh the Spaift^rds at- 
tempieduto engross, a The buccaiilers, though 
in d^r times they carried ^ general piracy, 
Ij^eir xhief efforts a^inst the 
Spafilwds, whom ' they regarded as their 


Middte Ages, Brutus^VwC^ greattgrandson 
of .Sneas. Having been tii||ished from Italy, 
he retired to Greece, wherb fib became the 
champion of the oppressed^^f^jans. After 
many difficulties, he succeed in reaching 
Albion, wldch at that time was inhabited by 
grants. Halving destteved- these monsters, 
the Trojans occupied the country, which, 


u/htistopher, 


bhemies. Tnifm they took St. 
her, and iff 163(b;Tofttiga, which they 


the expeditions to the South Seas whi^h are 
described via Damper^s lamous In 

1670 a .treaty, wiled Trwty of 

Amenck,p was concluded between Engliind 
and Spain for the suppression of j^e buccaneer 
as80ciationS|but 4 quite ineffcbtual. The 
wars between England*, and ■ F»nce, by 
making the EngHsh ^d French buccaneers 
enemies, did mueh to weaken them, and after 
the Treaty of Ryswick they g^ually disap- 
peared. The most noted buwaneer chiefs 
we^ Lewis Scot, ^Franqpis Rolanoii^Mbrns' 
velt, and especially Heniy Morgan, who woS' 
knighted by Charles 11. , and made deputy^- 
governor olJamaica. ^ 

J. Buimey, Hist, of the hucoc^j^s, 1816. 

Buoh, Jban de Grailly, Captal pe (d, 
^77), was one of t^e m^ famous, of the 
jmglish commanders in tiB French ^rs of 
^ward III.’s reign. ^ He was a native of 
Aquitaine, and attached himself to the Black 
Prince, with whom he fought at Poitiers and 
‘Nafarrcte. In 13% was taken prisoner 
by" the Frehoh, and died in* captivity five 
years latei^r 

Buebi^ John Comyn, Earl of, was a 
staunch adherent of Edward I. He was de- 
feated by Bruce at Inverury, and had his ter- 
ritory harried by the victorious troops. His 
wife, Isabella Macduff, sister of the Earl of 
Fife, was a supporter of Robert Bruce, and 
crowned that Inn^ at Scone, March 27, 1306. 
For this, she was imprisoned by Edward I in 
a cage at Berwick, as a warning to those who 
dar^ to support Bruce. 


IhM 
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Bnohaili John Sthwart^ Sabl (d. 
1424), the second son of Robert, Puke of Al« 
bany, led a Scsteh army of about 6,0G0 men to 
France, ip aid Charles V. agtlnst the Enghsh. 
After wAni^k^he ||^ttle of lBeaug4, he was 
created Conslllble of France and Count of I 
Aubigny,' i^d mas |^in at Ver||euil, 1424. j 

Budliananf GsoiAte 1506, A 4582)^ 
studied^ Paris and at St* Andrews,*and 
came tuAr to the Mrl of Cassilisin ^32,nid^: 
subse(i‘hontlyi;o a son of James V. HdlDitterly " 
asiihilea the friars in his FraneUeanm, whAh 
mibjected hipi to much persecuti<^ from 
Cardinal Beaton. . He found it im^fe to 
reside in ||coj^nd, a^ rtiMred to^'Bdideaux. 
In 1544 he ^nt to jpns and taught at the 
. College* of Bourbonf k. lltfee years laterii|e 
went to Coiih^ralVn Foftgr^. Here, he was 
seized as a heretic, and imjmimed in a monas- 
tery, w We hd%>ega]^s m^rsion of the Psalms. , 
On his»meas6 he remained foi^ome years in 
Fmnce, andfn 1560 camato Scotland^ !^tin 
tutor to Queen ]i|piry. He received a pensjlipn. 
irom the queen, and in 1567 lifras madq 
‘Moderator of the Gfnerd. Assembly. He ac- 
K^ompanied the^^Bilkent jt^rray to £ngla,ndjf 
.and took a co&iderable share in political 
affairs, ^eing #ihong. the mosWiolent oppo- 
nents of the Queen pf Scots. Ke was present 
at the Commission of Inquiry at York in 
1568^ the representative of . tlm . Scottish 
dords, and had Ibeen ^argsd with tib fdtgery 
• of ,thp Casket Letters (q.yO» ' J571 he 

printed his tract i>e Marik Scotorum ltegmay a 
very bitter attack on Mary. Meanwhile, in 
15/0 he had become tutor to the young prince 
James, and Sbon afterwards was made Pirecjtor 
of the ChanceiT and Lori Privy Seal, and sat 
in Parliament for some years: He wash volu- : 
minou#write|gpf Latin verse, and is among the 
first, if not the very first, of non-c1as|irjBd poetd. 
He^aa^he atthon of two impoilant< prose 
works, ^he famous ivoai\Bi^yl>eJureRe§mapud 
SootoBy publ]j|hM in 1 579, is a political dialogue 
on the sourd^ and origin of kingly pober. It 
is filled with tha principles of libond and con- ' 
stitutional mon&bhy, and its author hjts been 
not inaptly styl^ ** the first ^hjg.’* The 
Ber%m (mticaruimmiat^a, published in 1582, 
is an authoritative reobrd of Scotch 


the sixteenth century.’^ 

Buohaatui’s TTorilw, 2vols., 1725 (ed. Abnian) : 
Irying, Mmoiv of B’koh^anu ' ■* 

Bnoldllghaill was an anj 

at the time of the Domesday 
been fortified by Edward the 
early part of the tenth century, 
by the Danes in 1016. It was 
considerable trade in the Middle 
Edward III. fixed one of the wdd) 



B 

, in the 

plai5» of 
19 , and 
tuples 


there. It received a charter froxil Ma^y in 
1554, which was surrendered and i|Mto]||d in 
1684. The borough formerly retflme<£ two 
members to Parliament ; but it wait deployed 
of one of its representatives in 186^ 


Bnoldllgliaill. PavRAOX of, (i.) William 
Gifiard" isffsai^ to have received the earldom 
of BlbkWham from William I. His son died 
|||Fithout jwue, 1164. ^(ii.) Thomas of Wood- 
^Stock, you^est so9 of Edward III., was 
crated Eari of Buckingham 1377, died 1^7. 

' His BOflprHumphigy^i^ without issue, 1399. 
(iiU HuutelSwj'^rl of Stafford, who in- 
be^d the iaHdom ^f Buckingham from his 
malBim>fisist0ib of ^e last earl, was created 
Duke^^of^BhbkWham, 1^4. His great- 
grandson, tl^^^ uuke, was behesd^, 1521, 
and his nonqarHoribted. G^rgeYil- 

liesi, cre&ted J^rl of Buckingham lb 16, mar- 
quis 1618 ih|rmoQier, being later in the year 
cr^sHpd Cdmitess of Buckingham for. life, died 
168^^ an(^ duke 1623. George Villiers, 
secona duke of this lii^ di^ without issue, 
1687. (v.) John Sheffilla, Marqui»f Nor- 

memb}', created 4)fike ox Bmpkin^di^shirc, 
ndd. His son ‘Edmund, second ouko, died 
without issue, K35. (vi.) GWge Gyenville, 
JSarl Temple (dfci of George Grenville, Premier 
— 65, and brother of Lord Granville, 
Premier 1806 — 7), created Marquis of the 
town of Buckingham, county Bucks, 1784. 
His^ se^ was created d||^e in 1822. 

Hbnby Stafford, Duke 
dt (d. 1488), wa^he eldest son of Humphrey, 
Duke of Buckin^am, by Margaret Beaufort, 
daughter c 4 pd heisesa of Edmund, Duke of 
Somerset;’ ^e was doubly connected with 
the royal .<:ABiily, and his marriage with 
Catherine WoodviUe, daughter of Earl Rivers, 
made him brother-in-law lb Edward IV. He 
waaone of Richard lll.’s great supporters, 
and was the chief agent in obBiining the 
crown for him. But before Richard bad been 
©n thQ throne many* irifrothg Buckingham 
became alienated from him, the chief reason 
being apparently Richard’s- ^refusal to give 
him any portion of the inheritance of the 
Bohuii^, to 9 |l^hich Buckingham had a claim. 
Influenced by Morton, Bishop of Ely, he 
entered into a project for calling over HGnr}% 
Earl .of Richmdnd^ scheme was sup- 

ported by the Woodyille party, and Bucking- 
ham arra,Dged that* jqe should head a rising in 
the westTof England, 'while Richmond was to 
land in the south. But tho insurrection 
i^ded in failtue. Buckinghahi had raised a 
il^ll force in Walps, but all the bndges over 
B4 Severn Were, hvoken"^ down, while 
^‘^uBuatty heavy rains ' had so sw^Ued the 
as td xn^^ them impassable. Being 
to get^provisioxts, most of v his men 
d^rtedl ana Buokinghqm himself took 
re^d in Shropshire, but was betrayed by 
one of his r6tain|tiB, taken to Salisbury, and 
executed there. ^ 

BttOldnglllMll, Edward Stafford, Duke 
OF 152iy, the eldest son of Henry, Duke 
of Buckingham, was restored by Henry 
Vn. to all his ikthePa dignities and posses- 
sions. In 1521 he was tned and executed 





VII.UKKS, FIRST DUKIi OF BUCKINGHAM. 
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for kigh treason,, tl^e cM^ evidenoa for tha^ 1 
charge being that he had ungoardemy let fall ' 
some expressiens effgct that ne would 

be entitled to sucked to throne should 
, the king chaope to die wShout isst^. Ko 
doubt hj|if> dbnnectidh with the royal hne was 
his real oi^nce in* the eyes of the king. The 
office of (Sn8tabl^>^hi^ the Duke of Buck- 
ingham inherited froj^the Bohuns, Earls of 
Hereford; was forfeited by his presumed 
offence, and was never afterwards revived in 
England||, ^ 

Bnddnghain, George Yilliers, Duke 
OF, bo||i Aug. 20, 1692, was a younger son of 
Sir George villiers of Brooksley. In 1614 
he was first brought' before the notice of 
James la and, being an active, handsome, 
and intelligent youth, his companionship 
served to amuse the leisure hours of the 
king. In 1615, after the fall of the former 
favourite, Carr^ Earl of Somerset, Yilliers 
was left without a rival in the king’s favour. 
In 1616, he was created Yiscount Yilliers; 
in 1617 be became Earl ; in 1618, Marquis of 
Buckingham. By the royal bounty {le was 
made one of thp richest noblemen in England, 
ai^ ail the patronage of the court was placed 
in his hanos. Few men could endure such 
rapid and unmerited advancement without 
detriment to thoir character. Buckingham 
was a vain and arrogant man, not ready 
to tako« advice, and not content that any 
should^xhold office who did not q^e their pro- 
motion to his^gjod-will. Charges of ^aWer- 
sation were brought against various officials, 
and several noblemeit of high birth deprived 
of their offices. But although some reforms 
were effected in the,, public service, and 
although Buckingham was not personally 
avaricious, the atmosphere q| the Court 
mained venal. Those who sought promotion, 
if they had not directly to purchase office, 
were expected to requite the service in ode 
form or another, to win the favour of Buck*- 
ingham’s dependants, or possibly marry one 
of his needy relations. Over the direction 
of James’s foreign policy Buckinghani, during 
the first part 6f his career, exercised no 
appreciable influence. In 1619 thd Pro- 
testants of Bohemia had risen in rebellion 
against theh: king, the Emperor Ferdinand, 
and^' Imd bestowed the crown on James’s 
Protesmnt son-ip-law, the Elector Palatine. 
The Palatinate had been in consequence 
invaded by a Spanish army. James hoped 
to get it restored to the Elector# by nego- 
tiating a treaty of marriage between Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Infanta, Bucking- 
ham, as personal motives prompted him, join^ 
those who approved of a Spanish alliance or 
those who desired to render assistance to the 
Protestant party in Germany. In 1620 he 
had married a Catholic, Lady Catherine 
Manners, and in 1622 his attitude became 
more decided. He entered into a close 
Hist. -8* 


^nddiip yrith the Spanish allibasaad^. 
Gffindomar, and the following year prevailed* 
on James to let him and the prince go to 
Spain, underithe belief that onip^ there they 
could readily prevail on Philip 'I Y. to restoK) 
his lands to the Elector. Arrived iat Madrid 
Buckingham soon discovered his delusion. 
The Spaniards wanted toleration for the 
English Catholics, but refused in return to 
bind themselves in any way about the Pala- 
tinate. During his absence James conferred 
on Buckingham the title of duke. The new 
duke and Charles both returned home, irate 
with the Spaniaros and eager to declare war. 
A Parliament was summoned and its sppport 
^ked (1624). For a time the duke was 
immensely popular, but his popularity wan 
short-liv^. He had many schemes in his 
head for the recovery pf the Palatinafil, but 
he had not the qualities of a statesman, and 
did not understand the first conditions of 
success. A treaty was agreed on for ^ho 
marriage of Charles with Henrietta Maria, the 
sister of Louis XIII., in which concession! 
were i^ade in favour of the English Catholics, 
although a distinct promise liad been given 
to the Parliament that nothing of the sort 
shoiild be done. James and Bucl^igham 
expected that in return Louis would aid them 
to recover the Palatinate, but they were !oon 
undeceived. Dire misery’ and misfortune 
befell an isolated body of 12,000 men sent to 
pass through Holland and fight their way into 
the heart of Germany. In Marph, 1625„ 
James died, and Charles, who was deeply^ 
attached to the duke, came to the thrdhe. A^ 
Parliament was summoned from which Charles 
parted in displeasure because iif expressed 
aistrust of the duke’s capacity. A fleet* 
despatched to Oadi;^ to seize Spanish treasure- 
ships returned without effecting its object. 
Want of money led to the summoning of a. 
second Parliament, which impeocho^ thS duke 
and was angrily dissolved oy the ]^g(1626). 
Buckingham, always buoyant ana sanguine, 
believed, that if ho could, achifeve success he^ 
shpuld recover popularity. Anger against 
the French king led to a declaration of war 
with i^rance, and Buckingham sailed in com-# 
mand of 'A fleet to succour the Protestant 
town of La Rochelle,**' which had rebelled 
^gainst Louis (16||7). He effected a landing 
on the Isle of Rn6, but was subsequently 
driven off by French with heavy loss. 
The king summoned a third Parliament, 
which passed the Petition of Bight and after- 
wards drew up a Bemonstrahee asking that 
Buckingham should bo removed from office 

a . In consequence, the Parliament was 
^ed, and popular feeling became more 
excited than ever against the duke. He was 
at Portsmouth, preparing a second ex^dition 
for the relief of Rochelle, when as he Icf ^ the 
room where he had breakfasted he was 
stabbed to the heart by a discontented officer, 
John Felton, who had served under him, and 


who thoi^ht ^ith one blow to. avenge his 
piivate wrongs and rid his country oF a 
public enemy (Aug. 22, 1628). 

The fuMt account of Bucktigfaaxn is to he 
found in ^ohU Forster’s Life of Fliof, and S. B. 
Gatdiw, Htti. of England, im --1642, 

[B. M. G.] 

Bnokinghani, George Yilliers, 2nd 
Duke op (5. 1628. d. 1687), was the son of the 
firstduke. He servedinthe Royalist army, and 
was present at the battle of Worcester, after 
which ho retired to the Continent. He re- 
turned to England in 1G5>, and married the 
daugMer of I^rd Fairfax, through whose in- 
fluenle he was aide to recover a portion of his 
liU^ge estates. At the Restoration he was made 
Master of the Horse and a Privy Councillor. 
In ^66 he took part with the Opposition in 
Parlmment, and on a charge of having en- 
deavoured to excite a mutiny in the fleet ho 
wai committed to the Tower, but in less than 
a year he was pardoned. On the formation 
^f the Cabal ministry in 1668. he became one 
of its chief members, and when it fell in 1673 
he, like Shafte^ury. joined the Opposition. But 
his health was so baa that he took little further 
art in public affairs, and spent the rest of 
is lifi at his seat in Yorkshire. In his 
private character' he ranks as the most 
profligate memberDf the most profligate court 
England has ever seen. He was strongly 
suspected of having hired Colonel Blood to 
assassinate thh Duke of Ormond, while his 
.seductioif of the Countess of Shrewsbury and 
dthe deii^h of the carl in a duel with Bucking- 
ham preated a fearful sensation oven in those 
days. He is thus described by^Dryden, under 
the name of Zimri, in some famous hnos of 
Absalom and Achitophel * 

** A man so various that lie sdismed to he. > 
Not one, but all mankind’s epiteme ; 

Stiff in opinions. alwayfUn the wroim. 

Was eveeg^ing by starro. and nothiitf long . .. • 
Bailing pmiBing Were his usual tnemes ; ^ 

And both/ito iniow his judi^ent. in extfilhen . *. 
He laughed himself } thou sought relief. 

By forming p&ties.^ut ogpd ne’er he 

** Buckingham ,’^'^ys^ Jlanke, ** is a ioredlist*' 
of the Regent [Orleans] and Dub^ In 
natures of this kind ovef^'thinghjwmkflT'^to- 
gether, amusement And "labour, aiJbaction 
and exertion, good and ba^ the most refined 
culture can go with intoleiffele insolence : for 
such men have every ambition, they 

must be fltst in everything' Kd remain first. 
Social considerations and sympatMes caused 
by hatred of predecessors deteipine their 
political action or inaction.*’ de- 

scribes him as '^a sated man A pf^ure, 
who turned to ambition as to a papimili;^’ 

Carte. Life of Ormonde ; Burnet^ Bis 

Own Time ; Bauke, Hist, of Bng^t HMulay. 
Hist, of Eng. Buckingham’s im^uimeouB 
Works were printed in one vol.. 8vOil76A 

Bnckmghamshire, John Sheffield, 
Duke op (ftT 1648, d. 1721), was the i^n of 


^Edmund. LordfjyMgrave^ On his fath6r*6 
death (Ip68), he became Earl of Mulgrave. 
In 1666 ho seryed the Dutch and 

returned home ta take command of a troop of 
horse*#, Again, m 1672,^e4W#s appointed 
captain of a ship of eighty-four and as 
soon as he came back from sea was made 
colonel of a regiment of fopt. SuDsequently 
he passed over to Fr(|i|C^ to learn the art jot 
war under Turenne.^ On his retmn Mul- 
grave engaged in a professional quarrel with 
the Duke of Monmouth, a 2 || bitterk' offended 
the royal familjF by entertaining h(^s of the 
hand of Princess, afterwards Uueen, Anne. 
In 1680 he was sent to destroy Moorish 
pirates who were attacking .Tangieft. On 
the accession of Jam^s II. he w^s created 
Privy Coimcillor and Lord Chajpaberlain. 
After t^e Revolutioq Hul^vo readily took 
the oath of allegianGe to William and Mary. 
William created him ^Marquis of Kormanby, 
and named him a Cabinet Councillor. In 
1703 he was created Duke .Gf Kormanby, 
and soon afterwards Duke of pt^jkingham- 
shiro, and in this year bujlt Buckingham 
Honsei^ He was compelled to k^ign office 
for caballing with Nottingham nnd Rochester 
against Godolphin and Marlborongh. Forth- 
with he became a violent member of the Oppo- 
sition, and was struck off tho list of the Privy 
Council (1707). In 1710, howover, when the 
Tories were restored to power, he was made 
Steward of the Household, and on the death 
of Rochesteiy Lord President. Hewtered 
eaj^lyjntjp the plots for tl^ ^’estoration of 
the^tuarts, and is said by Swift 4o have been 
the only man ho ktiewVho was sincere in his 
intentions. , The death of Anne destroyed his 
hope8. The remainder of his life was spent 
in ' political . disgrsfbe. Buckingham wrote 
»SOTne poehis, th|^ best known of which are the 
Hssai/ on Satire and the JEssap on JPoeft:^. 

Johnson. Li'6es of the Toetsi Burnet. HUt. of 
His Own Time- 

Buenos Ayres, Expeditions against 
(1806 — 1807). In the spring of 1806, Sir 
Homo Bopham, who was in command of the 
naval forces at the Cape of Good Hope, with* 
out any* authority from the home government 
8^’led from the Cape, taking with him all 
the naval force, and 1,600 troops. ^ The arma- 
ment arrived off Buencs Ayres on the 44th 
June. No tiipe was wasted^ and on 28tb 
the lahd forces surprised and captured Buen .s 
Ajsjes, while 'a feint was made By the fleet 
against Monte Video. But the inhabitants 
secretly orgamised an insurrection which broke 
out on Au^st 4th» And was assisted fiom 
without by the militia of the surrounding 
districts. The British garrison, after a stout 
resistance, was overpowered; and the sur- 
vivors were made prisoners of war, thougfi * 
Sir Home Popham escaped With the squadroik 
and anchored for a wmle at tho mouth of 
the liver, A fresh force of 3,000 troops 
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was despatched, Qnder'^ Sir Samiul Auch# 
muty, who, on the 2nd Febru^, 1807, 
aswiulted Monte Video, and earned it by 
etorm after a moi^ stubborn conflict, in whicn 
the British loss was 600. In June, Auchmuty 
was joined' by Gbneral Craufuid with re- 
inforcements, which brought up the total of 
the British forces to 9,000 men ; and General 
Whiteloike was sen^ <^t to take command of 
, the whole force. On the 6th July, an attadk 
was made, without due preparation or design, 
on Buei:^8 Ayrea. The town had no regular 
fortiflcationa, and the inWhbitants trusted 
solely to their advantageous position on the 
roofs ^ and towers. From these points of 
vantage the attacking troops were met by a 
destructive fire. On the right, Auchmuty 
seized the Plaza de Toros, with its large 
stores of all soils ; but this advantage was 
more than counterbalanced by the defeat 
of the Bnglish at sdl lather quarters. Next 
morning the Spanish general offered to re- 
store aU Biiti^ prisoners on condition of the 
evacuation of Monte Video, and all the rest 
of the region of the La Plata ; and White- 
locke agreed. On returning to England ho 
was tiled by Court Martial, and dismissed the 
service. 

Alison, Jfist of Europe, 

Bulls, Papal, are the letters issued by 
the Popes in their ofiBcial capapity, addressed to 
individuals or communities, usuallv on matters 
of do^rine. Papal letters may be either Bkiefs 
or Bulls, ^he Latter are considered th^pore 
authoritative and important. They are in- 
variably wiitteq in Latimon thick parchment, 
in angular archaic characters, and sealed 
with the bulla or globular seal of lead attached 
to the document J)y threads of silk or hemp. 
The brief is written in cursive characters, on 
paper, or thin - parchment, rtnd sealed in wax- 
with the seal of Fisheraian {sub annulo 
nseatoris). It generally refers to matters of 
discipline. By an ordinance of the Conqueror, 
ecclesiastics in England were forbidden to re- 
ceive letters from the Pope, unless they had pre- 
viously obtained the royal permission. Royal 
letters, forbidding the introduction of papal 
bulls without licence, were issued by Edward 
II. in 1307,^and by Edward III. in 1327 and 
1376. To procure or publish thorn was de- 
cUred high treason by 13 Eliz., cap. 2. [For 
the ^Hitrious bulls of importance, see under their 
titles, e.g,^ Clekicib Laicos; and for the 
whole subject see Papacy.] 

For the various bulls relating to England, 

as well as to other countries, see the Bultarium 

Magnum Romamm, Luxemburg, 1727> &o. 

Bulwer, Edwabd l;<YTToir. [Lyttcn, 
XiOAD.] ** 

Bnlweri Sxn Henry. [Balling, Lord.] 

• Bnudelkhtllld* The name of the district 
between Oude, Malwa, Berar, and Bengal. 
It was conquered by tribes in the 


fourteenth century, and, thongt exposed 
to frequent attacks from the Mohammedans, 
it Always managed to resist them success- 
fully. In the middlo of the eighteenth 
century; however, large portions passed into 
the possession of the Peishwa, and towards 
the end of the century the whole province 
was m Mahratta hands. The Treaty of 
Bassein ceded a portion of the territory to 
England, and soon afterwards the Rajah 
Bahadi^ wm induced to part with his largo 
territories in Bundelkhund, receiving com- 
pensation elsewhere. On the extinction of 
the Peishwa’s independence in 1818, all his 
sovereign rights in Bundelkhund were, finally 
ceded to the British. 

Bunker Kill, Thr Battle of (Juno 
1775), is noticeable as the first .important 
battle of the War of American Indepenaonco. 
Boston is separated by a narrow channel or 
arm of the sea from the suburb of Charlestown. 
On June Pith General Gage had declared 
martial law, and' was in possession of Charles- 
town and Boston. To secure his position in 
the former, it was necessary for him to 
occupy two hills which commanded it — 
Breed Hill and Bunker Hill. The latter was 
farther from Charlestown, but was the higher 
of the two, and dominated Breed. HilU and 
Charlestown. On^he night of the 1 6th a bodv 
of American militia were sent to seize it. 
When on the next morning they wore 
descried on the top of Breecr Hill, which 
they had occupied by mistake. Gage deter- 
mined to attack them. Three thousand 
regulars, under Howe and Pigot, assaulted 
the position in. front, unsupported by any 
movement from the rea*. Twice they were • 
driven back, but in tha third attempt they 
were joined by Clinton, and succeeded in 
dislodging the defenders, who, however, 
made good their retreat to Prospect Hill, 
where they encamped. The loss of the 
assailants m so fierce an assfiult was 226 
killed and 828 woimdod and missing. In 
the Otnrse of the assault, Charleston had 
been set on fire by the British troops under 
Howe, and the exasperation caused by this 
aot far more than counterbalanced any gain 
resulting to them from the battle, especially 
as they remained idly watching Washington, 
who was in the greatest dilficu&ies, and quite 
unable to off^ 'any serious resistanee to 
vigorous measurei. 

Bancroft, Biat, of America ; StanhopS, Hist, 
of Eng, 

Burdett, Sir Francis (b, 1770, d, 1844), 
the son of Sir Robert Burdett, entered Par- 
liament in 1796 as member for Boroughbridge 
In 1797 he brought forward a motion lot 
Parliamentary Reform, and in the following 
year vigorously protested against the att^pts 
of the government to gag the press. Two 
years later he devoted all his ener^es to 
prevent the suspemuon of the Habeas Co^rpus 
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Act, ahd to Becuro better provi^&n bbing 
made for politiM prisoners. In. 1802 he '^ms 
elected for Middlesex, and was/^-eleotlll at 
the head of the poll on the former election 
being declared void. At the electio#of 1800 
issued a celebrated address to the Iniddleaex 
electors, and on being re-elected give a warm 
support to the administration of Fox and 
Lora Grepville. On the resignation of t^t 
government he stood for Westminster, and 
was easily elected. In 1810 he was convicted 
by the House of Commons of having com- 
, mitted a breach of privilege in a certain 
letter addressed to his constituents. Burdett 
refused to surrender to the Speaker’s warrant, 
ai^ the people defended his house. The 
i^ult was a series of riots, in which the 
people were fired upon, and some of them 
killoi Burdett proceeded to bring actions 
against the Speaker, and nearly everj" one 
who had had a hand in his commitment to 
the Tower, but was unsuccessful. His im- 
prisonment terminated with the prorogation 
of Parliament, and he resumed his place at 
the beginning of the session of 1811,. when 
ho chiefiy occupied himself in opposing the 
Regency Bill.' In 1819, after in vain attempt- 
ing to induce the House to consider the con- 
duct of the Manchester magistrates at Petcr- 
loo, no vented his feelings in a letter to his 
constituents, for which nd was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, with a fine of 
£i,000. In^l822 he supported Lord John 

Russell’s proposed Reform Bill, and continued 
one of its warmest advocates till it was 
carried. After this Sir Francis gradually 
fell away from the Liberals. He denounced 
. the alliance, which , took^ place shortly after- 
wards, between the ministry and O’Connell, 
retired from Brookes’s Club, and openly 
joined the Tories. In 1837 he was returned 
as Conservative member for North Wilts. 
Till his death in >1844 he continued to repre. 
sent that constituency. ,, ^ 

Lord Holland’s Memoirs; Life and Opintoits 
of Earl Grey; PeSl’s Memoire; 
of Eng, from 1816 ; Boebuck, PorUo- 

m$nt, . 


Bnrfordy The Battle of (762), .between 
the West Saxons, under Cuthred, and ^he 
Mercians, under EtHelbald, resulted in the 
victory of the fomier and.^the maintenance 
of the. independence of Wesi^x. ■ 

Burgess. A, is, properly speaking, the 
inhabitant of a borough or town exercising 
a trade there, and enjo\dng the rights of 
freedom or citizenship. In the earlj^ da^ of 
the boroughs, the burgesses were ** tm owners 
of land; the owners of houses, 8eop%';.OT 
gardens; the burgage tenants, fro^ whuae 
burgages the firma burgi, or rent, oz|gi- 
nally due. In a trading town thw would 
be ^he members of the gild, anC in the 
judicial work of the town they were |he olbss 
who furnished the judice# and cuSitorsi,” 


: 3 

IShey^eie also th^ electors of the municipiri 
manstra^s in cases where the corporations 
had not become close, and were in most 
cases the hold^ of the parliamentary 
InuichiBe. The privileges of the burgesses 
were ill former times very considerable — 
^.y., participation in the income of the 
corporation, exclusive right of trading within 
the trough, and the lil^. . These j^ivileges 
have, however, bwn swept away by the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, and the 
burgesses are now simply vthe constituency 
which elects the^borough council. The term 
burgess, too, is often applied to the represen- 
tatives of a borough in Parliament. By s 
law of Edward II., the burgesses relumed 
for any town were entitled to two shillings 
a day for expenses, and the practice of 
paying members of Parliament was occap 
sionally resorted to up to the rei^ of 
Charles II. By an Act of Heniy V. it was 
decreed that a burgess of Parliament must 
bo resident in the trough which returned 
him ; but this, however, was not enforced for 
long. [Towns; Elections.] 

Mereweather and Stephens, Hist of Boroughs/ 
Grant, On Corporations ; Madox, Firma Burgi/ 
Brady, OnBorouaha; Stephen, Commentaries^ 
Stubbs, Const. Hist., especially chaps, xi. and 
xxi. ; Gneist, Self-Government. 

Burgh, Hubert be (d. 1243), first appears 
in history as Qpo of Richard l.’s ministers. 
In 1199 John made him his Chamberlain. On 
the capture of Prince Arthur, in 1202^he was 
ent^sted with the chargb of the imprisoned 
prince at Rouen, and continued a faithful 
and active servant of John during the re- 
maiiMer of that king’s reign. In 1215 ho 
wai^ appointed Justiciar, and in the next year 
bravely defended Dover Castle againflt the 
French, who were compelled to raise the siege, 
and shortly aflexVards defeated De^ Burgh 
in a naval engagement in ^e Channel. On the 
death of William Marshall he became Regent 
of the kingdom, the custody of the king’s per- 
‘ son being entrusted to Peter des Roches. Be- 
tween these two there was constant rivalry, De 
Burgh representing the English, Des Roches 
the foreign interest. In 1224 the reckless 
turbulence of Falkes de Breaute gave De 
Burgh an opportunity of getting rid of the 
foreigners. De Breaute was banished, and, 
on the king attaining his majority in 1227, 
De Burgh attained supreme power by the 
exile of his great rival, Des Roches. In this 
year |)|K) he was raised to the ^rldom of 
kent ; and, in ^ 1228, he was appointed 
Justiciar for life. From this date till 1232 
England was^entirely in his hands, and was, 
on the whole, well^govemed. ia 1232 the 
intrigues of Des Roches, who had iteen per- 
mitted to return, and the king’s weariness ot 
restraint, occasioned his fall. He was accused 
of connivance with Twenge in his attacks on 
the Italian clergy, and the emptiness of the 
treasury was attributed to the mismanage- 
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nent of the minister. He waa driven from 
office, and for the next two years snfiered the 
cruellest persecution at the hands of the 
monarch for -whom he had done so much. 
The disgrace of Des Boches in 1234 restored 
him to favour, but he did not resume his 
office, and the remainder of his life was ^ent 
in retirement, broken only by occasional 
appearances in the mlitical arena, as in 1238, 
when he supported the king against the 
powerful baronial confederacy headed by 
Kichard of Cornwall. Hubert’s policy was a 
thoroughly national one. He resisted the 
encroachments of the Pope and the rapacity 
of the foreigners, as well as the arbitrariness 
of the king and the turbulence of the barons. 
His aim was, however, limited to a restora- 
tion of the administrative system and policy 
of Henry II. It is said that an Essex black- 
smith, when ordered to put chains on Hubert, 
replied, *‘Do what you will with me : rather 
would I die than put fetters on him. Is not 
he that faithful and magnanimous Hubert, 
who hath $0 often snatched England from the 
ravages of foreigners and restored England 
to England ? ’’ 

Roger.'of Wendover ; Matthew Paris, Chrrmica 

Majora ; Foss, Judges of Eng. p. J 

Burgh, Walter Hussey {b. 1742, d. 1783), 
was a cSe orated Irish barrister and politician. 
He made a most successful practice at the 
bar, and was appointed Prime Sergeant in 
1779. As a member of the Irish Parliament 
he belonged to tho national party of Flood 
and Grattan, he approved of tho Volunteers, 
and for a brilliant speech on a free^ trade 
motion of Grattan’s, in which he described 
the condition of Ireland as one of smothered 
war,” he thought it necessary to resign office. 
Towards the end of his life he cooled towards 
tho Volunteer movement, fearing that it 
would embroil England and Ireland, but 
supported the cause of Irish independence 
at the risk of all chances of preferment. Just 
before his death he was appointed Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer. Hussey Burgh is 
described as the best every-day speaker of tho 
Irish Parliament, though his manner was 
that of a lawyer. He was a vain and ostenta- 
tious man, and died heavily in debt, but his 
liabilities were paid by a Parliamentary grant 
proposed by Grattan on account of his in- 
tegrity and patriotism. 

Leckj, Leaders of Public Ojnnton in Ireland ; 

Qratton, Life and Times of Grattan, 

BurgUiead, The Battle of (1040), was 
fought Detween Thorfinn, Earl of Orkney 
and Caithness, and King Duncan, who was at- 
tempting to seize the tei^tories of the Earls 
of Orkney on the mainland. It resulted in a 
victory for Thorfinn. 

Bwghershy Henry be {b. circa 1290, d; 
•1340), was a nephew of Lord Badlesmere, 
through whose influence he was made Bii^op 
of Lincoln in 1320. He was suspected of 


complicity with his uncle in 132iK, and waa 
deprived of his bi^opric, thovugh he seems to 
haW been testored before thq end of the 
rei|pi. . He sided with the cmeen and Mortimer 
against ipklward II., and W hit support hp 
wes ma& Trearairer, and, in 1321, Cn^ceHor, 
which office h^eld till the fall of Mortimer. 
He was frequently employed by Edward III., 
and died at Ghent, whither he had gone on 
diplomatic business. 

Bnrgoyne, ^ John, Lieut.-Gen. {b. 1722, 
d. 1792), a Wural son of Lord Bingley, in 
1762 acted a|^ brigadier-general under Lord 
Tyrawley in Portugal, where he greatly 
distinguished himself by a most daring and 
successful raid upon a strong body ofttroops 
who were g^uarding the magazines at Valentia. 
In 1775 he was appointed to a command in 
America. The next year he was summoned 
home to advise the king on colonial questions, 
but returned to his command in 1777, when 
he at once issued an invitation to tho natives 
to join the English flag. Ho then organised 
an expedition in order to join Clinton, who 
was advancing from the south. Before they 
could meet, however, Burgoyno had en- 
countered such difficulties that he was com- 
pelled to surrender on the 17th Oct. at 
Saratoga. He was allowed to come home on 
parole, and no sooner hud he arrived than the 
Opposition made overtures to him to lay the 
blame of the disaster on the ^vernment. 
He thus became odious to the ministry, whom 
he charged with mismanagement in not 
supplying him with proper resources; and 
the king meanwhile refused to soo him, or to 
allow him a court-martial, which he demanded. 
This tho ministry also strenuously opposed,' 
knowing that the corruption of the War 
Department would come out if any inquiry 
were held. In 1779 Burgoyne refused to go 
back to America, on the ground that his 
honour did not compel him to do so ; and the 
ministry seized the opportunity to dismiM 
him from the army. On the Rockingham 
ministry coming in in 1782, he was reinstated, 
and appointed Commandor-in-chief in Ireland. 
Burgoyne’s previous services lead us to infer 
that the disaster of Saratov was not entirely 
due to himself ; and this idea is confirmed by 
tho steady refusal of the government to 
allow any inquiry. In the absence of that 
inquiry, it is difficult to form a just estimate 
of Burgoyne’s merits. 

Bussell, Fox; Letters of Sunius; Stanliope. 

Hist, of Eng. 

Burgoyne, Sir John (A 1782, d. 1871), 
the son of General Burgoyne, was educated at 
Eton and Woolwich, and, in 1793, received a 
commission in the Royal Engineers. In 1800 
he sailed for the Mediterranean with Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and saw active service 
throughout the French wars in Sicily, Egypt, 
Sweden, Portugal, and Spain. He was with Sir 
John Moore at the retreat to Corunna ; and. 



in most of ike great battles and sieges pf the 
Peninsular Wy, he was first or* second in 
command of the Engineers. Int|^812 he, .was 
sent to New Orleans as commanding EngizCi^er 
under Sir Edward Pakenham, and, In conse* 

f ence, was hot present at '^^terloof though 
returned in time to form me oi l^ie army 
of occupation at Paris in the midoLe of July, 
1815. During the long peace he held some 
important civil appointments. When the 
Russian War was on the verge of breaking 
out he was sent to Constanti^ple to report bn 
the measures necessary for tSe^efence of the 
^ Ottoman Empire, and, on HS rettim, was 
appointed Lieut.-General on tne staff of the 
army of the East. It was Sir John Biir- 
goynef who was most strenuous in dis- 
suading Lord Raglan from attacking Sebas- 
topol on the north, and supported with oqual 
warmth the ilank march and attack on the 
south side. From the first he pointed out the 
Malakoff as the key of the entire position ; and 
conducted the siege operations before Sebas- 
topol up to the middle or end of March, 1855, 
when he wa^s recalled to England, leaving 
Sir Harrj' Jones to complete the work. Soon 
after he was created la baronet, and subse- 
quently received a field-marshal’s baton, and 
tbe appointment of Constable of the Tower. 

Burgundy, Relations with. Of the 
ten Burgundies that history knows, England 
had important dealings only with the French 
fief, the duchy of Burgundy, under its last 
line of Valois dukes. The imperial free 
county of Burgundy (Franche Comte) also be- 
longed to them. They began with Philip tho 
Bold (le Hardi), whose valour at Poitiers was 
rewarded by his father John with the grant 
of the vacant duchy on his taking tho hand of 
its heiress (1363). The acquisition of Flanders, 
so closely bound to England by economical 
and political ties, hostility to Louis of Orleans, 
whose championship of Richard U. and 
absolutism involved his hostility to the Lan- 
castrian monarchs, first brought the house 
into intimate relations with England. The 
Burgundians and Armagnacs fought for 
supremacy under the mad Charles VI., ^and 
theit; feuds gave ample opportunity to 
English intervention. Both ipiited to with- 
stand Henry V., and met a common defeat at 
Agincourt (1415). But tho murder of John 
the Fearlert (1407 — 1419) on the bridge of 
Montereau, at the instance of tho Dau^in and 
the Armagnacs, led to Burgundy throwing 
its whole wei^t on the English side. ' Paris, 
the centre of Burgundian influence, w^couMd 
tho entry of Henry V. and the ney. dul^, 
Philip the Good (1419—1467). Up p U|[8, 
this close alliance enabled the Englijb to &- 
tain their hold of North France. Sut &6 
nationalist revival stirred even Phmp, |^e 
death of the Duke of Bedford broke dm 
family tie to the English house, fiad 
mad attempt of Humphrey of Glouo^ri>n 


Holland and Hainault, completed the alien* 
ation which led to the Peace of Arras (1435) 
between Burgundy and France, and e^en an 
attack on Calais from our old ally. In the 
Wars of the Roses, Philip and his son 
Charles generally sympathised with the 
Lancastriws. Charles the Bold (1467 — 1477) 
regarded his descent from John of Gaunt 
through his Spanish mother as making him a 
member of the Lancastrian house; and he 
showed the greatest sympathy with the exiles 
whom Edward IV.’s accession had driven 
to the Netherlands. But he could not afford 
to quarrel with Edward, and as Louis XI. 
definitely supported Warwick, and reconciled 
him with Mar^ret of Anjou, Charles very 
unwillingly joined the Yorkist cause, and 
married Edward’s sister Margaret. When in 
1469 Edward was driven from England by 
Margaret and Warwick, he found refuge in 
the Netherlands, but a personal interview 
only produced personal hostility between him 
and Charles. Despite Charles’s inadequate 
support, Edward won back his crown; and 
fear of France caused the renewal of the 
political alliance. In 1474 a common ex- 
pedition against France was determined upon, 
but Charles lingered at Neuss, and came at last 
without an army ; so Edward, in tho Treaty of 
Pecquigny (1475), abandon^ Burgundy for 
France. The marriage of Mary, Charles’s 
daughter, with Maximilian 1., brought 
Flanders and England into new relations 
that passed on to the Austro-Spanish ARiance. 
But the conquest of Burgundy by Louis on 
Charles’s death (1477) put an end to the 
independent existence of tho House of 
Burgundy. 

Comines, Miimoires; Barante, Hintoire deo 

*Duc8de Bourgogne; Kirke, Charles the Bold; 

J. Gairdner, Prefaces to The Paston Letters. 

[T. F. T.] 

Burke, The Family of, was founded in 
Ireland by William Fitzaldelm de Burgh, 
a descendant of Robert Mortain, and first 
cousin of tho great Justiciar, Hubert de Burgh. 
He was the seneschal of Henry L, and was 
made Viceroy of Ireland in 1176. In 1225 
Henry III. bestowed the province of Con- 
naught on Richard do Burgh, son of Fitz- 
aldclm, who, after a violent struggle with the 
O’Connors, succeeded in establishing himself 
there. His son Walter became Earl of Ulster 
in right of his wife Maude, daughter of Hugh 
de Lacy, and at this point the De Burghs 
split ujrinto two families—those of Ulster end. 
Connacht. Of the Ulster line, Richard de 
Burgh, known as the Red Earl, taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness of the Fitzgeralds, 
raised the De Burghs to the position of the. 
most powerful family in Ireland. The Ulster 
earldom expired with his grandson William, 
murdered in 1333 by the English of Ulster. 

• His daughter Elizabeth afterwards * m^ed. 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of Eclward, 
111., whereby the earldom of Ulster became 



eventually attached to the royal family 
in the person of Edward IV. The Be 
Burghs of Oonnaught, scorning to hold their 
lands of a woman, and fearing that their 
possessions might pass by marriage into 
other hands, declared themselves independent 
of English law, and renounced English 
customs. They assumed the name of Burke, 
and divided Connaught between them. Sir 
William, ancestor of the Clanricardes, 
taking Galway with the title of MacWilliam 
Oughter (the Upper), and Sir Edmund, 
ancestor of the Mayos, taking Mayo with the 
title of MacWilliam Eighter (the Lower). 
The first Earl of Clanxicarde, created in 1543, 
was William, or Ulick, ** of the heads,” so- 
called from his victories over the Geraldines. 
In 1576 the Burkes, fearing that Connaught 
was to be colonised ^ Ulster had been, 
broke out into open rebellion. Thereupon 
their territories were utterly laid waste, 
and the race was nearly extinguished. In 
1635, Wentworth’s commission of inquiry 
into defective titles declared the lands of the 
Burkes to have lapsed to the crown. Ulick, 
however, the fifth earl, and second Earl of 
St. Albans, was created Marquis of Clanricardo 
for his services in subduing the rebellion 
of 1641, and he is the direct ancestor of the 
present marquis. 

Biurke, Edmund (5. 1729, d. 1797), bom in 
Dublin, was educated at Trinity College, and 
came to London to study at the Middle 
Temple in 1750. The study of law was not 
congenial to him ; and he soon deserted it 
for literature. His first attempts in this 
field were made in 1756, and consisted of A 
Vindication of Natural Society^ which was 
intended as a satire on Bolingbroke’s theory 
of the origin of society, and A Fhilosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on the 
Sublime and Beautiful^ which was warmly 
praised by such judges as Lessing and Kant. 
In 1759 the first volume of the Annual Jtegis^ 
ter was published, and contained a survey by 
Burke of the chief events of the year. In 
1761 he accompanied Single-speech ” Hamil- 
ton, who was private secretary to Lord Halifax, 
to Ireland. The connection lasted four years, 
at the end of which time Burke threw up 
, a pension which Hamilton had procured for 
him, and returned to England. In tne same 
3 ’^ear Rockingham came into office and ap- 
pointed Burke his secretary. In Dec., 1765, 
through the infiuence of Lord Vemey, Burke 
was returned to Parliament for Wendover, 
and lost no time in ffiaking himself known to 
the House by a speech on the American 
colonies, which won for him a compliment 
fr^' Pitt. In 1769 he wrote his remarkable 
pamjphlef^ Observations on the Present State of 
thb .Niftidn.. Burke was always on the side 
. of ' cbnStitUtional order and liberty on such 
qi^tions' as the right of ’ a constituency to 
dioose its own representative, the freraom 


of the press, the legality of general warrants 
iswed by Parliament, and tb# relations of a 
corny to the mother country. In 1770 he 
published Thoughts on the Present Discontents^ 
which, 4hough unsuccessful as a pamphlet, 
plf^ed its author in the front rank of politic^ 
philosophers, un 1772 he was offered tffe 
dir^tion 6f a commission, which was to ex- 
amine the details of eVery department in 
India; but loyalty to his party made him 
decline the off'er. In April, 1774, he made 
one of the mos^ celebrated of all his great 
speeches — th^^ on American taxation. In 
November, l|P, he was invited to stand for 
Bristol, and represented that city for six 
years. In March, 1775, he moved his resolu- 
tions in favour of conciliation with America ; 
ho urged the government to recognise the old 
constitutional maxim that taxation without 
representation is illegal, to return to the old 
custom of accepting what grants the general 
assemblies of the colonies should freely con- 
tribute, and above all things not to enter upon 
civil war. Two years later Burke addressed 
a letter to the Sneriffs of Bristol, in which^ 
in the clearest and most independent way, he* 
explained to his constituents the principles- 
which had guided him in his policy towardr 
the colonies. In Feb., 1780, ho brought in 
his resolutions for the amendment of the 
administration . His first pro j ect was directed 
against the corruption of I’arliament and the^ 
sources of that corruption, and was contained 
in a plan for the better security of the inde- 
pendence of Parliament, and the economical 
reformation of the civil and other establish- 
ments. In the same year Burke retired from 
the representation of Bristol, finding that his. 
independence was distasteful to the electors. 
Lord Rockingham’s influence, however, ob- 
tained for him the seat of Malton in York- 
shire ; and on that nobleman succeeding Lord 
North in 1782, he accepted the Paymastership 
of the Forces. On the death of Lord Rocking- 
ham in July, his ministry became divid^ 
against itself; Lord Shelburne succeeded'' to 
the Premiership ; and Burke, Fox, and Sheri- 
ditn resigned. The combination against him 
proved too strong for Shelburne, and in April, 
1783, he made way for a coalition ministry 
under the nominal lead of the Duke of Port- 
land. Burke returned to the Pay Office, and 
immediately committed a grave^ndiscretion 
in restoring two clerks who heir been sus- 
pended for malversation . The most im^rtant 
act of this administration was the introduction 
of Fox’s India Bill, which seems to have been 
devised and drawn by Burke. Burke and Fox 
advocated the measure with all their energy 
and power ; but the king saw his opportunity 
of getting rid of a ministry which he disliked, 
and successfully used his influence to have 
the Bill thrown out by the Peers. This suc^ 
cess he followed up by dismissing the minis- 
try and sending for Pitt, who, in Jan., 1784, 
bmme Prime Minister. The India Bill, 
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which Pitt introduced, was a compromise, of 
m«lch narrower scope than Fox’s Bill, yd 
seems to have escaped any violent attack 
from Burke. He, however, vigorously attacked 
Pitt’s Irish policy, as well as the corf^mercial 
tmty with France. A more glorious held 
fdir the exercise of his powers ^s now opon^ 
for Burke in the prosecution of Warren 
Hastings. In April, 1786, Burke, in answer 
to a challenge from Hastings’s j^ends, laid 
before Parliament his charjp^es. The first 
charge was thrown out; the jecond and third 
were supported by Pitt and carried by so 
large a majority that in Hla/jOTS?, Burke 
brought forward a resolution to impeach 
Hastings. The management of the prosecu- 
tion was entrusted by the Commons to Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan, Windham, and Grey. The 
trial began in Feb., 1788, and was opened by 
Burke in a speech peculiarly impassioned 
and persuasive. Seven years went by 
before the Lords brought in their verdict 
of acquittal. In the same year which 
saw the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
politics were thrown into confusion by 
the illness of the king. Pitt’s Regency 
Bill was vehemently Attacked by the Opposi- 
tion, and by no member of it more bitterly 
than by Burke. The king’s unexpected re- 
covery, however, rendered all the prepara- 
tions of the Opposition unnecessary, and 
gave Pitt a further lease of office. In the 
following year the outbreak of the French 
Revolution was the beginning of the last act 
in Burke’s career. For the remainder of his 
life his thoughts continued to be centred on 
France. His passionate love of order and 
reverence for the past prevented him from 
over sharing in the generous enthusiasm 
which the earlier efiforts of the French people 
awakened in Fox, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 
Ho distrusted the Parisians, and foresaw too 
aurely that the popular outbreak would tod 
in something very different from liberty. It 
vas not, however, till Feb., 1790, that Burke, 
in the House of Commons, openly avowed his 
horror of the principles that were being 
worked out in Paris. His avowal was 
cotiched in such terms that it occasioned a 
breach of his long-standing friendship with 
Fox. In the next month the breach had so far 
widened that Burke deserted Fox on a motion 
for the repeaiof the Test and Corporation Acts 
which he h^^self had suggested. At length, 
in November, appeared the Refleetioni on the 
French Revolution, Its success was woSiderful, 
and it did much to alienate the majority of 
Englishmen from all 83 rmpathy wi|h the 
Revolution. In the course of the nekt yeto 
Burke finally renounced his connectito ^th 
Fox. In August he published his 
from the New to the Old Whiga, He co|ttmaed 
in Parliament to storm against the mi^erohs 
atheists in France, and . their advocites op 
this side of the Channel. In 1794 he lost his 
brother and his only son, and he never re-' 


covered from the blow* In the same year he 
retired from Parliament, but he still watched 
France with the same unmitigated apprehen* 
sion. He found time, nevertheless, to give to 
the world his sound views on the com trade 
in his Thoughta and Betaila on Seareity, In 
1796 he wrote his Letter to a Noble Loird—^ 
scathing answer to some obiections raised by 
the Duke of Bedford to the pension which 
Pitt had generously bestowed. In the same 
year appeared the first two Lettera on a Regu 
aide Feaee^ brilliant specimens of Burke’s 
most gorgeous rhetoric, in which he protested 
against ai^ peace with the national govern- 
ment of France. His work, however, was 
ended, and he died at Beaconsfield on the 9th 
of July, 1797. It is impossible within our 
limits to give any adequate estimate of 
Burke’s character and genius. We may per- 
haps be permitted to quote the words of 
a competent critic (Mr. John Morley) : 

There have been more important statesmen, 
for he was never tried by a position of 
supreme responsibility. There have beto 
many more effective orators, for lack of 
imaginative suppleness prevented him from 
penetrating to the inner mind of his hearers. 

. . . There have been many subtler, more 
original, and more systematic thinkers about 
the conditions of the social union. But no 
one that ever lived used the general ideas of 
the thinker more successfully to judge the 
particular problems of the statesman. No 
one has ever come so close to the details of 
practical politics, and at the same time re- 
membered that these can only be understood 
and only dealt with by the aid of the broad 
conceptions of political philosophy.” 

The best edition of Burke's Works is that by 
kogers, 1834. The standard biography is Sir 
J. Prior’s Life ; and there are more recent 
memoirs by Mcnnight, Bisset, and McCormick. 
See also John Morley, Edmund Bnrke: an 
Historical Study ; and the article in the Ency^ 
cloncedia Britannica (ninth ed.), by the same 
writer. Also, Haslitt, Political Essays and Elo- 
quence of the Brit, Senate; Robertson, Lectures 
on Burke; E. J. Payne, Select Works of Bnrke with 
excellent introductory essays ; Bockingham 
Memoirs; Bedford Payers ; Jesse, George 111.; 
Stanhope, Life of Pitt, sma Hist, of Eng. 

[V. R. S.] 

Burleigh, or Burghley, William 
Cecil, Lord {o. 1620, d. 1598), born at Bourne 
in Lincolnshire, was the son of Robert Cecil, 
Master of the Robes to Henry VIII., who 
educated him for the law. Ha^nng married 
the sisto of Sir John Cheke, be became inti- 
mate wRn the Protector Somerset, his Mend- 
ship being increased by his second marriage 
with the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, the 
tutor of Edward VI. In 1547 he atcompanied 
the Protector on his expedition to Scotkuid, 
and in the following year became Secretary, 
of State. On the fall of the Protector, 1& 
was imorisoned for a short time, but Bpeeaffy 
restoraa to favour, and thxbtighout the i^gn 
of Ed^vard VI. cohtinued' to perlontn . the 
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duties' of Secretary of State. Though no 
favourer of Northumberland’s scheme for 
altering the succession, he was at length 
induced to sign** the device” as a witness: 
and at this most critical period of his career 
managed to avoid the displeasure of Mary; 
he conformed to the CatWic religion, and 
became very friendly with Pole. Before 
Mary’s death, Cecil entered into correspond- 
ence with the Princess Elissabeth, on whose 
accession he found himself at once in high 
favour at court; he was immediately ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, and for forty 
years enjoyed the entire confidence of the 
queen, to whom he was ** the oracle she con- 
sulted on every emergency, and whose 
answers she generally obeyed. *’ During 
almost the whole of Elizabeth’s reign, Sir 
William Cecil may be said to have practically 
directed the affairs of the nation ; though on 
one or two occasions, disgusted at the treat- 
ment he received from his bitter enemies, the 
courtiers, chief of whom was Leicester, he 
was on the point of retiring altogether from 
public life. In 1660 he went to Scotland, as 
Commissioner, to end the war, and on his 
return counteracted the progress which the 
Spanish ambassador, De Quadra, had made in 
his absence, by strongly advocating an alliance 
with the Huguenot leaders. In spite of his 
anti-Spanish policy, Cecil was no favourite 
with the people ; and the court party, headed 
by Leicester, whose marriage with the queen 
he strenuously opposed, strove hard to vrork 
his ruin. The perfection to which he brought 
his system of espionage, by which every plot 
against the queen was known to her ministers 
almost as soon as it was hatched, undoubtedly, 
on more than one occasion, saved Elizabeth 
from assassination and the country from an 
internal war, though it provoked against 
Cecil the wrath of men like Arundel and 
Norfolk, whoso aims ho thwarted. His great 
scheme was the formation of a Protestant con- 
federacy, to consist of England, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the German princes, the Scotch Protes- 
tants, and the Calvinists in France and Flan- 
ders, against the Catholic powers ; his great 
stumbling-block was the Queen of Scots, 
whose execution he did not cease to advise as 
absolutely necessary for the safety of the 
queen and of the realm. More than once 
was the assassin’s dagger directed against 
Cecil himself, and in 1672 the plot of Bemey 
and Mather might have been successful but 
for the minister’s spies. The great blot on 
his character and on his administration is the 
persecution of the Catholics for practising the 
rites and ceremonies of , their religion, to 
which' Cecil, and even Elizabeth herself, had 
not scrupled to conform in the time of their 
need. ’£> his economical spirit, too, may be 
•scribed that unprepared state of the arsenals 
• and the navy which so materially increased 
the danger ta^be apprehended from the Ar- 
mada. history of Cedi, who in 1671 had 


been created Lord Burleigh, from the accetf 
Sion of Elizabeth to his death, August 4, 16fiB, 
is the history of England, so closely is his 
name identified with &e whole current of the 
foreign and domestic policy of the reign. Ho 
can hardly, perhaps, claim to be called a great 
man ; but he was an adroit, skilful, and sen- 
sible statesman, of tried judgment, untiring 
perseverance and application, and boundless 
industry in mastering details. 

The BurghUu ed. by Murdin, 1750; 

Memoirs f so., hy ih. £. Kores (3 vols., 4to , 
1828-61). For very different estimates of Bur< 
leigh see Froude, If tat. of Eng . ; Liugard, Hiat. 
of Eng.; ai^ Macaulay’s well-known Essay, 
For general authorities see Elizabeth. 

[F. S. P.] 

Burmese Wars, (l) First Burmese 
War (1824 — 1826). At the time Clive laid the 
foundation of the English Empire in India, 
Alonipra had established a great dominion 
on the other side of the Ganges. He united 
under his sway the kingdoms of Siam, Pogu, 
Ava, and Aracan. Both nations extended 
their dominions until they became contermi- 
nous ; and the Burmese became so confident 
in their own success that they demanded of 
Lord Hastings that he should surrender 
Chittagong, Dacca, and some other places, 
which they claimed as original dependencies 
of Aracan. His refusal, and the encroach- 
ments of the Burmese in seizing Cachar, a 
district of Bengal, and a little island on the 
coast of Chittagong, produced war. In March, 
1824, the English attacked and occupied Ran- 
goon at the mouth of the Irawaddi. From 
then to December the Burmese again and 
again assaulted Rangoon, which had become 
the stronghold of the English. Stockade 
fighting-continued till March, and then Sir 
Archibald Campbell found it possible to 
advance up the Irawaddi to Prome, and 
found it deserted. The English remained 
there during the rainy season. In November 
hestilities were renewed, and the Englii^: 
gradually forced their way up to within forty- 
five miles of Ava, the capital. There at lengtn, 
in February, 1826, the Treaty of Yandaboo 
was concluded, by which the Burmese ceded 
Assam, Aracan, and the coast south of Marta- 
ban, and gave up their claims to tne lower 
provinces. 

(2) Second Burmese War (1^2). After 
the Peace of Yandaboo, howeveAand espe- 
cially after a change of dynast^which oc- 
curred in 1837, the Engli^ continued to be 
treated with great insolence, and even out- 
rage, by the court of Burmah. The successive 
residents were insulted, and the traders were 
subject to perpetual extortion. In 1861 Com- 
modore Lambert, in the Fox^ atpeared, and to 
him the English residents in Rangoon com- 
plained. Communications were opened with 
the court of Ava, but without success, and 
thereupon Commodore Lambert proceeded to 
blockade the port of Rangoon. The tnatler 
was referred to the government, and, after three 
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applications had been made in vain for 
mress. Lord Dalhonde (12th February, 1S152) 
determined on war. Two exp^itions were 
sent from Bengal and Madras, and the Bengal 
column landed in, the Bangoon Biver on file 
2nd April. After some stodmde fighting the 
town of Martaban was captured, ami on the 
11th April the siege of B^goon commenced. 
On the 14th the place was carried by storm. 
On the 17th May, Bassein was captured. 
In September the army moved on Prome, 
which was captured 9th October. On the 
20th December a proclamation was issued, 
with the consent* of the Direc^rs, annexing 
Pegu. A treaty of peace was drafted, but 
the commissioners could not come to terms. 
The war therefore ended without any treaty 
being concluded. In 1867 a treaty was con- 
cluded by which British vessels were al- 
lowed to navigate Burmese waters. In the 
autumn of 1885 the oppressive conduct of 
King Theebaw towards British merchants 
and traders led to a war. A force of nearly 
15,000 men under General Prendeigiast was 
sent up the Irrawaddy, and entered Man- 
^lay on November 28. Theebaw was do- 
wsed, and on Jan.*l, 1886, the whole of 
Upper Burmah was annexed to the British 
Empire. The dacoit bands were gradually 
extenninated, and the country has since been 
steadily quieting down. In the summer of 
1886 a convention was signed with China, by 
which the transfer of the country to Great 
Britain was recognised. 

Mill, Htst. of India ; Snodnass, Bnrmtae War, 
1827 ; X ule, Narrative of the Miseion to Ava, 1858 ; 
McMahon, The Karene, 1876 : Coloquhoun, Aoroee 
Chryee, 1883. 

Burned Candlemas was a name be- 
stowed by the Scots on the spring of 1355—6, 
at which time Edward III. completely ravaged 
East Lothian. 

Bnmell, Bobekt (d. 1292), was one of 
Edward I.’s great ministers. In 1265 he was 
' Secretary to Prince Edward, and soon after 
the accession of that king was raised ta the 
ObanceUorship. He was a great lawyer, pd 
assisted the king in his legal and constitu- 
tional reforms. From 1274 to his death he 
was practically Prime Minister, and it was at 
his ipanor-house at Acton Burnell, in Bhrop- 
shire^ that &e important statute De Merva- 
wasnssed. He was an ecclSslBstic, 
and in lii77was made Bishop of B<dh and 
Wells. ^*As a statesman and a legislator,’’ 
says Lord Campbell, “he is worthy nf the 
highest commendation.” j 

Campbell, Livet of the lord Chaneelloif$» 

BumaSy Sm Alb^l^der (5. 1803,4.1841), 
when a young officer in the Bomba^Jun^, 
was selected by Sir JOhh Malcolm, in |b30,|o 
take charge of a miSsioh- to Runjeebpin^, 
which was to proceed up the Indus, pnd At. 
the satne time make iin attempt to M^blipi 
hiebdly relations with the chien on ih^banlli. 


He was badly received in Scinde, and it was ' 
only the energetic remonstrances of Colonel 
Pofiinger, Besident at Catch, which pou ted 
him means of transporting his convoy up the 
Indus. Ho was well, received by Kunjeet, 
and proceeded to Slitnla and submitted a 
report. He was directed to return to Bom- 
bay, through Afghanistan, Balkh, and Bok- 
hara, and to explore and report. In 1837 
Capt. Bumes made his appearance at Cabal, 
where he unsuccessfully attempted to con- 
clude an alliance with Dost Mohammed. In 
1839 he accompanied the Afghan Expe« 
dition, and was entrusted with the importwt 
task of concluding an alliance with Mehrab 
Khan, ruler of Behxichistan, which he accom- 
plished. In 1840 he was created a baronet, 
and was left in Cabul to succeed Sir W, Mac-, 
naghten as envoy. In 1841 he was murdered 
in the Cabul massacre. [Afouak Wabs.] 

Kaye, Indian OJtaers, 

Bnmety Gilbert (5. 1643, tf, 1715), Bishop < 
of S^sbury, was bom at Edinburgh. He 
studied at Aberdeen, and visited England, 
France, and Holland. In 1665 he was 
ordained and presented to the living of Sal- 
toun by the father of tho celebrated Fletcher 
of Saltoun, who himself became Burnet’s 
pupil. In 1668 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Glasgow, and became 
known to the Duke of Hamilton, a relation of 
whom he married. He incurred the resent- 
ment of Lauderdale, by whom he was ac- 
cuse of instigating the opposition to the 
government, and thought it advisable to 
leave Scotland and to settle in London. In 
1675 he was appointed preacher at the Bolls 
Chapel. Ho became very popular as a 
preacher, and was well known at court. 
During the Popish Plot he made great efforts 
to save the victims of that delusion. In 1681 
he published the first volume of his Eistory of 
tho Reformation^ and received the thanks of 
the zealously Protestant Commons for it. In 
1683 he accompanied Bussell to tho scaffold, 
and was examined by the Commons on the 
charge of having wntten his dying speech. 
On the accession of James, he withdrew to 
the Continent, and after travelling for a year 
arrived at the Hague, where he soon gained 
the confidence of ^William of Orange, and 
succeeded in bringing about a reconciliation 
between the prince and his wife. He wrote 
numerous tracts directed against James, 
whose h^r enmity he excited. He accom^ 
panied william to England as his chaplain, 
and after the Bevolution, was rewarded with 
the bishopric of S^8bur>\ He was a zealous 
advocate of the claims of Ma^ t<la share of 
the throne. In religious polincs he tdok the ' 
unpopular latitudinarian side. 'While most 
vigorously opposed to granting any righfii' 
tp Cathppes, he was in favour of tolemioA * 
fc^ DissepimB.. Agoordingly, he. attempted, 
with his iWend TiUotson, to dravr up a schema' 
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of reconciliation with the Fretbyteiwui8> and 
he supported Nottingham’a Omprehension 
Bill. In politics he was a thoroughgoing 
Whig. He proposed to insert the name of 
the rancess jSophia as secured: in the Bill of 
Eights, but the clause was rejected by the 
Commons. He was therefore regarded by the 
adherents of the house of Brunswick as the 
chief supporter of their cause. He also claims 
to have inserted in the Bill of Rights the 
clause which forbids the sovereign to marry 
a Papist. In 1693 it was resolved by the 
Commons that a pastoral letter of ms, in 
which ho had spoKen of England , as being 
conquered by WUliam, should ^ burnt by the 
hangman. On the death of Mary he wrote a 
warm eulogy on her character. In 1698 he 
was appointed tutor to the young Duke of 
Gloucester, the heir to the throne, whose 
education he carefully superintended. In 1701 
his Expoaition of the Thirty^nine Articles was 
censured in Convocation ; and the same year 
an ineffectual attempt was made in the House 
of Commons to get him removed from his 
post about the young prince. He violently at- 
tacked the Occasional Conformity BiU in 1704. 
Ho was a staunch supporter of the Union 
with Scotland, and was chairinan of the Com- 
mittee for considering the Articles in the 
Lords. His caro for the welfare of the Church 

* was shown by his scheme for the augmenta- 
tion of small livings, which ultimately ri- 
pened into Queen Anne’s Bounty. In the 
Sacheverell episode he enunciated the doctrines 
of the Whigs in a speech against passive 
obedience. He upbraided Queen Anne with 

• her supposed design of settling the crown on 
the Pretender, and towards the close of his 
life vehemently opposed the Tory Peace of 
Utrecht. 


The History of the Reformation of the^ Church 
of England is a valuable piece o£ historical 


Jiistory of , 

S ublished posthumously by hi^ son in 1724— 
L From fear of giving offence the editor 
had suppressed many passages in the original 
manuscript ; but the suppressed passages are 
restored in the edition published by Bouth 
in 1823. The History is the work of a violent 
Whig, distorted and discoloured by the author's 
prejudices and partialities ; and it is vritten 
with singular want of discretion and self-com- 
mand. Still it is highly valuable as a copious 
contemporary record of events as they appeared 
to one who had borne a prominent share in 
them. Burnet aJso wrote numerous polemical 
pamphlets, and several other historical and 
literary works, including The Life and Death of 
John, Earl of Roeheeter, 1680; The Life of Sir 
Matthew Hale, 1682; Memoirs of the Dukea of 
Hamilton, 1677; and a translation of More's 
Utopia, 1^. 

The best edition of the Hist, of the Reformation 
is that in 7 vole, by N, Pocock, 1865 ; and of the 
Hist. ofHia Own Time, that of Oxfoi^ in 6 vpls., 
IM; For an able oritlcism of the latter work 
M Ouizot, Notice sur Bumst ; see also Oldmixon, 
Critical Hist. ofEna,, 1724; and P. NictooUg Mi- 
: utcires. For Bumavs life and character aae,the 
i&c by ^ Thos. Biamet jpietoed to the tost vol. 
of the Hist. o/Htt 0^ Time in the edition of 


^24; and Biroh, Tillotton: Macaulay, Hist, of 

Eng,; Biographia Sntannxoai Wyon, Reign v 

Queen Anno, [S. J. 

Bvm’g Thb BAttlb of (1847), wati 
fought in Kafilrland between a British force 
which was endeavouring to seize Sandilli, the 
Kaffir chief, and the Kaffirs ; the British 
were defeated. 

Bnrrard, Sir Harry {b, 1755,^. 1813), en- 
tered the army early in life, and first saw active 
service in the American War, being present 
at Camden, and under Lord Eawdon in South 
Carolina in 1781. In 1798 he distinguished 
himself in the unfortunate expedition to 
Ostend. At Alkmaar he was posted on the 
left in command of the brigade of Guards, and 
rendered good service in supporting Aber- 
cromby's attack. In 1807, he went as second 
in command of the expedition to Copenhagen ; 
and on his return he was made a baronet. 
In the following year he was sent out with 
reinforcements to Portugal. He arrived just 
in time to find that Wellesley had defeated 
Junot at Vimiero and was arranging every- 
thing for a hot pursuit. Burrard at once 
forbade any further advance, and recalled the 
troops to their positions. The results of 
this prohibition were disastrous, since they 
prevented Wellesley from totally destroying. 
Junot’s army, and rendered the Convention 
of Cintra necessary. A court of inquiry was 
held, in which Sir Harry was exonerated 
from all blame ; but popular indignation pre- 
vented him from over being employed again. 
Napier, a not too gentle critic, says that “ it 
is absurd to blame Sir H. Burrard for not 
adopting ono of those prompt and daring 
conceptions that distinguish great generals 
only.” Wellesley himself acknowledged that 
Sir Harry Burrard had acted on fair military 
grounds. 

Namier, Fen. War ; Bose, Biog, Diet, 

BurroweSi Peter {b, 1753, d, 1841), wai 
an Irish politiciaiL He began life as tutor, 
to one of the Berosfords, and was offered a 
seat in the Irish Parliament, but declined to 
become a mere placeman and to vote against 
his convictions. He preferred to go to the 
bar, and soon became famous. In , 1783 he’ 
was a delegate to the groat Volunteer Con- 
vention. Ho entered the IrisK Parliament 
shortly before the Union, and wf| one of the 
many barristers who declined to be bought 
over by Lord Castlereagh, his friend Charles 
Bushe, afterwards Solicitor-Oenei:^, being 
another. When Lord Cornwallis was sent to . 
Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant, Burrowes pro- 
posed to his friends that an appieal should be 
made to the Yeomanry to defeat the Union, bbt 
he was dissuaded from the step,' much to his, 
subsequent regret. His speeches were among 
the best that were made on the anti-Union, 
side. In 1811 he appeared as counsel 
for the arrested delegates of the Catholic 
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Conrention, and von hia caae. He wna a 
particularly eameat man, and thoroughly in> 
corruptible. 

Leckf, LeaderB of Publie Opinion in Ireland; 
Grattan, Life and Timee of QraUan, 

Burton, Henry (6. 1578, • d, 1648],. was 
Clork of the Closet to Prince Charles, but 
after Charles's accession to the throne he was 
removed, and for accusing Laud of Fopei^’^ 
was forbidden the court. In 1637 he was 
accused before the Star Chamber of writing 
echismatical and libellous books against the 
hierarchy of the Church, and to the scandal 
of the government. For this he was sen- 
tenced to stand in the pillory, lose his oars, 
be fined £5,000, and imprisoned for life. 
The first part, of the sentence was carried out, 
and ho remained in prison till 1640, when he 
was released by the Long Parliament, the 
proceedings against him annulled, and £5,000 
copipensation given him. 

Burton, John Hill {b. 1809, d. 1881), bom 
at Aberdeen, studied at Marischal College, 
and became an advocate at the Scotch bar, 
1831, but devoted hfinself chiefly to litera- 
ture. He became Secretary to the Prison 
Board of Scotland in 1854, Historiompher 
Royal in 1867, and a Commissioner of Prisons 
in 1877. He wrote of Simon Lord Lovat 
4 md Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 1847 ; Ifarra- 
lives from Criminal Trials in Scotland^ 1852 ; 
several works on legal and general subjects; 
A History of Scotland to 1688, 1867 ; A His* 
tory of Scotland from the Revolution to 1748^ 
1853; and A History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne, 1880. Mr. History of Scotland 

(issued in 8 vols., 1873) is a very able, careful, 
and accurate work, and is one of the best 
^neral Scottish histories which have appeared 
m recent times. 

A memoir of Mr. Burton is prefixed to Ms 
work, The Bookhunter (new ed., 1882). 

Btury 8t. Edmuiids, in Suffolk, was 

E " My a ^man settlement of some im- 
ce. Previous to the ni nth century it was 
L as Beodric’s-worthe. It derived' its 
inbflem name' from St. Edmund, King of the 
Ifost Angles, who was taken prisoner here by 
the Danes in 870, bound to a tree, and li^ot 
to death with arrows. In his honour an 
abb^ was jl^ounded hero which became 
famous in i^nastic history, and is now a 
ruin of great interest. It was one of the most 
celebrat^ Benedictine foundations ixt Eng- 
land, and at the Dissolution was foun^ to be 
possessed of enormous wealth. In 1214 a 
^nreat meeting of the barons took j^ace ht 
Bury, when they swore solemnly to |ipm]i41 
King John to grant a carter. It waaone df 
the centimes of the Peasants’ revolt or dSSf * 
Frequent Parliaments were held hm, 
most famous in 1446, at which Duk^Hufiq^ 
phrey of Gloucester was arrested. 5 ' 

B. Yates, History of St. Bdmundehury, ttb5. 


Bumock Thb Battlb or,(Sept. 27, 1810), 
secured Wellington’s retreat to the lines 
which he had prepared on Torres Vedras. 
He had taken up a strong position on the 
Busaco range of hills, with a very steep 
front. On the 29tb, in the early dawn, 
Massena ordered the English position to be 
assaulted in the centro, where the as- 
cent was easiest. . Picton was in command; 
and here the French assault was so rapid 
and determined that after driving back 
the skirmishers they gained the crest of 
the hill,> and threw the third division into 
confusion. At that moment General Leith, 
who was on Picton’s right, seeing the 
danger, moved up a brigade to his assistance ; 
and the French were driven over the hillside. 
Meantime Key, on the French right, had led 
his men over more difficult ground, but with 
equal gallantry attacked Craufurd, who com- 
manded on the extreme left of the allied line. 
When the French were on the point of carry- 
ing the position, Craufurd launched against 
them a reserve of 1,800 men, whose onslaught 
it was impossible to withstand, and the 
second assault of the French failed. It was 
clearly impossible to take this strong post 
by assault; and Massena, in the evening, 
hastily began to execute a flanking march 
round the hills on the left of the allied 
forces. Wellington perceived the movement 
only just in time, and ordered a retreat to 
meet it. The allied troops were in great 
danger on several occasions ; but the disorder 
and confusion of the French army rendered 
its movements slow, and saved the allies from 
defeat. As it was, they were worsted in 
several skirmishes with French scouting 
parties, and the negligence of Craufurd at the 
last moment imperilled the safety of the 
allied army ; but at length Wellington had 
the satisfaction of having aU his forces en- 
sconced behind the lines of Torres Vedras. 

Kapler, Peninsular TVor, book xi., chaps. 7 and 8. 

Bfunty-Castelnau, Charles JosErii, 
Marquis of (b. 1718, d. 1785), a distinguished 
French officer, was Dupleix’s able lieutenant, 
and was mainly instrumental in maintaining 
French influence in the Deccan and Carnatic. 
In 1748 (Oct. 17) he caused the English to 
raise the siege of Pondicherry. On the arrival 
of lially in India, Bussy found himself subor- 
dinate to that officor, who rendered his plans 
ineffectual. Bussy was taken prisoner at 
Wandewash and conveyed to Engknd, but at 
the triST of Lally he was released on parole 
and allowed to return to France to clear 
himself. He wrote a Memoirs contre AT. de 
Xa%, Paris, 1766. v, 

Sss the Prods do Lally in Voltaire's Works. 

Bnte^ John Stuart, Srd Earl o? (A 1713, 
d. 1792), son of James, second earl, married, 
in 1736, Ma^, daughter of the celebrated 
l^y Mary Wortley Monfiaguq, in whose 
right he inherited a large fortune. In early 
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life he became by accident acquainted with 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, and soon acquired 
great influence over him, though it is difficult 
to see what were the charms which endeared 
him to the prince, since he isi described as 
**oold and unconciliating in his manners, 
proud and sensitive in his nature, solemn and 
sententious in his discourse. *’ During the later 
years of George II. he had remained attached to 
the court of the widowed Princess of Wales ; 
and scandal attributed to their relations a 
character which there is no real evidence to 
show that they possessed. But no sooner was 
George III. seated on the throne than Bute took 
advantage of his ascendency over the young 
king to come to the front in politics. After 
the dissolution of Parliament early in 1761, ho 
became one of the Secretaries of State as the 
colleague of Pitt, to whom he was warmly 
opposed on the question of the Continental 
war. Pitt resigned in October, leaving Bute 
supreme. The discovery of the Family Com- 
pact between France and Spain, which Pitt 
had suspected, led to a necessary rupture with 
Spain ; but Bute was none the less resolved to 
come to terms with France and to desert 
Germany, and to reverse the policy of his pre- 
decessors. On Nov. 3, 1762, the preliminaries 
were signed at Fontainebleau, and peace was 
definitely concluded in the following February’. 
But the ministry was unpopular; and this 
unpopularity gradually developed into a 
fierce hatred, which amused itself in burn- 
ing the Prime Minister in effigy in almost 
every public place. This extreme feeling 
can scarcely bo said to have been justified 
by Bute’s public measures; and two, at 
any rate, of his chief sins in the popular 
view are well set forth by a contem- 
porary’ writer, who says that he was 
utterly “ unfit to bo Prime Minister of 
England, because he was (1) ' a Scotchman, 
(2) the king’s friend, (3) an honest man.” 
In April, 1763, he had to yield to the storm 
of indignation which he had aroused; and 
he never afterwards filled any prominent 
office in the State. But he retained his 
influence over the king, and was all-power- 
ful in the Closet, until George Grenville, 
after the failure of Bute’s attempted in- 
trigues with Pitt, insisted on his complete 
dismissal from the court as a condition of his 
own return to power. From this time for- 
ward, there is little evidence that Bute had 
any hand in the politics of the day, though 
his withdrawal could not remove the suspicion 
of his secret influence at the back of the 
throne. During the last twenty-five years of 
his life he lived in almost complete retirement 
at Christchurch, in Hampshire, in the midst 
of his family. 

Walpole, Memoirs the Reign of Qeorge III. ; 
Albemarle, Roekingh^im and His Contemporaries ; 
• Jeas^ Qeorge Selwyn and His Cmiemporaries, 
and OfOfvs III. ; LeUers ofJmius; Marcaulay*! 
second Essay on Chatham. B 8 1 


Butler, The Family of, was founded in 
Ireland by Theobald Gualtier or Walter (a 
brother of Hubert Walter, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Chancellor. of England), who 
received ^nts of land in Leinster from 
Henry II., together with the hereditary offico 
of Pincema, or Butler, to the Kings of 
England. The Butler family did not play 
a very prominent part in Irish history until 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when Edmond le Boteler was created Earl of 
Carriok for his exertions against Edward 
Bruce and the Scots. From him sprang two 
lines, those of the Earls of Ormonde and the 
Earls of Carrick. The earldom of Ormonde 
was created in 1328, and James, the second 
earl, who married Eleanor, daughter of Hum.- 
phrey Bohun, Earl of Essex and first cousin of 
Edward II., raised the family to a position oi 
equ^ity with the Burkes ana the Fitzgeralds. 
The Butlers wore powerful chiefly in the Pale, 
and though they adopted some Irish customs, 
yet, on the whole, they were faithful to their 
English origin. They almost alone, in oppo- 
sition to the Fitzgeralds, supported the house 
of Lancaster and the English connection. 
Kilkenny and part of Tipperary formed their 
Palatinate, and they stood next in power to the 
Fitzgeralds. The title of Ossory was created in 
1 627, when Pierce Butler consented to resign the 
title of Ormonde to Thomas Boleyn, Viscount 
Rochfort, but the latter honour was restored 
to him after the execution of Rochfort. The 
Butlers joined the Desmonds in the Munster 
insurrection of 1569. They played an im- 
portant part in English history during tht 
seventeenth century; they were now Pro- 
testants, and, though Irish in sympathy, 
thoroughly Royalist in their views, and anxious 
to keep up the English connection. James, 
Duke of Ormonde, who was created marquis 
in 1642 and duke in 1661, commanded the 
Royalist troops for the suppression of ths 
Irish rebellion, and after the Restoratiott 
was governor of the country. His son 
Ossory died in the service of William, of 
Orange. James, the second duke, was one of 
the stounchest supporters of the old Pretender; 
in consequence of his intrigues during the 
last years of the reign of Queen Anne, hi* 
honours were extinguished and his immense 
estates forfeited (1716). His brother and 
heir, Charles, was created Baron Butler of 
Weston, Hunts. 

Butler, Samuel (5. 1612, d. 1660), is the 
author of one of the greatest political satires in 
the English language. The early years of his 
life are obscure, but he is said to niive been at 
one time employed by Selden as an amahuen* 
sis, and to have been recommended by him 
to the Countess of Kent. He Subsequently 
entered the service of Sir SaUiuel Luke^ 
a rigid Presbyterian,' where he had the op- 
portunity of observing the various traits of 
bigotry and absurdity vhich he subsequently 
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wove into Sudibras, This work was pub- 
lished in three parts; the first in 1663, the 
second in 1664, and the third in 1678. The 
work is a satire on the Independents and 
Fresbvterians, and is of considerable his- 
torical interest as giving a striking picture 
of many of their peculiarities. Its abounding 
wit, and the extraordinary copiousness and 
variety of diction displayed in the dialogues, 
as well as the genuine humour of some 
of the comic situations, haire made it one 
of the most popular of political satires. 
Butler was the author of a satire on the 
Boyal Society, The BUphant in the Moon; a 
collection of Charaetere^ and some other works. 
He seems to have gained little or no solid 
reward from the court, and is said to have 
died in the extremest poverty in London. 
In 1721 a cenotaph was erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey which pro- 
voked from Samuel Wesley a well-known 
epigram. 

An edition of Hudibras with copious and 
useful explanations of allusious, Ao., is that of 
Grej, Lond., 1744. 

Butt, Isaac (A 1813, d. 1879), the son of 
an Irish Protestent clergyman, educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1836, was made 
Professor of Political Economy the following 
year. In 1838 he was caljed to the Irish bar 
and began to take an active part in politics 
on the Conservative side. He was a strenuous 
opponent of O’Connell. In 1844 he was made a 
Queen’s Counsel, and in 1848 defended Smith 
O’Brien. From 1852 to 1865 he sat in Par- 
liament as member for Youghal, but did not 
distinguish himself. In 1871 he was elected 
as Home Eule member for Limerick, and 
assumed the leadership of the new party, 
and in 1872 foimded the Home Eule League. 
But he was opposed by the more extreme and 
violent section of his party, and by the end 
of his life he had little authority left in the 
Home Eule ranks. 

Bnxar, Thb Battle of (Oct. 23, 1764), 
was fought between the English, commanded 
by Major Munro, and the army of the Vizier 
ox Ouae. The latter was completely routed, 
and obliged to abandon his camp, with sU its 
atdres and 130 pieces of cannon. This victory 
was scarcely less important than that of 
Flassey. It demolished the powot^ of the 
Vmei%?^ujah-Dowlah, the only chief of im- 
portant in the north, and made the English 
masters of valley of the Ganges. I 

Buxton, Sxa Thomas Fowsll 
d, 1845), a memb^ of the brewingiormiof 
Truman, Hanbury, and Co., in 18|# ejfta- 
blished a well-organised system of wof for 
the poor in Bpitalfields, and so# adl^r 
exainined the state of the prisons, p wb|ch 
he was aided ,by his sister-in-law, Jm* .Ify. 
He wrotb a pamphlet exposing the hnroiA of 
^e prison system, which excited greit 


tion. He now stood for Weymouth, and 
was triumphantly returned. He continued 
to represent this borough till 1837, when he 
was defeated by Mr, YiUiers. In Parliament 
he proved himself an important ally of Mack- 
intorii on . the question of the Amelioration 
of the Criminal Code. In 1823 he brought 
forward a resolution " that slavery, being 
repugnant to the Christian HeHgion and 
the British Constitutiom ought to be abolished 
at the earliest period compatible with the 
safety of all concerned.” It was not, how- 
ever, till 1831 that the principle of eman- 
cipation was conceded, chiefly owing to 
Ilr. Buxton’s efforts, and in 1833 govern- 
ment introduced a measure of emancipation. 

Mr. Buxton did not, however, relax his 
efforts, but laboured to effect the abolition 
of the system of apprenticeship which was 
still sanctioned by the law. In 1837, on 
his defeat at Weymouth, he quitted Par- 
liamentary life; and in 1839 he published 
The Slave Trade emd its Remedy^ in which 
he proposed the colonisation of Africa. 

An exp^ition with this object was sent 
to the Niger, but it proved a complete 
failure. In 1840 Mr. Buxton was created a 
baronet. 

Bye Plot, The (1603), was set on foot 
by a Roman Catholic priest named Watson, 
and was joined by ardent Catholics like Sir 
Griffin Markham and Anthony Copley, as 
well as by Puritans like Lord Grey of Wilton 
and George Brooke, who were discontented 
with the policy of James I. Their plan seems 
to have been to secure the person of the king, 
compel him to dismiss his ministers, and to 
gsant toleration to Catholics and Puritans. 
Many were inveigled into joining on the 
pretence that the meeting was merely for the 
presentetion of a petition in favour of general 
toleration. The scheme was badly arranged, 
no definite plan had been agreed upon, and it 
proved a complete failure. It is certain that 
the Bye Plot had no connection with the Main 
or Raleigh’s Plot, with which, however, Cecil 
and the other ministers managed to mix it up 
-in popular belief. Watson was executed, 
^rkham reprieved on the scaffold, Grey 
imprisoned in the Tower, and Copley banished. 

S. B. Gardiner, Hist, o/ JBny., vol. i. 

Byngi Sib Gsobge. [Torbington, Vis- 
count.] 

evl" 

Byng, J OHN, Admiral (A 1 704, d. 1 767), was 
the fourth son of Lord Torrington, and 
served at sea under his father. In 1756 he 
was sent out with a fleet of ten^ships of war, 
poorly manned and in bad condition, with < 
orders to relieve Minorca in case of attack. 

Only three days afterwards the French fleet ^ 
attacked the castle of St. ' Philip in thab 
island* Byng arrived off St. Phijm on. May 
19^ and tried in^vain to communicate with 
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the governor. On the foUowing day the 
engagement took place. K^-Admin^l West 
, on the right attocked the enemy with vigour, 
and drove them back ; but B^ng held aloof, 
and the action was indecisive. After a 
council of war, he sailed off to Gibraltar 
and left Minorca to its fate. . Byng was 
brought home under arrest, . and tried by 
court-martial. His judges acquitted him of 
treachery and C/Owardice, fbut it was decided 
that he had not done his utmost to relievo 
St. Philip, or to defeat the French fleet. 
He was recommended to mercy. Pitt in 
vain tried to induce the king to pardon 
him. Byng was shot at his own request 
on the quarter-deck of his ship in Ports- 
mouth Harbour ; he met his fate with great 
courage. Voltaire, who had tried to help 
him by sending him a laudatory letter of the 
Duke of Eichelieu, says that he was slain 
“ pour encourager les autres.*’ It is probably 
true that Byng had not done as much as ho 
might have done for the relief of Minorca. 
But there can be no question as to the harsh- 
ness and injustice of applying the severe 
penalties prescribed by the twelfth article of 
the naval code in the case of an oflicer who was 
rightly acquitted of treachery and cowardice. 
Though Byng was perfectly honest and 
sufficiently brave, it may, however, be con- 
ceded that he was wanting in capacity. “ He 
trembled not at danger, but, like many other 
weak men in high places, ho did tremble at 
responsibility.*’ [Minouca,] 

London Gazette, 1756—57 j Stanhope, Hist, of 
England. 

Byron, John, Lord (d. 1G52), was the 
eldest son of Sir John Byron. He was 
one of Cliarles I.’s personal attendants, and 
was by him mado Lieutenant of the Tower 
in 1641. As he was strongly attached to the 
royal cause, the Parliament was anxious to 
get rid of him, and, in 1642, the king con- 
sented to appoint Sir John Conyers in his 
place. On the outbreak of the war, Byron 
raised a troop for the king, and at the battle 
of EdgehiU was in command of the reserve. 
He showed great bravery at Roundaway Down 
and Newbury, and, in 1643, was created a 
peer, and shortly afterwards Governor of 
Chester, where he sustained a long siege, capi- 
tulating only when all the provisions were 
exhausted. He was subsequently appointed 
Governor to the Duke of York. He took 
part in the second Civil War, and on the 
failure of the Royalists returned to his charge 
of the Duke of York, and died at Paris. 

Whitelocke, MemariaU* 

C 

The (1667 — 1673), waa the 
, nhme ^ven to the ministry formed in. the 
. tmgn of Ctoles XL| after the lallof Olapsiklom 


The word “ Cabal ** had been used previously 
to denote a secret Committee or Cabinet, 
and answers to the ‘‘Junto” of a somewhat 
later date. [Cabinet.] It happened, how- 
ever, rather curiously that the initials of the 
statesmen who formed this administration 
spelt the word “ Cabal. *’ These ministers were 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley- 
Cooper (Lord ShaftesburjO, and Lauderdale. 
“ They agreed,** says Ranke, “ in wishing to 
stren^hen the royal prerogative by moderat- 
ing the uniformity laws with the help of 
Franco, and during the excitement caused by 
a foreign war ; but, otherwise, they were 
attached to widely different principles. 
Lauderdale was a Presbyterian ; Ashley- 
Cooper, a philosopher; Buckingham, if ho 
held any opinion at all, an independent; 
Arlington, a moderate Catholic; Clifford, a 
zealous one.” At first, in foreign policy, a 
new departure was taken by the formation of 
the Triple Alliance (q.v.), which compelled 
Louis to desist from his schemes of aggression 
in the Spanish Netherlands. But this line of 
policy was not long pursued. War with the 
Dutch and alliance with France followed, 
with the infamous Treaty of Dover (1672). 
Money was obtained by seizing that which 
had been deposited for security in the Ex- 
chequer, while Parliament, which might 
have proved obstructive, was prorogued. A 
Declaration of Indulgence, granting liberty 
of worship to all sects, was issued. But the 
war ended in failure, and the Declaration 
was received with great suspicion even by 
the Dissenters. The Treasury was empty, 
and in 1673 Parliament had to be summoned 
to grant supplies. Charles was compelled to 
withdraw the Declaration, and to assent to 
the Test Act, which, by excluding all 
Catholics from office, obliged Clifford, and 
Arlington to resign, and put an end to the 
Cabal Ministry. 

Banke, Hist, of Eng,, iii. 515 ; Macaulay, fliit* 
of Eng., I 213. • 

Cabinet, The, although familiar by^ 
name to every one as the most powerful 
body in the Executive Qovertiment of the 
State, is, proi>erly speaking, unsown to 
the Constitution. Theoretically, the Cabinet 
is only an irregular Committee of the Privy 
Council. By the Uieory of the Constitution, 
the Privy Council is the proper >body to 
advise the sovereign; yet the members of 
the Privy Council do not attend unless they 
are specially summoned, and th^ have only 
formal businoM to transact, ^fhe Cabinet 
Council took its rise undet the Tudors, but 
was then only a small irregular. bo<fy, con- 
sisting of the members of the I^yy Council, 
whom the sovereign chose from .time to time 
to consult. After the Restoration, when the 
distinction betwe^ the ordinary Council and 
the Privy CouiicU had ceased to exist, and 
when all ^mbers of the Council were sworn 
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as Privy Counoillora, tho Privy Council be- 
came unwieldy from ite numbers. Charles II. 
complained that the great number of the 
Council made it unfit for the secrecy and 
despatch which are necesspy in great a& 4 rs. 
He formed a select Committ^ of the Council, 
called the Cabal or Cabinet, which deliberated 
on all matters of business before they were 
submitted to the larger Council. ' This method 
of government was very unpopular — ^partly 
from the character of the ministers yrho 
composed the Cabinet, and partly from the 
imperfect understanding of the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility. In 1679 an at- 
tempt was made by Sir William Temple to 
restore the Privy Council to its fbrmer 
position. Its numbers were to be reduced 
irom fifty to thirty, of whom fifteen were to 
be the chief ofiicers of State, and the rest 
made up of ten Lords and five Commoners. 
The joint income of the Council was pot to 
be loss than £300,000, which was thought to 
be nearly equal to the estimated income of 
the House of Commons. Charles promised 
that he would be governed by the advice of 
this Council, but he pontinued to consult his 
Cabinet as before. ^The Cabinet assumed 
more definite duties under William HI., who 
also introduced his principal ministers into 
Parliament. At the same time, the king 
chose his Cabinet from the two great parties, 
until, in 1693, he formed a Ministry ex- 
clusively of Whigs, called the “ J unto. The 

accession of George I. made a groat dififorence 
in the position of the Cabinet, because the 
king, not understanding English, ceased to 
attend its meetings. Both he and his suc- 
cessor, George II., cared more for the affairs 
of Hanover than for those of England. Under 
their reigns, the fabric of constitutional 
government was consolidated, although tho 
Tories, in consequence of the remains oi Jaco- 
bite sympathies among them, were excluded 
^|rom power. George III., on his accession, 
!;^4etermined to free himself from the domina- 
> tion of ^e Revolution Whigs. He did not, 
however, give up Cabinet government, 
idthough he was accused of <3on8ulting **an 
intorior Cabinet ” other than his responsible 
advisers. It was not till the accession of 
Rtt to office, in 1783, that the Prime Minister 
assuined the authority with which we arc 
familiar. As Mr. Traill says {Central Govern- 
20), there are three ways in which 
CaWet government has been matured and 
strengthened during the last hundred yean, 
viz. : 1. ^litical Unanimity — the j^inciple 
that a Cabmet should be formed on sdiae defi- 
nite basis of political opinion, or, in thk case of 
a coalition, of agreement on certain Reified 
points. 2. Unity of Besponsibility-^hat ls, 
that the memben of a Cabinet shoup stand 
or faU together; the first instancel^ ^is 
dates from 1782. 3. Concert in Jotioi^ 

that the Cabinet should not cons# ot a, 
number of uxiits, each govaming ps a|rn 


department independent^ of the rest, but of 
a body of men acting in concert for the 
common welfare. In theory, the choice of 
the Cabinet belongs to the crown, but in 

S ractice it is in the hands of the Prime 
linister, and even he has no absolute choice in 
the matter. As Mr. Bagehot says {^nglieh 
Comtitution, p. 14), “Between the compulsory 
list, which ho must take, and the impossible 
list that he cannot take, a Prime Mmisteris 
independent choice in the formation of a 
Cabinet is sot very large : it extends rather 
to the division of toe Cabinet offices than to 
the choice of Cabinet Ministers. Parliament 
and the nation have pretty well settled who 
shall have the first places.” The numbers of 
toe Cabinet generally vary from twelve to 
fifteen. The following Ministers have usually 
been members of it : — ^The First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the President of the 
Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the Home, the 
Foreign,, and toe Colonial Secretaries, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretaries 
for India and for War, the President of the 
Board of Trade, and the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. The Postmaster- 
General, toe Chief Secretary for Ireland, tho 
President of toe Local Government Board, 
are sometimes members, and sometimes not. 
The meetings of the Cabinet are secret, no 
minutes of proceedings are taken, and what 
passes may not be divulged. 


Alpheue Todd, Parliamentary Government in 
England, 1867 ; W. Bairehot, Tfce English Con- 
stitution ; the Constitutional Histories of 


HaUam and Mi^ ; H. D. Traill, Central Govern- 
ment; Sir B. Peel’s Memoirs; and the politi- 
cal histories of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
•and nineteenth centmdes— e.y., those of 
Macaulay, Lord Stanhope, Massey, and Spencer 
Walpole. [O.B.] 


Cabot, John {d» 1499), was a natural- 
ised Venetian, probably of Genoese birth, 
who settled at Bristol in the reign of 
Henry VI. In 1497, having obtained a 
patent from the king for the discovery of 
unknown lands, he set sail from Bristol, with 
his son, in order to discover the North-West 
Passage to India. In toe course of the 
voyage, they discovered Nova Scotia, New- 
founAand, and Florida. John Cabot thus de- 
serves the honour of discovering the mainland 
of America, which he reached June 24th, 1497; 
a year before Columbus. 

CaiSc^, Seiustian (b. 1474, d, circa 1567), 
was the son of John Cabot. In 1497 he accom- 
panied his father on his great voyage, in toe 
course of which the adventurers Tisited Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Labrador, and Florida, 
In 1512 Ferdinand the Catholic induced Cabot . 
to 6nter the service of Spain ; but on toe death 
of toe king, in 1616, he returned to England, , 
and in the follow^ year made another 
attempt to discover the Nerth-West Passage^ 
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visiting Hudson’s Bay. In 1525 lie sailed on 
a voyage in the interests of Spain, and dis- 
covered St. Salvador and the Biver Plate, 
returning to EuroM in 1531. In 1548 he 
again settled in England, and received a 
pension from Edward VI., with the title of 
“ Grand Pilot of England.” In 1563 he ^d 
^od service to English commerce bv being 
instrumental in establishing the trade with 
Bussia. 

J. F. Bicbolls. of S^astian Cabot, ISdS. 
[^rrisse, John Cabot and Sebaitian his Son, 1896, 
and Biacovery of America, has shown good 
reason for questioning Sebastian's sbaxe in hia 
father’s discoveries, and his good faith. J « 

Cabul. [Afghan Wahs.] 

Cade’s Sebellion is the name generally 
g^ven to the rising in south-eastern England 
in the summer of 1460. Parliam^t was 
sitting at Leicester vainly striving to frame 
measures to check the enormous evilg, finan- 
cial and political, from which the country was 
suffering, when, early in June, news came 
that the commons of Kent had risen in arms 
under a captain who called himself Moi*timer, 
and whom Thomas Gascoigne, an Oxford 
theologian of the day, represents as **a 
descendant of Roger Mortimer, the bastard,” 
whoever he might be. But the captain proved 
to be one Jack Cade, described by later writers 
as an Irishman who had killed a woman of 
Sussex, fled to France, fought there against 
the English, come back to England, and 
wedded the daughter of a squire. Ho 
undoubtedly gave proofs of military capa- 
city; and we are told that the Primate, 
in a conference with him, found him 
** sober in talk and wise in reasoning,” if 
“arrogant in,heart and stiff in opinion.” At 
any rate, the rising he led was no wanton 
one. Misrule at home and failure abroad 
had brought on men in power a hatred and 
contempt almost universal. The amiable king 
was as clay in the hands of his headstrong 
queen and the friends of the late unpopular 
Duke of ^Suffolk. The royal income had 
dwindled by improvident grants; the Ex- 
chequer was well-nigh bankrupt ; grievous 
taxes oppressed the commons, whilst their 
favourite, the Duke of York, was excluded 
from the government. The lawless murder 
of the Du^e of Suffolk at Dover, on May 
2nd, had been followed by a report that the 
king’s vengeance would fall on the county 
of Kent. The men of Kent thereupon re- 
solved on an immediate appeal to arms ; and 
in combination with the men of Surrey and 
Sussex, and headed by Cade, who called him- 
self “Captain of Kent,” assembled, on June 
Ist, in considerable force, on Blackheath. 
This was no tumultuous gathering of a mere 
clownish mob, but an or^nised enteroriae, 
•deliberately carried out by means of the 
regular local machinery; and men of good 
bii^ are known to have taken part in it* In 


their formal complaint we learn the provoca- 
tion and aims of the rebellion. Prominent 
among the first were the heavy taxation, the 
abuse of purveyance, the appointment of up- 
starts to high ofidce, the treasonable loss of 
France, undue int^erence of great men at 
elections, and exactions under colour of law ; 
among the second it was urged that the 
alienated crown lands should bo resumed, the 
friends of Suffolk discarded, and the king's 
confidence given to York — in fact, redress 
of grievances and change of counsellors. 
The king at once mustered an army, and 
marched to London: and thence, after some 
delay, moved on Blackheath. Cade fell back 
before his advance ; and Henry, thinking the 
brunt of the danger over, sent only a small 
force, under Sir Humphrey and William 
Stafford, in pursuit of him. Cade faced round 
at Sevenoaks, and there, on June 18th, a fight 
ensued, in which the king's force was routed, 
and both the Staffords killed. Cade returned 
to London, and occupied Southwark. The 
Londoners resolved, by a vote of the Common 
Council, to open their gates to the rebels; and 
on July 2nd, Cade led them across the bridge 
and took formal possession of the city by 
striking London Stone with his sword. For n 
time he preserved the show, and something of 
the reality, of discipline, making his men re- 
spect the persons and properties of the citizens, 
and returning with them every night to 
Southwark. But ho took Lord Say and Sele, 
the Treasurer, who was in special ill-odour 
with the country, out of the Tower, and had 
him arraigned before the Lord Mayor, but 
afterwards caused him to bo carried off and 
beheaded in Cheap. Crowmer, Say’s son-in^ 
law and Sheriff of Kent, and another ^ere 
also murdered. Then discipline gave way; 
robberies became frequent. Cade himself plun- 
dering friend and enemy alike. This conduct 
enraged the Londoners; they turned upon 
Cade ; and under the command of Matthew 
Gough, a soldier of renown in the French^ 
wars, sought, on July 5th, to hold the bridge 
against the rebels. Cade promptly made a 
furious onslaught upon them; drove them 
with heavy loss to the drawbridge at the 
centre, which ho set on fire ; and killed their 
leader. The contest lasted through the night; 
but the Kentish men fell back the next morn- 
ing. Tho Chancellor (Archbishop Kemp) 
seized this moment of discouragement to 
tempt the insurgents with offers of pardon. 
These were produced by Bishop Wiynflete 
at a conference with Cade, and were gladly 
accepted. Soon almost every man of the 
rebels was making ^for his home. But their 
captain, distrusting his pardon, or yielding to * 
his instincts, flung open the gaols, and turned 
the released prisoners into a . new force. 
With this he went to Rochester, whither his 
booty had been sent by water. A price was 
now set on his head ; and his men quarrelled 
with him over the plunder. He left them 
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and fled into SoBsex. ^ was headii^ towards 
Lewes, when he was^ caught at fieathfleld 
in a garden, by Iden, the new Sheriff of 
Kent, and straggling against capture, was 
cut down and wounded to the death. He 
died before bis captors cbuld. get him to 
London. 

Poston Letters, with Mr. Oairdnsr's Prsifooe 
to vol. iw, ; Mr. J. £. Thorold Bogers^s Introduc- 
tion to Loci e Libro Veritatum; Hook, Lffe of 
Btsfford in Live$ of tho ArehJbiahopi, toI. ir. 

[J. R.] 


CadiX) Expeditions against. Ttie Jitst 
fl596) was undertaken to create A diversion in 
lavour of Henry IV. of France, in accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty of Melon. In Juno, 
1596, a combined fleet of English and Dutch 
under Lord Howard of Effingham and the 
Earl of Essex, entered Cadiz harbour, where 
Sir Francis Drake had burnt the shipping 
nine years, before, and completely defeated 
the Spanish vessels assemble there for the 
defence of the city. Essex, with 3,000 men, 
landed at Puntal, and captured the town, ex- 
torting a ransom of 120,000 crowns from the 
citizens. The expedition returned ten weeks 
after it had left Plymbuth, having done much 
to lower the prestipe of Spain, and to assert 
the naval superiority of the English. The 
second (1625) resulted from the rupture of the 
negotiations for the 'Spanish marriage, and 
the restoration of the Palatinate by Spanish 
aid, and the consequent expedition planned by 
the Duke of Buckingham to seize a Spanish 
port and intercept the treasure fleet. An open 
breach took place in September, 1625, when 
Charles concluded an alliance with Holland 
^ept. 8th}, and a joint expedition was agreed 
on. .|pSir Edward Cecil (Lord Wimbledon) 
was entrusted with the chief command, with 
Lord Denbigh as rear-admiral and the Earl 
of Essex as vice-admiral. The combined 
fleet arrived in Cadiz Bay on Oct. 22nd ; but 
|;'iDstead of at once attacking the ships in the 
- .harbour and assaulting the city, the next day 
^as spent in capturing the fort of Puntal, 
i^ch guarded the entrance of the harbour. 
The deUy gave the Spaniards time to garrison 
the before defenceless city, and made a surprise 
impossible. On the 24th Wimbledon hmded 
hlk'^ops, and marched northwards to meet 
a Spanish force of whose approach he had 
heom ; but the Spaniards retreated, axfd, after 
a useless and disorderly march, he returned 
next morning to Jhis fleet. The fleetjj: which 
was to have destroyed the Spanish vessels at 
the head of the harbour, found the: 
in an inaccessible creek, and 
nothing. Cadiz was now too str 
attack; so on Oct. 27th the soldie; 
re-embarked, the fort of Puntal 
doned, and the flee^ut to sea to 
the treasure ships. Tnis portion of t 
prise also failed ; the ships were unseat, 
and disease rag^ among the <»6wi; |md 
December the fleet returned to 



The third (1702) ocouixed during the War 
of the . Spaniirii Succession, and the idea 
apimrs to have been suggest^ by the Prince 
ox Hesse Darmstadt, who was convinced that 
the Spaniards were to a man in lavour of the 
Ajrchauke Charles, and that Cadiz would 
form a good basis of opmtions. Accordingly 
a joint expedition of English and Dutdb was 
fitted »4>ut and placed under the command of 
the Duke of Ormonde ; Sir George Booke, who 
disapproved of the whole plan, being in com- 
mand of the fleet of thirty sUps of the line. 
The land forces amounted to 14,000 men. It 
was first designed to attack Gibraltar, but 
thiiT idea was given up. For a fortnight the 
fleet was delayed by storms. Cadiz was 
strongly fortified and was defended by the 
veteran general Yilladrias. Ormonde first 
attempted to gain over the governor Bran- 
caccio, and then the inhabitants, but without 
success. As the town itself was supposed, 
though utterl 3 r without reason, to be impreg- 
nable, Yilladr^ having only 200 men, the 
allies occupied the port of Santa Maria, which 
they ruthlessly pillaged, the officers being 
as unprincipled as the men (July 18th). An 
attempt to take Fort Matagorda proved an 
utter failure; dysentery, too, broke out 
among the troops. Accordingly, on the 
30th of September, Ormonde, sorely against 
his will, was constrained to re-embark 
his troops, and they set off homeward 
“with a great deal of plunder and in- 
famy.” On their way home, however, the 
expedition partly retrieved its character by 
the destruction of the Spanish galleons in 
I Vigo Bay. 

Cadogaxi, William • Ist Eaul of {d. 
1726), was one of the officers whom Marl- 
borough most trusted. He was made colonel 
of the 2nd Regiment of Horse in 1 703, and 
general in the following year for his gallant 
attack on the Schellenberg. In 1705 he 
was elected member for Woodstock. He 
fought at Ramillies, and towards the end 
of 1706, he was taken piisonor^but soon 
exchanged. In 1708 he was appmnted am- 
bassador to the States General. Cadogan 
led the van at Oudenarde, having been sent 
on to construct pontoons across Scheldt, 
by which the army effected the pMsage. 
He also supported General Webb, in his 
^lant fight with the enemy at Wynen- 
dale. At the end of the year he was made 
lieutezpat - general He was again ap- 
pointed^voy to the States General, but was 
recalled by the Tory ministry. In Marl- 
borough’s last camjpaign he suxprised Bou- 
chain and Gambrai, and broke ^he barrier 
which Yillars had termed his “non plus ultra;” 
On the disgrace of Marlborough he resided 
his appointments. On the accession of. 
George I. he was made Mastei^ of the Horse> • 
and' envoy to the States Cieneral When 
: tixe Jacob&e insurrection of 1715 broke ou^ . 





Cadogan was sent to Scotland alter the dila- 
torinesa of Argyle had been proved, and soon 
brought the campaign to a coaduaion. He was 
raised to the Peerage in 1716. He signed the 
defensive alliance between England, France, 
and Holland, and subsMuently carried out 
the executimi of the Barrier Treaty, and 
ngned the Quadruple Alliance. His influence 
in Holland was partly owing to his frienddup 
with Marlborough, and partly because he 
had married a Butch laoy of good family. 
On the death of the Duke of Marlborough, 
he was appointed Commander-in-chief and 
Master-General of the Ordnance. Later on 
he supported Carteret in his quarrel with 
Walpole. ♦ 

Harlboroogh's Dwpatchea ; Core, Marlhoronigh; 
wyon, Reign of i^en Anne. 


Cadsaady Thb Battle of (1337), the 
first fight of the Hundred Years* War against 
France, was brought about by the attack of 
the Count of Flanders on the party of Van 
A^velde, who sought aid from England. 
Sir Walter Manny was sent with a small 
force, and having effected a landing at Cad- 
sand, an island at the mouth of the Scheldt, 
inflicted a serious defeat on the troops of the 
count. 

Caen, The Treaty of (1091), was made 
between William Bufus and Robert of Nor- 
mandy, under the mediation probably of the 
King of France. Robert renounced his claim 
to England, and was allowed to retain his 
capital and the greater part of his duchy ; but 
he recognised the commendations which many 
of the Norman nobles had made to William 
Rufus, who thus became a Continental neigh- 
bour to his brother, “ hemming in what was 
left of Normandy on every side.’* (Freeman). 
Cherbourg, Fecamp, and St. Michael’s Mount 
were among the places surrendered by Robert. 
The treaty provided that if either Robert or 
William should die without an heir the sur- 
vivor should succeed to his dominions. 


Freeman, William fiiyus, ii., in the Appendix 
the different versions of the treaty are given. 

CaerlAerook Oastle, on the Nith, 
in Dumfriesshire, was held for some days in the 
year 1300 by sixty men against an overpower- 
ing force commanded by Edward I. It was the 
place where James V. of Scotland died, De- 
cember 14th, 1642. In 1646, Hertford per- 
suaded Lord Maxwell, its owner, to surrender 
the castle to the English, by whom, however, 
it was not held for long. The castle was 
destroyed by Cromwell. 

The siege of Caerlaverook by Edward I. 
forms /the subject of a ourious French poem 
giving a catalogue of the various barons and 
knights present, with a description of their 
arms, persons, and bharacters. it was printed 
by. in 1809. and 6ir H. Nicolas in 1888. 

. An e)laborate edition has been^issued hy.Mr. 
. ThOs. Wright, LonA, 1864, 4th ed. 

Affair, Tub; In June, 1657, 
8ome of tho passengers on a trading steamar, 


the Cofliari^ seixed the. ship and attacked the 
island of Perga. The uiip, after being aban- 
doned by its captors, was taken at sea by a 
Neapolitan war-vessel, and two Engli^ engi^ 
neers aboard were imprisoned till Mar., 1868, 
mitil one became mad, and the other seriously 
ill. The affair formed the subject of much 
discussion in Parliament, representations from 
the English government to that of Naples 
ending in the payment of £3,000 compensa- 
tion by the latter in June, 1868. 

CaiiniB, Huou McOalmoht, Ist Earl (6. 
1819, d. 1886), second son of William Cairns, 
of Co. Down, Ireland, was called to the bar in 
1844, and entered Parliament as member for 
Belfast in 1862. In 1868 he was appointed 
Solicitor-General by Lord Derby. On tho 
return of Lord Derby to power in 1866, he 
was made Attomey-General, and subsequently 
a Iprd Justice of Appeal. In 1867 he was 
elevated to the peerage. He became Lord 
Chancellor in 1868, and held that office till 
tho downfall of Mr. Disraeli’s ministry. In 
Mr. Disraeli’s second administration he again 
held the Chancellorship. 

CaithueSB is mentioned in the Pictish 
Chronicle as the territory of Cait, one of the 
sons pf Cinge. The district seems to have 
embraced the whole of the northern part of 
the island from sea to sea. It passed under 
the rule of the Norwegian Earls of Orkney in 
the ninth century, though the Kings of Scot- 
land claimed the territory as part of their 
kingdom. William the Lion, about 1196, de- 
prived Earl Harold of that part of the dis- 
trict of Caithness which comprises Sutherland, 
and bestowed it on the Morays. The Nor- 
wegian Earls of Caithness held of the Spotch 
king, and not of the King of Norway, all did 
the Earls of Orkney. The old line of earls 
came to an end, in 1231, with the death of 
Earl John, and for the next century the earl- 
dom was held by the family of Angus, aftev s 
which it passed to the St. Clairs, or Sinclairs^-/ 
The bishopric of Caithness was founded by 
David I., with the cathedral at Dornoch. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland, iii., Appendix. 

Caithness, John, Earl of (d. 1231), . 
son of Harold, was supposed to have connived 
at the murder of Blushop Adam. He was 
in consequoncendeprived 'of half his earldom 
by Alexander II., from whom, however, 
he bought it back a year later. The earl 
was burnt to death in his own castle, 1281. 

Calais first passed into the possession bf 
the English in &e reign of Edward III. It 
was invested by the English in Aumt, 1346^ 
and after the battle of Crecy Edward III, 
appeared in person before the walls with thb 
army that had won the victoiyr^ ThO town 
endured a siege for nearly a yeai^rwith heroio 
bravery, and finally surrendered, Aug. 4, 
1347. According to Jean Le Bel, six of the 
chid citizens offered their lives to the king in 
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ransom for their fellow^tOwnsmen, hut were 
spared by the interveiuion of Queen Philippa* 
The town was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Duke of Bur^ndy in 1436, and remained in 
English hands as the sole vestige of the 
English conquests in France at the close of 
Henry VI.’s reign. In 1465, Warwick was 
made Captain of Calais, but, in 1470, he 
and Clarence were refused entrance to the 
city. In July, 1475, Edward IV. landed at 
Calais to begin his projected campaign in 
France. In January, 1558, the tpwn was 
invested and easily captured by the Duke of 
Guise, owing to the apathy of the English 
government, which had left the town without 
men or supplies to withstand a siege. By the 
peace of Gateau Cambresis the French boimd 
themselves to restore Calais to the English at 
the end of eight years, on pain of forfeiting 
a largo sum of money ; but the engagement 
was never carried out. It was while lying 
off Calais on Aug. 7, 1688, that ihe great 
Spanish fleet [Armada] was dispersed by the 
fireships of the English. In 1596 Calais 
was taken from the French by Philip of 
Spain, a circumstance which so alarmed 
England as to occlusion the expedition to 
Cadiz under Lord Howard of Eflingham. 
Calais was restored to France in 1598, and 
has since remained in the hands of the 
French. 

Calathros. A district in the ancient 
kingdom of Dalriada, lying between the 
Roman wall and the River Avon, now called 
Callander. The Battle of^ Galathroe (634) 
resulted in the defeat of King Donald Brec, 
who was attempting to wrest the district from 
the English. 

Cflloutta flrst became an English trading 
station in 1686, when the small factory estab- 
lished at Hooghley was removed to this place. 
In 1696 Fort William was built, and became 
.^^e head-quarters of the Bengal servants of 
Vi&e East India Company. In 1707 it was 
constituted a Presidency, and its trade soon 
became con^derable. In 1710 the population 
was computed at nearly 12,000. The city 
was strongly fortifled, and in 1742 the ttench 
ioalLed the Mahratta ditch Was d^g found 
it to protect it from the predatory Hatotta 
horsemen. In 1766 the town was captured 
and sacked by Surajah Dmvlah, ^d the 
tragedy of the ** Black Hole’’ enacted" [Black 
Holb of Calcutta]. In Jan, 1767, ihe town 
waS; reconquered by Clive, and rebi^t. In 
1773 it became the capital of Briti||h Lidia 
as well as of Bengal, by an Act of Pa|liament 
which ^ve the Fort William govenunent 
auperiority over those of the other Presidencies. 
The Governor of Bengal was h^^efcwth 
called the Govemor-Ganeral, and in |^34 w 
title was changed to 'fiiat of Qovemor- 
of India. Many toagniflcent buildin 
erected ih the European quarter, inclui 
splendid Government House built % 


Wellesley in 1804. In 1864 the supreme 
ffovemment was separated from the local 
BeDgal government by the creation of a 
lieutenant-Qovemor of Bengal, who also has 
hit seat at Oakutta. The population of the 
dty, with suburbs, in 1901 was 1,026,987 

€tad#doilia. The name given generally by 
the Romans to that part of Britain lying 
north of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and 
first laid open by the conquests and explora- 
tions of AgricOla. The name first occurs in 
Lucan, vi. 67, and Valerius Flaccus,.dryo«flM^., 
i. 7. Tacitus says that the red hair and large 
limbs of the Caledonians point to a (lerman 
origin. The Caledonians, according to Ptolemy, 
extended from the Sinus Lemannonius (pro- 
bably Loch Long)^to the Varar Aestuanum 
(Beauly Firth). Ikey occupied the tract of 
wild country called Cmedonia Silva, or Forest 
of Celyddon, and were the most powerful of 
all the tribes north of the Brigantes. At a 
later period the name came to include 
apparently all the barbarian and partially un- 
suMued natives of the northern mountainous 
district. In 201 the Caledonians joined the 
revolt of the Meatie. Severus conducted a 
campaign against them in 208; but they 
again revolted a year or two afterwards. 
In the fourth centurjs and subsequently, the 
name is used as equivalent to the whole of 
Northern Britain — modem Scotland, as dis- 
tinguished from England and Ireland. 

Tacitus, Agricola ; Ptolemy, ii. 3 ; Plluy, iv. 16 ; 

Ammianut Marcellinwij xxvii. 8, 9 ; Skene, CeUio 

Scotland, i 40, Ao. ; Elton, Origim of Eng, Hist, 

Calendar, The Reformation of the 
(1761), was in great part due to the efforts of 
Lord Chesterfield. The Old Style,” which 
was now eleven days in error, had long since 
been abandoned by most civilised nations. 
England, however, with Russia and Sweden, 
still clung to the antiquated system. **It 
was not,” wrote Chestei^eld, “ very honour- 
able for England to remain in a gross and 
avowed error, especially in such company.*' 
Accordingly, having paved the way to his 
measure by some letters to the If Chester- 
field drew up the scheme in concerf with Lord 
Macclesfield and Bradley the astronomer. The 
Bill successfully passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It ordained that the year 1762 should 
begin on the 1st of January instead of the let of 
March, and that the 3rd of the month of Sep- 
tember should be called the 14th, so as to lose 
the eleven days. Further, such changes should 
be ip^F^duced as would make the solar year 
and the lunar year coincide. In the matter 
of payments, it was enacted that these should 
not be alter^, and that the 6th of April, the 
6th of July, the 10th of Octol^^ and the 6th 
of January should still continue to be the 
days on which the dividends of the public 
funds became^ due. This change met with a 
good deal of ignorant opposition. The * 
"ooBunon Opposition electioa cry was, ^^Givo nt 
back our eleren days.” 
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OMn1)Kidge was the site of a Roman 
station, named Oamboritam. After the 
English conquest the name of the town 
was changed to Qrantchester, the modem 
name being derived from the. great stone 
bridge across the Cam. In 1267 it was forti* 
fled by Henry and afterwards taken by 
the barons. In 1381 it was attacked by the 
iuBiirgents, and many of the colleges were 
pillasted and their charters burned. Baring 
the Great Rebellion it was occupied bv the 
Parliamentarians. The town returnea two 
members from Edward I.’s time till the last 
Redistribution Act reduced the number to one. 

Cambridgay University of. [Univer- 
sities.] 

Cambridge! Richard Plantaoenet, Earl 
OF ( d , 1415), was the second son of Edmund 
of Langley, Duke of York. He was created 
Earl of Cambridp^e by Henry V., but in 1416 
was concerned m the conspiracy with Lord 
Bcrope of Masham and others, to dethrone 
Henry and place the Earl of March on the 
throne. On the discovery of the plot Cam- 
bridge was beheaded. He married, first, 
Anne Mortimer, sister of the Earl of March, 
through whom the claims of the house of 
Mortimer were transferred to the family of 
York; and, secondly, Maud, daughter of 
Thomas, Lord CUftbrd. 

Cambridge. George Frederick Wil- 
liam Charles, Duke of (5. 1819, d. 1904), 
son of Adolphus Frederick, seventh son of 
George HI. , was born at Hanover. He be- 
came a colonel in the British army, 1637 ; a 
major-general in 1845 ; and a lieutenant- 
general in 1854. He was present at the 
battles of the Alma and Inkermann, as com- 
mander of the two brigades of Guards and 
Highlanders. In 1856 he was appointed 
Commander-in-chief, a position he filled 
down to 1895, and in 1862 he was advanced 
to the rank of field-marshal. 

Cambuskeimetll, The Battle of. 
[Stirling^ Battle of.] 

Camdeil!THE Battle op (August 1 6, 1 780), 
fought during the American War of Indepen- 
dence, arose out of an attempt made by the 
Americans to save the Carolina provinces 
from falling into British hands. In the early 

S irt of the summer, Washington despatched 
e Kalb with 3,000 men to join Gates in the 
South; and Virginia sent out a large body of 
Militia. The centre of the British force, 
which was widely extended over ^uth Caro- 
lina, lay at Camden, but Cornwallis, on hear- 
ing of Gates’s advance, concentrated a large 
body on that place. A skirmish at daybreak 
of August' 16 between the vanguards of the 
two armies soon developed into a general 
battle. Ibe British wm outnumbered, but a 
• great part of the American force was raw and 
^ tthdismpliiied, tbe steady attack of the regulars 
wa»in^stibl6, and the flight soon becaiue a 


hopelesa rout. The ^bnerican losses were 
very heavy both in men and stores. Among 
the former was Be Kalb himself. The victory 
was the most decisive advantage gained by 
the British during the war. It placed South 
Carolina and Georgia almost entirely in the 
power of the British. [Cornwallis.] 

Bancroft, Hitt, of America^ iv., chap. 15 ; Stan- 
hope, Hitt» of Sng.t chap. 62. 

Camdail! Charles Pratt, Ist Earl 
(5. 1713, d. 1793), was the son of Chief Justice 
Sir John Pratt. He was educated at Eton, 
and called to the bar in 1738. In Feb- 
ruary, 1762, he defended a printer who was 
prosecuted for an alleged libel. His practice 
and his reputation continued steadily to 
increase, until when Pitt came into office in 
1767 he was appointed Attorney-General. 
Vinien Pitt resigned in October, 1761, Pratt 
continued in office as Attorney-General, and in 
the following January became Chief Justice of 
the Common Fleas. While he held this posi- 
tion, ho continued to maintain constitutional 
principles against tyrannical attempts to 
oppress the subject, and decided m nu- 
merous cases against the legality of general 
warrants. To him Wilkes applied, and the 
Chief Justice ordered his release on the 
ground of his privilege as a member of 
Parliament. On the formation of the Rock- 
ingham cabinet, in 1765, he was raised to 
the peerage as !^ron Camden. In February’, 
1766, he made a great speech in favour of the 
repeal of the Stomp Act, and aguinst the 
Declaratory Act. In the following July 
Camden was raised to the woolMck. Lord 
Camden’s opinion on the right of Parliament 
to expel Wilkes seems to have been at variance 
with the action token by the cabinet, though 
in his perplexity as to the right course to take 
• he continued to belong to the government; 
but in January, 1770, he openly declared 
his differences with his colleagues on th^t 
subject of the Wilkes question, and 
signed the Great Seal. In 1772 he warm^ 
opposed the Royal Marriage Act. In January^ 
1782, he supported Lord Shelburne’s amena- 
ment to the address on the King’s Speecb. 
On the formation of the second Rockingham 
cabinet in March, 1782, Lord Camden pre* 
ferred the office of President of the Council 
to the Great Seal. In 1783 he resigned, and 
offered a vigorous opposition to the ** Coali- 
tion” Ministry. Soon after Pitt became 
Prime Minister, Camden was made 

President of the Council. In May, 1786, 
he received an earldom. He conducted, 
in the House of Lords, the meatpxes adopted 
by the^ government in relation to the 
Regency Bill The last oooasion on which 
he addressed the House of Lords was the 
debate on Fox’s Libel BUL On the eve 
of fourscore years, he made his final and 
‘successful effort to put on the statute-book 
those principles as to the rights of juriea 
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idiicli he had so qpnaistently mamtaindd 
throughout his life. 

State Truth, toIs. arlil.— xx. f ParliammUary 
: Tols. xyl.— xxlx.; Campb^, Mvft of the 

Chancelloref Stanhope, Mtat, ((f mg, 

Camden. Jom Jbffeeys 1st 

Marquis (i. 1760, d , 1840), son of the pre^ 
ceding, entered Parliament in 1780 < as mem- 
ber for Bath. In 1795 he succeeded Lord 
Fitzwilliam as Viceroy of Ireland. On his 
entry into Dublin in March, 1796, there was 
a serious riot, which could only be quelled 
by bloodshed. In 1797 he was bitterly de- 
nounced by Grattan, on account of the 
severities he had found it necessary to 
authorise in Ulster ,* but the Parliament, now 
riioroughly alarmed by the pi*ogress of dis- 
affection, was on his side. The English 

f overnmcnt was more uncertain how to act, 
ut ultimately supported Lord Camden,' and 
took his side in the dispute in which he was 
involved with General Abercromby. Ho 
was, after the beginning of 1797, in full 
possession of all the rebel plans, but Was 
unable to act on his information during the 
Rebellion of 1798.*' Ho was consequently 
urging the gravity of the situation on the 
English cabinet, but it was only after Father 
Murp^’s successes that the Guards and 
other English troops were sent out to support 
him. The Whigs in England, meanwmle, 
continued to attack him as a tyrant of the 
worst kind, Sheridan moving for his recall 
in the Commons, and the Dukes of Leinster 
and Nortolk in the Lords. Both ^notions 
were defea|ed, but popular clamour was so 
great that, in June, 1798, he was recalled. 
In 1894 he was in the cabinet, and in 1812 
was made a marquis. For nearlv sixty years 
he held the lucrative post of Teller of the 
Exchequer ; but during more than half that ^ 
period he patriotically declined to draw the* 
enormous emoluments of the office. 

' ClUD&dexi, William (6. 1661, d, 1623), 
cue of the most celebrated of English anti- 
quaries, was bom in London and educated at 
iSt. PUul’s School and at Oxfor<|. In 1576-^6 ho 
bedemea xnasterat Westminster School; in‘1689 
tec^elved a prebend at Salisbury' Cathedral; 
in 1593 he became Head Master of West- 
minster, and in 1697 Clarencieux ^ing-at- 
iunns. In 1607 he was commissidnea by 
J^anies 1. to translate into Latin the |icc0dnt 
of the trial of the Gunpowder Plot oiinspdta- 
to^: In 1622 he founded his ProfMOrihip 
of History at Oxford, and died at Ch&ffihm 
the next year. Camden’s most ce||^ra||sd 
work is the Britmnia sire 
Begng^m AnglitB^ Seotim, Hibemice, Jw- 
i(&tm Adiaeeniififnf ex Intium 
OkorograpHica Beaeriptio, which ffrst 
m 16^6, and had gone through f ni|ph 
edition in 1694. A new and enlargedidima 
was publiriied in 1697. It is an m4pst||g 
«WOTk, affd the* care and learning shouS infts 


compilation still make it of .:great • yedxnB to 
scholars. Though many of Cimid6n’’s ani^ 
quaxian theories have dispelled by late 
research, his work is important as a great stor^ 
house of facts. He also wrote an English anti- 
quarian work of less elaborate chasacSer, called 
Memainee Concerning Britain^ 1606, which has 
been frequently reprinted. In 1616 he pub- 
lishdd the first part of his Annalee Berum 
Anglioarim Begnante Elizahethay the second 
part of which did not appear till after the’ 
author’s death. It is not a work of special 
value. 

The Britannia was trsnalated Into EngUdi by 
P. Holland 1610 ; and by Bishop Gibson in 16M. 
which translation was reprinted in 1722 and 
enlarged in 1752 and 1772. An enlarged trans* 
lation was published by Gough in 3 vols., 1780. 
An edition Of Camden's Wodet in 6 vols. was pub- 
lished in 1870. 

Camden Society, Thb, was founded in 
1838 for the purpose of printing ancient 
chronicles, documents, and memorials relating 
to English history and antiquities. It has 
publiwed some 160 volumes, many of whiph 
are of the greatest importance, and .are, 
indeed, indisj^nsable to the historical student. 
The Camden Society’s works bear especially 
upon the history of England under the 
Tudors and Stuarts. [Authorities.] 

Cameron of Lochiel. gracious 
master, a trusty ally, a terrible enemy,” was 
one of the staunchest adherents of James II. 
in the campaign of 1689. He was in com- 
mand of the Camerons at Killiecrankie (q.v.), 
but after the death of Claverhouse he refused 
to serve under his successor. Cannon, the Irish 
commander, and retired to Lochaber. In 
1692 he took the oaths to William III. with 
the other Highland chiefs. 

Cameron, Richard {d. July 2#, 1680), 
the founder of the Cameronians, was born 
at Falkland, in Fife, and was the son 
of a village tradesman. He entered the 
ministry and distinguished himself by his 
violent opposition to the restoration of 
episcopacy. He proceeded to still further 
lengths by the Sanquhar Declaration, by 
which he and his followers practically 
deckred themselves rebels, and announced 
their intention of offering armed resistance 
to the government. In 1077, Cameron was 
compelled to flee to Holland; but in the 
spring gf 1680 he returned, arid was killod 
in th#B(irmish of Aird's 51osb. 

CameroniaXiS, The, took their name 
from Richard Cameron, the aujthor of the 
Sanquhar Declaration. They wore some- 
times called Covenanters,” from' ftheir rigid 
adherence to the Solemn League and' Cove^ 
nant, and afterwards ” McMillanitf» ” (from ^ 
the name of their first ministet aftet the* 
Rovolttiioh}, and ” Mountain Men ” 

(are^dt eonridered as* enemies to ri^hteturasib 
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Bomnis^ JE;piecopa]l^ aud moro espe- 
tdidiy thoae nioderata PMsbjrteriaiui who had 
td^idd the indolgehce of Charles 11. Be- 
ams ^holding the binding obligation of the 
Covenant on the three kingdoms, they main- 
tained ‘ the Westminister Confession, and the 
Sdriptures as the absolute rule of faith and 
eonduct. The sect was not extinguish^ by 
the defeat of Aird's Moss, and the death of 
their leader. They issued- a defiance to the 
royal authority, Oot. 28, 1684, and in return 
were proscribe and hunted by. the royal 
troops. The Canleronians were most numer- 
ous m the wilder parts of south-western Scot- 
land, where, on the accession of WiUiam III., 
their warlike temperament was utilised by 
the formation of the Cameronian Regiment. 
The« Revolution secured for Scotland a 
Bresbyterian church government ; but many 
of the extreme Cameronians refused to swear 
i^lepance to William 111., or to attend the 
established places of worship. These Cove- 
nanting non jurors became the ** Reformed 
Presbyterians,” or the **01d Presbyterian 
Bissenburs,” and forihed a Presbytery and 
subsequently a synod in 1 74 3. '^ey founded 
numerous churches in England, Ireland, and 
America. 

Robertson, Hist, of the SeoUisk Ckwreh, 


and #as called to the bar of Lincoln’s Inn in 
1806. Th 1827 he obtained a silk gown, and 
in 1880-81 he represented Stafford in the 
House of Commons. In 1832 he was made 
Solicito]>G6neral, and in February, 1834, was 
appdnted Attorney-General. ^ During his 
period of office he inaugudtted sever^ im- 
portant law reforms, among which were the 
Act called Lord Campbell’s Act for the 
amendment of the law of libel as it affects 
newspapers [Libel, Law of], and an Act 
limiting the power of arrest in cases of 
disputed debt, lu June, 1841, he whs raised 
to the peerage and received the Irish Chan- 
cellorship, which ^st he held for only 
sixteen days. In 1846 Lord Campbell joined 
the Whig cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. In 1850 he became Lord 
Chief Justice, and h^d that office till he wm 
appointed Lord Chancellor of Great Britain 
by Lord ' Palmerston in 1859. Lord Camp- 
bell publiiftied, in 1849, The lives of the Lord 
Chaneellore and Keepers of the Great Seal of 
England^ in seven volumes. He also wrote 
Lives of the Chief Justices. On the morning 
of Sunday, June 24th, 1861, he was founa 
dead in ms chair. 

Lord Campbell's Memoirs^ edited by bis 
daughter, Mn. Hardcaatle, 1879. 


Campbellt Thb Family of, is, according 
to tradition, descended in the female line from 
the ancient kings or chiefs of Argyle, and 
from one of these, a certain Diarmid, the clan 
is supposed to derive its name of Scol Biarmid, 
by which it was known in Erse and Gaelic. 
In the reign of Malcolm Canmore the name 
was changed to Campbell by the marriage 
of the heiress of the house with a person of 
that name. A Sir Colin Campbell, Lord of 
^.Lochow, was among the Scottish kni^ts and 
barons summoned to the Council of Berwick 
in 1291. Hds son. Sir Neil Campbell, was a 
strong supporter of Robert Bruce, whose 
sister he married. His son, Sir Colin, received 
laige grants of land in Argyleshire from King 
Robert and his successor. His grandson, 
Buncan, was made Chancellor of Scotland by 
James I., and raised to the peerage as Lord 
Campbell. The grandson of thispeer, Colin, was 
made Earl of Argyle in 1457. Archibald, the 
eighth earl, was created Marquis of Argyle in 
1641 ; but was executed, and his honours for- 
feited in 1661. The earldom was restored to 
his son, Archibald, the ninth earl, in 1663, who 
was beheaded in 1685. His son, Arohihald, 
was restored under William III., and created 
Buke of Argyle in 1701. [Akotlb, Psbbaob 
OF.] 

OraipbeUi Johk, Ist Lord (5. 1779, 
4. 1861),' descended from a junior branch of 
the ducal house of Argyle, was the son of 
;Br. GeoTM Campbell, ministor of Oupu'. 
Ho ym educated at the Grsmasx Schoorlt 
4)liporraiidat the University bf St Andro^ 


Cainpbellf John, LL.B. (5. 1708, d. 
1775), was the writer of many useful historical 
works which had a considerable reputation in 
the 18th century. He was largely concerned 
in the Ancient Universal History^ and was 
editor of the Modern Univoreal History, He 
also wrote A Political Survey of Oredt Britain^ 
1772, and Lives of the Admirals^ the latter of 
which is a careful and interesting work. 

Campbellf Sia Colin. [Cl yob, Lord.] 

Campbell-Buinenttan, Sir Henry, 
G.C.B. (5. 1836, d, 1908), educated at 
Glasgow university and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, entered the House of Commons/, 
in 1868, and was Financial Secretary of the 1 
War Office 1871-74 and 1880-82. In 1888 
he was appointed Secretary to the Admiralty ; 
in 1884 Chief Secretary for Ireland ; and in. 
1886, and again in 1892, War Secretary. In 
1898 be led the Liberal Opposition iii suoces* 
sion to Sir William Harcourt, and in 1905, 
on the resignation of Mr. Balfour, b0^me 
Prime Minister. At the generar elation in 
L 06 the Liberals obtained a strikmjg Vi^ry^ 
and Sir Henry was Premier until he r|ffig||i^ 
a short time devious to his death. " ' 

^ ^ Camperdown, The Battly of (Oct. 11, 

^ 1797), was fought between the Sngliah and 
the Dutch. In the autumn of IJfi a great 
Butch fleet was pnmmd to cOfOpdrate with 
the French in the^mVasion of Ityand, Oot. 
9. The Butch, under Be Winter, w<dghed 
from the Texel. Admiral BuhcaB[,^wli6 had 
been lying in Yiurmotith'RoadB, orosted the 
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German Ocean, and came in right of the 
Butdi on the morning of Oct. Uth, nine miles 
from the coast, near Camperdown. At h^lf-past 
eleven Doncan made the signal for the fleet to 
engage, and at twelve o*<^ck determined to 
pass Uuough the enemy’s line in two divisions 
and engage to l^^ward. But the weather was 
so hazy that the signal was not seen by many 
of the ships, which accordingly engaged in 
close action as each captain saw an opportu- 
nity. The two flag-smps passed through the 
line, followed by a few leading ships, while 
the others, for the most part, engaged the 
enemy to windward. The action was fought 
with the desperate stubbornness which had 
always been so marked a characteristic of the 
two nations. De Winter in the Vriffheid^ 
assailed by the English admirars ship and 
two others, after a desperate contest, sur- 
rendered, when he was totally dismasted, and 
had scarcely enough men left to fight his 
guns. One after another the D^tch ships 
followed his example, and it onl^ remained 
for the British to secure the prizes before 
night set in. Eight of the Dutch riiips, with 
over 6,000 prisoners, were taken. The English 
lost 1,040 and the Dutch 1,160 kiUod and 
wounded. In the action the English had 
16 line-of-battle ships carrying 8,221 men, 
and the Dutch 16 line-of-battle ships carrying 
7,167. The Dutch prizes were so shattered 
as to be quite iiseless. 

Allen, Naval BattUif James, Naval 
ii. 78, Ao. } Alison, Mist, of Nurope, iv. 273. 


Campian, Edmund (6. 1640, d. 1581), was 
born in L<mdon and educated at Oxford, where 
he became a Fellow of Bt. John’s College; 
but having openly embraced the Catholic faith, 
to which h^ had long secretly inclined, suf- 
fered a short imprisonment. On his ;release 
he went to Cardinal Allen’s college, at Douay, 
where he became noted for his learning and 
virtues. His affability and high moral cha- 
racter made him an invaluable assistant ta 
the Jesuits, and in June, 1581, he undertook 
a “ missionary journey ” to England, fn com- 
pany with Kobert Parsons. Their was 
jinch ns to cause the Parliament of ^81 to 
pi^ the harsh statute against any one har- 
Sburing a Jesuit, and active measum were 
ia10n for the apprehension o| thq tvra mis- 
ribnaries. In July, 1581, Campian was taken 
at hjiordf, in Berkshire, and sent tp the 
Tower, where he was tortured, in order to 
extCfrt from him the names of Cat|ioli<M. who 
ha# given him shelter. He was th^ inqlcted 
for compassing and imagining tlite quin’s 
death, and, after what appears to |mve.;]been i 
a very unfair trial, was executed edn^ymm, ^ 
Dec., 1681. X ! 

StfUoTrudi; Proude, Hitt, of Xngyi. Csikden, 
Annalea ; Lingiufl, MUt. of Eng, 

^ Ca«lldodlUll]||» a town of ©^timand 
mman Britain, is now general]|;^ al^ed 


to be identical Iwith the modem Colchester. 
It became the capital of the TzinobahtM 
Cnnobelin, or Cmbeline (q.v.). In ^4 ir.waa 
taken by AulusPlautius, and in 60 was 
a Boman colony. Two years later Boadicea 
and the Icem captui^ and burnt the 
city and defeated Petilius Cerealis, but 
shortly afterwarils, in the neighbourhood 
of Camulodunum, Suetonius Paulinus re- 
trieved by a complete victory the honour of 
Borne. 

Canada* Cape Breton Island and Nova 
Scotia, now part of the Dominion, were dis- 
covered by John Cabot in 1497, and claimed 
for England, but not formally occupied. In 
1525 an expedition, sent out by Francis I., 
under the leadership of Giovanni Yefrazano, 
a Florentine, took possession of the country, 
which had previously been claimed for Eng- 
land by Cabot, givii^ it the name of *‘La 
Nouvefle France.” In 1541 another French 
expedition, under M. de Roberval, gave 
Canada its present name, mistaking the Indian 
word kanata ” (huts^ for the native name 
/>f the cqpntev. In spite of vari 9 us attempts 
on the part wt England io establish her claim 
on Canada, the country remained in the 
hands of the French until 1763, when it was 
ceded to Great Britain by the terms of tho 
Treaty of Paris. The Quebec Bill, passed in 
1774, established the government of Canada, 
with a careful regard to the rights and feel- 
ings of the French inhabitants, and was tho 
means of securing the allegiance of the neat 
mass of French Canadians, by whose aid the 
American invasion of Canada, in 1776, was 
easily repulsed. In 1790 the province of 
Canada was divided,^ at tho suggestion of 
•Pitt, into Upper (or Western) and Lower (or 
Eastern) Canada, mainly for purposes of 
representation, whilst the division also served 
to mark out the locality where thd English 
and French elements respectively prepon- 
derated. Each province had a Governor 
and an Executive Council, a Legislative 
^Council appointed by tho crown, and a Re- 
presentative Assembly appointed by the 
people. For some years after the establishment 
of the Houses of Assembly, there were fre- 
quent disputes between them and the Legis- 
lative Council, giving rise to such discontent 
that, in 1812, the Americans projected an 
invasion of Canada, under the impression that 
they would be joined by a large majority of 
theinhabitants. The Canadians, however, 
stem firmly by the British during the 
American War of 1812 — 15, and the attacks 
on East and West Canada were repulsed. On 
tho conclusion of peace in March, 1815, the 
disputes again broke out, varying in degree 
according as the policy of the goveriiors was 
conciliatoxy or the reverse. The grievances*^ 
of the French.or natipxuU l^y seem to have^ 
hod real existence. The Executive and the 
Upper Itegislaflve .Chamber were oompos^ 



ol crown nominees, and in no sense repre- 
mted the feelings of the bulk of the in- 
Imbitants. The administration (especially in 
matters of local government) was clumsy, 
inefficient, and perhaps corrupt. The discon- 
tent among the French Canadians continued 
to increase. The refusal of the government 
to make any concessions at len^h brought 
matters to a crisis, and in 1837 a rebellion 
broke out in Lower Canada. This insurrec- 
tion, though crushed almost at its first out- 
break, had still the efi^ect of opening the eyes 
of the Homo Government to the danger of 
neglecting any longer the demands for reform 
which were being urged upon them by the 
French Canadians, and accordingly, in 1838, 
Lord Durham was sent out to Canada to 
report on the best method of adjusting the 
future government of the province. The 
result was the union of the two Canadas in 
1840, from which time discontent and insur- 
rection have been at an end. The changes 
introduced by the union were considemblo. 
A single govemmexyb was instituted, with a 
single pai'liamcnt, otosisting oi a ^i^gislative 
Council of twenty or more lifelhaembers, and 
a Lower House of eighty -four deputies, ap- 
pointed by popular election every four years. 
The reforms of 1840 were consolidated by 
Lord Elgin (1847), to whoso pmctical and 
far-sighted administration of his office of 
Governor- General much of the prosperity of 
Canada is due. In 1866 the Upper House 
was made elective. In 1867 Canada and the 
other provinces of British North Americti 
were united, under the title of .the Dominion 
OP Canada. The Dominion, embracing tho 
whole of British North America, with the 
exception of Newfoundland, includes the 
various provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and the 
North-West Territories. The government of 
the Dominion is exercised by a Governor^ 
General, who is advised by a Privy Council! 
whilst there are two Legislative Chambers 
called the Senate and the House of Commons, 
the members of which meet at Ottawa, the 
capital of the Dominion and the seat of the 
Executive Government. The various provinces 
are administered by Lieutenant-Governors, 
appointed by the Governor-General, and have 
separate chambers of legislature. Tho Province 
of Canada proper in the Dominion of Canada 
consists of the two districts of Ontario and 
Quebec, each having a provincial government, 
vested, in the case of Ontario, in a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislative Assembly of one 
hundred and six members elected for four 
vears ; in the case of Quebec, in a Lieutenant- 
Governor, a Legifdatlve Assembly of seventy- 
four members, and Executive and Legislative 
lOdunoils appointed by the Gownor. 
the constituHon of tiie Dominion, the ow- 
nection with England has become very 
Hist,— e 


A Supreme Court of Appeal for the Dominion 
was established in 1875, hut in virtue of tho 
Boyal Prerogative the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council can consent to hear appeals 
from its decisions. A direct appeal to that 
Committee may also bemaolfroin tho inferior 
Dominion and the Provincial Courts under 
certain conditions. The legal system in tho 
older provinces is somewhat complicated, and 
in Quebec the old laws andcuetoms of French 
Canada, founded on the jurisprudence of tho 
Parliament of Paris, tho ediefcs of the French 
kings, and the Civil Law, are still recognised 
by Sie courts for certain purposes. The area 
OI the Dominion of Canada is about 3,700,000 
square miles, and its population, which 
is increasing fast, is about 6,000,000, of 
whom over a million are of French de- 
scent. 

F. Parkman, The Old SegitM in Canada; J. 
MacSCulIen, Hist, of Canada, 1868 ; H. C. Lodge, 
Bhort Hist, of the Mng. C'daniee in America ; A. 
Todd, Farliamentnry Ooucm'meut in the Priti«k 
Colonies; E. M. Martin, British Colonies; Mur- 
doch, Life of Lord Sydenham; Goldwin Smith, 
Cmada and the Canadian Question. 

CanniugT) Geouoe (6. 1770, d, 1827), was 
bom in LoiSon, the son of a poor barrister. 
His mother, left in needy circumstances, went 
upon the stage, and afterwards married an 
actor. George was sent by his uncle, Strat- 
ford Canning, a London merchant, tho father 
of Lord Stratford do Kedcliffe, to Eton, where 
ho had a brilliant career. AVhilst at school 
he founded and contributed largely to a 
school magarine called TAe Microcosm. In 
1787 he went to Oxford, where he at- 
tracted the attention of Pitt, and formed a 
close friendship with Mr. Jenkinson, after- 
wards Earl of Liverpool, which was of great 
service to him in later life. He was at^ this 
time a Wliig, devoted to Fox and Sheridan, 
and inclined to look favourably on the French 
Revolution. On leaving Oxford, he at firsts' 
went to the bar, but in 1793 was induced ' 
enter Parliament as member for Newport - 
(Isle of Wight), and as a follower of Mr. 
Pitt. He spoke frequently during 14s first 
years in the House of Commons, and jitways 
as a supporter of the ministry. In' 1796 ne 
became member for Wendover and Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In the Autumn 
of 1797 he published, in conjunction with 
John Hookham Frere, Jenkinson, 

Ellis, and Gifford, a satirical paper c^ed 
Anti-Jacohin. Some of Canning’s ^ntribtt- 
tions have taken a permanent pUeb in litera- 
ture. In the year 1799 Canning laboured 
earnestly with Pitt to effect the union 
with Ireland, on the basis of giving 
equal political rights to the Roman Catholics. 
When this measure failed, owing to the per- 
sistent opposition of the king, Canning left 
the government with his chief. Pitt was 
succeeded by Addin^n, who was assailed 
by Canning with untiring ridicule. “ Pitt is 
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to Adding^n,” he said, London to Piad^ 
dington.” In 1799. he married the daughter 
oh General John Scott, who brought him 
Bi. large fortune. In 1804 he returned. to. 
office, with Pitt, as Treasurer of the Navy., 
Qn the death ol|VPitt in 1806, Pox came 
into office, and Canning had to retire. In 
March, 1807, he took office, under the Duke 
of Portland,, as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
In this capacity he executed the bold stroke 
of securing the Danish fleet lest it should fall 
into, the hands of Napoleon (Sept., 1807). 
He also orgApised the assistance given by 
England to^pain against Napoleon,, which 
eventually tended more than anything else 
to effect the emperor’s downfall. He could 
not agree with Lord Castlereagh, the 
Secretary at War, and after the failure of 
the disastrous Walchoren expedition, for 
which Castlereagh had been largely respon- 
sible, resigned his office. Castlereagh became 
aware that Canning had intrigued against 
him with the Duke of Portland, and chal- 
lenged him to a duel. They met at Putney, 
and Canning was wounded in the shoulder. 
Canning’s resignation of office was an event 
which Tong reterded his advancement. Ho 
remained a strong advocate of the Emancipa-. 
tapn of the Catholics. After the murder of 
Perceval in May, 1812, Canning and Wellesley 
received the king’s commands to form a 
ministry, but they were unable to, come to 
terms with Grey aiid Grenville. Lord Liver- 
pool became Prime Minister instead. Lord 
Liverpool offered him the post of Foreign 
Secretary, which Canning refused. In 1814 
he went as ambassador to Portugal. Two 
years later his impatience of being out of 
office led him to accept the post of ProBident 
of the Board of Control in Lord Castle- 
reagh’s cabinet. In this ministry, hP' was. 
forced to sanction measures of. repression 
of which he could not approye. He agreed 
^ with his colleagues in their dislike of 
Parliamentaiy reform, but differed from thein 
' V^th with regard to the Emancipation of the 
. ^vtholics. and the harsh measures adopted 
^ Iq^ar^ the Princess of Wales. During the 
^et^^Qh followed at the accession of George 
tyr j V^UShing travelled abroad and nsfused 
tihe^ Home Office offered him by Liverpool. 
In November, 1820, ho camie to London, 
xewgned office, and then returned to France. 
In 1322 the direptors of the East Ii^a Com- 
pany appointed him to succeed Lord fastings 
nsGovemor-General. Ho made alhpre^6i^- 
rions for departure,, and went down lo Livor- 
uool to. take .Isave of his friends, yAm I<on} 
Castlereagh (the Marquis of, Lonqonds^, 
and Secretary for Foreign Affairs), ^ddj^ly 
cQmnutted suicide^ Canning gavd> upjMie 
VrUliant prospect of. the, Vioeroyi^y,. juid 
q^ceeeded Londonderry. He no^ shined 
1^8, resemblance to. those . EnglisK, eti^r 
who, like C^tham. tod PaMorwur 
k^ye been able to sympathise witb|;;ihe^r^ 


pirations of forei^ liberals. He supported 
constitutional principles against the re- 
actionary efforts of Mettemich. He protested 
against the Congress of Venice, and against the 
intervention of France in ^e affairs of Spain. 
He opposed the policy of the Holy Alliance. 
He was the flxat to recognise the inde- 
pendence of. the Spanish coloniesrin America ' 
as he said ho ** called a new world into exist- 
ence' to redress the balance of the old.” He 
protected constitutional government in Por - 
tugal, and effected the severance of Portugal 
and. Brazil. He still longed anxiously for 
the Emancipation of the Catholics, but this 
was temporarily hindered by the agitation of 
O’Connell, and was not effected till two years 
after Canning’s death. He supported Hus- 
kisBon in f^eparin^ the way for free trade, 
and laboured to effect the abolition of the 
slave trade. On the death of Lord Liver- 
pool in Feb., 1827, Canning became Prime 
Minister. His last act was to secure the 
liberation of Greece by the Treaty of 
London, July, 1827. He died on the follow- 
ing August ^h. His leath was felt as a 
shock to theiwhole of the civilised world, 
for he vfM the most prominent opponent 
of the system of reaction which was en- 
deavouring to stamp out aspirations for 
liberty wherever they were found. 

Canning’s ^eechen, 6 vole., London, 1828. The 
best authorities for his hfe ore the two works of 
his private secretary, Stapleton, The Pol Meal 
Life of the Bt. Hon. George Canning, 3 vols., ld.il, 
j and George Canning and His Times, 1858. A. 

I further collection of Canning’s Letters and 
Papers has been edited by Mr. F. Stapleton 
(lw7). There is a brilliant sketch of his career 
in Lord Dalling's Historical Charactera ; aud a 
brief Memoir by Mr. Hill in the English 
• TTorthiei series. [Q, 3 j 

Ca]min|r» Charles John, Viscount (5. 
1812, d. 1862), third son of George Canning, 
was bom at Gloucestuy- Lodge, Kensington, 
Doc. 14, 1812. Ho was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church., In August, 1836, he was 
fetumed for War^uck, and remained a member 
of the House of Commons for six weeks. On 
the death of his mother. Viscountess Canning, 
March 15, he succeeded to the title in con- 
sequence of the deaths of his two elder 
brothers. He- gradually acquired the refuta- 
tion in the House of Iiords of a conscientious, 
painstaking young statesman, without taking 
any very prominent part in the debates*. In 
1841 he was offered office by Sir Hohert. Peel, 

! as XJiritor Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In 
1846 he became Chief Commissioner of. Woods 
^ and ForestSj and began to take a larger share 
in the business of the House. ^In 1848 he 
j supported the Jewish Disabilities Bill; in 
1850. he. supported Lord Derby’s resolution 
condemning Lord Palmerston’s loroi^ ^Ucy, 
and spoke, against Lord John Kussell’s Eocl^ 
siastical. Titrles. Bill, In 18^1 Lord Derby* 
offered him* the Foreim Office, but he refuse^ 
/himself a liberal*. In 135% 



the CoalitioxL Miniatiy o£ Lord Aberdeen 
came into office, and Cannizig became F(»t* 
master-General. This office he continued to 
hold under Lord Palmerston. In 1855 he was 
^^inted Govemor-Gknei^ of India, and on 
IPeD. Ist, 1856, he. disembarked at Calcutta. 
He was a cold, impassive man, to whom 
i^w would have ventured to make known the 
public agitation at the close of 1856 and 
opening of 1857 ; and he may be entirely 
a^uitM of the charge of not having made 
himself acquainted with, or not following up 
if he did hear them, what were as yet intan- 
^ble and confused rumours. When, however, 
the mutinies did begin. Lord Canning issued 
order after order, warning the sepoys against 
any false reports, and disclaiming any idea of 
deprivation of caste. Unfortunately., stronger 
measures than these were necessai^'’ to have 
stifled the Indian Mutiny. When onco.it 
had broken out he did his best to bring up 
troops to the front, and he endowed every 
person in authority with extra powers, while at 
the same time refusing to allow any retaliatory 
massacres. In 1858|[on the termination of 
the Mutiny, he ordered the conflication of all 
Oude, though this was repudiated by the 
Board of Control. In August, 1858, he issued 
from Allahabad the proclamation providing 
for the solo dominion of the crown, and put- 
. ting an end to the rule of the East India 
Company. The rest of Lord Canning’s ad- 
ministration was chiefly remarkable for the 
judicial reforms in 1860 — 61, the completion 
of many railways and canals, and the famine 
in the North-west Provinces, 1860 — 61; In 
1862 Lady Canning died; this hastened the 
departure of the viceroy. His health had 
been considerably impaired by the cares of 
the previous six years; and ho died three 
months after his arrival in England (June 17, 
1862), “ leaving the reputation of an industrious 
and conscientious publ^ servant” {Times), 

Canon Law. [Ecclesiastical Juuis- 
nicTioN.] 

Cantorbnry "was probably a place of no 
importance before the Roman occupation of 
Britain. By the Romans it was called Duro- 
vemum, a Latinised form of its Celtic name, 
which means the town of the rapid river. 
The fact that the Saxons called it the burgh 
of the Kent men would show that it was the 
most important place in the province. Under 
the descendants of Hengist ^t became the 
capital of Kent, and owing to this circum- 
atance the first bishopric, and the metropolitan 
see, of England.. The town was ravaged 
several times by the Danes, and almost de- 
stroyed by them in 1011. In 1067 the Danes 
burnt down the cathedral. It was rebuilt by 
Lanbano and Anselm ; but partially destroyed 
(including the choir) in 1174. It was rebuilt 
by William of Sens immediately afterwa^. 
l[inpoitant additions were made in the i||b 
^IpttQwing. centunes, but it was not till 14]^ 


that the gr^t central tower was completed. 
Its importance was considerably increased 
after the canonisation of Becket, when it 1)%' 
came the principal centre of pilgrimage in 
England, it was a town on the royal demesne, 
and was governed by a portreeve, or provost, 
till the time of John, when two bailiffs were 
appointed : the right of electing the bailiffs 
being granted in the eighteenth yeai* of 
Henry III.’s reign. A charter was granted in 
26 Henry VI., which established a mayor, 
aldermen; and common eouncilmen. Edward 
IV. enlarged the. jurisdiction o f^ e city, and 
formed it into a county. The citycame under 
the operation of the Municipal Reform Act of 
18J5. The city returned two members under 
28 Edw^ird I., but now has only one. 

Canterbury, Akchbishopb of; Sf.e of. 
[Aucubishop.] 

Canterbury, Charles Manners Sutton, 
1st Viscount (5. 1780, d. 1845), the eldest son 
of Charles Manners Sutton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was called to the bar, 1805, and 
first sat in Parliament for Scarborough, 1807. 
In 1817 he succeeded Mr. Abbot as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, which office he 
held till 1834. The activity of commercial 
enterprise which followed the re-establishment 
of peace led to a rush of private business in the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Manners Sutton 
showed great skill in dealing with it. When 
Earl Grey resigned in 1832, Manners Sutton 
assisted the Duke of Wellington to form his 
temporary ministry ; this was apparently to 
oblige the king, who rewarded him with the 
oixler of the Bath. In 1834, when Lord 
Melbourne was suddenly dismissed from 
office, a rumour was staged that Manners 
Sutton was to bo the Tory premier ; and in 
consequence of this and of his active negotia- 
tions in forming the Peel ministry, the Whigs 
threw him out, and elected Mr, Abercromby 
Speaker in his place. In 1835 he was called . 
to the Upper House. 

Cantii, The, wore a British tribe, occu^ 
pying a portion of the present county of 
Kent (which derives its name from them) and 
a part of Surrey. They were divi^p into 
four kingdoms, and were the most inii^rtant 
of the peoples of south-eastern England. 
From their proximity to Gaul, they seem 
likewise to have been the most civilisA of all 
the native tribes at the* time of Cmsar’s 
invasion. ,, ' 

Cantilupe. Walter de (d. was 

the son of 'William de Cantilu^, bne of the 
itinerant justices, and in 1231 & fwa8 himself 
appointed an itinerant judge. In 1236 he' 
became Bishop of Worcester, when' he boldly 
resisted the exactions of the Pope; He sup- 
ported Simon de Montfort in l^e Barons’ 
War, and was one of the twenty-four coun- 
culors appointed to '^tch the execution of the 
Oxford Statutes* and he solemnly absolved 
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the barons before the battle of Lewes. For 
the part he took in the contest, he was ex- 
-ismmunicated by the Pope. 

Cantilnpe, St. Thomas ns (d. 1282), 
the nephew of Walter de Cantilupe, was a 
man greatly respected for his piety and learn- 
ing. In 1265 he was appointed Chancellor 
by Simon de Montfort, but relinquished the 
office in the same year, after the battle of 
Evesham. He is remarkable as being the 
last Englishman who was canonised. 

Oantongyas first visited by the English 
about 1634r From 1689 to 1834 the East 
India Company had a monopoly of the trade 
with that port. ^In 1841, during the first 
China War, Canton surrendered to Sir Hugh 
Gough, and the following year foreigners 
wore granted permission to settle in the town. 
In 1866, after the affair of the lorcha Arrow y 
war was declared between England and China, 
and Canton was bombarded by the English. 
The bombardment led to an exciting debate 
in the House of Commons (beginning Feb. 
26, 1857), in which men of all parties strongly 
condemned the action of Lord Palmerston’s 
government, and a motion, proposed bjr Mr. 
Cobden and . seconded by Mr. Milner Gibson, 
was carried against the ministry by a majority 
of 16. Canton was occupied by the English 
and French in Dec., 1857, and held, under 
English and French Commissioners, till Octo- 
ber, 1861. 

Canute (called Cmit in the English of his 
own day — a word that Pope Paschal II. could 
not pronounce, and therefore Latinised into 
fcanutus). King (5. circa 995, 9, 1017, 

1035), was the younger son of Swegen, 
or Sweyn, King of Denmark, and the first 
foreign conqueror of all England. His 
connection with England began in 1013, 
when, being still a hid in years, he accom- 
panied his father on the great expedition that 
-forced the English to take Sweyn as their 
king and drove Etholred into exile. Young 
as he was, his father entrusted him with the 
Command of the fieet and the care of the 
l|Q4tn|68 when starting on his southward 
i!iiil^i|i|(4rom Gainsborough. But a. few 
xhnht^^ter (Candlemas, 1014) Swejn ended 
luis dky^ and the Danish fieet, with cme voice, 
chose l^nute as his successor. By his 
father’s death he became, for a time, a land- 
less viking, a splendid adventurer; for the 
English at once restored their native; king to 
fhip throne, and the Danish crowU fell, to 
Sweyn’s elder son Harold. CauglJ unpre- 
jwured by a sudden march of Ethwred, he 
sailed, away from Lindesey, cut off t& hai^s, 
ears, imd noses of the hostages, But the 
wretches a^ore at Sandwich, and w£t off to 
Denmark. Next year (1016) he b|ck 
again at Sandwich with a powerful wet |^d 
army Coasting round to Poole wy£jhe 
landed his men. and in a few itic^hs ^as 
master of Wessex. The first daya|^f l£l6 


saw him in Mercia also; his burnings and 
ravagings soon compelled submission; at 
[^ster he was ^tting ready to lay siege to 
London, the only part of England that still 
defied his power, ^ut at this moment the 
death of Ethelred, and the accession of hU 
vigorous son Edmund to the command of the 
national cause, gave a new turn to the confiict. 
Inside London, Edmund was chosen king; 
outside, Canute ; and a fierce and chequei^ 
struggle between the rivals began. Edmund 
rallied the men of Wessex to his standard ; 
there were two Danish sieges of London, both 
unsuccessful ; five minor battles, four of 
which are given as English victories, one as 
doubtful ; and one last great battle, that of 
Assandun, in Essex {Achingion or Ashdon), 
This wae^a terrible, seemingly a crushing, 
overthrow of Edmund. But while tbas 
triumph assured Canute a kingdom in Eng- 
land, it failed to tear Wessex from the 
indomitable Edmund. At Olney, in the 
Severn, the rivals came together, and agreed 
on a division of the land between them which 
made the Thames the ffiominon boundary of 
their dorniniilhis. This compact had, however, 
but a brief trial. On St. Andrew’s Day (Nov. 
30) Edmund died; and in 1017 Canute was 
accepted as king of the whole kingdom (1017 
— 1035) . Hisreign was comparatively unevent- 
ful. He began it by dividing the realm into 
four earldoms, giving two of thorn to Danes, 
a third to Edric, the treacherous Englishman, 
and keeping Wessex under his own immediate 
rule. He put away his Danish wife and 
married Emma, King Ethelred’s widow, a 
lady nearly double his age. He slew the one 
son. of Ethelred who was within his reach, 
Edwy, and sent the two little sons of his dead 
antagonist to Norway, to be made away with 
there. He had three other Englishmen of 
high rank put to deafli, and soon took the same 
course with the traiUj^ ^ Edric. Next year 
(1018) he wrung from The country a payment 
of £83,000 to satisfy his fleet, the bulk of 
which thereupon carried his army back to 
Denmark. Having thus established his throne, 
he entered upon the line of conduct that has 
gained him the good word of modem his- 
torians, purposing henceforward to rule 
England for the English and by the English. 
One by one the leadi^ men of Danish birth 
were removed from England or slain, and 
their places given to Englishmen. Thus the 
famous Godwin and renowned Leofric came 
to hiid posts of the highest trust ; indeed, 
after a little, Canute handed over to the 
former his own special care, the earldom of 
Wessex. He confirmed the 1|^8 of King 
Edgar, who had made no distinenon between 
the Danish and purely English parts of bis 
kingdom, treating all his subjects Msmembersof 
the same body politic. He sought to gain the 
^vpur of the people hy religious foundationo, 
% gifts to monasteries and churches, by 
reverence to the saints and holy placee 
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they revered, by preferring the church- 
men they honoured, and by many other 
gracious and politic acts* Though other coun- 
tries demanded h^s care, he bestowed tho 
largest share of his time and attention on 
England, making her interests his peculiar 
concern. We are told that he even placed 
English bishops in Banish sees, and brought 
English workmen to instrqct his Banish sub- 
jects ill their handicrafts. And in England 
itself he seems to have favoured Wessex most. 
Kor is this strange. It is true that he was 
supreme lord of many lands ; Harold’s death 
in 1018 gave him Benmark; Norway he con- 
quered in 1028 ; in 1031 he invaded Scotland, 
and made King Malcolm admit his superiority; 
Sweden is also reckoned among his vassal 
kingdoms. But no one of these cd^ild in real 
worth compare with England; and of England, 
Wessex was the fairest portion. In 1027 he 
made a journey to Home, and wrote from 
thence a letter to his English people, full of 
penitence for the past, good promises for the 
future, and lofty moral sentiment. He was 
in high esteem am^g foreign princes; his 
sister Edith marri^ Robert, the Norman 
duke; his daughter Gunhild, King Henry 
III. of Germany. He died at Shaftesbury in 
November, 1035, perhaps still under forty 
years of age. Canute has been greatly 
praised by some modern historians. Br. Stubbs 
reckons him among tho ** conscious creators 
of English greatness Mr. Freeman’s judg- 
ment of his policy and character is exceedingly 
favourable. Cleariy his rule brought many 
blessings to England ; under it she enjoyed 
long unbroken peace, a firm, yet humane, 
administration of the laws, and a comparative 
freedom from vexatious imposts and oppres- 
sions. In his later years he issued a body of 
laws which testify to his preservation, in full 
integrity, of the national constitution, to his 
regard for religion, t<||^is strict impariiality, 
and respect for the people’s rights. The quiet 
that settled down on the land may, perhaps, 
be explained in x>art by his institution of the 
KmoarU^ a permanent force of fighting-men, 
3,000 or 6,000 in number, owing obedience to 
a military code — ^the earliest approach to a 
standing army in England. Not without 
reason did the common folk cherish his 
memory, if only by repeating simple tales of 
his sayings and doings. 

.4nalo-Sa«on Chronicle: Freeman, Sietory of 
the Norman Conquwt, voL 1.; Laraenberg, 
uinylo-Sowonr Kings, vol. ii. [J. R.] 

Capa Sratoiiy which lies to the e^t of 
Nova Beotia, and is now incorporated with it, 
was first discovered by Cabot in 1497, but 
remained practically uninhabited until 1714, 
when it was occupied by the French for fish- 
ing purposes ; a few years later the to^n of 
liOuisbourg was built, and the French estab- 
Bdied a regpilar settlement on the isl aq^ 
which formed a convenient basis for hostiliu|| 
agaiiist Nova Scotia. Xn 1744> an atta^t 


was 'made upon Port Royal, the capital of 
Nova Scotia, by Be Quesnay, the Governor^ 
Cape Breton; tho English, in retaKatid!^ 
attacked and took Loui^urg, and held Cape 
Breton until the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748. In 1758 Louisbourg was again taken 
by the English under the command of Admiral 
Boscawen and General Wolfe, and all its 
fortifications destroyed. A few years after- 
wards, Cape Breton was created a separate 
colony, and Sydney, its present capital, was 
founded in 1820. However, it was incorpo- 
rated with Nova Scotia, and 4ft ever since 
that time remained a county, 

B. Brown, Hist of Cape Breton, 1869. 

Cape Coast Castle. [West Afbica.] 

Cape Colony. [South Africa.] 

Capgrave> John (5. 1393, d. 14G4), was 
Prior of Lynn in Norfolk, and provincial of the 
order of Augustinian Friars in England. He 
wrote a Chronicle of England extending from 
the creation to the year 1417, and a work 
entitled The Book of the lllmirioue Henries, 
which contains the lives of great men who 
have borne the name of Henry. Capgrave is 
one of our few contemporary authorities for 
the early part of the fifteenth century and 
reign of Henry VI., and his works are of 
some value. His Chronicle and Book of the 
Illustrious Henries have been edited, in tho 
Rolls Series, by Mr. F. C. Hingeston. 

Caradoc (Cakactacus) (d. circa 54). A 
British chief, said to have been son of Cuno- 
belin or Cymbeline. At the head of the 
Silurians of tho West, Caradoc carried on a 
struggle of nine years against the Romans 
under Vespasian and Plautius. After sus- 
taining frequent defeats, he was at length 
driven out of his own district and compelled 
to take refuge with the Brigantes, whose 
queen, ('artismandua (q.v.), delivered him up to 
Ostorius Scapula (a.p. 51). He was carried ,, 
in chains to Rome, where his dignity an^ 
noble bearing are said to have induced thdv'' 
Emperor Claudius to order roloase. Hi# ' 
subsequent history is unknom. ; 

Tocitns, Annal., lib. xii., and jfii, $ 

Dio Cassius, lib. ix. 'W/' 

CarausiuB (d. 293) was a of 

Batavia, and the first Comes Litt^^ Sax- 
•onici.” In this office he managed td%^mu- 
kte great wealth, and, in 286, with the aid, 
of some Frankish warriors, seized the ipeat 
naval station of Gesoriacum, and proCijaimed 
himself one of the Emperors of His 

' talents enabled him to keep this: position and 
maintain his power in Britain till 298, when 
he was murdered by his own Cfficsr, Allectu#; 

Carberry Kill (near Muiifielbur^) is 
the place where the forces of ]^hweU and 
Queen Mary met those of the* Confederate. 
Lords, June 14, 1667. There was no actual 
collision, but Bothwell, seeing that his chances 
of victory were almost hopeless, made his 


ascape, while Mary surrenderad herself ‘to 
.^irkcaldy of Grange. 

^ OaMlwell, Edward, Viscowt (ft. 1813, 
d. 1886), was educated at Winchester, and 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he was elected 
fellow. He entered Parliament in 1842 
as member for Clitheroe. He supported Sir 
H. Feet in the financial changes of 1845 — I 
46. He was Secrete^ to the ^easury from ’ 
1846 — 46, and Presiaent of the Board Of | 
Trade in Lord Aberdeen’s administration. Li | 
1869 he ac^ted the office of Chief Secretary i 
for Ireland^nder, Lord Palmerston, and was 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster from 
1861 to 1864, when he became Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. In Dec., 1868, he 
became Secretory for War -under Mr. Glad' 
stone. In this capacity his name is associated 
with a very important reform of the British 
army. The increased demands of India, the 
sti i&ng success of the Prussian army reserve 
svstem in the war with Austria (1866) and 
the Franco- German War of 1870, combined 
to suggest the need of an increased army 
reserve. Mr. Caijiwcll provided this by 
shortening the tern! of service to twelve 
years^six ^‘with the colours,” six in the 
reserve ; and ** linked ” the existing battalions 
in pairs, assigning to each pair, as a recruit- 
ing-ground, some county or district with 
which they had usually a traditional connec- 
tion. A ** military centre,” or dep6t, was 
formed lor each such district, and the Militia 
and Volunteers also associated with it. It was 
during his tenure of office ^in 1871) ' that the 
purchase of commissions, alter the House of 
Lords had refused to abolish it, was done 
away with by royal warrant. He completed 
the competitive system in the army. His 
reforms, which destroyed the historical 
associations of the old (numbered) raiments, 
were violently opposed, but have since been 
^ fully justified. In 1.874 he resigned with 
. his colleagues, and was made a peer. 

; ,Oair4xiage Bay, in St. Lucia. Here, in 
1778, the Frex^, under the Count d’Estaing, 
defeated' by the British, imder Admii^ 
and Gexieral Mleadows. 

> . OwiW; Sib Geohob (d, 1613?}, secre- 
tb Sir Christopher Hatton, ^as sent 
by El^beth sjb her ambassador to Poland, 
Io97, and by James I, to France, 1606—9. 

li^lation of the State of France was printed 
by Dr. Bird in 1749. ^ 

iOwfiWf Sir Peter (d. 1575), of: Mobun . 
Ofteiy, in Devonshire^ spent his bc|rhood‘at 
the court of France and on his murn to ; 
Engli^d entered th^e service of Hexay 
On the outbreak of the Westofu retiiliioto in i 
1649, Sir Peter and his brother were Mt dlw'n > 
to Devonshire wth orders to* crush w inlur^ 

' gents ; iftiey were, hbV®ver,.uitohle to ifokehead 
ai^nst them until the Rrriral pf , 

nvents under Lord RuiiselL and Do» ^ G < 

in fact, the violence if the Carew\jpirty'^s ' 


field by Somerset to have widely extendea 
the reoeUion, After the defeat of the insur* 
gents, Carew espoused the cause of Mary« 
whom he proclaimed in Devonshire, 1553* 
Very soon afterwards, however, he joined tho 
anti-Spanish pa^y, and was entrusted with 
the' task of raising Devonshire, while Sir 
Thomas W yatt was to raise Kent. His action, 
however, in the rebellion of 1549 had made 
him* so unpopular with the country people 
tiiRt he was unable to do anything effectual 
against the government, and was compelled 
to seek an asylum in France for the re- 
mainder of Mary’s reign. In 1560, Carew 
was appointed one of the couimissioners to 
negotiate the Treaty of Leith (q.v.), and in 
the same year was entrusted with a mission 
to reorganise the army in Scotland. A few 
years later Sir Peter became one of tho 
colonists of Munster, where many cruelties 
are attributed to him. He joined the expedi- 
tion of Essex in 1575, hut died the same year. 

Carew^s Life, by John Vowel, was edited by 
Mr. Maclean, Lond., 1857. 

' Cargill, Donald, of the most extremo 
of the Covenanting clergy, was a chief pro- 
moter of the Sanquhar Declaration, 1680. 
For having excommunicated Charles IT. and 
the Duke of York, he was, on his capture at 
Glasgow, token to Edinburgh and executed^ 
July 26, 1681. [Cameronians.] 

Carleton, Sir Dudley. [Dorchester^ 
Lord.] 

Carleton, Guy. [Dorchester, Lord.] 

Carleton, Henry Boyle, 1st Baron 
(d, 1725), was a leading Whig politician. In 
IZOl hewascreated Lord Chancellor and Under 
Treasurer of the Exchequer. He was one of 
those who opposed the “tacking” of tho 
Occasional Conformity Bill, He was em- 
ployed by Godolphin^o request Addison to 
write a poem on the wttle of Blenheim ; tho 
result of his negotiations being The Campaign, 
In 1707 he was made Secretary of State. 
He was one of the managers of Sacheveiell’a 
trial, and in consequence of that ill-advised 
step was compelled to resign his office. On 
the accession of George I., Boyle was raised 
to the peerage, and created Lord President 
of the Council, an office he held until his 
death. “ He was,” says Budgell, “ endowed 
with great prudence and winning address ; 
his long experience in public afiiyrs gave him 
a thQpQugh knowledge of business. ” 

Budgeirs Lives of the Boyles, 


CarHsle was probably a Roman station, 
and has been identified with Li^guvallum in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus, from which, indeed, 
the name has been derived — Caer-Luel. Hia 
towp. was sacked by the Danes in 876, and re- 
built with a strong castle by, William Rufus. 
jjt was held by the ^ Scots duri^ thefir 
Iniure of Cumberland, and the beginning of 
charcSk of St. Mary’s is attributed, to 


David I., King of Scotland. Subsequently 
it was frequently besieged in the course of 
the border wars, one of the most celebrated 
sieges being the unsuccessful one by William 
the Lion (1173). The place surrendered to 
Charles Edward in 1745, and the mayor and 
corporation proclaimed him king. The cathe- 
dral, begun in the of William Eufus, was 

partly destroyed by Q^mwell in 1648. 

Carlisle^ Geokoe William, 7th Eaiil 
OF (5. 1802, d, 1864), was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church. In 1826 he accompanied 
his uncle, the Duke of Devonshire, on his visit 
to Kussia at the coronation of the Emperor 
Nicholas. He was afterwards returned to the 
House of Commons for the family seat of 
Morpeth, and one of his earliest speeches 
was in defence of the character of the 
Kussian emperor. During the agitation of 
the Reform Bill ho enlisted on the side of 
' Earl Grey, and on the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment which followed the success of General 
Gascoyne’s motion, he was returned for York- 
shire, which seat h^e held till the passing of 
the Reform Bill fft 1832. He was (Sief 
Secretary for Ireland from 1836 to 1841, and 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster from 
1849 to 1851. In 1855 he became Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and began a career of 
popularity almost without parallel among 
Irish viceroys. A change in the government 
removed him for a short time; but he re- 
turned again in 1859, and held this office till 
the summer of 1864, when illness compelled 
him to lay it down. 

Carlisle, Lucy, Countess of (5. 1599, 
d. 1660), was the diiughter of Henry Percy, 
ninth Earl of Northumberland. In 1617 she 
was married to the Earl of Carlisle, who died 
in 1636. She was a favourite attendant of 
Queen Henrietta lilaria, and is supposed to 
have been Straffordrs mistress. After his 
death she became the confidante^ and it was 
said the mistress, of Pym, to whom she be- 
trayed all the secrets of the court, and it 
was by her that he was made acquainted with 
the king’s desire to arrest the Mve Members 
in Januan% 1642. In 1648 she seemo to have 
assisted the Royalists with money towards 
raising a fleet to attack England, and on the 
Restoratic/n she was received at court, and 
employed herself in intriguing for the return 
of Queen Henrietta to England, which was 
opposed by Clarendon and others. Very soon 
after the queen’s return she died suddenly. 

CarUsle, The Statute of (1307), passed 
bv Edward L in Parliament, after he had pre- 
viously obtained the consent T)f the barons to 
it in 1305, was intended to prevent the drain 
ot English gold to Rome by clerical exactions. 
• It forbade the payment of tallages * on 
monastic property, and rendered iUegal 
. imposts by wmoh money ^waS to be sent^^t 


of ^ the country. Though never acted UDdn, 
this statute is most important as the precedent 
on which the Acts of Provisors and Preemuninie 
and the whole series of anti-papal assertions 
of English independence were based. 
ktatuUe of the Beolrn^ i. 150. 

ClU^lOW, the seat of one of the great 
castles founded by the Norman conquerors of 
Ireland, was often taken and retaken in the 
rebellion of 1641. In July, 1650, it was 
occupied by the Royalists, and after a short 
siege taken by the Parliamentarians, under 
Sir Hardress waller. On Mai|^ 25, 1798, a 
skirmish took place between the royal troops 
and the rebels, of whom 400 were killed. 

Carnarvon. Henry Howard Molynrux 
Herbert, 4th Earl of (5. 1831, 1890), 

was Colonial Under Secretary of State 
in Lord Derby’s second administration, 
1858 — 9, and Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in Lord Derby’s third administra- 
tion, 1866. He resigned on account of a dif- 
ference of opinion respecting Parliamentary 
Reform, in 1867. In Mr. Disraeli’s cabinet 
in 1874 ho was again Colonial Secretary. 
In 1878 he resigned upon the Eastern ques- 
tion. In 1885 he became Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland in Lord Salisbury’s first administra- 
tion, resigning in January, 1886. Here his 
policy was conciliatory, and he even secretly 
approached Parnell on the subject of Homo 
Riue. But in this, as he subseqTiently made 
clear, he did not profess to speak for his 
colleagues. 

Carnatic was the name formerly given 
to the district in south-eastern India extend- 
ing along the coast from thc^Guntoor Circacr 
to Capo Comorin. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century the country was governed 
by the N abob of the Carnatic at Arcot. It was 
cut up, however, in the south by the Mah- 
ratta kingdom of Tanjore, the British and. 
French sottlcments, and the almost indepen^ 
dent districts of the Polygars of Madun^^ 
Tlnnevelly, &c. It was feudally subject 
the Viceroy, or Nizam, of ^e Deccan. . 
1743 Anwur-ud-Deen was appointed yNaboli 
by the Nizam-ul-Mulk. On his thc; 

succession was disputed between ^J^Chunda 
Sahib, who was assisted by the Frc^^ph, and 
Mohammed Ali, who was supported; by the 
English. The latter succeeded in estabhshing, 
their nominee as Nabob over the gredf^ 
of the Carnatic; but both he and his son,. 
Omdut-ul-Omrah, who succeeded;^ 1795> , 
failed to regain their independejuce*. The 
discovery of their corresp<mdence with' 
Tippoo Sahib (q.v.) determined .Lord -Wei-, 
leslcy on annexing the country... On the 
death of Omduteul-Omrah, therofote, an 
arrangement was made . (1801) .with Azim^ 
iil-Omrah, his nephew^ to the eiroct that the, 
entire civil and military government of the 
state: siipuld be resigned to the Company, and . 
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one-fifth of the revenue should be reserved 
for his support. On his dcMith, in 1825, 
ths title was continued to his infant son, and 
oh the death of the latter, childless, in 1853, 
the title was extinguished. 


Came, Sir Edward (d, 1561), was a 
graduate of Oxford, where he became Doctor 
OT Civil Law in 1524. Ho was frequently em- 
ployed as envoy to various foreign princes bj^ 
Henry VIII. In 1530 he was sent by the 
king to Home to argue against the citation of 
Henry to ajmear at the Papal Court. He 
frequently rdpresented the English sovereign 
at Home under IMarj’’, and in the earlier years 
of Elizabeth’s reign ; but was finally detained 
by Paul IV. at Borne, and compelled to 
become governor of the English Hospital 
there. This was^ declared to be a gross 
violation of the privilege of an ambassador; 
but it is probable that Sir Edward, who dis- 
liked the religious changes of Elizabeth, was a 
willing captive. 

CaroHne, Quern (5. 1683. d, 1737), 
wifcT of King Georg^I., was the daughter 
of John Frederick, Margrave of Branden- 
burg Anspach, In the year 1705 she married 
Prince George of Hanover, over whom, in 
spite of his immorality, she maintained the 
greatest influence during his Ufo. Daring 
the quarrels of her husband and his 
father, she retained her influence over the 
first without forfeiting the esteem of the 
second. In 1727 she was crowned with her 
husband. AVhen Walpole was displaced from 
power, at the commencement of the reign, 
she espoused his cause, being persuaded of 
his financial abilities, and attracted by the 
jointure of £100,000 a year he secured in her 
favour. She therefore persuaded the king that 
Compton was unfitted for the post of minister. 
During her life she continued the firm friend 
.m,pf Walpole, and upheld his policy of x>sace 

home and abroad. She was deeply mOrti- 
Sifiled when he was obliged to relinquish his 
^^^lll^oise scheme. In 1737 she reprieved 
.jpiprteous, who wls condemned for finng on 
the srbwd at Edinburgh. On the outbreak of 
tlie q^uarrel between Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and her husband, she violently es- 
poused the cause of the latter. In consequence, 
she end her son were on extremely bad 
terms, and the queen often expressed a 
wish for the prince’s death. Her influenoe 
over the king^ continued unimpaired fill th^ 
end of her .life, and on her death-1^ the 
mqaarch gave a rather curious testimony of 
it,' The dying queen besought herl^bau^ 
tp marry again. ‘^Non,” answeiiid the 
sobbini^ princo, j’aurai des maitfasseSk^' 

“ Oh, mon Dieu!*’ was the reply 
zi^Smpdohe pas.” Caroline was a wcnian bf 
considerable intellectual ability. $h|: know 
something of philosophy and theolo#, toid 
af^ted the character of patroness o^il 



tare and poetry. She took creditable pains 
to get higher posts in the Church Mled 
hy men of learning and character. She was 
a valuable ally of Walpole, and materially 
assisted him in carrying out his policy. 

The best account of the queen is gained from 
Hervey's tTsmoiri. See aliM> Horace 'Walpole, 
Jfsmotrs, and Stanhope. Hist, q/* Hng. 

Caroline of Brunswick, Qusen, 
wife of Georg© IV. (5. 1768, d, 1821), was the 
daughter of Duke Charles William Frederick 
of Brunswick, who died after the battles of 
Jena and Auerstadt, 1806, and sister of Duke 
William Frederick, who was killed at the 
battle of Ligny, 1815. Her mother, Augusta, 
was daughter of Prince Frederick of Wales, 
and sister of George HI. At the age of 
I twenty-seven the princess was married to 
George, Prince of Wales, afterwards Begent 
and king. A more unforiunato choice could 
not have been made. The prince was already 
mairied to Mrs. FitzHerbert, and although that 
xnarriage was considered void under the 
Royal Marriage Act, he was averse to con- 
tracting any other similar tie. The princess 
had been badly brought up, was clever, 
but uneducated and undisciplined, im- 
pulsive and indiscreet, with a good heart, 
but devoid of regulating judgment. The 
marriage took place on April 8, 1795. A 
daughter, afterwards Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, was born on January 7, 1796. Even 
before this the prince had treated his wife so 
badly as to call forth a remonstrance from his 
father. He now wrote, on April 30, 1796, to 
say that they wore to live apart. This re- 
pudiation of his wife without any reason 
except personal dislike, within a year of their 
marriage, is sufficient to account for, and 
almost to excuse, any conduct of which she 
might afterwards have been guilty. Matters 
remained thus for the next ten vears. The 
princess lived quietly at Blackheaith. In the 
year 1806 rumours were sot afloat that the 
conduct of the princess had been improper. 
She always had a fancy for children, and 
before her death had adopted half-a-dozen. 
At this time she had adopted a child named 
William Austin, and scandal said she was his 
mother. A delicate investigation was ordered, 
evidence was laboriously collected, and a report 
laid before the king. The report acquitted 
the princess of improper conduct, but seemed 
to fix upon her the charge of indiscretion. 
Assisted by Perceval and others, she vigor- 
ously i^fonded herself, and was entirely 
acquitted by a Minute of Council in 1807. 
Princess Charlotte of Wales was heir to the 
crown. As a child she had been allowed to 
see her mother regularly, but "Is she was 
Rowing up t^ permission began to be re- 
fused. Canning and Brougham arrayed 
themselves on the side of Caroline. She had 
the whole force of popular opinion with her, p 
fqfr the prince was very much disliked, and 
^ wrongs of the princess were calculate to . 
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touch the heart of the multitude. The queen 
took a strong dislike to her, and about 1813 
she was forbidden to attend the royal 
drawing-room. In June, 1814, she went 
abroad, with an allowance of £36,000 a year. 
She went first to Brunswick, and then to 
Switzerland and Italy. Her conduct was 
very eccentric, and her suite gradually left 
her, upon which she fell into the hands 
of an Italian family named Borgami. She 
went to Jerusalem, and then returned to 
Itah% living at the Villa d’Este, on the Lake 
of Como. On January 29, 1820, George IV. 
succeeded to the throne, and his wife assumed 
the title of queen. Before this a commission 
had been sent out to Milan to collect o’idence 
of the queen’s conduct during her sojourn at 
the Villa d’Este. The king ordered her 
name to be omitted from the Liturgy, and 
forbade royal honours to be paid her at 
foreign courts. The queen, finding herself 
thus treated at Home, determined to oome t.o 
England. Immediately after her arrival steps 
for bringing her to trial were taken. On 
November 6 a Bill of Pains and Penalties, 
the proceedings in connection with which arc 
popularly known as the Queen’s “ trial,” was 
passed in the House of Lords by a majority of 
twenty-six, but on the third reading the 
majority was only nine, and it was (.with- 
drawn. This result was received with general 
delight throughout the country. On N o vember 
29 the queen wont in procession to St. Paul’s, 
to return thanks for her deliverance from a 
great peril and affliction. In the next session 
of Parliament she accepted a pension of 
£50,000 a year from the government, and 
from that time her popularity gradually de- 
clined. In 1821 George IV. determined to bo 
crowned with groat pomp in Westminster 
Hall. The queen claimed, according to 
ancient precedent, to share the ceremony with 
him. At an early hour on the morning of 
the coronation the qud6n sot out with a coach 
and six. She had no ticket of admittance, 
and was repulsed by the officials. As she re- 
treated the jeers of the crowd followed her. 
This was on July 19, and she died on August 
7. However much she may have boon defi- 
cient in moral dignity, wo may feel convinced 
that there was no foundation for the grave 
charges brought against her character ; and for 
the lighter indiscretions of her life her educa- 
tion and the treatment of hor husband are 
quite sufficient both to account and to atone. 


ham, Memoirs vf this Gour^ of the ^ ^ 

CftTstftVdS) William (6, 1649, d, 1715), 
was educated at Utrecht, where he became ac- 
quainted with SVilliam III. He was accused 
of being implicated in the Rye House Plot, 
^and was tortured at Edinburgh. After tbys 
ttevolution, he acquired great influence wiw 


William, to whom he acted as a sort of un- 
official secretary for Scotch affairs. 7'ha 
kihff appointed Carstares his chaplain in Scot- 
land. In 1704 he became Principal of Edin- 
burgh University, and was one of the active 
supporters of the Union. ‘‘Sprung of that 
respectable middle class,” says Mr. Burton, 
“to whom it has been in a manner the 
peculiar pride of the Scots priesthood to 
belong, he rose to hold in his hands the 
destinies of the proudest heads of the proud 
feudal houses of Scotland.” Carstares was 
a man of undoubted ability, and is honour- 
ably distinguished among the public men of 
his age by his firmness and honesty. A 
volume of hu State Papers and Letters 
was published in 1774, and is of considerable 
value as illustrating Scottish affairs daring 
the Revolution. 

M*Coroiick, Life of Carstares i>refixGd to the 

State Papers; Story, Character niid Career of 

William, Carstares, 1874? Macaulay, Hist, of 

Eng» ; and Burton, Hi$t„ of Scotland. 

Carte, Thomas (5. 1686, d. 1754), l)om 
at Clifton, studied at Oxford, and entered the 
Church. He was a strong partisan of the 
Stuarts. He declined to take the oath to 
George I., and abandoned the priesthood ; and, 
being suspected of complicity in tho Jacobito 
plots of 1715 and 1722, he was obliged to flee 
to France, where he resided for twelve yearn. 

Ho was the author of a Life of Jams^ Duke of 
Ormonde f 3 vols. folio; andaifw^ory of England 
to the year 1654. Both ai'o valuable works, 
showing much learning and industry on the 
paH of the author, though his strong Stuart 
partisanship is very marked, especially in the 
life of Ormonde. 

Carteret, Loud. [Gkanville, John 
Cakterbt, Eakl.] 

Cartb.ii8iaiiS, The, one of the regular 
monastic orders, was an offshoot of the 
Benedictines, instituted at Chartreuse near 
Grenoble, by Bruno of Cologne, in 1080, 
Tho rule resembled that of the Benedict- 
ines, but was much more rigorous and 
austere. Tho Carthusians came into England^ a ; 
about 1180 ; but they failed to make much : 
way in tho country. There were only niiie ' 
monasteries of the order in England : ^ the 
Charterhouse (the name, of course, a 
corruption for Chartreuse) in London/ and . 
those at Witham, Henton, Beauval, St. Aflhe’fl 
Coventry, Kingston-on-llull, Mountgrac^, 
Eppworth, and Shene. There were no Car- 
thusian nunneries in England. ^ 

Cartismaoidiia was thesQueen of thb 
Brigantes, from whom Caractacus, ^ter. hie 
defeat by the Romans (a.d. 51), sought shelter., 
and assistance, nnd by whom he was treacher- 
ously betrayed to his enemies. JOauadoc.] 
According to Tacitus, Cartismandua tinitted hei 
husband, Venusius, and married hiS armour ^ 
bearer, Vellocatus. Venusius drove her from 
her territories, and forced her to seek an asylum 
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in the camp of the Romani, who marched 
into the district and took pomesnon of it. 
Taettm, Annak, xU. 86, 40 ; HUt. Ui. 46. 

Cartwright, Thomas (6. 1636, d. 1603^, 
the leader of the Church of England party m 
Elizabeth’s reign which advocated the aboli- i 
tion of episcopacy, was educated at Cambridge, | 
whence he was compelled to withdraw during i 
the Marian persecution. Oh the accession of | 
Elizabeth he returned, and acquired great re- i 
putation as a preacher, becoming so active 
a suppoi’ter of a Presbyterian polity and so 
determined an opponent of episcopacy that 
he was prohibitea from occupying the pulpit, ■ 
and expelled from the university. In 1572 
he published his Admonition to Tarliammt 
(q.v.), and was drawn into a long controversy 
with Archbishop Whitgift. In 1684 he was 
imprisoned by order of Bishop Aylmer, but 
released by the queen. In 1590, after the 
death of his patron, Leicester, Cartwright 
was examined by the Court of Star Chamber, 
and sent to the Ileet Prison, “ for setting up a 
new discipline and a new form of worship;” 
remaining in confinement for nearly two years. 
Hook, XivM of the Archhiihops* 

Caracafg6 was a tax on every carucato or 
hundred acres of land, and was first imposed 
over the whole countrj^ by Richard I. in 1198, 
when the tax was five ^hillings. John, in 
the first year of his reign, fixed it at three 
shillings. A carucato was originally as much 
land as could be ploughed by one team in a 
season, but it afterwards became fixed at one 
hundred acres. 

Cashel, The Synod op (1172), was a great 
assembly of the Irish Church, attended by 
all the archbishops and bishops. The eccle- 
siastical disorders, which had formed one at 
least of the causes which led to the Bull of 
Pope Adrian, and the invasion of Ireland by 
Henry II., were condemned. Thus the mar- 
, riage of the clergy was forbidden, the tithe 
introduced, the appropriation of benefices by 
? laymen, and levying of cashery on the 
C ;^lergy abolished. In other ways, too, the 
^!|l|oman discipline and the authorify qf the 
were recognised. 

' ‘■‘L Giraldos Cambrensis, De ExpvgnaU' Sibtrn, 

; 0ttiftket Xetters are a celebrated col- 
lei^on of documents, supposed to be the 
cpirespondenco between Bothwell ^nd Mary 
9tU^t. Botiiw^l left in Edmbu]:|;h C^tlo 
a casket containing somo pa^s, for 
which he sent after his flight &6m par- 
berry Hill, ttis messenger was interc^cj^ted 
whilst tetuming, and the casket^ an^ . its 
cbntexits fell into the bands of thIrEax} of 
Morton. On a letter from the queei|^ ]^th- 
well contained in the chsr^ th# shtl^was 
an accomplice in pamleyfs miroer %aB t 
founded. The lettos were laid Wora^tho 
Scotch Council of : Qovethnieilii mhdjthe . 
Scotch Parliament adjudged' ' j 


proved (Dec. 1567). They were again pro- 
duced before the English Commissioners at 
Westminster, compared with other writings 
of the queen’s, with which they corre- 
(^nded (Dec., 1568). The letters descended 
horn one Scottish regent to another, and 
finally passed into the hands of the Earl of 
Gowrie. After his execution (1584) they 
disappeared. Thi^ had, however, been 
translated into dinerent languages and pub- 
lished. Mar>' continually asse^d them to 
be forgeries, and demanded first to see the 
originals, then to be provided with copies. 
Neither of these requests was granted. An 
argument in favour of the theory that the 
letters were forgeries is furnished by the fact 
that tho two most criminatory letters were 
evidently originally written in Scotch, and 
tho copies published were a translation of thia 
Scotch original into French. But Mary, until 
after her flight into England, always used tho 
French language in her letters. Thereforo 
the conclusion is that she could not have 
written these letters. But tho question of the 
genuineness of non-existent documents is 
naturally difficult to solve. Amongst English 
historijins, Froude, Burton, and Laing belicvo 
the letters genuine ; Caird and Hosack take 
the opposite view. Of foreign writers on the 
subject, Ranke, Pauli, Mignet, and Gaedeke 
accept the letters, whilst Schiem, Philippson, 
Gauthier, and Chantelauze, deny their authen- 
ticity. 

Gauthier, Jlifana Sfwovf ; JHui-ie Stuart; 

Schiem, Bothwell ; Philippsou, We$t Europa ink 

ZeitalUr von Philij^ II. 

Casriterides, The, or Tin Islands, first 
mentioned by Herodotus, and alluded to by 
Polybius and other early writers, are gener- 
ally identified with the Scilly Isles ; but under 
the name Cassiterides it is very probable that 
the adjacent parts of Devon and ComwaR 
were included. [Scil^,y Isles.] 

Elton, Origins of Eng, Hist, 

Casrivellauntis (Casw'allon), at tho 
time of CiBsars second invasion of Britain (b.c. 
64), was chief of the Cassi, and had shortly 
before usurped the sovereignty of the Trino- 
l)antes and murdered the lawful king. Tho 
Roman invasion drove the tribes of the south- 
east of Britain to form a league, at the head of 
which Cassi vellaunus was placed. For a short 
time he succeeded in repelling the Romans, 
hut his stronghold being captured, and the 
oth^ tribes having deserted him, he sub- 
mitfeS to Ceesar, gave up the country of tho 
Ti'inobantes to Maiidubratius, son of the late 
king, and contented himself with keeping hia 
own domains. After tho dej^^ure of Caesar 
we hear nothing more of Cassivellaunus. 

CaiitiUoxi, The Battle of (14^3), woa ^ 
the last enghgement in the Hundred Years* 
War between England and Erance. In 14te 
the Gascons xote against the French^ and 
besought aid from England. Talbot, Earl 
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Shrewsbury, was sent out, and was ut first 
very succes^l. In June, 1453, hearing that 
the French were besieging OastiUon, a fortress 
on' the Dordogne, he marched with a small 
force to relieve it, but the French were 
stronger than he imagined, and he was 
defeated and slain. With his death all the 
hopes of the English were at on end. 

CHtlebar Bmm (1798). The name 

S 'ven to the engagemtot fought near Castle- 
x on August 26, 1798, during the French 
raid on Ireland. Generals Lake and Hutchin- 
son, with 2,000 Irish militia, a large body of 
yeomanry, and Lord Roden’s fencibles, ad- 
vanced against General Humbert, who had 
landed at Killala on the 17th of the month. 
Humbert had with him 800 French troops, 
and about 1,000 of the Irish rebels. The 
militia, however, would not stand their ground, 
and at once ran ; and the yeomanry following. 
Lake’s guns were taken, and Roden’s horse 
were unable to save the day. Of Lake’s men 
fifty- three were killed and thirty-four wounded; 
the French loss was heavier, but they took 
fourteen guns and 200 prisoners, and the town 
of Castlebar fell into the hands of the insur- 
gents, with whom it remained for about a 
fortnight, till the surrender of Humbert at 
Ballinamuck, on September 8th. 

Ga»8tler6agh| Yiscovkt. [London- 

DEURY.] 

Castles, of which there are remains of 
nearly 600 in England alone, belong chiefly to 
the period between the Norman Conquest and 
the' middle of the fourteenth century. It is true 
that strong places were fortified by Alfred , 
and his successors ; but these would rarely 
be more than a mound and a ditch, with 
wooden tower and palisade; and Domesday, 
which mentions forty-nine castles, gives only 
one stone castle, viz., Arundel, as existing under 
the Confessor. They were a Norman product, 
even when, as at Hereford and Warwick, 
strong earthworks in place of masonry show 
that the Norman builder used an existing 
English fortress. They are identical in type 
with the great castles of Normandy, and 
keep pace with them in development. Thus 
the essential ptfint of the Norman castle is the 
massive recrtangular keep, with walls as much 
as 20 feet thick, and, as at Rochester, over 100 
feet high, with its stairs, chapel, chambers, 
kitchen, well — making it complete in itself as 
a last resort. The base court in the castles 
buRt immediately aftet the Norman Conquest 
Oxford, London, Newcastle) was for 
some years left to the protection of a stockade. 
"V^en this was replaced by circuit walls, with 
a strong gatehouse, we have complete the 
Norman system of fortification by solid works 
of great passive strength. The “ Edwardian” 
castle Carnarvon) exhibits a system, 
which completely superseded this, of conceh- 
, vtric works, with skilful arrtogement of parts, 

. 4 Q as to include a far larger area. SoiCh 


a castle as Bamborough could accommodate 
a large mnison with stores, horses, and 
cattle, and could be stormed only in detail. 
The duke in Normandy had exercised the right 
of holding a garrison in the castles of his 
barons, and the Norman kings of England 
jealously maintained the requirement of a royal 
licence lor their erection. Of the forty-nine in 
Domesday, thirty were built by the Conqueror 
himself. In the anarchy of Stephen’s days, 37 5 
were built, or, according to Ralph de Diceto, 

I, 116. Henry II.', on his accession, had to 
besiege and recover for’ the crown the 
‘‘adidterino” castles; and after the revolt of 
1173 it became a definite policy of the crown 
to keep down their numbers, and have a 
voice in the appointment of castellans. One of 
the first steps of the barons of 1258 was to sub- 
stitute nineteen of themselves for the alien 
favourites as guardians of the royal castles, 
and the last stand of the defeated party was 
made in Do Montfort’s castle of Kenilworth 
from Oct., 1265, to Dec., 126^1 After this the 
castles ceased to be a menace to royal power. 
The Edwardian castles were chiefly national 
defences on the coast or the Welsh and Scotch 
Marches. The number of licences to ^‘crenel- 
late and tenellate ” rises to its height in the 
reigns of Edward II. and Edward HI.; 
the Commons in 1371 even petition that 
leave to do this may bo given freely for all 
men’s houses and for the walls of boroughs. 
•But those were castellated mansions rather 
than true castles. In them the keep sinks to 
a guardhouse, the walls are less solid, the 
windows are adapted to convenience rather 
than defence. However, under the Stuarts 
such fortified mansions proved capable of 
standing a siege. But the last castles are not 
later than Tudor times, and oven the “ Peel ” 
towers, for defence against the Scots, fell 
into ruin after the union of the kingdoms. 
The castles had been a heavy cost and 
trouble to the crown. Bridgnorth alone had..<. : 
cost in repairs £213 during Henr^' II. ’s reignj^l^ 
the Constable of Bridgnorth besides was paid^’ 
40 marks salar}*^; and the jurors of 125S 
declared it required £20 a year to keep it HU 
in time of peace. The tenure of castle guai% V 
at the rate of forty day s’, service for a, knight’s 
foe, commuted often for a mark on the fee, 
was a burden vexatious both to nobles and 
gentry. Some castles, like Lancaster and 
Richmond, were asrociated with a quasi-xoyal 
jurisdiction over the district. In others the 
lords would bo only too ready to arrogate 
such rights. Many, ho doubt, like Bridg- 
north, served as centres of tyranny^ even 
when in royal hands. And this textdepoy 
probably accounts for the frequeht cltangi^s 
made by the crown in the persoxfs chosen as 
royal constables, suud for the that Ed- 
ward I. finds it nec?tesary,.eveii after Henry 

II. ’s determined assertion of ro^al rights, to 
make the. Quo Warranto inquiry into the 
jhrisdictions claimed by each of his barons. 




It is only by closely tracing the local history 
of some one great castle that the justice can 
be realised of Matthew Paris's description of 
them as ** nests of devils and dens of tmeves/’ 
or the bitter words of the contemporary Eng- 
lish monk of Peterborough on the castles of 
Stephen's reign : — ** They filled the land full 
of castles, and when they were finished, filled 
them with devils and evil men; . . . then 
they tortured men and women for their gold 
and silver ; . . . then plundered they and 
burned all the towns; . . . they spared 
neither church nor churchyard; . . . they 
robbed the monks and the clergy; . . . 
the eaith bare no Corn; tho land was all 
ruined by such deeds; and it was said 
openly that Christ slept and His saints." 
The castles of Engknd, on many sides 
illustrate the national history. Berkeley has 
its story of royal tragedy, Kenilworth of 
constitutional struggle, Carlisle of border 
romance. The names of Montgomery and 
Balliol and Granville recall the baronial 
families who brought into England the titles 
of their Norman castles. And the immense 
households which tile later spirit of chivalry 
gathered together into Alnwick, or Lancaster, 
or Warwick made the castle of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries a local centre of vast 
social influence, even when the days of its 
military and constitutional domination had 
passed away. 

Viollet*le>Du^ Eeaay on Military Architee- 
iure; J. H. Parker, Domeatio Architecture; 
G. T. Clark in Archceolog, Journal, i. 93, zxiv. 
92 ; King, Munimenta ; the Begiatrum 

d6 Richmunde ; Selden, Titlee of Honour; Madox, 
Baronia Anglioa; Dugdale, Baronage of Eng- 
land; Lord/ Report on the Dignity of a Peer, 
1825-9, 2ud Beport, pt. i. ; and the good oounty 
histories, such as Surtees, Durham, Eyton, 
Shropshire, &c, [A. L. S.] 


Cateau Cambreais^ Thb Treaty of 
(April2, 1569), was concluded between France, 
Spain, and England after the accession of 
*yjElizabeth. The chief difficulty in bringing 
l^about the peace had been the question of 
vilpalais, which the French were determined to 
l&ep. Finally it was arranged that the 
VSienoh should keep the town for eight years, 
imd then restore it. The French gaye up 
th^r claims on Milan and Naples ; they also 
ngre^ to evacuate and raze the lortaesses 
they had built on the Scottish border, and to 
me substantial bonds for the restitution of 
Calais. The Dauphin and Dauphii^ss were 
to confirm the treaty, and to agr& to re- 
cognise Elizabeth's right to the |£nglmh 
crown. t 

The treaty is given in Bymer, PcBdsraJkv. 

CttiitsbT, WxLLZAM {d, 1485),! ono<> of 
Bichat Ili.'s ministers, was Speakfr of the 
House of Commons in 1484, and item#!, to 
have ow:^ his rise to Lord Has4^8, ,'of 
whom he was at first a close foUowei&tho^h 
he afterwards deserted his oaui§ w|^en 
Hastings fell under the disple^|kd:e 
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Hichard. He was taken at the battle of 
Bosworth and put to death by the orders of 
Henry VII. The thrCe principal advisers of 
KieWd III. — Catesby, Sir Bichard Batcliif, 
and Lord Level, are held up to opprobrium 
with him in the well-known contemporaiy 
rhyme : — 

«The Cat, the Bat, and Level the Bog, 

Bale all England under the Hog." 

CfttllodrAl is properly the chief church 
of the diocese, in which the bishop's seat was 
established. The ecclesiastical organisaUon 
on the Continent generally followed the lines 
of the political organisation of the Boman 
Empire. The province usually became the 
diocese, and the church of the provincial capital 
became the seat of the bishop. In England, 
however, Christianity was largely brought’ 
by missionaries, who lived together under 
monastic rules. Hence, among others, many of 
the English cathedrals — e.g,, Worcester — were 
originally monastery churches, over which a 
bii£op was set. In other cases the bishop 
was set over a district, and chose his own 
cathedral church. Hence tho bishops' seats 
were frequently changed, till after the Norman 
Conquest they were ordered to be fixed in cities 
and walled towns. Thus, among others, the 
older cathedrals of Sherborne, Selsey, and 
Dorchester gave place to those of Salisbury, 
Chichester, and Lincoln. [Bishopric.] 
English cathedrals were Of two classes, accord- 
ing to their origin. The clergy attached to them 
were in some cases monks, in others secular 
canons. In the first case the bishop reckoned 
as abbot of the monastery, in the second case 
he was the head of his chapter. In both 
cases, however, tho secular and official duties 
of the bishop tended to sever him from his 
cathedral, and the chapter took possession of 
it. The dean became more powerful than 
the absent bishop, who was gradually driven 
from his own church, and retained little save 
a visitatorial power over his chapter. The 
annals of most media}val episcopates are full 
of the quarrels between the bishop and the 
monks or chapter, leading to constant appeals 
to Borne and a diminution of tho episcopal 
authority. In the reign of Henry VIII., 
after the suppression of the monasteries, the 
monastic cathedrals were re-modelled. Tliese 
“cathedrals of the new foundation” are 
Canterbury, Carlisle, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
Bochester, Winchester, and Worcester. The 
bishop^cs founded by Henry VIII. — Bristol, 
Chesfec, Gloucester, Oxford, Peterborough, 
and Westminster — were provided with cathe- 
drals after the same model. Westminster, 
though it lost its bishop, has returned its dean 
and its .position as a cathedral church. In 
recent times new bishoprics have been founded, 
and the bishop's seat established in old 
collegiate and parish churobes,, which have been 
turned into cathedrals at Manchester, Bipon/ 

. I^iverpoot, St. Albans, Newcastle, 8outhweU| 
J^othwark* and Birmingham. [Chaptbb.] 
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Walcott, Cathsdralia: Freeman, CaJthedral 
Chureh of Wells, and Xom. Conq.. iv. 414—420; 
Dioootan HiotorieOf published by the Society for 
Fromoting Christiau S^iowledge. [M. C.] 

Catherine of Aragon, Queen, first 
wile of Henry VIII. (A. 1486, d, 1536), was 
the youngest of the four daughters of Ferdi- 
nand King of Aragon, and Isabella, Queen 
of Castile. The foreign policy of Henry VII. 
was based on a renewal and development 
of the traditional media3yal alliance between 
England and the Spanish kingdoms. Hence, 
as early as 1492 a treaty was m^e between the 
two monarchs to cement their friendship by 
intermarriage. In 1498, Arthur, the eldest 
son of Henry VII., was contract^ to Cathe- 
rine by proxy, and in 1501, when Arthur was 
fifteen years old, Catherine was sent to England. 
The marriage was then celebrated in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; but four months afterwards 
Arthur died. It was agreed that Catherine 
should be married to Henry, Arthur’s younger 
brother. A papal dispensation was obtained 
to le^lise such a marriage, and a contract of 
marriage was made. When Henry VIII. 
ascended the throne, in 1509, his first act was 
to marry Catherine. Ho was then eighteen 
years old, and she was twenty-four. Catherine 
was not handsome, but she was lively, of an 
amiable disposition, well-informed, and de- 
voted to her husband Her married life was 
at first happy. But of her three sons and 
two daughters, all died in infancy except 
Mary. She ceased to bear children, and 
showed the effects of advancing years much 
more than did Henry VIII. She had lost 
Henry’s affections, but still retained his 
esteem, when Anne Boleyn appeared upon 
the scene. With the growth of the king’s 
attachment to Anne scruples about the 
validity of his marriage with Catherine 
arose in his mind. In 1527 these scruples 
went so far that he consulted with Cardinal 
Wolsey how to obtain a divorce. Through- 
out the complicated negotiations for that 
purpose Catherine, alone and friendless as she 
was, preserved a firm and dignified attitude. 
She was submissive to Henry’s will on all 
small points, but refused to make any ad- 
missions which might facilitate a divorce. 
She stood upon the justice of her cause, and, 
though Wolsey and the papal nuncio, Cam- 
peggio, plied her in every way, she remained 
firm. On June 1, 1529, she and the king 
appeared before the legate at Windsor. 
Catherine refused to admit the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, saying she had appealed 
to Rome. The Pope, Clement VII., being 
in the power of the Emperor Charles V., 
who was Catherine’s nephew, was driven to 
receive the appeal and advoke the case to 
,Rome. Wolsey had failed, and his disgra^ 
followed. Still Henry patiently pursued his 
• object of obtaining a divorce from Rome ; 
as this became more improbable, he attempted 
to intimidate the Pope. In 1531 Cathei^e 


was ordered to leave Windsor ; she retired to 
Ampthill, and was no longer treated as queen. 
She still remained firm in her position that she 
was the king’s wife by lawful marriage, and 
would so abide till the court of Rome shall 
have made thereof an end.” But Henry VIII. 
made an end his own way. On March 30, 
1533, Cranmer was made Archbii^op of 
Canterbi^y. He cited Catherine to appear 
before him at Dunstable. Catherine paid no 
heed to his citation, and was pronounced con- 
tumacious. On May 23 Cranmer gave his 
decision that the marriage was null and void 
from the beginning, as contmeted in defiances 
of the Divine prohibition. From this time 
Catherine was styled in England the Dowager 
Princess of Wales. At Easter, 1634, Pope 
Clement VII. pronounced Henry’s marriage 
with Catherine to be lawful, and ordered the 
king to take back his legitimate wife. Henry 
VIII. replied by an Act of Parliament de- 
claring the mamage unlawful, and making it 
treason to question the lawfulness of his 
maniage with Anne Boleyn. Catherine 
lived in retirement in one of the royal 
manors. Henry VIII. did not cease to en- 
deavour to procure from her submission to his 
will, but she constantly asserted the lawful- 
ness of her marriage. She died at Kimbolton 
in January, 1536, and on her deathbed wrote 
Henry a letter assuring him of her forgive- 
ness, and commending to his care their 
daughter Mary. By Henry’s orders she was 
buried with becoming pomp in the abbey 
church of Peterborough, which was soon 
after erected into a cathedral. 

The State Paper f of Henry VIH.’s re'gn ; 

J. S. Brewer, The Reign of Henry VIII . ; Froude, 
History of England; Strickland, Lives of the 
Queons of England, [M. C.] 

Catherine of Braganza, Queen, ^fe 
of Charles II. (5. 1638, d. 1705), was ihe 
daughter of J ohn. King of Portugal. She was 
married to Charles II. in 1662. Her married^ , 
life seems not to have been happy, owing 
her husband’s infidelities and the harshneff^^ 
and neglect with which he treated her. ' 

mixed very little in politics, and, though jsk: 
sincere Roman Catholic, never made any reid > 
attemi)t8 lo get Romanism re-established in 
England. Notwithstanding this, she was ac- 
cused by Titus Oates of plotting against the 
king’s life, but the informer’s equivocations 
were detected by Charles, and the char^ was 
dropped. After her husband’s death she 
lived quietly in England till 1692, when die 
returned to her native countrj^ Where ahe 
spent the rest of her life. 

Catherine of France, Qtsxw^ wile 
of Henry V. (b, 1401, d, 1438), was the daughter 
of Charles VI. In 1420 she was married to 
Henry V., in accordance with the terms of 
the Treaty of Troyes. By him die had only 
one son, Henry VI, In 1423 she took for 
her second husband Owen Tudor, a Welsh 


gentleman attached to the court,. the sihall- 
. 71088 . of whose estate was recomponced by the 
delicacy of his person, being every way a 
very compleat gentleman/’ By him she had 
three sons, the eldest of whom, Edmund 
Tudor, was the father of Henry VII. 
{TuDons.] 


Catherine Kowardi Queen, fifth wife 
of Henry VIIL (b. P1622, d. 1642), was the 
daughter of Lord Edmund Howard, the son 
of the Duke of Norfolk; Educated under the 
care of^the Dowager Duchess of Norfolk, she 
early developed a taste for levity and frivolity, 
^enry VIII. was captivated by her beauty 
and vivacity, and mamed her, July 28, 1640. 
But the levity which had marked her before 
her marriage continued afterwards, and there 
can bo little doubt that she was guilty of 
improper conduct with at least one of her 
former lovers, Derham. In Nov., 1641, she 
was charged with adultery, and sent to the 
Tower. On Dec. 10 two of her paramours, 
Derham and Culpepper, were beheaded. In 
1642 a Bill of Attainder against her was 
passed; and on Feb. 12 following she was 
executed. Immediately afterwards a bill was 
passed making it high treason for any woman 
whom the king married or sought in marriage 
to conceal any questionable circumstances in 
her past life. 

Strickland, Queens of England. 


Catlieriiie Parr, Queen, sixth wife of 
Henry VIII. (6. 1612, 1548), daughter of 

Sir Thomas Parr, was connected by birth 
with the Nevilles and other groat femilies. 
She was carefully educated, and married, at an 
unusually early age, to Edward, Lord Borough, 
who left her a widow, and in her sixteenth 
year she was married, for the second time, to 
John Neville, Lord Latimer, with whom she 
lived happily' for several years. During this 
period she. became greatly attached to the 
doctrines of the Reformers. Lord Latimer 
.^Idied in 1542, and Catherine was besieged 
*;;’by many suitors. She was beautiful, and 
I^Jlmcd for her accomplishments, and her 
^!'<ms1tond’s death had left her in poss^sibn of 
■ of the finest properties in the Idni^om. 
' most favoured of her suitors was Sir 
. '^oinas Seymour, who, however, pifudbntly 
withdrew his pretensions when the Idug cast 
hU eyes upon the lady. In July, 1648, she 
w^^ married to Henry, and this, unUke the 
king’s previous matrimonial alliance^ excited 
Tib dissatisfaction among any clas| of his 
subjects. In the very difficult portion of 
'^ueen she acted with great prudent, ^e 
ministered to the growing bodily infix^itielof 
/the king, and endeared herself to his |^'idi«h. 
:Bat there is no doubt that she. was sinipere 
;and, as far as prudence allowed her, sp 
isnpporter of the Reformers. In sp 
great oantion, Henry conceived a m 
•^her theolbgical learning, and was ^ 
aapon. by Bishop Gardiner to sign a^ 



impeachment against her,, and to order her 
arrest; but Catherine’s skdlfol management 
succeeded in averting the danger. , It is 
probable, however, that Henxy was meditating 
afresh charge of treason against when he 
was overtaken by death. Almost immiediately 
after this event Catherine married her. former 
suitor, Sir Thomas Seymour of Sudeley, the 
Lord High Admiral. Her husband, however, 
neglected her, and obviously fixed his 
afiections on the Princess Elizabeth. The 
union was unhappy, and in August, 1648, she 
died in childbirth. From some words spoken 
by Catherine during her last illness, it has 
been supposed that Seymour poisoned her; 
but there is no evidence to confirm the sus- 
picion. Catherine was the author of a volume 
of Frayera and Maditationa^ and a tract 
called, The Lamentatwna of a Sinner^ which 
is written with a good deal of vigour, and in 
parts with some genuine eloquence. 

Strype, Memorxala; Strickland,, Queena oj 
England, 

Catholic Assooiation. The, was 
founded by Daniel O’Connell in 1823. It 
embraced all classes, and was really repre- 
sentative in character, though not nominally 
so. It received petitions, appointed com- 
mittees, ordered a census of the Catholic popu- 
lation, and collected the Catholic Rent. This 
was a subscription raised aU over Ireland by 
means of officers called Wardens, appointed by 
the Association. O’Oonnoll managed all the 
money that came in, without accounting for 
it to any one. In 1825 Parliament attempted 
to put down the Association by means of the 
Convention Billy but the Association dissolved 
itself before the Bill came into force. This, 
however, was merely in appearance; as a 
matter of fact, it continued to exist, and the 
Catholic Rent was’ still raised. In 1829, after 
the victory won at the Clare election, the 
Convention Bill having expired, the old Asso- 
ciation was renewed, and it declared that 
none but Catholics should in future be elected 
for Irish constituencies. The members also 
began to assemble at monster meetings, to 
which they marched in militaiy array ; but 
a proclamation against these meetings was 
obeyed by the Association. When the Eman- 
cipation Act was passed it was accompanied 
by a measure for suppressing the Association. 
But, its object being fulfilled, the Association 
was dissolved before the Bill hefcame law. 
Sheil and Wyre were the leaders, next to the 
“Lil^tor” himself. 

Catholic Committee, The, was an as- 
sociation of somg of the leading. Catholips in 
Ireland, which was established' ui thA reign 
of William III., and was intended to* watch 
over Catholic interests. The Committee be-^ 
came extremely active during the agitation of 
the last quarter, of. the^ eighteenth, century.* 
In 1791 there was a split m the Committee, 
the bishops an4 the Tipb]em^» liker.Lom 
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Pingal and Lord Kepmare, separating from 
the more violent party; the latter pressed 
for instant emancipation, while the former 
were willing to wait. The violent party 
determined on a convention, and on an 
fiance with the United Irishmen, under 
Byime and Keogh. The consequence was the 
Back Lane Parliament (q. v.) . Meanwhile, how* 
ever, the Committee itself, after a hot debate, 
accepted the Belief Bill of 1793, and the Back 
Lane Parliament dissolved. But from this 
time the moderate party lost influence, and in 
1798 the Committee dissolved itself. In 1809 
and 1871 it was reconstituted, andreassembled 
fora short period. [Catholic Emancipation.] 

Catholic Emancipation. In the 

reign of William III. various statutes had 
been passed against the, Boman Catholics 
which forbade them to hold property in land, 
and subjected their spiritual instructors to 
the penalties of felony. These acts had 
ceased to be applied, but they were a blot 
upon the statute book, and served as a temp- I 
tation to informers. In 1778 an Act, 
brought in, by Sir G. Savile, repealed these 
lienalties with geneml approval. These 
Acts did not apply to Scotland, but it 
was contemplated to repeal similar enactments 
which still disgraced the Scotch statute book. 
This stirred up fanaticism in Edinburghand 
Glasgow in 1779 ; riots took plqpe dn the 
Scotch capital, and the houses of Boman 
Catholics were attacked. A Protestant Asso- 
ciation was established in Scotland, and Lord 
George Gordon, who was more than half a 
madman, was chosen as its president. The 
association spread to England, and a branch 
was established in London, and in consequence 
the disturbances known as the Gordon Biots 
(q..v.) broke out. In 1791 Mr. Mitford brought 
in a Bill for the relief of “ Protesting Catholic 
Pissenters’’ — that is, Boman Catholics who 
protested against the Pope’s temporal author- 
ity, and his right to excommunicate kings and 
absolve subjects from their alle^ance, and 
the right of not keeping faith with heretics. 
Mr. Fox opposed the measure on the ground 
that relief should be given to all Boman 
Catholics. Mr. Pitt expressed similar senti- 
ments. The Bill was altered during its pro- 
gress, and at last it passed in a form which 
allowed Boman Catholics who took an oath 
of allegiance to secure to themselves free- 
dom of education, of holding property, and 
of practising the profession of the law. It 
also allowed Catholic peers to approach the 
king,., Boman Catholics were still worse off 
in Ireland Their public worship was pro- 
'spiibed; they were excluded from all offices 
in the* learnt professions; they Vere deprived 
of the* guardianship of their children ; if they 
had landed estates they were forbidden to in- 
termarry withe Protestants^ In 1792* some of 
^e worst. of these disabilities wete removed by 
the ]^h> Parlhunent, and in 1 793 this relief waa 
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further extended. The restraints on worship 
and education, even the disposition of property, 
were removed ; they were admitted to vote at 
elections on taking the oath of allegiance and 
abjuration; they could hold some of ^e 
higher civil and. military offices, and could 
anjoy the honours and endowments of the 
University of Dublin. In the same year a 
similar Bill was passed for the relief of Scotch 
Boman Catholics. In 1799, when the Union 
with Ireland was in contemplation, Pitt in- 
tended to admit Irish Boman Catholics ^9 the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. But 
George III. was strongly opposed to this step, ,1 
and would not allow his minister to give any 
.direct pledge. When Pitt attempted, after 
the Union, to carry out his tempered scheme 
of relief, the king refused his consent, and 
Pitt resigned office. After this the question 
slept, but in 1803 the Catholics obtained a 
further slight measure of relief on condition 
of subscribing the oath of 1791. In May, 
1806, Lord Grenville moved for a committee 
of the whole House to consider a petition 
from the Boman Catholics of Ireland; hut 
his motion was negatived by a majority of 
129. A similar motion was made by Fox in 
tho House of Commons, but it was lost by a 
majority of 112. In 1807 an attempt was 
made by the ministry to admit Boman Catholics 
in Ireland to tho higher staff ax)pointment 8 of 
the army. This attempt they were obliged by 
the king to abandon, and as his Majesty went 
on to require from them a written declaration 
that they would propose to him no further 
concession to the Catholics, they were obliged 
to resign. Their successors, under the Duke 
of Portland and Mr. Perceval, were opposed 
to the Boman Catholic claims ; still numeious 
petitions were presented by Irish Boman 
Catholics, and similar petitions were presented 
in 1810 in favour of English Boman Catholics, 
lilany Protestants began to petition for tho . 
relief of their Catholic brethren, and tho feeling 
in the univeraitiesbccame less strongly oppost^d 
to change. After the murder of Mr. Percevayf 
tho Marquis Wellesley was charged with thdt; 
formation of a ministr}’', and made the settle^* ' 
ment of tho Catliolic claims the basis of his 
programme. He did not, however, suceeSd^ 
In the same year Mr. Canning carried a 
motion for tho consideration of the laws 
affecting Catholics by a maj ority of 1 29. In the 
Lords a similar motion was lost by a single vote. 
A Catholic Association (q.v.) had beeri lonned 
in Ireland in 1823. During Mr. Canning’s 
tenure of office it had been dissolved, in the 
hope that-he would be sure to ceary out hiS 
well-known views. After his death, in 1827, 
it was reconstructed. In 1828 it secured the’ 
return of Daniel O’Connell for the ^unty of 
Clare. ]Mr. Peel and the Duke of Wellin^on 
were convinced that the time for settling tho 
question of the Catholic daims' had now 
’ arrived^ Besides other difficulties^ they had 
‘ te lace the strong opposition of the king. 
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Oeorge IV., who now expressed as much ob- 
jection to the measure as his lather had 
done. At last the king was persuaded to edlow 
the ministry ""to draw up three * measures, 
one to suppress the Catholic Association, one 
a Relief Bill, and the third to revise the 
franchise in Ireland. After some delay 
caused by the king, Peel introduced the 
measure of Catholic Relief. It admitted 
Homan Catholics, on taking a new oath instead 
of the oath of supremacy, to both Houses of 
Parlmment ; to all corporate offices ; to all 
judicial offices, except in the ecclesiastical 
courts ; to all civil and political offices, except 
those of Regent, Lord Chancellor in England 
and Ireland, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Roman Catholics were still restrained in the 
exercise of Church patronage. The motion 
to go into Committee was agreed to by a 
majority of 188. The Duke of Wellington 
said, on the second reading of the Bill, in the 
House of Lords : “ I, my Lords, am one of 
those who have probably passed a longer 
period of my life engaged in war than most 
men, and principally, I may say, in civil war, 
and I must say thik* that if I could avoid,* by 
any sacrifice whatever, even one month of 
civil war in the country to which I am 
attached, I would sacrifice my life in order to 
do it.” The Bill was opposed in the Lords 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and several 
others of the episcopal bench, but it was 
carried on April 10, 1829, by 218 to 109. 
The king gave his consent with ^eat reluc- 
tance. Sir Robert Peel writes in nis memoirs 
a solemn declaration that he acted throughout 
in this measure from a deep conviction that 
they wore not only conducive to the general j 
welfare, but that they had become impera- ; 
tively necessary to avert an imminent and 
increasing danger from the interests of the 
Church, and of the institutions connected 
with the Church. 

PeeVs Memoirs ; St^leton, George Oamiing 
s and his Times ; Pauli, Eng . Qsschichts ssU 1816 ; 

■A Adolphus, Hist, of Eng.; May, Const. Bist. of 
^ Eng. [O. B.] 

Cato Street Conspiracy (1B20) was 
name given to a wild plot formed by a 
XPumber of desperate men, having feur its chief 
object the murder of Lord Castlex^c^h and 
tho rest of the ministers. The originators 
were a man named Arthur Tbistlewood, who 

once been a subaltern officer* Ings* a 
butcher, Tidd and Brunt, shoemf^ers, and 
Davidson, a man of colour ; and %hoy had 
arranged to murder the ministers ai a &iner 
at Lord l^rowby*s on the night of the 23rd 
February, to set fire to London |a seyeral 
places, seize the Bank and Mansi^H^ise, 
and proclaim a provisional government. The 
plo^ however, had been betraye| toi';the 
police by one of the conspiratoi^ ni||ned 
Edwards* somo weehs before. Thsi^nsmra- 


tors were attacked by the police as Ihey ^ere 
arming themselves in a stable in Ceps Sfibet* 


near the Edg^re Road. A scuffie ensued, in 
which one policeman was stabbed and several 
of the criminals escaped. Thistlewood 
WHS among these, but he was captured next 
morning. He and four others were executed, 
and five more were transported for life. A 
good deal of discussion took place in the 
HousS of Commons on the employment of 
the informer Edwards by the authoxities. 

Annual Register, 1820. 

Catyenchlani (or Catuvellanz), The, 
were an ancient British tribe occupying the 
present counties of Hertford, Bedford, and 
Buckingham. 

Cavaliers. In December, 1641, frequent 
tumults took place round tho Houses of 
Parliament, in the course of which more 
than one collision occurred between the mob 
and the officers and courtiers who made 
Whitehall their head- quarters. The two 
parties assailed each other w'ith nicknames, 
and the epithet, ‘‘Cavalier,” was applied by 
the people to the Royalists. The original 
meaning of the term, which was to become the 
designation of a great political party, is diffi- 
cult to discover. Professor Gardiner says that 
it “ carried with it a ftavour of opprobrium as 
implying a certain looseness and idleness of 
military life.” Mr. Forster thinks that it was 
I used as a term of reproach on this occasion ‘‘to 
connect ita French origin with tho un-English 
character of tho defenders of the queen and 
her French papist adherents, to whom it was 
chiefly applied.” According to the statement 
of William Lilly, an eye-witness of these riots, it 
referred at first rather to the personal appear- 
ance of the Royalists than to anything foreign 
<jr sinister in their characters. ” The courtiers 
having long hair and locks, and always wear- 
ing swords, at last were called by these men 
‘ Cavaliers j * and so all that took part or ap- 
peared for his Majesty were termed Cavaliers, 
few of the vulmr knowing the sense of the 
word ‘ Cavalier.^” It thus exactly corresponded 
to the term Roundhead [Roundhead]. Tho 
earliest uses of the word in the Journal of Sir 
S. D’Ewes are found under tho dates of Jan. 
10, and March 4, 1641. The king complained of 
its use, accusing his opponents of attempting 
1 ” to render all persons of honour, courage, and 
reputation odious to the common people under 
the style of Cavaliers, insomuch as the high- 
ways and villages have not been safe for 
gentlMjaen to pass through without violence 
or ffilicont.” The name at first used as a 
reproach came to be adopted by the Royalists 
themselves as a title of honour. “ A complete 
Cavalier,” wrote Dr. Symon%,in a. sermon 
preached before the royal army, “ is a child of 
honour. He is the only reserve of English 
gentility and ancient valour, and hath chosen 
rather to bury himself in th,e tomb of honour 
than to see the nobility of bis nation va2- 
salaged, the dignity of his county captivated '’ 
or obscured by any base domestic eneinyi or 
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by any foreign fore-eonij^iiered foe.” The 
name thus originated continued to be used to 
describe the Church and Ki^ party till the 
introduction of the epithet “ Tory.” [Tory.] 
Oordiner, Hift* (ifBnQ. teOS—ien ; Fomter, Five 
Uembern; Warbnrton, JftmoirtondCoiTMpondmM 
of Prince Rv^pert and the CavaUere, For a list of 
Cavalier Members of Parliament see Sanford, 
Studiee and nhutratione of the Great RAellion; 
and for a list of officers. Peacock, Army Lists of 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, [G. H. F.] 

Cavendislly Family of. [Devonshire 

Peerage.] 

Cavendish, William, &c. [Devonshire.] 
Cavendish, William. [Newcastle.] 

Cavendish, Thomas (b, 1664, d, 1692), a 
gentleman of Suffolk, fitted out in 1686 an 
expedition for discovery and privateering, 
having imbibed a love for sea adventure 
during a voyage with Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
in 1686. A futile attack on Sierra Leone was 
followed by a descent on the coasts of Chili 
and Peru, where he met with more success, 
capturing some of the Spanish treasure-ships, 
notably the ** Santa Amui ” from the Manillas. 
He returned to Plymouth in September, 1588, 
by the Moluccas, Java, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, with the honour of being the second 
Englishman who had circumnavigated the 
globe, and was knighted by the queen. Ho 
died off* the coast of Brazil whilst engaged in | 
another voyage of discovery. 

Cawnpore, Massacre of (1867). On 
June 5th the Cawnpore regiments mutinied, 
plundered the treasury, and set off to Delhi. 
On the 6th they were brought back by Nana' 
Sahib, and invested the Residency. jJot less 
than 1,000 persons had taken refuge there, 
and they prolonged the defence from June 6th 
to June 24th, till the ammunition and pro- 
visions were all gone. Then Nana Sahib 
offered to transmit them safely to Allahabad 
on condition of surrender. The offer was 
accepted, and on the 27th, the survivors, men, 
women, and children, were marched down to 
the boats which had been prepared for them, 
in number about 450. They had no sooner 
embarked than a murderous fire was opened 
on them from both banks. “ Many ]>orishod, 
others got off in their boats ; but their crews 
had deserted them, and one by one they were 
again captured. A considerable number were 
at once shot, and otherwise put to death, but 
122 were reserved.” After Havelock^s victory, 
July 16th, it was decided that they should be 
put to death with those who had escaped from 
Futtehgurh. They were all brutally destroyed 
on the 16th; some by shot, some by sword- 
cuts ; the bodies were cast into a well, and 
there is no doubt that many were thrown in 
while still alive. [Indian Mutiny.] 

£aye, Sepoy War. 

* CaadfOXU William (6. ? 1422, d , 1491), the 
’ ffrst Bnglifln printer, was bom near Hadlow, 
in Kent, and apprenticed to a rich Ix>ndon 
fli8t.-l0 
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meroer in 1438. He left England in 1441 to 
transact business in connection with his trade 
in the Lqw Countries, and finally took up his 
residence at Bruges, where he remained for 
thirty-five years. He joined there the gild 
of Merchant Adventurers, who had a dep6t in 
the city. In 1463 Caxton was momoted to the 
office of governor of the gild. Soon after- 
wards he, together with another English 
envoy, was entrusted by Edward IV. with 
the task of renewing an expiring commercial 
treaty between England and Burgundy. In 
1470, Caxton used his influence at Bruges in 
behalf of Edward IV., who was taking refuge 
there from the Lancastrians, and in the next 
year the Duchess of Burgundy offered him a 
ost at her court. By the duchess’s command 
e completed, in 1471, a translation into 
English of a popular French collection of 
romances concerning the Trojan War. Ho 
became acquainted with Colard Manson, who 
had some knowledge of the new art of printing 
which Gutenberg had perfected some sixteen 
years before. Together they printed Caxton’s 
translation — The Recuyell of tiie History es of 
Troye — and 1474 has been the year assigned 
as the date of the production of this, the 
first English-printed book. The experiment 
proved eminently successful to another of 
Caxton’s translations — The Game and Flaye of 
the Chess — ^issued from the same press in 1475. 

In 1476 Caxton arrived in England with new 
type, and set up a press near the western 
entrance to Westminster Abbey. During the 
following fifteen years, he printed imtny 
works — chivaliic romances, religious works, 
and translations. His patrons included $ 
Edward IV., Richard HI., and Henry VII., 
and the chief noblemen and many merchants of 
the day. Caxton was buried in St. Margaret*s 
Churchyard, outside Westminster Abbey. 

The best biography of Caxton is that by Mr. 
William Blades, which has practically super- 
seded all its predecessors. [S. L, L.] 

Ceadwalla, King of Wessex (686 — 688)^^^^; 
was descended from Cerdic through Ceawlii^i^v: 
Ilis name is generally considered to bo^*** 'J; 
speak a British origin, the same as the • ! 
Welsh Cadwallon, and in support of thii 
view it may bo mentioned that his broths 
was called Mul, *.<?., “mule,” a man of mixed 
descent. On being banished from Wessex, he 
retired to Sussex, which kingdom he subdued* 

He was, however, subsequently expelled, 
relumed to Wessex, and, on the death ot 
abdication of Centwine, became king. . He 
then conquered Sussex and the Isle of Wight, 
and twice ravaged Kent. In 688 he ab- 
dicated, and went on a pilgrimage to Rome,, 
where ho was baptised by the Pope, imd 
received the name of Peter, He’ dieiii oil 
Easter Day, 689. 

^nglo.Sa«on Chrem , ; Henry of HiMitingdon. 

Caawlin, King of Wessex, succeeded to the 
throne in the latter half of the sixth centuiy^ on 



the death of his father Cyxnric. Under his | 
loader^ip the West Saxons enlapied their 
boundaries and the Britons were d^en back. 
In 668 he defeated Ethelbert of Kent at 
Wimbledon, and three years later ^^ined a 
great victoi^ over the Britons at Bedford, 
which brought the important towns of Ayle»> 
bury, Bensmgton, and Kynsham under his 
dominion. In 677* he won a victory at Deorham 
(q.v.), in which three British kings fell, and 
as a result of this success he obtained posses* 
sion of the three cities of Bath, Gloucester, 
and Cirencester. In 684, again attempting 
to extend his conquests to the upper Severn 
valley, he fought a doubtful battle at Fad- 
diley in Cheshire, defeated tho Britons 
at Frithem in Sl^opshire, but after this 
is said to have made an alliance with 
them against Ethelbcrt, by whom he was 
defeated at Wodnesbeorh (? Wanborough, 
about three miles from Swindon) and driven 
out of his kingdom (? 690). Two years after 
this he died. Ceawlin is reckoned as the 
second Bretwalda in the Anglo-Saxon Chroni- 
cle ; and William ol jVIalmesbury says of him 
that **he was the astonishment of the English, 
the detestation of tho Britons, and eventually 
the destruction of both.’’ 

Anglo-Suxon Chvon. ; Will, of Slalmesbury. 

Cecil, SiH ItoBBKT. [Salisbury.] 

Cecil, Sir William. [Burleigh.] 

Celts in the British Isles. The 

Celts form ono among that largo group of 
peoples which is commonly called the Aryan 
group, and wJiich includes nearly all the 
present inhabitants of Europe with several 
considerable peoples of the East. The 
name Celt was that by which the people 
were first known to the Greeks, whereas tho 
Homans always knew thorn under the name 
of Gain, or Gauls ; both these words probably 
, mean the samo thing, namely the wnrrvorSy or 
kiiccording to Professor Rhys, the kilt-wearing y | 
clothe^ people. Another name by which 

Celts of South Britain were known is 
which is still the name by which the 
^^nWOlsh designate themselves, and which 
i^H^sibly reappears in the Cimbri spoken of 
J w the Roman historians. There (^n be no 
' ^iibt that the Celts at one time formed tho 
most powerful confederacy of nktions in 
Europe. Gradually the Celtic peojples were 
driven back from their more^ easterly 
possessions by the Romans and thy kindrefi 
races in the south, and in the north by 
the Teutonic peoples ; so that at I the time 
when tiie light of history first ihines on 
them with any clearness we find them in 
powssion only of the three mora weitem 
fcneUi ^ Europe — namely, the Iberfpn. F^in- 
sula, Gtaul, and the British Isles. ^ 

It must not be Supposed that t|^ inlabi* 
tents of these lands, though the^^nwed 
fundamentally of the same race, fjorm^ in < 


any sense a single nationality, or spoke an 
identical language. In the British Islands 
some dialects of Celtic are still s^ken 
and others are but recently extinct These 
we can classify. They are the Welsh, 
or Cymric (Kymraeg), the Cornish, the 
Manx (dialect spoken in tho isle of Man), 
the Irish (Erse or Gaidhelic), and the High- 
land Scottish, or Scottish Gaelic. To thew 
we must add the only other living Celtic 
tongue, the Breton of Britanny, otherwise 
called Armoric. These six dialects divide them- 
selves into two classes, the Gaidhelic (Goidelio) 
and the British or Cymric. The first in- 
cluded Irish, Manx, and Scottish Gaelic ; the 
second conmrises the Welsh, Cornish, and 
Armoric. It is quite possible that this divi- 
sion was in force as long ago as the date of 
the first Roman invasion, so that the inhabi- 
tants of the British Islands then consisted of 
two great nationalities, the Britons in tho 
lower part of Britain, and the Gaels in the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland. There 
can bo little doubt that of tho two the nation- 
ality of the Britons was mprt nearly allied 
to that of the Gauls. 

Many of our geographical names seryo to 
remind us of these two main divisions of the 
Celtic race. The word Gaidhel (which is, of 
course, etymologically allied to Gaul) is pre- 
served in tho words Gael and Gaelic, now 
used only for the Scottish Gaels, though in 
tho native Irish tho same word (Gaedhil) is 
applied to that nationality and language ; it 
is preserved again in Galway in Ireland, and 
in Galloway in Scotland, and in many lesser 
local names. The word Cymry, which is still 
the name by which the Welsh call themselves, 
has been for us Latinised into Cambria, and 
remains again in Cumberland (Cumbria) 
which once included a much larger area than 
it now includes. Britain, Briton, are names 
which have been bestowed from without — 
namely, by the Greeks and Romans — while 
Wales, Cornwrt/^, have likewise been bestowed 
from without by the Teutonic invaders of 
Britain. All tho Celtic nationalities were, as 
we know, an immigrant people into Europe, and 
it is not to be supposed that when they made 
their way into these islands they found them 
empty 6t inhabitants, or that no traces of 
these earlier races continued to exist after 
tho Celts had been long settled there. Some 
among the tribes which Csesar counted 
amo^g^the Celtic inhabitants of Britain may 
have belonged to this earlier stock, in parti- 
cular the Silures, who inhabited the south of 
Wales and Monmouthshire, near Caerleon 
(Tsca Silurum), and a part at lo^ of the tribes 
of Devonshire and Cornwall have been desig- 
nated as representing these more primitive 
inhabitants of the British Isles, who were, ^ 
it is generally believed, allied to the originajl 
inhabitants of Spain, the Iberians, and to the 
Basques, their modem representatives. It 
would seem that the Gaelic h;ranch preoedod 



the Cymric in the course of invasion, and that 
^he latter as they advanced drove the Gaels 
toward the north and west. At the time of 
CsBsar’s invasion the Cymric Celts may be said 
to have composed the &)dy of the ^pulation 
fiouth of the ^rths of Forth and of Clyde ; and 
as the names Britannia, Briton, were by the 
Homans bestowed only on the country and 
the people in the southern part of the island, 
the word Briton may bo used synonymously 
with Cymric-Celt. In fact, the Cymric 
people came in after-times to designate 
themselves as Brythons. When first known 
to the Bomans, tWefore, the Britons are to 
beflookod upon as one nation, with a certain 
■admixture of more primitive elements, 
and with the addition of one intrusive 
nationality, the Belg® (q.v.), who had made a 
settlement in the south of the island.- The 
Belgao were likewise Celtic by blood, 
but were not closely allied to the native 
inhabitants of Britain. These Belgse seem 
to have been more civilised than the rest 
of the inhabitants, and to have offered the 
most formidable resistance to the Homan 
arms. The exact districts over .which they 
extended cannot bo ascertained. The centre 
of their possessions probably lay somewhere 
near the. borders of Sussex and Hampshire. 

With the exception then of some i)riinitivo 
tribes and the intrusive Bolgie, the Britons 
from the Channel to the Firths of FoHh and 
Clyde were, at the time of Grosar’s invasion, 
ossentially one people belonging to* the Cymric 
branch of the Celtic family [Buitons]. North 
of the tirths the land was inhabited by a 
people who w'ore to the classic writers first 
known as Caledonians, but afterwards by the 
Homans known as Piets. This name, it is well 
known, means simply the painted or stained 
{Picti)y and was bestowed upon all those w’ho 
had not adopted the Homan civilisation, but 
adhered to their national system of staining 
themselves with woad. Concerning the na- 
tionality of the Piets there is considerable 
•dispute. Tacitus says that they were of Ger- 
man origin. This assertion was formerly very 
generally accepted, and still is by some 
scholars. It is more probable that they were 
of a Celtic stock, Mr. Skene, who has 
undertaken an exhaustive examination of the 
question, arrives at the conclusion that they 
belonged, not to the Cymric but to the Gaelic 
branch of the Celtic family [Picts]. In 
Ireland again the inhabitants wcjre probably 
to be divided into several nationalities. There 
was, in the first place, undoubtedly a sub- 
stratum of the same primitive stock of which 
we have noticed traces in England. Irish 
tradition tells us of four nationalities who, at 
diHorent times, held rule in the island, 
namely, the Nemidians, the Firbolgs, the 
Tuatha da Danann, and the Milesians, or 
Scots. Should we set aside what seems purely 
mythical in the tradition, and with that the 
liemidians, of whom nothing can be made, it 


is not unlikely that the three names which 
remain do ieally represent three peoples, out 
of which the Irish nation is composed. The 
Firbolgs, who are described as a dark and 
slavish ,raee, very likely represent the oldest 
inhabitants of Iberian stock, while the 
Tuatha da Banann and the Milesians were 
two different branches of the Gmlic race, 
haring somewhat different Appearances and 
national characteristics. The Milesians, who 
eventually obtained the supremacy, seem to 
be identical with the Bcots, who gave its 
name first to Ireland, and later on to {Scotland 
[Scots]. ^ 

Such is the general ethnology of the Celtic 
people of Great Britain and Ireland. What 
wo know of their social life and religion at 
the time of the Homan conquest is gained 
almost solely from the testimony of Homan 
historians, and therefore applies chiefly to the 
inhabitants of South Britain, who wore the 
only people to come in contact with the 
invader. We have some other sources of 
information in tho Welsh and Irish traditions, 
and in all that is most ancient of what has 
been preserved of their ancient laws, especially 
of the Brehon Ljiws of the Irish [Bueiion]. 
This last source of iiifoimation shows us that 
the Celts, where untouched by Roman civilisa- 
tion, adhered to a form of social organisation 
which was, at one time, pretty general among 
the Aryan jicoples. The distinctive features 
in their state of society were that each tribe, 
or, more strictly speaking, each villagey con- 
stituted a state in itself, a political unit 
whose tie of union with any other village was 
only of a very loose character. At the same 
time, tho tie which united together tho in- 
habitants of any single village was remark- 
ably close, most of the land, for example, 
being held, not individually, hut in common, 
by the whole body. This form of society is 
commonly distinguished by students as the 
Village Community [see Sir H. S. Maine, 
Village Communities of the East and West), 
Tho religion of tho inhabitants of Britainf^ 
must have hoeii the same as that oflho Gauls,' ^ 
if, as Cuisar tells us, the special home oip V 
college of th(^ Gaulish priests, the Druids, 
was in this island [Dhoids], Of this creed 
we do not know much. There are, however,, 
good reasons for believing that it yery closely 
resembled the religion of the Teutonic neigh- 
bours of the Celts, of which some traces have 
come down to us. As with the German races, 
and as with the Homans themselves, the 
highest divinity was probably a god of 
sky and of the thunder. Beside him stood 
a sun-god whom the Gauls, when they be- «, 
came Latinised, identified completely with 
Apollo, and who perhaps corre^nded tci 
the Freyr or Fro of the Teutonic peoples. . 
His original Gaulish name may have been 
Granus. To form with these a trilogy we have 
a god of war, probably similar to the Teutonic 
. Zid or Tiw, and calM by the Homan writers 
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Mars. The chief goddess of the Gauls is called 
by CeBsar Minerva, but . we have ^rpof that 
they worshipped a mother goddess who, like 
the Roman Luoina, presided over births, 
and whose image, holding on her lap a child, 
is frequently dug up in France, and always 
taken by the peasantry for an image of the 
Virgin and Child. To this pantheon of 
nature^gods was joined a lower form of nature- 
worship, especially an adoration of trees and 
streams. As to the Teutons, the oak was 
to the Gauls an especially sacred tree. The 
Celtic worship of streams was more peculiar, 
and the traces of it stiU survive in the special 
reverence paid to wells in Britanny, in the 
more Celtic parts of Great Britain, and in 
Ireland. 

For Celtic ethnology and religion: Zeuss, 
Qrammatica CeUica ; Glilck, Ctltiache Eigm- 
namen; H. W. Ebel, Celtic Struiies (translated 
by Sullivan) ; T. O'Donovan, Irish Qrammar ; 
Am6d6e Thierry, Biatoire des Oaulois; Boget 
de Balloquet, Mth/Mgenis GoulotM; Gaidoz, 
Esquisse de la MeligUm dee QauUns and La Religion 
Oauloiae et le Qui de Chine; also, Revue Celtiqite, 
especially vol. iv., article by Fustel de Cou- 
langres ; CfiBsor, Be Bell, Gall . ; Tacitus, Ann. and 
Agricola. 

For Celts in Great Britain and lireland : J. 
Bhjs, Celtic Britain ; W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland ; 
C. Elton, Origins of Englieh History; J. H. 
Burton, History of Scotland, vol, i. ; £. O’Cunry, 
I£annei‘S and Customs of the Ancient Irian; 
C. O’Conor, Rerum Htbeimicarum Scriptoree 
Veterea; J, O'Donovan, Annals of the Four 
Masters; Chronicon Scotorum, 

[C.F.K.] 

ComiUSf The, a numbering of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland, was 
appointed to bo taken every tenth year by 
Act 41, George III., o. 16 (Dec,, 1800). The 
first census was accordingly taken in 1801. 
At each rocuiTence of the census it has 
been rendered more complete, and at the 
present time elicits a vast amount of valu- 
able and accurate information. It is taken 
simultaneously throughout the kingdom by 
special officers. The official figures since 
pi;\1801 are us follows : — 

.... 16,237, 30C 1861 .... a9,571,644 

.... 18.609,116 1871 .... 81,857,338 

' .... 21,272,187 1881 ... . 36.246,633 

.... 24,392,486 1891 .... 37,880,764 

SS .... 27,239,401 1901 .... 41,609,320 

, 1861 ... . 27,968,143 

The first Imperial Census of Gieat Britain 
and Ireland, the colonies and dependencies, 
was taken in 1871, when the population was 
284,762,693. In 1881 it was 316,886,000; 
in 1901 it was 400,643,713. lid 1908 the 
estimated population was 410,000,j^00. 

Central India. The officis^ name for 
^e group of feudatory native slates px the 
oentre of India, comprising the dqminlqiis of 
Holkar and Scindiah, and the states of l^opal 
ind Dhar. [Holkaii, &c.] 

Central ProvinceSf Thb, alWef cou^ 
missionership of British India, fomed jput of 
the Nagpore province and Nerlpddajntestl- 

^ -i ' ■ 


tories, in 1861, lies to the south of Rewah 
and Bnndelcund, It is divided into nine* 
teen distrints and four divisions, and has 
an area of 84,000 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of about 8,200,000 (in 1872), of whom 
nearly six millions are Hindoos. [Kaofo&b.] 

Cenwealll, King of the West Saxons (648 
— 672), was the son and successor of Cyne- 
gils. He tried to effect in Wessex a relate 
into Paganism, but his exp^ion by Penda, 
whose sister bo had repudiated, led to his 
seeking refuge in East Anglia, where he was 
converged to Christianity. After having re- 
covered his kingdom, ho defeated Wulf^, 
the son of Penda, at Ashdown, and took Him 
prisoner (661). He also woh two great 
victories over the Britons at Bradford and 
Pen, and extended his dominions on every 
side. 

Cenwulf. King of the Mercians (796 — 
819), was descended from Ceiiwealh, the 
brother of Penda. His reigir w^as a very pros- 
perous one, and he retained for Mercia that 
supremacy which had been won by Offa. He 
completed the conquest of Kent, which ho 
granted out to his brother Cuthred ; while to 
conciliate the Church, he suppressed the arch- 
bishopric of Lichfield, which Offa had founded. 
He was \ictoriou8 over the Welsh, and his 
army is said to have penetrated as far as 
Snowdon. 

CeolnO’fih, ^Archbishop of Canterbury 
(833 — 870), made his episcopate importanif 
in many ways. In 838 he assisted at 
the Council of Kiiii^ston, when a treaty 
of peace and alliance was agreed upoit 
between the Kentish clergy and the two 
kings, Egbert and his son Ethelwulf. This 
treaty laid tho foundation of those amicable 
relations which we find existing ever after 
between the descendants of Cerdic and the 
successors of Augustine. Twice during 
Ceolnoth’s life, Canterbury was sacked by the 
Danes, but the church and the monastery 
of Bt. Augustine were spared, probably by 
the payment of a heavy ransom on the part 
of the archbishop, who also contributed 
towards raising a fleet against tho Danes. 

William of Malmesbury ; Hook, Archhiahopa, 

Ccolwnlfy King of the Northumbrians 
{d, 784), succeeded his brother Cenred. In 713 
h^Vw seized by his enemies, and confined in 
a cloister, but was afterwards released by his 
friends and reseated on the throne. He 
was a patron of learning, ^nd to him Bede 
dedicated his JEccksiastical nistovy, A.fter 
reigning eight years he abdicated, and 8]^nt 
the remaining years of his life as a monk at 
Lindisfame. ^ 

Bede ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, • 

Oaoirl is a word which occurs in the laws 
of the kiiigs before the Notion Conquest in 
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the following senses (1) man — vir» maritus ; 
{2) peasant, nisticus; (3) the ordinary non- 
noble freeman^ , In this, its ordinary consti- 
tutional sense, we find {a) ceorl opposed to 
eorl, as simple to gentle ; {b) the eeorliae man 
opposed to geaitheundman and theffen, and in 
the Northumbrian ecclesiastical law to 
landdffm^ eyningw-thegen ; {e) ceorl used as 
equivalent to twyKyndeman in the West- 
S^on and Mercian laws, and in opposition to 
the sixhyndeman and twelfhyndemm. Origin- 
ally, the siihple freeman was the corner-stone 
of the old German state. Even the good 
blood of the eorl only brought with it social 
e^hiation and easy access to political power, 
rather than % different position in the eye of 
the law. But in historical times the ceorl had 
fallen from his old status. He stood midway 
between the ** ingenuus ” of Tacitus and the 
mediaaval villein. With the development of 
the constitution he gradually, sinks towards 
the latter condition. Legally the ceorl still 
was a full citizen ; but if he possessed no land, 
his position in a territorial constitution be- 
came extremely precarious. The establish- 
ment of private property in land had deprived 
him of his old right of sharing in the common 
land of the state. Though still a member of 
the local courts and of the host, though still 
fully “ law- worthy,” and though his wergild 
was still paid to thu kindred, the landless 
ceorl was compelled, by a law of Athelstan, 
to choose a lord to answer for his good be- 
haviour. The right of siSectlbg his own 
master alone distinguished him from the 
predial serf. In a labor stage, oven the small 
land-owning ceorl was practically obliged to 
commend himself for safety’s sake to some 
great proprietor; and the ‘‘liber homo qui 
ire potest cum terra quo voluerit ’’ of Domes- 
day represents this large class of voluntary 
dependents. Many grades of ccorls thus 
spring up according to their relations to their 
“hlaford.” But while tho less prosperous 
ceorls thus lost their freedom, tho disappear- 
ance of the blood nobility of the eorl helped 
the more thriving of their class to attain that 
higher status which no longer dei)ended on 
birth alone. The ceorl with five hides of land 
(600 acres), with house and church, a special 
relation to the crown, and a special j urisdic- 
tion over his property, became “of thegn 
right worthy.” Yet, on the whole, the growth 
of thegnhood depressed the “ ceorlisc man.” 
Its first principle was dependence ; and, as on 
the Continent, the old freedom withered away 
before feudalism. The very name ceorl is 
not found in Domesday, and its equivalents, 
bordarius, cotarius, cotsetus, socmannus, 
villanus, indicate that the process which 
degraded him to the “ unfree villein ” had 
almost become complete. The lawyers of the 
twelfth century completed the process. The 
bad meaning attached to the word “ churl ” 
is an indication of the disrepute into which 
this once honourable title had fallen. 




Schmidt, der Angei^Sctclutevi / Autiquar, 

sub verb. ; Stubbs, CoiVKt. RUt.. i. 61. 

80, m, 162, 17V U. 453; Kemble, The 8a,voni 

w En^nd ; Gnelst, 

CerdiO) King of the West Saxons (d. 
534 f), is said to have been ninth in descent 
from Woden, and, in company with his son 
Cymric, to have 'come to Britain in 495, “ at 
the place which is called Cerdices-ora ” (pro- 
bably in Hampshire). His early wars were 
not attended with great success ; but in 
508, having made an alliance with Aosc and 
AcUe (Ella), ho totally defeated the Britons. 

In 614, reinforcements having arrived, ho 
continued his conquests, and in 619 “ Cordio 
and Cymric obtained the kingdom of tho 
West Saxons.” In 530 they conquered the 
Isle of Wight, and made a terrible slaughter 
of tho Britons at Whitgaresburh (probably 
Carisbrooke). Four years later Cerdic dieo. 
From Cordic all our kings, with tho exception 
of Canute, Ilardicanute, the two Harolds, and 
William the Conqueror, are descended. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Cerones, The, were an ancient Celtic 
tribe occupying tho west coast of Inverness 
and part of Argyle. 

Cessation, The, was tho name given, 
during tho Ulster Rebellion of 1641, and tho 
following years, to a truce for one year, agreed 
on Sept. 15th, 1643, between the Marquis of 
Ormonde and the confederate Irish at 
Drogheda. The English Parliament im- 
peached Ormonde on account of it, and the 
Scots refused to recognise it. The native 
Irish party, headed by tho Legate, were also 
opposed to it ; it had a very bad effect on tho 
Royalists in England ; and, after all, the king’s 
object of getting helj) from Ireland in troops 
an^ money was only very partially gained. ^ 

Csylon, an island in tho Indian Ocean, - 
lying south-east of India, and separated from 
it by tho Gulf of IManaar, has been knowi^A§ 
since very early times. It was visited by 
Macedonians, and was much frequented by ■ 
merchants in the sixth century. ' It was first ' 
visited by the Portuguese in lb06, and a few 
years later a fort was built by them at 
Colombo. In 1666 the Portuguese were 
expelled from the island by tho Dutch, who 
were in their turn driven out by the British 
in 1795, Ceylon, or at least as much of it as 
had belonged to the Dutch, being annexed to 
tho Presidency of Mf.<ira8 ; but, in 1801, it 
was made a separate colony. In 1803, on the 
refusal of the King of Kandy to accept the 
British terms, Kandy was attacked by a lar^ 
force, under General Macdowal; but the 
expedition ended most disastrously in a 
massacre of the British troops. / In 1815 
Kandy was occupied by the Briticdi, and tho 
king deposed; a few years later the natives 
rebelled, and tried ineffectually to drive the 
Ihiglish out of the interior ox the country. 
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In 1831 a commission was sent out from 
England to inquire into the condition of the 
island, with the result that a charter pro- 
viding for the administration of justice 
by supreme district and circuit courts was 
issued; trial by jury was adopted; every 
situation was thrown open to the competi- 
tion of the Singhalese; and three natives 
of Ceylon- were appointed members of the 
legislative council, on a footing of perfect 
equality with the other unoilici^ European 
members. Notwithstanding the attempts 
at reform, insurrections, took place in 1835 
and 1848, both of which were organised 
by the Buddhist priests, who dreaded the 
diminution of their influence under British 
rule ; but the rebellions were crushed before 
they had spread to any very alarming ex- 
tent. The government of Ceylon was vested 
in a governor, assisted by an executive coun- 
cil or five members, viz., the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the Commander-in-chief, the Attomey- 
General^ the Treasurer, and the Auditor- 
General. There is also a legislative council of 
seventeen, includmg the members of the 
executive council, four other official and eight 
non- official members nominated by the gover- 
nor. This form of government has existed 
since 1833. The Roman-Dutch law, as it 
prevailed in the colony in 1795, is that which 
18 still suffered to aj)ply, except where it has 
been modified by direct local enactments, 
which have introduced trial by jury, the 
English rules of evidence in criminal cases, 
and the English mercantile law in some 
important matters. 

Martin, British Colonies; Creasy, Britannic 
Umpire; Tennaut, Ceylon; Tumour, Hwf. of 
Ceyfon. [F. S. P.] 

Cbalgrove Field, The Battle of (June 
18, 1643), was fought between the Royalist 
cavalry, under Prince Rupert, who had 
pushed forward from Oxford on a raid, and 
a body of Parliamentary troops, under 
i^Hampden. The encounter, which was more 
psf the nature of a skirmish than a «battle, 
memorable as the one in which John 
ll^^ampden received his death-wound, Chal- 
is a small village about twenty-two 
,-;;jErules east of Oxford, between the Thames 
and the Chiltem Hills. 

> Chaloner, Sir Thomas (d. 1521^ (f. 1565), 
a statesman, a soldier, and a man of hitters, 
whilst quite a hoy entered the service of the 
Emperor Charles V., whom he accompanied 
on the expedition to Algiers, 1541, barely 
escaping with his life. Soon aft^rwanis he 
retumed to England, and was present at the 
battle of Pinkie Cleugh, 1647, 4>^heri| he 
greatly distinguished himself. He iiras (jjlerk 
, of the Council to Henry VIII., and|a faifhful 
servant to Edward VI., though hk relfeion 
' debarred him from the favour |eif li^y. . 
Under Elizabeth ho acquirad colOidc^ble 
renown as an able diplomatist, and^as^Sent 
es#ainba88adoT to Germany and Spaifll re** 




maining at Madrid for two or three yeara 
before his death. Sir Thbmas was the author 
of a treatise, Ds MepubUea An^lormn Imtau^ 
randa (Lond., 1579), and some other tracts. 

Chalons, The Battle of (1274), began 
with a tournament, Jp which Edward I. 
was invited by the Count of Ohalons-sur* 
Marne. Foul play endangered the king's 
life, and resulted in a fi^ht between the 
English and French, in which a considerable 
number of the latter wore slain. . 

Chalns-Chattfol, a castle in Poitou, 
belonging to the Viscount of Limoges, was 
besieged by Richard I. in 1199. It was 
fore the walls of this fortress that the k&g 
received his death- wound. [RtbHAUB I.] 

Chamberlain, The Loeb Great, is 
one of the great officers of state, the sixth in 
order of precedence. This office early became 
one of comparatively small importance, and 
has for many centuries been a purely titular 
dignity. It was granted to the De Veres, 
Earls of Oxford, by Henry 1. in 1101, and 
was for many centuries hereditary in that 
family. On the death of John d© Voro, 
sixteenth Earl of Oxford, his daughter Mary 
married Lord ‘Willoughby do Erosby ; and in 
1625 the House of Loras declared that thg 
office passed to this nobleman. On the death 
of the last male descendant of this pe(?r, it 
was decided, after much litigation, in July, 
1779, that the honour passed to his female 
doscondants|»thG^jady V/illoughby de Ercsby 
and the Lady Charlotte Bertie. 

Chamberlain, The Lokd, of the 
Household, or King's Chamberlain, is still 
mi officer of some importance. Notices of 
him are found early in the thirteenth 
century. In 1341 ho was ordoiTid to take 
an oath to maintain the laws and the 
Great Charter, and in 1 Riclxard II. it was 
enacted that ho should be chosen in Parlia- 
ment. He derived considerable political 
importance from the fact that it was his duty 
to endorse petitions handed to the king ; and 
frequent complaints in Parliament show that 
this prerogative was generally exercised, and 
occasionally abused. In 1406 it was declared 
in Parliament that the King’s Chamberlain 
should always bo a member of the Council. 
Under the later Plantagenets and Tudors the 
Lord Chamberlain became the chief functionary 
of the royal household ; and his duties are still 
not^together nominal. By 31 Henry VIII. 
he takes precedence after the Lord Steward. 
By modem usage, ho is always a peer of high 
rank, and ho goes out with the ministry. He 
has also a peculiar authority over dramatic 
entertainments, which arises from the fact 
that th© players attached to the Royal House-, 
hold were imder his jurisdiction. But Hie 
Lord Chamberlain’s function as Licenser of 
all plays dates only from 10 George If., 
cap. 28, 1736, when Walpole, brought in an 
Act of Parliament requiring that Sil dramas 
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aind plays ^ould receive the licence of the 
Lord Chamherlain before being acted) power 
being ^ven to this officer to prohibit any 
piece offending against morality, decency, or 
public ordeh 

duunWlaiii^HB Right Hon. J osepk 
(5 1836), after an active municipal career in 
"Birmingham, became M.P. for it in 1876. In 
the second Gladstone administration he was 
President of tbe Board of Trade and in the 
Cabinet. In the third the was President of 
the Local Government Board, but resigned 
(March, 1886) on the Home Rule question. 
In 1887 he went to Canada as British Com- 
missioner in the Fisheries dispute. In 1895 
he became Colonial Secretary in Lord Salis- 
bury’s Cabinet. In 1903 he resigned his 
position in the Cabinet, in order to advocate 
a new fiscal policy untrammelled. He suf- 
fered in 1906 a severe illness, which necer^si- 
tated his withdrawal from public life. 

Ohaniberlain, The Right Hon. J. Aus- 
TEN, eldest son of the preceding, was born in 
1863, and was educated at Rugby and Cam- 
bridge. In 1892 he was elected as a Liberal 
Unionist for East Worcestershire. He was 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 1896-1900; 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 1900-2; 
Postmaster- General and member of the Cabi- 
net, 1902-3; and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 1903-6, 

Champion of Eng[land, Thb^ is an 
officer whose business it is to appear at the 
coronation of a sovereign, and challenge all 
comers to deny the new ruler’s title. The 
office is popularly supposed to have been 
instituted by William the Conqueror. It 
goes with the manor of Scrivelsby. 

Chancellor, Richaud {d. 1554), was the 
founder of the English-Russian Company. 
Whilst on a voyage of discovery, to find the 
north-west passage to China, under the direc- 
tion of Cabot, in 1553, he doubled the North 
Cape (a feat never before accomplished by the 
English), and reached Archangel. Thence 
he journeyed to Moscow, and established the 
first trading relations between England and 
Russia. On his return to England he estab- 
lished a company to trade with Muscovy, 
which was incorporated by Queen Mary, 

Chanoellor. [Chancery.] 

Chancery. The Court of Chancery and 
its equitable jurisdiction have occupied in 
Englcmd a imique position, and exercised a 
paramount influence on the xievelopment of 
the English legal system, especially on the 
laws relating to land. But the Chancery and 
, the office of Chancellor existed for more 
than thTee centuries before it became a court 
of jurisdiction at all. The office was at 
first purely ministeriaL The cmcellariua of 


Rome, the officer who sat behind the screen 
(cancelli) was merely a secretary; and the 
Chancellor of the Norman kings, under whom 
this official first comes into notice, was simply 
the chief of the royal clerks who superin- 
tended them in drawing up writs, and kept 
the seal. As a clerk he was an ecclesiastic ; 
and as an ecclesiastic xmarost to the royal 
person, he was the kmg’s chaplain, and 
** keeper of the kind’s conscience.” Beckot, 
when Chancellor, is described as secundns 
a rege‘j he had fifty clerks under him; he 
held pleas with the constable and judges of 
the curia regis. This came to him only by 
way of delegation from the Council, wheii 
to the king in Council, as the foun- 
tain of justice, there came appeals from the 
lower royal courts, and petitions in cases 
whore these courts would not or could not 
do j ustice. By the ordinance, 22 Edward III., 
all petitions that were ” of grace ” were to 
bo referred to the Chancellor. Henceforth pe- 
titions are addressed to the Chancellor directly. 

Of these early petitions most seek redress 
under circumstances where ordinary justice 
might miscarry ; as against a partial sheriff, 
an encroaijhing lord, or the keepers of a gaol. 

So far the Chancellor was exercising only the 
natural authority of a king’s representative; 
since these were cases of trespass {viet armu)^ 
in which cases the curia regis always in- 
terfered; and till modem times a hill in 
Chancery preserved the formal statement of a 
conspiracy to commit a trespass, as the ground 
on which the court was asked to interfere. 
The theory of trespass was soon enlarged, 
and the desire to avoid the procedures by 
compurgation or by ordeal of battle would 
cause many petitions for a hearing in the 
Chancery. The court was charged, too, with 
the preservation of royal rights, and the 
decision of technical points touching writs, 
patents, and grants issued by its clerks. 
Under Richard II. it was to supervise the 
justices of the peace ; under Henry VI. ta&,. 
try Admiralty cases, and so on. But all th*i?' 
would not have created in the Chancery 
distinctive jurisdiction, nor have thrown it 
rivalry and even hostility with the common ? 
law courts. Many great lawyers have treatisd 
this as a necessity inherent in the nature of : 
law, and one paralleled in the actual s^nstem 
of lioman law. But the anomaly pecimar to 
England is that the equity, which is more or 
less truly said to soften and correct while it 
follows the law, is administered by a separate 
tribunal; so that the law itself has been 
thrown into an attitude of jealousy toward 
the equity which was to supplement and ex- 
pand it, and “ a man might lose his suit oh 
one side of Westminster Hall and win it on 
the other.” This anomaly may be historically 
traced to the common lawyers’ resistance 
to progress. They took up too early the view 
that their system was complete; for ever}' 
wrong there existed a remedy, and the remedy 



must be by a form of writ. Cases, therefore, 
that could not be brought under the existing 
forma of writ, would fail to obtain a hearing 
in the courts. The statute 13 Edward 1., 
cap. 24, therefore ordered that the Chancery 
should draw up new forms of writ ** for like 
cases falling under like law and requiring like 
remedy.” But th% judges were now dis- 
inclined to allow tAir system to expand. In 
their jealousy of the Chancery clerks, they 
. construed the statute as narrowly as possible, 
were loth to allow that any new case was a 
** like case,” and declined to admit new forms 
of defence at all. It followed that new 
grounds of action and defence were left to 
the Chancery Court, which, in the next cen- 
tury, began rapj^y to extend its action. The 
earliest recorded equity suit before the 
Chancellor is a married woman’s petition on 
an ante-nuptial agreement for a settlement, 
in the reign of Edward III. 

The hostility sho^m by the Commons in 
Parliament to this jurisdiction was due 
to the vagueness in the summons of the 
subpoena ** to answer on certain matters,” 
to the searching mode of inquiry pursued, 
perhaps also to the generous hearing os- 
tentatiously olfered to the poor. But their 
hostility embodied also the jealousy against 
investigation into land titles, and inter- 
ference with the sacred franc-tenements, 
and the jealousy of a jurisdiction so closely 
connected, by its principles and its ad- 
ministrators, with the Church. It is to be 
noticed that except from 1371 to 1386, all 
the Chancellors down to 8ir Thomas More 
were ecclesiastics. The device itself of “a 
use,” or grant, of lands to A to hold to 
the use of others, had originated with the 
Church, which had then protected the use 
by spiritual sanction. On the other hand, 
this and other modes of acquiring rights in 
. land for the Church had been checked by 
, successive Mortmain Acts; those of Henry 
^^I., Edward I,, 15 Richard II. The similar 
'^^.mtempts made by the Commons to check 
■ \ this growing Chancery jurisdiction failed; 
; first recorded enforcement of a use by 
: iSe Chancellor is in Henry V.’s reign; in 
ihat of Henry VI. uses were firmly estab- 
lished ; till by the Wars of the Roses most of 
the land of England was held subject to uses. 
By this condition of things the Itgal was 
divorced from the actual ownershifj^ of land ; 
the feoffee to usee merely served bM a 
screen to mtui qui me; this lattir, bring 
** he that had the use,” enjoyed t& profits 
unburdened with the liabilitieis. I^e 
machinery of a use made it easy fe) eykde 
in every direction the rigour of t^ feikdal 
land-law; so that land could thui^nbe Con- 
veyed bv mere word of mouth, <wul<l be 
cOiiveyea freely or devised by will, (i| changed 
in any way for the benefit of ot)|krs ; ;v4he 
Chancellor recognised and enfo^$ed 5 all 
such dispositions. Bo far, it waif* a 1|eon 


to society that the land should thus 

have escaped from the feudal trammels; 
but it had now become an intolerable evil 
that the ownership of land should be just 
what the feudal law had guarded against, 
viz., secret, uncertain, ^d easy of transfer. 
Attempts had been mJ|| to remedy this; a 
statute of Henry VII., following a similar 
Act of 50 Edward IV., had set a precedent 
for regarding the beneficiary as the real 
owner in the case of debts secured on the 
land. So, 1 Richar^ III., cap. 1, allowed the 
beneficia^fy’s conveyance to be valid with- 
out assent of the feoffees, and by ^ 4 
Henry VII., cap. 15, the lord could claim 
wardship over the heir to lands held through 
a use. But the final blow at the system of 
uses was dealt by Henry VIII. In 1534 he 
carried the Act which made uses forfeitable 
for treason, and two years later, introduced 
the great Statute of Uaesy 27 Henry VIII., cap. 
10, to put an end to the system once for aU. 
But the narrow conservatism of the common 
lawyers, disguising itself as philosophical 
strictness of interpretation, was able to defeat 
the ^eat legislative design. In the end the 
whole effect of the statute has been said to 
consist “ in adding four words to ever>^ con- 
veyance.” For, following servilely the wording 
of the statute, the judges managed to exclude 
from its scope uses where the use was founded 
on a leasehold interest, where the use implied 
some active duties, or where a further use was 
raised u^n tho first use. It was hold also 
not to apply to copyhold lands at all, nor 
where a use was held by a corporate body. 
Hero, then, were a number of cases of obliga- 
tion unrecognised by the common law, and 
left to be enforced by the Chancery courts, 
which had thus by Coke’s time recovered under 
the name of “ trusts ” all that hold over trans- 
actions in land which the statute was to have 
transferred to the law courts. In the reign 
of Elizabeth the first collection of Chancery 
precedents was made and published, and by 
tho time of the Stuarts the jurisdiction of 
tho court was well settled to give relief in tho 
same main subjects as it does now, riz. : trust, 
fraud, accident, extremity. Its chief develop- 
ments since that time have been in the direc- 
tion of “ implied trusts,” and especially in the 
protection of mortgagors’ “ equity of redemp- 
tion,” the settled property of married women, 
and th$ estates of minors. The doctrine of 
“sp^rific performance” has been its own 
creation. The court’s main instrument 
besides imprisonment has been the adjudica- 
tion of costs, and its strongorii, arm . the in- 
junction. The benefits conferred on Engkrii 
society by the 'Court of Chancery have been 
immense. Much of its semi- criminal jurisdic- 
tion has been renounced sinc^ the seventeenth 
century ; but the year-books and petitions en-^ 
able us io judge of the value of a strong court 
armed with the directest authority of the crown, 
and deciding on enlightened jmnciples with 


a proxppt and elastic procedure in the ages 
whose supreme and chronic grievance was 
lack of governance. It must be admitted 
that this equity was not always ideal justice ; 
the very completeness of the inquiries necessi- 
tated the long delays of a Chancery suit, just 
as the very cSasticit||^f the procediue intro- 
duced a certain conl^ion and prolixity into 
the pleadings. Too much was left »to the 
Masters in Chancery and done in “secret 
chamber- work ; ” and above all, misled by • 
the half truth that equity follows the law, 
there were hardships against which the 
Chancellors had not, in the face of the judges, 
the courage to grant relief. But there wore 
others which they boldly followed up, as in 
resisting, on grounds of “ public policy,” the 
creation of perpetuities, or in acting on the 
maxims, “He that seeks equity must do 
equity ; ” “ Equity looks to the intent rather 
than the^form;” “Equity considers as 
done that which ought to bo done.” But the 
greatest triumph has been the influence exerted 
by equity on the common law, which adopted 
the rules of equity as to the construction of 
deeds, the admissibility of “ set-off,” the 
power to change the venue and grant a new 
trial, the repudiation of penalties in a contract. 
So, too, the right to make a will of land, 
denied at law, was granted by Chancery, 
and had to be adopted by statute (32 Henry 
Vlll.). Finally, the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act of 1883 is a practical monument 
of the victory of the Chancery and Koman 
law view as to the status of a married woman 
over the barbarous code in which her per- 
sonalty was merged in that of her husband. 
The iiiy Chancellors who succeeded Sir 
Thomas More down to Lord Nottingham, i.e,y 
from 1532 to 1673, contrasted unfavourably 
with the clerical founders of the great edifice. 
Tho Keformation interrupted tho traditions 
of the office, and broke up the study of civil 
law ; in the want of precedents tho Chancel- 
lors relied too much on intuition and common 
sense (as Lord Shaftesbury, in a more settled 
time, 1672, essayed to do, to his own discom- 
fiture). This explains Selden’s famous re- 
proach, half -jesting, no doubt, “ Equity is a 
roguish thing .... ’Tis all one as if wo 
should make the standard for tho measure of 
a foot the Chancellor’s foot. One Chancellor 
has a long foot ; another, a short foot ; a 
third, an indifferent foot.” The Tudor Chan- 
cellor certainly seem to have deferred to the 
personal leanings of the sovereign. But no 
such reproach could be made of this or the 
last century, when equity became as much “ a 
laboured connected system, governed by estab- 
lished rules, and bound down by precedents, 
as the common law” (Lord Eldon). Still the 
abuses of the court were numerous, and ^me 
,of them had reached a monstrous pitch. 
*Vemlity was the old canker of the couri, and 
ttie memory of Bacon’s offence was revived 
by similar charges against Lord Clarendony 
Hist.-io* 


by the imj^chment of Lord Somers (1700) 
for corruption, by the flagitious sale of Church 
patronage by Sir N. Wright, till tho accumu- 
lated popular indignatiozvt burst upon Lord 
Maocl^field, who was dismissed and heavily 
flned in 1725 for misuse of the “ suitors’ 
fund ” and open sale of offices. But even had 
every official had clean ^nds, the abuses of 
delay and prolixity weipd have remained 
an intolerable buiden. Tho liestoration 
gave these abuses a fresh lease of life ; the 
use of English was not enacted tiU 1730, nor 
registries till Anne’s reign, and then only for 
Yorkshire and Middlesex. Meantime, tho 
abolition of the ancient Courts of Wards and 
of Bequests, increased the business, which 
accumulated with the wonderful growth of 
wealth and population in George III. ’s reign, 
and with the proverbial dilatoriness of Lord 
Eldon, who held the seal almost continuously 
from 1801 to 1827. Even tho new office of 
Vice-Chancellor of England, established in 
1813, failed to relieve the congestion of 
causes, because an appeal lay against him to 
tho Chancellor. A successful commission was 
at last appointed in 1825, whose labours were 
not wholly thwarted either by the apathy 
of Eldon or the presence of a number of 
Chancery lawyers; for the energy of Brougham, 
Campbell, and Westbury in time carried out 
these reforms, and that which was a necessary 
preliminary to them, the simpliftcatiou and 
amendment of the law of real property. Queen 
Victoria’s reign and preceding ones did more 
for these objects than all the previous centuries 
put together; additional Vice-Chancellors and 
clerks have been appointed, a court of appeal 
established, the common law side of the 
court and its bankruptcy business transferred 
elsewhere, the suitors’ fund re-arranged, 
and the procedure gradually simplifled, While 
tho court has been empowered (1858) to 
impose damages, try matters of fact by a 
and take a judge as assessor without applica- 
tion to a common law court. When, about,, , 
tho same period (1854), common law courts*^'' 
were given the powers of an equity court as V 
to examination of parties, discovery of docu- *'• 

I ments, injunctions, &c., it became clear 'that 
the two ancient rivals were approxiinating to 
each other, and would soon be prepared to be . 
reconciled or oven amalgamated. The bill 
(1860) for this purpose was cut down by the 
influence of the Chancery lords ; but in 1873 
the Judicature Act was passed, which followed 
tlie advice of Lords Brougham, Westbury, 
and St. Leonards, and harmonised, without 
attempting completely to fuse, the two 
systems. 

In IiiELANi), there was a Lord Chancellor 
presiding over a separate court of equity, the 
growth of which has followed very closdy 
the development of the Engliifli equity 
system. Tho earliest Chancellor was Stephen 
Ridel, appointed in 1189. In Scotland, tho 
functions of the Chancellor’s Court in the 
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fchirteonth century were probably iiot very 
different from those of ^he same office in 
^England. But as the Civil Law formed the 
jbasis of the SciAtish leppal system, the 
Chancellor became the Chief adinmistrator 
of law, not of an equitable system. In 1553, 
when the Court of Session was established, 
he became the chiefjudge of this court. In 
Scotland till the llei®mation he was generally 
a churchman ; and afterwards became a mere . , 
officer of state. On the union with England f| 
his separate functions were merged in those 
of the English Lord Chancellor. 

[A. L. S.] 


lioau Hiau Chancellors and Lord Keepers or 
England. 

¥ 

Arfastus (Herefast) . 

Osbert, Bishop of Exotor . 

Osmund, Bishop of Salisburj 
IVCanrice . • . . . 

William Welson, Bishop of Thetford 
‘William Gifford . 

Bobert Bloet 

Waldric .... 

William Gifford . 

Boger, Bishop of Sallslgiry 
William Gifford , . ^ . 

Waldric .... 

Arnulfh . . 

Geoffrey Bnfus . 

Boger of Salisbury 

Philip 

Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury 
Thomas Socket . . 

Balph de Worneville . 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, Archbishop of York 
William de Longchamp , 

Eustace, Bishop of Ely 
Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury 
Waiter de Grey, Archbishop of York 
Peter des Boches, Bishop of Winchester 
Walter de Grey . 

Bichard de Morisco . 

Balph Neville 
Simon de Cantilupo . 

Bichard, Abbot of Evesham 
Silvester of Eversden 
John Mansel 
William de KUkenny . 

Henry Winghom, Bishop of London 
Walter de Merton, Bishop of liochester 
■^holasof Ely . 
liter de Merton 
holas of Ely . 
omas de Cantilupo . 

“ter Gifford . . . 

. _ Eftey Gifford • 
lin ChishuU 
ard Middleton 
John Kirkeby 
Walter de Merton 
Bobert Buniell « 
lohn Laugton . . . 

William Greenfield 
William Hamilton 
Balph Baldock . 

JohnLangton • ; . 

Walter Beynolds, Bishop of Worcester 

John Saudale 

John Hotham, Bishop of Ely . 

John Salmon, Bishop Of Normch 
Bobert Baldock . 

. John Hotham • • > . 

Henry deClyff ... 

.Henry de Buxghersh, Bishop of Lincoln Jltty 
.Tobn Stratford, Bishop of Winchester . v 
Biehard Btiry, Bishop of Durham . 

John Stratford, Archbishop of Canterbury^ 

Bobert Stratford . * . • . ^ 



1068 
1070 
1073 
1078 
1083 
1086 
1090 

1093 

1094 
1101 

1103 

1104 
1107 
1124 
1135 
1139 
1142 
1154 
1173 
1182 
1189 

1198 

1199 
1205 

. 1213 
Jan. 1214 
Oct. 1214 
. 1218 
. 1238 
. 1240 
. 1242 
. 1246 
. 12.50 
. 1255 
12.58 
1260 
1261 
1263 
Feb. 1265 
Aug. 1265 
1266 
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1827 


Biehard Bynterworth, Bishop of London 
Archbishop Stratford . • . * . Ap. 

Bobert Stratford, Bishop'of Chichester July 
William Kildesby .... Deo.* 
Sir Bobert BourebSer . . . Dec. 14 

Sir Bobert Pornyng 
Bobert r ' ‘ 


1840 

1840 

1340 

1340 

1341 
1343 
1345 
1340 
1356 
1363 
1367 

1371 
1373 

1372 

1377 

1378 

1379 

1381 

1382 

1383 
1386 
1389 
1391 
1396 


John Uffora . . . . 

John Thoreshy, Bishop of Sv Davids 
William Edin^on, Bishop of Winchester 
Simon Langham, Bishop of Ely 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester. 

Sir Bobert Thon>e 

Sir Biobard Scrope 

Sir John Kiiy vett .... July 

Adam Houghton, Bishop of St. Davids . 

^r B. Sorope 

Simon of Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury 

Bichard. Earl of Arundel 

Bobert Braybrooke, Bishop of London . 

Sir Michael de la Pole 

Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury . 

W'illiam of Wykeham 

Archbish^ Arundel 

Edmund Stafford, Bishop of Exeter 

Archbishop Arunael 1399 

JohnScarle ia . 1399 

Edmund Stafford 1401 

Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Lincoln . . 1403 

Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham . . 1405 

Thomas Arundel 1407 

Tliomas Beaufort Earl of Dorset . . . 1416 

Archbishop Arundel 1412 

Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester . . 1413 

Bishoi> Longley 1417 

Simon Ganstede 1422 

Henry Beaufort ‘ 1424 

John Kemp, Bishop of London . 1426 

John Stafford, Bishop of Bath and Wells , 1433 
John Kemp, Archbishop of York . , . 1456 

Bichard Neville, Earl of Salisbury . . . 1454 

Thos. Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury . 1455 
William of Waynflote, Bishop of Winchester . 1456 
Thos. Boiirchior, Archbishop of Canterbury . 1460 
George Neville, Bishoji of Exeter . . . 14^ 

Bobert Kirkeham 1463 

Bobert Stillington, Bishop of Bath and Wells 1467 
Laurence Bootli, Bishop of Durham , . 147.3 

Thomas Boiheram, Bishop of Lincoln . . 1475 

John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln . . . 1483 

Thomas Barowe 1485 

Bishop Alcock 1485 

Archbishop Morton 1487 

Henry Deane 1600 

William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury . 1504 

Cardinal Wolsoy 1525 

Sir Thomas More 1529 

Sir Thomas Audley 15:32 

Thomas, Lord Wriothesley .... 1544 
William Paulet, Lord St. John . . . 1547 

Kichard, Lord Rich 1547 

Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of Ely . . . 1551 

Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester . 1553 
Nicnolas Heath, Archbishop of York , . 1556 

Sir Nicholas Bacon 1658 

Sir Thomas Bromley 1579 

Sir Christopher Hatton 1587 

William Cecil, Lord Burleigh .... 1591 

Sir John Puckering 1592 

Sir Thonjas Egerton 1596 

Sir F]!«Rcis Bacon 1617 

John Williams, Bishop of Lincoln . . . 1621 

Sir Tliomas Coventry ..... 1625 

Sir John Finch 1640 

Sir Edward Lyttelton . . . . 1641 

Sir Bichard Lane . . . . . 1645 

Great Seal in Commission . . . 1649—1660 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon . , , 1660 

Sir Orlando Bridgmman 1667 

Anthony Ashley, Earl of Shaftesbury . . 1672 

Heueage Finch, Lord Nottingham . . . 1676 , 

Francis North, Lord Guildford . . . 1682 

George, Lord Jeffreys 1685 

Great Seal in Commission . . . 1689>^693 

John, Lord Somers • * • ... . 1693 



sir Nathan Wriabt . 

William, Lord Cdwper 
$imon. Lord Harconrt 
LordCowper 
Thoma^ Lord Parker 
Peter, Lord Kinj? 

Charles, Lord Talbot 
Philip Yorke, Lord Htu^wicke 
Pobert, Lord Henley . . 

Charles, Lord Camden 
Charles. Yorke, Lord Morden 
Henry Bathurst, Lord Apsley 
Edward, Lord Tliurlow 
Alexander, I^rd Loughborough 
John Scott, Lord Eldon . 

Thomas, Lord Erskiue 
Lord Eldon . . 

John Singleton Copley, Lord L; 
Henry, Lord Brougham 
Lord Lyndhurst . . 

Charles Pepys, Lord Cotteuham 
Lord Lyndhurst 
Lord Cottenhum 
Thomas Wilde, Lord Trnro 
> Edward Sugden, Lord St. Leonards 
Robert Rolfe, Lord Cranworth 
Frederic Thesiger, Lord Chelmsford 
John, Lord Cnmxibell 
Richard Bethell, Lord WoaLbnry 
Lord Cranworth .... 

Lord Chelmsford 
Hugh Cairns, Lord Cairns . 

William Page Wood, Lord Hatherlcy 
Bouu<l'>ll Palmer, Lord Selboruo 
Earl Cairns . 

Earl Selborne . • 

HaVdinge, Lord Hnlabury 
Farror, Lord Herschell 
Lord Httlsbury . 

Lord Herschell . 

Lord Halsbury . . 

Lor<l Loreburn 


lyndhurst 


Feb. 

Dec. 


1700 

1705 

1710 

1714 

1718 

1725 

1733 

1737 

1757 

1766 

1770 

1771 
1778 
1793 
1801 
1806 
180^ 
182^ 
18:10 
1834 
1836 
ISU 
1816 
1850 
18“»2 
1852 
18.58 
1859 
1861 

1865 

1866 
1868 
1868 
1872 
1874 
1880 

1885 

1886 
1887 
1892 
189.5 
1905 


Chandos, Sir John (d, 1369), was one 
of the most famous of the English generals 
during the French wars of Edward' III,’s 
reign. In 1362 he was appointed Constable 
of Guienne, and in 1364 was sent over to 
Brittany to assist Be Montfort, where he 
took Bu Guoaclin prisoner. In 1369 ho was 
made Seneschal of Poitou, and in the same 
year fell in a skirmish. 

Chandos of Sudeley (Sm John 

Brydges), Loiin, accompanied Henry VIII. 
to France, 1513, when quite ahoy. He greatly 
distinguished liimself at the Battle of tlio 
Spurs" (q.v.), and in 1549 successfully de- 
fended Boulogne, of which he was deputy 
governor, against the French. Ho subse- 
quently became Lieutenant of tlie Tower, 
and had the custody of Ijady Jane Grey 
.and the Princess Fjlizabeth, Ho was a 
bigoted Papist, and assisted Mary in her 
persecution of the Keformers. 


Channel Islands, The, comprise the 
Bailiwicks of Jersey and Guernsey, the latter 
of which includes iiirk, Herm, and Alderney, 
together with some small outlying islets. 
They are interesting us being the last 
portion of the dukedom of Normandy re- 
maining to England, which has possessed 
them .ever since the Norman Conquest. In 
!b60 they were granted by Childobert to a 
Saxon bishop, who soon afterwards converted 
most of the inhabitants to Christianity, 


The Channel Islands came mto the possession 
of the Dukes of Normandy in the tenth 
century by the grant ot Charles IV., 
and remained attached Mio the English 
, crown when Philip II. conquered the 
rest of Normandy fi-om King John. After 
the lo^s of Nonnandy by John, the Channel 
Islands were attacked by the French in 
the reign of Edward I., and again in that 
^ Edward III., when Bu Guosclin, the 
constable of France, almost succeeded ii.', 
reducing them. In the reign of Henry IV., 
they did fall into the hands of the French 
for a short time, but wore retaken shortly 
afterwards by Sir Henry Harleston. Under 
Edward VI., Sark was also lost for a time. 
Towards the (dose of the sixteenth ec'i^ury, 
the Channel Islands wore governed by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Baring tlio Parliamentary 
wars, Jersey espoused warmly the side of 
the king, for which the government w’as 
put in commission by (Jromwell. In 1779 
the French made an ineffectual attempt to 
land, and in Be(‘embor, 1780, sent another 
expedition, under the Baron de Ilullceourt, 
who succeeded in taking St. Holier in 
J(irsey, althougli ho was subsequently dc- 
foatcil and slain by the British troops. 
At the Reformation the islands adopted a 
Protestantism of the Genevan typo, but were 
eventually reconciled to Anglicanism by 
Bishop Androwes,'»artd are j)art of the dioceso 
of Winchester. Though under governors 
-appointed by the crown, they have constitu- 
I tions of their own. Jersey and Guernsey 
(with its dependencies) have each a lieutenant- 
governor and also a bailiff, who presides over 
the States of Boliboration, and is nominated 
by the crown. The States of Bcliberation of 
Jersey and Guernsey respectively are com- 
posed of certain officials — the rectors of 
parishes, the judges of the courts, and elected 
representatives. In Guernsey the election is 
very indirect ; in Jersey the representation is 
i more of a popular character. Tho courts of 
justice are incsidcd over by tho bailiff, and 
ijy elective judges. This constitution has^ 
(jxisted witli but little alteration since the 
time of Jolin. Guernsey is divided into ten 
parishes, and Jersey into twelve, some of 
which arc included in municipal corporations. 
Tlio official language of the courts (whose 
procedure is based on the Norman) and of 
the legislatuj'o is still Frenc*h. The King*8 
writ runs in tho Channel Islands. 

Dimcuu, Tlifft, of Quernsey; Inglis, CheMnek 
Ulandtfi Aiistod, Chmiiel l&Laiida, 

Chapter, The, is the body of clergy At- 
taelied to tlio eathcdral. Originallv, this body 
was tho assembly of the priests of the dioceso 
round their bishop. It was the^ bishop’s 
general council, and contained within it 
the bishop’s officials for the administration 
of the diocese, anil the clergy who had the 
care of the services of the cathedral itself- 



The chapter in thq bishop’s council soon, fell 
into disuse, and the name, was applied almost 
entirely to the clergy of the cathedral church 
itself, who soon 'gained a position almost 
independent of their bishop. Chapters in 
Enghind were of two kinds — ^monastic and 
secular [Cathedual]. The monastic chapters 
were like monasteries, over which the bishop 
ranked as abbot, though the resident prior 
was the real head. These monks were i^n. 
England Benedictines, except in the case oP 
Carlisle, whei*e they were Augustinians. In 
the secular chapters, the dean rises into 
prominence in the eleventh C(3ntury. The 
work of his diocese, the necessity of con- 
stant journeys, and the increase of secular 
business undertaken hy the bishop left the 
catheurals without a head, and the chapters 
everywhere began to manage their business 
without their bishop. The theory that tho 
chapter elected the bishops gave them at 
times a position of some importance, both 
towards the king and tho Pope. Chapters 
frequently appealed to Rome against their 
bishops, and often successful in obtaining 
privileges from tho Pope. The separation of 
tho chapter from tho bishop became more 
and more definite, till the bishop was loft 
with no powers save thoh<fe of visitor over 
his cliapter. Tho chief officers of the secular 
chapter were : the dcan^ wlio was head of the 
body; the pmcentory who superintended tho 
services ; the chancellory who was head of the 
educational and literary works of the chapter; 
and the treasurer y who had tho care of all the 
treasures of the Church. Besides those 
there were tho archdeaconry wlio were the solo 
survivors of tho diocesan organisation of tho 
chapter. Its other members were camnsy 
as bound by the rule, or prebendariesy if 
they held an endowment besides thoir share 
of the corporate fund. This lust body was 
generally non-resident, and their duties were 
XMJi-formed by viearsy who aix? now called 
„jficar8-‘ehoral or 7ninor canons. Under Henry 
;^*TIIT. the monasteries attached to the 

S thodrals were suppressed, and their 
apters were refounded as secular chapters 
'itn&r a dean. After the same model the 
;(dathedrals of tho new lishoprics founded 
by Henry VIII. were arranged* Henco 
came the two classes — Cathedrals of the Old 
' foundation and Cathedrals of the Neno Founda^ 
tion* [Cathedral.] An Act of 1838;r©fonned 
cathedral chapteiE by diminishing fco num- 
ber of canons, reducing their inches, 
bringing all chapters to greater ur^ormity. 
Chapters at present generally consisfeof a dean 
and four canons, though some of tke richer 
eathodrals have six canons. I 

Walcott, Cathedralia ; Essays on C&thst^als, 
edited «by Beau Howsou; Report the Ca- 
thedrals Coiimission, 

V ' 4i 

CnhacHsrd, near Fordingbridge, Ih Htop- j 
^re, haa been ideiitificd with Cexi|ices|t>rd, j 


the site of a battle, in which, in 619, Cerdio 
and Cymric defeated the Britons. Another 
fight in 327 may have taken place at the 
same spot. 

itn^lo-Soeoii Chron,; Henry of Huntingdon, 
Hist, Angloi\ 

Ckarlemoiitf JAMagOAVLiiELn, IstEari* 
OP {b, 1728, d, 1799), was elected by the 
Irish Volunteers “General of the patriot 
Army,” in July, 1780. Soon after, he re- 
viewed them in the north. In 1781 he 
opposed Catnolic Emancipation, and was one 
iof the leaders in the fii^ and second con- 
i^entions at Dungannon, and president of the 
Dublin convention. He went over to Eng- 
land with the Regency Bill, and signed the 
“Round Robin” of 1789. He was also th€» 
founder of the Northern Whig Club, On 
his estates the rebellion of 1798 assumed 
a peculiarly dangerous form. Mr. Froude 
s].)eaks of him as “ the most enthusiastic and 
the most feeble of revolutionary heroes.” 

Charles Kino (b, Nov. 19, 1600, 
s, March 26, 1625, d. Jan. 31, 1649), second 
son of James 1. and of Anne, daughter of 
Frederick II., King of Denmark, was born 
at Dunfermline. He was a handsome and 
athletic youth, with reserved and diffident 
manners. James’sbrilUant favourite, Bucking- 
ham, gained complete ascendency over him, and 
in 1623 the two young men went to Madrid, 
witli the object of bringing hack with them, 
as Charles’s bride, the Infanta. Buckingham, 
who had expected that he would readily 
prevail on tho Spaniards to effect the restora- 
tion of tho Palatinate, soon discovered his 
mistake ; hut tho i^rince, unwilling to return 
homo foiled in his object, refused to leave the 
country, making promises that it was im- 
possible for him to perform, and allowing the 
Spaniards to suppose that he would become 
a Catholic. At last, finding that if ho married 
the Infanta he would not ho allowed to take 
her to England until his promises were per- 
formed, ho returned, along with Bucking- 
ham, to England. In oi^position to promises 
made to Parliament, Charles gained the 
hand of Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis 
XIII. of France, hy consenting that the law& 
against English Catholics should not ho en- 
forced. Shortly before tho marriage was 
consummated, James died, and Charles as- 
cended the throne. Thus, he began his 
reign under ill auspices. He had made 
to parliament and to the King of Frano 
promises incompatible with one another v 
and he was under the guidance of a 
man whose temerity and self-confidence were 
about to involve his countrjf^’^ in a series 
of military disasters. Charles dissolved his 
two first Parliaments because they refused to 
support the policy of the duke. To war with 
Spain was added war with France. Money, 
was raised hy means of a forced loan; and 
persons refusing to lend were imprisoned. 
In 1628 a third Parliament met. Charles 
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made concessions to pabUc opinion by passing 
the Petition of Bight (q.v.). Soon a^r the 
prorogation of Parliament, Buckingham was 
murdered by Felton; and the king for the 
future himself directed the policy of his govern- 
ment, Though Buckingham was removed, 
there was small hoTO of good understanding 
between Charles and the nation. Charles had 
no desire to make alterations in government. 
He, indeed, prided hiimself, when involved in 
any dispute with d subject^ on having the 
law on his side ; but he was oontent to rest 
his case on legal subterfuges, or to obtain his 
end by the appointment of subservient judges. 
>loireover, while ,he claimed the right to 
nominate ministers at will, and to pursue 
whatever policy seemed good to himself, he 
failed to perceive that the authority of his 
predecessors had remained unquestioned only 
when they had ruled in accordance with 
national desires and aspirations. Charles 
had no sympathy for the holders of Calvin’s 
creed, who formed the majority of thoughtful 
and earnest men at that time. Within the 
Church had grown up a small party, the so- 
called Arminians, holding doctrines akin to 
those of the Church of Romo. Each party 
dc'sired to suppress the other, and Charles, 
who favoui'ed the Arminians, was incapable 
of holding the balance evenly between the 
two. Parliament met again in 1629, only to 
bo angrily dissolved, because the Commons 
refused to give the king a grant of tonnage 
and poundage until ho should consent to 
pursue the Church policy approved by them. 

For eleven years Charles ruled witliout 
Parliaments. His ' government became in- 
tensely unpopular. Peace was made with 
both France aifd Spain ; but it was difficult 
to provide for the ordinary expenses out of 
the fixed revenue, and henoe old rights of the 
crown w’ero once mow enfowed, and money 
raised by means which brought little into the 
exchequer, while they irritatod largo numbers 
of persons. The system culminated in the 
imposition of ship - money, when Charles, 
being desirous of having a fleet in the 
Channel, imposed what wts really a heavy 
tax on the country. North of the Humber, 
the Court of the North, under the presidency 
of TiOrd Wentworth, in the south, the Court 
of Ster Chamber, punished by fines and im- 
prisonment persons who refused to submit to 
demands of which the legality was question- 
able. At the same time, under the direction 
•of Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, an 
ecclesiastical policy was pursued which ran 
directly contrary to the current of popular 
feeling, and rendered both the bishops and 
the Court of High Commisaion objects of 
general odium. The attempt to impose a 
Church service, similar to the English, in 
Fresbyterian Scotland, led to the rising 
in aims of the Scots. Charles summoned 
Wentworth, now emted Earl of Straffo^ 
to ids side iremi lielAM a Parlia- 


ment, which he dissolved in three weeks, 
because it refused to support him in carrying 
on war against the Scots. The advance of a 
Scottish army into the kingdom compelled 
him in thq autumn of this year (1641) to 
summon another — the celebratkl Long Parlia- 
ment. 

Charles was tor the time unable to resist 
the demands of the })Opular representatives. 
He gave his consent to whatever bills wore 
offered to him, and passed a bill of atteindor 
against his faithful servant Strafford, to whom 
he had promised that not a hair of his 
head should be injured. [STHAt’voKD ; Lono 
Pakhament.] In 1041 ho went to ‘Scotland, 
with the object of forming a royalist party 
there, and on his return to London wont 
in person to the House of Commons, to 
arrest flve members, whom ho accused of 
high treason (Jan. 3, 1642). [Five Mem- 
BEUS.] The attempt having failed, he left 
London, to prepare for war ; and on Aug. 22 
the royal standard was unfurled at Notting- 
ham. A considerable army soon gathered 
round him. Men who thought that the 
concessions already made were sufficient to 
prevent abuse of the royal authority, as well 
as all lovers of the existing form of Church 
service, took his side. At Edgehill, Ms 
cftvalry, composed of country gentlemen, 
readily proved its superiority to the Parlia- 
mentarian horse. But want of subordination 
prevented Ms officers acting in union, and 
aeprivod him of victory. Charles could not 
maintain discipline himself, nor did he depute 
authority to those who possessed the art. 
High commands were given to the wrong men, 
and officers were allowed to act independently 
of one another. Hence, the royal strategy 
broke down, while the gallantry of individuals 
was spent in vain against the disciplined 
troops that Croniwcll brought into the field. 
The passing of the 8elf-l)onying Ordinance 
(q.v.) placed all the forces of the Parliament 
under the control of the Independents. Led 
by Fairfax and Cromwell, the remodelled army 
destroyed at Ntisoby (June 14, 1645) the last 
army "which (’harles was able to bring into 
the field. I’ho king now authorised Gla- 
morgan to conclude a secret treaty' with tho“ 
Irish Catholics, promising to allow them the 
free exercise of their religion if they would 
place 20,000 men. at Ms service (Aug. 12). 
In April, 1646, to avoid being made a prisoner 
by the Parliament’s officers, Charles tbok 
refuge with the Scotch army near Newark. 
The Scots, however, were not take, 

the part of the king while he <te 

allow the establishment of a Pxfl^eridn 
Church in England; and on the ^^pdrawal, 
of their armv into Scotland in 1647, 

they Burrenderad. Mm. into^-the. poil|pv of the 

he should ahii^idm hlflpnl to either 

ministers of sm^ or of ,th6::wlitia, 
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and that he should consent to the establish- 
ment of the Prosbyterit^ Church in England. 
On the other hand, the Independents were 
willing that Episcopacy should be maintained, 
if toleration were granted to ^ Dissenters. 
Charles expected to bo able to play one party 
oft against the other, and by such moans to 
recover the whole of his former prerogatives. 
During the war, he had negotiated at once 
with Presbyterians, Independents, and Irish 
Catholics; and, in spite of the distrust that 
his conduct excited, he still pursued the same 
course. From Hampton Court, where he was 
under the charge of the army, he fled to the 
Isle of Wight, and put himself under the 
protection of Colonel Hammond, the governor 
of Carisbrooke Castle. Here he concluded a 
secret treaty with the Scots, promising to 
estoblish the Presbyterian Church in England 
for throe years if they would send an army 
into England to restore him to his throne. 
The Civil War again revived ; zealots rose in 
arms, while the Scots, led by the Duke of 
Hamilton, crossed^ the border. Fairfax 
suppressed the RoJ’alists, while Cromwell 
crushed the invaders at AVarrington, in 
Lancashire (Aug. 19, 1G48). The army 
returned to London, demanding that Charles 
should pay with his life for the blood that ho 
had caused to bo slu'd. The Commons, 
forcibly purged of the more moderate Presby- 
terians, voted that it was treason for the 
Kin^ of England to levy war against the 
Parliament and the kingdom, and passed an 
ordinance, for instituting a High Court of 
Justice, composed of men of their own party. 
As the House of Lords refused to take part 
in the proceedings, they further resolved that 
whatever is enacted by the Commons has the 
force of law without the consent of the king 
or the House of Poors. The trial was hold 
publicly in Westminster Hall. One hundred 
and thirty -five judges had been named on 
the ordinance ; but only about eighty, 
amongst whom wore Ci-omwell and Ireton, 
attended the sittings of the court. Bradshaw, 
Cromwell’s cousin, presided. Cliarles was 
. accused of having endeavoured to overturn 
the liberties of the people, and of being a 
‘^’tyrant, traitor, and murderer. He refused 
persistently to answer to the charge, on the 
ground that the court had no lawful authority 
derived from the people of England by which 
to try him. Sentence of death was pronounced 
against him; and on Jan. 30, 164^, he was 
executed on a scaffold raised in fre^t of the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, ii^ presence 
of a i^t crowd, which, had th^ decision 
; rested it, would eagerly haveMeliviered 
' him death. [Great KerellxI nr ; Com- 
ICONWrAlth ; Long Parliament.] 4 / 

Zdiinial affiidni during the reign o^harleB I. 
are host studied in the Cafehdars o/ dm PBvera 
(Domestic Seiieek HSrdiri 0 fcsJ|ipere.ooxi- 
tahivlmaterials ^iivbinh to the iwmeh and 
matchefSB expe^tk:^ topie of 
and tha Sbotch troubles of 


The Memomts and Letters published by 
Daniel Dalry^le; Tbs Court and Times oj 
Charles I., by Thomas Birob ; HalUwell’s letters 
of the Kings w E^lasd; The Letters of Charles I, 
to Henrietta MarUit edimfor the Camden Society 
by John Bruce ; The Arrest of the Five Members, 
by John Forst^—ore works which throw light 
on the character of the king and the motives 
of his actions. A Boyalist account of the years 
1644 and 1645, and of the negotiations carried 
on in the Isle of Wight in 1648, is to be found in 
Sir Edward Walker^s Historieal Discourses; and 
of the king's personal history during the last 
two years of his life, in bir Thomas Herbert’s 
Memoirs, For modem accounts see Battke, Hist, 
of Eng, ; and esp. S. B. Gardiner, Hist, of Eng. 
mS^1642, 10 vols., 1883- -84. 

[B. M. G.] 

Charles ZX., King {b. May 29, 1630, s. 
May 8, 1660, d. Feb. 6, 1685), was the 
eldest son of Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria. In his ninth year he was created 
Prince of Wales, and when tho Civil War 
broke out he accompanied his father at the 
battle of Edgehill. In 1644 he was tho 
nominal head of the royal forces in tho west 
of England ; but on the decline of the royal 
cause he was obliged to retire to Scilly, to 
Jersey, and eventually to Franco. When 
matters appeared to be drawing to extremity 
with the king, several of the ships of the 
Parliament went over to tho prince, who 
made some attempts to blockade the Thamc'S, 
and even landed near Deal, but was soou 
obliged to withdraw to Holland, whence, in 
tho hope of saving his father’s life, ho 
despatched to tho intending regicides a 
paper signed and scaled, hut otherwise blank, 
for them to insert their own conditions. 
Qii the death of his father in January, 1649, 
Charles assumed the title of king, anfl in 
February ho was proclaimed King of Scotland 
at Edinburgh. In 1650 he came over to 
Scotland, and, having taken the 0)venant, 
was crowned at Scone on January 1, 1651. 
(Charles exhibited courage and conduct in 
opposing Cromwell’s troops before Edinburgh, 
but his cause was hopeless from the first, 
owing to the dis(;ord among his supporters. 
He suddenly determined to leave Scotland 
and march into England, and succeeded in 
getting as far as Worcester, where (Sep- 
tember 3, 1651) he received so severe a defeat 
that his cause seemed utterly ruined. Charles 
escaped from the battle, and after an adven- 
turous flight of forty-four days, through 
the ^estern counties and along the south 
ooast--during the early part of which he 
owed his safety entirely to the fidelity 
of a labouring family — he succeeded in 
finding a ship near Bnghton, '^hich landed 
him safely in France. For the next nine 
years he led a wandering life in France, 
Germany, and the Low Countries, sometimes 
relieved and sometimes repulsed, according 
the various -sovereigns or their miplsters 
threw off or yielded to their dread of Crom- 
well. He was accompanied by a few faithful 
adherents; but his lit<i4 court was also beset 
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by intriguing turbulent men and spies, 
who betrayed his counsels and caused the 
numerous attempted risings oi his friends 
both in England and Scotland. At len^h, 
on the death of Cromwell, it became obvious 
to most persons in England that the only 
hope of establishing a settled form of govern- 
ment and of savuig 'the country from a 
military despotism, lay "in restoring the 
monarchy; and, chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of General Monk, Charles was 
invited to return to England. He at once com- 
plied, and entered London in triumph on May 
29, 1660, having previously signed the Declara- 
tion of Breda (q.v.). During the first years 
of his reign, when the king was largely under 
the guici^CG of Clarendon, matters went 
smoothly. The Parliament was ardently i 
Royalist, and supported the English Church 
by passing stringent laws against Catholics 
and Dissenters ; but the failure of the Dutch 
War in 1665, the maladministration of the 
government, and the misappropriation of tho 
public money, led to the downfall of Clarendon 
(1667). In 1668 (January) Sir William 
Tomplo concluded the Triple Alliance be- 
tween England, France, and Sweden. But 
tho “ Cabal ” ministry speedily came into 
office, and reversed this policy for one of 
alliance with the French king and hostility to 
Holland. Finally, the infamous Treaty of 
Dover was signed (1670) ; Charles became 
a pensionary of Louis, and war was de- 
clared against Holland. The attempt of 
the king to get toleration for the Catholics 
by issuing a Declaration of Indulgence 
caused tho passing of the Test Act (1673) by 
I*arliam(?nt, and the consequent fall of tho 
Cabal administration. With this began tho 
great struggle between the king and the 
opposition, headed by Shaftesbury, during 
which Charles showed the greatest prudence. 
He yielded to the storm caused by the pre- 
tended Popish Plot (q.v.), but steadily re- 
fused to alter the succession by excluding his 
brother James. The violence and cruelty of the 
Whig leaders, together with the discovery of 
the Rye House Plot (q.v,), turned the tide in 
the king’s favour. He gained a complete 
victory over his opponents, and was able for 
the last three years of his life to reign, with- 
out Parliament and free from all opposition. 
In 1662 Charles married Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, daughter of J ohn of Portugal, hut liad 
no children by her. His private life was 
characterised by great profligacy, and ho had 
a large number of mistresses, and no less 
than twelve illegitimate children, among 
whom were James, Duke of Monmouth ; 
Henry JHtzroy (son of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land), ancestor of the Dukes of Grafton; 
Charles Beauclerc (son of Nell Gwynn), an- 
• cestor of tho Dukes of St. Albans ; and 
Charles Lennox (son of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth), ancestor of the Dukes of Richmo^. 
Charles, in spite of his UoentiouBness and his 


extreme selfishness, was possessed of much 
talent. The natural champion of the prin- 
ciple of hereditary right at a time when 
hereditary right was exposed to attack, 
Charles’s position was one of considerable 
difficulty^ He played his part dexterously, 
and with considerable ability, and it cannot 
be denied that he showed much capacity for 
governing. 

Clarendon, Life^ and Burnet, Hist, of Ei» (hart 
Ttm«, both of which must be read with caution ; 
Barillon'g Laffer*, and Temple's Works (and espe- 
cially the Memoir from the Peace), contain much 
information on the diplomatic history. See also 
Carte, Life of Ormonde, and Mai^herson, Stewart 
Papers; Baxter, Life and Times; Reresby, 
Memoirs; Pepys, Diai-y; Evelyn, Diamj ; Shaftes- 
bury, Letters and Speeches (ed. W, D. Christie) ; 
D*Avaux, NeaociationBenHollande ; Masson. Lt/e 
of Milton. There is a brilliant sketch or the 
reisru in Macaulay’s History. The best general 
modern account is in Ranke’s Hist of Eng. 

[S. J. L.] 

Charles^ Edward. [Pretender, The 
Young.] 

Charlotte Angusta, Princess (5. 
Jan. 7, 1790, d. Nov. 6, 1817), was the 
daughter of George IV. and Caroline of 
Brunswick. Owing to the disimion of her 
parents, her earli(?r years were passed in re- 
tirement, away from the court, under tho 
care of tho Dowager Duchess of Leeds, Lady 
Clifford, and the Bishop of Exeter. She 
early gave proofs of a noble character and 
intellectual qualities above the average. She 
was destined by her father to marry William, 
Ih'ince of Orange ; but her own defections had 
been fixed on Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, who 
became, in 1830, King of tho Belgians. 
Yielding to her father’s desire, the princess 
agreed to marry the Prince of Orange, and the 
betrothal was arranged between them, when 
the princess broke off tho match, partly in 
anger at her father’s conduct to her mother, 
imrtly because of her repugnance to the 
piince. Ill 1815 she was married to Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, and in the following year 
(Nov.) died in giving birth to a son, who did 
not survive her. Her death caused great 
grief throughout the entire nation 

CllSirxilOXLtll is a village on the Dorset- 
shire coast, about two miles from Lyme 
Regis. In 836 Egbert was defeated here by 
the Danes, and in 840 his son Ethelwulf met 
with a like disaster at the same place. 

Chaprnock, Robert [d. 1696), a Fellow 
of IMagdalen College, Oxford, became a 
Roman Catholic, and supported James in 
his illegal ejection of the Protestant Fellows 
of his college by means of the Court of High 
Commission. After the involution, he be- 
came one of tho most active of the Jacobite 
conspirators, and was among the chief 
organisers of the Assassination Plot (1696). 
He was arrested, and his trial began on 
March 11. The new Act for regulating 
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proceduro in cases of high, treason was not to 
come into force until the 2dth. It aUowed 
the prisoner to examine his witnesses on oath, 
compel their attendance at court, and have 
the service of counsel. The prisoners, Char- 
nock, King, and Keyes, claimed, not without 
reason, to ^ve their trial postponed till that 
date. Their request was, however, refused, 
and they were all condemned. Chamock left 
behind him a paper in which he justified the 
jdot, on the ground that William was a 
usurper, and by an appeal to the laws of 
human society. [Assassination Plot.] 

Charter, Thb Grbat, &o. [Maona 
Carta, &c.] 

Charter Schools (Ireland). In 1730, 
an association, with the primate. Archbishop 
Boulter, and the Lord Chancellor, at its head, 
was formed to provide Protestant education 
gratis for the Catholic poor. Before that 
time, ill spite of a statute of Heniy YIll., 
Protestants had to rely on private onterpnse 
entirely as far as education was concerned. 
In 1733 a charter wdfek granted to the associa- 
tion, but only on condition that the endow- 
ment was not to exceed £2,000 a year. On 
Oct. 24, 1733, the corporation began its 
work ; day-schools and boarding-schools were 
established. They were really industrial 
schools. After five years* schooling, children 
were bound out as apprentices at the expense 
of the society (girls got a small portion on 
marrying), and the whole cost of educ^ation for 
one child cqme, in the day-schools, to only £9 
per unnum.^ The boarding-schools increased 
from four to fifty, and George II. granted 
£1,000 from his privy purse in their support. 
The day-schools soon came to an end, but the 
boarding-schools were supported by parliamen- 
tary grants after 1745, when a special tax was 
devoted to this object. Altogether, by 1767, 
£112,000 had been devoted to the Charter 
schools. In 1760, parents were forbidden to 
take back their children, when once they had 
entered, and thus to prevent their becoming 
Protestants. Soon afterwards the society was 
allowed to take up all children between five 
and twelve found loitering about, and put 
them into their schools. However, by 1767, 
whether it was on account of the determina- 
tion of the Catholics not to be entioed into 
changing their children’s religion, or for 
other reasons, it became c’i:^r that the Charter 
schools were a failure, r Howard, id 1768, 
investigated this school system, and brought 
to light great abuses ; a parliamenta^ com- 
mitt^ appointed in consequence founja chil- 
dren who had been at school for twelvd yeaab 
unable to spell. Still, for twenty-fivd yeaw 
after the Union they continued to exlilt, and 
vast sums were spent on the educajUpn of 
some 2,000 children. Mr. Fronde c^s ttie 
Carter schools *^the best-conceived&ducil- 
tibnal institutions which existed the , 

worlds*’ while Mr. Lechy says of thdt 

' . ' 


they excited in Ireland an intensity of 
bitterness hardly equalled by any portion of 
the penal code.’’ Of one thing there can he 
no doubt: they completely Siiled in their 
object — ^the conversion of the Irish peasantry 
to Protestantism. 

Stevens, The Charter Schools; Fronde, Ehglieh 
in Ireland; Lecky, Biet, of Eng, in the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. ii. 

Chartisrbs (1838—48) was the name given 
to the members of a party in England who 
suppoixed certain reforms which were gene- 
rally known as the “ People’s Charter.” The 
Charter consisted of six points, viz. : (1) man- 
hood suffrage; (2) equal electoral districts; 
(3) vote by ballot ; (4) annual Parliaments ; 
(6) abolition of property qualification for 
members; (6) payment of members. These 
points seem first to have been urged to- 
gether at a meeting held at Birmingham on 
August 6, 1838, whore the chief speakers 
were Attwood, Scholefield, and I eargus 
O’Connor. A similar meeting was held in 
London in the following September. During 
the following year the cause was advocated 
by tumultuous meetings and processions, 
which had to be put down by the law, and 
a petition, the size of a coaoh-whoel, said to 
be signed by a million and a quarter peti- 
tioners, was rolled into the House of Com- 
mons. liiots took place at Birmingham, 
Newcastle, and Newport. Feargus O’Connor 
was arrested. On IMay 2, 1842, another 
monster petition, purjporting to contain more 
than three million signatures, was bi'ought 
to the House of Commons. Mr. T. Dun- 
combe proposed that the petitioneis should be 
heard at the bar by counsel, while Macaulay, 
Peel, and Roebuck spoke on the other side. 
After this the agitation slumbered till 1848, 
when a huge meeting was held on Kcniiington 
Common on April 10. The intention was 
to carry to the House of Commons a monster 
petition with five million signatures. There 
was great fear lest London should be the scene 
of a rising, and the Duke of Wellington took 
measures for protecting the Bank, Custom 
House, Exchange, Post Office, and other public 
buildings. A quarter of a million inhabitants 
of London were enrolled as special constables. 
The duko disposed his troops with masterly 
skill, so as to keep them out of sight. The 
meeting proved a failure, owing to (Sssensions 
between the leaders of the Chartists, and no 
disturl^nce took place. Similar precautions 
were again taken in June, but the threatened 
demonstration ended in smoke. On August 16 
an arrest of armed Chartists was^fbade at the 
“Orange Tree” public-house, in Orange 
Street, London, and some more in Green 
Street. It was understood that there was a 
plot to attack the different clubs about 
midnight, and also the principal buildings in * 
the metropolis. The chief ringleaders were 
tried and punished. This latter outbreak of 
Chartism was eonnected with the rovolu- 
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donary disturbances which took place through- 
out Europe in 1849. After this, Chartism ex- 
pired, and agitation took a different form. It 
18 strange that reforms so unequal in impor- 
tance, and some of them so little calculated to 
effect the end aimed at by their promoters, 
should have been advocated with such an 
amount of passion. 

Annual B$gi8ter ; S. Walpole, Hist, of JSng, ; 

McCarthy, hist, of Our Omi Timw, 

[0. B.] 

Chartley Manor, in Staffordshire, was 
at one time the place of Mary Queen of Scots* 
imprisonment. In 1685—86 she was at her 
own request removed here from the care of Sir 
Amyas Paulet at Tutbury. Chartley was 
well known to Walsingham’s spy Gifford, 
and this afforded the latter exceptional 
facilities for copying the treasonable cor- 
respondence of the captive queen. 

Chatham was a village of small impor- ! 
tance till the establishment of a dockyard 
and naval arsenal in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, when preparations were being 
made to resist the Spanish Armada. The 
dockyards were improved under Charles I. 
and the Commonwealth, and the fortifications 
strengthened after the attack of the Dutch in 
1667. These were enlarged and strengthened 
between 1757 and 1808, and during the 
nineteenth century Chatham was rendered 
one of the most important dockyards and 
strongest naval fortresses in the world. 

Chatham, William Pitt, Ist Earl of 
(6. Nov. 15, 1708, d. May 11, 1778), was the 
grandson of a former governor of Madras, who 
had returned to England to buy estates and 
rotten boroughs, one of which, Old Sarum, he 
represented in Parliament. His son Robert 
succeeded him, and sat in turn for the two 
boroughs of Old Sarum and Okehampton. 
Of Robert Pitt’s two sons, William was the 
younger. He was educated at Eton and at 
Trinity College, Oxford, but he left Oxford, 
without taking a degree, to travel on the 
Continent on account of the gout, to which 
ho was throughout his life a victim. He 
came hack from his tour to find his father 
dead and himself but slenderly provided for. 
As a profession ho chose the army, and 
obtained a cometcy in the Blues; but his 
family interest in 1735 procured for him the 
fcieat of Old Sarum. In April, 1736, the 
l*rince of Wales married Augusta, Princess 
of Saxe Gotha; and it was on the address 
which was presented to the king on this 
occasion that Pitt took the opportunity of 
delivering hh first speech, which made a d^p 
impression on the House. This impression 
was soon justified, as he became so trouble- 
some to tne government, that Sir Robert 
Walpole dismissed him from the army. The 
Prince of Wales, however, recompensed him 
by making him his Groom of the Bedchamber, 
from which position he pould m security de- 


claim agt^st the peace policy of the ministry. 
In 1742 'Walpole resigned; and it was for 
some time doubtful who would succeed him. 
Pitt seems to have made overtures to Walpole, 
which the retiring minister rejected. In the 
new government that was fonned under 
Carteret, Pitt was entirely left out. Ho 
vented his disappointment in the fiercest 
invectives against Walpole, and in advocating 
the most violent measures for his prosecution. 
All his violence failed to injure Sir Robert, 
now the Earl of Orford, who retired into 
private life, and left Pitt free to transfer his 
attacks to Carteret, who now held tlie reins. 
The chief object of his indignation was the 
prevailing method of subsidising with English 
money petty German States, for the benefit 
of the family estates of the House of 
Brunswick. The old Duchess of INIarl- 
borough died in October, 1744, and left 
Pitt a legacy of £10,000 “in consideration 
of the noble defence he had made for the laws 
of England, and to prevent the ruin of his 
country.’* But Pitt’s ambition did not lio 
in the direction of money; .and on the 
elevation of Carteret to the Ho\ise of Lords 
ho saw a chance of advancement. To take 
advantage, however, of the chance, it was 
necessary for him to conciliate the king ; and 
he accordingly resigned his office in the 
household of the Prince of Wales, and by the 
exertions of the Pelhams, against the king’s 
wishes, he was appointed early in 1746 to the 
post of Paymaster of the Forces. The govern- 
ment continued in security until death of 
Henry Pelham, in 1754, threw it into con- 
fusion. It devolved on the Duke of Newcastle 
to form a ministry. Ilis gre.at difficulty was 
as to the leadership of tho llouse of Commons; 
and tho rival claims of Pitt and Fox to that 
office were settled by a compromise in the 
person of Sir Thomas Robinson, an inoffensive 
mediocritv. Pitt w.^s appointed secretary of 
state, and Fox retired to the lucrative Pay 
Office ; but before a year was over they had 
combined to render their leader so ridi- 
culous that Newcastle was compelled to 
make a change. Pitt was intra(;tablo on 
the subject of subsidies; and the duko 
turned to Fox, who became secretary of 
state, with the entire lead of the House 
of Commons and tho management of the 
funds for corruption. On tho resignation of 
Newcastle, in November, 1756, the Duke of 
Devonshire succeeded him as first lord of 
the Treasury, with Pitt as first secretary 
of state and virtual prime minister. Tho 
ministry was odious to the king, who said 
that he was not a king while he was ** in the' 
hiuids of these scoundrels;** and iti April, 

• 1757, Pitt and Ijord Temple were dismissed 
from their offices. But the contumely which 
Pitt had experienced from the court only served 
to raise him in the estimation of ttie country 
at large. The freedom of the City wjis granted 
to him; all the great towns of England 
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followed the example set by the Corporation 
of London; and **for some weeks,** says 
Walpole, ** it rained gold boxes.” During Ms 
short term of office Pitt found time and 
courage to pass several important measures, 
including his bold scheme of pacifying the 
discontented Highlanders by embodying them 
in the regular army. Newcastle having 
failed to form a ministry, an agreement was 
at length arrived at between the duke and 
Pitt, through the mediation of Dol’d Chester- 
field. The king, however, refused to receive 
Pitt as a minister, and persuaded Lord 
Waldegrave to accept with great reluctance 
the premiership. But without Pitt it was 
impossible for any ministry to work ; and 
Lord Waldograve’s broke up almost before it 
was formed. The king was obliged to yield 
to necessity. Newcastle took the Treasury ; 
Pitt became secretary of state, with the lead 
of the Lower House ; and Fox was silenced 
by the gains of the Pay Office. Pitt had told 
the Duke of Devonshire that he was sure he 
could save the country, and that no one else 
could. And he lost no time in setting about 
the task. His early plans, however, were not 
attended with success. An expedition against 
Kochefort failed through the bad management 
of the land forces. In Germany, Cumberland 
was compelled to sign the humiliating 
Convention of Kloster -Seven. In India, the 
conspicuous success of Clive in some measure 
compensated for those misfortunes. The war 
was vigorous!/ carried on throughout 1758 in 
every imrt of the globe where Frenchmen 
could be fdiind ; still the year was marked by 
no great victories on either side. But in 
1769 Pitt*s energy, and his tact in choosing 
men, were everywhere rewarded by the 
extraordinary successes by land and sea 
which marked that year of victory. These 
victories gave Pitt a position of extraordinary 
influence. He was known as the ‘‘great 
commoner ; ” and the Houses of Parliament 
no less than the people at large were hushed 
into awe and reverence by the success of Ms 
measures. But the death of George II. on 
October 26^ 1760, changed the face of 
affairs ; and it was clear that the new king's 
' partiality for Lord Bute would be more 
powerful than the nation’s love of Pitt. In 
March, 1761, Parliament was dissolved; and 
with it the ministry began to break up. 
Bute was made secretary of state in the 
place of Lord Holderiioss. But {’itt was 
determined, if ]^os8ible, to save the^ country 
from a degrading peace; and he | hold on 
until finding his brother-in-law, LorjTeifiple, 
alone supported him in the couno0 in ’^is 
desire for war with France and Spain, h^ re- 
signed on October 6, 1761. He Bco^ed 
tai promotion and all gains for Miheelf^but 
kopepted a peerage for Ms wife, ^ho was 
ereated Baroness Chatham. In 
peace was made with Fr^ce ; and ^te c^uld 
ISO longer stand before the open <j|spos^ion 


of Pitt and the fuxy* of the nation, and in 
April, 1763, he resigned. A new ministry 
was formed out of the followers of the 
Duke of Bedford and those of Grenville, 
whose tenure of office was signalised by the 
persecution of Wilkes, and the still more 
fatal attempt to tax the American colonies. 
Pitt meanwhile opposed all his eloquence 
to the doctrine of the legality of general 
warrants, and pointed out the mischief of 
Grenville’s scheme for colonial taxation. His 
health became very bad, and he retired into 
the country and took no part in the debates 
on the Regency Bill. This bill, however, 
was the ruin of the Bedford ministry ; and tho 
king resolved to be rid of Grenville’s bully- 
ing arrogance. Overtures wore twice made 
to Pitt through the Duke of Cumberland; 
but they failed. He retired to his estate in 
Somersetshire, as if bent on finally withdraw- 
ing from i^ublic life; and the Rockingham 
ministry was formed. In January, 1766, 
Pitt came up to London, and by his able 
assistance enabled the ministry to carry the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. The government 
was, however, too weak to stand; and in July 
Pitt at length consented to break with 
Temple, and to form a ministry without him. 
But he was suffering both mentally and 
physically : ho could not stand tho strain of 
the House of Commons; be acjceptod tho 
Privy Seal, and was created Earl of Chatham. 
It was felt throughout the country that he 
had been gained over to the court ; and tho 
popularity, which had been so lavishly be- 
stowed on him as the “ great commoner,” 
failed to follow him to the Upper House. 
His policy was as energetic and comprehensive 
as ever ; but his mind was unhinged, and at 
last gave way so far as to incapacitate him for 
all public business. Ho was taken to Hayes, 
and remained there in gloomy seclusion for 
two years. In October, 1768, he resigned the 
Privy Seal, and the ministry came to an end. 
Soon after his rosignation, Chatham’s mental 
malady passed away before an attack of the 
gout sharper than usual. In July, 1769, 
he once more appeared at court, after a 
reconciliation had been effected with tho 
Grenvilles, and in the following January 
he again took Ms place among the Lords. 
He had lost none of his old power, and 
his first speech, inveighing against the 
policy pursued by the government towards 
AmKnoa and in relation to the Middlesex 
election, was the signal for the resignation of 
Lord Camden and the Marquis of Granby. 
The Duke of Grafton himself , ;w;earied by the 
continual onslaughts made upon him, and 
finding it impossible any longer to prop up 
his falling ministry, sent in Ms resignation on 
January 22. Lord North proceeded to form 
a ministry after the king’s own heart, which 
would be content to carry out the king’s 
wishes. Wilkes and America continued to 
be the chief toj^ca; North in both points 
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adhered to the policy of his predecessors, 
wd Chathem continued t6 wage war against 
it. He warmly advocated the repeal of the 
Test Acts, for which a bill was introduced. 
During the greater part of 1773 he ^ployed 
himself in the study of India, andT became 
strongly convinced of the “necessity of a 
reformation of Indian iniquities.*' But as 
the clouds every month thickened in America, 
they dispelled all other thoughts, and caused 
him more and more to dread the applica- 
tion of coercion to the colonists. The Boston 
Port Bill heightened his alarm ; and in JMay, 
177^1 he appeared in Parliament “to stand 
for England and America.** In Jan., 1775, 
he moved an address to the king, pray- 
ing him to adopt a conciliatory policy to- 
wards America by removing the forces from 
Boston, and ho followed up this motion by 
presenting to Parliament a plan for the pre- 
vention of civil war. The object of his con- 
duct was, as ho himself briefly expressed it, 
“ to secure to the colonies property and liberty, 
and to ensure to the mother country a due 
acknowledgment on the part of the colonies of 
their subordination to the supreme legislative 
authority and superintending power of the 
Parliament of Great Britain.” As long as 
there was any hope of the attainment of these 
two ends, Chatham was as warm an advocate 
as anyone for granting liberty to the colonies ; 
but when the news of the capitulation of 
^Burgoyne aiine in Dec., 1777, followed almost 
immediately by the announcement of the 
alliance of America and France, it became 
clear that the Americans would be content 
with nothing short of entire indopendenoo ; and 
Chatham was as firm in his opposition to thi.s 
concession as he had been zealous in favour of 
granting them liberty and j ustice. At this point 
Chatham broke away from his long agree- 
ment with Koekingham’s party, and carried 
Shelburne with him. On April 7th, 1778, 
ho made his last speech in Parliament; 
and the effort was too much for him. 
Ho was carried to Hayes, and there died on 
May 1 1th. A monument was raised to him in 
Westminster Abbey at the expense of the 
nation. Lord Chatham was essentially a war 
minister. It has been said of him that 
whenever a cannon in Europe was fired he 
required to know the reason. The (epitaph on 
his monument in Westminster Abbey says, 
truly enough, that during his administration 
Great Britain was exalted “to a height of 
prosperity and glory unknown to any former 
ago.’* 

P, Thackeray, Hint, of TTja. Pitt, E. of Chat- 
ham (2 vols., 1827); Chatham Corr&fondence 
(4 vols., 1833-40) ; Albemarle, Rocliinoham and 
nii Co^emporaries ; Almon, and 

f nwheo of Chatham (1792) ; Massey, HijJ. oj 
n 0 ., vols. i., il. ; Adolphus, Hist. oJ Eng., 
♦ vols. i., li. ; Walpole^, Hist., vol. b ; ^anhwe, 
Hist, of Eng. [W. R. SJ 

ClifttswoirtlXi FTorth Derbyshire, the 
property of the Cavendish family, was in 


1570, 1578, and 1681 the prison of Mary 
Queen of Scots. It viras subsequently gturri- 
soned by the Roundheads in 1643, and by the 
Cavaliers two years later. 

Cli6!k6, Sin John {b, 1514, d, 1657), is well 
known as the tutor of King Edward VI., whoso 
education ho undertook in conjunction 'a ith 
Sir Anthony Cook. In reward for his ser- 
vices he was made Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and a Privy Councillor. On the 
accession of Mary, ChcKo was imprisoned for 
the sjTnpathy w^Mch ho had shown for tho 
cause of Lady dano Grey, from whom he had 
accepted tho office of Secretaiy*- of Shite. 
On his release he went abroad and 
settled at Strasburg, but, having gone to 
visit Sir John Mason at Brussels, was cap- 
tured on tho way, and sent to England, where 
he was confined in tho Tower. Cheko, who 
was a zealous IVotestant, and “ one of the 
most godly men of those days,” >vas kept in 
confinement until hard usage wriin^ from 
him a rimunciation of his real convictions. 
He was then released, but is said to have 
died of shame at his recantation. He was 
a voluminous and' able writer, and did 
much for the literature of England. Besides 
being the tutor of King Edward VI., he 
was the tutor of William Cecil, Lord I3ur- 
leigh. Ho was one of tho earliest and 
greatest of English Greek scholars of the 
Renaissance ; and in particular set himself to 
reform the corrupt pronunciation of his time. 
His fame was still living at Cambridge in 
Milton’s days, and the poet refers to him in 
Sonnet XI. : — 

Tby Age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheke, 

Hated not leai’uinR worse than toad or asp, 

When tbou taught'st Cauibrid}^ and King Edward 
Gref*k." 

Strypo, Life of Cheke ; Fuller, Worthies. 

Chester was probably a Roman military 
station, as its Celtic name, “ Cacrleon Vawr,” 
vrould seem to attest. It is called Deva in the 
Roman geographical writings, and would 
soCm, at any rule, to have been a trading- 
X)lacc of importance. In 894 it was captured 
by Ibe Danes, who w^ere, however, forced to 
surrender it to the English. It vras a place of 
coiieidtjrable importance as being the frontier 
town of tho Welsh Marches. The Conqueror 
established an earldom of Chester, and Hugh 
Lupus, his nephew, became its palatine. He 
built the castle and founded the abbey of 
St. Werhurgh. In 1237 the earldom was 
seized by Henry III., and has since been a 
royal appanage. In 1300, Edward, Prince of 
Wales, received the homage of the Welsh 
princes at Chester; and here for a time Henry 
IV. hold Richard II. captive. The city 
sutt’ered severely in the plagues of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and espe- 
cially in 1602 — 5. In 1642 Charles I. arrivea in 
Chester. The citizens wete warmly Royalist. 
Fi’om July, 1643, until 1646, the city was 
continuously besieged or blockaded iJy the 
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Parllatnentarian forcefl, and at last honourably 
aurrondered in February of the latter J'ear. 
Great riots occurred on the occasion of the visit 
of the Duke of Monmouth in the year 1683. 
Chester was created a bishopric by Henry 
VIII. in 1541, and its fine abbey church of 
St. Werburgh became the cathedml. 

ChesterfieldyPHiLii* Dormer Stanhope, 
4th Earl of (5. 1694, d, 1773), was educated 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. On the accession 
of George I., he was made Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales. Ho sat 
as member for St. Germans in 1715. The 
division between the Prince of Wales and 
the court soon drove him into opposi- 
tion in spite of the entreaties of^ his rela- 
tive, General Stanhope, and he joined the 
discontented Whigs. [Walpole.] He 
had great expectations from George II. on 
his accession; but had the misfortune to 
oifend Queen Caroline. The death of his father 
in the previous year removed him to the 
Upper House. In 1728 he was sent as ambas- 
sador to the Hague, and on his return was made 
High Steward of the Household, but was dis- 
missed in 1733 by Walpole for hisopposition to 
the Excise scheme. Foi^h with he became a pro- 
minent member of the Opposition, and in ] 737 
made a magnificent speech against the Play- 
house Bill. In 1741 he went abroad ; and at 
Avignon mot Ormonde, with whom it is said he 
attempted to concert measures for a Jacobite 
combination against Walpole. He was excluded 
from office under Pelhama administration ; and 
continued in opposition, directing his attacks 
especially against the employment of ilano- 
verian teoops, and the foreign policy of 
Carteret. At length, in 1744, the king's 
repugnance was so far overcome that he was 
made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. His ad- 
ministration of this office deserves the highest 
praise, and his firm government checked 
any tendency there might be to imitate 
the example of the Scotch rovoltors in 1745. 
In 1745 he was again sent to HoUknd, 
whore his negotiations induced the Dutch 
to send troops to the campaign which ter- 
minated in the Iwittle of Fontenoy. In 
1746 he became {Secretary of State. Her 
Rimed at governing the king through the 
]attor*s mistress, Lady Yarmouth, but finding 
he could make no progress in bringing about 
R peace, he resigned in 1748. He sW con- 
tinued to speak, and in 1751 propoa^ and 
carried out the reformation of the c$endi^. 
In 1752 he lost his hearing. In 1757 iie was 
asked to negotiate between Pitt an4 New- 
castle during the intrigues which led:; to ^e 
formation of that great ininistiy known by 
their names. In 1768 his natural son, f hilij^, 
the object of the greatest care and ai^ection 
on his part, and to whom he had awess^ 
hunous Letters to his Son on wh^i^ 14^ 
htera^fame largely rests, died, and fr^ thht 
tul 90 tiheaterfield^s life was desolate an^bhe^k- 
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less. “ Chesterfield was,” says his biographer, 
Dr* Maty, a nobleman unequalled in his time 
for variety of talents, brilliancy of wit, and 
elegance of conversation.” Lord Stanhope, 
referring to his political career, says that 
“diplomacy was especially suited to his 
tastes and talents. At home, his career, 
though never inspired by a high and per- 
vading patriotism, deserves the praise of 
humane, liberal and far-sighted policy. His 
defects were a want of generosity, dissimu- 
lation carried beyond justifiable bounds . . . 
and a looseness of religious principle.” 

Maty’s Life, prefixed to Chesterfield’s Works, 

2 vols., 1777. 

Chevalier. [Pretender.] 

Chevy ChaAe. [Otterbourne.] 

Cheyney Bir Thomas, Treasurer of the 
Household to Henry VIII., was appointed one 
of the Council of Executors by the king's 
will, 1647. Having served in the Scottish 
expedition of 1547, he .was made Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and in 1549 he was sent on 
behalf of the Council to the Emperor 
Charles V. In 1563 ho is found in strong 
opposition to Northumberland’s scheme of 
altering the succession in favour of Lady 
Jane Grey, and in Wyatt’s Eebellion (q.v.), 
1554, he did good service for the queen in 
Kent. 

Chichele, Henry (b. circa 1362, d, 1443),* 
is said to have owed his education to William 
of Wykoham, and certainly was a student on 
Wykeham’s foundations at Winchester and 
Ojqord. Ho was frequently employed on 
diplomatic business by Henry IV., and in 

1408 was made Bishop of St. Davids. In 

1409 he was one of the English delegates to 
the Council of Pisa, and in 1414 was raised 
to the see of Canterbury. Ho accompanied 
Henry V. on his second and third expeditions 
to France, and crowned Queen Catherine. 
Chichele has been greatly blamed for inciting 
Henry V. to go to war against France, and 
it was generally believed that the French 
war was encouraged by the clergy, to divert 
popular attention from the wealth, luxury, 
and corruption of the Church. But this view 
rests on no historical basis, though it is not 
improbable that Chichele and the other 
bishops did lend their sanction to the king’s 
ambitj^. Chichele is also accused of being 
a persecutor, but it would seem that his 
aversion to the liollards was political rather 
than religious ; for that sect was regarded as 
hostile to the dynasty, and a foe' to all social 
order as well as to the Church. During 
Henry VI. ’s reign, Chichele seems to have 
confined himself almost entirely to his clerical 
duties. In 1437 he founded Ail Souls College , 
at Oxford, and in 1443, attended by four of 
his suffra^ns, visited Oxford, where he was 
reoeived with great honour, and opened the 
college and conseorated the chapel. In the 
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same year he wrote to the Pope» saying that 
hi& age and infirmities rendered him unable 
to discharge the duties of his ofELce, and 
praying that he might be allowed to resign 
nis archbishopric. Before his intended re- 
signation could be accomplished he was re^ 
moved by death. Chichele boldly resisted the 
pretensions of the Pope, who was desirous of 
getting the Statute of Prmmunire repealed, and 
when the papal party retaliated by accusing 
him of avHrice, the ^rons, the bishops, and 
the University of Oxford came forward to bear 
testimony to the merits of the archbishop. 

Chichesterp Arthur, Lord {h, 1563, d, 
1626), was Lord-Deputy of Ireland from 1604 
lo 1614, when he became Lord High Treasurer. 
It was under his government that the Planta- 
tion of Ulster was carried out. One result 
of the colonisation of Ulster was the possi- 
bility to summon an I^ish pirliament in 
which the representatives of the native Irish 
should be in a permanent minority. This 
parliament met in 1613, for the first time in 
twenty-seven years, and at once broke into 
open discord. The subjects in dispute were 
referred to the King, and in February, 1614, 
Chichester was commanded to return to Eng- 
land to give an account of the state of the 
country. On his return to Ireland in the 
same year instructions were given him to 
recur to the policy of driving tho Irish by 
persecution into the Protestant church. 
Chichester, however, obtained their practical 
modification, and some approach was made to 
an understanding between tho Irish Roman 
Catholics and the Government. In August, 
1614, the King ordered the dissolution of the 
Parliament, and three months later Chichester 
was recalled. Though no reason was publicly 
given for his recall, there are grounds for 
believing that the real motive lay in his 
opposition to any new attempt to persecute 
the Roman Catholics, He was, however, on 
his return treated with every show of honour, 
and was made Lord Treasurer of Ireland, a 
post more dignified than influential. The 
lands of Sir Cahir O’Doherty of Innieowen 
were granted to Chichester, and formed the 
bulk of the large estates left by him to the 
present representatives of the family, the Mar- 
quises of Donegal. 

Chichester, a cathedral town, is built on 
the site of a Roman settlement, and is gener- 
ally identified with Regnum mentioned in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus. It appears to have 
been a place of some trade. The town was 
destroyed by Ella, and restored by his son, 
Cissa, from whom it received its modem 
name. The see was originally at Selsey, 
and was removed to Chichester in 1083. Tne 
cathedral was built upon the site of a 
monastery of St. Peter. Begun in 1091, it 
suffered more than once from and its 
difbrent parts show many j^ods^Norman, 


Early Eni^lish, Decorated, and Perpendicular, 
The building suffered much at the hands of the 
Parliamentary troops which were quartered in 
it. The city was incorporated in 1213. The 
town was Royalist in the Civil War, but in 
December, 1642, was surrendered to the 
Parliamentarians after an eight days* siege. 
It was recaptured by the Royalists in the • 
following December, but had again to sur- 
render to Waller a month later after a siege 
of seventeen days. Among the prisoners of 
war was the famous Chillingworth, who died 
here, and lies buried in the cathedral. 

Chief Jnetice. [ J ustice ] 

ChUdere, Hugh Culling Eardlst (5. 
1827, rf. 1896), was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and went to Australia in 
1850, and was inspector of schools in Mel- 
bounie in 1 86 1. Later he was made secretary 
to the education department and emigration 
agent at the port of Melbourne, and in 1862 
became auditor-general and a member of the 
Legislative Council. The following year he 
was collector of customs and a member of the 
Executive Council. He was the first Vice- 
Chancellor of Melbourne University. In 
1857 he returned to England as agent-general 
for Victoria. He was elected member of 
Parliament for Pontefract in 1860, and was 
on the royal commission on penal servitude 
in 1863. In 1865 he was Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, and appointed First Lord of 
the Admiralty and Privy Councillor in 1868, 
He resigned office in 1871. In 1872 he 
became Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and Secretary of State for War in 1880, and 
produced a successful scheme of army reform 
in the following year. Ho was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1882, and in 
the following year f.Trmulated a great scheme 
for reducing the national debt (q.v.). In . 
1886 he became Home Secretary, and sup- 
ported Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. The. 
state of his health precluded him from becom- 
ing a candidate atth« <^<^noral Election of 1892. 

Chilliauwalla, The Battle of (Jan. 13, 
1849), was fought during the second Sikh 
War, After an interchange of shots from tho 
Sikh and English pickets. Lord Gough gave 
the word to attack the position of Shere 
Sing at three in the afternoon. General Camp- 
bell [Clyde] moved forward his division in 
two brigades. His own victoriously advanced 
to the front, seized and spiked the guns ; but 
the second was tom to pieces by a fire of 
grape and musketry, and the attack would 
have failed had not General Campbell ad- 
vanced rapidly to the rescue, and captured 
the guns which were pouring in this deadly 
fire. Sir Walter Gilbert’s two divisions were 
successful on the right, hut not without serious 
loss. The cavalry brigade under Brigadier 
Pope got entangled in trees and brushwood, 
and owing to some mistake, retreated, but tho 
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left brigade, under Sir Joseph Thaokwell, 
behaved with great gallantry. The result 
was that when darkness put .an end to the 
struggle Lord Gough found himsell master of 
unknown ground in the dark, and unoertain as 
to the whereabouts of the enem.Y) after a vic- 
tory which was the nearest possible approach 
to a defeat. He was compelled, therefore, to 
withdraw to Ghillian walla. [Sikk Wars.] 

CUllingwortll, William {b, 1602, d. 
1644), was educated at Oxford, and obtained 
a fellowship at Trinity College. By the 
efforts of a Jesuit, John Fisher, he was con- 
verted to the Roman Catholic communion. 
Chillingworth’s conspicuous abilities made him 
an important convert, and the Jesuits deter- 
mined to find him employment. In 1630 he 
went to the college of Douay, where he was 
urged to write an account of the motives 
which led him to make his religious change. 
He undertook the task, but felt it his duty to 
weigh afresh the arguments in favour of the 
Protestant religion, a,pd Laud, then Bishop of 
London, began a serfes of letters to Chilling- 
worth, for whom he had acted as godfather. 
The result was that in 1631 Chillingworth 
left Douay and returned to Oxford, where he 
pursued his theological inquiries with an 
impartial mind. In 1634 he again declared 
himself to be a Protestant, and wrote a state- 
ment of the reasons which induced him to 
adopt the Roman Catholic faith, together 
with a refutation of them. He became, in 
1638, Chancellor of Salisbury and Prebendary 
of Brixworth, In the Civil War ho accom- 
panied the King’s forces, though his heart 
sank within him to see publicans and 
sinners on the one side, against Scribes and 
Pharisees on the other/’ He took an active 
part in the operations at the siege of Glou- 
cester, and was taken prisoner at the capture 
of Arundel Castle. Being very ill, he was 
allowed to remove to the palace of Chichester, 
where he died. He was the aut hor of a famous 
tract, called. The Religion ; of Froteetante : a 
Safe Way to Salvation, first published in 
1638, and very frequently reprinted. • 

Chiltem Hundreds. The/ as the 
hundreds of Bodenbam, Desborough and 
Stoke, in Buckinghamshire, are called, have 
attached to them a Stewardship, the itolder of 
which oiEce was charged with the^duW of 
keeping down the robbers who infisted the 
woods of the Chiltern Hills. At thi present 
time the office is used for an iii^resUng 
purpose. As a member .of the House*^^ of 
Commons cannot by parliamentary refign 
; his seat unless he becomes disqualifiediviths^^ by 
the acceptance of a place of honour ^d ptotit 
under the crown, or by some othet^, ^ 
ESember wishing to retire applies for me s^w- 
lij^ehipof the Chiltem Hundreds whlolrisiheld 
tof-be eueh and necessarily entails the;yaci^on 
oithemt Thesteward&ipi8usiialli|rgrai^ted 


as a matter of course, though it has been 
refused in a case of bribery. As soon as it is 
obtained it is again I'osigned, and is thus 
generally vacant when required by a member 
of Parliament. This method of evading the 
restriction as to the resignation of a member 
of Parliament appears to have come into 
practice in the roign of George II., about 
1760. The gift lies with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In the event of two appli- 
cations being made for the post at the same 
time, the stew'ardship of the manors of East 
Hundred, Hempholme and Nortbstead, is 
bestowed on one of the applicants. 

China, Relations with, cannot be said , 
to have existed much earlier than the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, though 
there was, no doubt, indirect intercourse at a 
much earlier date between English merchants 
and Cathay.** For instance, the Florentine 
house of Bardi, which had extensive monetary 
dealings with Edward III., had also a con- 
siderable trade with China. The first attempts 
of the East India Company to establish a com- 
mercial station at Canton, in 1637, were un- 
successful, as were others made in 1668, but 
in 1670 a trade was opened with Formosa, and 
a treaty conclude 1. Ton years later a factory 
was established at Canton. After the acces- 
sion of the Manchoo or Tartar dynasty, 
however (1679), a hostile policy, caused, 
perhaps, by tho misconduct of the Portuguese, 
was adopted towards foreign traders. Trade, 
which had spread to several ports, ' was con- 
fined to Canton, and was there conducted 
with difficulty, owing to the dishonesty of 
thft Hong merchants and the extortions of the 
mandarins. This unsatisfactory state of 
affairs, varied by quarrels between the 
East India Company, the French, and 
Portuguese, continued down to 1792, when 
Lord Macartney was sent as the first English 
ambassador to the court of Pekin with pre- 
sents to the emperor, to place the relations 
between the two countries on a seenro and 
proper footing. But though the ambassador 
and members of his suite were courteously 
treated, ho was unable to effect the removal of 
the restrictions on trade, and I*ord Amherst, 
who was despatched thither in 1816, was 
dismissed for refusing to perform the “kow- 
tow,” or prostration, before the emperor, and 
thereby acknowledge hia own sovereign to be 
but iP^assal of the Chinese empire. 

In 1834, when the monopoly of the East 
India Company expired, it was determined to 
send out a trade commissioner the port of 
Canton. Lord Napier was the first, but be 
soon gave way beneath the anxieties of his 
position.^ ' Soon afterwards the Chinese 
authorities began to protest against the 
introduction of opium by English traders, an* 
import forbidden by law. The irritation 
gprew, until, in. 1839, the Chinese authorities 
insisted on tbe'bdnfi^ation of a large quantity 
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of the drug, which they burnt. This pro- 
ceeding Captain Elliott, the Commissioner of 
Trade, seems to have considered as a declara- 
tion of war. With the arrival of the fleet 
from India in the following year, the Fimt 
VhinesB War (April, 1839 — March, 1841) 
began. The island of Chusan was promptly 
taken, and the capital threatened. The 
Chinese thereupon sued for peace, but 
negotiations were broken off, and Hong Kong 
and Amoy fell, and Nanking was menaced. 
Thereupon hostilities were again suspended, 
and in 1842 Sir Henry Pottinger concluded a 
treaty by which the Chinese agreed to throw 
open five additional ports to European trade 
and pay an indemnity of some four and a 
half millions sterling, together with a million 
and a quarter as compensation for the de- 
stroyed opium, which sum the English mer- 
chants declared to be below their loss. 

The relations between England and China 
continued to be fairly pacific until 1866, 
when the seizure of the lorcha (or cutter). 
Arrow, by the Chinese authorities, on the 
charge of piracy, was the cause of the Second 
Chinese War (Oct., 1866— May, 1858). Tho 
vessel was undoubtedly of a suspicious char- 
acter, but she had obtained a British registra- 
tion, and in consequence 8ir John Bowring 
demanded the surrender of the captured men, 
which was done, but all apology was refused by 
Yeh, the governor of Canton. Thereupon the 
town was bombarded and taken by the Eng. 
lish, the Taku forts foil in 1 868, and the English 
commissioner, Lord Elgin, concluded a treaty 
at Tientsin by which transit-dues were con- 
siderably reduced, and an indemnity of four 
millions agreed upon. In 1869, however, tho 
English Minister, Sir P. Bruce, was fired 
upon from the Taku forts while sailing up 
the river to carry out the ratification of the 
treaty at Peking, Lord Elgin was promptly 
sent out, together wiih a force under Sir 
Hope Grant, who was assisted by the French, 
The Taku forts fell, and the emperor, in 
order to save Peking, agreed to tho ratification 
of tho Treaty of Tientsin, with many im- 
portant additional stipulations, the most 
important of which were that the sovereigns 
of Great Britain and China might, if they 
saw fit, appoint ambassadors, ministers, or 
other diplomatic agents to their respective 
courts, and that the British representative 
should not be required to perform any cere- 
mony derogatory to him as representing the 
sovereign of an independent nation of an 
equality with China. Shortly afterwards 
Major Charles Gordon entered the Chinese 
service, and aided the government in crushing 
the Tai-ping rebels. 

Once more (1876) the relations with Eng- 
land became strained, partly owing to the 
fhurder of Mr. Margary on the Chinese 
frontier, and partljr to the refusal of the 
government to publish the treaties by which 
the Pritiifll .were empoij^d to establish a 


trade route from China to Burmah. At one 
time war seemed imminent, but was averted 
by the firmness and tact of Sir Thomas Wade 
who, in the following year, by the Chefoo 
Convention, established the rights of foreigners 
to travel and protection. 

The chief events which have of late years 
brought Great Britain into contact with 
China are the Chino-Japanese War and the 
Boxer rising of 1900. At the conclusion of 
the Chino-Japanese War (1896) the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki opened four more ports, viz., 
Chung-King, Hang-Chow, Soo-Chow, .and 
Sha-Tsze. Great Britain insisted that no 
part of the Yangtsze Basin should bo alienated, 
but that that region must be considered as 
a British sphere of influence ” ; and oc- 
cupied Wei-Hai-Wei on an extensible lease. 
Generally speaking, Great Britain insisted 
on the policy of the “ Open Door,” that is, 
that no European country should seek to 
restrict the trade of any other European 
country with China. In April, 1900, the 
Boxer outbreak was signalised by riots at 
Pekin, and the murder of mi8sion.aries and 
native Christians. In June the Foreign 
ambassadors were besieged in the legations. 
The besieged garrison consisted of less than 
600 officers and men, and anxiety for its 
safety was intensified by the fact that there 
were many women and children to be pro- 
tected. An international force under Ad- 
miral Seymour set out to relieve the legations, 
but was driven back. Tho troops, however, 
occupied Tientsin in July. For eight weeks 
the legations held out against a scries of 
violent attacks. In these attacks Chinese 
Imperial troops took part, though the Govern- 
ment nominally deprecated the Boxer out- 
break. The legations were relieved by an 
international force on Aug. 13, the Chinese 
Court flying into the interior. 

It was some months before the Powers 
could agree on the demands to bo made in 
satisfaction of injuries, and to ensure future 
security, but those were eventually formulated 
on Deo. 19. Tliey included the destruction 
of the Taku forts, the reform of the Tsung-Li- 
Yam6n, and tho punishment of individual 
offenders. A peace protocol embodying those 
terms was signed on Jan. 14, 1901, The 
total indemnity was fixed at £66,000,000, to 
be paid within thirty-nine years ; Princes 
Tuan anil Lan were to bo banished ; and six 
high officials wero to be executed. The 
Japanese execuied two who wore in their 
hands, and tho Chinese reported four as having 
been put to death in the interior. The Tsung- 
Li-Yamen was abolished, and replaced by 
another board known as the Wai-Wu.Pu. 
Foreign troops evacuted Peking on 9ept.l7,but 
the legations wore allowed increased guards. 

In 1902 the British Government announced 
a change of policy as regards Wei-Hai-Wei. 
The place is not to be the seat of a large 
garrison, but to be used as a sanatorium and 
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for small arm naval practice. The Chinese 
regiment, which had been enroll^, was then 
reduced from 1,000 men to 400, and in 1907 
was disbuided. On Jan. 7, 1902, the Court 
returned to Peking, and the Dowager Empress 
lavished attentions upon the ladies of the le- 
gations, and shed tears over the unhappy 
events of 1900. The formation of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance on Jan. 30 was a proof of 
the importance which t^e two countries allied 
attach to the preservation of the integrity of 
the Chinese Empire and of Korea, and to the 
maintenance of equal rights for foreigners. 

A fresh commercial Treaty was made 
between Great Britain and China at the 
close of 1902. China undertook to open four 
new Treaty porf s, viz. , Chang'Sha, Ngan-Kin, 
Wan-Hsien, and Wai-Chan; to accept im- 
proved mining regulations; and to adopt 
amended rules for the navigation of inland 
waters and for the protection of British trado 
marks in China. Also Hkin (a tax on inland 
trade levied while merchandise was in transit 
from one district to another, which raised 
nearly £2,000,000 Annually for the Chineso 
Government, after probably twice that sum 
had been subtracted by local authorities 
for cost of collection) was abolished in return 
for a sur-tax on imports slightly over 4 per 
cent, ad valorem, Likin was a vexatious 
impost, which led to peculation as well as 
to annoying delays in the conveyance of 
merchandise from one place to another. With 
this Treaty signed, and with Tientsin restored 
to the Chinese, the relations between Great 
Britain and China may be said to have been 
placed upon a footing favourable to peace and 
amity. In 1908 Great Britain obtained for 
defensive purposes a ninety-nine years’ lease 
of territoryon the mainland, opposite the island 
of Hong Kong, In the same year the Wai- 
Wu-Ptt and the British ^linister arrived at 
an agreement whereby there should be an 
annual decrease in the importation of opium, 
which after ten years is to be imported into 
China no longer; that China should levy 
more duties on foreign imported opiiun; t^t 
no poppy juice should be imported into China 
from Hong * Kong, nor any sent frqm China 
to Hong Kong ; that no opium pipes should 
be sold in foreign settlements, and ho <mium 
dens he permitted to be established. All the 
lowers have given their assent to^^the pro- 
hibition of the importation of morplna eaifcept 
for medicinal purposes. J 

Sir John Davis, China ; Prof. Douglis, OMna; 

L. OUpbant, Narrative of Lord ElgWi^JtieHm to 

China; MacCartliy, History oj (mr owJ^wMik 

ObitmlSnaditioii, 1896 . 
nrinoipality of Chitral, in the Hiinu^ 
Mountains, was placed under the suzisaini^ of 
Ibsfamir, and therefore indirectly 
; Ih 1676, by its then ruler, the Mehtit Aziian- 
Ill-Mulh. his d^th in 1892 ^ coi^st 
jirose between his two eons— Ami^ul-ltulk 


and Nizam-ul-Mulk — and his brother, Shore 
Afzul. Eventually Nizam-ul-Mulk expelled 
Shore Afzul and put the Amir-ul-Mulk to 
death, but was himself murdered (Jan, 1, 
1896) at the instigation of another brother, 
Afzul-ul-Mulk, who then endeavoured to 
obtain jrecognition from the British Govern- 
ment. Dr. (afterwards Sir George) Robert- 
son, H.M.’s political agent at Gilgit, came in 
to deal with the matter ; but on the approach 
of Umra Khan, chief of Jandol. and ox Shore 
Afzul— with whom Afzul-ul-Mulk wassecretly 
ne^otiati^— had to retire (Feb. 10) into 
Chitral ^rt with his escort, comprising 
several British officers and about 600 Indian 
troops, mostly Sikhs and Dogras. From 
March 3 till April 23 they were besieged in 
the fort, a place most unsuited for defence, 
and exposed to most vigorous and varied 
attacks by a greatly superior force, against 
which they made a gallant resistance. Mean-' 
while the Indian Government had despatched 
a force of 14,000 men under Sir R. Low from 
Kowshera, and also a body of native troops 
under Colonel Kelly from the neighbourhood 
of Gilgit, where they had been road-making. 
These latter, after great difficulties, reached 
Chitral on April 23, and the siege was raised 
on their ap{)roach. General Low, after severe 
fighting with the Swatis at the Malakand 
Pass, sent m, a flying column, which arrived 
at Chitral on May 10. The Indian Govern- 
ment, on March 22, had proclaimed to the 
people of Swat and Bajaur that they meant 
to send a force through, but not to occupy the 
territory permanently or interfere with the 
tribesmen. They made a military road through 
the territory, and it was eveutually decided 
(August, 1896) to retain Chitral, as advised by 
the Indian Government and high authorities 
in India, partly on the ground that it com- 
mands certain passes from Badakshan, and so 
might be of strategic value in case of a 
Russian invasion of India. By the agreement 
negotiated by Sir Mortimer Durand with the 
Amir of Afghanistan in 1893, Chitral, with 
Bajaur, Swat, and the neighbouring states of 
Indus-Kohistan, were assigned to the British 
sphere of influence, the Amir securing Asmar 
and Kafiristan, the latter of which he subdued 
in 1896-96. 

CUvalvyf This word, which variously 
meant horsemanship,” “knighthood,” “a 
fullj^&rmed array of Wsemen or knights,” 
“the knightly ideal of conduct,” and other 
things akin to these, in its widest application 
embraced the whole brotherhop^ of trained, 
approved, and dedicated men of the swords 
who had undertaken with elaborate and 
solemn ceremony to do their lighting in a , 
peculiar spirit, on principles and witb aims 
of a special character, as well as the whole 
body of laws sind usages, that these select 
warriors were bound to observe. Defined by 
a friendly histpriaii, it was a fraternal 


dissociation, or rather an enthusiastic compact 
between men of feeling and courage, of 
delicacy and devotion,’^ who had chosen the 
profession of arms and fitted themselves for 
it by a long and severe apprenticeship. It 
was an institution in winch each faithful 
member was animated by a sentiment of con- 
scious dignity, and regi^ted his life in con- 
formity with a code of military ethics that 
raised a naturally demoralising occupation 
into a chastening discipline and ennobling 
pursuit. It owed to feu^lism the conditions 
which enabled it to play its part ; but it was 
no essential feature or direct offspring of 
feudalism ; it was rather a corrective of the 
ferocity and injustice that make the chief 
reproach of feudal institutions. 

The times of its beginning and ending, and 
its origin, are still controverted points among 
historians. But we cannot be far astray in 
limiting its fiourishing period as an efficient 
and earnest motive and rule of action to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, though its 
spirit and forms can be traced much earlier, 
and, in show at least, are perceptible much 
later. Mr. Freeman sees the dawn of Englisli 
chivalry in William Eufus’s making a certain 
line of conduct ‘‘a point of honour;*’ and 
the French wars of Edward III. display the 
glitter and affectations, the serious mockeries, 
that outlived the decay of real chivalry. As 
to its origin, some find it in the Crusades, 
some in the necessity of confronting the 
evils that harassed France in the eleventh 
century by “ a consecration of the arms of 
the strong ; ” and some in the slow rise to 
ascendency of certain ideas and customs — 
one or two as old as the days of the Germania 
— amid the anarchy that followed the death of 
Charlemagne. This last seems the safest 
conclusion: the ceremonial with which a 
young German warrior assumed arms; the 
duty of serving on horseback laid on certain 
landholders in later times ; and the personal 
attachment to a superior obligatory on an 
aspirant to a military career, noedea but the 
glow of religious feeling and the sense of 
individual honour as the master-motive of 
action, to complete the chivalrous character. 
For the grand creation and central figure 
of chivalry was the knight ; and it is the 
union in him of religious fervour and sense 
of duty, with a recognition of honourable 
obligation, ddvotion to all women and con- 
stancy to one, and a horror of doing^ any- 
thing unworthy of a true knight, that is the 
very essence of the chivaliic idea. Yet 
chivalry owed to the Cxnsades its summons 
into energetic life ; in Milman’s words, “ all 
the noble sentiments which, blended together, 
are chivalry — ^the high sense of honour, the 
disdain of danger, the love of adventure, 
compassion for the weak or the oppressed, 
generosity, self-sacrifice, self-devotion for 
others— found in the Crusades their animat- 
ing princi^^ perpetual ., occasion for their 


amplest exercise, their perfection and consum- 
mation,” The unit of chivalry was the knight, 
or chevalier, and c^e was therefore taken 
to make and keep knighthood select. In most 
places, though not in all, gentle birth was a 
necessary qualification ; from his seventh to 
his fourteenth year the aspirant must servo in 
some noble or knightly household as page or 
varlet; he had then to choose, from among 
the well-born ladies of the society he lived 
in, some one as a special object of loyal 
devotion, and was allowed to receive at the 
altar from the hands of the priest the con- 
secrated sword that proved him an esquire. 
His manifold duties as an esquire had as 
their general drift to make him perfect in 
the virtues and accomplishments of a knightly 
character. Having “home him well” in 
his long and trjdng noviciate, he was 
“ ordained ” a knight with a most impressive 
ritual. After being bathed, and clothed in 
symbolic garments, he fasted for twenty-four 
hours, watched the arms he was to wear for 
a whole night in a church, confessed, com- 
municated, had the sword that hung from his 
neck blessed by the priest, was armed by 
ladies or knights, and from one of the latter 
received the accolade. His most imperative 
obligations, taken on oath, were: to servo 
God and his prince ; to uphold the weak ; to 
be true to his word ; to despise gain; to love 
honour ; to persist to the end in any adven- 
ture ho undertook; to reverence purity in 
women; to be faithful, courteous, and humble ; 
and to protect maidens from danger and 
insult. 

Chivalry had its absurd side : in its name 
men now and then played very fantastic 
tricks. Single combats, tournaments, jousts, 
the splendid frivolities dear to an age of 
empty show, were its outcome. But its 
nobler gifts to mankind far outweigh those ; 
from it sprang the Knights Hospitaller 
and the Teutonic Order, which, along with 
not a little that is questionable, certainly 
bore excellent fruit. Above all,' it sot a curb 
on the passions of men, and thus softened 
the horrors of war; held up before them an 
elevating ideal; made active the virtues of 
loyalty, courtesy, respect for women, valour, 
justice, and veracity. Its chief bequest to 
mankind was the “ chastity of honour which 
felt a stain like a wound,” which still lives. 
It is significant, too, that tho clearest English 
eye of the fourteenth century saw in the 
knight “ who lovede chivalrio 

** Tronthe and honour, fredom and curtesie.** 
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Chivalryf The ConiT of, was held before 
the Constable and tbe Marshal ot England 
for the trial of military offences, and for tho 
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decision of questions relating to coat amour, 
personal honour, and the like. By 13 Bich. 
ll., cap. 2, it is declared that this court has 
cognizance over all matters of this kind, 
except such as may be determined by the 
common law. The court has .long ceased to 
be held ; the last instance of its sitting being 
in 1737. 

Chnnda Sahib Id- 1762] married the 
daughter of Dost Ali, deputy ox the Carnatic, 
and became chief minister. He was made use 
of by Dupleix as a pretender to the throne of 
Arcot against the English candidate, Mahomed 
Ali. In alliance with MozufEer Jimg, the 
French candidate to the throne of Hj^derabad 
on the death of the Nizam-ool-Moolk (1748), 
he overran the Carnatic, and obtained inves- 
titure from Dupleix and Mozuffer Jung. 
Clive’s defence of Arcot and the death of 
Mozuffer broke the confederacy ; and Chunda 
Sahib surrendered to Monackjec, the Tan- 
iorine general, who was in alliance with 
Mahomed Ali and the English. The general 
took a solemn oa^h to convey him to a 
French settlement, but immediately after- 
wards caused him to bo assassinated, at the 
instigation of Mahomed Ali. 

Chtireh of England. Christianity 
came to Britain in the wake of the Homan 
occupation, and the British Church was so 
far organised that it sent three bishops to the 
Council of Arles in 314. [Cuuuch, The 
Celtic.^ The English invaders were heathens, 
and British Christianity was swept westward 
before them. The conversion of the English 
was effected by missionaries from Rome in the 
south, and missionaries from Iona in the north. 
As the ritual of these two sets of missionaries 
differed in some points, different usages wore 
found to be productive of confusion, till at 
the Synod of Whitby (664) the Northumbrian 
^ngdom adopted the Homan use ; and from 
that time England obtained ecclesiastical 
unity as a daughter of the Church of Rome. 
The work of ecclesiastical organisation was 
begun by Archbishop Theodore in 668, and 
the example of unity given by the Church 
was one of the chief influences to produce 
unity in the State. Church and State worked 
harmoniously together, and ther^ were no 
questions to bring them into collision. ^ The 
bishop sat by the side of the ealdorman in the 
shire court, and ecclesiastical causes were 
decided in the same way as otls|er8.^ The 
period of the Norman Conquesfe coincided 
with that of the ecclesiastical r«rforms 
wrought by Hildebrand on the spontbiont; 
and me influence of his ideas is ^parfmt in 
the ecclesiastical policy of '\^Ilia^ I. 
Ecclesiastical courts were established for 
i ecclesiastical causes, which were to b6| tri^ 
canonical, not by customary, law.^f This 
c&mge was considered necessaxy lir tai|sake 
V ^ a uniform system of law, to'^intmuce 
vitimre tegular discipline into the Otrurc]l|^ but 


it brought with it a vexatious extension of. 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and led to the 
recognition of the right of appeal to the 
papal court, which ultimately proved ruinous 
to the authority and independence of bishops. 
But while making this change, William I. 
was careful to protect himself from papal 
interference by laying down three rules : — 
(1) That the Pope of Home should not be 
recognised as apostolic, except at the king’s 
command, and that letters for the Pope be 
first shown to the king. (2) That the 
resolutions of ecclesiastical synods should 
have no legal force till sanctioned by the 
king. (3) That no baron or royal servant 
be excommunicated, except by the king’s 
consent. These regulations of William I. 
show a feeling of cHstrast about the relations 
between Church and State which was speedily 
realised. Under Henry I., Archbishop An- 
selm raised the question of the lawfulness of 
lay investiture to a spiritual office. The 
tenure of clerical lands was, by the growth of 
the royal power, assimilated to. that of lay. 
The nomination of bishops, and their investi- 
ture with the emblems of their spiritual 
dignity, had passed into the hands of the 
crown. Hildebrand strove to check the grow- 
ing secubirisation of the Church ; but tho State 
answered, with some show of reason, that it 
could not allow of the existence of powerful 
land-holders who did not recognise the king as 
their lord. In England a compromise was at 
length made between Henry I. and the Pope. 
The king agreed that chapters should elect 
their bishops, but the election was to be made 
in the King’s Court; ho gave up the in- 
vestiture with ring and crosier, but the 
bishops were to do homage for their tem- 
poralities. The crown retained the real 
appointment of bishops, and the rights of 
suzerainty over them, but abandoned its 
encroachments upon their spiritual dignity. 
Anselm showed that the Church was the only 
power which could withstand the tyranny of 
the crown. In like manner, Becket resisted 
Henry II.; and Bishop Hugh, of Lincoln, 
offered a constitutional resistance to the 
demands for money made in the name of 
Richard I. During the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the Church fought the battle of the 
people, while it defended its own rights 
against the threatening power of the king. 

But- though tho Church succeeded in a 
meiSure in holding its own against the king, 
it was less successful against the Pope. The 
Pope, as judge in all ffisputed cai^s, gained 
considerable power over epifcppal elections, 
■^here disputes were frequent. In 1204 Pope 
Innocent III. rejected the contending canffi- 
dates for the see of Canterbury, pro|) 086 d^ 
Stephen Langton, and confirmed his informal 
election without^the king’s consent. 
ally, the king and the Pope came to a sort 
of tacit understanding that they would share 
between the- to bishoprics, 
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and the result was that the powers ol the 
chapters b^me more and more shadowy, till 
th^ practically died away. Papal provisions 
ana reservations over-iwe the rights ol 
patrons, and though the Statute of Proviaors 
(1350, 1364, 1390) was enacted and re- 
enacted to check this abuse, the Pope and 
the king found their interests to coincide in 
keeping a tolerably close partnership in the 
disposition of patronage. Yet the Statute 
of rrtmmnire (16 Rich. IL, c. 5, 1393), which 
forbade the prosecution of suits in foreign 
cour^ gave the king a powerful weapon 
against the Pope, and was resented as an 
infringement of the papal supremacy. Papal 
taxation weighed heavily on the clergy, and 
the attempt made by Pope Boniface VIII. to 
exempt them from national taxation was 
powerless before the resolute character of 
Edward I. [Papacy.] 

In the fourteenth century, the results of 
the organisation of the Constitution by 
Edward I., and the steady growth of royal 
and papal interference with the appointment 
and powers of the bishops, gradually di- 
minished the political influence of the Church, 
and its spiritual activity declined. The 
teaching of Wiclif marked dissatisfaction 
against the Papacy, social discontent, and, 
in a minor degree, desire for doctrinal 
change. The social side of the Lollard 
movement was the most largely developed, 
and it was this especially that led to legis- 
lation against heresy. In 1401 was passed 
the statute J)e Hmretico Combiirendo (2 Hen. 
IV., c. 16, 1401). The Church lost its hold 
upon the people, and became more and more 
dependent on the Pope and the king. There 
was an acknowledgment of abuses on all 
sides, but there was no power to Work a 
reformation. The machinery of the Church 
had been ruined by papal interference. 
Reform was possible only at Romo ; but the 
Popes showed no inclination to undertake it. 
The clergy gradually put themselves more 
and more under the royal protection as 
against the Pope, till Henry VIII., freed 
from any power of the baronage, and willing 
to serve the interests of the commons, found 
the Church reduced to obsequious dependence 
on the crown. Henry VII 1. quarrelled with 
the Papacy about one of the few points in 
which the papal interference with legislation 
was possible without the king’s consent. 
At length he imt forth the fulness of the 
royal power. By suppressing the monasteries, 
he deprived the Church of a third of its 
revenues. He severed the union between 
the Englirfi and the Roman Churches, and 
compeUod the reluctant clergy to recognise 
the king as supreme head oi the Church in 
England, He practically deprived the Church 
cd legislative power by requirii^ the royal 
lioence for all decrees of Convocation. 
Henry VIII. broke with the Papacy be- 
cause the Papacy waa ^ obstacle in the 


way of his personal gratification; but he 
aimed at a reformation of ecclesiastical prac- 
tice and a re-adjustment of the ecclesiastical 
system to the needs of England as it was. 
Still, the breach with Rome would have been 
impossible to Henry VIII. if there had 
not been a serious breach in the European 
obedience to the Papacy. New theological 
opinions were rapidly spreading in ^rmany, 
and had already attracted the attention of 
scholars in England; and Henry VIII.’s 
wish to confine ms changes to mere points of 
ecclesiastical organisation was impossible. 
Yet, so long as he lived he held the balance 
between the old and the new learning, and 
checked the progress of doctrinal change. 
Under Edward VI. the reforming party came 
into power, and Archbishop Cranmer moved 
forward towards the German Protestants. Tho 
steps in his advance imiy be traced in the his- 
tory of tho formularies of the English Church. 
[Auticles.] But tho reforming party was a 
minority of the nation, and its mpid changes 
shocked the popular mind ; it owed its 
political support to tho selfish greed of a 
body of courtiers, who were willing to use 
tho Reformation as a moans of enriching 
themselves. Hence, tho reaction under Mary 
was greeted with delight; but it was too 
completo to bo permanent. Tlie Catholicism 
of Mary was anti-national, and the successivo 
failures of Protestants and Catholics under 
Edward VI. and Mary prepared tho way for 
tho religious settlement of Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth reverted to tho policy of her 
father, and strove to effect a comx)romi 80 be- 
tween the now hostile parties of the Catholics 
and Protestants. The Catholics held to the 
old formularies; the moro advanced Protes- 
tants, who had been in exile during Maiy’s 
reign, had adopted the logical system of 
theology laid down by Calvin, and demanded 
that nothing should bo adopted but what 
could be proved by Scripture to be true. 
Elizabeth favoured tho opinion of the 
moderate Reformers, who held that nothing 
should bo discarded but what could be shown 
from Scripture to be false. The Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. was revised, and two statutes 
wore passed in 1569 which established the 
legal relations between Church and State. 
The Act of Supremacy required all beneficed 
ecclesiastics, and all laymen holding office, to 
take tho oath of supremacy, and renounce all 
foreign jurisdiction. The Act of Uniformity 
prohibited tho use by any minister of any 
liturgy save that contained in the Prayer 
Book, and imposed a fine on all who absented 
themselves from Church. The Liturgy and 
the Articles, under the direction Archbi^op 
Parker, were devised so as to retain much m 
the old uses, while purging them of much 
that might offend the Calvinistic party. 
The ideal of Elizabeth was comprehension 
uniformly enforced. It was impossible that 
such a scheme should he entirely successful; 
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yet it so far succeeded that the national 
feeling of England gathered round ^ the 
Churchy which embrac^ the large majority 
of the people. But a considerable Catholic 
party s^d aloof ; and the excommunication 
of Elizabeth by the Pope in 1570, the secret 
visits of Jesuit missionaries, and the jplots in 
favour of Mary Queen of Scots, occasioned a 
rigorous persecution of the Catholics. Simi- 
larly, the Calvinistic party, or Puritans, dis- 
liked many practices of the prescribed ritual 
as superstitious, and disregarded them. In 
1565, Archbishop Parker issued a book of regu- 
lations, known as the ‘‘Advertisements” (q.v.), 
which afterwards received the royal sanction. 
He attempted to enforce regularity in the con- 
duct of services, and thereby only drove the 
Cahinists into more pronounced opposition. It 
is true that their spirit was narrow, and their 
opinions tended towards the establishment of 
the tyranny of an ecclesiastical democracy. 
Yet the persecution of Archbishop Whit^t 
was injumcious and ineffective. The High 
Commission Court, to which was entrusted 
the ecclesiastical ^‘urisdiction of the crown, 
grew to be a means of royal tyninny. 

One result of the legislation of Elizabeth 
was that the Church became definitely sub- 
ordinate to the State ; jurisdiction and legis- 
lation for the Church could only be exercised 
with the consent of the crown, and the rites 
and discipline of the Church could not be 
altered without the consent of Parliament. 
The appointment of bishops was exercised 
by the crown, and Elizabeth demanded that 
they should be crown ofiicials, for the purpose 
of enforcing the ecclesiastical uniformity which 
she required. They became, and have to somo 
extent still continued to be, disciplinary ofiicers 
executing the law, rather than Fathers in God 
to their clergy. The Elizabethan bishops 
were not men of lofty or commanding 
character, and were indecorously dictated to 
by Elizabeth and her Council. On the death 
of Elizabeth there were loud demands lor con- 
cessions. But James I. lectured the Puritan 
ministers in the Hampton Court Cmfe^rence 
(1604), and agreed to a few insignificant 
alterations in the Prayer Book whiem recon- 
ciled no one. Archbishop Bancroft continued 
the persecution of the Puritans, and deprived 
many Puritan clergy of their benefits; The 
. Puritan party became more and more identified 
with the party of constitutional ^ opposition 
to the crown; and in the Church itself a 
p^y began to arise which insisted oh the 
necessity of Episcopacy as a divine Institution, 
and, by excluding Presbytoriani froift the 
CaihoHc Church, seemed to drai^ nea^r to 
the Church of Home. This party! ad vj^ted 
ihe divine nght of kings, and prUMched the 
;^Aootrine of passive oheiBence. Ui^or ^ch- 
attained to great! infinence. 
f, nild. aided Charles I. in his arl^trar^ ana 
; teco]mtituti<^ conduct. The |esuM was 
'Puritanism in England con4^e(j|wi^h 


Presbyterianism in England, Charles 1. lost 
his throne and his life, and the Church of 
England was abolished. But rigid Presby- 
terianism would have laid a heavier yoke on 
England than the rigid Anglicanism of 
Laud. Cromwell gathered round him the 
sects, especially the Independents, and saved 
England from Presbyterianism by advocating 
the liberty of each congregation. But the 
Puritan supremacy was intolerable to England, 
and the restoration of Charles II. brought 
back the Church of England, endeared to the 
p^ple as a bulwark against Puritanism. 
There was some show of desire to meet the 
scruples of the Puritans, and a Conference 
was held in the Savoy Palace, 1661. But 
Dr. Sancroft, who presided, was of an un- 
yielding temper, and the demands of the 
Puritans wore unreasonable. Both parties 
separated in anger. A few changes were 
made in the Prayer Book — but they in- 
creased rather than diminished the objections 
the Puritans had to it. Then, in 1662, 
was passed an Act of Uniformity, which 
required all beneficed clergy not only to use 
the Prayer Book, and that only, but also to 
declare “ unfeigned assent and consent to all 
and everything contained and prescribed in 
it.” About two thousand of the clergy wore 
ejected from their benefices for refusing to 
make this declaration. Charles II. was 
willing to grant indulgences to the Puritans, 
that he might also grant them to the Catholics. 
Parliament and the bishops regarded the 
maintenance of the Established Church as 
the only means of saving England from the 
dangers of complications in foreign politics 
which might come through Catholicism and 
the dangers of the tyranny of an organised 
minority in domestic affairs. The royal 
indulgence was opposed, and Acts against 
Nonconformity rapidly succeeded one another; 
the Corporation Act, the Conventicle Act, the 
Five Mile Act, the Test Act, and the Act for 
disabling Papists from sitting in either House 
of Parliament, were all passed between 1661 
and 1679. 

In 1664 an important change was made in 
the relations between Church and State. 
Hitherto the clergy had taxed themselves in 
Convocation, but it was found that they con- 
sequently were ta^ed more heavily than the 
laity. In 1664 it was quietly agreed that the 
clergy should he taxed in the same manner 
as^bhe laity— by Parliament. Though Con- 
vocation had lost its power of making canons 
without the king^s consent, it still could 
petition for redress of g;rievanccs before 
granting supplies. Now thht it ceased to 
grant supplies, its proceedings became merely 
foroud, and after giving occasion to a theo- 
logical controversy in 1717, it was not agaiil’^ 
summoned for business till 1861, when it was 
revived. [Convocation.] 

’ The pohoy ot Charles II. kerned to favour 
^ OathoUos^::i^ populto suspicion led to a 
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persecution of the Catholics in consequence 
of the lalsjp evidence of a pretended Popish 
plot. Notwithilending: a vigorous attempt 
to exclude James II. from the throne, on the 
mund that he was a Catholic, the general 
desire of England for a settled government 
led men to accept him as king. But James 
n. strove to impose by his prerogative a 
toleration which would jonable him to put 
Catholics in all the important offices of state. 
He ordered a general declaration of liberty 
of conscience suspending all penal laws 
about religion, to be read in all the churches. 
Seven bishops, headed by Archbishop San- 
croft, petitioned the king to recall this step. 
They were committed to the Tower, and were 
brought to trial for uttering a libel against 
the king, and their acquittal was a sign of 
the public opinion against James, which 
led to the Revolution. The accession of 
William III. and Mary was .largely due to 
^fhe fact that the Dissenters preferred to wait 
for toleration from the Chui'ch rather than 
to accept it unconstitutionally from the king. 

. In 1689 a Toleration Act was passed, which 
granted some relief to the Dissenters, but 
none to the Catholics. Moreover, the Revo- 
lution overturned the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, which had been a tenet of 
Anglicanism ; and Archbishop Sancroft, with 
three hundred others, resigned their offices 
rather than take the oath of allegiance to 
William. The sect of the Non-jurors soon 
died away, and Anglicanism was strong 
enough to resist the changes which William 
III., in the interests of comprehension, 
wished to introduce into its system. Anno* 
showed herself favourable to the Church, and 
in 1704 formed the fund which is known as 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, by giving up for the 
augmentation of small benefices certain eccle- 
siastical dues which the English crown had 
inherited as the heir of the papal claims. 
The old High Church doctrine of passive 
obedience was revived in a modified form, 
and the impeachment of an obscure divine. 
Dr. Sachevorell, for a sermon embodying 
this view, was one of the causes of the fall 
of the Whig ministry. The toleration given 
to Dissenters under William III. was dimin- 
ished by the Act of 1711 against occasional 
conformity, and the Schism Act of 1714, 
which required all teachers to have a licence 
from a bishop. But those were the last Acts 
which sfivoured of exclusiveness. With the 
accession of George II. a more tolerant spirit 
prevailed. A yearly Act of Indemnity began 
to be passed in 1727 for Dissenters who held 
office contrary to prohibitive Acts. From 
this time forward there was a gradual pro- 
gress in practical tolerance, and in the last 
thirty years of the century efforts were made, 
*with some success, to repeal the disabling 
Acts. The Corporation and Test Acts were 
not, however, repealed till I$28, and in 1829 
the Catho%;^0f Bill beqwe law. 


Meanwhile, religious lethargy had invaded 
the Church and Nonconformists alike. This 
was broken by the efforts of the Wesleys and 
Whitfield, and their movement to Christianise 
the masses met with great success. It was 
looked upon hy tho Church with coldness 
that deepened into dislike, and Wesley’s 
followers formed themselves into a sect known 
hy the name of Methodists. This movement 
largely swelled the ranks of Nonconformity, 
but also awakened the zeal of tho Church. 
Still, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Church was violently assailed by 
Nonconformists ; ecclesiastical abases were 
remorselessly exposed, and claims resting 
solely on the fact that they were ** by law 
established ” were seen by their champions to 
be untenable. The wave of Liberalism that 
carried the Reform Bill was seen to bo danger- 
ously threatening tho Church itself. In the 
earlier portion of the nineteenth century the 
most active party in the Church were the re- 
vived Puritans, under Simeon and Melvill. A 
movement which had its seat at Oxford, and 
was begun by Newman, Keble, Pusey, and 
Hurrell Froude, revived the old High Church 
party. In a flow of tracts and pamphlets the 
leaders of this movement laboured to restore 
the dogmatic basis of the Church. Their pro- 
positions awakened considerable alarm, which 
increased when some of tho leading minds, 
notably Newman and Ward, joined tho 
Church of Rome. Theological activity again 
awakened, and questions as to the limits of 
comprehension allowed by the formularies of 
tho Church of England to its clergy were 
raised with much frequency. AVhen these 
questions had slightly subsided, another of 
equal importance emerged — the question of 
the limits allowed to tho clergy in criticising ' 
the Scriptures, and of . individual opinion 
as to their interpretation. The result of this, 
revival of theological interests was to bring 
forward many points for settlement. In 
early times appeals in cases of dispute were 
decided by the Pope ; after the Reformation 
they were decided by the king in council, and 
a Court of Delegates w^as appointed when 
occasion required. In 1832 this Court of 
Delegates was abolished, and ecclesiastical 
appeals were transferred to the appellate 
jurisdiction of tho king in council. In the 
first heat of piirty feeling, the composition o£ ‘ 
this court was not much regarded ; but more 
recently this question has become one of the* 
chief difficulties in the relations between 
Church and State. Another consequence o£ 
theological differences was to show that the 
Church was powerless to influence the election 
of bishops by the crown. In 1847 objections 
were made on theological grounds to the 
appointment of Dr. Hampden to* the see of 
Hereford; but it was found that there was 
no legal means of having these objections 
brought to trial. In 1861 the meetings of. 
Convocation were revived, and though thsb 



flostftitntioii of that body is not entirely 
representative of the oler^, it gives/oxpres* 
sion to pumy of their ^evances. By its 
(i|^cy a revision of the translation of the 
Bible was undertaken. In 1886 a representa- 
tive House of Laymen for the province of 
Canterbury— a body from the purview of 
which matters of doctrine are excluded — ^held 
its first sitting. The Ohuroh became in the 
nineteenth century more vigorous and more 
highly organised, and recognised within its 
bcdy considerable variations of theologicitl 
opinion. On the other hand, Nonconformists 
were freed from' all diMbilities and from 
all legal obligations towards the' Church. ~ An 
Act passed in 1868 abolished compulsory 
Church rates for the maintenance of parish 
churches, and the Burials Act of 1880 per- 
mitted Nonconformists to bury their dead in 
the parish churchyards with their own rites 
and ceremonies. In Ireland, the Established 
Church had never commended itself to the 
people, who remained Catholics, and in 1869 it 
was disestablished and partially disendowed. 

The relations between Church and State 
are closer in England than in any other 
country. The Church, after the Reformation, 
drew up its own services and formularies, and 
is recognised by the State on that basis. It 
cannot alter its services without the permis- 
sion of the State, and the interpretation of 
its formularies is in the jurisdiction of the 
State, while the appointment of its bishops is 
likewise in the hands of the State. 

Bede^ Historia .EceUtnaatica ; Bright, Early 
English Church History ; Fuller, Church History 
of Britain; Collier, Ecclesiastical History of 
weat Britain; Bhmt, Reformation of the Ohuveh 
of England ; Short, History of the Church of Eng~^ 
land to the Revolution ; Perry, History of the 
Church of England from the Death of Elitabeth ; 
Holeswortb, History of the Church of England 
from 1660 . C.] 


Chnrcll, The Early Celtic. Two sharply- 
contrasted periods are to be distinguished in 
the early Church history of Coltio Britain. 
'So long as the Romans ruled ih South 
Britain, the Christianity which mdually 
permeated from Gkiul into the island was 
weak, mainly confined to the Roman aettle- 
. ments, and affected very little the i^tive 
population* The efforts made by Ninian, 
; Palladius, and Patrick at the conversion of 
'tlm Celts outside the province had very little 
result; but a very remarkable eoc^iastical 
revolution seems to have closely fol^wed the 
withdrawal of the Roman legions. wave 
of religious enthusiasm, excited pei^hape. by 
reaction from the Saxon conquerors, ^an 
through the whole Celtic portioi|' of 
iilaud. The first impulse came, befere, 
irmn Gaul. Gallic churchmen, like Germiluus 
Auxerre, re-kindled the dying ambmp of 
‘itianity in Britain, and^led ^ebrthddox 
air^nst Pela^an heretic and '^axc§ or 
___ ih heathen. Monasticism, bix^hii by 
'^i Aihl^ius from the East, fouip uf Bt. 


Martin of Tours its gr^test Westerp ex- 
ponent. From St. JMcutin’s grea| Abbey of 
Maormbutier the monsstio^iicurrent fiowed 
through Britanny into Wales andComwalL 
and thence into Ireland, where it developea 
itself to its extreme limits, and to Scotland, 
to which the monastic movement first gavo 
Christianity. But the Saxon Conquest cut 
off, all communication between the Celts of 
Western Britain and the Continent. Separated 
from civilisation by a wedge of heathenism, 
the Celtic Church gradually acquired a 
character of its own that marks it off sharply 
from the Churches of the Continent. When, 
in the seventh century, the conversion of the 
English again renewed intercourse between 
the Celtic Christians and the Western world, 
the differences between the Celtio Churches 
and the Catholic Christians had become so 
great that intercommunion was regarded as 
impossible, and a struggle for masteiy 
between the two Churches set in that ter-., 
minuted only with the defeat of the Celts. It 
was not that the Celtic Christians were in any 
formal sense heretics. The only points that * 
could be alleged against them were their 
habit of celebrating Easter according to an 
erroneous cycle, which the better-instructed 
Romish Church had abandoned, thoir pecu- 
liar form of tonsure, a few unimportant 
liturgical differences, and, with a willingness 
to respect the Roman Church as the caput 
ecelesiunm, a steadfast refusal to yield it that 
canonical obedience which the Popes had now 
begun to claim. But though the formal 
differences of the Celtic and Catholic Churches 
were thus few — though not on that account 
the loss hotly contested— the difference of 
organisation, system, and spirit between the 
two Churches was of the last importance. 
The child of the monastic revival, Celtic 
Christianity had become through and through 
monastic. Monasticism had in many places 
absorbed diocesan episcopacy. Great monas- 
teries had grown up everywhere, which faith- 
fully reproduced the tribal characteristics of 
the Celtic State, whose abbots, themselves 
often of royal houses, exercised a jurisdiction 
that left nothing to the bishops save the mere 
maintenance of the apostolical succession. In 
the great abbeys of Ireland, and still more at 
Iona — ^tbe great foundation of Columba (q.v.), 
which was the source of the Christianity of 
Scotland and the seat of a jurisdiction 
pracfTciilly episcopal over its dependent 
Churches — the swarms of bishops were, 
despite their higher rank in the Church orders, 
subject to the jurisdiction of tlbie abbot, wh6 
was generally a mere presbyter. As centres 
of education, of Church worship, of spiritual 
life, of an extreme asceticism, and of all ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, the monasteries enjoyed a 
far-reaching influence. Their intimate rela- ' 
idon to the tri^ enabled them to permeate 
the wliol6 life ef the nation with a real, if 
irregular^ aixih 
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and seventh centuries were ihe great period 
of the Wel^ and Irish saints, of the earliest 
Welsh litepiure^f successful resistance^to 
thp English to whose conquests a limit 
at last set. Heathenism was driven out of 
Celtic ^ritain. When Augustine and Bauli- 
hus failed, Aidan from Iona succeeded. At 
least half of the conversion of England is due 
to the Columban monks. On the Continent 
Celtic missionaries carried their own usages 
and planted their own monasteries. Columba 
founded Luxeuil, in the Vosges, St. Call the 
^eat abbey called after him in Tipper Swabia. 
In Gaul, Italy, and ‘Germany a new wave of 
religious enthusiasm was excited by the 
strange missionaries from Britain. [Abbot ; 
Monasticism.] 

But the monastic Church of Celtic Britain, 
though fertile in saints and missionaries, had 
a fatal weakness in its want of definite 
organisation. Even in Wales, where the 
functions of abbot and bishop were generally 
conjoined—the founders of the great Welsh 
monasteries were also founders of the Welsh 
sees (St. David, for example) — the work of 
discipline and supervision which belonged to 
the bishop could be very imperfectly performed 
by a recluse w'ho chose the remotest solitudes 
for his abode. Efficient in exciting religious 
emotion, the Celtic Church failed in its more 
regular and routine duties. The monks were 
better missionaries than parish priests. A 
society that aimed at abjuring the world 
could not thoroughly make its influence felt 
in the world. Shut up in an extreme corner 
of the universe, rigidly opposed to all external 
influences, its doom was sealed when the 
triumph of Wilfred at Whitby and the 
alliance of Oswy of Northumbria and Theo- 
dore of Canterbury expelled the Celtic customs 
from Britain. Henceforth confined to the 
north and west of the island, the monastic 
Church lost, with its capacity for expansion, 
its powers of vitality. It was affected by 
two opposite influences from without and from 
within. The triumph of the Koman party in 
England gave the secular clergy a position 
side by, side with the Celtic regulaina. The 
ascetic impulse which had established^ the 
monasteries continued so far that monasticism 
itself was no sufficient expression of the severe 
spirit of renunciation that saw in the life of 
the solitary anchorite the highest expression 
of spiritual emotion. Even the tribal con- 
nection which in the first flow of the move- 
ment had done so much service to the monas- 
teries ultimately proved a snare. The secular 
aspect of the tribe began to assert itself, and 
an abbey whose head was an hereditary official 
soon became a monastery simply in name. 
As the abbey had earlier absorbed the tribe, 
so the tribe now absorbed the abbey. 

, Thus assailed from within and without, the 
monastic Church could o|fer no efficient oppo* 
sition to the stroxm reaction in favour of 
eommunion.if^j^ Weriern.Christendom, even 
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at the expense of a loss of the national usages. 
In 634 the Southern Irish, in 692 the Northern 
Irish, accepted the Roman Easter. On the 
death of Adamnan (704), an effort to introduce 
the Rom^ dustoms into Iona itself led to a 
schism in that monaster^’. In 717 the 
Columban monks were expelled from the 
kingdom of the Piets. In the middle of the 
eighth centuiy the Welsh gave up the Celtic 
EastOT. Formal schism was thus ended, but it 
was centuries before the monastic peculiarities 
of the Celtic Churches entirely disappear^. 
The Danish invasions, the English overlord- 
ships, both had their effect, yet it waS not 
until the days of Matilda, wife of Malcolm 
Canmore, that complete diocesan episcopacy 
and the rule of St. Benedict were imposed on 
the Scots, and the Culdces (q.v.) reduced to the 
position of canons regular. In the same way 
the Norman kings reorganised the Church of 
Ireland on a temtorial, instead of a tribt^, 
basis. Wales, where the Celtic Church 
had never developed so far, where diocesan 
episcopacy, always continued in a way, gradu- » 
ally became subject to Canterbury, as well as 
to the English kings. The Norman Conquest 
imposed on the Welsh Church a foreign 
hierarchy, that completed the process of union. 
Centuries earlier the Scottish monks on the 
Continent had been compelled to accept the 
Rule of St. Benedict. 

The true history of the old Celtic Church 
has been obscured by a cloud of fable and 
legend which has seen in it a Protestant 
witness against the errors of Rome, and a 
Presbyterian polity worthy of Calvin, which 
has regarded its characteristics as survivals of 
the mystic rites of Druidism, and which has 
found the explanation of its Easter observance 
in the Quartc^eciman practice of the Churches 
of Asia. 

The chief materials for the historv of the Celtic 
Church are in Haddau and Stubbs’s Councils 
aud in Adamuau's Life of Columha. Br. Beeve’s 
introduction and notes to Adamnan, and Mr. 
Skene^s Celtic Scotland^ vol. ii., may be mentioned 
as leading modern authorities for Ireland and 
Scotland. In the Lives of the Camhro-British 
Saints, amidst much that is wild legend, some- ' 
thing authentic may be gleaned. Bees* ITctsh 
Saints is an ingenious attempt at reconstructing 
one nsi)ect of early Welsh Church histozy* 
Pryce’s Ancient British Church is a useful com- 
pendium of that portion of the subject. The 
essays on the Churches of the British Confession 
and The Scots on the Continent, in A. W. Haadan*B 
Remains, are a masterly summary of the whole 
question. Montalembm’s Monks of the West 
gives au eloquent, if often misleading, picture of 
the monastic aspect of the Church. 

I [t: f. to 

Churcli of Ireland. [Ieish Church.] 
Church of Scotland. [Scotland, < 

Church of.] 

Church Kates, or rates leviod (for the 
maintaining of the cKurch and chtu^yard in 
good condition) from the pariridbners ahd 
occupiers of land within a parish, are voted 
and assessed by a majority of the parishioners 
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AssembM ina vestry meeldng. Cliuidxirateim I 
of very ancient origin; and as early .t as 970, | 
Archmshon Elfric ordained that Tithes (^v.) 
should be oivided into three parts, one of which 
was Ip be set aside for the rephiring of the 
ehi|Foh. This Church rate, at first voluntary, 
be(^e gradually obligatory, and though up to 
1817 the only method of enforcing payment was 
through the action of the ecclesilMcal courts, 
it was in that year enacted that the payment 
might bo enforced by the county justices. 
Ihe objection of the Dissenters to pay these 
rates led to much litigation on the subject. 
Fre(|ueht bills were brought in for tneir 
abolition, and in 1858 a bill of Sir John 
Trelawney actually passed the House of 
Commons, but was rejected by the Lords. 
The opposition of the Dissenters at the vestry 
meetings was frequently io strong as to pre- 
vent the levying of any rate at all, and ** in 
1869,” says Sir T. Erskine May, ‘‘Church 
rates had been refused in no less than 1,625 
paiisheB or districts.^ [Braintree Case.] 
The question was settled in 1868 by the 
substitution of compulsory. Church rates for 
voluntary payments. But ChUrch rates levied 
uxider local Acts were not afiected. 

May, Const. Hist. ; Lord Campbell's Letter on 
the Law of Church Eatee. 

Ohurollillt Arabella (b. 1648, d, 1730), 
was the daughter of Sir Winston Churchill, 
and sister of the Duke of Marlborough. She 
became the mistress of the Duke of York 
(afterwards James II.) and by liim the mother 
of James Fitz- James, Duke of Berwick, and 
three other children. 

Chnrohill, Admiral Georob (5. 1664, 
d, 1710)^ wasa yoimger brother of the Duke 
’of Marlborough. In 1693, when in command 
of a brigade, he took his nephew, the Duko 
of Berwick, prisoner at the battle of Landen. 

. the accession of Queen Anne he was 
plaoed on the Admiralty Board. He had 
complete ascendency over the head of fhe 
Admiralty, Prince* George of Denmarkif 
the husband of the queen, and thwarted the, 
^ counsels of Admiral Rooke. In 1707 he was^ 
vehemently attacked by the Whigs for^hia^ 
mismanagement. On the death *ot Prince 
George he was dismissed from office (1709)* 
“ His mental constitution,” says Mr. Wyon, 

^ “was the opposite of that of his illustrfous 
relative. .He was a Tory of the eztrmne 
school — virulent, domineering and fooUsh^’ 

Coze, Lifi cd^Marlborough ; Wyon, IMg^ of 
Queen .Anne, ^ 

. Ohitirollilly The Right Hon. 
Banpolph (6. Feb. 13, 1849, d. Jan.|24, 
1895), second son of the sixth Duke| of 
Marlborough, entered Parliament in i87f as 
inember for Woodstock. After the Oonier- 
defeat of 1880 he begam as leadel of 

^burth Party, to distinguish himself, tin 
acquiring lame also as an eifeiwe i 
5wtfpnn orator. In Lord Salisbury’s «t i 
i|#Qawy (1885) he was Secretary fbr Xncp ; j 


in the second g[uly, 1886) lih became Chan* 
ei^or of the Exchequer and Ls|to of iffie 

S use bl Commons. Onf|^23r!fbf Decena- 
, in the same year, he mi^^ned, never 
take office again. t 

CAwbliill, Tub Right Hon. Winston 
L. S. (h, 1874), eldest son of Lord Randolph 
Churchill (q.v.). Jle served in the Spanish 
Warwith Cuba and the Malakand Field Force, 
and went as a war correspondent to South 
Africa during the Boer War (1899-1002). He . 
was elected to Parliament as a Conservative 
in 1900, but dissociated himself from Mr, 
Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy and joined the 
Liberals. He became Under Secretary 'for 
the Colonies in 1906, and was appointed 
President of the Board of Trade in 1908. 

ChlirohwardeilS are parish officers who 
are charged with the duty of looking after 
thS condition of the parish church, of pro- 
viding what is necesimry for the celebration 
of the i«acrament and the services, of sum- 
moning vestries, and of superintending church 
matters generally. They are usually two in 
number, and are chosen by the parson and 
the parishioners jointly, or one by the min- 
ister and the other by the parishioners. In 
the great majority of cases, one is chosen by 
the minister and the other by the people. 
Boras, Eoeles^ Law. 

Ports, The, are a group of 
seven towns, situated in Sussex and Kent, 
which still possess, in some degree, their 
old and peculiar jurisdiction. The original 
members of the group wore Hastings, Rom- 
ney, Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich, to which 
the ** ancient towns ” of Winchelsea and Ifye 
were afterwards added. They still retain 
the privilege of holding two courts, viz., the 
Court of Brotherhood and the Court of 
GuostKng; but these exercise now only a 
I very small part of their former functions. 
The Cinque ports owe their existence as a 
corporate body to the fact that in our early 
history there was no standing navy. Hence, 
whenever invasion was threatened or con- 
templated, it was necessary to rely mainly on 
the services of the seaboard townl. It. was 
the Cinque Ports that contributed largely 
to the defeat of Eustace the Monk in 1217, 
and four years later we find the same body 
summoned before Hubert de Burgh for piracy 
' against tjbe men,, of Calais. In 1242 Henry 
issued ordei;^to ' the officers Of this corpora- 
tion to prey upon French merchants and 
travellers — an order whose terms they en- 
larged upon, to the hurt of their fellow- 
countrymen, By this time, then, w^xnay 
consider the Cinque Ports to be a recognised 
^institution, 'mth its own officers and warden, 

:* and in this capacity its members espoused the 
. cause M De Montfort, and were summoned 
^to send “ baxoiis ” t§ the Parliament of 1265, 

; Local have olfnmed for these hadrons 

.jL position hi^hew the boxmigh 
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mmbdrs, ot even the knights of ihe^tibixe. 
It is not, however, till the reign Bdward 1. 
that we i^e abs^ute proof that tht Ciiume 
. Ports posmsodh Iharter. But» on the 
hand, the terms of Edward’s charter ep^ 
definitely of certain rights possessed h|| this 
body in the time of Henrv II., and more 
vaguely of others dating back through almo^ 
every previous reig^^to tjbat of the Confessor. 
And we may consider Edward I.’8 charter, 
though somewhat enlarged by later sove- 
reigns, as a fair summary of the privileges of 
the Cinque Forts. By the terms .01 this 
charter the Cinque Ports were to have 
criminstl and civil jurisdiction within their 
limits ; exemption from all taxes, aids, and 
tollages ; the right of assembling in their own 
parliament at Shepway, njear Hythe, for the 
purpose of making by-laws ; and sevend other 
privileges, including the right of regulating 
the Yarmouth fishery a|id fair. In retumifor 
these concessions, they were to furnish the 
king at call with fifty-seven ships ioi fifteen 
days each year, and there is at least one in- 
stance where they had to victual the ships sup- 
plied by another town (London). The officer 
in command of the ships furnished the 
Cinque Forts was called the Warden ; and 
under Edward I, the Warden of the Cinque 
Forts acted as admiral of the fleet from Dover 
to Cornwall. 

The Cinque Poits continued to be the main 
strength of our navy till the time of. Henry 
VII. In the reign of this king we find 
signs that they had already fallen, or wore 
falling, under the ordinary taxation of the 
kijagdom, though they are still allowed to 
dqduct £500 from their own share of any 
tenth or fifteenth levied on tho counties of 
Sussex and Kent — a privilege Which Elizabeth 
confirmed as a reward for their services 
against the Aniiada. The Charters of the 
Cinque Fofirts were surrendered to tho crown 
in 1686, and most of their peculiar privileges 
and obligations were abolished by tho Reform 
Aet (1832), and Municipal Corporations Act 
(18S5[. 

Jeakes, ChaHera of ihe Cinque Porta; Great 
and Anqjfint Charter of the Cinque Porta ; lijons, 
History bf Hover. [T. A. A.] 

Cintra, The Convention of (Aug, 30, 
1808), was an agreement made at the beginning 
of the Peninsular War betw(?en tho French 
and English aftpr the battle of Vimiero. Ilio 
conditions would have been much more 
favourable to the British had not the timid 
caution of Sir Harry Burrard and Sir Hew 
Balxymple prevented Sir Arthur Wellesley 
from following up the advantage gained in the 
, battle. An advance was cautiously begun 
towards Lisbon ; and almost immediately an 
envoy was sent by Junot to treat.. Terms 
were drawn up, subject to the approval of the 
English adm^l, and this te iyppld not give. 
Negotiations wsr0^IM»^rdin^^ afresh, 
wli& .the sUu nearer to 


Lisbon. Junot on ]ps side threatened to fire 
the public buildings of Lisbon ; and the threat 
had the effect of hastening on the negotiations. 
F^inally, the Convention of Cintra was signed 
at Lisbon, the terms being that the French 
troops should evacuate Portugal, and should 
be transported to France in English ships. 
After some trouble it was also decided that 
tho Russian fleet in tho Fort of Tagus should 
pass into the hands of the English. 
Much indignation was felt in England on the 
news of tho convention, although four months 
previously it would have been hailed with 
delight. Burrard, Dalrymple, and Wellesley 
were ordered homo to take their trial, and Sir 
John Moore was appointed to the command in 
the Peninsula. 

Napier, Pe/ninaular War. ^ 

<< Cirotimspecte Agatis ” was the 

title of a writ or statute issued by Edward I. 
in 1286, defining tho duties of the ecclesias- 
tical courts, and fixing the boundaries between 
the temporal and spiritual jurisdictions, ^thus 
putting a stop to the gradual encroachment 
of the ecclesiastical courts in matters of 
which the cognisance belonged to the crown. 
By this statute breaches of morality, such as 
adultery and false sweaiing^ are assigned to 
the Courts Christian, together with questions 
of tithes, mortuaries, or bjittory of a clerk. 

CivenCdSter is situated on the site of an 
important Roman military station, named 
Corinium. It was captured by the Danes in 
878. An abbey of some importance was 
founded by Henry I., and a fine church built 
in the fifteenth century. During the Civil 
War the town was hold by the Parliamen- 
tarians, and captured by Prince Rupert in 
1642, and surrendered again to tho Round- 
heads, in 1643. 

Cissa (d. 620 ? ) was the son ’pf, Ella 
(q.v.), whom he is said to have succeeded in 
6 17. Ilis mime is traced in Chichester (Cissa- 
ceaster) and possibly in Cissbury Camp. 

Cistercians, The, wore a relinous order, 
an off -shoot of Benedictines, founded in 1098 
at Citeaux. The order owed much to its second 
abbot, Stephen Harding, an Englishman, who 
enjoined espociiilly tho strictest adherence to 
the austere Benedictine rule, from which the 
Benedictines themselves had long departed. 
It was Stephen Harding also who, at the 
chapter of tho order in 1119, established the 
system of government whit;h allowed a large 
amount of independence to each abbey, under 
the supervision of the general chapter 6l ihe 
order. The order became very popular dll 
over Western Europe, and in no country more 
than in England. They first settled' at 
Wavorley, in Surrey, in 1129, and from 
th^ce spread all over England. Their 
houses were very numerous, especially in 
Yorkshire. [Monas^jcxsm.] 

J. H. Newman, Cistercian Saints ofSng., 1844; 

. Amalea Cistercienoest 4 vols • Lyons, 1642. 
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Ciudad &adrigo» fHB Sieoe or, during 
the Peninsular War, January, 1812, .^nras 
the opening operation of Wellington’s 
campaign of 1812. The fall of the works 
was hastened, in spite of many natural 
and surtificial obstacles, on account of the 
approach of Marmont with a relieving force. 
On the 13th the Santa Cruz convent was 
taken ; a well-organised sally, however, de- 
layed the bombardment; but on the evening 
of the 14th it was begun, and in the confusion 
that arose, the 40th Regiment seized the 
convent in the suburbs to the oast of the 
town. The bombardment was kept up almost 
continuously, till on the 18th the great 
breach became a wide gap. On the 19th, 
soon after seven o’clock, the assault was 
begun : the faime^braye was cleared by the 
etormers ; but the French, driven back, held 
their ground behind fthe retrenchment, and 
wrought great havoc among the British. 
Meanwhile, the attack at the smaller breach 
had^ been made with reckless impetousity, 
which carried the fmm-hraye ; and sweep- 
ing onward, led by Major Napier, the light 
division dashed into fbe narrow opening, and 
at the point of the bayonet broke down all 
resistance, until they had gained a foothold 
in the town. Then part of the light division, 
driving all before them, foil upon the fl^nk of 
the defenders at the great breach, and by 
their overthrow made a way for the entrance 
of the stoiyning party j while the rest of the 
light troops cleared the streets and houses in 
the town. The town very soon became the 
scone of tbe wildest excesses and h'onzied 
disorder. The loss of the allies was 90 offleers 
and 1,200 soldiers. 

Napier, Peninsular War; Cliuton, Pminmlar 
War. 

Civil IdBt. The, is a sum of money 
granted annually by Parliament for the 
support of the royal household, and the 
personal expenses and bounty of the fK>vo- 
reign. It orimnated in the reigni of 
Wuliam and JVmry, and at first compiised 
the payment of civil offices, and pensions. 
Its amount was fixed at £700,000 (£400,000 
being derived from the hereditary x^venues 
of the crown and £300,000 from the Excise 
Juties). This continued to ’ be the nominal 
sum — although frequent debts were fecurred 
—until the reign of George II., when it was 
increased to £800,000, being further raised in 
1777 to £900,00(f; this sum, howeveri proved 
quite inadequate for the necessary exp^witmre, 
iUnd debts on the Civil List had coininuaUy 
to be paid throughout the whole of t^ reito 
of Gieorge III. ; and it was found s^visable 
to remove from the list many charm, such 
AS salaries of state officers and the ]&e. On 
, ;^tipLe accession of William IV. these 
"Charges were further reduced, and « 

fixed at £510,000, a sum whichjuoli 
pension-list of £75,000, The C^il 
f - paid to Queen Victoria by 1 Vi<||, c,|2, 
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amounted to £385,000. The Civil LiiA paid 
to the King by 1 Edward VII., c. 4, amounts 
to^470,000< total, with |nnuitit|r and pen- 
sions for members of the Boyal Faiwy, 
£64^000. 

Way, Const. Hist. 

Civil Wam. [Babonb’ Bons^ 

Wabb op; Abbbixion, Qkbat.] 

CBdut of Burht, The, passed by the 
Scottish Estates in April, 1689, declared 
that James VII. had forfeited the crown for 
various offences committed against the con- 
stitution of the kingdom and the privileges 
of the subjects, and that no Papist e^ld ever 
in the future rule over Scotland ; it further 
declared the necessity of frequent Parlia- 
ments, and the burdensome nature of prelacy. 
It was, in fact, a statement of the terms 
on which the Scottish crown was offered 
to William of Orange. • [Convention or 
Estates.] * 

Claimants of the Scottiah Crown 
in 1291. On the death of the Maid of 
Norway (1290), the last of the descendants of 
Alexander III., a number of competitors for 
the Scottish crown appeared. Chief amongst 
them were J ohn Baliol, Robert Bruce, and J ohn 
de Hastings, the descendants of three sisters, 
daughters of David, Earl of Huntingdon. 
Baliol claimed as the grandson of the oldest 
sister, Bruce as the son of the semtd, and 
Hastings, as the son of tbe youngest daughter, 
claimed one^third of the kingdom, con- 
tending that it was divisible like other inbori- 
tances. This disputed succession Edward I. 
determined to settle, and accordingly sum- 
■moned a conference of Scottish and English 
nobles to meet at Norham, May, 1291. It 
was there determined to accept Edward’s 
appointment as lord paramount, and to 
appoint commissioners to decide upon the 
merits of the claimants. Forty were named 
by Baliol, forty by Bruce, and twenty-four 
by the English king. In June, 1292, these 
commissioners, after much deliberation^ re- 
ported in favour of Baliol, saying that “ By 
the laws and usages of both kmgdoms, in 
every heritable succession the more remote 
in one degree lineally descended from the 
eldest sister, was preferable to the nearer in 
degree issuing from the second sister.” 
Edward accordingly declared John BaHol 
king. 

Besj^s these three chief, there were ten 
minor, competitors : Nicholas de Soulis, the 
gi’andson of Mariory, natural daughter of 
Alexander II., whom he declared to have 
beenlegitimatised; Florence, Earlbf Holland, 
great grandson of Ada, daughter of Prince 
Henry, and sister of Williapi the Lion ; 
Roberi de Pinkeny, great grandson of Mar- 
mry, daughter of Prince Henry ; William de 
Ros ^rPatriojki Earl of March, and William de 
Vesa and Bog^ de the descen* 

dants of Rlegitlmat^ ^iUiam 
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the liion; Patrick Salythly, son of an 
illeritimate son of Will^ ; John Comyn of 
Badenoohy who claimed as the descendant of 
King Donald Bane; and Eric, King of 
Norway, who claimed as the heir of his 
daughter, the Maid of Norway. Ndse of 
these claims were of any validity, and they 
were not pushed to an ojm trial 

Claims, The CouKt of, was established 
in 1662, in accordance with the first Act 
of Settlement to examine the case of all 
dispossessed Irish proprietors. It decided very 
largely in &your of the natives, and very 
soon s^h large grants were made to the 
Duke M York and others, that it became im- 
possible to provide for any other claimants. 
Thus, after it had heard about 600 claims 
its labours came to an end, and the second 
Act of Settlement, 1665, became necessary. 

Clanriciirde, Ulicx Burke, or De 
Buroh, 1st Marquis of (5. 1604, d, 1657), 
was so created in 1645. Though a Homan 
Catholic, he continued faithful to the king 
all through the Hebellion of 1641 (q.v.). 
His sympathies were largely with the 
insurgents, but ho* refused the supreme com- 
mand they offered him. At court, in 1647, 
he was abl6 to combine his loyalty with his 
attachment to the anciont faith, and began 
to take a prominent part in affairs. When, 
in 1649, Ormonde left the country, he made 
Clanricarde Lord Deputy, who in 1650 
induced the Irish to reject the terms offered 
them by Parliament. He continued to hold 
out for some time longer, but was finally 
compelled to surrender to Ooote on the usual 
terms of personal freedom, and the restoration 
of part of his ostatcs. He was succeeded by 
his cousin as Earl of Clanricarde, the mar- 
quisate dying with him as he had no issue. 
At the ^storation all his estates were at 
once restored to his heirs. His Memoirs 
Concerning the Affairs of Ireland from 16^0 to 
165S were published in 1722. 

Clare, Gilrert be, Earl of Gloucester 
(d, 1296), [Gloucester.] 

Clare, John, Earl of. [Fitzoibboh.] 

Clare Election (July, 1828) was the 
famotfe contest in which Daniel O'Connell 
was, after five days' wiling, returned 
against Mr. Vesdy Fitzgerald, a supporter of 
Catholic Emancipation, but a Protestant, 
who was seeking re-election on becoming 
President of the Board of Trade. O'Connell 
was the first Catholic returned to Parliament 
since 1690. He owed his election to the 
♦‘forties;" the £60 freeholders and the 
gentry without distinction of political opinion 
voting to a man for his op^nont. When he 
was elected he refused to tnke the oaths ; but 
after the Catholic Bnanci]^tipl(L Bill he wm 
re-elected without; oppositioii,' tind took his 
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Clarence, Geowde, Duke of (b. 1449, d. 
1478), was the third son of Richard, Duko of 
York, and brother to King Edward IV. After 
the little of Wakefield and the death of his 
father, he was taken to Flanders for security, 
but returned to England in 1461, on the 
accession of Edward IV. He was made 
Lieutenant of Ireland for seven years in 1462. 
Being greatlv vexed at the king's marriage, 
he iutriguod with the Earl of Warwick 
against him, and, in 1469, married Warwick's 
eldest daughter, Isabel, contrary to Edward's 
wishes, at Calais, whither he had retired with 
Warwick. In 1470 Edward fell a prisoner into 
their hands, and for a time Clarence and War- 
wick had ever>' thing their own way. But the 
escape of the king and the defeat of the Lin- 
colnshire insurgents, whose avowed intention 
it was to place Clarence on the throne, changed 
the aspect of afiairs, and Clarence and Warwick 
had once more to flee to Calais. Thence they 
invaded England towards the end of the year, 
landed in Devonshire, and soon found them- 
selves at the head of a large army. Edward, 
was again obliged to flee from the kingdom. 
Wai*wick with Clarence entered London, and 
i“e-crowned Henry VI. But Clarence was 
playing a double game. When Edward IV. 
landed at Havonspur and marched south- 
wards, Clarence was in coiTCspondonco with 
him, and when Edward advanced towards 
London, Claienco marched out and joined 
him, and fought against his old confederate at 
Barnet. But Clarence soon quarrelled again 
with his brother. He claimed the inheri- 
tance of Warwick as the husband of Isabel, 
and was unwilling to divide the earl's 
possessions with Richard of York, who 
married the second daughter, Anne. On 
the death of Isabel, Clarence was anxious 
to marry Mary of Burgundy, but tho mar- 
riage was prevented by Edward IV. A 
violent quarrel ensued. A gentleman of 
Clarence's household was condemned for 
using necromancy against the king. Clarence 
interfered with tho execution of the sentence, 
and was impeached by the king in person 
before the House of Lords.' Ho was con- 
demned to death in 1478, and was made 
away with secretly in the Tower. Accord- 
ing to a well-known story, which is not sup- 
ported by authentic evidence, ho was drowned 
in a butt of malmsey wine, 

Clarence, Thomas, Duke of (3. 1389, d * 
1421), was the second son of Henry IV. In, 
1401 he was made Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
in 1412 created Duko of Clarence. He played 
an important part in tho French wars of 
Henry V.’s reign, and in 1421 he was 
defeated and slain at Beauge by a combing 
force of French and Scots. Hd married 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Holland, Ewl 
of Kent, and widow of John Beaufort, Duke 
of S^erset, but left no issue. 

Oiarendoii, Assize of. [Assize.] 
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Clarau^aii The CoUbtitvtions of (1 164), 
received their name frdm the royal hunting- 
lodge of Clarendon, near Salisbury, where they 
Were enacted. They were the outcome of the 
determination of Henry II. to settle the rela- 
tion between Church and State in matters of 
jurij^diction. The ecclesiastical courts which 
had been separated from the national courts 
by William the Conqueror had gradually ex- 
tended their jurisdiction, and their pretensions 
had been favoured by the anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign. Now, however, that justiw was once 
more fairly administered in the civil courts, 
it became ah absolute necessity to assert the 
supremacy of the State over clergy and laity 
alike, the more so since the ecclesiastical courts 
had shown themselves unable to perform the 
work they had undertaken. Many other 
points connected with the relations between 
Church and State had to be settled, such as 
questions of advowson and excommunication, 
of election to bishoprics, and of ecclesiastical 
appeals, and on all these joints the Constitu- 
*tion8 are very firm in insisting on the rights 
of the crown. ‘*T|iey are,” says Bishop 
Stubbs, “no mere engine of tyranny or 
secular spite against a churchman : thev are 
really a part of a great scheme of adminis- 
trative reform, by which the debateable 
ground between the sxuritual and temporal 
powers can bo brought within the reach of com- 
mon justice, and the lawlessness arising from 
professional jealousies abolished.” The Consti- 
tutions were drawn up by a committee of bishops 
and barons, the Justiciar, Kichard de Lucy, 
having the chief hand in them. Their puiport 
is as follows 

1. Any controversy concerning advowson 
or presentation to livings to be tried in the 
king’s court. 

2. Churches in the royal demesne not to 
be given away in perpetuity without the 
king’s leave. 

3. Clerks accused of any civil offence to be 
brought before the king’s court, and there to 
claim their benefit of clergy, 

4. No archbishop, bishop, &c., to leaVe tho 
realm without the king’s consent. 

5. Excommunicated persons not tb give 
excessive bail. 

6. ‘Laymen not to be accused,' save by 

certain legal accusers and witnesses, in pre- 
sence of the bishop. If thop . who are 
arraigned are such that no one is or 

dares to accuse them, tho sheriff .l^ahall, on 

* demand of the bishop, cause twe^e lawful 
men of tho neighbourhood to swear |)!efor0 the 
bi^op that they will declare thb; truth in 
that matter according to their constSenoSw 

7. No tenant-in-chief to be ewmuium- 
cated or to have his lands put undel inte^ict 

the king’s leave. fe 

. 8. Appeals shall be frpm the Mjbdei^pn’s 
' i^vjiourt to the bishop, from the bislpp .ftthe 
lUc^bishop, and no further (tw to 
$ome) Mthout the lung’s leave, t* ' 
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9. If a dispute arise between a cleric and a 
layman, whether a is held by ecclesiastical 
or la}’^ tenure; it shall be settled by the declara- 
tion of twelve lawful men, in the presence of 
the king’s justice. 

lOi A man refusing to appear before an 
eccleriastical court shall not be excommuni- 
cated till an officer of the king has inquired 
into the matter. 

11. Archbishops, bishojps, &c., shaU hold 

their possessions of the king as baronies, and 
answer for the same to the king’s justices, 
and do suit and service and observe all the 
king’s customs, except in casei^ of and 
limb. ' 

12. When an archbishopric, bishopric, &c., 
in the royal demesne shall be vacant, it shall 
remain in the king’s hand, and he shall 
receive from it all the revenues and proceeds. 

13. If an}’’ of the barons refuse justice to 
an ecclesiastic, the king shall give him 
justice. 

14. The chattels of those who are in for- 
feiture to the king shall not be detained in a 
church or churchyard. 

15. All pleas concerning debts are to be 
tried in the king’s couit. 

16. The sons of villeins are not to be 
ordained without the consent of their lords. 

It is important to notice that the mention 
of a jury in clause 6, and of the prineii)le of 
recognition by twelve lawful men in clause 9, 
are the earliest instances of such mention in 
anything like statute laws, though, no doubt, 
the practice of such recognitions prevailed 
long before this date. [BECt'.aT.] 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., i. 525. The Acts are 

» given in Stubbs’s SeUet Charterif p. 137. 

Clarendon, Euward Hyde, 1st Earl 
OF (b. Feb. 18, 1609, d. Dec. 9, 1674), son of 
Henry Hyde of Dinton, Wilts., entered Mag- 
dalen Hall, 1622, the Middle Temple, 1626. 
When the Short Parliament was summoned, 
Hyde, who had obtained considerable reputa- 
tion as a lawyer, was elected member for 
Wootton Bassett. In the Long Parliament 
he represented Saltash, and took a prominent 
part in the attack on the maladministration 
of the last twelve years. Legal abuses, such 
as the extraordinary courts, tho ship-money 
judgment, the misconduct of the judges, and 
other causes which had brought into contempt 
“ that great and admirable mystery the law,” 
met with his chief attention. He shared in 
the wriier portion of the proceedings against 
Straifoi^d, and his name is not among the list 
of those who voted against his attainder. 
But the question of Church government led 
to his separation from the popiflar party, and 
brought him into connection with the king. 
In the autumn of 1641 he became, thou^ 
without aiw official position, the confidentml ' 
adviser of Cities, and the rbal leader df his 
party in the rippmmons. He thoroughly dis- 
^proved 'of we king’s l Mtempt to seize the 
hivd MemlN^ but neve^he^ continued iii 
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Jiift service, drew up in secret the royal 
ireplies to the mandestoes of the Parliament, 
finally joixied the king at York. His 
g^t worK was the foi^tion of the party of 
Constitutional Hoyalists, whose leader and 
spokesman he was, and he now succeeded in 
persuading the king to abstain from unconsti- 
tutional action, and take his stand on his legal 
rights. Thus he gave^the king a policy, and 
gathered round him a party. In the spring 
of 1643 he was knighted, made a ravy- 
Councillor, and appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was by his counsel that the 
king summoned the Parli^ent which met 
that ajfttumn at Oxford. In all negotiations 
he was the king's chief agent and adviserj 
and the Parliament recognised his importance 
by excepting him from pardon. When, in 
1645, the Prince of Wales was sent into the 
West of England, Hyde accompanied him as 
one of his council, and also accompanied him in 
his flight from the advance of Fairfax, first to 
the Scilly Isles, then to Jersey (April, 1646). 
In September, 1648, the outbreak of the 
second Civil War, and the rumour of an ex- 
pedition to England called him to Holland to 
join Prince Charles, but in the spring of the 
next year he was sent as ambassador to 
Madrid, and remained in Spain till 1651. At 
the end of 1652 he rejoined the young king, 
and from that time tul the llostoration acted 
as his chief minister, being promoted in 
1658 to the dignity of Lord Chancellor. 
During these years ho managed the kind’s 
finances, conducted his negotiations wuh 
foreign courts, and carried on a constant cor- 
respondence with the disaffected in England, 
which survives in the collection entitled the 
Clcnrendon State Fapere. At the Restora- 
tion he drew up the Declaration of Breda, 
and it was by his suggestion that the king, 
instead of attempting to arrange the terms on 
which he should be restored, referred them 
unreservedly to the future judgment of Par- 
liament. The king’s return placed him at 
the head of the administration ; he was 
elected Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, and created Earl of Clarendon (April, 
1661). His daughter’s (Anne Hyde) mar- 
riage with the Duke of York, which had at 
first seemed to endanger, in the end confirmed, 
his power. In his domestic policy he tried 
to maintain the balance of the Constitution 
against both king and Parliament. He 
opposed the attempt to convert the king’s 
Declaration of Indulgence into law (1663). 
It was afterwards charged against him that, 
when he might have secured for the king a 
revenue which would have made the king inde- 
pendent of Parliament, he preferred not to do 
so. <‘He had no mind,” says Bumeti “to 
put the king out of the necessity of having 
recourse to his Parliament.” On the other 
hand, when the Cavalier ^jmrity of the 
House of CommoiMi wish^ to re^eu the A<^ 
of Indemni^ (1^2), h^ wt lus infiiaence 


against it, and ke]^ the king to his promises. 
“He often said it w^ the making those pro- 
mises had brought tho king home, and the 
keeping them must keep him at home.” When 
Parliament introduced the principle of appro- 
priation of supplies (1665), and the system of 
auditing expenditures (1666), it was against 
his advice that the king yielded to them. In 
ecclesiastical matters he aimed at restoring the 
state of things which had existed before 1640. 
The Declaration of Breda had held out to the 
Nonconformists promises of comprehension 
and indulgence which were not observed. 
Clarendon, after some hesitating attempts at 
a compromise in favour of the Presbyterians, 
urged the re-cstabhshment of the old ecclesias- 
tical system in all its rigidity, and supported 
tho enactment of the Corporation Act (1661), 
the Act of Uniformity (1662), the Conventicle 
Act, and the Five Mile Act (1665). Abroad, 
the alliance with France, which began under 
Cromwell’s rule, was continued under Claren- 
don. He favoured the Portuguese match 
(1662) and negotiiited the sale of Dunkirk 
(1662). He opposed the war with Holland 
(1665), but continued in office, and was made 
responsible by public opinion for its misman- 
agement. He had already been unsuccessfully 
impeached by the Earl of Bristol (1663). In 
August, 1667, ho was dismissed from the 
Chancellorship, and two monthB later the 
House of Commons decided on his impeach- 
ment. The charges brought against him 
were corruption, the intention of introducing 
arbitrary government, and treachery in tho 
late war. In obedience to the king’s com- 
mand, Clarendon fled to France. Parliament 
summoned him to return and stand his trial, 
and as he did not do so, sentenced him to 
exile for life. He therefore remained in 
France until his death, which took place on 
December 9th, 1674. As a statesman Claren- 
don was honest, and constant to his principles. 
His attachment to the Church never failed, 
and his influence with both his masters was 
always used to prevent changes in its govern- 
ment or discipline. “Ho did really believe 
the Church of England the most exactly 
formed and framed for the encouragement and 
advancement of learning and piety, and for 
tho preservation of peace, of any phurch in 
the world.” For the Constitution he had “ a 
most zealous esteem and reverence; and 
believed it to be so equally poised that if the 
least branch of the prerogative was tom off 
or parted with, the subject suffered by it and 
that his right was impaired ; and he wa^ as 
much troubled when tho crown exceeded 
just limits, and thought the prerogative hurt 
by it.” During his first exile lie Vro^ the 
first seven books of the History ^ the 
lion and portions of the j^hree jjubseqoent 
books (1646 — 1648). His pbjeclb was to ex- 
plain to posterity the success of Rebellion, 
and “ to vindicate the memory of those .few 
yfho out of duty and conscience had pppo^d 
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and reabted that torront^t’ to justify the 
Constitutional Eoyalists. The rest of the 
Mistory of the Rebellion was nviitten during 
the second exile. Clarendon at first (1668 — 
70) set to work on an Autobiography in which 
he recounted his life down to the Kestoration, 
and related over again much that he had 
written in the History. He then changed his 
mind, and decided to unite the two works/in* 
corporating portions of the Life in the earlier 
work, and also using it to form the latter 
books of the History. Thus the History of the 
Rebellion consists of two parts, written at two 
periods; the first composed with the intention 
of writing a history, the second with the 
intention of writing a biography. Of those 
parts the first is the most valuable and the 
most accurate. The Continuation of the Life 
is an apology for Clarendon’s administration, 
written in 1672 for the information of his 
children. The History of the Rebellion in Ire* \ 
land was written to vindicate Lord Ormonde, i 
Sistory (f the Rehellion^ 1702 j Life, 1759 ; His- 
tory oftM Rebellion in Xreland, 1712 ; ^ate Papers, 
1767 ; Lister, Life of^ Clarendon, 1838 j Calendar 
« of the Clarendon State Papers, 1869. 


« of the Clarendon State Papers, 1869. 

In the first edition of the History of the Re» 
boZlion^edited by Sprat, Bishop of Worcester, 
some small alterations were made in the text ; 

‘ these were in port restored in the edition of 
1826, and the original text was exactly printed 

[0. H. F.] 

Clarendon, Henby Hyde, 2nd Eabl 
OF (b, 1638, d. 1700), was tho son of Charles II.’s 
great minister. In ]68o he was appointed 
Lord Pri^ Seal. At the end of the year he 
was appointed Lord-Lioutonant of Ireland. 
He found himself completely eclipsed in 
that country by the influence of Tyrconnel 
and (as he was a sincere Prote^nt) 
his alarm was great when several Roman 
Catholics were sworn of the Privy Council. 
He, nevertheless, submitted to Tyrconnel’s 
dictation, and when James threatened to 
dismiss Hm for his reluctant complianoe in 
the reform of the army and administration, 
he wrote humble letters of apolog}\ He was, 
however, dismissed in 1687, shortly ufter his 
brother, Rochester. He was invited to the 
consultation in aid of the Seven Bidiops. 
When the Declaration of tho Prince of Orange 
was published, ho told the king that he had 
had no part in summoning him to Ingland. 
He was much grieved at hearing that: his son, 
Lord Comhurj^ had deserted Jaihes, but 
at length joined the Prince of Oi^nge at 
Salisbury. Finding that he wa| coldly 
received by Willmm, he soon |(^miied 
his Tory principles, and endeavddred ' to 
nmuade the Princess Anne to ^osist^'Dn 
rights to the throne. He tootopait; in 
the Jacobite j^ots of 1690. Before seMngDut 
liSf IreUnd m sent warning^ mm 
;\|Q|iibugh his brother, Rochester. J^e 
aubseq^uently arrested by order of , 

CounciL He again engaged in 


CounciL He again engaged in I 
and lettem from him to Jat| 




seized among Prestonbi papers. He was 
confined in the Tower for six months, but 
afterwards suffered to go free. On the death 
of Queen Mary he lost his influence with the 
Princess Anne. The remainder of his ^e 
was spent in obscurity. 

Clarendon, Sib Rogeb {d, 1402); was a 
natural son of the Black Prince. He was a 
personal attendant of Richard II. ; and in 
1402, on a rumour that Richard was still 
alive, attempted to raise a rebellion, hut was 
seized and executed. 

Clarendon Code,*TjA, is the, name 
given to the four Acts passed during Lord 
Clarendon’s administration, directed against 
Nonconformists-— viz., the Act of Uniformity, 
the Corporation Act, the Conventicle Act, and 
the Five-Mile Act. 

Clarkeon, Thomas (A 1760, d. 184Q, was 
bom at Wisbeach, and educated at St. Paul’s 
School, and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1785 he carried off the Latin Essay, tho 
subject being, Is it lawful to make men 
slaves against their willP” He was so 
thoroughly convinced by what he read on tho 
subject of the horrors or the slave traffic, that 
ho resolved to devote all his energies towards 
its abolition, Clarkson began with inde- 
fatigable zeal to prosecute inquiries at every 
port. The result of his researches ho em- 
t)odied in a pamphlet, entitled, A Summary 
View of the Slave Trade, Most of the load- 
ing men among the Whigs encouraged the 
movement, and Pitt, in 1788, supported a 
bill for mitigating the hopors of the Middle 
! Paskigo. Clarkson’s noxt‘ publication was an 
Rssay on the Impolicy of the Slave Trade, 
When the French Revolution broke out, he 
wont over to Paris to try to induce the 
National Assembly to set an example to the 
world by introducing real equality for both 
I white and black men. So unceasingly did he 
I labour that in 1794 his health completely 
i broke down, and he had to cease from all 
' .active work. Ho occupied his enforced 
leisure in writing r. History of the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade^ which appeared in 1808, 
the year after the Act for its sbolition had 
passed tlpough Parliament. In 1823 he 
was appointed one of the vice-presidents of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, which had just 
been formed. To Clarkson’s exertions is the 
abolitffih of the slave trade in large measure 
due, since it was his researches which enabled 
Wilberforce to bring such conviucing proo^ 
of its horrors before Parliament.^ 

Clarkson's Memoirs ; Wilberforoe's Life, 

ClMSef. The Act of (1649), passed by 
the Scotch Estates, di8(]|t^ified four classes’* 
of men from sitting in Parliament or holding 
office for varioip periods. The classes con- 
sisted of the ^aemtes of the^ Covenant, Malig- 
luiuls, those wholmd eintered^t^^ *<Engage- 
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ment” with Charles L, and persons of immoral 
life. 

Olaverhonde. [Qbasax, Jobk.] 
ClefUDuie the Caueaway if 

the name given to a street fight in Edinburgh, 
between the partisans of the Douglas family 
and the followers of the crown and the 
Hamiltons. The Douglasjss overpowered their 
antagonists, and drove them from the streets ; 
hence the name of the combat, in which the 
Earl of Angus, the head of the Douglases, 
slew Sir Patrick Hamilton, brother of the 
Earl of Arran. 

CaeargritSy ^he, was the name given to 
the advanced liberal party in Canada, about 
1850, who opposed the preponderant influence 
of the Frencn Canadians and demanded re- 
presentation by population. They were at 
different times joined for a short period by 
discontented members both of the conserva- 
tive and liberal parties. 

Clergy is the general name given to the 
body 01 men set ayart in England for the 
performance of public worship. Christianity 
m England was at first monastic, and churches 
were chiefly served by monks. [Church, 
The Celtic.] The clergy were maintained 
by the offerings of the people or by 
the lords. The ecclesiastical organisation 
of Archbishop Theodore began from the 
top and was diocesan; but it spread down- 
wards, and parishes were formed on the 
basis of townships. The Levitical ordinance 
of giving a tithe to God was first recom- 
mended, and in 787 was enacted by eccle- 
siastical councils which had the authority of 
witenagemots. At first this tithe went to the 
bishop, who distributed it into four parts: 
one for himself, one for the fabric of the 
church, one for the poor, and one for the in- 
cumbent. It was, however, frequently given 
by the lords of lands to monasteries, and so 
the system of appropriation began. The 
appropriators were bishops, monasteries, or 
spiritual corporations who received the tithe, 
and paid only a portion which they deemed 
sufiioient to the vicar or curate who discharged 
the spiritual duties of the parish. Where the 

g arson received the endowments of his offico 
e was^styled rector. This system of appro- 
priation led to the growth and wealth of 
monastic orders, and to an inadequate pro- 
vision for the parochial clergy. Its prevalence 
in England rendered easy the transferrence to 
Henry VIII. of ecclesiastical revenues which 
were neld ]^y appropriators in this anomalous 
way. 

In early times the clergy were the civilisers 
and educators of Enghmd. Their system, 
their councils, and their learning made them 
powerful in influencing the growth of the 
organisation of the state. Alter the Honnan 
Conquest their status became more deflnitei 
as everythin else .^^eoame more definite like- 


wfse. The growth of the canon law into a 
regular system, and the establishment of 
ecclesiastical courts gradually led to clerical 
exemptions from ordinary jurisdiction, which 
produced disorders. Henry II. strove to 
remedy this by the Constitutions of Clarendon; 
but criminous clerks were ‘still handed over 
to ecclesiastical tribunals if they claimed 
Benefit of Clergy (q.v.), a privilege which 
was not entirely abolished till 1830. 

The tenure of Church property was regu- 
lated by the concordat between Henry I. 
and Anselm, which established the obligation 
of homage on all temporalities. This led to 
the taxation of Church lands on the same 
footing as lands held by other barons. The 
taxation of the spiritual revenue of the clergy 
was attempted by John, but was withstood. 
The claim of the Pope to tax the clergy for a 
crusade gradually helped the king to break 
down clerical immunities on this head. The 
crown demanded grants from the spirituality, 
who considered these demands in Convoca- 
tion. In this way the clerical assembly 
took part in secular business, and the clergy 
became mose definitely organised into an 
estate of the realm. They were recognised as 
such by Edward I. in his Parliament of 1296, 
to which he summoned the proctors of chapters 
and of the parochial clergy. But the clergy 
preferred to tax themselves in Convoca- 
tion, and therefore did not form a clerical 
estate. Probably they considered that they 
were sufficiently represented by the lords 
spiritual. [Convocation.^ 

The clergy in the Middle Ages were a 
wealthy body. Their share of indirect taxa- 
tion was nearly a third of the whole amount. 
Their landed estates were spread over England, 
and their revenues from tithes and offerings 
were still greater. The monastic orders 
especially were good farmers, and did much 
to bring the soil of England under cultivation. 
The clergy were mild landlords, and stimulated 
the national industry. The numbers of tho 
clergy were very large, and they were taken 
from every class of society. Even villeins 
sought ordination as a means of obtaining free- 
dom. But tho wealth of the Church was un- 
equally divided. Pluralities were common, 
and many of the higher clergy were devoted to 
the business of tho State. Parishes were not 
well served, in spite of the number of clergy. 
Very many of them were chaplains, or were 
endowed by private persons to say xnasses for 
their dead. Abuses grew up in proportion as 
the mechanism of the English Church was 
broken down by Papal interference, and 
appeals to Borne rendered futile the authority 
of the bishops. TiU the be^ning the 
thirteenth century the clerical oraer was 
amongst the most resolute^, supporters of 
natural liberties against the crown. The 
growth of clerical corximtion gave weight 
to the attacks of the Lollards upon the 
clergy, and the clergy finding themselves 



threatened made closer alliance with the 
crown. Yet the clergy, though ready to unite 
in defence of their own privileges, never 
r(^e a compact political power, ^ey were 
divided amongst themselves. The regular 
cler^ oppos^ the seculars, the monks 
disliked the friars, Dominicans were set 
apiinst Franciscans. In current politics the 
clergy were as much divided as the nation. 
They represented the education of the 
country, and their influence was spread into 
every class. Their moral influence was not 
so good. The excessive number of clerg>% 
their wealth and idleness, rendeied them on 
the whole frivolous. The obligation of 
celibacy was frequently evaded by con- 
cubinago, for which in some cases licences 
were purchased from bishops. 

After the Eeformation the wealth of the 
Church and the number of the clergy were 
greatly diminished. The connection with the 
Papacy ceased, and the clergy became closely 
united with the crown. Ecclesiastical courts 
were not, however, abolished; and under 
Elizabeth a new coprt, the Court of High 
Commission, was created for the purpose of 
exercising the. powers of the royal supremacy. 
Elizabeth used the bishops as State officials 
for the purpose of reducing to uniformity tho 
body of the clergy. The clergy were allowed 
to marry, but were ill-provided for, and no 
longer had an intellectucU superiority over the 
laity. In the struggle against Popery on one 
side and Puritanism on the other, the clergy 
becamo more and more firm adherents of the 
royal prero^tive. The State, in its desire for 
internal unity, recognised no other religious 
system save that of the Church of England, and 
refused to extend its limits. At the same time 
the Court of High Commission was used to 
sanction oppressive proceedings on the part 
of the crown. The Great Kebellion destroyed 
monarchy and Church alike, and at the 
Kestoration the clergy returned as staunch 
Tories. Even the avowed intention of James 
II. to re-establish Romanism did not, i|i the 
eyes of some of the clergy, justify the Revo- 
lution. Nearly four hundred followed Arch- 
bishop Sancroit in resigning their :beneflcos 
rather than take the oath of allegiance to 
WiUiam III. 

The clergy of tho seventeenth and the 
early part of the eighteenth century as a 
body were poor, and very many of the in- 
cumbents laboured with their ow:^ hands. 
Ecclesiastical incomes were still fery Un- 
divided, and there was |a great 
Qce between the wealthy an^ leemed 
clergy and the ordinary incumbe|fto, who 
were on the same level as their^^ pecj^e. 
The first attempt to raise the positi^ of fthe 
^rer olergy was made by Queen Awe, ilrho 
ri^gn^ the claims of the crown oKaz^tes 
|hd first-fruits, dues levied by tbei^op<|on 
il^eficefl which had passed into of 

pkji crown. Out of these dues was u 


fund^ known as Queen Anne's Bounty,''' for 
the augmentation of snmll livings. From 
this time the average position of the clergy 
has slowly increased. In 1836 a body called 
Beclesiastical Commissioners was eatahUidied 
for the improved management and distri- 
bution of the revenues of the Church. The 
number of clergy attached to cathedrals waa 
reduced, and the surplus revenues are applied 
to the increase of small benefices. In* the 
’ same year the Tithes Commutation Act con- 
I verted tithes into a rent-charge upon the 
land ; and so ended the numerous disputes 
between the clergy and ^eir parishioners 
which the system of tithes dicouraged. 

From the reign of Anne the clergy ceased 
to have any direct political import^ce. In 
1717 the sittings of Convocation were practi- 
cally sv spended. Since Anne’s rei^ no bishop 
h^ held any office of State. JDuring the 
eighte^th century the clergy were not 
zealous in the discharge of their duties, till a 
new stimulus was given to religious zeal by 
the: Wesleyan movement. The clergy were 
content to rest on their position as officers of 
a Church *^by law established,” and there 
were many scandals in reference to simoniacal 
appointments. The Tractarian movement of 
1833 did much to deliver the Church from 
Erastianism, and to develop the zeal of the 
clergy. In 1838 the Plurahtios Act did away 
with many of the abuses caused by the non- 
residence of wealthy clergjmien at the bene- 
fices whose revenues they received. 

Politically the clergy have been gradually 
deprived of exclusive privileges, and the 
State has removed all the disabilities which 
it Jjad formerly placed on those who were not 
members of the Established Church. The 
clergy are now subject to the same juris- 
diction as laymen in all civil matters. As 
regards their orthodoxy, their morals, and 
the conduct of their ministrations, they are 
subject to the jurisdiction of their bishops 
and to the law of the Church. The procedure 
of the Bishops’ Court il regulated by the 
Church JDiseiplim Act, 1840. Appeals from 
this court were formerly made to a Court of 
Delegate appointed by the king; but in 
1832 this was transferred to the king in 
Council. [Church.] 

Admission into the clerical body given 
by episcopal ordination. Candi(iates mfist 
have reached the age of twenty-three, must 
prove^themselves fit in character, education, 
and orthodoxy, and must show t^t they 
have a definite sphere within which they can 
exercise their clerical functions; By canon 
law, ordination conferred an indelible dia- 
ractear on the recipient, and a clergyman 
could not relinquish the priesthood. 

Cleneal Disabilities Act (1870) provides 
t^tt'A oIerg3naftan may execute ' a doM of re- 
linquiahment, which , is to he recorded by his 
)fimp in the diocesan .renstzy. After this 
registration,. 1he |d :3eaoo|| is incapable 


of ^0 «uohi aufi loaea all Im 

as a clergimaxi. 

To aoaw ^ clergy to Oisctorge their 
duties more efhciently, the State exempts 
them from certain civil responsibilities. They 
cannot be coimpelled to serve on a iury or 
to hold any tmnporal office. Ecclesiastical 
revenues cannot be seized in payment of 
debts, but are subject to se^uestraUm, 
the churchwardens pay the sum due out of 
the profits of the b^efice, after making pro* 
vision for the performance of the services of 
the Church. On the other hand, the dergy 
labour under obtain disabilities owing to 
their spiritual i^ocations. They are pro- 
hibited from trading, and may not sue for 
debts due from commercial transactions. In 
1800 they were declared incapable of being 
elected members of the House of Commons. 

Stubbs andHaddan, CowieiU; 'Wilkins, Oon- 
cilia t Stubbs, Coiivtitviional Hictory, cb. six.; 
Perry, Suitcan/ ^ the Chureh> of JE^iglcmd; Short, 
Hietovy Cff ihe Church of England ; Blackstone, 
Commentariest book iv. [M. C.] 

“CUrlois Iiaicos” are the opening 
words of the famous Bull issued by X’ope 
Boniface VIII., forbidding the king to take, 
or the clergy to pay, taxes on their eccle- 
siastical revenues. The result of this was 
that, in 1297, Archbishop Winchelsey refused 
to agree to a money grant, whereupon Ed- 
ward I. outlawed the clergy, and confiscated 
the estates of the see of Canterbury. Upon 
this, many of the clergy gave in; but the 
archbishop still held out, till eventually a 
compromise was made, whereby V^inchelsey 
promised that if the king would confirm the 
charters, he would do his best to^ obtain 
money from the clergy, the Pope having de- 
clarou that his prohibition did not afiect 
voluntary grants for purposes of national 
defence. [Confikmatio Cahtarum.] 

Cleveland, Barbara Yillieks, Duchess 
OF (b. 1640, d, 1709), was the daughter of Lord 
Grandison, and wife of Roger Palmer. About 
1669 she became ene of Charles II.’s mis- 
tresses. In 1662 her husband was made I^rl 
of Castlemaine, and it is as Lady Castlemaine 
t^t his wife is generally known. Her beauty 
and strong will gave her immense infiuepce 
at court, while in the number of her in- 
trigues she almost eclivMwd tiie king. In 1670 
she was created Duchess of Cleveland, and 
iiortly afterwards left England for France, 
where she spent the rest of her life. In 1705 
she married Robert (Beau) Fielding ; but the 
marria^ was subsequently annulled, on the 
ground of tbe husband^s ..having committ^ 
bigamy* Of her Bom by Charles II., the 
eldest became Duke of Cleveland, the second 
Duke ot Grafton, and the youngest Duke 
of Northnmh^nd. 

Bamytoa, Umoire of Brammontt PepyS, 
IDkirv; Irelya, Diarj/. 

dUEbfdii JoH^^ LoiHfc (d; Wl), wap tho 
Cli8fM» who loll 


first battle of St. Albans. He was a strong 
Lancastrian, and took part in the battle of 
Wakefield, after which, in revenge for 1^ 
father’s dmith, he kill^ in cold blood the 
young Earl of Rutland, son of the Duke of 
York. In 1461 he was defeated and slain at 
Ferrybridge. 

Clifford, Thomas, Lord (6. 1630, d. 1673), 
descended ^om an old Catholic family, highly 
distinguished himself by his bravery in the 
Dutch War of 1665, and in 1666 was made a 
Privy Councillor. He joined the Cabal 
ministry in 1667, and took a prominent part 
in the IVeaty of Dover, and in advocating the 
war with Holland. In 1672 he was made 
Lord High Treasurer and a baron. In 1673 
the passing of the Test Act compelled him, 
as a Catholic, to resign his office, and shortly 
afterwards he died. Clifibrd was one of the 
most zealous Catholics at court, and a strong 
advocate of tolerance of all religious opinions. 
[Cabal.] 

Eanke, Hist, of Eng. 

Cliator, Edward, Lord (6. 1512, d. ^585), 
an able commander and astute diplomatist, 
was, in 1560, appointed Lord High Admiral 
of England, having in the previous year held 
the post of Governor of Boulogne. On the 
accession of Elizabeth, he was confirmed in 
his office of Lord High Admiral, though he 
had just before shown some want of energy 
whilst commanding the fleet in the expedition 
against Brest, 1568. He subsequently became 
a trusted adviser of Elizabeth, and in 1569 
did much to suppress the rising in the 
North. In 1672 he was created Earl of Lin- 
coln, and in the same year sent to Paris to 
ratify the treaty with France. His policy 
was strongly anti-Bpanish 

Cliuton, George [b. 1739, 1812), Vice- 
President of the United States, entered Con- 
gress May 16, 1776, and voted for indepen- 
dence. In 1776 he was a deputy to tjho New 
y ork Provincial Congress. He was appointed 
brigadier-general, and defended Forts Mont* 

g omery and Clinton against Sir H. Clinton, 
»ct., 1777. Ho was chosen Governor of New 
York in 1777 and 1795, and Vice-President of 
the Union 1804—12. 

Clinton, ^ir Henry (6. 1738, d. 1796), a 
grandson of the sixth Earl of Lincoln. On 
the prospect of a rupture with the American 
colonies, he was sent out with Howe ax^d 
Burgoyne in command of reinforcements. He 
distinguished himself at Runker Hill, was 
soon afterwards despatched to Cte^lestan.. 
He was appointed commandsnt of Long 
lisdand. He did not, however, hold it long, 
as he was compelled to capitulate to Gnto. 
In January, 1778, ke was appomted com- 
mander-in-chief in j^erica, and was. 
successful in this position. In 1790 he made 
an expedition to .Carolina and captured 
dmYlestom end at one time had uj^ost won 
back the Cer<#nas and Ceorg^. This cam- 
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p^gn wfia stained by his tampering vith 
General Arnold ta mdttcse him to deliver up 
West Point — a transaction which cost Major 
Andre’s life — he failed also to succour Oom- 
wallis. Oircumstances which would have tried 
a much greater general than he, were opposed 
to him, and he was superseded. On his return 
to England a pamphlet war of mutued re- 
criminations ensued Detween the two generals. 
He was afterwards Governor of Limerick, and 
in 1793 was transferred to Gibraltar, in com- 
mand of which post he died in December, 1 795. 

Bancroft, Hiat, of America/ Gordon, American 
devolution ; Clinton's Narrative, 1782, and Ob««r- 
vaHons on ComwalWa Annoer, 1783. 


CUnton, Sir Henry, G.O.B. (d, 1829), 
entering the army in 1787, first saw 
active service, as aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of York, in the campaigns of 1793—4 in the 
Netherlands. On his return to England in 
1795, he was appointed lieut.-colonel of the 
66th, and proceeded to the West Indies to 
join his regiment. There ho served under 
oir Kalph Abercromby, and was present at 
most of the expeditions against the different 
islands. On his return from the West Indies, 
he served under Lord Cornwallis in Ireland, 
as his aide-de-camp^, and was present at the 
surrender of the Freiiuh invading force at 
Ballinamuck. In April, 1799, ho was at- 
tached to Lord William Beniinck on a 
mission to the Austro-Kussian army in 
Northern Italy, and was present at the 
battles of Trebia and Novi, and the siege of 
Alessandria. Being afterwards appoin^d to 
join Suwarof, ho was with him throughout 
the enterprising campaign in Switzerland. 
On his return to England he was appointed 
adjutant-general in India, whore he served 
under Lake at the battle of Lasswaree, and 
where he remained until the spring of 1805. 
In 1806 he commanded the Guards in ®cily, 
and held Syracuse from December, 1806, to 
the following November. Ho was then 
appointed to the command of a brigai^e in 
Sir John Moore’s expedition to Swedep, and 
on his return became adjutant-general pit the 
army in. Portugal, in which capacity hc^ was 
present at the battle of Yimieix). Almost 
immediately afterwards, he accompanied Sir 
John Moore through the Spanish ^mpaign 
and the retreat to Corunna. His hett em- 


ployment was in Ireland, where he ^femained 
two years, until he found a more Congenial 
sphere in the command of a divismn under 
Wellington. He rendered conspidltous ser- 
vice at Salamanca, was left in conlmaud on 
the Douro when Wellington ad^mce^ to 
Madrid, and was present at thel^e^ of 
Bnr^. For his services he reGiivedvthe 
of Parliament, and obtaw^ 
inption, lut continued to serve in Splin^hnd 
^ present at neatly aB the b»les ;iand 
^seges in the north of Spain and Be ti||nth 
France. His last public ser^pes Kere 
;riaind<^d to the country at Water]l|b» 


he commanded a division of infantry. During 
the peace that followed, he had no opportunity 
of (usplaying his g^t tactical abUlties. 

^ Napier, PenineularWar /Idove, Biographiodl Diet, 

Clive» Borbrt, Lord (5. 1725, d. 1774), was 
the son of an obscure country gentleman of 
good lineage, but small fortune. He had 
been sent to India in the capacity of a writer 
in 1744, and was present at the surrender of 
Madras to Labourdonnais in 1746. The 
counting-house was little adapted to his 
genius, and he soon exchanged the pen for 
the sword. Having obtained an ensign’s 
commission, he distinguishiJd himself in the 
operation before Devicotta, where he attracted 
the admiration of Major Lawrence (1749). 
He was also present at the disastrous siege of 
Pondicherry, under Admiral Boscawen, By 
this time, the success of the confederation 
which Dupleix had aroused -against the 
English had rendered the French masters of 
all South India. Clive successfully persuaded 
Mr. Saunders, Governor of Madras, to allow 
him to undertake the celebrated expedition, 
to Arcot, which, by dividing the forces of 
the enemy, saved the English garrison 
cooped up in Trichinopoly. Clive’s defence 
of Arcot laid the foundation of the British 
Empire in India. After fifty days, the troops 
of Chunda Sahib raised the siege. A series of 
successes, culminating at Trichinopoly, led to 
the surrender of the French general D’ Auteuil 
to Chunda Sahib, and this in its turn brought 
about the recall and disgrace of Dupleix. After 
the capture of Coulong and Chingleput — two 
strong places in the Carnatic— Clive returned 
to^ England, in 1752, with his health greatly 
impaired. He was received with great dis- 
tinction by the Company and by the 
ministers, and on his return to India was 
appointed Governor of Fort St. David. In 
1756 Clive was entrusted with the task of 
revenging the tragedy of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta (q.v.) on Surajah Dowlah. With 
Admiral Watson in command of tho fleet, ho 
soon recovered Calcutta, and forced the nabob 
to treat for peace. But no sooner had Clive 
been called away than Surajah Dowlah began 
to intrigue with tho French. It Was evident 
that the English power was in serious danger 
unless a prompt blow were struck ; and Clive, 
after entering into negotiations with the 
nabob’s discontented subjects, utterly de- 
feated the native army at Plassey (1757). 
Meei^affier was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Bengal; but his fellow-traitor, 
Omichund, whose services had been secured 
by a forged promise of £800,600, received 
nothing. From the new nabob CKve ob- 
tained for the Company a concession of the 
land 600 yards around the Mahratta Ditch, * 
an^ the zemindary rights of the country 
lying to the south of Calcutta. The victory 
of Plasty was followed by the assassination 
of Surajah DovrlriK the.reoons^urion of the 
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government o£ Calcut^ with Clive at ite 
head ; tfie rout of the invadii^ army" of Ali 
Gehur, the heir of the Mogul Empire (1759) ; 
and the return of Clive to England, in 1760. 
On hia return, he was received with great 
distinction by all ranks, and honoured with 
an Iri^ peerage. In 1765 he returned once 
more to India, as Gbvemor of Bengal, pledged 
to reform the luxury and corruption of the 
civil servants of the Company — ^vmo had made 
large fortunes by the cruellest extortion — ^and 
to settle the disturbed afiairs of Bengal. He 
put an end to these practices by enforcing 
the laws prohibiting the acceptance of present 
from the natives ; while, at the same time, he 
raised the pa^ of the civil service by appro- 
priating to this purpose the proceeds of the 
salt monemoly. The Nabob of Moorshedabad 
[Mebr Cossim] was pensioned off, the 
dewanny of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa was ob- 
tained for the Company by imperial firman, and 
a mutiny in the army was successfully quelled. 
In 1767 Clive finally returned to England, 
with his health shattered by severe attacks of 
disease, when his enemies in the India House 
tried to impeach him for corrupt practices; 
but the House of Commons passed a resolu- 
tion that “ Robert Lord Clive had rendered 
great and meritorious services to his country.’* 
Broken, however, by the pressure of bodily 
and mental suffering, he put an end to his 
existence in November, 1774. [India ; East 
India Company.] 

Mill, India; Maoanlay, EMays ; Gleiv, lAfe of 

Clive; Sir J. Malcolm, Lffe of Clive^ [B. S,] 

Cloxitarf, The Battle op, was fought on 
Friday, April 23, 1014. Brian Boru (q.v.) 
and his son, at the head of the Irish of 
Mimster, Connaught, Meath, and Ulster, 
were opposed to the Ostmen (q*v.) of Ireland, 
reinforced by their countrymen from the 
Baltic and die Orkneys, and supported by 
the Leinster Irish. The result was a victory 
for Brian ; but both he and his son fell in the 
fight. The Danes are said to have lost 
6,000 men, and they never became formidable 
to the native Irish after this defeat. 

Hfiala Sagas AnnaU ofilnniefall. 

Olontarf, Meeting at. A monster 
meeting in support of the Repeal of the 
Union was to be held on this historical spot 
on Oct. 8, 1843. The government issued a 
proclamation for its prevention, and military 
precautions were taken. O’Connell (q.v.) and 
the priests exerted themselves to keep the 
people &om assembling, and succeeded,, in 
spite of the short notice nven. But it thus 
became evident that O’Connell would not 
fight, and thus the Repeal movement col- 
lapsed. 

Aswaal RegUter (1843) ; .May, Conet. Hiet 

OlpM Rolls* The, a^e certain Records of 
the crown containing letters, mandates, &c., 
of a private nature. They, begin in 1204, and 

They, 

h’- ' ^ ' V. ' f.: ' 


are of very great importance in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth denturios as contain- 
ing materials for local and family histories, 
and also as shedding light on ma^ obscure 
parts of our national annals. The Close Rolls 
of John and the first eleven years of Henry HI.- 
have been printed by the Record Commission 
under the ^torship of Sir T. Hardy. 

Clostsr-Sewen, The Convention op 
(1757), was one of the incidents of the Seven 
Years* War. In July, the English com- 
mp.nder, the Duke of Cumberland, was de- 
fpo tod at Hastenbeck by the French. Hameln, 
Gottingen, Hanover, Bremen, and Verhen 
were occupied by the French. Cumberland 
retired under Stado, hut his communications 
with the Elbe were soon cut off. He there- 
fore accepted the mediation of the King of 
Denmark, and bn Sept. 8 signed a convention 
with the Duke of Richelieu. The terms were, 
that the assailing troops, such as those of 
Hesse and Brunswick, should be sent home, 
and that the Hanoverians under Cumberland 
should pass the Elbe, and be dispersed into 
different quarters of cantonments, leaving only 
a garrison at Stade. The convention was very 
violently denounced in Prussia, and in Eng- 
land it was generally looked mpon as extremely 
disgraceful. But perhaps (Cumberland took 
the wisest courso under the circumstances. 
The French were in vastly superior force, and 
his own army was ill-disciplined and not to he 
depended on in any way. The convention was 
not rigidly kept on either side, and was sub- 
sequently, at the suggestion of Pitt, repu- 
diated by the English, and the Ilunoveriun 
army equipped afresh. 

Stanhope, Hi»t. of Eng. ; Lecky, JEfist of Eng. 

Clovesho was the place where s^ods 
were held in Anglo-Saxon times. There 
have b^en numerous conjocturos as to its 
situation, but it may perhaps be identified 
with Cliffc-at-Hoo, in Kent, though it is also 
said to be a place nearer London. 

See. for the disensBiou of the subjec^ Mr. 

Kerslake’s pamphlet On the Supremacy of Mercia. 

Cluli, J [■he, was a name given to the 
Parliamcnhiry majority of the Scotch Parlia- 
ment, 1689, who used to meet in a tavern in 
Edinburgh to concert their measures against 
the government. The Club, which was com- , 
posed of various elements, including Ton^ 
discontented Whigs, and men of other x>oU- 
tical creeds, soon attained considerable power,^ 
and proved an immense hindrance to the 
government. Jn 1690 its chief members, 
Annundalc, Ross, and Montgomery, be^^ to 
intrigue with the Jacobites, the result being 
the revelation of the Montgomery ^ot. 

Clyde, Colin Camtkbll, LoMB (A 1792, 
d. 1866), entered the army at an ear^ age, and 
first saw service in the Peninsular' War. Ho 
Reived his lieutenant-coloneloy in 1832,’ and 
in the Chined War in 1842 went out in 
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command of hk regiment, the 98th; In the 
Bikh War of 1848 — 9 he obtained considdrable 
distinction, was wounded at Chillianwallah, 
and largely contributed to the victory of 
»€k>ojerat. In the Crimean War he '^was in 
command of the Highland Brigade, and 
greatly distinguished himself at the Alma, 
after which battle he received the personal 
thanks of Lord Baglan. On the morning 
of the battle of Balaclava, the Highland 
Brigade, under Campbell, was entrusted wi|h 
the defence of the British landing-place, 
and the repulse of a squadron of Kussian 
cavalry was one of the results of the 
day’s fighting. In July, 1867, Sir Colin 
.^^wnpbefi was ordered to India to assume 
^Sftmand against the mutineers. Leaving 
England at twcnt 3 ’-four hours* notice, he 
arrived at Calcutta on Aug. 13, and hastily 
collecting what troops he could, he marched 
on Luclmow, the relief of which city wm 
effected with consummate skill and general- 
ship. One after another the rebel strongholds 
were reduced, and Sir Colin’s talents as a 
; commander-in-chief'* were hardly more con- 
spicuous than his tact and temper in the 
difficult position in which he was placed. On 
the complete suppression of the Mutiny by 
this able general and his brilliant lieutenants, 
Campbell was raiser! to the peerage, and 
received the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with a pension of £2,000 a j^ear. He 
was created a field-marshal shortly before his 
death. 

Kaye, Sepoy War ; Kinglake, Invasion of the 
Crimea. 

Cobbett, William (b. 1762, d. 1836), the 
son of a Surrey farmer, was bom at Famham. 
After spending some years as a solicitor's clerk 
and a private in the army, he went to America 
in 1792, and opened a bookseller’s idiop in 
Philadephia. Here he issued a ^ssries of 
•pamphlets under the title of Peter Porcu- 
pine.” In 1801 he returned to England and 
set up a morning paper, in which he warmly 
supported Mr. Pitt. This failed, and he after- 
vrards started the Weekly Megister. At first, 
he was patronised by the ministry, but in 1805 
he became an eager Badical, and a formidable 
opponent to the ministry. In 18]i0 he was 
prosecuted for some remarks on g military 
Hogging, and imprisoned for two years, but 
8411 continued to write. It was ai this time 
that ho issued Twopenny Trashy 4 sexij^ of 
papers wherewith he harassed the flMministra- 
tion. In 1817 he again settled infAnkrica; 
but returned in 1819 and took an ||ctiyo}part 
in the trial of Queen Caroline. alig un- 
suceesMully contested Coventrjr ^d West- 
minster. Renewing his attentioi| to;#gri- 
culture, he took a farm, and atf^p^ to 
Introduce Indian com as a 8ta.pl^r4^ of 
’flkm^liBh produce, but tho' projecmproTO A 
l^&e* In 1831 he was prosecUtew’^W^^ 
•Isshing a libel witlu intent to rous^Hisoi^tent 
In the minds of the labourers. Tn^def^idisg 


himself he made a defiant speech, declaring 
that “the Tories had thb^ country 

with rods, but the Whigs seourged it with 
scorpions.” The jury disagreed and ho 
was discharged. In 1832 he was returned to 
the Reformed Parliament for Oldham. The 
exertion of speaking on the Marqnis of 
Chandos’s motion on agricultural distress cm 
May 25, 1835, and remaining late to vote 
w^ too > much for him. He went down 
to his faim early next .morning, and died 
three fibeeks aft^ards. He «was a most 
rolific and popular writer, and the vigour of 
is style and his ex^ordinar}'' mastery of 
the resources of the language have been 
deservedly praised. Among %is works are 
the Farliamentury History to lW3,m 12 vols., 
a well-known ^and useful compilation ; the 
Folitieal Meyister ; Cottage JHoonomy ; and a 
translation of Maj^en's Zotr cf Nations, 

There is a>good sketch >of Cobbett in Xord 

' Dalliog, Mietorioal Chwractm. 

Cobden, Ricmabd (5. 1804, d, 1866), was 
bom at Midhurst, in Sussex, and became early 
in life a traveller for a cotton firm, settling in 
Lancashire. In 1830 he sjArted a business in 
pMtnership with some of his relatives. He was 
highly successful in his new sphere of work, 
and travelled abroad in Greece, Turkey; and 
the United States, in the interest of the house 
to which he belonged (1834 — 35) . On his return 
from the latter country he addressed several 
letters on economical and political subjects 
to the Maneftester 2'imeSf strongly advocating 
the theories of his later years, peace, retrench- 
ment, non-interference, and free trade. Mean- 
while the Anti-Com-Law League had been 
established at Manchester (1838), and when 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright joined its ranks, 
they roused its energies to the full. At the 
election of 1841, when Lord Melbourne made 
his appeal to the country in favour of a fixed 
duty on corn, Mr. Cobden was elected member 
for Stockpori. Ho now had every oppor- 
tunity of advocating his views; and at last Sir 
Robert Peel declared himself in favour of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws (1846) and repealed 
them the following year. Sir Robert Peel on 
this occasion paid a just tribute to Mr. Cobden’s 
efforts. While absent on the Continent, Mr. 
Cobden was returned for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (1847). He had before this refused 
to join Lord Russell’s ministry, hut offered a 
strong, opposition to the Derby government of 
ISjft^anathe Coalition cabinet of Lord Aber- 
deen. He condemned the war with Russia en- 
tirely ; and in this matter, though he succeeded 
in causing a dissolution of ^Parliament by 
carrying a vote condemning the proceedings of 
Sir John Bowring in China, his course was so 
distasteful to his constituents that he did not 
offer himself again for the West Riding, and* 
remained out <^f Parliament ^ till <1869^ when 
he waS' eleeted,;in ht« absence, for Rochdale. 
In 1880.he ne^tiated^the eeifimeroial treaty 
with French 




to talce office. To his laieefc years he con- 
tinued an ardent advocate of free trade, 
and was one of the lew English, politicians 
who, in the eailv years of the American Civil 
War, were steady supporters of the Northern 
States. Ho died on the 2nd April, 1865. 

X Horley^ Life o/Bidhard Cohdm j W. Bobert- 
son, Life ond Titnee qf John BrighL 

CoUbffiMv Eleanor^ was first the 
mistress and then the wife of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, to whom she was 
married in 1426. She was the daughter of 
Beginald, Lord Oobhant. In 1441 she was 
arraigned on a charge of treason and witch- 
craft, and it appeared that two of her 
accomplices had by her orders constructed a 
waxen image of King Henry VI., which they 
gradually melted before a fire, it being ex- 
pected that the king's life would waste 
away as the image was acted upon by the 
heat. In the event of Henry’s death, the 
Duke of Gloucester, as the nearest heir of 
the house of Lancaster, would have succeeded 
to the throne. For these crimes Eleanor 
Cobham was compelled to do public penance 
in the streets of London, and was imprisoned 
for life. 

Cobhanii William Brooke, Lord (d. 
1598), was Warden of the Cinque Ports 
when Bailly’s treasonable letters wore captured 
in 1571 ; by his connivance, Leslie, Bishop of 
Boss, was enabled to change the packet before 
it was laid before the Council. In 1578 he 
was sent on a mission to the Low Countries, 
in conjunction with Sir Francis Walsing^m, 
and again in 1588 with Lord Derby, Sir 
James Croft, and Sir Amyas Paulet, as his 
companions. He was subsequently created 
Lord Chamberlain. 

Cobhanif Lord. [Oldgastle.] 

Cochme^ Borert, a stonemason, was the 
favourite and princip^ adviser of James 111. 
of Gotland, whom he is said to have instigated 
to murder his brother, the Earl of Mar. On 
Mar^s death, Cochrane obtained a grant of his 
estates, a circumstance which roused the 
Scotdi nobles to fury. No audience could be 
obtained with the long except through his 
favourite.. He waa hanged, together with 
some other favourites of t^ king, at the 
bridge of Lauder, by Archibald ^^J^U-the- 
Cat,” in 1482. 

€hohmnee Thomas. [Dcndohald.] 

Codxiagjboily Christopher (5. 1668, 

d. 1710), was bom in Baxbadoes, and having 
served with distinction in Europe, being 
present at the siege of Namur, was rewarded 
witii^e post of Governor of the Leeward 
Islamla. In 1703 he jdanned and carried out 
the attack on the French at Guadaloupe. 

AmmU 8m Edward 
1770, d, ISK), ente*»d.itiftii«vy in 1783, mA 
was presentat thnbattlea sit Croix and 
TramlgaPf ha apoompilttied the expedLtkm 


to Walcheren; and waa employed off the 
coast of S^in co*operating with the Cata- 
lonian patriots durii]^ the Peninsular Wan 
During the war with the United States 
which followed, he was promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral. In 1815 he was nominated a 
K.C.B., was promoted to the rank of vice- 
admiral, 1821, and was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the Mediterranean squadron, 1826. 
It was in this capacity that he took the load- 
ing part in the battle of Navarino, Oct. 20, 
1827. In reward for this, Codrington was 
advanced to the dignity of the Grand Cross 
of the Bath; while from the Emperor of 
Bussia he received the Grand Cross of St. 
George; and from the King of France the 
Grand Cross of St. Louis. But at home 
opinions were divided as to the necessity of 
what the Duke of Wellington called an im« 
toward event,” and Sir Edward was thought to 
have been unduly influenced by his Philhellenio 
ideas; he was recalled in April, 1828. He 
obtained the rank of full admiral, and was 
^pointed in 1839 commander-in-ohief at 
Portsmouth. In 1832 he had been elected 
for Devonport in the Liberal interest, and 
was re-elected in 1835 and 1837 ; but resigned 
his seat upon taking the command at Ports- 
mouth. 

Cotfgosball, Balpu of, wrote a chronicle 
extending from 1 066 to 1 224 . The earlier part 
is a compilation from various sources, but from 
1187 this chronicle is important and valuable. 
Beyond the fact that Bialph was Abbot of 
Coggeshall from 1207 to 1210, and resigned 
in the latter year on account of ill-health, 
nothing is known of him. 

Balph of Coggeshall's Chronicle is published 
in the Bolls Series. 

Coin^e. The Britons first learnt the 
art of coming from the Gauls about a hun*- 
dred years before the invasion of Julius 
Ceesar; The Gaulish native coinage at this 
era consisted chiefly of rude imitations of 
the gold staters of Philip II. of Macedon, 
which almost from the time that they were 
struck, or say from about b.c. 300, began to have 
a currency in that country. These copies 
passed over into Britain, and were again in 
their turn copied still more rudely by the 
Britons. The coins of Philip which thus 
afforded a prototype to both the Gaulish and 
British coins, represented upon one. ride the 
laureate head of Apollo (or possibly Ar5a or 
Heracles), and on the reverse a two«-liioi8e 
chariot or biga. The British imitatkms of 
these pieces are so rude that at first right no 
resemblance between* tlie orMpnal the 
copy can be detected. 'Jjie harharous 
artists, unable to copy the head^ have repre- 
sented it by only a few lines and dots, and 
have at last confined' their attempts at copy- 
ing to the hak and the laurel wreath. On 
the reverse, the chariot and charioteer have 
aW>st, or totally disappeared, and the horse 
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is barely jecogxusable. At first the British 
currencv was entirely of gold, btit a short time 
before the Eoman invasion, sUver, copper, and 
tin coins were also issued. These began by 
being imitations of the gold coinage, but after- 
wards copied the silver and other metal coins 
of Gaul. The British coins were at first entirely 
without legend; but about the time of the 
Boman invasion namos began to appear upon 
them. Some of these names are otherwise 
known to history, as is, for example, Ouno- 
belinos, the Cymibeline of Shakespeare. , Al- 
though Cesar’s invasion did not immediately 
affect the political condition of the country, a 
tendency to imitate the Roman civilisation 
(which was beginning to take a firm hold in 
Gkul) set in in Britain, and of this there is 
abundant evidence on the coins. The Mace- 
donian type gradually disappears, and we 
have designs copied from the contemporary 
Homan coinage. 

After the subjugation of South Britain by 
the Romans, the regular imperial series was 
substituted for the native currency, the British 
towns of mintage being Londinium and 
Camulodunum (Colchester). The last Roman 
coins struck in Britain were probably some 
which bear the name of Magnus Maximus the 
usurper, and which were apparently issued 
in A.n. 383. 

From this time forward a considerable 
interval occurs. Doubtless, Roman coins 
were still current in Britain, thoug;h as time 
went on they must havo diminished in 
numbers. Then came the rise of the Saxon 
currency. The first coins issued by the 
Saxons seem to havo boon some small silver 
pieces usually called sceattas, weighing twenty 
grains, and bearing generally no name, whoso 
precise date, on this account, it would bo 
very hard to determine. Those of the scoattas 
which are probably the latest are -some 
which have Runic letters, and which can be 
dated in the middle of the seventh century. 
While we are speaking of these coins it it the 
proper place to notice a series of copper 
pieces, very like the sceattas in size and shape, 
which were confined altogether to the king- 
dom of Northumbria, and which belong to a 
rather later period than the sceattas, namely, 
to the eighth and part of the ninth contories. 
^ey are called stycas. 

we then come to the coin whioh long 
remained almost the sole money of t|ie Eng- 
lish, with the insignificant exception pf a few 
gold coins, which were struck from timf totiihe. 
This was the pmty. It was copied from l|he 
silver d 0 mrim^ Which in the course of |he 
eighth century, and under the Carldtin^n 
dynasty had come to supplantthe gold ^r^y 
of the Merovingian time. The pennri like^e 
Oarlovii)|dandenarivai, was athin and 

weighing some twenty to twc|ity-i|^ 
gridns; w full weight being twei^y«f«r, 
Whto6e twenty-foiur grains whichj|iak&p 
our pdnn^eight. The usual type of p&my 


showed on one side a rude head or bust, in« 
tended conventionally to represent that of 
the king, whose name was written round 
the head, while on the i^erse, the piece 
showed some device, most frequently a form 
of cross : around this device was written the 
name of. the moneyer, i,e,, the fabricator of the 
coin, and of the town in which the piece was 
made. The pennies begin with Offa, King of 
Mercia (a.d. 766—794), and they continue 
(with trifling exceptions) the sole English 
coins until the reign of Edward I. (1272). 

The student must be placed upon his 
guard against confounding the actual 
denominations of coins with the denomina- 
tions of money of account In early times 
calculations were constantly made in money 
of account which was imrepresentod by 
any coined pieces. This was a reminis- 
cence of the days when money was com- 
puted altogether by weight. In fact, it 
may bo said that the name of almost every 
coin which has ever existed has denominated 
a weight before it denominated a coined 
piece {e.g.t the Greek ataterf the Jewish 
efiekely &c.) . The Saxon money of account was 
of two kinds. One was derived from their 
weight system, which was a combination of 
the Roman and a non-Roman Teutonic 
system, and whoso chief denominations were 
the pound and the mark. The second money 
of account was simply taken from the Roman 
(or Byzantine) gold coin, the solidus, which 
in English was called the shilliny. We fre- 
quently read of sums computed in pounds, 
marks, and shillings. Occasionally a solidus 
in gold was actually struck. The value of 
these moneys of account relative to the current 
coin has remained unaltered. The pound 
containod twenty shillings, or 240 pence ; the 
mark two-thirds of the pound, or 160 pence. 
The mark eventually fell out of use, leaving 
the three forms of money by w'hich we still 
compute — the pound (liber) , the riiilling 
(solidus), and the penny (denarius). From 
these Latin namos come our symbols, £, s., d. 

The Norman Conquest produced at first no 
material alteration in the English coinage. 
The penny continued to be the sole currency 
down to the reign of Edward I. The pennies 
of the first two Williams wore as varied in 
their types as those of any previous monarch ; 
but after these reigns the types diminished 
rapidly Jn number, and from the time of 
EawM. I. downwards, through many subse- 
quent reigns, this coin was made upon one 
uniform pattern, which showed on the obverse 
a full face crowned, and on the reverse a long 
cross; the whole dirolaying a distinctly 
architectural design. The yroat (first oained 
in the reign of Edward I.) was in type almost ^ 
identical with the penny. The next important 
chan^ was mdo by Edward 11I«, who intro- 
, duoed a gold cun^cy into England. For a long 
period in the Middle Ages*— that is to say, from 
the. begtnning of thit nmth century to. the 
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middle of the thirteenth — the gold coins in 
use in Western Europe had been supplied by 
the Emperors of Byzantium, whence these 
pieces ac(|uired the name of bezants, Florence 
and Venice, in the course of the thirteenth 
century, instituted a gold currency of their 
own, and this example was speedily followed 
by other countries of .Europe. Henry III. 
had made the experiment of a gold coinage 
by striking gold pennies worth thirty times 
as much as the silver coins ; but this was only 
an experiment. Edward III. introduced a 
regular gold currency, first of Jlorina (named 
after the gold coin of Florence), and after- 
wards of nobles, so called on account of the 
fineness of their metal. In value they were 
equal to eighty pence — ue,, to half a mark. 
The noble represented on one side the king in 
a ship (an allusion to the victory of Sluys), 
and on the other a highly ornamental cross. 
Half and quarter nobles issued at the 
same time. The type was slightly altered by 
Edward IV., who replaced the reverse cross 
by a sun, and on the side of the ship placed a 
rose, from whende his pieces j^ot the name of 
rose nobles. They were also called ryaU 
(royals). Silver having declined in value 
in comparison to gold, the rose nobles were 
now worth ton shillings, and to represent the 
older value of half a mark a new piece was 
struck, liaving on one side the figure of St. 
Michael trampling upon Satan, and on the 
other a ship beanng a cross. This coin was 
called the angel noble, or, more shortly, the 
angel ; its half was the angclet. 

Further changes of importance are to be 
noted in the reign of Henry VII. In the 
gold currency, the pound sovereign was added 
to the pieces already in circulation. This 
coin, which was larger than any previously 
struck and current for twenty shillings, re- 
presented upon the obverse the king en- 
throned, and on the other side the royal arms 
over a rose. Shillings wore now first struck, 
and the type of the groat was changed from 
a front to a side face. Henry VIII. struck 
some double - sovereigns, as well as half- 
soverei^s, and crowns, or quarter - sove- 
reigns, in gold, and ho issued a new type of 
noble (not continued in subsequent rei^s) 
called the george noble. It nearly resembled 
the angel, but displayed St. George in place 
of St. Michael on the obverse, This king is 
unfavourably distinguished as the first who 
persistently debased the coinage of this 
country. The debasement continued durmg 
the two following reigns ; but in the reign of 
Elizabeth the coinage was restored to its 
former purity. Edward VI. first struck the 
crown and the half-crown in silver, as well as 
the sixpence. In the reign of Mary we have 
Sovereigns, rose nobles, angels, half-angels, 
half-crowns, shillings, ^ats^ pence, and tba 
divisions of the penny; but in the reign of 
Elizabeth we find the highei^ complement in 
the number of its denominations which the 


English coinage ever attained. It now con- 
sisted of no less than twenty distinct kinds of 
coin, viz., in gold, of the sovereign, half-, 
qnai^r-, and half-quarter-sovereign, rose 
noble or ryal, •angel (now equal to a half- 
sovereign), angelet and quarter-angel, crown 
and half-crown ; in silver, of the crown, half- 
crown, shilling, sixpence, groat, half-groat, 
three-penny, and three-halfpenny pieces, 
the penny, the three fai’things, the half- 
penny, and farthing. Queen Elizabeth also 
struck coins for the use ‘of the East India 
Company, which may be reckoned the begin- 
ning of the English colonial coinage. In the 
reign of James I. there was no substantial 
alteration, though some of the above denomi- 
nations were changed, and some abandoned. 
The sovereign was now geneially known as the 
broad, and this name was continued through 
the reign of Charles I. and through the Com- 
monwealth. Charles I. struck some pieces of 
the value of throe pounds, and subsequently, 
during the scarcity of gold which he expe- 
rienced during the Civil War, he melted 
plate and coined it into silver pieces of the 
values of twenty and of ten shillings. 

From the accession of James I. until the 
reign of Charles II. , considerable fluctuations 
took place in the value of gold, and therefore 
in the value of the chief gold coin. At one 
time the broad was worth as much as thirty 
shillings. In the reign of Charles II. it 
became fixed to the somewhat arbitrary value 
of twenty-one shillings, and as the gold from 
which the money of this roign was made 
came chiefly from the Guinea coast, the 
highest gold coins of this period acquired the 
name of guinea-pounds, or of guineas. Hence- 
forth, until nearly the end of the reign of 
George III., the guinea entirely replaced the 
sovereign, and the gold currency, from the 
reign of Charles II. to George III., uniformly 
consisted of pieces of five, two, one, and half 
guineas. In 1817 George III. reintroduced 
the sovereign, and the guinea was abandoned. 
Copper coins wore first made in 1672, and re- 
placed by bronze in 1 86 1 . £5 and £2 pieces, in 
gold, and a silver four- shilling piece were added 
in 1887, when new desims were placed on all 
the coins in honour of the queen’s jubilee. 

The coinage of Scotland began at a much 
later date than did that of England. With 
the exception of a few rude pennies, we 
have no Scottish money until the reign of 
David I., about the year 1124. The fir^ 
coinage of Scotland followed as closely as 
possible the types of the English money, 
consisting, like the English coinage, at fi»t 
exclusively of pennies, and about the €aa£ of 
the thirteenth century (David II.) of the jfenny 
and the groat. The noble was likewise mtro- 
duced by David II.» but not continued in 
subsequent reigns. But af tet her lon^; struggle 
for independence had borne to an end, Beet- 
led began to issue a series of new denoxxilna- 
tlons, which we will briefly mention in the 





order in which they were introduced. 'Robert 
II. coined gold pieces called from their types, 
St, Anikew and Zitm (having tHe shield of 
Gotland upon one side), and equal respec** 
tlvely to a half and a quarter ox the noble. 
These two names and ^es were afterwards 
united for one piece. James 1. struck a Coin 
called demt/, and equal in value to half an 
English noble. In the reign of J ames III. were 
issued the first coins in base silver, or bUlon, 
and of a very low value, which went by the 
names of plaeka and hatfiplaeka. The Scot<* 
tish coinage was now completely separated 
from the English, though some of the nominal 
values were still retained. The actual values 
of the Scottish currency deteriorated so 
rapidly that when, in the reign of James YI. 
(I.), the coinages of the two countries had to 
be brought mto agreement, the Scottish 
shilling was found to be worth only one- 
twelfth of the English shilling. Therefore, 
When We read of a certain number of sbil* 
lings Scots, we may pretty generally reduce 
that to the same nivpber of pence in Engli^ 
reckoning. In the reign of James III. We 
notice the introduction of two new gold 
coins, the ridtr, which shows the king on 
hor8eba;ok, and the mieomf on which that 
a^mal is holding a shield. Divisions of these 
meces and of the St. Andrew were struck. 
Two other geld coins, not differing much 
from these in value, hut different in typo, 
belong to the reign of James V.— viz., the 
00 U, or crown, girihg (as the namo implies) 
the shield of l^tlatid on the obverse, and the 
bonnet piece, where the kiim*s bust Is repre- 
sented in a square cap. The same pnnee 
coined a billon piece, known as the hanohee^ 
a corruption from hat piioe in Scottish French. 
In the reign of Mary we have a number of 
hew coins, which by their na;me8 riiW an 
approach to the contemporary English coinage 
—viz., the twenty shilHny piece, thO ryal 
in gold, the teitoony equal in value to an 
English sixpence, and a billon pi^e Called 
hardhead, A sef^rate Scottish coiha^ Was 
continued in the reigUs of James 1. and 
Charles I., but the coins were more'iuiq more 
assimilated to the English type. . 

The Irish coinage calls for littlS ft^rk. 
llie Danish kings of Ireland in the tmith and 
eleventh century struck pennies, sbmi^ of Which 
bear the names of known kings. first 
coins struck after the Anglo-I^orma^C^UqUeSt 
Were issued by John while still a j^ncCn*^ 
governor of Ireland. Henceforwa^the ^sh 
coinage foUowS that of England, 
differdfioeS-^^that it contains no go 
nor the higher denominations of si 
generally of a more alloyed metal 
ireiaiid and the &ree crowns 
types. The prindi] 
risk fijint places Were 
lord. EdwardlV.etrucha cbfisid 
onTreTiirWi and at various sbints, ; 

limerick, Watefl6td| 


Wexford. During the period that James tL 
remained in Ireland, after Ms flight from 
London, he issued a coinage of bronse, 
generally called gun-money, which assumed 
the denomination of coins of cofrespemding 
size and type in silver. On the accession <ff 
Williaan and Mary this coinage fell to its 
metal value, that is to Say, a nominal Value 
of £22,500 Was bought back for £640. 

The Bev. B. EudSng, AnnaU of fke Coinage of 
Jki^land; Bd. Hawkins, The Stiver Coins of 
EnaianA; J, Evans, The Coinage of the Anoient 
Eniontj Dirks, Lee Anglo-Saaone et ^ Sceattae ; 
B. W. Cochran Patrick, Eeeorde of the Coinage of 
Scotland ; J. Linds^, The Coinage of the Hep» 
tarchy; id.. The Coinage of SeoUand: Id., Tno 
Coinage of Ireland; Aqmla Smith, Jrieh Cotne of 
Edward fV, ; C. F. Keary, The Coinage of Western 
SmopefnmJIonorim to Ckarfonutono.^ 

[O. f. K.] 

Cbk^ Bib Edward {b, 1652, d, 1634), 
Chief Justice of England, was bom at 
Mileham, in Norfolk. After leaving Cam- 
bridge, he became a member of the Inner 
Temple, and was called to the bar early in 
1578, when his extraordinary ability speedily 
became manifest. Appointed Recorder of 
Norwich, 1680, he fulfilled the duties of his 
office with such acutCness that, in 1692, he 
was made Recorder of London, and in the 
same year SoHcitor-Ceneral. As Speaker of 
the House of Commons, in 1693, he distin- 
guished himself by the flowery nature of his 
addresses to Elizabeth, and a few months 
later became Attorney-General, in which 
capacity he conducted the prosecution, for the 
crown, of the Earls of Southampton and 
Essex (1601). In 1603, Coke, who had re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from James I., 
was the crown prosecutor at ^he trial of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, on which occasion he displayed 
unfeeling harshness and arrogance. Three 
years later Sir Edward Coke was engaged to 
prosecute the conspirators in the Gunpowder 
Plot, and displayed great ability in his 
management of the case. Shortly afterwards 
he became Chief Justice of the Common Rleas, 
and, in 1613, was transferred to the King^s 
Bench and made d Privy Councillor. His 
enemies were, however, many and powerful ; 
Lord . Chancellor EUosmere, Buddngham, 
and Sir Francis Bacon were his implacable 
foes, and in 1616 ^ Coke refused to assist 
the court by giving judgment for the 
king ip the case of Commendams, and thus 
gaVir|pem an opportunity to procure his 
doTriifill. The Chief Jurtice wAs removed 
from his office on the charge that in his re- 
ports of decided cases He had introduced 
several things in derogation^ of the royal 
prerogative. The ennuty of Bacon con- 
tinued, but Coke, by the alliance of his 
daughter ^th a brother Of Buckingham, 
reined some small share Of , the royal fatobr, 
aim ^as Suhsequentiy ofle of the managers of 
j^OOfl^sJmpeKOhment. In IdSil he entered 
^here he (beeoUy drew upon 
M hOjRlli^ Of ^0 omfrt by his 
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opposition to moxiopoUet^ aM by bis deter- 
mined assertion of the p^er of Patliameni 
At the end of the year he was imprisoned in 
the Towety bat was released after a few 
months^ and continned to take ah active part 
in Parliamentary aB^irs^ whilst, in 162^ he 
originated and carried thd Petition of Bight 
(q.v.). Sir Edward Coke’s repntiirion as a 
lawyer and as a jud^ was unequalled in 
his age. As the author of the celebrated 
Seport$, 1600—1615, and the Commentary 
upon LittUtm, 1628, he is still a writer of the 
greatest importance to those who would know 
anything of tho history of English law and 
practice. [F. S. P.] 

Cokai Booeb, was the author of a work 
called JDeteetion of the State of England during 
the Four last Feigns^ Lond., 169^, which is of 
some historical v^ue^ 

Ooke« William, in ,1552, was^ made a 

a of the Common Pleas. He is said to 
been one of the witnesses to the will of 
Edward VI., altering the succession in favour 
of Lady Jane Gtey ; but there is some doubt 
as to whether he actually signed the document. 
He died 1553. 

ColckastATi generally identified with 
the Koman Camulodunum, was one of the most 
important Koman stations in England. Im- 
mense quantities of Roman^.‘relics have been 
found here. It was an important centre under 
the kings of the West Saxon line, and was 
strongly fortified by Edward the Elder. It 
appears in Homesday as a place of consider- 
able importance. In 1218 it was taken by 
Louis of France. The town enjoyed c^- 
siderable trade all through the Middle 
Ages. During the Groat Reb^hon it was 
captured by the Royalists under Lord Goring 
in 1648. Fairfax besieged it for eleven 
weeks, and finally took it. ^ The abbey ®' 
Benedictine foundation, instituted ^ in the 
reign of Henry I., and suppressed in lo39. 
The town returned two members to Parlia- 
ment from 23rd Edward I. to 1886, when the 
number was reduced to one. It received a 
idiarter from Richard I. in 1089. 

ColelidSter^ Ohables Ahbot, Lop (5. 
1757, d, 1829), was educated at Westminpr, 
and Clmst Church, Oxford, and attained 
much practice at the bar. He entered 
Parliament in 1796^ and strongly support^ 
the Sections Meetings Bill. In 1801 he 
was appointed Chief Secretary for IraWnd. 
In 1802 he became Speaker of the House 
of Commons, in which capacity he gave 
a casting vote against Lord Melville in 1806. 
He strOilgly opposed the Catholic Relief Bui, 
effected several important improvements to 
the mode of managing business in 
Hourt, mi^ed Ufa seS iifc 1817, aiid writ 
raised to the^ Peerage. 

eoI«t. d'otcA (i. 1*«», d. .1818), 

St. mu the son ot Sir Heitfy Cdlt% 


and was educated at Magdalen College^ 
Oxford. About 1493 he went to the Conti- 
nent, and studied Greek in Italy and Paris, 
making the acquaintance of Erasmus and other 
scholars. Returning in 1407, he lectured 
at Oxford on Divinity and Greek. In 1505 
he was made Prebendary and Dean of St. 
Paql's. Between 1508 and 1512 be founded 
and endowed St. Paul’s School. Colet was 
* one of the most effective of the teachers of 
the “ Now Learning ” in England in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, and one 
of the most earnest of tho knot of churchmen 
who aimed at the reformation and purification 
of the Church of England without actually 
separating from Rome. 

P. Seebohxn, The Gi/ord Eeformere, 

ColBIkiam., Edward {d. 1678), was secretary 
to the Duchess of York. Ho was a Roman 
Catholic, a convert from Protestantism, and a 
busy intriguer, who corresponded secretly 
with the French court. He was one of the 
first accused by Titus Oates of complicity in 
the Popish Plot. His papers were seized, 
and he was arrested. In his possession were 
found letters addressed to P5re La Chaise, 
Louis XrV.’s confessor, in which he asked for 
money to be employed in giving “ the greatest 
blow to the Protestant religion it has received 
since its birth,” together with other expres- 
sions of a similar character. These were con- 
sidered to be conclusive x^roofs of his guilt. 
On his trial Oates and Bedloe bore witness 
against him, and ho was executed. 

ColepBppdr, John, Lord (d, 1660), after 
having spent many years abroad in foreign 
service, returned to England, and was elected 
to the Long Parliament, where he distin- 
guished himself by his vigorous opposition to 


great influence in tho royal councils. On the 
outbreak of the Civil War he joined the king, 
was made Master of the Rolls in 1643, and a 
peer in 1644. He accompanied Prince Charles 
to Holland, where he remained till the Resto- 
ration, when he was reinstated as Master of 
the Rolls, but died very sCon afterwards. 

Clarendon, Uiet. of the Mehellion, 

College^ Stephen {d. 1681), known as 
“the Protestant joiner,” was a citizen of 
London, celebrated in Charles II.’s reign 
for his intemperate zeal against the Roman 
Catholics. In 1681 he was sent to Oxlotdl 
by ShafteriJury to watch the p^roceedtogs of 
the court party during the session of Parlto* 
ment. '^^le at college there, he cBstingjdshed 
himself by inventing a “ Protesterit flail ” for 
beating oiit the btotos of F^sts, and W 
writing coarse rhyntes ag^st poking. He 
! Was indicted in London on a olliSrge of high 
teeason, bdt Ihe bill was thrown* out by tho 
grand jtiry. Snbsecjitently he vrito taried in 
Oxford, found guilty of a coniqwiacy to seize 
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the king, on the evidence of Dogdale and 
other huormera, and executed 

Corner, Jeremy fJ. 1660, d. 1726), was 
rector of Ampton, in Suffolk, and in 1686 was 
appointed lecturer at Gray’s Inn. He was a 
zealous partisan of the Stuarts, and 'was 
committed to Newgate for writii^g against 
'W'illiamlll. ; he was, however, released with- 
out trial. But having granted absolution to 
the prisoners executed for the Assassination 
Plot (q.v.), he was obliged to leave the countrj'. 
Returning to London, he wrote several works. 
In 1698 he produced his Short View of the Im~ 
morality and JProfaneneea of the Englieh Stage^ 
in which he attacked Dryden and other 
dramatists of the day. The book was widely 
read, and had considerable effect in bringing 
about the gradual reformation of the stoge. 
OoUier also produced, among other works, an 
EcelesiasticaV History of Great Britain^ which 
involved him in a controversy with Burnet. 


Collingfwood, Cuthbert, Lord ( 6 . 1760, 
d. 1810), was bom at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
was very early sent to sea. In 1774 he 
served under Admiral Graves in America, 
and led a party of seamen at Bunker HUl. 
In 1776 ho proceeded to the West Indies, 
where his promotion was rapid, as he stepped 
into each place vacated by Nelson, and in 
1780 he accompanied Nelson in the expedition 
against 8an Juan, where his strong constitu- 
tion stood him in good stead among the 
pestilential marshes. During the three next 
years he did good service in the capture of 
French merchantmen, and on peace being 
concluded in 1783, rejoined Nelson ih the 
West Indies. In 1 786 he returned to England, 
but did not long remain idle ; and on the 1st 
of June, 1793, he greatly distinguished him- 
self, though his services were passed over by 
Lord Howe. In command of the Eftellmty he 
was present at the battle of St. Vinceni, and 
took more than his share of the hard lighting. 
After this he was employed in blockadi^jg the 
enemy’s ports, but managed to obtain a short 
holiday in 1798. Tho next year he was 
made a rear-admiral, and was appbin^d to 
serve in the Channel fleet under Lbrd^ Brid- 
TOrt, by whom he was shortly afterwards 
arapatched with reinforcements to L6rd ICeith 
in the Mediterranean, In May, he 

obtained a year’s quiet enjoyment Siritti his 
family^ and was then sent off to join Adinizal 
Cornwallis off Brest. In 1 804 he wa^ engaged 
in the blockade of Cadiz, until the |ttnion of 
the French and Spanish fleets comp^ed him 
to retire. But he soon resumed his^posi^lon, 
and only left it to join Nelson’s 
pursuit .of Yilleneuve. In comman|^ oi !;the 
Moydl Sovmwn he was second in |omx#nd 
tc[ Nielson at Trafalgar, and, leading! 
ld^:of the fleet, was .the flrst to en 
es&emy. On Nelson^s death the f 
deyplved on Collingwood, who had \ 
h^i^pitted of any bla^ for not havm 
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more of the enemy’s ships after the battle- 
He was at once raised to the peerage with a< 
life pension of £2,000 per annum. He 
continued actively employed in annoy^ the 
French coast, ana guarding the relations of 
England with the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. So unremitting were hia 
exertions, that they produced a disease which 
Anally, on March 10, 1810, killed him almost 
at his post, and before he could reach Eng- 
land. He was of all the able captains of his 
day second only to Nelson, nor was he less 
beloved by his men for his gentle considera- 
tion and his daring courage. 

Collingwood*8 Life ; James, Naval Hiett 

[W. R. S.] 

ColoniaSy The, may be said to date 
from the time of the entei^rising navigators 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign— such as Gilbert 
and Raleigh (q.v.), by whom the infant 
colony of Virginia was first planted, in 
1587 — birt it was not until the persecutions 
of James I. and Charles I. drove many 
Puritans to seek an asylum in New England 
that colonisation became at all general 
amongst Englishmen. Henceforward the. 
colonies on the Atlantic seaboard of North 
America increased rapidly, ahsorbiug the 
settlements of other nations, such as the 
Dutch on the Hudson, the Swedes on the 
Delaware, and, finally, the French on the 
Mississippi. [Colonies, The American.! 
When those colonies seceded from England 
in 1783, a new area for colonisation in tem- 
perate climates had already been opened up 
W the discovery of Australia. [Australia.} 
"Hie town of Sydney was founded in 1787, 
and the progress of the various settlements of 
tho Australasian group has been continuoue 
since that time. Another group of colonies 
are those which have been acquired by con- 
quest from other powers, chiefly France,. 
Spain, and Holland. Of these the most im- 
portant is Canada (q.v.), conquered in the 
Seven Years’ War (1757 — ^63), and the islands 
of tho West Indies, many of which were 
acquired in the same war, and the Cap# of 
Good Hope, taken in the war of tho French 
Revolution (1793 — 1816). The term Colony is 
used somewhat loosely to include the various 
dependencies (whether true colonial settle- 
ments or not) administered by the department 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The;^may he classed roughly as ; — 

(1) Agricultural colonies, where cultivation 
of the soil and sheep-farming is the chief 
source of wealth — such as tll^e Australian 

I colonies and those of British North America. 

(2) Plantation colonies, “where the main 
object of those who go to them is to plant 
and rear certain vegetable pi^oductions which 

I abound in hot dimates only, and which are 

[ .of gmt value in Europe markets” — such. 
As Ceylon, the West Indian holonies, and 
Mauritius. 
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S Trading oolonies-^uch as Singapore. 
Naval or military stations, such as l^Ialta- 
or Gibraltar, which are considered colonies. 

The class of penal colonies which existed 
at an early period no longer remains. 

Colonies may be subjected to a further 
division, according to the means by which 
they were acquired : — 

( I ) Colonies obtained by conquest or cession, 
le^slation for which is absolutely vested in 
the crown, until a repre^ntative assembly 
has once been granted, in which case the 
crown cannot legislate further, though the 
colony is still subject to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The law in conquered or ceded 
colonies remains as it was, unless altered by 
the sovereign in council. 

, (2) Settled colonies, acquired by occupation 
when uninhabited. Although such colonies 
become the property of the crown, the crown 
has no power of legislation by virtue of its 
prerogative, but can only act by orders in 
council. It must bo i*einemborod that a 
ceded colony is not bound by Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed before its cession ; nor is the colony 
boimd by Acts made after its acquisition, 
unless the Act is intended to embrace all 
British colonies, or the colony is specially 
named. 

British colonies are officially divided into 
three classes 

(1) Crown : colonies are ceded or conquered 
colonies, whore the crown has the entire 
control of legislation and of the officials. 

(2) Colonies with representative {mtitutionSf 
hut without responsible government^ whore 
the crown retains only a veto on legislation. 

(3) Colonies having both representative in^ 
stitutions and responsible govermnent. Such 
institutions and govornmont were introduced 
first into Canada in the year 1847, owing 
to Lord Durham’s report. “In colonies 
with responsible government, the control 
of all public departments is practically 
placed in the hands of persons command- 
mg tho confidence of the legislature ; and the 
ministers arc responsible to the legis- 
lature, as in England. The Home Govern- 
ment has in such cases no control whatever 
over any official except the governor, though 
the crown retains a veto on le^slation. By 
the adoption of the principle of re- 
sponsible government,” says Sir T. Erskine 
May, “ a colonial constitution has become the 
very image and reflection of Parliamentary 
government in England. The governor — 
like the sovereign, whom ho represents — 
holds himself aloof from and superior to 
parties, and governs* through constitutional 
advisers who have acquired an ascendency 
in the legislature.” The English constitution, 
in fact, is generally the .type of the colonial 
* govemmehts, which have a governor acting 
as viceroy of the crown, an Upper Chamber 
eiiher appointed by the governor or elected 
by a limits suffirage, and a liOwev Chamber^ 
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corresponding to the^ House of Commons, and 
like it retaining the exclusive privilege of 
originating money bills. The transactions of 
su^ colonies with the Homo Government are 
chiefly confinod to foreign and commercial 
affairs. The former are managed by the 
Colonial Offico; while for the latter. purpose 
the various colonies have commissioners in 
London called Crown Agents or Agents- 
Gei^ral. Tho colonies administer justice by 
their own courts of law, but an appeal lies 
from all colonial Supreme courts, except those 
of Canada, to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

B. M. Martin, British Colonies; Creasy, 
Conatit of Britannic Empire; Sir £. May, Const. 
Hist , ; Merivale, Colonisation ; Sir Q, C. Lewis, 
Qovt. of Dependencies; A. Todd, Pari. Govt, in 
British Colonies; Dilke, Problems of Greater 
Britain; Lucas, Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies (in profness). See also the 
articles on the various colonies. 

Colonies, The African. [South Africa.] 

Colonies, The Amijrican, were for the 
most part founded in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The North American continent was 
first discovered in 1497 by John Cabot, to 
whom a patent was granted by King 
Henry VII. ; hut the first attempts at coloni- 
sation were made by the Spaniards in 1521 
and onwards, on the coast of Florida, whither 
tho French followed thorn in 1562. The 
French also soon after 1536 began to make 
settlements in the North, over Canada, Cape 
Breton, and Nova Scotia, then called Acadia. 
Nova Scotia was seized by England in the 
War of tho Spanish Succession (1701 — 1713), 
and Canada in tho Seven Yoara’ War (1757 — 
X763). [Oanada.J The first abortive attempt 
at English colonisation was made in 1578 by 
Frobisher ; then followed two by Sir Humpl^ey 
Gilbert (1579and 1683), and two by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the first of which, in what is now, 
North Carolina, was for a little while success- 
ful. At length, in 1607, . the London Com- 
pany despatched an expedition which effected 
the first poimancnt English settlement in 
North America on the James River in Virginia. 

The thirteen colonies which afterwards 
formed the United States are usually*' divided* 
into three groups — ^those of Virginia, Now 
Y'ork, and New England. 

(1) The Virginia group. Virginia^ a name 
given by Raleigh to one of his unsuc- 
cessful attempts at colonisation in honour 
of Queen Elizabeth, at first had a very strug- 
gling existence. It was kept alive cmefly by 
the exertions of a hardy adventurer, Jobiw 
Smith,* who explored the country, and 
friends with the Indian chief Fow;hiitan, the 
theme, with his daughter Pocahontas, of, some 
romantic stories. Freifiiimmigrantiisoon began 
to strengthen fhe colony ; it grew nch by the 
sale of tobacco, andin 1618, fhoYirgiiedan House 

• The Adventures end Pi^courses of Captain John 
Smifht by John Ashton. 
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of Burgesses assembled for the first time. The 
next l^w ^ears witnessed some danj^rous 
struggles with the Indians, in whi^ the 
colony suffered greatly until the sulmiission 
of the savages in 1646, which was confirmed 
by a great treaty at Albany in 1684. In 
1624 James I. dissolved the liondon Company, 
and Virginia became a crown colony; but 
soon afterwards the valuable monopoly of the 
import of tobacco to England was secured to 
Virginia and the Somers Islands by proclama- 
tion. Its position under the Commonwealth 
was one of practical independence. Fortune 
changed, however, with the Hestoration, when 
Charles II. restricted* the commerce of the 
colony by Navigation Acts, while the Assembly, 
which was extremely loyalist, persecuted 
Nonconformists and limited the suffrage. 
Finally the whole of V'irginia was handed over 
for thirty-one years to Lord Colepepper and 
Lord Arlington. From these causes sprang 
a rebellion, known from its leader as “ Bacon’s 
Rebellion,” in 1675, which was crushed two 
years later by Sir George Berkeley. Lord 
Colepepper was ma^le governor for life, and 
the position of the colonists during the 
remainder of the Sthart period was dis- 
astrous. After the Revolution, however, 
Virginia recovered her prosperity, and the 
separate history of the colony consists 
chiefiy in a series of disputes between the 
governors and the assemblies. Mary-- 
land^ named after Queen Henrietta Maria, 
was origfinally part of Virginia, but was 
made into a separate colony by charter 
in 1632, when it became the property of 
a Catholic, Lord Baltimore, under a most 
liberal constitution, equality being conceded 
to all Christian creeds. Its condition was 
one of great prosperity until Claybome, 
a man of republican sympathies, opposed the 
authority of Lord Baltimore, and flirOW the 
colony into confusion, which lasted tor ten 
years until 1660. Under William a^d Mary, 
the colony passed into the hands of the 
crown, and Roman Catholicism became 
illegal; but in 1716 it was restored to the 
descendants of its founder, now become Pro- 
testants. The Carolina^ were so called hi the 
first instance by the French settlors in honour 
of Charles IX. of France, and North Cimolina 
was the scene of most of Raleigh’a attempts 
at colonisation, being then part of Virmnia. 
The name was given to them afrei£ by 
Charles II., in whose reign it was gjNintisd by 
charter to proprietaries, and a edhtftitfittion 
known as the Qttaid Model,” prepred for 
it by Locke and Shaftesbury. It how- 
ever, found unworkable; the colofiiste^Jkmk 
matters into their oVm hands, divided ti^m- 
Mves into two govekrumenti^ bepi^ 

Bi^gro slaves, and to treat die Incpn #bes 
tdth'gibat brutality, finally, in the 
ptoprietors sold their to tl^ er|Ni^. 

0torgie^ originally part of CSro&a^ ^^as 
lounded by ColoneP Oglethoxp IpMi 
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government assistance, as a refuge tor insol- 
vent debtors and persecuted Dissenters whom 
he rescued from English prisons. Its 
religious ideas were strongly influenced by 
the advent of some Moravian settlers, and hy 
the visits of the two Wesleys and ‘V^itfield. 
In 1739 Oglethorpe invaded the Spanidi 
colony of Florida without success, and the 
counter attack also failed. Slavery was in- 
troduced into the colony about 1750, and two 
years later it was Annexed to the crown. 

(2^ The New York group. Of these New 
York and New Jersey have a common history. 
They were in the first instance Dutch 
colonies. Delaware Bay was discovered by 
Henry Hudson in 1609, and a settlement 
made at Albany in 1615. Soon New Am- 
sterdam, at first a trading station, became a ' 
permanent town, and the island of Manhattan 
was bought from the Indians. After a 
struggle for existence with the English 
colonies, with the Indians, who nearly 
destroy^ them, and with the Swedes, whose 
settlement, “ New Sweden,” was annexed in 
1655, the state and city of New Amsterdam 
became very prosperous. In 1664, however, 
the country was granted by Charles II. to 
James, Duke of York ; it surrendered to Sir 
Robert Holmes without a struggle ; New 
Amsterdam became Now York, and the dis- 
trict between the Hudson and Delaware 
New Jersey. For a few years the Dutch 
recovered it again, but it was finally ceded 
to England in 1674. James II. united New 
York and New England under the governor- 
ship of Sir E. Andrews, but at the Revolution 
he was driven out, and the connection dis- 
solved. The rights of the proprietors in 
New Jersey were bought by the Quakers in 
1682, but surrendered to the crown in 1702. 
Fennsylvaniay a district originally occupied 
by the settlement of New Sweden, was also 
purchased from Charles II. by William Penn 
in 1682, when its capital, Philadelphia, was 
founded, and a treaty concluded with the 
Indian tribes. Soon afterwards a boundary 
dispute arose with Maryland, which teri- 
minated in the cession, in 1701, to Penn of the 
tract on the south of the Delaware, which was 
known as the Delaware Territory, and which 
was attached to Pennsylvania, though with a 
separate legislature, tiU 1776, when Delaware 
declared itself an independent State. After 
the English Revolution Penn’s proprietary 
righAirwere confiscated. 

(3) The New England group. This was so 
named by John Smith, who made one of the two 
early and unsuecossful attemplj^ to found a. 
settlement there. In 1620, however, some 
PuritBnNonconformi8ts,knownasthe^* Hlgrim 
Fathers,” BaRed:^mEnglandmthejlfa|£^fM<w^ ^ 
and, landing in Plymbudi Bay, effecteda per- 
manent ooenpation. Their v^tione wi^ the ' 
Indians trere on the whole friendly, and frei^ 
settlements were made, riss», New*Mempshire 
(Mad), MmmOwmtu in imf Jikode Island 




by Eoger Williams (1631), and Connecticut 
colonist from blassachusetts from 1633 and 
onwards. This last settlement involved the 
New Englanders in two Indian wars, which 
resulted in the defeat of the Pequod and 
Narragansett tribes. The northern colonies 
were subjected by Charles I. to severe 
restrictions, but in 1643 formed themselves 
into a federation known as The Uniteet 
Coloniea of . New JEngland, which proved 
the germ of the present United States. 
Massachusetts soon proved itself the most 
powerful of the four colonies, and in 1676 
cru^ed the Indians in a great war called, 
after the chief of the Wampanoags, “ King 
Philip’s War.” New England was severely 
oppressed after the liestoration by Andros 
and other governors ; Massachusetts forfeited 
her charter in 1684, but with the Be volution 
better times came. In 1690 the AXassa>> 
chusetts government instigated a war for 
the conquest of Canada, which lasted with a 
long interval after the Peace of Utrecj^t (q.v.) 
down to the close of “ King George’s War,” 
i.e., the War of the Austrian Succession. 
Such was the origin of the thirteen American 
colonies, of which it may be said that the 
southern, where slave-labour was universal 
with the exception of Georgia, were in the 
main aristocratic, and the northern sectarian 
and democratic. Their constitutions varied 
considerably, but as a rule they consisted of 
a house of assembly elected by the burgesses, 
or freemen, reinforced frequently by nominees 
of the proprietaries, a council nominated, as 
a nile, by the governor, but in IMassachusetts 
by the freemen, and a governor appointed in 
crown colonies by the ki^ and proprietors, 
in the others by tno council. 

Before the commencement of the Seven 
Years’ War in Europe, a border warfare 
known as the “ Frcmch and Indian W'ar” 
broke out in America, during which occurred 
the occupation of the Ohio valley by the 
French, who built there Fort Duquesne, and 
the defeat of General Braddock and George 
Washington when they advanced against it, 

1755. War was not formally declared until 

1756, when the newly-built Fort William 
Henry was taken by the enemy- Towards 
the end of the war, however, fortune 
Changed, and the great success of Wolfe in 
Canada was anticipated by the capture of 
Fort Duquesne (subsequently re-naraed Pitts- 
burg) in 1758 by General Forbes supported 
by Washington. After the Peace of Paris 
(1763h the Virginians defeated the Ottawas 
and tneir allies in the last great war waged 
by the colonists against the Indians. 

It is impossible here to do more than just 
hint at the events which from that date tended 
to embitter the relations between the colonies 
and Finland. There were, in the first place, 
-the Navigation Laws (16.67 — 1660), by which 
the colonies were prohibited from procur- 
ing a large number of articles except from 


England and, after the Treaty of Utrecht, 
from Spain, and laid duties on the export of 
articles from colony to colony. These laws 
were largely evaded by smuggling, and in 
consequence Grenville in 1764 enforced them 
with great severity, and by a Revenue Act 
laid heavy duties on various imports, includ- 
ing wines. The Stamp Act (1765) followed, 
which imposed duties ranging from ^d. to 
£10 on printed publications, but it was 
received with such outcry and riots all over 
America, that it had to bo repealed in the 
following year, while a Declaratory Act at 
the same time insisted on the deponidenco of 
the colonies on the king and Parliament of 
Great Britain. This conciliatory policy did 
not continue long. In the same year the 
New York Assembly was suspended for 
refusing to supply stores to the royal troops 
in obedience to the Quartering Act, and 
Charles Townshend’s fatal Revenue Acty im- 
posing import duties on paper, glass, tea, and 
other articles followed in the next year. 
War was from that moment inevitable ; the 
Massachusetts Assembly was dissolved in 1768 
for refusing to rescind a letter of protest, and 
there was a /collision between the citizens of 
Boston and the British troops, known as the 
‘‘ Boston Massacre,” in 1770. Lord North’s 
Tea Act (1 /70), which removed the re- 
strictions except that on tea, postponed the 
war for awhile, but the rejection of Dunning’s 
petition for the removal of Hutchinson from 
the governorship of Massachusetts by the 
English government was followed, in conso- 
quonco of the burning of the tea ships in 
Boston harbour, by the Boston Tort Actf the 
spark which set the incendiary forces of a 
century ablaze. [Boston Port Act ; Ameri- 
can Independence, War cp; United States, 
Relations with.] 

Bancroft, Hist, of America ; J. Doyle, The Eng- 
lieh in America; Hemiug, Enquiry into Coloniea- 
tion; Belknap, Hist, of New liampeKire; Mdssa- 
chueeits Historical Collections ; Clarkson,. JHcmoirs 
of William Venn; Staukope, Hint, of England; 
Macaulay’s Essay on Chatham ; .Ludlow, War of 
American Independence. [L, 0. S.] 

Colonies, The Australian. [Australia.} 

Columha, St. {b. 521, d. 597), was a. 
native of Gartan, in Donegal; ho was the 
son of Feidlhim and Ethne, both of Irish blood 
royal. Educated for the Church, he founded, 
in 545, the monastery of Derry, and subse- 
quently established many churches in Ireland. 
Tho victory of the heathen king, Brude 
MacMaclen, over the Scots of Dalz^a, in 
660, led, three years, later, to the mission of 
Columba, undertaken for tho purMse of. con- 
verting the Piets : though another account 
ascribes the departure of Columba from Ire- 
lend to bis, action in bringing abquit a battle 
between two Xiish triW. CmumbR landed in 
Iona 563, receiving , the g^t of the island 
from Conal, King of Dalriada, or, as some 
think, from Brude, the Pictish monarch ; here 



Jbe founded his churchy *which became for 160 
years the national Church of Scotland. The 
Columban church, always intimately connected 
with the Church of Irela^ was in some points 
of doctrine and ceremonial opposed to that of 
Borne, to which it owed no aUegianoe. [Church, 
Thb Celtic.] After two years iment in the 
establishment of his monastery, Columba, in 
665, went on a mission of conversion to the 
court of Brude, King of the Piets, at Inver- 
ness ; having won over the monarch to the now 
faith, he proceeded to establish monasteries 
throughout the Pictish territory. In 675 he 
caused Aidan, King of Dalriada, to assert his 
position as a king, independent of the Irish 
Dalriads ; the remaining years of his life were 
chiefly spent in founding churches amongst 
the southern Piets. Shortly before his death, 
which took place in June, 697, he revisited 
Ireland. The clouds of tradition and romance 
in which the facts of his life are enshtouded 
render it somewhat difficult to estimate his 
true character ; he is called by his biographer 
Adamnan a man of contrasts, “at once 
tender and irritable, rude and courteous, 
grateful and revengeful.’* The verdict of 
Mr. Skene may bo quoted: — “tHe was evi- 
dently a man of great force of character and 
determined zeal in effecting his purpose, but 
he could not have been the object of such 
tender love and implicit devotion from all who 
came under the sphere of his influence if the 
-softor and more amiable features pictured in 
the earlier descriptions of him had not pre- 
dominated.’* In later years, part of his relics 
were removed to Kells, in Meath, and part by 
Kenneth MacAlpine to Dunkeld. 

Adamnan. Xt/« of 8t. Columha (Beeves's od., 
1857 ); Forbei, KcUendar of Scottish Saints ; 
Skeue. 

Colnxilbia, British, was formerly part of 
the Hudson’s Bay Territories. It rose into im- 
portance owing to the discovery of gold there 
(1858 — 1861) and the consequent influx of 
.settlors. It was created a crown colony in 
1868. In 1866 Vancouver’s Island and Queen 
Charlotte’s Islands were incorporated with it,, 
and in 1871 the whole district was formed 
into a province of Canada (q*v.). The 
government, which, like those of the other 
provinces of the Dominion, is sulqect to the 
central authority at Ottawa, coiiflists of a 
lieutenant-governor and a legislatif e assembly 
of thirty-eight members. p 

Comb6rai6r6» Stapleton (^ttqst, 1st 
Viscount (6. 1773, d, 1865), took Wt tn the 
last Mysore War. He served with^disl^ction 
through the Peninsular War, was jbomxttander 
of all the allied cavalry after l.lBlf^ and 
decided the fortune of the day atpkdmanca 
by a ^nd cavalry charge. . In ® 
lor his services created .B&on C^bJ|^ere. 
In 1$17 he was made C^vemor w Jmaiea. 
In 1825 he was appointed oomman|pr4#chief 
India, and accomplished the iwuc(£>n 6i, 


Bhurtpore at the close of the Burmese War. 
He Was created Viscount Combermere of 
Bhurtpore, Feb,, 1827. 

CoilLlll 63 ldftXll 8 a On the vacancy of a 
benefice, it was sometimes customary to 
assi^ it to the care of a bishop, to be held in 
eommendam until a proper person could bo 
found on whom to bestow it. This system 
was employed for the purpose of evading the 
law against pluralities, and was frequently 
abused. In 1616 occurred the famous Case o/ 
Commendanttf when an action was brought 
against Noilo, Bishop of Lichfield, for holding 
a living, in eommendam^ to which it was 
alleged he had been illegally presented by 
the sing, whose general prerogative of grant- 
ing a eommendam was disputed. The case is 
famous for the subserviency of the judges, 
who, having made some slight effort to resent 
the king’s attempt to obhiin a verdict favour- 
able to himself, subsequently sued for pardon 
on their knees. Sir Edward Coke’s opposition 
to James’s unconstitutional act entailed his 
dismissal shortly afterwards. 

Commendation. [Feudalism.] 

Commerce. The history of English 
commerce is naturally divided into two paits 
— ^e progress of navigation and the routes 
taken by traders. But for the sake of con- 
venience and brevity they must be taken 
together in the present article. 

The chief objects of medimval maritime 
enterprise were tno fisheries and the trade with 
the East. The former were principally in the 
hands of the Dutch and English ; the latter, 
4k8 far as Europe was concerned, in those 
of the Venetians, Genoese, and Florentines. 
Fish was a far more important article of diet 
in the JMiddlo Ages than it is now. It was 
prescribed during certain times of the year or 
week by religion, and it supplemented as well 
as varied the coarse salted food of our ances- 
tors in winter. The principal ports engaged, 
in this trade were Yarmouth and tho neigh- 
bouring towns for herrings, and Scarborough 
for cod. There were also extensive salmon 
fisheries in the Thames, the Tweed, and the 
Severn, barrelled salmon being an important, 
though comparatively expensive, article of diet. 
In the early part of the fifteenth century, i.^., 
before 1436, Bristol mariners, by the use of the 
mariner’s compass, reached Iceland by tho 
Irifii Channel and Atlantic, and successfully 
competed with their Scarborough rivals. 
Bristol gained considerable opulence by this 
ti-ade, and during this centqjy became the 
second city of the kingdom for opulence 
and numbers. The magnificent church of 
St. Mary Bedcliffe was the gift of a rich ^ 
Bristol merchant in this ceqtury. ^ 

The kade of England during thil period 
was very considerable, and was doAtlessly 
much assisted by our possessions in France. 
The English claimed, by virtue of the situation 
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of the port of Calais, to have the control of the 
narrow seas, and, as long as they held Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, with the suzerainty over 
Britanny, could regulate traffic along the coast 
frotn Finders to Hence the efforts 

which the Lancastrian kings made for the 
maintenance of Henry Y.’s conquests had a 
commercial as well as a military purpose. 
The Emperor Eigismund told Henry Y. that 
Dover and Calais were the keys of the 
Channel, and should be kept as the special 
strength of England. The trade with the 
Baltic and the coasts of Scandinavia and 
Denmark was in the hands of the Hanse 
towns, which were closoljr connected with 
London, where a powerful corporation 
called the Alderman and Merchants of the 
Steel-yard, had important privileges from 
the thirteenth century till towards the close 
of the sixteenth. When the English occupa- 
tion of Normandy was gone, English com- i 
merce was seriousiy affected by the numerous 
^corsairs which hid in the Breton ports, and, 
■after the loss of Guienne, this part of 
France was similarly affected by the decline 
of trade with England, and vainly^ strove, by 
the revolt of 1453, to renew its old relations 
with the English crown and people. Tho 
commercial relations between England and 
Portugal were intimate. But after tho war 
with France was practically over, and Louis XI. 
left no means untried to conciliate Edward IV., 
the coasting trade of England became again 
extensive and profitable, for we learn from a 
remarkable treatise of the time that the 
English mercantile marine had nearly all tho 
carrying trade of the coast, while that of 
France was unimportant. The writer, a 
Frenchman, therefore recommends a stringent 
navigation law. 

In the fourteenth century the produce of 
tho East was convoyed to ‘Europe by three 
routes at least : two by land, a third 
mainly by soa. The two land routes started 
from Bagdad, one passing through Mesopo- 
tamia to Antioch, tho other through the high- 
lands of Armenia to Trebizond. The third 
was to Aden, up the Red Sea, then by a short 
land ioumey to the Nile, and down the Nile 
to Cairo and Alexandria. This road ultimately 
superseded the others. Central Asia, owing 
to the gradual advance of the Turks, and 
finally the conquest of Constantinople and 
the fall of the Greek empire, became impass- 
able for commerce, and the only road which 
remained open was through Egjypt, where h^vy 
tolls were exacted, though not so as to entirely 
spoil the trade. The goods brought from the 
East, chiefly spices, which were eagerly pur- 
chased by all who could afford them, were 
carried through Italy, across the Alps, and 
down the waterways of the Rhine, the Upper 
Danube, and their affiuents, enriching the 
towns of Lower Germany and Flanders. It 
is possible that some Eastern produce st^ 
found its way into Europe by uib Caapiani 


Astradian, and Russia, and that the early 
opulence of Novgorod was due to this com- 
merce. 

Meanwhile, the avenues of trade with tho 
East were being closed up, and the Western 
nations began to bo alarmed at the risk of 
being excluded from the use of products 
which had become necessaries to many. 
Maritime enterprise had been stimulated by 
the example of the Portuguese and their 
successful explorations of the African coast. 
Simultaneously, Yasco da Gama, under the 
patronage of the King of Portugal, and 
Columbus, under that of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, strove to find a waterway to the 
East, and so escape from the flovr of bar- 
barism which had nearly destroyed commerce. 
At the close of tho fifteenth century, Vasco 
da Gama achieved the Cape passage ; Colum- 
bus, tho discovery of tho New World. The 
Pope granted to Portugal and Spain, in an age 
when no one disputed his authority in the 
matter, the dominion over their discoveries, 

. and exclusive privileges of trading thither. 
The result in the Now World was the Spanish 
conquest and tho establishment of Spanish 
monopoly. In the East, factories were es- 
tablished, especially on the western side of 
Hindostan, which, after the union of the 
crowns of Spain and Portugal, became also 
part of the vast Spanish empire. These ^ 
discoveries were made only just in time. 
In less than twenty years after the voyages 
of Columbus and Da Gama, Selim I. conquered 
Egypt, annihilated what little trade was left 
by this route, and mined the prosperity of 
the Italian and free German cities. 

Tho sea route was for. a long time costly 
and unprofitable. It was protected by a 
monopoly — due to tho papal grants. It was 
in tho hands of a small power, which’, after a 
brief period of extraordinary activity, showed 
signs of early decay. From these ddscoveries 
the English wore excluded, owing, amongst 
other causes, to tho timid avarice of Henry 
YIT., to the respect still entertained for 
the Pope’s authority, and when that was 
discarded, to the fear of the Spanish power. ; 
Hence, in the middle of the sixteenth century 
an attempt was made to develop trade in’ 
another quarter. In the year 1663 Sir Hugh 
Willoughby attempted a North-East passage, 
with three ships. Two were driven into a 
desert harbour of Lapland, and the com- 
manders and crows frozen to death. The 
third reaching Archangel, its commander had 
an interview with Ivan the Terrible, and ob- 
tained for his employers the charter of the 
Russian Company. The first map of Russia 
was published in 1560 by an agent of this 
company ; but for a long time the operations 
of the company were trivial. Similar at- 
tempts were, made to open up a trade with 
the Levant and Morocco. These were dis- 
> tilict advances, though as yet without de- 
cisive results. Ip the reign of Henry VIII. 
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— as we learn from one of his stat\i|^, vXa|ru« 
lating the price of freights, and direct]^ 
what should he the goods transported ^ 
various countries — it appears that Malaga 
was the furthest port to which at this time 
the English ship-master ventured. It is 
plain that England had fallen i»T hehind 
other nations in the extent and activity of 
her mercantile marine. 

The resuscitation of English enterprise was 
due to Frohishor, Dayis, and J)rake, especu^Uy 
to the last. In 1679 Elizabeth entered into an 
alliance ofEensivo and defensive with Hollandf 
and thus informally declared war agaizut 
Spain. Two years before this, Prake had 
set out on his famous voyage. His distinct 
purpose was the plunder of Spanish commerce, 
and he probably started with the queen’s 
concurrence, certainly with her connivance. 
In those days it was very difficult to prevent 
private warfare, especially when the object of 
such warfare was opulent, and possessed of 
lucrative privileges, held under wnat had now 
become a discredited authority, and was 
wholly unable to defend those privileges by a 
blockade or a police of the seas. The prac- 
tical exclusion of aU ships but those of one 
nation from both ancient and new mar- 
kets explains, though it may not justify, the 
buccaneering exploits of Drake ana his 
followers. It was the only way intelligible 
to the wild spirit of the time of breaking in 
upon a monopoly, when England doclured war 
xigainst Spain and Spain had added the 
possessions of Portugal to her own. The 
commerce and factories of the East became 
lawful prize to the English and the Dutch. 
The hitter were early successful, and .estab- 
lished an Indian empire in the Arphipelago. 
But the English huilt up their coipimerco 
with the East very slowly ; and after meffiy 
reverses, Elizabeth granted charters, toward 
the conclusion of her reign, to the I^evimt and 
East India Companies, and made considerable 
sacridccs of revenue iu order to fostw their 
early efforts. 

When the rupture with Spain Wfis ina- 
minent, England began to plant oolp^es in 
North America, Raleigh being the piojUeer of 
^hose settleipents. But they were prjij^cally 
private adventures. The settles found 
neither fertile localities abounding |n sfdneral 
wealth nor opulent kingdoms, the ilipader of 
which woula enrich inonarchs y wali hs 
soldierB of fortune, such as were and 

Peru. The settlors in the English wn^|;ions 
had to contest their occupation witS yig^ns, 
poor, and resolute savages, wjio had jm^bly 
dispossessed and annihilated a wedjPii^ ^nd 
mo^e civilised race. The later of 

New l^gland planted themselveslia |p^iie 
]and» and in a cl^ie of 
ffteWggia for existOToe, 0 we , 

aevere^ Ohd a long ^me ^ 

settlers could acquire a f0W , ; 

l^ecamoj indeed, thejoucleus of a ! 


the (^nlence awd resoqroes of which already 
are beyond parallel, and will be beyond 
rivalry at no .remote date. But fpr a long 
time they were w^k and prpdtto ijo Eng- 
land. 

After many disappointments, the East India 
Company began to prosper. During the 
reign of Charles II. its profits from trade 
were very large, and the fortunes of .many a 
noble and wealthy family were founded on 
^t IndU stock and the sales of its imports. 
Dike every similar institution, in the extra- 
ordinary' period of stock-exchange and stock- 
jobbing activity, which became a frenzy from 
the Revolution to the collapse of the South 
Sea Scheme, the East India Company had its 
rivals for privilege and monopoly. The 
Parliament had taken from the crown the 
right of giving patents for exclpsive trade, 
and had assumed the power itself. The 
crown was not unwilling to transfer the 
odium of such grants from itself to the 
Parliament, especially as the companies were 
perfectly willing to assist the financial em- 
barrassments of the government by loans on 
favourable terms, or even by the handsel of 
large sums down in return for concessions. 
Nor is there any doubt that much of the 
corruption of Parliament was due to votes 
bought by those who wore eager to obtain 
the lucrative monopoly of a Parliamentary 
title. The habit of gambling in coiupanies* 
shares was greatly furthered by the almost 
unlicensed practice of offering lotteries on 
every conceivable subject. 

The theory of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries was that the development of 
commerce was of supremo importance to the 
community, and that commerce was best 
secured by monopoly. But monopoly in the 
existing condition of commercial Europe was 
to be secured only by war — an improvement, 
indeed, on the old system of buccaneering, 
but for a long time accompanied by it. James 
was too timid to wko war on any pretext. 
Charles could not rely on his subjects, even 
if he had possessed the moans whereby to 
carry on a warlike policy. But Cromwell 
consulted the imnulses of his ago and race 
when ho declared war against Spain. He 
demanded trade with the Spanish colonies, 
and religious freedom for English settlers in 
such colpnies. His demands were refused, 
and he seized Jamaica (intending to seize 
CuW,.in the Antilles, and Dunkirk, on the 
FleHuiih coast. He intended to control, the 
narrow seas, and to found an empire in the 
West. He defeated the Dutch, humbled 
them and broke their prestige^ and designed 
to ruin their trade by his Navigation Act. 
And kad Cromwell lived to the natvunl 
span of h^mais life, instead of dying in ^ i 
fitty-r4fi||ih year, he could assuredly have 
ioundad an English empire in the Giiiif states, 
and expatled the Spaniards, nearly two 
bMo^e panning’s famous boast was 
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uttered^ that he had called the New World 
into being in order to redress the balance of 
the Old. 

The commerce of England grew rapidly 
during the first half of the eighteenth centur>% 
Wild speculation was checked by the losses 
of the ^uth Sea scheme, capital was accumu- 
lated, agriculture prospered, and the pacific 
policy of Walpole and Fleury aided pro- 
gress. The Seven Years’ War, avowedly 
carried on by England in order to secure 
commerce by conquest, had, and continues to 
have, lasting effects on mankind. It gave 
India and North America to the English 
race and to English civilisation. But it also 
brought with it the refutation of the old 
commercial doctrine that war makes trade 
and conquest secures trade. England sought 
to impose part of the charges of the war on 
the American colonies, and the War of Inde> 

S nce followed. The East India Company 
that they could not live and pay 
dividends on trade, though they clung to their 
monopoly, and therefore they began to pay 
dividends out of the tribute of conquered 
races. 

It was supposed that after the loss of the 
American colonies English commerco had 
sustained a fatal blow. The loading Ameri- 
cans of the Kevolution thought so. The great 
majority of public men in England held the 
same opinion. But in a shoH time it was 
found that the United States were bettor 
customers than the Plantations were. The 
fact is, commerce, unless it be violently pre- 
vented from seelang its own career, has no 
preference beyond what is suggested by 
cheapness and convenience. Besides, the 
latter part of the eighteenth century was 
an age of practical invention. Watt made 
the steam-engine a power. The invention 
of Arkwright increased the handiness of man 
ton or twentyfold. There is a story that this 
man offered, if his patents were continued to 
him, to defray a moiety of the extraordinary 
charges of government in England. The 
story is perhaps an exaggeration, but it has a 
basis of truth. It implies that the consuming 
ower of mankind was enormously increased 
y invention, and that this consumption was 
supplied by the machinery of trade and 
commerco ; for it is manifest that Arkwright 
looked for his customers beyond the wants of 
his own countrymen. But even more impor- 
tant than invention was the great boon of 
commercial freedom mranted in 1846. The 
> advocates of Free Trade may re^t that their 
views are not accepted by all civilised nations. ; 
.But they know that the members of every 
community wish to sell, and that, though the 
laws may limit their choice in buying, they 
must buy in order to sell. The effects of the ; 
commercial freedom w:hiich, we have adopted j 
are that we always buy in the cbeapert ; 
.market, not only by choice* but perforce, as | 
fthose. who. xej^tE^in .themselves have to give ] 


more and take less, and that the mercantile 
marine of this country is of unexampled 
magnitude. 

Sanuto. Qetta Dei per Francos; The Ltbcl of 
English Policy; Debate dee Uevaulte d*Arm€e; 
8oh&nz, Engliache HandelspoUtik ; Maophersou, 
Bietorg of Comni^erce; Porter, Progress of the 
Nation; Cunningham, Englien Industry and 
Commerce, ]q rj. ^ 

Commissaries^ The Court of, for Scot- 
land, was an ecclesiastical court created in 
1563, “to fill up the gap caused in the ad- 
ministration of civil justice” by tho abolition 
of the Consistorial Court. It dealt with 
divorce cases, sentences of excommunication, 
and other ecclesiastical matters. 

Commissions are instruments issuing 
from the crown, and delegating authority to 
particular, persons to perform certtiin acts. 
Thus, in military matters a commission is, 
properly speaking, the document issued to 
every military officer, authorising him to 
perform duties on behalf of the state. 
Commissions of array were royal warrants 
authorising barons and others to raise men 
for the purpose of exercising and training 
them in war. TMilitary System.] Among 
the permanent bodies of commissioners, who 
perform regularly duties delegated by tho 
crown, are the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
who are required to supervise the care of 
lunatics, and the Justices on the Commission 
of the Peace. [Justices.] Moyal Commissions 
are frequently issued to snuiU bodies of 
persons — members of cither House of Parlia- 
ment, and others — empowering them to 
inquire into tho operation of laws, into 
alleged grievances, or social, economic, or 
educational matters; generally with a view 
to future legishition. Tlicy are empowered to 
collect evidence, and to examine witnesses, 
though not on oath; and their proceedings 
are re(!orded and usually published in the 
form of a report. 

Cominissioners, Boyau, are appointed 
by the crown, on the address of tho Houses 
of Parliament, to tho effect that the judge 
who has tried any election petition huM 
reported the prevalence of corrupt .practices. 
They inquire into the matter; and on their 
report the action of Parliament in the way 
of disfranchi8em(3nt or prosecution is baaed. 
Such Commissions were established in 1853, 

Committee. [Parliament.] 

Common Lande arc unenclosed and 
uncultivated spaces, not held in individual 
ownership, where the neighbouring land- 
owners and tenants enjoy certain nghts of 
pasturage^ of turba^^ or cutting turf for 
fuel, andwTuetimos qf estovers^ of the l^beity 
of taking wood for the fiimituro or use of a 
house. Ttew rights are, in all probability, 
of very origin, and are ,protiably a 

surviv^ of the old Germanic ei^’stehi of 
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. common pasturage on the folklandy or public 
land. As, however, from the time of Alfred 
the folkland became, for the most part, royal 
demesne, and large estates were formed, the 
idea of individual ownership tended to su^ 
plant that of common ownership. This 
change was completed by the feudal lawyers, 
who hold commons to be the wastes of 
manors, and minutely defined the rights of 
common pasturage. It was eithef appendant^ 
as belonging to the occupiers of arable land, 
or appurtenant — ue., founded on a special 
grant — or because of vicinage^ or in gross. The 
common lands being regarded as the property 
of the lord of the manor, ho claimed the right 
of enclosure. This was resisted by the free- 
hold tenants, and the Statute of Merton 
(1235) allowed the owner to enclose or ap- 
prove against common of pasture, but only 
provided that he could show that there was 
left common sufficient for such as were en- 
titled thereto. When the customary right of 
copyholders became recognised — i.^., about 
the time of Henry IV. — ^thoy also claimed 
rights of j^asturagf^ and resisted enclosures. 
The inhabitants of villages, however, had not 
this privilege, and as late as 1603 the claim 
of the people of Stixwold, in Lincolnshire, to 
exercise rights of pasturage in the waste of 
the manor was overthrown by tho courts of 
law. Under the Tudors the practice of en- 
closures, together with the still more oppres- 
sive plan of converting arable land into 
pasture-land, became a crying evil. Bacon 
commented upon it in the History of Henry 
VIL; it was one of tho causes of the formidable 
insurrection in the eastern counties in 1549 ; 
and Bishop Latimer, in his famous Sermon 
of the Plough, preached l)efore the court of 
Edward VI., denounced the nobles as “ en- 
closers, graziers, and rent-raisers.” One or 
two attempts were made to check those 
practices. Henry VIII. ordered the houses 
which had been pulled down to bo rebuilt, 
and limited the number of sheep on each 
farm to 2,000; and the Protector Somerset 
.appointed a Royal Commission ” for the re- 
;! dress of enclosure.” Such efforts, however, 
yrere of no avail, and complaints were fre- 
quent throughout the reigns of Elizabeth and 
of the Stuarts. 

Gradually the Statute of Merton came to 
be regarded as obsolete, and it was thought 
necessary to obtain the sanction -of Parlia- 
ment for enclosure. The first Lo<»4 Enclosure 
Act was passed under Anne, and ^eince then 
the permission of the legislature ha| gexierally 
been regarded as a necessary pre|lminiury to 
enclosure. Between 1700 and 1945 'some 
4,000 of these Acts were passed, and 7,1 000 

acres of land endoaed, whereby m dw of 
small ^reomen became ahnost exi||[tct.£ The 
lenslation on tho subject, wluol)|;>a|peonv 
aoHdated in 1301, provided that pe 
of three-fourths of. the freeholder^md^py- 
holdm of the manor was neoessfij|^, tlip the 


common should be divided among them in 
proportion to their holdings, the lord being 
awarded one-sixteenth. He had also the 
power of vetoing enclosures. The (General 
Enclosure Act of 1845 established a new prin- 
ciple, that of local inquiry through Enclosure 
Commissioners, so that the poor could make 
known their grievances; it also set apart 
certain portions of land for recreation and 
garden allotments. Passed, howovOT, before 
the nation had adopted Free Trade, it tended 
to promote rather than check enclosure ; the 
land set apart for recreation was miserably 
inadequate, and the great commons and forests 
were threatened everywhere. Accordingly a 
Society for the Protection of Rural Commons 
was formed by the late Mr. Fawcett, and one 
for the Preservation of Commons near London 
by Mr. Shaw Lefevre (afterwards Lord 
Eversley). The exertions of the former 
were successful in pieventing the Parlia- 
mentary sanction of enclosures between 
1869 and 1876, and the necessity of such a 
step was proved by tho fact that the area of 
common land in England and Wales was not, 
as was imagined, 8,000,000 acres, but only 
2,632,000. The question of urban commons 
was not decided until after a violent struggle 
in the law courts, owing to the fact that 
while the right of a village to its green was 
recognised by kw, that of a town to its com- 
mon was not. The crucial case was that of 
Epping Forest, over which the crown has 
several important forestal rights, which had, 
until about 1840, prevented enclosure. When 
the neighbouring landlords began to appro- 
priate the land, an old man named Willin- 
^alo resisted them on behalf of the vilkgers 
of Loughton, and his cause, taken up by the 
Corporation of London, resulted, in 1874, in a 
complete overthrow of the kndlord’s preten- 
sions. Soon afterwards a Royal Commission de- 
cided that the enclosures wore illegal, and that 
the forest should be restored to its orig^inal con- 
dition. In 1878, therefore, on Act was passed, 
directing that Epping Forest should be pre- 
served for ever, open and unenclosed, for the 
benefit of the people of London. The Cor- 
poration of London were made its conserva- 
tors— 4ind subsequently of all common lands 
within twenty-five miles of London. Finally, 
the Commons Act of 1876 substituted regula- 
tion and improvement in place of the enclosure 
of common lands, and kid down the principle 
th^no enclosure should be sanctioned by the 
commissioners without distinct evidence that 
it would be beneficial to the inhabitants 
generally. In Ireland an(^ Scotknd the 
question of common knds is not so important, 
owing to the fact that the comparative barren- 
ness of the soil offers less temptation to en- 
closures. The first WMtebojr rising in^ 
Ireland,, however, in 1692, was in great part 
due to this cauM. 

gltoin, The Law ^ Cmmom and WobU Lands : 

"Wmgrove Cook, LmHosutss ;*Brodric1t, Sngliah 
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Zand and EiMlitih LandlordB ; Shaw Lcferrei 
SnglUh and Irish Land OMstions ; Nasse, The 
Ag'ricvltural Community of the Middle Agesj 
Statutes 8 aud 9 Viet., o; 118, and 39 and 40 Viot., 
«• *«• [L. C. S.] 

Commoil Law may be defined as that 
mrt of the law of the land which, before the 
Judicature Act of 1873, was administered by 
those courts which were called courts of 
common law, in distinction to the courts of 
equity. It was founded on the old popular 
law of the nation, and has grown by the 
process of legislation and by the asBimila- 
tion in whole or in part of other systems; 
just in the same way as the judicial system 
of the royal courts introduced after the Con- 
quest, became part of our common law. It 
consists of written laws or statutes^ and of 
unwritten laws^ or customs ; though the term 
“ common law ” was generally used in a more 
restricted sense to describe the system of 
customary law grounded on the recorded 
decisions of successive judges, as opposed to 
the written ** or statute law. Such decisions 
of judges which are preserved in year-books, 
reports and digests of cases, as well as certain 
famous law books such as the Institutes of 8ir 
E. Coke, are of high authority in our courts. 
The application and interpretation of the sta- 
tute law is entrusted to the j udges. By the way 
in which they carry out this work the law is 
modified. They are, however, not free to inter- 
pret statutes as they choose, but must observe 
certain rules in their dealings with them; 
as, for instance, that all Acts of I^arliament, 
except in cases whore the efiPects would be 
manifestly absurd or unjust, and so contrary 
to the clear intention of Parliament, are to be 
interpreted according to the plain meaning of 
the words. For judges are not set to specu- 
late on, but to carry out, the intentions of 
Parliament. In order to ascertain the mean- 
ing of a statute, the preamble, though not in 
itself law, may be consulted as an authoritJ^ 
As regards the administration of statutes, it 
is to be observed that no statute is of retro- 
spective force unless the same is expressly 
declared ; that repealed statutes are not to be 
taken into account except as having had 
force before their repeal ; that general terms 
used after particular cases apply only to 
cases which are strictly ejusdem generis ; and 
that all penal statutes and such statutes as 
relate to taxation are to be construed strictly. 
The statute law begins with 9 Hen. III., the 
G-reat Charter. Customary law has the same 
force as statute lawas to theassent of the people. 
For lex non seripta ** consists of those rules and 
maxims concemingpersons and property which 
have obtained by the tacit consent and usage 
of the inhabitants of the country.” Customs 
Vare either general or particular. General 
customs bind all men equally who are under 
the same Con^Htions, though they may not 
have been the subjects of enactment. For 
a g<meral usage, if ascertained and established, 


becomes part of the common law aud is 
recognised by the courts. Particular customs 
are exceptional in their application. For a 
custom to be good it must have arisen before 
legal memory, which has been fixed at the 
first year of Kichard I. This doctrine has, 
however, been regulated by statute (2 and 3 
Will. IV., c. 71, 1 and 2). A custom must, 
moreover, be continuous as regards right ; it 
must be peaceably enjoyed ; not unreasonable ; 
it must be certain, or at least such as can bo 
ascertained; and it must be consistent or 
compulsory in its application. A particular 
custom which is contrary to general rights 
must be construed strictly. The customary 
law is declared by the judges, and their 
decisions collectively exhibit the common law 
both as regards the application of statutes and 
the declaration of customs. 


Broom, Comme)iiari(m on the Common Law; 

Beeve, History of English Law» ^ j 

Common Order, The Book op, was 
the service book of the Scottish Reformers, and 
was compiled, 1567, by Knox from a manual 
issued by Calvin. It long continued to be 
used by the Presbyterians, both in Scotland 
and England. 


Commons, The House op, is the Lower 
Chamber or representative branch of the English 
Parliament, appointed by popular election. The 
peculiar feature in the constitutional position 
of the Commons, when they secured thoir place 
as one of the estates of Parliament, is that they 
had little more than a formal share in legis- 
lation ; in control of the administration, only 
the power of petition ; and no share at all in 
the function of justice; while almost from 
the first they take tho chief part in tho grants 
of taxation. This theoretic position is trace- 
able even at tho present time, when the 
Commons alone settle taxation, whereas their 
share of legislative and administrative power 
won by the conversion of the petition into a 
“bill,” is only concurrent with that of the 
House of Lords, and the Lords retain exclu- , 
sively the po w ers of j ustioe. These peculiarities 
arc due to the historical conditions of the de- / 
velopmcnt of the House of Commons. Another ' 
peculiarity, which only these historical condi- 
tions can explain, is the meaning which came 
to bo attached to the word “ Comnions,” 
including freeholders and burgesses at once, 
and which thus differentiated essentially the 
English Parliamentary system, both in its 
construction and in the course it has run, 
from tho representative systems of other 
countries. Lastly, the history of the third 
estate brings out the. original character of 
the members of the House of Commons as 
being mere delegates, and the gradual re- 
placement of this by the higher character 
of senators, so that each member is not the 
d^uty of a locality but i representative of 
the wnole. 

The word “ Ommone** {eommunitates, com^ 
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) found in tbe.tfaiiiteenth century 
often in the simple sense of the whole body 
of the nation. Ilut under the induence of 
the French use of the word for an organised 
body such as the town corporations, it conies 
to be also used for smaller organised repre- 
sentative bodies, such as the county courts 
or the corporate body controlling the boroughs, 
or again, the body of tenants -in -chief. 
The barons at Oxford in 1258 speak of the 
twelve appointed per le commun^ i.e.^ by the 
baronial tenants-in-chief, to consult pour le 
eommun de la terre^ i.«., for the whole nation. 
Indeed the whole constitutional struggle 
between classes in this century may be put 
in the formula of a struggle as to the 
practical interpretation of the word commu- 
nitaa. And for some time it seemed that the 
English Constitution would be cast in a mould 
like the French, constituted of clergy, chief 
tenants, boroughs ; or at least that it would 
resemble that of Aragon (clergy, magnates, 
knmhts, towns) ; for each of these bodies had 
in England at one time an identity of its own. 
What, then, dofdfeied this tendency? What 
common ground brought the burgesses and 
freeholders’ class together in England alone of 
all countries ? The answer is, the shire-moot, 
or county court. Here the two classes had 
been long used to meet and work together 
under roval orders, the eommmitaa scira had 
containea not only freeholders from himdred 
and township, but also the representative bur- 
gesses from each borough, entrusting the duties 
laid on the shire to three or four of the more 
discreet knights; and after the dangerous 
precedent had been set aside of Simon de 
Montfort’s dealing with the boroughs apart 
from their shires, from 1283 the writ for 
knights and burgesses alike was executed in 
the shire-moot. The shire had brought over 
the knights from the baronial body to the 
freeholders, and had now associated the 
knights with the burgesses. The only thing 
which threatened to keep them still separated 
in Parliament was the system of taxation, 
1 and when the old feudal taxation by aids, 
'scutages, and carucages [Aid] had yielded to 
the national taxation by subsidies and customs, 
it became natural for the knights and bur- 
gesses, as the representative and taxing body, 
to part off from the barons, and to sit together 
in one House of Commons, i.e.p about the 
beginning of Edward III.’s reigUif 
The English Parliament, then, the four- 
teenth century, consisted of two ^ estates,” 
the clergy and the lords, and a ;lthird body, 
which had more the character of % repxoBenta- 
tion of localities. It had soeme^/not impos- 
sible under Edward I. that two ether jSstates 
might he added ^ the iawye» 
merchants. The Ibrmer woi^ ha^ 
fatal to the Commons’ anquisitioif.nf « 
trative supendsion the Utter, fUal 
monopoly of taxation, and so w 
weapon against the crown. Hows^er^ 



was this not realised, but the actually existing 
estate of clergy entered on the suicidal policy 
of escaping their position between *Hhe 
hammer and the anvil ’’—Pope and king:— by 
taking up a position of jealous constitutional 
isolation, and persisted in dropping put of the 
Parliamentary system. The Commons were left 
alone, the sole body representative of the nation,, 
and the sole body too which could be fairly 
deemedabletoimposeanationaltax. For while 
the making of laws and the administering of 
supreme justice had been the business of the 
king and his great council, it had been always 
necessary to obtain the active concurrence of 
the shire-moot to raise a tax. Thus the 
terms in which the representatives are called 
to Edward I.’s Parliaments are merely ‘*to 
hear;” under £d.ward II., “to hear and 
consent to,” as against the Lords “ to treat 
of ” the matters. But the separation of the 
Houses increased the powers of the represen- 
tative House, as did also the appeals to them 
made by the contending parties of the court 
and the opposition baronage in 1322, 1327, 
1386, 1387, 1399. Also through the reign of 
Edward III. the Commons felt, as their song 
said, that they were the “ shippe’s mast, That 
with their chattel and their good Maintained 
the war from first to last.” And moreover, the 
knights of the shire were now taking up that 
attitude of bold, yet wary and unsleeping 
opposition which justifies Hallam in saying 
that they “ bore the brunt of the battle for 
constitutional liberty.” Thus it was almost 
wholly their energy which, in the battle over 
taxation, secured to Parliament in 1340 the 
sole right to direct taxation, and in 1362 to 
‘the increase of the customs; while, under 
Bichard II., the indirect control by appro- 
priation and audit, and the rule settled in 
1401, that grants be made the last day of the 
session, pexmanently secured the principle 
that redress precedes supply, as the downfall 
pf Bichard II. decided against the claim of 
the crown to an ordaining power tantamount 
to the law-making power of Parliament. 
“ The year 1341 distinctly marks the aciquisi- 
tion by the third estate of its full share of 
Parliamentary power, the Commons asserting, 
and the Lords allowing them, an equal share 
in the common demand of right and control ” 
(Stubbs). 

In legislation it had already in 1327 he- 
con^ the rule to say “ at the petition of the 
ewtunons,” instead of “by their assent.” 
And this was made a reality — the real initia- 
tive was given to them— when in 1439 the 
petition was transformed into a “bill, con- 
taining in itself the form of 'an act,” a usage 
which became regular under the Tudors. To 
the control of administration the Commons 
had made their first step by their great peti^ 
tion against grievances in 1309, and this 
littitude they maintained by indefatigable 
petitipning through the century, in 1376 
pspeeWy; while ^ir bei^ called on tp 
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ratify the depositions of Edward 11. and 
Bich^ II. strengthened their claim' im- 
mensely, as did the period of regency after 
Edward III., and above all the fact that, up 
to 1437, the Lancastrian dynasty’s Parlia- 
menta^ title obliged tho kings to subject 
their Council to instructions from Parlia- 
ment, and to constitute it of such members as 
would be agreeable to the Cdmmons. Even 
Edward IV, evaded rather than defied their 
interference. The Tudors had the confidence 
of their subjects, but they packed the House 
with creatures of the court, and intro- 
duced more than eighty new boroughs ; yet, 
in the last resort, even the Tudors knew 
how to ^deld when the temper of the House 
had b6en dangerously stirred by anxiety as 
to the succession, by an ecclesiastical measuro 
for which they were not prepared, or by 
some great defect in the ordinary administra- 
tion, such as the abuse of monopolies in 
Elizabeth’s reign. In tho seventeenth century 
a common spirit animated the whole House. 
It \ras far better attended, the grant of freedom 
of speech became more of a reality than the 
warning with which it was conjoined against 
abuse of the grant. The old weapon of im- 
peachment, which had proved so formidable 
to unpopular royal ministers in 1377, and in 
1386, and in 1449, had lain unused since then, 
but was brought forth once more against 
Mompesson and Bacon in 1621, and against 
the Earl of Middlesex in 1624, and, as used 
against Strafford in 1640, gave the death- 
blow to ministerial reliance on crown support. 
No part of tho Commons’ work is now more 
thoroughly carried out than this supervision 
of all public departments by the machinery 
of motions for a resolution, motions before 
supply, and questions to ministers. Similarly 
tho House, by its roprosentativo character 
and its hold of the purse, has long had practi- 
cally the final voice in deliberation on such 
matters as foreign policy, and the deteimina- 
tion of war and peace*. In tho fourteenth 
century tho Commons had mostly avoided 
direct interference in such questions, but tho 
failure of the French wars had roused them to 
more straightfoiward interposition, and this 
jealousy was afterwards revived by distnist 
of the action of the court. In tfixation 
the fourteenth century had seen the sole 
right to impose taxes won for Parliament 
by tho Commons, tho fifteenth sees the 
Commons secure the fruits of this victory 
solely for themselves, for in 1407 it was 
allowed that a tax could originate only with 
the Commons; tho Lords and the clergy in 
‘Convocation having nothing to do but prac- 
tically to follow with corresponding grants, 
‘This claim they did not relax under tho 
Tudors, though it was evaded by benevolencefs, 
and it was this which brought them first into 
collision with the Stuart theory of prerogative, 
which took nowhere a mtbre oflEonsive form 
than in the ship-money and customs .duties by 
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.which it aimed at superseding the ^presenta- 
tive control of taxation. The Petition of Right 
(1628/ and tho Bill of ^i^hts (1689) embodied 
this as a cardinal principle of the constitu- 
tion, and it was completed by the doctrine 
first heard in 1671 and 1C80, and finally 
vindicated in 1861 by their resolute action in 
* rejecting the Lords’ amendments to the Bill 
for Repealing the Paper Duties, that no 
amendment can be made in a money bill of 
the Commons, nor can the Lords oven in- 
directly impose any charge. And this tho 
language of the Acts of Parliament and of 
the King’s Speech formally recognises. It 
is this principle as much as the necessity 
to renew the Mutiny Act, that gives tho 
Commons control over the numbers of the 
standing army. But with all their sole con- 
trol, and tho annual Appropriation Act, and 
Budget, and elaborate machinery for audit 
and for criticism of each item, it may be 
doubted whether the growth of public expen- 
diture is not beyond the power of the House, 
as at present constituted, to restrain. The 
Grand Committees established in the year 
1882 may lead to some more feasible means 
towards this end. 

In the course of their long advance to 
supreme power in the state, tho Commons 
have sometimes made errors ; thus they were 
defeated in their attempts to tax the clergy 
(1449) and to claim a share of tho Lords’ 
judicial powers (1400, and Floyd's 
1621), and they have abandoned the practice 
of forcing bills through the Lords by tacking 
them to a money bill ; but most of all 
have they misjudged their dignity in the 
interpretation they have sometimes given to 
Privilege of the House. As to tlio elections 
in the shires, Acts had been passed in 1406 
and 1430 to check the interference respec- 
tively of the sheriff and of others than 
freeholders; but the cognisance of disj^uted 
(dections lay with king and Council until 
the Commons took notice of such cases in 
loo3 and 1586, and in 1604 entered on an 
indecisive conflict with the Chancery, since 
which date, however, or indisputably since the 
Aylesbury Case (q.v.) in 1704, the House has 
been judge of its own elections, a function 
it deputed to a committee from 1790, and 
from 1868 more honourably delegated to 
the judges, with marked results on the 
purification of the public tone in relation to 
bribery, as can be seen in the stringent clausea 
of the Bill of 1883. [Briuery.] As to privi- 
lege of members of the House of Commons from 
arrest, the first important case to be noticed 
is that when the Speaker, Thorpe, was im- 
prisoned on an action of trespass brought by 
the Duke of York in 1463. But Heniy ylll., 
in Ferrers* Case (1543) supported their claim, 
and James I. had to allow’ it in his first 
Parliament {Shirley's CVr«tf), and it has been 
allowed consistently ever since, with the 
exception that it has ceased to be extended to 


members* servants. The House always 
exercised:^ urisdiction over its own members* 
by committal or expulsion, though the Iprmer 
expires at a prorog^atiob, and is so far interior 
to the internal jurisdiction of the* XiOrds. 
The important privilege of freedom of speech 
was not acquired till the Lancastrian reigns, 
and was little respected by the Tudor kings, 
but under the Stuarts the release of Sir John 
Eliot and others (1G29), and the failure of 
the attempt upon the Kve Members (1642), 
led to the recognition of the principle by the 
King’s Bench and its final enunciation in 
the Bill of Bights (1689). It still was found 
necessary, after the undignified dispute with 
Stockdale (1837-40), to pass an Act protecting 
printers of Parliamentary papers from liability 
to actions for libel. On the other hand, in 
appealing to privilege to prevent the publica- 
tion of debates, the Commons had put Wilkes 
into the position of a representative of a just 
and irresistible popular demand (1771) and 
they have more prudently given up this pre- 
tension, as well as the inconvenient custom 
of excluding strangers” at a single mem- 
ber’s request. 

The constitution and structure of the House 
'of Commons has also a history of its own. 
In 1295, 37 counties and 116 boroughs were 
represented ; the Tudor period saw the addition 
of two English counties with two members, 
and 12 Welsh counties with one member each, 
and more than 80 boroughs. It was not until 
Charles II. ’s reign that the Palatinate of 
Durham first sent members to the House 
of Commons. The number of boroughs 
increased up to 1832, and in the inter- 
val 45 members had been added for Scot- 
land, 100 for Ireland, and five for the Uni- 
versities. After many proposals for reform,' 
the Keform Bills of 1832 and 1868 transfeiTed 
members fi’om many boroughs to the coun- 
ties, and increased the representation of 
Scotland and Ireland. Further alterations 
. wore made in 1886 ; and now the total 
Vis 670. [Beform,] In 1430 the franchise 
S' was declared to belong only to 40s, free- 
2-holders ; in 1707 a property qualification for 
members was required ; but the foliner was 
. enlarged by tho Bill of 1832, the latter 
abolished in 1868. [Election.] The origi- 
nal theory of the representative system under 
which a member was a delegate from a parti- 
cular place had always tended tb ^ tacitly 
dropped in favour of the wider senatorial 
theory that each member rcpresenls the whole 
Commons; and occasional endeavours in the 
fifteenth century to require fron^ can^dates 
residence as a qualification were ^forti^tely 
never acted on. A greater necelsity. ^as to 
atrecq^hen the in^pendence o^thovMouse 
and 1^6 its ropremtative character aj^ality 
by exduding lawyer».(1372, 1404) Aai|feiners 
(1350, &o.), and ^eri^(ldi72 ana|||tei||rrd^ ; 
but the ** undertakers ” of the vineeipi and 
aevehteenth centuries, and the^ j^aceSen qf 


the eighteenth century, were not satisfactorily 
excluded till the rule established in 1707 
disqualifying pension holders, and even 
ob^in^ members appointed to ofiELce to seek 

^ut the essential defect in the Commons as 
a representative House up xo 1832 lay else- 
where. The representative system which 
when first constituted in the thirteenth cen- 
tury was an honest reflex of the social state, 
failed to expand to meet the expansion of 
society; the villeins who were unfit for 
representation in 1295 had acquired practical 
independence before 1381 ; the boroughs 
which were worthy of representation at 1296 
fell into decay as the centre of gravity of the 
population shifted from the south of England 
to the north. Thus the Commons of the six- 
teenth century had ceased to be a just repre- 
sentation of contemporary wealth and intelli- 
gence; yet reform was delayed till it was 
almost enforced by revolution, a pregnant 
lesson which statesmanship will do well to 
learn of history. [Parliament.] 

Hatsell, Preoedentg ; Hallam, Middle Ages 
and ConetitutionalHietory; Gneirt, Fmoaltunp«- 
vecht and Das Self-government; May, Contititu» 
tional Hietory ; Coobett, Parliamentary History, 
tLiidJournals of House of Commons ; and especially 
Stubbs, Constitutional History ; and May, Treatise 
on Procedure and Practice of ParliamonL 

[A. L. S.] 

Commonwealth, Tke, a tcim for- 
merly employed to si^ify the general weal, 
and the nation with its inhabitants, was 
specially adopted to designate the government 
which intervened between the death of Charles 
I. in Jan., 1649, and the establishment of 
• Cromwell’s Protectorate in Dec., 1653. After 
the forcible ejection of certain of its mem- 
bers by Colonel Pride, Doc. 6, 1648, the House 
of Commons consisted of eighty members. On 
Feb. 6, 1649, seven days after the execution 
of Charles, this mutilated House resolved that 
the House of Peers ought to be abolislied, and 
on the next clay adopted' a similar resolution 
with regard to the oflice of a king. These 
resolutions were afterwards enlodged in Acts 
of Parliament, and a further Act passed 
enacting that the people of England and of 
all the dominions thereto belonging should 
be governed as a Commonwealth and free 
State (May 19, 1649) ; the executive was 
vested in a Council of State of forty-one 
members, re-elected by the Parliament yearly, 
the exception of three or four members, 
this Council always consisted of members of 
Parliament. The average attendance of the 
House was about fifty, and as the most active 
members of the Council w^o also the most, 
active members of Parliament, it was the 
; Council which was mainly responsible for the 
policy of the government. There was no indi^ 
vidual responsibility ; all 'work being done by 
committees formed of members of the Council, 
and of the Parliament, and of both bodies 
united, . 
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The Republic rested entirely for its main- 
tenanee on the army. . Yet amongst tko mass 
of officers and soldiers no desire was felt for 
the continued existence of the present Parlia« 
ment Before the exefl||ition of Charles a 
project drawn up by Ireton had been ppre- 
sented to Parliament, demanding its speedy 
dissolution, and proposing the election of 
triennial Parliaments, a reform of the elec- 
toral system, and a redistribution of seats. 
The Parliament was, however, unwilling to 
decree its own dissolution, and the dangers 
with wh’ch the new government was sur- 
rounded justified its refusal to take the ques- 
tion into consideration. It had to face the 
hostility of the Presbyterian section of the 
Puritan party, as well as of old Royalists and 
Irish Catholics. Both in Ireland and Scotland 
the Prince of Wales was proclaimed king of 
the throe countries. Prince Rupert ruled the 
Channel at the head of some revolted ships. 
Foreign princes refused to recognise the 
Republic. Dangerous mutinies broke out 
amongst the Fifth-Monarchists and Levellers 
in the army. These, however, were quickly 
suppressed, by the energy and decision of 
Cromwell and Fairfax in dealing with the 
mutineers. An Act was passed to restrain the 
press (Sept. 20, 1649). An engagement to be 
true and faithful to the Commonwealth, 
as established without king or House of 
Lords, was required as a necessary pre- 
liminary to holding any office in Church or 
State (Oct. 12), and by a subsequent Act was 
rendered universal (Jan. 2, 1650), In Ireland 
Cromwell in nine months brought -the greater 
part of the country again into subjection to 
England. The following year his groat 
victories gained over the Scots at Dunbar 
(Sept. 3, 1650) and Worcester (Sept. 3, 1651) 
destroyed for the time all hope of a IVosby- 
terian or Royalist reaction, and reduced Scot- 
land to the condition of a subject province. 
A bill was introduced into Parliament for 
the union of the two countries. An Act 
was passed for the settlement of Ireland, 
which excepted from pardon all persons who 
had taken part in the massacre of 1643, and 
confiscated a large amount of land belonging 
to Irish Catholics (Aug. 12, 1652). A further 
hill was brought in for the planting of 
Protestant families on the land thus confis- 
cated. 

In March, 1649, the Coimcil of State 
appointed Milton its secretary for foreign 
tongues. After the victory of Worcester, 
foreign princes, who before refused to recog- 
nise the Republic, sought its friendship. 
During the two years in which Cromwell was 
reducing Ireland and Scotland, the Repub- 
licans in London had raised a formidable 
na'V’y — ^Prince Rupert, driven by Admir^ 
Blake from the mouth of the Tagus when 
sought refuge, saw his fleet dispersed and de- 
stroyed on the Mediterranean (1649). Com- 
mercial jealousy led to the pasBing of the 


Navigation Act (Oct. 9, 1651), intended to 
transfer the carrying trade of tb#' Dutch to 
Englishmen, and in the ensuing summer to 
the opening of hostilities with the United 
Provinces. In an engagement off Dover the 
English under Blake were worsted by the 
Dutch under Van 'fromp. In Feb., 1653, 
the hostile fleets again engaged off Portland 
Isle, when the Dutch were defeated and driven 
for refuge into the Texel. 

After the restoration of internal peace the 
question of the dissolution of the Parliament 
again rose into prominence. Various Acts 
had been passed by which the House sought 
to express its regard for religion and morality, 
hut the chief reform demanded remained un- 
executed, nor did it seem probable that the 
government, as at present constituted, would 
ever have the energy requisite for the attain- 
ment of practical results in the directions 
required. The reform of the law, a definite 
settlement with regard to the Church and the 
appointment of ministers, the termination of 
the system of sequestering the estates of 
former delinquents, and of governing by means 
of committees, appeared no nearer attainment 
than at the time of the institution of the Re- 
ublic. The impracticability of compromise 
etween the so-called Republicans, Vane^ 
Ludlow, and others, who sought to maintain 
the existing form of government, and those 
who were indifferent to the form the govern- 
ment should assume, so long as the pre- 
dominance of the Puritan party was assured, 
led to the sudden and forcible ejection of the 
members from their seats by Cromwell (April 
19, 1653). 

From this time, Cromwell was practically 
at the head of tho government, which was 
for the time carried on by a council of thirteen, 
including himself and eight other officers. 

In July, in answer to his summons, there 
met an assembly of 139 persons, known as 
the Little Parliament, or as Barehoncs’ Par- , 
liament, from the name of one of its memberi^, ® 
a leather-seller— Barbon, a London Baptist* 
It- was representative of the reforming party^ , 
and was divided nearly equally between a. 
more radical but small majority, and a hrgo^' 
less radical, minority. It passed Acts for thdl 
relief of debtors, for the registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, and the institution of 
civil marriages. It also brought in bills ’ 
affecting tho Poor Laws and tho administra- 
tion of justice. It voted the abolition of the 
Court of Chancery. It further voted that the 
choice of ministers should be vested in their 
parishioners, and rejected by a majority of 
two tho report of a committee in favour of 
the continuance of tithes. These votes on 
the Church question represented the triumphs 
of those who desired to effect the severance of 
Church and State. The minority, opposed to 
a voluntary system, took opportunity in the 
name of the Parliament <n resigning their 
authority to CromwelL The officers of tlic 



^trmy detenimod to restore tl^ executive into 
the hands « a single person, and, on Dec. 16, 
Cromwell was installed head of the govern- 
ment with the title of Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

Calendars of State Papers (fyimestic Series) 
during the Commonwealth, ^ited hy Mrs. 
Qreen; Scobell, Collection of Acts atid Ordi- 
nances made iu Parliament from 1640—1656; 
TUnrloe* Collection State Papers ; White- 
locke. Memorials of fSnglish Affairs ; Ludlow. 
Memoirs ; The Memoirs and JJfe of Colonel 
Ha*chinson, bj his Wife : Brodie, Constitutional 
History from the Accession of Charles I. to the 
Restoration ; Godwin, History of the Common- 
wealth of England ; Guizot, Oliver Cromwell and 
the English Commonwealth; S. R. Gardiner, 
The Commonwealth and Protectorate. For 
Scotland, see especially Letters and Journals 
' of Robert Baillie, which extend from 1637 to 1662 ; 

and Burton, History of Scotland; for Ireland, 
Carte, Collection of Original Letters and Paverst 
and A History of the Life of James, Bufce of 
Ormond, by the same author. q. j 

Compouxidera, The, were a section of 
the Jacobite party who wished for a rostora- 
tion of tho Stuarts, “but for a restoration 
accompanied by a* general amnesty, and by 
guarantees for the socurity of the civil and 
ecclesiiifitical constitution of the realm.” 
^hey obtained their name about 1692. The 
Compounders formed the main strength of 
the Jacobite party in England ; but the more 
violent party or Non-Compounders were all- 
owerful at St. Germains. Thefr leader at 
t. Germains was the Earl of Middleton, who 
resigned in 1693. They wore much offended 
by James’s Declaration in 1692, and shortly 
atterwards recommended that James should 
resign in favour of his son, on his refusal to 
accept these conditions, paii; of which was the 
observance of the Test Oath. The remainder 
of their history is merged in that of the party. 
[Jacobites.] 

Oompreliension Bill, The (1689), was 
scheme for tho relief of Protestant Dis- 
eenters proposed by the Earl of Nottingham. 

measure of similar tendency had been advo- 
^^ted on the occasion of the enactihont of the 
^ Test Act, but had been allowed to drop. 
Another proposal of similar tendency, a bill 
to relievo Protestant Dissenters from the 
penalties of the 35th of Elizabeth, suffered a 
simikr fate in 1680. Nottingham's Bill pro- 
vided that all ministers of the Established 
Ciiurch, and members of both Universities, 
should be freed from the necess^ of sub- 
scribing the Thirty-nine Articles, ^on signing 
a declaration that they approved,! and would 
support, “ the doctrine, worship, a^d g^^rem- 
ment of the Church of England !*’ scrupled 
ceremonies, such as the wearing of a si^fplice, 
the sign of the cross in baptism, tlm^adwsion 
godfathers and godmothers to 
and the reception of the Bnchar»1pB vpned- 
ingpoidtion, were left at discretip^ sipro^ 
bj^rion minister might acquire a||ithe^irivi* 


leges of a clergyman of the Church of England 
on subfutting to the imposition of the hands 
of a bishop. This bill was mutilated in 
the Upper House, and a petition substituted 
that the king would#all the houses of Con- 
vQsation “ to be adx^sed with in ecclesi&tical 
matters.” The Nonconformist clergy, them- 
selves accustomed to independence, and dis- 
liking formal subscriptions of faith and com- 
pulsory uniformity, were not anxious for the 
passing of the measure ; and sodhe scheme of 
comprehension was allowed to fall absolutely 
and finally to the ground. 

Compton, Henry {b. 1632, d. 1713), was 
younger son of the Earl of Northampton. 
After studying at Oxford he entered the army, 
but soon after relinquished the military for 
the clerical profession. In 1669 he was made 
a canon of Christ Church ; in 1674, Bishop of 
Oxford; and in 1675 was translated to 
London. He incurred the displeasure of 
James II. by disregarding the royal order pro- 
hibiting controversial sermons, and was sus- 
pended from his episcopal functions. He 
joined Danby and others in inviting William 
of Orange to England, and took a leading 
part in the Bevolution. Ho assisted in the 
coronation of William and Mary, but, being 
disappointed in his hopes of obtaining the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, from that time 
took little further part in public aflcairs. 

Compnrgation was a mode of defonco 
allowed oy Anglo-Saxon law. When a man 
was accused of any crime, he might, if he 
chose, purge himself by tho oaths of twelve 
men, if he could find that number to swoar to 
his innocoiice. After tho Conquest, compur- 
gation gradually foil into disuse, though it 
was specially retained as an alternative to 
ordeal of battle in certain chartered towns. 
The compurgators were not a jury, but 
a body of sworn witnesses to character. 
Compurgation was a custom common to all, 
or nearly all, the Teutonic tribes, and the 
number of compurgators required in early 
times varied according to the heinousness of 
the offonce, the rank of the accused and the 
accuser, and in some cases reached one 
hundred ; in England it was usually twelve. 

Thorpo, Ancient Laws, 76 ; Brunner, Schwurge- 
richt ; Stubbs, Const. Hist. ; Guizot, Civilisation 
in France, 

Comyil, John, Lord op Badenoch, mar- 
ried Marjory, daughter of Alan of Galloway. 
He^fSsaman of vast wealth and influence, 
and, Oh the competition for the Scotch throne 
in 1291, put in a claim as a descendant of 
Donald Bane. He had been named a regent 
of the Maid of Norway, and, irf 1289, was one 
of the Scotch commissioners sent to Salisbury 
to confer about the marriage of the young 
queen to Prince Edward of England. * 

Comyili John, called “ the Bed ” (d, 1306), 
was the son of John Comyn, of Badenoch, 
and Marjory, sister of «fohn BaBol. In 
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1298, after the battle of Falkirk (<KyO» he 
was ohoseiL one of the three guardians of 
Scotland, and in 1302 defeated the English 
troops at BosHd, 'whib in the following 
year’^he made an unraccessful attempt to 
relieve Stirling. In Feb., 1304, he laid down 
his arms and submitted to Edward I., whom 
he is said to have counselled to put Bruce to 
dea^h. Bruce met Comyn in the convent of 
the MinoriteSi at Dumfries, charged him with 
his treachery, and stabbed him, Feb. 10, 
1306. Bruce and Comyn were at this time 
the two rival claimants for Scotland — Oomyn 
as the gi^dson of 'DevorguiUa, having the 
same claim which John Baliol had success- 
fully established in 1292. 

Conadli Csrr (d. 629) was the son of 
Eocha, who resigned the kingdom of Dalriada 
in his favour, 627. In this year Conadh 
fought at the battle of Ardcorran in Ireland 
on the side of the Irish Dalriads ; and two 
years later was defeated at another battle 
jn Ireland, fighting against the (huithough 
and his own father, who was now apparently 
king of the Galloway Piets. 

Confirmatio Gi^arnm (1297) was 
the name given to an important document in 
which Edward I., under pressure from the 
barons and clergy, confirmed and extended 
the constitutional rights established in the 
two preceding reigns. It was obvious 
that the Great Charter, in the mutilated 
condition in which it had been left in 1225, 
was not sufficient guarantee against arbitrary 
taxation on the part of the king. Tho 
barons accordingly drew up a series of new 
articles t^^e added to the Great Charter, and 
those the king was obliged to concede. Tho 
articles were seven in number: — (1) The 
Charters are confirmed, and are to be kept 
in every point without breach. (2) Any 
judgment given henceforth contrary to the 
points of the Charters aforesaid by the 
justices, or by any other royal ministers, to 
be undone, and holden for nought. (3) Copies 
of the Charters are to be sent to the cathedral 
churches of the realm, and read twice a year 
to tbe people. (4) The bishops are to ex- 
communicate all who break the Charters. 
(6) Tho exactions by which the people have 
In former times been aggrieved not to be 
a precedent for the future. (6) For no busi- 
ness henceforth will the crown take such 
manner of aids, tasks, or prizes but by the 
common assent of the realm, and for the 
common profit thereof, saving the ancient 
aids and prizes due and accustomed. (7) For- 
asmuch as the commonalty of the realm have, 
oeen sore grieved with the maltote of wools^ 
we. at their requests, have clearly released it, 

' and have granted for us and our heirs that 
we will not take such thing nor any other 
without their common assent and good-will, 
laving to us and to our heirs the custom of 
wools, skins, and leather granted before by 
Hxsr.**42 


the commonalty aforesaid. — The ctllfirmation 
of the Charters may be held to complete the 
work begun at BunnjTnede. “It estab- 
lished,** says Bishop Stubbs, “the principle 
that for all taxation, direct and indirect, the 
consent of the nation must be asked, ami 
made it clear that all transgressions of that 
principle, whether within the letter of tlie 
law or beyond it, were evasions of the spirit 
of the constitution.** 

Stubbs, Const. Hist . ; Select Charters, 487, sc'ti. 

Cong4 d’Elire —“leave to elect** — is a 
Norman-French phrase, signifying the sovus 
reign’s permission for the dean and chapter 
of a vacant see to proceed to the election of a 
bishop. In pre-Norman times, the bishopa 
were, as a rule, appointed by the king in the 
witenagemot, though there occasionally occur 
instances of an election more or less free — as- 
in the case of Helmstan, Bishop of Winchester 
(839). After the Norman Conquest, the elec- 
tion became by degrees canonical, though 
even then the election was held in tho king’s 
chapel, and so much under his influence as to 
be little more than nominally free ; and tho 
dispute about investiture between Henry I. and 
Anselm ended in a compromise, by which the 
sovereign was to confer the temporal powers 
and the election was to be made by the chapter^ 

In 1 164 a clause in the Constitutions of Chiren- 
don mentions the custom that elections to. 
bishoprics should be “ by the chief clergy of 
the Church, assembled in the king’s chapel, 
with the assent of the king ; ” whilst, in 1214, 
John, by a special charter, made a grant to 
the chapters of free canonical election, re- 
serving, however, to the king tho right of 
licence and approval. This charter was con- 
firmed by Magna Chai’ta, and again in 1351 
by Edward III. ; and in spite of various 
attempts at interference on the part of the 
Pope, the crown as a rule managed to secure 
the appointment of its nominees. In 1534, 
an Act of Henry VIII, provided that witb{jt;n 
the conge (Velire the king was also to send the ' 
name of the |>er 80 ii he wished to be elected ; 
and that if the election is delayed beyond ; 
twenty days after the issuing of the royal i 
licence, or if any other than the royal nomi- 
nee was chosen, tho dean and chapter were to 
incur the penalties of Praemunire (q.v.). It 
was also provided that after a delays of twelve 
days on the part of the chapter the king . 
might fill up the vacant see by letters patent. 
The method of this Act still prevails in Eng- 
land. In Ireland, before the Irish Church 
Act of 1869, the nominations were mode by • 
letters patent. [Bishop.] 

Conffletoil} Henry Brooke Parnell, 
Lord (7. 1776, d. 1842), was the second 
son of the Bight Hoh. Sir John Parnell, 
Chancellor' of the Exchequer in Ireland. His 
elder brother being bom a cripple without the 
use of speech, the estates were settled upon 
Henry by a special A.ct of Paiiiament, 1789. 
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He enteH^^arliftment in 1802 m member 
for Portarlington. He devoted himself, espe- 
cially during his Parliamentary career, to 
the questions of the Com. Law Heform and 
Catholic Belief, and soon became promi- 
nent as a champion in the Opposition. He 
also published several pamphlets of some 
weight on these questions. He was chairman 
of the Finance Committee in the session of 
1828. His motion, in 1830, with regard to 
the Civil List, on which the ministry was out- 
voted, produced the downfall of the Welling- 
ton administration. He afterwards sat for 
Quean’s County for twenty-seven years, and 
subsequently represented Dundee, being cre- 
ated a peer August 11, 1841. He died by his 
own hand, May, 1842. 

Conixigfsby, Thomas, Earl (<f. 1729), was 
member for Leominster during the reign of 
William III. He was a busy and unscru- 
pulous Whig.” He accompanied the king to 
Ireland in the capacity of Paymaster-General, 
On the departure of William to England he 
^ was created one of the Lords Justices. To- 
gether with his JoUeaguos, ho was guilty of 
hanging a man named Gafney, who turned 
informer in a murder case. He superintended 
%nd signed the Treaty of Limerick. During 
Ihe next six months, by his unprincipled 
rapacity, and by the favour he snowed to 
Koman Catholics, he succeeded in alienating 
all classes, and was recalled. In 1701 we find 
him voting for the Resumption Bill, although 
he had received considerable grants of Irish 
land. “He was,” says Macaulay, “an un- 
principled man : he was insatiable of riches ; 
and he was in a position in which riches were 
easily to be obtained by an unprincipled 
man.” After the death of Queen Anne, 
Coningsby was created a peer of Great 
Britain. 

Oonnailgllt. The ancient kingdom of 
IS., Connaught, originally called Olnegmacht, 
^/J^comprised, roughly speaking, the present 
;<jounties of Galway, Mayo, Sligo, Roseommon, 
:Leitrim, and Cavan, afterwards added to 
Ulster. According to tradition, when the 
Scoti established themselves in Iceland, their 
;• great chief, Tuathal { d , circa 160 a.d.), 
reigned over Munster, Leinster, and Olneg- 
macht, and in the great division of the 
country between his grandson Con, or Cond, 
** of the hundred battles,” and the; rival king. 
Mug of Munster (whence camflf! the terms 
Leith-Cuinon, “ Con’s half,” for ndtth Ireland, 
and Leith-Mogha, “ Mug’s half,?’ for south 
Ireland), the district now knowi| as ^unty 
Clare, which had originally ^loi^d to 
Olne^acht, Was , transf errea Master.! 

About this time the name of the ]i|igd|^wM 
changed from Olne^adbt to Con|pun|. In 
the reign of Kii^ Laegl^re, .C ol t WMt was 
converted to Christianity hr 
(about 433). In the time of 
Irish fentarchy, Connaught was | £aivifrcoin» 


^t kingdom, owing allegiance to the Ard« 
Biagh, or chief monarch of Ireland, usually 
chosen from the kings of Meath. Its bower 
was at its height^ 561, when Fergus 
defeated the Ard-Bisfh Diarmid at the battle 
of Sligo ; but soon afterwards the kiuflpdom 
split up into princii)aliti68, and continued 
through the Danish invasion, in which the 
nobles unpatriotically sided with the invader, 
though they afterwards changed sides and 
aided Brian Born in winning the great battle 
of Clontarf (1014). Soon after this, the great 
sept of the O’Connors of Roscommon be- 
came prominent in Connaught, and he^n to 
wage civil war with the O’Neils of Ulster 
and the O’Briens of Munster. Turlogh 
O’Brien drove the reigning O’Connor from 
his kingdom in 1079, but Turlogh O’Connor 
overran the whole of Munster in 1118, and 
followed this up by taking Dublin. His son, 
Boderic O’Connor, claimed the title of Ard- 
Biagh of Ireland, and was crowned with ^eat 
pomp in Dublin in 1166. Soon afterwards he 
drove Dermot Maemurrough, King of Leinstor, 
from his kingdom, whereupon the latter * 
sought help from Henry II. of England, and 
the English invasion followed. Boderic, a 
man of indolent disposition, made little at- 
tempt at resistance, but did homage to Henry 
in 1175, when the sovereignty of Ireland 
was reserved to him with the exception of 
Dublin, Meath, Leinster, Waterford, and Dun- 
garvan. His son, Cathal, pursued the same 
policy on John’s visit to Ireland in 1210. 
Henry III., however, by a great breach of 
good faith, granted the country, in 1225, to 
Bichard de Burgh, and after a terrible 
struggle he succeeded in holding his own 
against the O’Connors, who were, as usual, 
split up into several factions ; and the sept 
was almost annihilated in the reign of Edward 
II., when Felim O’Connor joined Edward 
Bruce, and was defeated by his kinsman Rory, 
supported by the Burghs and Berminghams 
at Athenry (1316). About the middle of the 
century the Burghs of Connaught, the younger 
branch, threw off their allegiance to the 
English crown, and Connaught was divided 
between their leaders, while they changed 
their name at the same time to that of Burke. 
The race rapidly degenerated ; they adopted 
Irish manners and intermarried freely with 
the O’Connors, in spite of the Statute of 
Kilkenny (1367). The power of the latter 
re;pred, so that by the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VIII. they still claimed to bo 
kings, and had extended their dominiona to 
within twenty miles of Dublin. Their 
strength was, however, checlftd in the reign 
of Edward VI. by Sir Edward Bellingham, 
who built a castle at Athlone to curb Con- 
naught. In the reign of Elizabeth the Burkeas 
suffered a sterner punishment ; they had re- 
xnamed quiet during the Ulster and Munster 
insunrections, but at last, in 1676, when the 
hi^ Sir,. Nicholas Malby^was appointed 
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i^esident of Cojanaughtj they arose in rebel- 
lion. The whole or the country was in 
return laid waste by fire and swora, and the 
unfortunate race nearly exterminat-^ in that 
and the followinpp years# In 1560 Connaught 
ceased to be a kingdoin, and was divided into 
counties by Act of Parliament. Clare, or 
Thomond, originally part of Connaught, 
was soon afterwards added to it again, but 
after a little while again became part of 
Munster. [Burke ; O’Connor.] In the reign 
of Charles!, an Inquiry into Titlefin Connaught 
was made at the instance of Wentworth, 
afterwards Lord Strafford, when Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The idea was first mooted 
in 1634, but was laid aside in order to con- 
ciliate the Irish Parliament. As soon, however, 
as they had voted the necessary supplies, 
Charles broke his promise of making sixty 
years’ possession a bar to the claims of the 
crown, and, in 1635, issued a commission to 
inquire into defective titles in Connaught, 
wishing to dispossess the landlords and colonise 
the country on the plan which James I. had 
pursued in Ulster. After the juries had been 
warned what the consequences of contumacy 
would be, the commission went to work, and 
soon declared that the lands of the Burkes 
about Athlone — in fact, nearly three-fourths 
of the province — belonged to the crown. For 
this the foreman of the jury. Sir Lucas Dillon, 
was permitted to retain some of his own 
lands. In most cases the landlords had no 
title-deeds to show, and those who had were 
forced to pay large fines for their confirmation. 
In Galway alone the jury refused 'to find for 
the king ; they were fined £4,000 each and 
imprisoned, when the shoriflp, on whom a 
penalty of £1,000 was imposed, died. The 
Tramplantaiion to Connaught was effected 
during the Protectorate. Cromwell deter- 
mined, in 1663, to confine the Irish nation 
to the desolated province of Connaught, 
and declared that they must transplant them- 
selves thither within seven months on the 
penalty of death. There they were to be 
enclosed by a cordon of soldiers, to whom a 
strip of land, a mile wide, running roimd the 
coast and the Shannon, was assigned. The 
population was now reduced by war and banish- 
ment to about 860,000, and for them 800,000 
acres was set apart. By a summary process the 
estates of the Cathot’c gentry were cong- 
ested, according to their dejpee of complicity 
in the Irish reb^ion and their resistance to the 
Protectorate, in various proportions, from one 
to two-thirds, which were handed over to 
adventurers and Parliamentary soldiers, while 
they were forced to accept an equivalent 
across the Bhamion. After the appointed time 
j^d passed, an Irish gentleziian was hanged for 
refusing to transplant, and many hundreds, 
with their farces, were sent as slaves to 
Barbadoes- Many others were removed bodily, 
with what they co^d save of their posses- 
^aions, to Connaugbi The utmost seventy was 
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used in the process, noblo ladies, for instance, 
being compelled to go on foot, and all being 
reduced to the g^reatest misery. Some of the 
sons of the banished owners wandered about 
their old estates, living by outlawry and the 
hospitality of their fathers’ tenants. A sum 
of £20 was laid on the heads of these “ Tories,” 
in 1657, and their extennination decreed, to- 
gether with that of two other ‘‘beasts,” the 
wolf and the priest. After the liestoration an 
attempt was made (1661) to soften these con- 
ditions, the result of which was that it was 
declared that all Catholics who were innocent 
of rebellion should be restored to their estates. 
Those, however, who had accepted lands in 
Connaught were forced to abide by their 
bargains, and of those who returned from 
exilo but few obtainod any redress. 

O'Curry, Manusoript Materials of Ancient Irish 
Bistory; Fronde, English in Irelandf vol. i, j 
Cusack, Hist, of the Irish Nation : McGee, Hist, 
of Ireland ; Haverty, Hist, of Ireland. 

[L. C. S.] 

Connecticilt. [Colonies, American.] 

Conservative. [Tory.] 

Conservators of the Peace. These 
predecessors of our modem justices of the 
peace were persons entrusted with the duty 
of maintaining order and police in theif 
counties. Dr: Stubbs traces their origin to 
an edict of Hubert Walter in 1196. Accord- 
ing to this proclamation an oath against har- 
bouring or aiding thieves and robbers was to 
be taken by every one above fifteen years of 
age. This usage dates from Anglo-Saxon 
times; but its execution was now assigned 
to special knights appointed for the purpose. 
In 1230 and 1252 two or three knights are 
appointed in each shire for the conservation 
of the peace, and in 1253 wo find the'^shori^ 
summoning four men, and the reeve from 
each township, and twelve burghers from 
each borough, to execute the same functions ; 
and in the fifth year of Edward I. an oflicer 
bearing the title of “ Gustos Pacis,” or 
guardian of the peace, is elected in the county 
courts. Conservators of the same kind were 
appointed to carry out the provisions of the 
Statute of Winchester, which deals so largely 
with questions of local police. Dr. Stub^ 
considers that these offices were origin^y 
filled by the crown, but when vacant, by 
election of the shire-moot. In the first 
year of Edward III. “good men” were ap- 
pointed to guard the peace in each county, 
but appivrently were not elected like 
Edward I.’s “Custodes Pacis.” In the 
eighteenth year of Edward III. these .Con- 
servators of the Peace were commission^ t6 
hear and determine felonies, and sixteen years 
later received authority to do so regularly, 
and they became regular officials of the crown, 
from whom they henceforth derive all their 
authority. 

Stubbs, Conet, Hist. 
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Condlt', The Pass of, near Flint, is 
memorable for a narrow escape of Henir II«» 
who was surprised here in 1157 by the Welsh 
under Owen Gwynnedd. 

Consistory Courts* [Ecclesiastical 

JUKISOICTIOH.] 

Consols is the usual abbreTiation for the 
government stock, properly entitled Con- 
solidated Bank Annuities. It originated in 
the vear 1751, when an Act was passed oon- 
solidating several separate stocks bearing 
interest at 3 per cent. By the National 
Debt (Conversion) Act, 1888, the interest 
was redu^d to 2| per cent., and provision 
was made for a further reduction to 2} per 
cent., which took place in 1905. [National 
Debt.] 

Constable (derived from the Latin cornea 
atabuli, count of the stable) was originally 
an office in the Byzantine court, tho name 
in the West about 580 a.d. In 


Sngland it is used in several different senses. 

(1) It appears to have been first attached 
after the Conquest to the keepers of the royal 
castles, e.g., the Constable of the Tower, of 
Baynard’s Castle, of Chester Castle, &c., who 
rapidly acquired hereditary privileges, and 
exercised under weak kings usurped jurisdic- 
tions in common pleas, together with oppres- 
sive powers of imprisonment, which wore not 
finally abolished until 1403. 

(2) Tho Lord High Constable appears 
about the time of Stephen as one of tho 
domestic di^itarios 6t tho couri. The 
office existed indeed under the Norman 
kings, but was comparatively unimportant, 
and the first High Constable who is at all 
prominent in history is Miles of Hereford, 
one of "the chief supporters of the Empress 
Matilda. The High Constable may ho con- 
sidered to have succeeded to the duties of the 
j officer who, before the Conquest, wai known 
I, as the Staller ; he was quartermaster-general 
tf of the court and anny. From the Ifialogua 
•' (fo Scaceario we learn that he was also, in tho 
time of Henry II., one of the officers of the 
Exchequer, where he helped the Treasurer to 
check the accounts of the kiiig^s household 
'■ servants. As was the case with the other 
great offices of the royal household, the Lord 
High Constable had, before tho end of the 
reign of Heniy II., become an: hereditary 
dignity, and went, together with; the tenure 
of certain manors in Glouce8tersl:^w, and the 
castle of Caldecot in Monmouthsl^re, into the 
family of Bohun, through de 

Bohun, v/ho married the daughtei? and hei^ss 
of Milos of Hereford, and on ' 
of that lino in 1372 it was ' 
of Woodstock {d, 1397), who 
heiress of the seventh Earl of 

the accession of tho house of 

the office ceased to be hereditary, 
of Northumberland was made 
Henry IV. in 1399, but the ol 
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from him in 1403 and given to the Duke of 
Bedford. Subsequently the Duke of Somer- 
set was made Constable in 1450, but there 
seem to have been c^siderable gaps between 
many of the appoinments. The Lord High 
Constable, together with the Marshal, 
by the time of Edward I. acquired great 
powers in the management of the army; 
he superintended the mustering, billeting, 
and formation of troops, took care that 
those who owed service by their tenure 
sent the proper amount of men, and during 
the campaign held court for the trial of mili- 
tary offences. In 1296, Humphrey de Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford, together with Bigod tho 
Marshal, refused to take charge of an army 
destined for Guienne, availing themselves of 
the legal quibble that they were only hound 
to serve the king in person, and they gained 
their point. From this date also the judicial 
functions of tho Lord High Constable became 
important ; besides administering martial law, 
he was, with the Marshal, whose functions 
are by no means distinct, the presiding officer 
of the Court of Chivalry (q.v.), and, as sucli, 
decided questions of honour and heraldry. 
These powers became considerably enlarged, 
and tended to encroach on the jurisdiction of 
tho courts of common law, and were strictly 
limited in 1389. Edward IV., however, revised 
and increased the illegal powers for the pur- 
pose of punishing the Lancastrians. The 
Lord High Constable was empowered to take 
cognisance of all cases of high treason, “ to 
hear, examine, and conclude them, even 
summarily and plainly, without noise or show 
of judgment, on simple inspection of fact.^’ 
.Richard III. bestowed tho office on Henry 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, partly, per- 
haps, with the idea of making it hereditary 
again, for Buckingham was a descendant 
of tho Bohuns. The honour was conferred on 
his son Edward by Henrj’^ VII. Henry 
VIII., however, in 1514, finding that the fees 
of the office were exceedingly burdensome 
to tho crown, discharged Buckingham from 
his office. Since Buckingham's discharge 
the Lord High Constable has only been 
appointed for special occasions, such as 
the king’s coronation, and, in one single 
instance (in 1631), for trial by combat. The 
Duke of Wellington officiated as Lord High 
Constable at the last three coronations, ' 

(3) The Gofistahhs of the Hundred^ or High 
Cqirttahles, were officers who, under the 
Angieyin kings, performed in a subordinate 
capacity some of the duties which before the 
Conquest were entrusted to the head man, or 
reeve of the hundred. In i writ of Henry 
HI. (1252), it is provided that “ one or two 
<^ef constables should be constituted in 
every hundred, at whose mandate all thosef^ 
of his hundred sworn td arms should As- 
semble,” and by the Statute of Winchester 
(1^80) it Was ordered that in every hun- 
ored iMf franchise there diould be chosen two 
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or more constables to make the view of 
armour. They were elected by the court leet, 
and sworn in by the lord or his steward. 
In the reign of Elisabeth we find that 
they had the power of holding petty sessions 
for the hiring of servants. In 1844 it was 
provided that in default of appointments in 
the court leet, high constables might be 
chosen by justices at their special sessions. 
After the establishment and regulation of 
the county constabulary (between the years 
1839 and 1869), high constables having be- 
come practically useless, the justices of each 
county were directed to consider and de- 
termine whether it was necessary to continue 
the office in each hundred. [Hundred.] 

(4) The Petty Comtahle^ or Constable of 
the Vill, may, on the analogy of the constable 
of the hundred, be considered as the de- 
generate descendant of the tithing man. He 
also was elected in the court leet until the 
reign of Charles II., when, in virtue of a 
statute passed in 1673, the duty of nominating 
and swearing-in constables was by degrees 
transferred to justices of the peace. In the 
reign of George II. it was provided (in J[761) 
that no constable could bo sued without making 
the justice who signed the warrant a joint de- 
fendant. In 1 842 it was declared that, with the 
exception of certain privileged classes, every 
able-bodied man between the ages of twenty- 
five and fifty-five who contributed to the poor 
rates, or held a tenement of the annual value 
of £4, was liable to serve as constable. The 
election of the constabulary of - boroughs 
under the Municipal Corporations Act was 
placed in the hands of a watch committee in 
1832, and the duties of special const ablesj 
who might be sworn in to keep the peace on 
emei’gencies, were regulated by legislation in 
1827 and 1832. 

(5) The Lord Sigh Constable of Scotland 
can be traced back to the time of David I. 
In Scotland, the duties of the High Constable 
consisted in commanding the army while in 
the field, in the absence of the king, and, in 
conjunction with the Marshal, judging aU 
transgressions committed within a certain 
distance of the king’s palace, known as the 
chalmer of peace. In 1321, when Sir Gilbert 
Hay was made Earl of Errol, the office 
was made hereditary in his family. It was 
expressly reserved by the treaty of Union, 
and by Act of Parliament in 1747. It is now, 
however, purely honorary. 

Stubbs, Conat. Hist., i., ch. ii, and iii. 18. 
Select Charters ; Coke, InstituteSf iv. ; Lambard, 
Duties of Constables; Stephen, Commentaries, 
Statutes 5 and 6 Viet., c. 109 ; 32 and 33 Viet*, 
c. 47, and 35 and 36 Yiot., o. 92. 

'' ConstailCd, fourth daughter of William 
Hie Conqueror, married Alan, brother of the 
Duke of Brita^y, to whom ^r father 
the earldom of Bichmond. In 1090 she med^ 
it is said poisoned by some Of her husband^s 
vassals, who found her harsh |ind oppressive. 


Constance of- Britanny {d. 1201) was 
the daughter and heiress of Conan, Duke of 
Britanny. She was married to Geoffrey, son 
of Henry II., by whom she had two children, 
Arthur and Eleanor. After Geoffrey’s death, 
in 1186, she obtained the guardianship of her 
son and the government of the duchy, but 
was soon afterwards compelled to marry 
Banulf, Earl of Chester, who made himse^ so 
hated in Britanny that on Henry II.’s d^th, 
in 1189, he w'as driven out, and Constance 
restored to power. In 1196 she was seized 
by a body of troops under her husband, and 
imprisoned for eighteen months ; her comlucl , 
during this period in asserting the rights of 
the Bretons was most adverse to the interests 
of her son, in addition to which, she had 
quarrelled with her powerful mother-in-law, 
Eleanor, as well as with her husband, from 
whom she obtained a divorce in 1198. She .; 
now married Guy, brother of the Viscount of 
Thouars, by whom she had three daughters, 
from the eldest of whom, Alix, sprang the K 
Dukes of Britanny who played such an impor- 
tant part in the French wars of Edward IIT.'s 
reign. 

Constance of Castile {d. 1392) was 
the eldest daughter of Pedro the Cruel, and 
became the second wife of John of Gaunt, 
who inherited, through her, claims to the 
crown of Castile. 

Constantine {d- 820), son of Fergus, ex- 
pelled Conall, King of tho Piets, and obtained 
the Pictish throne (789), having in all i)roba- 
bility authority over Dalriada also. In 796 some 
monks from Lindisfamo visited his court, and 
for them he founded the church of Dunkeld. 

He was succeeded by his brother Angus. The 
reign of Constantine is chiefly memorable as 
marking tho date of tho first historical attacks 
of tho Norsemen on the British shores. It 
was in 793 that they harried the holy island 
of Lindisfame, and a few years later seized:^ 
upon the western islands, and slaughtered the 
monks of Iona. By these pirates, who hence- 
forward for several centuries continued their 
ravages, nearly all communications between 
Ireland and Scotland were in time broken off. ; 

Constantine {d. 877), son of Kenneth, \ 
succeeded his uncle Donald as King of the 
Piets, 863. His reign is chiefly remarkable for 
a series of conflicts with the Northmen, under 
Olaf the White, the son of Norsten the Bed. 
This chieftain is said to have conquered Caith- 
ness and Sunderland. When the Norwegians 
drove the Danes out of Ireland, the latter 
invaded Scotland, and defeated the Scotch 
king at Dollar and Inverdoret, at whicn last 
battle Constantine was killed. 

Constantine (^< 9*^2), son of Aedh, 
reigned over the kingdom of Alban, 900 — 
94C He was a man of vigour and, an 
experienced warrior. In 904 he cut to pieces 
ha Stmtheme an invading body of Danes, 
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under Ivan. Soon afterwards Le united 
the Pictish and Scottish Churches at , an 
ecclesiastical council held at Scone. In 908 
he procured the election of his brother 
Donald to the throne of Strathclyde, and 
in 918 joined the Northumbrians against 
the Norsemen, whose advance was checked 
by the allied armies at the battle of Cor- 
brilje -on-Tyne. Under the year 924 the 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us that amongst 
other mations the Scots chose Edward the Elder 
for father and lord. But these peaceful re- 
lations cannot have lasted very long, for in 
934 we find Edward’s successor, Athelstan, in- 
vading Scotland, and penetrating as far as Dun- 
otter, and ravaging the coasts of Caithness with 
his flfeet. Constantino, in retaliation, joined 
with the Norsemen and the Britons of Strath- 
Clyde in an attempt to wrest Northumbria 
^ from the English king, but the united forces 
^ were defeated at Brunanburh (q.v.), 937. In 
# 943 'Constantine resigned his crown, and be- 
came abbot of the monastery of St. Andrews, 
where ho died, 952, having, however, emerged 
for a short time, fn 949, to do battle with King 
Edred. 

Skene, Celtic Gotland; Anglo-Saxon Chron,; 

Burton, Biet . of Scotland . 

Constantiuft Chlorns, Emperor of 
Rome (292 — 306), ruled over the provinces of 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain, and seems to have 
spent most of his time in this country. But 
the story of his having married a British 
princess named Helena rests on no good 
authority. He defeated Allectus, and re- 
united Britain to the Empire. Ho died at 
York in the year 300. 

Constitutions. Colonial. [Australia ; 
Canada; Colonies.] 

Constitution, The Irish, of 1782. In 
1779 the Irish Volunteers, whom the care- 
i lessnessof the government and the undefended 
§> state of Ireland had allowed to become f ormid- 
able, had succeeded in frightening the govem- 
r^ment into repealing the trade restrictions. The 
! ' movement was contiii\ied,and, under the direc- 
tion of Grattan, aimed at legislative indopen- 
, , donee. In 1781 Lord Carlisle, the tew viceroy, 
was instructed to resist all efforts at legislative 
independence, hut nevertheless, notice was 
given of bills for tho repeal of Poynings’ 
Act (q.v.) and of the Mutiny ^ Act. The 
repeal of the first, pkeing tho ^Ish Parlia- 
ment more or less in the posifion of the 
English Parliament, could not be insisted, and 
was carried in Dec., 1781. The i^eal of tho 
Mutiny Bill, however, was not car|red,.ttiough 
moved by Grattan. When Parli|itet| again 
met, in Feb., 1782, the Volunteer^ nsS^ed a 
very threatening attitude, and ^hriot 

party, backedby the resolutions of mnwmon, 
and aroused by the motion o^^md iu 
Itome unimportant Acts passed mJBffiUind, 
proceeded, through Grattan, on 2!^ 
1782, to move a sort of declaratfin 


pendence, but they were beaten by 137 to 08. 
But, though the resolutions were lost, the 
principle on which they were based had 
been admitted by every one. The Parliament 
was now adjourned, and when it met again, in 
March, the North miiutoy was overthrown, 
and the Whigs were in' office. On April 17th 
Grattan was content to move an amendment 
in tho address demanding complete indepen- 
dence, and the House then adjourned to wait 
for an answer from England. On May 1 7 th re- 
solutions were passed in tho English Parlia- 
ment conceding the repeal of Poynings’ Act, I 
and of the statute 6 George I. and a biennial 
Mutiny BilL On May 27th the Irish Parlia- 
ment received tho news, and immediately voted 
£100,000 and 20,000 men for the war. Flood 
indeed attempted to declaim against Eng- 
land’s concessions as insufficient, but failed, 
and tho House resolved “that the right of 
legislation of tho Irish Parliament in all cases, 
internal and external, had been already 
asserted by Ireland, and fully admitted bj’' 
England.” The constitution of 1782 was thus 
conceded ; though hailed with enthusiasm at 
the time, it made con uption on a largo scale 
necessary, and hastened on the Union as 
achieved in 1800. 

Grattan, Life of Grattan ; Staubope, BUt, of 
Eng , ; Adolphus, Hist, of George III. 

Consuls are persons empowered to take 
charge of the trading and commercial interests 
of British subjects in foreign towns. They 
wore introduced in the sixteenth century, but it 
was not till tho end of the seventeenth that 
it became customary to appoint them regu- 
• larly. Their duties are to give advice and 
assistance to English traders ; to settle their 
disputes where possible ; to guard the legal 
rights of British subjects under foreign juris- 
diction ; and to report on the trade of the 
country in which they are resident. By the 
Consular Marriage Act (12 and 13 Viet., c. 68), 
consuls are empowered to celebrate marriages 
between British subjects resident in their 
district. They can take evidence on oath as 
to crimes committed on British ships, and are 
empowered to send home tho offenders for 
trial ; and they are also to exercise a general 
superintendence over British shipping, so as 
to seo that the Merchant Shipping and other 
Acts are not violated. In some cases British 
consuls are also diplomatic agents or charges 
d* 4 iftiireSt empowered to communicate with 
the Foreign Offices of the states in which 
they are stationed, and in this case they are . 
called Consuls- General, In Turkey and the 
Levant the consuls-general exercise the powers 
conceded under the capitulations between 
England and the Porte, and are supreme 
judges of the consular courts. British consult 
ai’O allowed to trade in sotne towns, while at 
otjier stations this privilege is refused. 

Ooiltrolt Boabb of. [East India Com- 



CoATOatildle Aetv The (1664), enacted 
that any one over sixt^n vears of age {jre- 
sent at an unlawful assemDly or conventicle 
was to incur fine or imprisonment. A con- 
venticle was defined as an assembly of more 
than five persons, besides the members of a 
family, met together for holding worship not 
according to the Church of England. In 
1670 the Act was amended, and the penalties 
greatly lessened, but a severe fine was im- 
posed on any one who lent his house for such 
meetings. The Conventicle Act was repealed 
by the Toleration Act of 1689. 

Convention, The (1688—9), is the name 
given to the Parliament which met after the 
abdication of James II. to settle the succes- 
sion. It met on Jan. 22nd. It first placed 
the administration and the disposal of the 
revenue in the hands of William of Orange. 
The Commons declared the throne vacant, and 
voted that it was inconsistent with the safety 
of the kingdom that it should be governed by a 
Popish king. The Lords, after much discussion, 
negatived the resolution that the throne was 
vacant, Danby’s party asserting that the 
crown had devolved on Mary. Disputes there- 
upon broke out between the two Houses. After 
a conference, the Lords yielded, and a resolu- 
tion was passed that the Prince and Princess 
of Orange should be declared King and Queen 
of England. Soon afterwards AVilliam and 
Mary arrived in England, and the crown was 
tendered to them, and accepted (Feb. 13|. 
As soon as the new ministry was establishea, 
the question was broached whether the Con- 
vention should be turned into a Parliament. 
A bill declaring the Convention a Parliament 
passed the Lords, and after a sharp debate was 
accepted by the Commons. It contained a 
clause requiring members of both Houses to 
take the oaths to the new king and queen. 
“ Such,” says Hallam, “ was the termination 
of that contest which the house of Stuart 
had maintained against the liberties, and of 
late against the religion, of England; or 
rather, of that far more ancient controversy 
between the crown and the people which had 
never been wholly at rest since the reign of 
John.” [Revolution,] 

Parliamentary Hiet.; Banke, Hist, of Eny.; 
Btimet, Hist, of His Oun Time; Macaulay, Hist, 
of Eng . ; Hallam, Const. Hist. 

Convention Bill, The, passed by the 
Irish Parliament in 1793, declared the assem- 
blage of persons calling themselves represen- 
tatives of the nation, under any pretence 
whatsoever, illegal. Fitzgibbon carried it, in 
spite of the violent opposition, of Grattan and 
the Dnke of Leinster. 

Convention of Betates, The (1680), 
was the name given to the Scottish Parlia>N 
ment which assembled on li^Iarch 14, 1680, 
after the lE^volution. On the 4th of 
the Estates passed a resolution dedari^ tnat 
King James YIL, being a professed 


did assume the regal power and acted as king 
without taking the oath required by law, 
and hath by the advice of evil and wicked 
councillors invaded the fundamental constitu- 
tion of this kingdom, and altered it from a 
legal limited monarchy to an arbitrary 
despotic power, and hath exercised the same 
to the subversion of the Protestant religion, 
and the violation of the laws and liberties of 
the nation, inverting all the ends of j^cm- 
ment, whereby he luith forfaultcd all, right to 
the crown, and the throne is becoml^fc vacant.” 
On the 11th of April the Estates adopted the 
Claim of Highly which declared the funda- 
mental liberties of the kingdom of IScotlnnd, 
and stated that no Papist could be King of 
Scotland, and that the Scottish Church was 
Presbyterian, and finally declaring that 
William and ^lary were King and Queen of 
Scotland. Two days later (April 13) a 
number of resolutions, called the Artkles 0 
Grievancesy were voted. These set forth a 
number of acts done under the authority ot 4 
bad laws which the Estates desired to have ^ 
repealed. The Convention exercised the 
executive authority in Scotland till the crown 
had been duly offered to and accepted by 
William III., when it became a Parliament. 

Acts of Parliament of Scotland, if. j Burton, 
Hiit. of Scotland, yii. 285. 

Convention Parliament, The (1660), 
is the name given to the assembly which es- 
tablished the Restoration of Charles II. It 
assembled April 26, 1660, on the dissolution of 
the “Rump.” It immediately accepted the 
Declaration of Breda (q.v.), and issued an 
address inviting Charles to accept the crown. 
On the return of Charles, the discussions of the 
Convention turned chiefly upon the questions 
of the amnesty, the settlement of the claims of 
property which had changed hands, the settle- 
ment of the Church, and the royal revenue. In 
regard to the first, tlie amnesty was voted for al]l^ 
but the judges of Charles I. In regard to th^J 
second, an Act of Indemnity and Oblivion WEB " 
brought in to prevent holders of land seques-. 
trated during the interregnum regaining 
possession of their property. The old feudal 
claims of the (Town for fines upon alienation^ 
reliefs, wardships, &c., were abolished, and 
the crown revenue was fixed at £1,200,000 
a year, raist^d partly from the excise, and 
partly from tunnage and poundage now 
granted to the king lor life. After much dis- 
cussion, the settlement of the Church was left 
open when the Parliament was dissolved on 
December 29th, 1660. 

Convocatioii is the name given to 
the general assembly of the clergy of the 
Idngdom. The organisation of the Church 
gave its councils great importance in 
early times, and under the Korman kings 
this cononiar activity was still further de- 
veloped. The Church had its synods of the 
nation, the province, and the diocese; they 
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were attended by prelates, chapters, arch- 
deacons, and the parochial clergy. In general 
history, these synods became important as 
clerical taxation was introduced. As this 
became customaiy’^, diocosan representatives 
were sent to the provincial Convocations 
for the pur^se of giving their assent to 
taxation, llie first definite instance of re- 
presentation in Convocation is found under 
Arcliftshop Stephen .Langton, in 1225. In 
1283 a rule was laid down tW each bishop 
should summon to Convocation two proctors 
of the clergy of his diocese and one proctor 
from each cathedral or collegiate church, who 
were to have full power of consenting to such 
measures as the community of the clergy 
think fit. This was the constitution of the 
Convocation of the province of Canterbury, 
That of the province of York, dating from 
279, contained two proctors from each arch- 
eaconry. Besides these elected members 
wore bishops, abbots, priors, deans, and 
^ archdeacons, as ex^offleio members. 

The jealousy between the two archbishops, 
and the difficulty in reconciling their claims, 
led, in the twelfth century, to quarrels. 
National Church councils became almost 
impossible, and ecclesiastical questions were 
discussed separately by the two Convocations. 
Such matters as concerned ordinary discipline 
were decided for themselves. On other 
matters they presented petitions to the king, 
which were called gravamina. 

When Edward I., in 1295, organised 
more completely the parliamentary repre- 
sentation of tho several estates, he wished 
also to incorpoKite tho clergy with tho 
parliamentary system. For this purpose he 
summoned to Parliament, by separate writs 
addressed to each bishop, tho proctors of tho 
chapters and the parochial clergy, together 
with bishops, deans, and archdeacons per- 
,^.|,.Sonally. Thus the Convocations were sum- 
^&oned as spiritual councils of the archbishops, 
f^^d the proctors were further summoned to 
^iparliament by the clause of the king’s writ 
the bishops, known, from its first word, as 
the “ prmmunientes ” clause. In this way the 
two Convocations were to be worked into the 
parliamentary system, while retaining their 
position as spiritual councils besidos. 

The clergy, however, showed great reluc- 
tance to enter into this arrangement. ^ Pro- 
bably they thought that they were sufiSciently 
represented by the lords spiritua), and ^d 
not wii^ to be drawn into parliam^tary dis- 
putes, in which their own privilegfes might 
suffer. The crown in vain addressed letters 
to the archbiBhops, urging them |to c^pel 
the attendance of the clencal estsle. :^^ter 
1340 the crown acquiesced in theiTraljiigthat 
clerical taxes should 1)6 granted ii| €o#oca- 
tion, and in the fifteenth century t|e 
ance in Parliament of clerical. pr!^tbrl|died 
away. The duty of voting taxes » the 
summons of Convocation at the saiae tralie dS 


Parliament, but this was from motives of 
convenience, and did not affect the indepen- 
dence of Convocation. 

In the weakness of the clergy before the 
royal power. Convocation was us^ by Henry 
YIII. to bring about the separation of the 
Eng^sh Churdi from the Church of Rome* 
The clergy were informed that they had in- 
curred the penalties of the Act of Prmmunire 
by recognising Wolsey’s legatine authority, 
which had been recognised by the king him- 
self. Iniquitous as was this penalty, the 
clergy were helpless against the king, and 
Convocation, in 1530, assented to a large sub- 
sidy to appease the royal wrath. In the bill 
w’hich granted it, the royal supremacy w^as 
admitted, with the proviso “as far as Christ’s 
law allows.” The Act of Submission, 1533, 
practically abolished the legislative powers of 
Convocation. It established that Convocation 
“is, always has been, and ought to be, 
summoned by royal writ ; ” there was to be 
thenceforth no legislation without the king’s 
licence, and a revision of the existing canon 
law was committed to a mixed commission of 
clergy and laity. 

Henceforth, during the sixteenth century, 
the Convocation of the province of Canter- 
bury was recognised as expressing the 
opinions of tho clergy, and worked with Par- 
liament in framing tho formularies and laws 
of the Church. The Prayer-book and the 
Articles received the sanction of Convocation 
before being submitted to Parliament. In 
1604 Convocation drew up a new body of 
Canons, which wore sanctioned by tho king, 
but were not ratified by Parliament. These 
Canons remain as the basis of ecclesiastical 
law for tho clergy, but are not legally binding 
on clergy or laymen except where they in- 
corporate previous laws. 

After the Restoration Convocation was sum- 
moned, in 1661, to revise the Prayer-book and 
re-model the Canons. In this matter it did 
little; but this assembly is remarkable as being 
the l^t Convocation which granted a clerical 
subsidy. During the Commonwealth the 
clergy had been taxed with the laity, and 
there seems to have been a general agreement 
that this mettod was more convenient. Ac- 
cordingly, this clerical privilege was abolished 
by a private compact between Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon and Archbishop Sheldon. 
The important constitutional change was made 
witkafit any parliamentary authority (1662). 
Convocation thenceforth ceased to grant 
taxes and to have any political importence. 
The clergy, being merged in tl^e estate of the 
Commons, became electors for members of 
the Lower House. 

In ^689 William III. was desirous of ex- ^ 
tending the limits of the Church, and of in- 
trodumg alterations whidbi would allay the 
scruples of Dissenters. A commission was 
appoint^ to draw up a scheme which was to 
: be submitted to Convocation.- Convocation 
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flat in two Houses: the bishops in the Upper 
House, the other officials and proctors in the 
Lower. The struggle of parties took place 
over the election of a prolocutor, or president, 
of the Lower House, and those opposed to any 
change were in a considerable majority. 
After this the Lower House showed such de- 
cided difference of opinion from the Upper 
that nothing could be done, and Convocation 
was soon prorogued. It was not summoned 
again for ten years (1700), when the differ- 
ences between the Upper and Lower House 
were still more openly shown. Finally, the 
Lower House refused to submit to the arch- 
bishop’s prorogation, and a^oumed by its 
own authority. The next Convocation, in 
1702, resumed the question of the archbishop’s 
right of prorogation, and the conflict between 
the two Houses continued. At length, in 
1717, the writings of Hoadloy, Bishop of 
Bangor, excited great yrrath amongst the 
clergy, and gave rise to what is known as the 
“ Bangorian controversy.” As it was clear 
that the Lower House of Convocation would 
censure Hoadloy, who was a favourite with 
the government, Convocation was prorogued 
by royal writ, and was not again summoned 
for business till 1852. It is true that it met 
formally till 1741, when the Lower House 
agreed to admit the president’s right of pro- 
rogation, but it refused to receive a commu- 
nication from the Upper House. Being 
judged incorrigible, it was not again called 
together till its revival in 1852, a revival due 
to the increased interest in ecclesiastical affairs. 

The Convocations of the two provinces 
now meet with the sessions of Parliament. 
They are summoned by a writ from the 
crown to the archbishops. In the Upper 
House of each Convocation sit the archbishop 
and bishops ; in the Lower House, the deans, 
archdeacons, with proctors elected to repre- 
sent the cathedral chapters and the beneticed 
clergy. ♦ 

Bp. Gibson, Sj/nodus Anglicani; Wilkins, 

Concilia; Cardwell, SyiwdLaliai Hody, flwt. of 

Councils and Convocation} Lathbuiy, Hist of 

Convocation, [M. C.] 

Conway, Henhy Seymour, Marshal 
(5. 1720, d. 1795), was the second son of the first 
Lord Conway. After serving in the army, in 
1741 he was returned to Parliament for High- 
ham Ferrers, In 1757 ho was appointed 
second in command of the Rochefort ex- 
pedition, imder Sir John Mordaunt. In 1761 
he commanded the British troops in Germany, 
in the absence of the Marquis of Granby. At 
the end of George II.’s reign, Conway had 
been appointed Groom of the Bedchamber, 
and he was continued in that office by t||te 
new king, imtil his independent conduct add 
his opposition to i^e ministry on the question 
of general warrants, c<^t him alike this post 

* Associated with each Convocatioa since 1886 
there has been a House of Xeymen. These are 
purely oonsultatire bodies. 


and all his military commands. On Kocking- 
ham’saccession to power, Conway was appointed 
joint Secretary of State with the Duke of 
Grafton, and leader in the House of Commons; 
and, unfortunately for liimself , was pei*8uaded 
by “ his evil genius,” Horace Walpole, to hold 
his ground, until he could no longer retreat 
with credit in 1768. During the later years 
of that period, the policy of the cabinet towards 
the American colonics had been directl}*^ opj^sed 
to Conway’s views. On the king’s demand for 
Wilkes’s exclusion from Parliament, he “ con- 
fessed that he had not the courage to face the 
consequences of a step which would make 
every second Englishman a rebel at heart, and 
convert London into a hostile capital.” He 
accordingly resigned the seals, but acted as 
an unpaid member of the cabinet until the 
return of Lord Chatham and the resignation 
of Lord Camden, when he refused any longer^ 

“ to provide respochibility for the whole ad- ' 
ministration.” When the Marquis of Granby 
was dismissed from the command of the army, * 
his place was offered to Conway, and declined. 

In 1772 he was appointed Governor of Jersey. 
Ten years later he became Commander-in-chief 
of all the Forces. In the «vme year he bi-ought 
forward a motion, praying that his hlajesty 
would terminate the war with the Colonists. 
This was lost by only one vote ; and when he 
brought forward the same motion a few 
months later, he carried it against Lord North 
by a majority of nineteen. In the following 
year he retired into private life. Conway 
was a brave soldier, and a man of unsullied 
integrity. Of his character as a stfitosman 
Lord Stanhope says : — “ Bravo though he was 
in the field, spirited and ready though he was 
in debate, he ever seemed in counsel irresolute 
and wavering ; so eager to please all parties 
that he could satisfy none, and quickly swayed 
to and fro by any whisperer or go-between 
who CfiUed himself his friend.” . 

Stanhope, Hist, of Eng.; Trevelyan, Earl^.i' 
Tears of C. J. Fox; Walpole, Mem. of Georgs: 
III.; Chatham Correspondence. 

Conyors, Sir John. [Robin of Redes- , 
DALE.] 

Cook, Captain James (5. 1728, d, 1779), 
the famous navigator, first gained notoriety 
in Canada, where he did good service at 
the siege of Quebec, 1759, and subsequently 
surveyed the coast of Newfoundland. In 
1768, being sent to the Pacific for the 

R so of observing the transit of Venus, 
icovered New Zealand and New South 
Wales (April, 1770) ; and four years later 
made a second voyage of discove^^ in which 
hq again visited New ^Zealand. His conduct 
to the natives at first was such as to excite 
their hatred, but in his subs^uent voyages 
he. invariably followed a condfiatory policy. 

On Cookie third voyage, undertaken with the 
view of ffiscovering a north-west passage to 
he visited the Sandwich Islands, and 
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pushed his exploratious to the western coast 
of America. Ho was murdered as he was 
returning from this voyage by the natives of 
Owhyhoe, in the Sandwich Islands. Captain 
Cool^s ability as a surveyor and explorer is 
the more noteworthy from the fact that he 
began life as a common sailor, and was entirely 
without education. 

COoke, Sir Anthony {b, 1504, d. 1576), 
a man of great learning, was selected as 
preceptor to Edw’ard VI. when Prince of 
Wales. In 1653 he was committed on sus- 
picion of being concerned in the plot to put 
Lady Jane Grey on the throne. 

Coomassief the capital of King Coffee 
Calcalli, King of Ashantee, was entered by 
the British troops, under Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
Feb. 5, 1874; and again by Sir F. Scott’s 
'force, Jan. 18^ 1896. [Ashantee.] 

Co-operation. The aim of co-operation 
may bo said to be to enable workers to work 
“ not in the interest of, nor in order to enrich, 
one individual, 0x4 a few, but in the interest 
of the general body of those who are con- 
cerned, both as workers and as consumers of 
the ordinary necessaries of life” (Acland 
and Jones). The societies that have as yet 
been foraied with this view are of three 
kinds. (1) The Distributive Societies t or J?«- 
tail Stvr$8. Of these there were, in 1908, 
upwards of 1,400 in Great Britain, with 
2,404,593 members, and £30,037,352 share 
capital. They sell goods for ready money 
only. The profits at the end of every quarter 
are* divided amongst the members according 
to the amount of their purchases, V2) The 
Wholesale Societies^one in England (founded 
in 1864), and one in Scotland (founded in 
1868). They supply the retail stores with 
goods; in 1908 their combined receipts 
amounted to over thirty-two millions. Their 
^;limanagiDg committees are elected by the 
lEtores. (3) Manufacturing or Productive 
Societies and Federal Oorti Mills, The returns 
as to co-operative agriculture in liW8 were 
not very satisfactory. Co-operation ooes not 
make great headway in farming. These 
societies, with some exceptions, are <g»mbined 
in a Co-operative Union, founded 'in 1869. It 
is the object of this Union to abolish false 
dealing in any shape or form, and to con- 
ciliate the conflicting interests ^ the capi- 
talist, the worker, and the purchilser.” The 
Union holds an Annual Rationed Coi^^Ms, 
at which matters that concern do-op6^tion 
are discussed — ^such as the be8t; met|^ of 
voting in societies, the check sy^^m, itduca-, 
tion, Store mana^ment, surplus co* 
operative journalist^, &c, I 4 

“Co-operation,” it has been Jj^d,®oon- 
'siders profit to belong to ihe 9 

to any one section of it, whetlil^ ave 
employed in selling goods over 
keeping the accounts, buying goplS^ w ^ 


making them.” The co-operaHve movement is 
thus an efbrt on the part of labour to emanci- 
pate itself from the bondage of oapitaL This 
effort is seen assuming organic shape in the 
early part of the 19th century, wl^en several 
co-operative stores were started in England 
and Scotland. These, however, on a close in- 
fection, can in no way be distinguished from 
J^oint Stock Companies, for the profits were 
divided according to the capital invested. Of 
such societies there were bv 1830 upwards 
of 200 in existence, besides co-operative 
mills. In 1844 the Bochdale Pioneers intro- 
duced its distinctive feature into the co- 
operative movement, and divided profits on 
the amount of purchases. The example set 
by this society, together with the beneficial 
legislation — such as the Bepeal of the Corn 
Laws, the Public Libraries Act, and the 
abolition of the Newspaper Duty — of the 
next dozen years, gave a new impetus to 
co-operation, and by 1862 we find 450 societies 
in existence, with a membership of 90,000, 
a capital of £450,000, annual sales, £2,350,000, 
and profits £166,000. Two years afterwards 
(1864), the Co-operative miolesale Society 
had sprung into existence, and became the 
mainstay of the whole system. In 1869 the 
National Co-operative Congresses began. It 
was at the first of these congresses that the 
Co-operative Union was formed, and its aim 
of reconciling the interests of the capitalist, 
the workers, and the purchaser, “ through an 
equitable division among them of the fund, 
commonly known as profit, was soon after 
formulated.” Tho Supply Associations in 
London, such as the “Civil Service” and 
Army and Navy,” have attained great im- 
portance. These associations cannot be re- 
garded as co-operative at all. Their profits, 
us in a private firm, go to capital, whereas 
the essential feature of co-operation is in 
diverting the profits to labour, 

Hughes, History oj Co-operation ; Stuart, 
Address to the Congress, 18^; Hughes and 
Neale, Manual for Co-operators; Holyoake, His- 
tory of Co-operation; Marshall, Economics oj 
Industry, bk. iiL, ch. 9; Acland and Jones, 
Working Men Co-operators; B. J'ones, H»«toru of 
Co-operation, [W. B. K.] 

Coorg. A province of India on the Mala- 
bar coast, between Mysore and the sea, com- 
prising an area of about 1,600 square miles, 
no portion of which is less than 3,000 feet 
above the level of the soa. At the close of the 
oigi^JCenth centunr the Rajah of Coorg was 
practically an independent prince. He had 
been imprisoned by Tippoo on the annexation 
of his country, but had contriv^ to escape, and 
to wage a successful guerilkf warfare in tho 
hills of his own country, till he drove out the 
troops of his enemy. During this warfare 
many of his exploits, which are related ail* 
lea^ by Colonel Wilks,' exhibit not only 
great gallantry, but also good faith and 
ehivalreus generosity to an extraordinary 
degreeC The assistonce which he rendered 



to Lord Cornwallis in the second Mysore War 
procured the recognition of the freedom of his 
countiy at the Peace of Soringapatam. He 
died in 1809, and was succeeded by bis 
brothw, who bequeathed the crown to his 
son, in 1820, lliis prince ruled so badly, 
and with such ferocity and cruelty, while ex- 
hibiting mat hostility to the English, that 
when, in 1832, his sister and her husband ded 
for their Hves, and revealed his barbarities to 
the British Resident at Mysore, the latter, after 
in vain remonstrating with the Rajah, pro- 
claimed him a public enemy. In 1834, after 
a gallant resistance, Coorg was subdued and 
annexed to the Madras presidency. Twenty 
years later it was discovered that Coorg 
was eminently suited for the cultivation of 
coffee, and it is now one of the most prosperous 
of the Indian provinces. 

Wilks, Mytoi'e. 

Coote, Sir Eyre B. 1726, rf. 1783), first 
saw service against the Jacobite insurgents 
in 1745. On the breaking out of the Seven 
Years* War, the hostilities were renewed 
in the Carnatic which had died out after the 
recall of Dupleix. General Count Lally was 
sent to India witn a powerful fleet and army. 
At first he was successful : captured Fort 
St. David, besieged Madras, and re-took 
Ajcot in 1758, ‘ The arrival of Admiral 
Pocock and the English fleet prevented an 
assault on Madras, and the next year Colonel 
Coote took the command. Ho re-captured 
Wandewash, and compelled Lally to fight a 
battle in the neighbourhood of the town, in 
which the latter was completely routed. 
Coote, in 1760, gradually deprived Lally of | 
all his conquests, and finally blockaded and 
captured Pondicherry, which was razed to the 
ground. In 1769 he was made commander- 
in-chief of the Company’s army, and the 
following year returned to England. The 
disasters of the English in 1780, during 
Warren Hastings’ Mahratta War, rendered 
it necessary to send out General (now Sir) 
Eyre Coote, to take the command in Bengal. 
The news of Hyder Ali’s invasion of the 
Carnatic induced Hastings to send Coote to 
Madras. In January, 1781, ho began his 
advance. Hyder had captured Arcot, and was 
besieging five other forts. Coote pushed on 
to Cud(klore and Porto Novo. Hyder re- 
solved to risk an engagement, and took u^ a 
strong position, wdiich he began to fortify. 
A long and arduous engagement ensued near 
Porto Novo (July 1, 1781), which lasted 
six hours, and at the end the British wm 
completely victorious, with the ♦loss of only 
300 men, while Hyder, who had lost 10,000 
men, was compelled to raise the siege of 
Trichinopoly, Seven weeks later 
was again completely routed at Pollilore, 
Aug. 27, 1781. Another victory on S^t. 
27, allowed Coote to retire immolested, 
into winter qukrtos. In 1782 the arrival 


the French fleet under Suffrein brought 
Hyder again into the field, and Coote in vain 
endeavoured to bring on a general action. 
The French wdro victorious everywhere, and 
Hyder ravaged the Carnatic to the very gates 
of Madras. In October Sir Eyre Coote’s 
shattered constitution obliged him to return 
to Bengal, and Surrender his command to 
General Stuart. In 1783, April 26, two days 
after his return to Madras, once more to 
undertake the conduct of the Mysore War, 
the veteran died. 

Wilks. Mysore; Mifl. Hist, of India, 

CopanhaMilf The Battle of (2nd April, 
1801), result^ in the breaking up of the 
Northern coalition against England, which 
had been one of Napoleon’s most cherished 
schemes. After safely passing Cronenberg 
Castle, Nelson persuaded Parker to commence 
the attack without delay. Two days were 
spent by Nelson in sounding the King’s 
Channel, which lies between Copenhagen and 
a largo shoal, and is only three-quarters of a 
mile broad. Along the land side of this 
channel the Danes had ranged nineteen ships 
and floating batteries. * Everything being m 
readiness. Nelson made the signal for action 
early in the morning of the 2nd. The pilots 
entirely lost their presence of mind, and the 
Agamemnon^ the second ship, went aground, 
as did the JBellona and the MusselL Nelson, 
in the Elephant^ came next, and profiting by 
their example, took a new courae, and so 
guided the rest of the fleet. The action 
began at ten o’clock. Riou, with the frigates, 
at once attacked the Crown Batteries, and 
maintained the unequal contest for three 
hours, imtil he was killed. The battle raged 
for three hours without any apparent advan- 
tage being gained, and 8ir Hyde Parker 
made the signal for recall. Nelson, affecting 
not to see it, continued the action, and about^^^ 
two o’clock the greater part of the Danish fire^-; 
ceased. It was impossible, however, to take 
possession of the ships that struck, because 
they were protected by the batteries on shora. 
Nelson, wishing to save further bloodshed,, 
sent ashore a flag of truce, saying that he' 
must be allowed to take possession of the prizes,' 
if only for the sake of the wounded men on 
board of them; and during the next day, 
Good Friday, the work still went on. The 
following days were spent by Nelson in 
maturing the negotiations, and on the 9th he 
succeedtS in concluding an armistice for four- 
teen weeks, his object being to gain time to 
attack the Russians. The opportune death of 
the Czar Paul rendered any active hostility 
with that country unnecessary, and the 
armistice resulted in a treaty between England 
and the Northern powers. 

Southey. of ifAMn: Nelson JHmoatches; 

Alison, ai$tf of Nuropo ; James, Naval uist 

Cop 61 lliag' 0 llv Bombardment of (Sept. 

2 , 1807). The English ministry had learnt 
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in the summer of 1807 of the existence of 
certain secret articles in the Treaty of Tilsit 
between the Czar and the Emperor Napoleon, 
by which the Danes and the other Baltic 
powers were to be induced or compelled to 
lend their fleet to the French for^service 
against England. The danger appeared so 
imminent that the ministry determined to 
seize the Danish fleet, though England and 
Denmark were nominally at peace. Accord- 
ingly, in July, 1807, twenty-seven ships of 
the line, with 20,000 men on board, under 
the command of Lord Cathcart and Admiral 
Gambler, sailed for the Baltic, passed the 
Sound, and anchored off the island of Zea- 
land. The English commanders demanded 
that the Danish fleet should be given up to 
them to be held as a deposit till the end of 
the war. This the Danes refused. On the 
16th of August the British troops disembarked 
and invested the town, and under the com- 
mand of Sir Arthur Wellesley fought a sharp 
engagement with the Danish militia at Kioje, 
whom they completely defeated. On Sept. 
2nd the bombai^mont began, and was con- 
tinued for three ^ys, till eighteen hundred 
houses were destroyed, and the city was on 
fire in several places. On the 5th the Danes 
surrendered, and agreed to give up their fleet, 
which, accordingly, to the number of 
eighteen ships of the line, besides smaller 
vessels, was conveyed to England. The 
triumph, great as it was, was received with 
doubtful feelings in England, as the imminence 
of the danger to England was hardly under- 
stood, and the affair looked like an ^bitrary 
and dangerous violation of the rights of 
neutrals. After an animated debate in 
Parliament both Houses supported the minis- 
ters by a majority of more than two to one. 

ParUamentary Belateg, x. 224 ; Annual Megisier, 
1807 ; Alison, Hist of Europe, viii. 248. ^ 

Covenhagen Fields, Meeting xn (April 
5: 4^1, 1834). On the conviction of the Dorset- 
illiire labourers for administering illegal oaths, 

S e labour unionists summoned a meeting 
Copenhagen Fields, London, on the 21st 
; with the object of ove^wSng the 

ministry. A plan was also formed for the 
violent seizure of Lord Melbourne, the Prime 
liinister, and for other illegal acts. Due 
warning being, however, given to the govern- 
ment, preparations were made. .Melbourne 
did not meet the deputation of the union; 
troops were held in readiness, ^he public 
offices defended with artillery, hud 5,000 
householders sworn in as special /conStfibles. 
Melbourne’s under - secretary revived the 
deputation, and i^ormed them ^t 
illegal for a petition to be present 
men* The crowd, — “““ 

, made to receive them, wii 
no disturbance followed. 


had origin in willena|[e. 



half of the twelfth century, when the degra- 
dation of the agricultural class seems' to have 
been completed, and foimer distinctions were 
merged into a uniform condition of villenage, 
they who held land by villein tenure, whether 
they were villeins or freemen, had no means of 
asserting their rights to the land as against 
the lord. They held part of the demesnes of 
a manor for the lord’s advantage, and at his 
will. They had no rights in the court of the 
manor, and no remedy by assize, for these 
institutions were concerned solely with free- 
holders. In effect, however, the uncertainty 
of their tenure was remedied in Bracton’s 
time by covenants with the lord, and his will 
was restrained by custom. Attending the 
court baron to make - surrender, or crave 
admission, or pay their dues, tenants in 
villenage had their transactions entered in the 
rolls of the court, which became the evidence 
of their title, and of the custom of the manor. 
The couii;, while engaged in business of this 
kind, became separate fronol its original cha- 
racter, and as a new court, was called the 
customary court, to distinguish it from the 
court baron, of which the freeholders were the 
suitors. A copy from the rolls of this court 
constituted the title of the tenant in villenage, 
who was hence called a copyholder. In the 
reign of Edward IV. the judges allowed the 
copyholder to maintain an action for trespass 
against his lord when wrongfully disturbed. 
From this time “copyholders stand on sure 
ground.” This kind of tenure still exists. 
In it the freehold remains in the lord, and 
the tenant holds by copy of the court roll, 
at the will of the lord, according to the 
custom of the manor.’ Copyhold land must 
therefore always bo part of a manor. It may 
be assumed that no land can have boon 
brought for the first time under this tenure 
since 1 8 Edward I. Though the copyholder is 
independent of the will of the lord, yet the free- 
hold being in the lord subjects the former to 
some disadvantages. For the lord has a right 
to the minerals beneath and the timber upon 
the soil, though he cannot, unless the custom 
of the manor allow, come on the land to 
exercise those rights without the copyholder’s 
leave. There are species of tenure, such as 
customary freeholds, which resemble copy- 
hold. All questions as to the freehold in any 
such tenures should be decided by ascertaining 
“ whether the well-known rights of free- 
hoyirs, such as to cut timber and dig 
mines, are vested in the lord or in the 
tenant.” It is in the power of copyholders 
freely to alienate their l^ds. In the process 
of alienatio:;| the old charactef of the tenure 
becomes apparent, for it is effected by first 
of lUl surrendering the property to the lord, 
or, instead of him, to his steward, and * 
is completed by the admiluion of the new 
tenaiit. An estate in copyhold may be in 
fee siniple, tail, or for life. An e^te in 
f^ in copyhold is subject to the incidents of 
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fealty, suit, escheat, in many cases to rent, 
'and more rarely to relief. Other incidents 
may pertain to it, according to the custom of 
the manor. Copyholds could formerly he 
enfranchised or converted into freeholds by 
agreement. Now, by the Copyhold Acts 
(15 and 16 Viet., c. 61, s. 7, and 21 and 22 
Viet., c. d4, 8. 21), the tenant or the lord, by 
making application to the Copyhold Com- 
missioners, can secure a compulsory en- 
franchisement of copyhold upon equitable 
terms. The origin of cop^^hold is an ex- 
ceedingly obscure subject, and many con- 
flicting- theories upon it have been broached. 
The view hero taken is that of many modem 
histoiians. For a different explanation see F. 
IBeebohm, English Village Community, [Land 
Tenure.] 

Elton, on Coiiyholds ; K. Digby, Jlist. of the Law 
of Beal Property ; J. WilUnnis, Law of Beal Pro- 
perty i Seebohnij Eng, Village Community: an 
ISesay in Economic Hist, • jj ^ 

Cop3fTight Acts. The first of these 
was « Anne, c. 19, which gave an author the 
copyright of his works for fourteen years, 
with extension if the author or his representa- 
tive was living for a further term of fourteen 
years. By the decision of the House of Lords 
in 1774 (in case of Donald sou v. Beckett)^ this 
statute was held to have done away with any 
commonlaw right which the author might have 
in his work beyond the prescribed tenn of years. 
By the Act 54 Goo. Ill,, c. 146, the author was 
granted copyright for the term of twenty- 
eight years, and for the residue of his life 
should he live beyond that period. By the 
Act of 1842 (5 and 6 Viet., c. 45), the copy- 
right of a book endures for the Hfo of the 
author, and for seven years afterwards. If 
this term expires within forty-tw'o years of 
the first publication, the copyright of the 
author or his assignees is to be extended to 
that term of years. Copies of all books are to 
be deposited" in the library of the British 
Museum, and, if required, in the Bodleian 
Library, in the libraries of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Trinity College, Dublin, and of the 
Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. Dramatic, 
artistic, and musical copyright has been pro- 
tected by 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 15, 8 Geo. 
II., c. 13, 38Geo.IIL, c. 71, and 5 and 6 Viet., 
c. 46. Under the Musical Copyright Act, 
1906, the printing or selling of pirated music 
is punishable. 

Corbeuili William op. Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1123 — 1136), was a canon regu- 
lar, and Prior of St. Osyth’s, in Essex. On 
the death of Archbishop Ralph, a contest 
arose between the regulars and seculars about 
. the appointment of his successor, which was . 
settled by a compromise : William, who be- 
longed, strictly speaking, to neither of these 
parties, being elected. The quarrel between 
the sees of Canterbury and York continued,, 
and to es^Uri^ his supremacy, William gpt: 


himself appointed Papal legate, this being the 
first instance of an Archbishop of Canterbury 
holding this oflice. He was zealous in en- 
forcing the celibacy of the clergy, and after 
Henry’s death supported the claims of 
Stephen to the throne. All his contempora- 
ries paint him in dark colours. The author 
of the Oesta Stephani describes him as 
man of smooth face and strictly religious 
manners, but much more ready to amass 
money than to spend it.” 

Hen^ of Huntingdon ; William of Malmes- 
bury j Hook, Live$ of the Archbiehope, 

Cork was built in the sixth century, and 
was in ancient times the principality of the 
McCarthys. In 1172 it received a garrison, 
from Henry II., who also, in 1185, granted a 
charter to the town. In 1492, the citizens, 
were conspicuous as 8upi>ortors of Perkin 
Warbeck (q.v.). Later it was taken by Ci-om- 
well (1649), and Marlborough. (1690). In 
1810 one of the Queen's Colleges was estab- 
lished in the city. 

Cork, Richard Boyle, Ist Earl of 
1566, d, 1645), the son of a Herefordshire 
gentleman, went to Dublin about 1588, and 
acquired large landed properties in Ireland. 
Having gained the favour of Queen Elizabeth,, 
he was specially recommended to the notice 
of Sir George Carew, Lord-President of 
Munster, and was much employed bjr him. 

In 1612 he was made a Privy Councillor of 
Ireland; in 1616 raised to the peerage as. 
Lord Boyle ; and in 1620 made Earl of Cork. 

In 1^29 ho was made one of the Lords- Justices,, 
and two years later Lord Treasurer of Ireland, 
in which position he quanelled violently with 
Sti-afford. At the beginning of the Rebellion 
he raised a large body of horse for the royal 
service. 

Cornavii, or Cornuhii, The, were oul 
ancient British tribe, inhabiting the moden^#,v:<^ 
counties of Warwick, Worcester, Stafford/f^K^ ^ 
Salop, and Chester. They are reckoned by ' 
Mr. llh^s to have been of the Brj’’thonic, and 
not of the Goidelic, stock. [Celts.] 

Combnry, Edward, V iscount (afterward^.' 

Earl of Clarendon), was the son of Henry, Lordi 
Ckrendon, brother of the Earl of Rochester. 

On the landing of the Prince of Orange, 
he led three regiments from Salisbury over* 
to William’s side ; but, finding he could not. 
completely accomplish this act of treachery, 
stole to "the prince’s quarters with lerw 
followers. His signature, together with that;. 
of several other leadBig men, was appended 
to a forged association in favour of James 
by William Young, the Jacobite informer, 
but nothing could be proved against him 
(1692). Ho was subsequently Governor of 
New York for six years, a post in which he 
displayed great incapacity. He is said upon 
(me occasion to have dres^ as a woman in. 
bilker to represent the queen. 
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Cornplis, The Captvre of (Aug., 1811), 
was effected during the war of the French 
Eevolution. Oomelis; in Java, was an en- 
trenched camp between two rivers, one of 
which was not fordable, and the other was 
defended by extremely formidable redoubts 
and batteries. It was resolved to carry it by 
a coup de main, and Colonel Gillespie was 
selected for that purpose. On Aug. 26, his 
column reached the redoubt at dawn, and, 
feeling that delay would be dangerous, he did 
not wait for his rear division, but attacked at 
once, and carried the redoubt with the 
bayonet. Seizing the bridge, he attacked 
and captured a second redoubt, and with his 
full force vigorously assaulted the enemy’s 
reserve, which was posted with powerful 
artillery in front of the barracks and lesser 
fort. They broke and fled, and the place fell 
into the hands of the English. 


Com Laws is the name generally given 
to the various Acts of Parliament regulating 
the exportation and importation of grain, and 
especially wheats ^ They have been nassod 
with two objects, which have prevailed to a 
different extent at different times : to secure 
a plentiful supply of ‘cheap com at home, and 
to keep up the price of com produced in 
England. There have also been laws to regu- 
late the traffic in com by the com dealers, 
and to prevent the practices called engromng, 
forestalling, and regrating ; and occasionally, 
as in the reign of Henry VI., exportation 
of com has been absolutely prohibited. Im- 
portation was practically free till the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, but very little com was 
imported. An entirely now system was 
adopted on the accession of William III. 
In the supposed interests of agriculture and 
of the landowners, the exportation of com 
was not onh' permitted, but encouraged by 
1 ^/^bounties. This legislation did not have the 
f^tfect which was expected, and the price of 
continued to be very low. When, after 
. ',%e Peace of Paris, in 1763, the commerce and 
-imnufactureS of the kingdom largely ii^creascd, 
^d when the increase was coincident with 
a growth of population, the export,, of com 
diminished, and the restrictions on imports 
were felt as a hardship. This led to Burke’s 
Act of 1773, by which foreign, wheat was 
allowed to be imported at a nominal duty of 
6d, whenever the home price waeat or above 
488. a quarter, and the bounty |nd the ex- 
portation were together to ceas* whim the 
pri6e was at or above 44s. Corlj might be 
imported, at any price, duty free^iin omer to 
be again exporteo. This Act leq to ja large 
importation of corUi w'hich did m injury to 
the agricultuial interests, but r ^ 

maintein the merging mauuA 
lation. At this tim^alisp/llO^ 1 
waste land were taken into omtil 
out any fall of agricultural i 
under the pressure of thqJvaded j 


law of 1773 was repealed, and there was 
substituted for it an arrangement by which 
a limit of o4s. for importation, at 6d. a quarter, 
was substituted for 46s. ; between 54s. and 60s. 
there was a middle duty of 28. 6d. a quarter, 
and below 508. a prohibitive duty. The 
bounty was continued as before, and exporta- 
tion without bounty was allowed to 468. In 
1804 a new law, passed at the bidding of the 
farmers, imposed a pmhibitory duty on all 
wheat imported, when the price 'was 63s., a 
middle duty of 2s. 6d. between 638. and 668., 
and a nominal duty of 6d. above 668. In 
1815 the limit of the price for importation was 
fixed at 80s. It was hoped that this regula- 
tion would maintain the price of wheat at 
about the same standard; but still greater 
fiuctuations followed. The effect of this 
legislation was to raise the price of com very 
largely, and to force a wide extent of land 
into arable cultivation which was not suited 
for it. Another Act was passed in 1822, in- 
tended to lessen the disastrous effects of the 
Act of 1815; but it never came into opera- 
tion. The attempt to regulate the price of 
com by Act of Parliament was so disastrous 
that the Council was authorised to issue orders 
to suspend the operation of the Acts, and to 
permit the importation of foreign com under 
circumstances of necessity. This fact, with 
others, gradually convinced agriculturists 
that the Com Laws were based on a mistaken 
principle; and in 1827 Canning carried 
resolutions in the House of Commons pointing 
to a more liberal policy. A bill, founded on 
these resolutions, passed the I^ower House; 
but, owing to the change of ministry and the 
^opposition of the Duke of Wellington, the 
bill was given up. i\Ir. Charles Grant, In 
1828, carried resolutions similar to those of 
IVIr. Canning, and they eventually became 
law. The giievance of the Com I^aws was 
always found to vft,ry with the prosperity of 
the seasons, and the bad seasons which followed 
each other from 1837 to 1842 gave rise to the 
agitation by which the Com Laws were 
abolished altogether. In 1842 a measure 
was introduced by Sir Hobert Peel which 
still maintfiinod the vicious principle of a 
sliding-scale of duties, although the scale was 
less onerous than those which preceded it. 
This did not diminish the agitation for the 
repeal of the Corn Ijaws, and the argument 
of the repealers was strengthened by the f^t 
tl^ the alteration of the tariff in 1842, which 
allied the importation of live cattle and 
fresh provisions, did not affect the price of 
these articles to the disastrous extent which 
had been anticipated by. tht agriculturists. 
In 1843 the principle of the Com Iaws was 
virtually abandoned, by allowing com to be 
imported from Canait at a very small dutyjw- 
It was now possible to dmnori; com friiin 
Ameripa through Canads^, ana therefom ttm 
seemed to be no reason whv direct importation 
iri)m America should not he j^lowed. In his 



budget of 1 845, Sir E. Feel abolished the duties 
on 430 articles out of 813 then taxed. This 
^as a virtual abandonment of the principle of 
protection. In the same year the harvest 
was very bad, and the potato crop in Ireland 
failed entirely. It was then impossible to 
avoid the temporary suspension of the Com 
Laws, and it was a question whether it was 
not better to abolish them altogether. The 
country was deluged with the free trade tracts 
of the Anti-Com-Law League. Sir R. Peel 
was convinced that protection was no longer 
tenable; but his cabinet would not follow 
him. Lord Stanley resigned, and the minis- 
try broke up. Lord J. Russell was unable to 
form a cabinet, and Sir R. Peel was induced 
to take oiiice again. It was known that he 
would meet Parliament in 1846 pledged to 
support the cause of free trade. The agitation 
for the repeal of the Com Laws had begun in 
Manchester towards the end of 1836. In a 
season of financial pressure, it appeared to 
some of the most influential manufacturers of 
that thriving town that the only remedy for 
the evil lay in free trade, and that by artifi- 
cially keeping up the price of corn the 
manufacturing interests of the countiy* were 
sacrificed to the supposed benefit of the 
agricultural interests. The year afterwards 
the Anti-Com-Law League was foimed. 
Among its most prominent members from 
the first wore Mr. Cobden and Mr, Bright, 
who in a great measure sacrificed their 
worldly prosperity to the work of con- 
verting their countrymen to their, principles. 
Large sums of money wore collected for the 
purposes of the League. A Free Trade Hall 
was built in Manchester, In 1843 the Lords 
acknowledged that the League was a great 
fact; it was compared in debate to the 
wooden horse by which the Greeks were 
secretly brought into Troy. At tho end of 
1845 it was stronger than ever in men, money, 
und enthusiasm. When Parliament assembled 
in 1846, the Queen’s Speech and the Address 
in reply to it gave indication of tho coming 
change. Sir R. Peel rose immediately after- 
wards, and avowed honestly the alteration in 
his opinion. He said that he had observed 
during the last three years (IJ that wages do 
not vaiy^ with the price of food, and that with 
high prices you do not necessarily have high 
wages; (2) that emijloyment, high wages, 
and abundance contribute directly to the 
diminution of crime ; (3) that by the gradual 
removal of protection, industry had been 
promoted and morality improved. 3Ir. Dis- 
raeli took the opportunity of violently assail- 
ing the minister for his change pf opinion. 
In February, Sir R. Peel announced a fixed, 
duty on com for three yee™» a>id after that 
its entire abolition. The free traders at- 
tempted to ^t rid of iMs delay ; but th^ 
■were beaten by a lar^ majmty^ and the biU^j 
passed. Hieije was a feiup lest it might be 
rejected in ^ House of Lords, but the Dttke;J 


of Wellington secured its passing. In 1902, 
owing to a heavy deficit on account of the 
fifouth African War, a Regbtration Duty of 
^ per cwt. on imported com was imposed, 
and of fid. on imported flour, hut the duty 
was abolished in this following }ear. 

Sir B. Peers Eemoirs and Speeches ; J. Morley, 
Cobden; Braudes, Life of Lord Beaconsjiela; 

W. Bobertson, Life ana Times of John Bright. 

[O.B.] 

Cornwallis, Charles, 1st MAuavis (5. 
1738, d. 1805), entered the army at £^n early 
age, and served under tho Marquis of Granby 
in 1761. Ho entered Parliament for Eye, and 
was appointed Governor of the Tower in 
1770. He served in tho Amorican War of 
Independence, and won much distinction at 
the Wtle of Brandywine, and the siege of 
Charleston. He w'as appointed to the com- 
mand of the British forces in South Carolina, 
and in 1780 won the victory of ^amden 
over Gates, tho following year ^foating 
Greene at Guildford. In 1782, blockaded at 
Yorktown by the American army and the 
French fleet, he w'as forced to surrender. A 
violent controversy took place on his return, 
between Cornwallis and Sir Henry Clinton, 
as to the party deserving of blame for tho 
disaster. In 1786 he went to India as 
Governor-General, and Commander-in-chief 
of the Bengal army. His administration 
lasted from 1786 to 1793, and is remarkable 
for the Mysore War ; the arrangements with 
Oude, Arcot, and the Nizam; tho negotia- 
tions with Scindiah and the Mahrattas; the 
Permanent Settlement; and a scries of im- 
portant judicial and revenue rofoims. In 
1790 Tippoo’s attack on Travuncore caused 
Lord Cornwallis to conclude tho Triple Alliance 
with the Mahrattas and tho Nizam, and the 
campaign began on the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts. In 1791 Lord Cornwallis de- 
termined to take the command himself, amM;- 
marched straight to Bangalore, which hbr 
captured March 21. Tippoo had hastened 
back to defend his capital. Tho Nizam’fi 
force and the Mahrattas were wasting their 
time in sieges in the north. On May 13, 1791, , 
was fought the battle of Arikera, in which' 
Tippoo was beaten. In March, 1792, the 
Treaty of Seringapatam was signed, ending 
the war, and leaving Tippoo with reduced 
territory and prestige. As an administrator, 
Ijord Cornwallis devoted himself to the correc- 
tion of abuses. He increased the salaries of 
the public servants in order to give them the 
possmility of acquiring a competence by 
economy, and made war on all ficauds aind 
peculation. On his return to England l^e was 
employed in 1794 as a diplomatist in Flanders, 
and carried on fruitless negotiations with 

emperor at HHibsoU. In 1795 he 
was api^iQteid Master-General of tho Ord- 
nance. & 1798 he became Lord -lieu- 
tenant of Ireland during the violence of 

Jiish rebellu^ii^ -. In 1801 he returned to 
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Eugland, and was selected as the British 
plenipotentiary to negotiate the Peace * of 
Amiens. On July 30, 1805, he arrived in 
India as Governor-General, pledged to reverse 
the policy of Lord Wellesley. His avowed 
policy was to end the war ; to break up the 
system of subsidiary alliances ; and to bribe the 
minor princes of Hindostan to give up their 
alliance with us by resigning to them iaghires 
out of the lands south and west of DeUii. 
In spite of the remonstrances of Lord Lake 
he proceeded up the Gangt^s with the intention 
of carrying this plan out, but his health 
failed rapidly. He resigned the government 
to the senior member of tho council. Sir GoOTge 
Barlow, and died at Ghazeepore, Oct. 5, 1805. 

Cornwallis, Despatches : Owen, Selections from 
Cornwallis Despatches ; Kaye, Lives of Indian 
Ojffleers; Grant Dii^, Mahrattas; Wilks, Hist, of 
Mysore; Mill, Hist, of India; Dictionary of 
National Biography, vol. xii. [B. S.] 

CoiAmandel Coast. The popular name 
applied to the east coast of the Deccan. It 
is supposed to be a corruption of Oholaman- 
dalay, in the rg^on of tho ancient Chola 
dynasty. The Coromandel coast extends 
from Cape Calimere to the mouth of the 
* Eistnah, and is within the tonitory of tho 
Madras presidency. 


Coronation. This rite is of great an- 
tiquity. In England it seems to have been in 
general use, even before the union of the 
several kingdoms ; and a coronation service of 
uncertain date, but as old at least as tho 
eighth century, is still extant. The Anglo^ 
Saxon Chronicle represents Ofta’s son, Egfirth, 
as having been “ hallowed to king ” in 785. In 
the same authority we find distinct records 
of the consecration of Edgar, Etheked II., 
Edward the Confessor, and Harold II., to the 
kingly office with the same rite. And the 
two essential parts of the ceremony, tho 
j%placing of the crown on the king’s head, and 
; mhe atiointing, had then been fully established ; 
v;f J)ut to neither had any exceptional aocrednoss 
';:Jeen yet assigned; at most they wore but 

r bols of the divine approval oi the choice 
people had iiuide. Tho ritual used at 
.Ethefred II.’s coronation has survived, and 
contains both these and tho form of oath 
taken by the king. By this he promised 
three things— to holil God’s Church and the 
realm in peace, to forbid rapine and injustice, 
and to judge justly and mercifully. The 

& varied ; though generally King»ton-on- 
es, in Edgar’s case it was ^th, and in 
Edward's Winchester. Since tqie coronation 
of Harold, howevfJr, it has been thri abbey 
church at Westminster. 

With diffierencea of detail 
has not materially dhanged sin 
The form of askmg & elei 
present for tbeir vo^, 

VlII.’s time, but is now a m< 
of the sovereign to the 
variations have bben in 


. ceremonial 
[quest. 

Henry 



this pledged three things only — ^peace and 
reverence to God and Holy Church, justice 
to the people, and the removal of and 
upholding of good laws. But at Edward II.’s 
coronation it became more comprehensive and 
precisO, and took the form of question and 
answer. Besides the three thinm above 
mentioned, the king promised to keep and 
defend ** the laws and • righteous customs 
which the community of the realm should 
have chosen.” For centuries no vital al- 
teration was made in the body of the oath, 
though liberties were taken in Tudor and 
Stuart days with its wording. 

The existing form was settled at the Revo- 
lution of 1688. By it the sovereign undertakes 
(1) to govern ‘‘according to tne statutes in 
Parliament agreed on,” (2) to cause “justice 
in mercy to bo executed,” and (3) to maintain 
“ tho Proteshmt reformed religion established 
by law.” It follows the declaration against 
transubstantiation deemed necessary to prove 
that tho sovereign is not a Homan Catholic. 

This ceremony has long lost its importance. 
Once it marked the beginning of the new 
reign. It afterwards came to bo regarded as 
giving tho king a sacred character, making 
him the Lord’s anointed, against whose 
authority it was an impiety to raise one’s 
hand. But it is now a mere pageant. 

Taylor's Glory of Regality ; Stubbs's Constitu- 
tional History; IVeeman's Norman Conquest, 
Appendix, note H, to vol. iii. ; Benedict of Peter* 
borough, vol. ii., pp. 80—83 (Rolls Series). 

[j..n.] 

Coroner, an official first appointed by 
Richard I. in 1194, had originally very con- 
siderable powers. He was elected by the shire, 
and was to keep the pleas of tho crown in tho 
place of tho sheriff. By 3 Ed. I., c. 10, the 
coroner is required to bo of the status of a 
knight, and to hold inquests in cases of sudden 
death, and by 14 Ed, III., c. 8, he is required 
to hold land in fee. By the 28 Ed. III., c. 6, 
his election was to be made by the free- 
holders assembled in the county court, in the 
Same manner as that of the sheriffs. The 
power of the coroner to hear cases of felony 
was abolished by Magna Charta, §*17, and the 
functions of holding inquests in cases of 
violent or sudden death expressly confirmed 
by the statute 4 Ed. T., c. 2, called, JDe Officio 
Coronatoris. Gradually the coroner lost all 
his other duties except that of taking in- 
qm^tions of death. The position and election 
o^oroners have been regulated by several 
statutes in recent times. Boroughs with a 
population of over 10,000 have a coroner as 
well as counties. % 

Corporation Act, The (1661), was 
passed oy the first Parliament of Charles II., 
with the intention of destroying the power oi 
the Dissenters in the towns. By this statute 
it was enacted that alt officers of corporations 
should take the sacrament accordinj^Jo the 
rites ol the Ohiurch of Ei^land, within twelve 
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months of their election to othce; and on 
their election should take the oaths of supre- 
macy, allegiance, and non-resistance, and 
abjure the ^lemn League and Covenant. The 
Corporation Act was repealed in 1828, though 
long before that date ithadbecomea dead letter. 

CorporatiOXUly or hodm corporate^ formed 
for the continual maintenance and enjoy- 
ment of certain privileges, or the holding of 
certain property in perpetuity, are of two 
kinds : — {a) Corporations sole^ which consist of 
one person, such as the king or a bishop, who 
in the eye of the law never die ; and (o) Cbr- 
porations aggregate^ which consist of a num- 
ber of persons so bound together as to be by 
law considered as one individual, and which 
by the constant introduction of fresh members 
have a continuous existence. Both sole and 
aggre^te corporations are divided into 
ecclesiastical and lay. The former division 
comprised such corporations as a bishop, or 
,the chaplain of a cathedral, and the latter 
being again sub-divided into {a) civil corpora’‘ 
tionsy such as the universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Durham ; the municipal corpora- 
tions, and private coi^orations of the nature 
of joint-stock companies ; and (h) eleemosgnarg 
corporations, which are charged with the duty 
of administering the bounty of the founder, 
as in the case of the various colleges at the 
universities, and the hospitals. 

Covriohiei The Battle or (1662), was 
fought near Aberdeen between the forces of 
Mary Queen of Scots, led by Murray, and 
some Highlanders, headed by the rebellious 
Earl of Huntly. Huntly was killed, and 
his son. Sir John Gordon, was captured and 
executed. 

Corsnad was a species of ordeal in which 
the accused had to swallow a large piece of 
bread or cheese. If this were performed freely 
and without hurt, the accused was pronounced 
innocent; but if it stuck in his throat, guilty. 
With the introduction of Christianity, the 
host was used for this purpose. [Oudeal.] 

Conmna, The Battle of (Jan. 16, 1809), 
between the English and French, w^as 
fought during the Peninsular War at the 
close of Sir John IMoore’s retreat from 
ISIadrid, pursued by Soult. After a march 
in which the severity of the elements and 
neglect of discipline were more disastrous to 
the troops than the pursuit of the French, 
IMoore, on Jan. 11, took up a position round 
the town of Corunna, and, having occupied 
the road to Santiago de Compostella with his 
best troops, awaited the arrival of the English 
transporte from Vigo. On the 14th the ships 
anchored in the bay, and before daybreak on 
the 16th the cavalry (the ground beng im- 
practicable for cavalry operations), the sick 
and wounded, and all but nine pieces of 
artillery, had been embarked. I^ult had 
20,000 iiifantiy and cavalry, and a strong 


force of artillery, while Moore had only 
14,600 infantry. The battle was begun with a 
fierce attack by the French on the village of 
Ehdna, which they carried, only, however, to 
be in turn driven out by General Baird’s 
division. While the battle was still doubtful, 
Moore ordered up the reserve, under General 
Pa^t, to oppose a flank movement directed 
against the English right. This was must 
successfully effected; and almost simulta- 
neously the whole of the British line begun 
to gain ground, until at nightfall they had 
everywhere driven the French from "their 
positions. During the following night a 
retreat was effected to the shore, and the em- 
barkation of the troops was carried out with 
but little loss. In the battle the English 
were said to have lost 800 men, including 
their bmve general, Sir John Moore; the 
French, between 3,000 and 4,000. 

Napier, Peninsular H'ar. 

Coshery was an ancient Irish cust%, by 
which the chief had the right of using the 
hoiises and taking the provisions of his 
tenantry for himself and following at his 
own discretion. The Norman barons, not 
unnaturally, adopted so advantageous a cus- 
tom. After the final confiscation of Irish 
land by Cromwell, the descendants of the 
ancient chiefs long led a precarious existence 
by such means, and numerous statutes failed 
to put a stop to it. 

OVnrryyAnrisnt hish Customs; Lecky, History 
of the Eighteenth Century, 

Cottenham, Chahlem Christopher 
Pbpyh, Iht Earl of (/>. 1781, d. 1851), the 
second son of Sir William Pcjiys, was called 
to the l)ar 1804. He was appointed solicitor- 
general to Queen Adohiide in 1830, and 
solicitor.genoral to the king in 1834. In 
1831 ho was returned to Parliament for 
Higham Ferrers. In 1834 he became Master 
of the Bolls, and in 1836 one of the Commis- 
sionera of the Great Seal, the Whigs not 
being prepared with a Chancellor in whom 
they could confide. In 1836 he became Lord 
Cliancellor, and continued in this office till 
1841. In 1846, on the return of the Whigs 
to power. Lord Cottenham again became 
Chancellor; but his health was bad, and in 
1850 he received an earldom, and the Great 
Seal was put in commission. 

Cotter, James ( b , 1690, d . 1719), the son ' 
of Sir James Cotter, a distinguished supporter . 
of James II., was, in spite of the Irish Court 
of Chancery, brought up as a Catholic in 
England. In 1713 he headed an attack on 
-the Protesbint voters in Dublin. He was 
the idol of the Irish Jacobites; imd his 
execution for rape in 1719 brought about r 
savag^ persecution of t)^ Quakers, Who had 
been instrumental in securing his punishment. 

Ootttni^xiy Francis, Loud (A 1678, 

1662), ox a SomwnietBhire family, was for 
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Tnany years one of the English diplomatic 
agents at Madrid. He accompanied Prince 
Charles to Spain, took part in negotiating the 
marriage treaty, and lost the fivour of his 
patron, Buckingham, by. supporting it. In 
1628 he was created a baronet and privy 
councillor. In the following year he was 
appointed Chancellor ’of thiS; Exchequer, and 
sent as ambassador to Spam;^d concluded a 
treaty which developed (Jan. 2, 1631) into an 
agreement for the partition of Holland. On 
his return he was raised to the peerage, and 
became, in 1635, blaster of the Court of 
Wards. Clarendon describes him as Laud’s 
chief opponent in the Council. To avoid 
impeachment by the Long Parliament for his 
share in the fiscal oppressions of the previous 
ten years, he resigned both his offices. During 
the Civil War ho sided with the king, and, 
in consequence, took refugo in France. In 
1652 he was appointed, together with Claren- 
don, Ihibassador to Madrid, and died, in 1653, 
at Valladolid. During his first stay in Spain 
he turned Homan Catholic, reverted to Pro- 
testantism on his return to England, and 
beaime a Catholie again in 1652. Clarendon 

E ’ 8 his self-control and power of dissimu- 
. Mr. Gardiner calls him, ^*a man of 
the world without enthusiasm.” 

Clarcudou, History of the BeheUion; S. E. 
Gardiner, Hint, of Bug., 1603-^l$4ii. 

Cottoili Bartholomew de, was a pionk 
of Norwich, who wrote a Chronicle of England 
from the arrival of the Saxons the year 
1 298, about which time ho died. The hitter 
portion of this history is of groat value, 
as the writer was contemporary with the 
events which he records. This Chronicle, 
edited by 3Ir. Luard, has been published 
in the Kolls Series. 

Cotton. Sir John Hinoe, was one of 

i the small band of Jacobite politicums who 
I formed part of the Opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole’s ministry in the reign of George II. 
G?’ In 1740, when the Jacobites were concocting 
;/• one of their usual plots, we find him described 
' as ” doubtful of others, but answering clearly 
for himself ; ” and ho arranged to remain in 
London as the channel of communication with 
James’s friends. In 1742, aft^ the fall of 
Walpole, his appointment to t^e Admiralty 
Board was pressed by the Duke of Argyle, but 
the king absolutely refused to raise him to th it 
office. In 1744, however, in sj^te of the re- 
luctance of George, he was t^en into the 
administration. In 1745, the Fr^ch minister, 
Cardinal Tencin, a friend of tlto Stuarts, de- 
manded that as a pledge of h|i simaerity he 
should resign office,* but this he ^liued to do. 
He was, however^ isoon afterwt^ ^bmissed, 
and continued to l6ad a bo;|y of l^cobi tes 

in the Lower House. t 

Cotton.; Sir Bob]ii»t ( 5 . 
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of manuscripts. He assisted Camden (q.v.) 
in his labours on the Britannia, On the, 
accession of James I. he was 'knighted, and 
frequently consulted by the Privy Council on 
constitutional points. He was one of those 
who suggested to James I. the idea of creating 
baronets, and was himself raised to this rank 
in 1611. Sir Hobert wrote numerous anti- 
quarian tracts and pamphlets. But his chief 
title to remembrance is due to the magnificent 
manuscript library he collected, whiiffi passed 
to his heir intact, and was acquired by the 
nation in 1706. After being partly destroyed 
by fire in 1731, it was placed in the British 
Museum in 1757. 

Cottoilf Sir Willoughby, was com- 
mander-in-chief in Jamaica during the slave 
rebellion of 1831 — 32. The insurrection was 
crushed owing to his promptness of action, 
whilst his leniency to the offenders was in 
marked contrast to the unwarrantable cruelty 
with which the negroes were usually treated. 
His clemency drew upon him the hatred of 
the planters. 

Cotton FaminO) The, 1862. The out- 
break of the American Civil War, which was 
followed by a total blockade of the Con- 
federate coast, was productive of very disas- 
trous results in England. The cotton supply, on 
the manufacture of which the greater part of 
the Lancashire operatives depended for a liveli- 
hood, failed, and m consequence the Lancashire 
mill-owners began to work short time, and 
finally to close the mills entirely. A certain 
amount of work was kept up and many 
large fortunes were made by running the 
blockade of the Confederate ports and bring- 
ing out cotton; but the general result was 
that two millions of people were to a great 
extent reduced to destitution. The Cotton 
District Relief Fund was started in July, 
1862, and nearly two millions were subscribed 
within a twelvemonth. By the Relief Act 
passed in Aug., 1862, loans were granted to 
the guardians of the poor for the puriioso of 
instituting relief works. Tho famine came to 
an end in the summer of 1865. 

Conncils, Civil. 

(1) The National Council. (//) In 
Anglo^lSajoon Tims. The Witemgemot, Tho 
more primitive German tribes had no kings, 
and the supreme authority resided either 
in temporary magistrates or the national 
<^!hhcil of all freemen that met periodically 
to discuss all matters of great importance. 
When monarchy became universal, this 
council became the advis^ and controller 
of the king. In the Campus l^lartius, or 
Madius, of the Frank monarchy, we see its 
continued survival until it gr^ually di^ 
appeared through feudal i^uence. & 
England its history was different. In the 
original kin^oms of the migration, a demo- 
mtic assembly of the freemen, such as still 
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exists in the forest cantons of Switzerland 
( 80 e Freeman, £nff. Contd,, chap. L), certainly 
existed. But when the heptarchic ” states 
wore consolidated to form larger kingdoms, 
no consolidation of the popular assembly 
followed. The “ greater councir* of Tacitus, 
the Campus Martins of the ^anks, was only 
continued in the Shiremoot; the highest 
folkmoot of the English previous to the 
establishment of a representative , House 
of Commons. But the idea of a national 
assembly lived on in the gathering of 
magnates, which was consolidated in pro- 
portion as the kingdom was consolidated. 
^Similarly with Wessex, and when the West 
l&ixon monarchs became kings of all tho 
English, tliey gathered together the wise men 
of all the land into their Gimt Council or 
Witenagemot. For the dehiils of the consti- 
tution, power, origin, and activity of the 
Witenagemoty the reader is refen*ed to tho 
article under that liead. It is enough to 
observe hero that it was composed of the chief 
ecclesiastical and temporal magnates of the 
kingdom, that the functions of tho Witan 
wore almost co-ordinate with those of tho 
king, and supreme on tho vacancy of tho 
throne by death. They were the Parliament, 
Somite, Privy Council, Suproifio C'ourt of 
Justice, Civil Service, and Cabinet in one. 
Their powers were legislative, judicial, de- 
liberative, taxativc, and executive. Though 
in practice a council of officials, it rormiined 
in idea the council of the nation, virtually 
represented by their natural leaders.. But of 
direct popular representation there is no 
tmee. 

[h) In Norman Times. The Great Council. 
Tho accession of William I. produced no 
sudden revolution in tho constitution of tho 
national council. Tho Great Council of tho 
Norman reigns was in most respects a 
continuation of the Witenagemot. But 
feiidal influence, the analogy of the council 
of Noimandy, and the changed condition 
of the country, soon produced a gradual 
foudalisation of the whole institution— which, 
although not completed before the reign of 
Henry II., gradually more and more obscured 
tho old official character of the assemblage. Yet 
the national idea lived on. The convocation i 
;n 1086 and 1116 of Great Councils of all the 
landowners, of whomsoever they held land, 
is a striking instance of this. 'Phe gradual 
change of theory was obscured by the fact 
that the members of tho assembly wore the 
same as before the Conquest, though bishop 
and earl sat now as holdcitt of great fieis 
immediately under the crown just as much as 
in their official capacity of magnates. But 
the practical change was greater than the 
theoretical. Nominally possessed of all the 
prerogatives of the Wise Men before the Con- 
quest, their power became very formal in the ’ 
presence of such monarchs as William and 
his sons, to whose practical despotism revolt < 


in arms rather than opposition in council was 
the appropriate check. Moreover tho in- 
creasing sanctity which environed the monarch 
deprived the national council of the last 
vestiges of that unique position which made 
the earlier Anglo-Saxon monarchs little more 
in theory than ch|iinnea of a Board. 

(c) In Angevifi^iriifs. The Feudal Council 
of Henry II. Tender Heniy^ II. tho change 
in tho theory of tho constitution of the 
national council became complete. The 
accepted usage of his reign was to summon 
the whole hotly of the tenants in chief to tho 
council. But tho ordinary form of tho 
council was, doubtless, much the same as in the 
earlier period. Except on special occasions 
none hut the magnates, the bishops, carls, and 
royal officers, the “greater barons,” were 
likely to attend. Wo Itjam from Magna 
Charta that the “ greater barons ” alono 
received special summonses addressed to them 
individually on each occasion that tho council 
met. A general writ addressed to tho sheiiff 
of each county summoned the “ lesser 
barons ” to these asscimblies, and their attend- 
ance w»i8 generally nominal. Tho Angevin 
council thus became a regularly organised 
feudal assembly. But the })ower8 of the 
Great Council could not but have been un- 
favourably influenced by the change. In 
becoming feudal it ceased to be national. 
Even tho small place left by the administrative 
system of Henry II. for external checks could 
not be satisfactorily filled up by a body out of 
relation with a people who rather reposed 
confidence in the crown, and which was 
representative mainly of tho crushed baronial 
paiiy which Henry had subdued. Still, 
its fonnal consent w'as invariably given to 
Henry’s great legislative and executive 
m(iaBures. Wo even hear of resistance to 
the royal will, of which in Anglo-Saxon 
times there is no record. But tho most pre-,^' 
judicial influence on the immediate future of ^ ^ 
tlie council was tho development of new and! ' 
more efficient consultative bodies out of the 
administrative system which centred round 
tho Curia Regis (q.v.). Thus under Henry II., 
the national council tended to become baronial ' 

[ merely, and was superseded in many of its 
functions by a ixjyal council. 

Yet the absence of a more adequate repre- 
seufiitioii of th(^ nation lent a good deal of 
national chameter c\’en to this feudal council. 
Such an assembly gave us Magna Charta^ and 
so well did the banjiiage fulfil their new part 
of national representation that throughout 
Henry III.’s reign an opposition at once 
popular and baronial founa in it its appro- 
priate mouthpiece. But jftie gradual growtti of 
a directly representative Parliament brought 
the old council into comparative disuse. 
Edward I.’s completion of the parliamentary 
liystem at once' annihilated the political im« 

' TOrtance of feudqjiitm and of tho feudal Great 
Superseded as a national assembly 
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by Parliament, and as a consultative and 
Okecutive body by the royal council, the Great 
Council remained as a survival throughout the 
Middle Ages. Often it was hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from a Parliament, as for example, 
the council which sanctioned so many of 
Edward I.’s laws. Oftexi it was no more than 
an “afforced” assembfeflA the “Concilium 
ordinarium,” strengthfifof^^ for important 
business by the addition of spiritual and 
temporal magnates, and other “ wdse men,” 
selected at discretion. Such an assembly was 
not uncommon in the fourteenth and early 
part of the fifteenth centuries in 1379), 
and Richard II.’s evil councillors were accused 
of inducing the king to summon councils com- 
posed of certain lords without the assent or 
prcsence of the “ Lords of the Groat Council.” 
But these assemblies may largely be regarded 
as attempts to bridge over the distinction 
between the Royal Council and the Council of 
the nation, and give to the former body that 
prestige which historictil continuity and full 
Daronial support could in a large measure 
afford. No such assembly was convoked 
in Tudor times, 5nd Charles I.’s summons of 
a Great Council at York in 1640 was the last 
instance of its being called together. 

(2) The Royal Coi n ciL. Besides the Great 
Council, or the Common Council of the nation, 
there must have existed, us soon as organised 
government began, a smaller council of the 
royal ministers and confidants, by whose 
advice and co-operation the government was 
carried on. The smtiU numbers gonemlly 
attending the Witonagemot before the Con- 
quest, and the lack of definite centralised 
authority, make this assembly very hard to 
discern in Anglo-Saxon tim(?s : but with the 
reigns of the sons of William I,, the Curia 
Regis (q.v.) comes into imporhince ; and from 
this genoiul couii; there dually developed 
by a process of differentiation not only the 
fe courts of judicature, but also the organised 
Royal Council of the Middle Ag^os. The 
; exact relation of the Curia Regis to the 
national great council is not clear, but it is 
improbable that they were entirely separate 
organisations. Thus in a sense the Royal 
Council was a specialised form of the Great 
Council. ^ 

The active despotism of the Norman and 
Angevin kings, while reducing the national 
council to a form, greatly stimulated the 
growth of the Royal Council ; fpv w^n the 
king had so much on his hands Im must have 
the help of clerks and ministersj^ho always 
tended to become his advisors. Tne existence 
of such a Royal Council is dimly f^^resh^dowed 
by the act of Renry II. in 1178^h^ that 
monarch reserved i^ie decision of motfy iudi- 
oial or financial cases t<^ a sn|^ 

“ sapientes,” or councillors. But fede^Monry 
n, we have the merest r^rence||i iteactioi^fJ 
—none to its constituttoiuor pf»erK "Kio ' 
personal retinue of Rid|p% 


councillors of J ohn, may well have been organ- , 
ised in a similar body ; but it is not until the 
minority of Henry HI. that the real histoiy 
I of the Royal Council begins, llie Regent, 
the legate, the great, ofiicers of state consti- 
tuted that “smuimium concilium,” traces of 
whose activit«|^\to be discerned in every 
department (rij^^eemment. In this body the 
hated foreign courtiers exercised their in- 
I fluence. Against it the Great Council cf the 
I realm fought with increasing success. Thrice 
oaths were imposed on this Council and 
baronial nominees added to it; but it con- 
tinued to maintain its existence through the 
crisis, and after actii^ as a practical Council 
of Regency during Edward I.’s absence in 
Palestine, received from tliat king definition 
and organisation. 

The special characteristic of the Royal 
Council was its permanence. It was always 
sitting, always occupied in the continuous 
business of the court. Its usual name w'as 
the “ Concilium peri)otuum,” or “ Concilium 
ordinarium,” in opposition to the “ Con- 
cilium commune,” or “Concilium magnum” 
of the nation, already discussed. Besides its 
constant sessions for executive business, it 
hold terminal sittings to help the king in 
receiving petitions and hearing suits. Its 
functions were so wide as to be practi- 
cally incapable of definition. Nothing was 
too groat, nothing was too small to escape 
its interforcnco. It advised the king, exe- 
cuted his resolutions, shared in his judicial 
and appellate powers. The ordinary members 
of the Council wore — tho chief ministers, the 
judges, some of the bishops and barons, and 
^ a few other royal confidants summoned by 
royal writ, and bound by a solemn oath of 
office. 

Tho power of the Royal Council was always 
growing ; but it acquired a special prominence 
during tho weak reign of Richard II. ; and it 
is from the history of the fifteenth century 
1 that we can first get a really clear and definite 
idea of the functions of a body whose whole 
previous history it is impossible to trace but 
obscurely. Under Richard II. and the Ljin- 
castrians the Roy^ Council, the engine and 
mouthpiece of the prerogative, gradually' 
begins to subserve constitutional ends. The 
strong and organised parties of the time are 
represented upon it. Parliament asserts control 
over it, and the recognition by the Lancastrian 
mQjparchs of the right of Parliament to nomi- 
nal its members is a remarkable anticipation 
of the cabinet government of modem times. 
In 1406 Parliament protest their great regard 
for the “ Lords of the continilous Council,” in 
language almost anticipating a vote of confi- 
dence in a modem ministry'. In tiums carei^d 
by king and Parliament, the “ Privy Council,”'*' 
as it now began to be called— though it is 
; possible that the Privy Council was in its 
ori^ an inner and secret committee of the 
ordmaxy CoimcU’— acquired jnore and more 



authority. Under Henry VI. it became a 
virtual Council of Begency, and its members 
practically hold the royal authority in com- 
mission. This enhanced their authority, but 
broke their connection with Parliament. After 
1437 the king resumed absolute power of 
nomination. Efforts to xmjtfy this state of 
things led to no result 3 \^P|wder Edward 
IV. and the Tudors, it assihn^ tiie character 
of an “irresponsible committee of govern- 
ment,” the agent of the prerogative, and the 
representative of the royal pleasure. It sent 
forth outshoots, such as its judicial committee, 
ihe Star Chamber ; and many of the anomalous 
councils that in the sixteenth century with- 
drew half England from the cognisance of the 
common law were in close relation to it. 
The temporising policy of a Henry VIII. 
and an Elizabeth^ which allowed some di- 
vergence of opinion amongst its supporters, 
kept up at least the semblance of government 
by discussion. Its elaborate organisation into 
committees under Edward VI. illustrates the 
width of its ramifications. 

The Privy Coumul having atttiincd the height 
of its power, it will bo convenient to summarise 
its functions. The great variety and extent 
of its activity has already been noticed. Its 
claim in 1427 “to have the execution of all 
the powers of the crown during the king’s 
minority needs only,” says Dr. Stubbs, “ to 
be slightly altered to make it api)licable to 
their perpetual functions.” The only limit to 
their usur|)ation8 was the common iiw ; and 
this, while but partly confining their judicial 
acti^dty, left the whole field of general politics 
open to their aggressions. They had a very 
large share in all executive business. Their 
power of passing ordinances (q.v.) gave them 
a practical share in legislation ; and the con- 
fidence, indifference or impotence of Parlia- 
ment allowed them taxative functions of the 
greatest importance. They lent money to 
the king on their own security, or used their 
influence over rich lords or merchants to 
negotiate loans. Sometimes they got direct 
authority from Parliament to levy taxes, 
sometimes, especially during the sixteenth 
centurj', they did so of their own authority. 
Wherever no positive lawjhcckod them they 

S ushed their way. Even in judicial matters, 
espite the common law and the jurisdiction 
of the Chancery, they were still, as in 1178, 
the advisers of the crown on knotty points, 
and the arbiters of private disputes. 

Rigorous under the Tudors, the powers of 
the Council became oppressive under the 
Stuarts ; but besides the ever-increasinjg 
parliamentary check, the tendency of tlm 
Council to become unwieldy, by the inclusion 
of a veiy' large number of nobles and officials, 
led to a habit of transacting great secrets of 
state in an unauthorised and informal cabal, 
or |H^up. of “ cabin counsellors ; ” a system 
which was complained of early in the seven- ■- 
tOonth centu^, and accepts unwillingly 


towards its end. The Cabal of 1667, though 
in profession a committee of the Privy 
Council for foreign affairs, was practically 
an anticipation of the modem Cabinet. Sir 
William Temple’s plan of reform in 1679 
proved Hl)ortive, and the definite recogni- 
tion of Cabinet [Caiunht] government by 
William III., made Hj^^Privy Council again a 
constitutional clMH^pat conservatives desired 
to maintain in poWer as a safeguard against 
the new-fangled and illegal ministerial as- 
sembly. The Act of Settlement of 1701 con- 
tains several clauses which tried to effect the 
restoration of the Privy Council to its old 
constitutional position under the Plantagenets 
and Tudors ; but they had little result. The 
Council remained as it does to this day a body 
of great dignity and imporhmee, into which 
all statesmen of position were formally ad- 
mitted, fuid whose members were distin- 
guished by the appellation of Right Honour- 
able. But the nature of its composition, and 
its unwieldy dimensions, prevented its being 
generally summoned as a whole for the 
tiunsaction of general business. Councils in 
the presence of Royalty are still frequently 
held, but they consist of a very few coun- 
cillors, and transact fonnal business. The 
Privy Council Office exercises thatfunctions of 
a department of the executive. The President 
and Vice-President of the Council aro im- 
portant ministers. Recent legislation has 
given special powers to these officers or the 
Judicial Committee of the Council. New 
business, such as the ever-increasing state re- 
gulation of education, is put into its hands, 
and the Vice-President is practically Educa- 
tion Minister. But as a whole and as a 
deliberative assembly, the Privy Council is 
practically obsolete. 

(3) I^ocAL Councils. Besides the above, 
councils were appointed at various times in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to govern 
Ijarts of the kingdom remote from the centre 
of authority, or impcifoctly united to it.^ 
They were modcDed generally on the Privy 
Couiicil, both in constitution and functions, 
and often exercised a jurisdiction of certain 
oppressiveness and doubtful legality. Such 
were the Council of Wales and the Marches, 
established by Edward IV. in 1478, at Lud- 
low, to govern the Southern and border 
districts of Wales, which until then had 
uncontrolled enjoyment 61 Palatine privi- 
leges. This court, though losing its chief 
rejison for existence when Henry VIII. 
incorporated Wales with England, and, 
limited in its jurisdiction in 1640, was not 
abolished until the 5th of William and Mary. 
Similar was the Council of the North, estab- 
lished at Yoik after the revolt of 1569, 
famous through Strafford’s tenure of the 
presidency, and abolished with similar 
^ix>uncil8 in the first session of the Long Parlia- 
-hient. The Council of Calais was of eider 
inundation, and conmued until the loss of 
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that town under Queen Mary, 'Hie Stannaries 
Court f which extended its special function of 
governing the estate of the Duchy of Corn* 
wall, and superintending the mines there, to 
general business, and had Income one of the 
most oppressive engines o^lwerogative, was at 
the same time deprivecj its capacity for 
aggression. The Comd^r4>f tlie Palatinates 
cf Chester^ LaneaahireWM^yret^ mere con- 
tinuations of the old feudal courts of these 
franchises, continued after their incorporation 
with the crown. 

(4) County, District, and Parish Coun- 
cils. Under the Local Government Act of 1888 
most of the administrative work previously 
entrusted to justices of the peace in England 
and Wales was devolved upon elective County 
Councils. The magistrates, however, share 
with these authorities the control of the 
police. A supplementary Act was passed in 
1894 creating Parish and District Councils. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist . ; Gneist, Englische Ver- 
fassmgsgeschichte and Vervoaltungsrecht; Pal- 
grave, Essay on the King*s Cov/ncil ; Dicey, Essay 
on the Privy Council; Nicholas, Proceedings of 
the Pnvy Council. j"'!', Y, T.] 

Connoil of State was the name given 
to the ai^omby elected on Peb. 14, 1649, 
immodidtely.pfter Charles I.’s execution. It 
received a embination of military, diplomatic, 
police, and judicial powers that in the aggre- 
gate gave it a greater control over the State 
and a wider exercise of executive power than 
the kings had ever had. Appointed by the 
“ Rump,” the Council of State was dissolved 
by Cromwell after his coup d'etat against the 
Parliament. A new Council of State was 
established in 1659, as the successor to tho 
temporary “Committee of Safety” in the , 
cxeiuiso of tho executive power ; but on tho 
second expulsion of the Rump by Ijaml)ert it 
gave way to tho more famous “ Committee of 
Safety,” whicdi ' acted as tho moutlipioco of 
the army. The army schemo for the per- 
manent govommont included a Council of 
fv State that never sfit. Revived again when 
Monk restored, tho Rump, it naturally found 
no place when the Restoration broi^ht back 
ttio old Constitution. 

Kanke, History of England; Guisot, Oliver 
Cmmoell, and Richard Cromwell/ Whitelocke, 
Memorials. 

ConiiCilSy EcQOtesiASTicAL, are of the 
‘ following kinds A 

(1) General, OT Ecumenical Councils, — 
i.e.f assemblies of tho Catholic Church froni 
every nation. To these, bishops from Britain 
were sent from the time of the Council of 
Arles in the fourth century to the Councils 
of Constance and Basel in t^ fifteenth. 
Their decrees, wei*© accepted inlEng^nd as 
a part of the law of the Churo|, th<!i§gh in 
later times, as the base of the CoMcil ^ Basel 
shows, hardly without some rati^ti# 
thjii royal authority. ' The grea^t &tere%i 
wS at various times^^^ by ^e ’ 


Church in those councils, and their, acts often 
profoundly affected the course of English 
history. But their influence is too indirect 
to necessitate any detailed treatment of it in 
a work on Engliw history. 

(2) National Councils. Of the details of 
the history of t^pre-EngHsh British CTiurch 
wo know httlo ;«When Archbishop Theodore 
completed the 8}%tematic organisation of the 
English Church that the failure of Augustine’s 
mission necessitated, one of his chief cares 
was to arrange for the assembling every 
August of a council of the whole Church over 
which he was metropolitan. The councils of 
Hertford and Hatfield, in which most of 
his reforms wore arranged, were themselves 
precedents for the future action of tho 
Church. These councils can only by anti- 
cipation be called national, for as yet the 
English nation was not in existence, but 
^hey exerted a most beneficial influence on 
tho development of national unity by habi- 
tuating subjects of hostile but neighbouring 
states to meet under tho peace of the Church 
to discuss amicably matters of common interest. 
Their common place of meeting was some 
border town such as Clovesho, an unknown 
spot near London, where Mercia, Wessex, 
Ivcnt, and Essex met together at a point. 
They wore constituted mostly of bishops, 
though abbots often, and diocesan clergy once, • 
figure among tho members; and, as the lino 
between Church and State was as yot l)ut 
slackly drawn, kings, oaldormen, and other 
temporal magnates frequently attended them. 
But tho assertion of the independence of tho 
archbishopric of York by Ai’chbishop Eg- 
berht, created a jealousy between that see and 
Canterbury that made these national councils, 
which haa never met with the regularity 
prescribed by Theodore, veiy few in number. 
They practically ceased with the decline of 
all conciliar activity in the tenth century; 
and though revived after tho Conquest, when 

a papal legato could summon a national 
council with an authority which neither 
ai-chbishop could gainsay^ the vindication of 
the archiepiscopal powera of tho see of York 
by Thurstan re^^ed the old jealousy that 
made the unioA Qil|poth provinces in a common 
assembly ridiculous or abortive. The legatine 
councils of Otto in 1237, and Ottobon in 1268, 
are tho chief hiter exceptions to this rule. 

(3) Provincial Councils.— The rarity and 
practical cessation of national councils left room 

the full development of tho synods of the 
two provinces of Canterbury and Tfork ; even if 
the comparative unimportance of the northern 4 
province did not often inve^ tho councils of 
the southern with a pra«ically national 
character. The thirteenth centurj' saw the 
completion of the systematic represontatioi^ 
of the provincial s^ods, to which tho name 
Convocation (q.v.) became gradually applied. 
They play an important part in both tho 
ecclesiastical and civil history of England. . 
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(4) Diocesan Councils, which were ex- 
haustive assemblies of the clergy of the 
individual sees, were occasionally summoned, 
and even — 

(5) A&chidxaconal Councils are occa- 
sion^y heard of. But these later varieties 
were of inferior importwce, and never 
origi^ted business of anyril^ght. 

Stubbs and Haddan, and Ecclesias- 

tical Documents; StuboBj Constitutional History; 

Wilkins, Concilia; Hooy, History of Convoca- 
tions. Hefele’s Conciliengescliichtet is the b^t 
authority tor councils Eenerallj. j 

Counties, The English. The word county 
is due to the Norman invaders’ identification 
of the old English “ shire ” with their own 
“ comitatus,” the district of a count. But the 
shire had had a verj* different history from the 
Frankish comitatus. the first placo, the 
forty counties of England differ considerably 
in their origins. The southern counties are, no 
doubt, much the older, and are still identical 
with the original shires of Wessex. Wilt- 
shire may, for instance, be imagined to 
have originated with some few hundred 
Saxon families who towards the end of 
the fifth century drove back tho Britons 
from this district, attained to an indepen- 
dent individuality as tho ‘‘folk” of tho 
Wilsaetas, and soon coalesced with neigh- 
bouring ‘folks’’ in Dorset, Hampshire, Berk- 
shire, &c., to form the “shares’’ or divisions 
of tho kingdom of the West Saxons, It is 
possible that these shires had often such a 
twofold unity, as was long traceable in the 
two divisions of Kent, or the two “ folks ” of 
tho East Angles. At any rate, the Wost- 
Saxon shire is chanictorised by a primitive 
independence, having its own “folk-moot,” 
its independent king or semi-royal ruler, the 
ealdorman and its chief town, whose n/ime is 
cognate to the shire name (Wil-sa^tas, Wil- 
ton). This had been tho history also of 
Sussex, Surrey, Essex, Middlesex, and even 
Jutish Kent, when these, with others, wore 
amalgamated into the kingdom of Wessex. 

But tho Midland shires, on the contrary, are 
obviously ariificial areas, and do not corre- 
pond to the original “ folks” of the Mercians, 

South Angles, Mid-Ang^ 'i&c. They were 
probably marked out *en ro -conquered 
from the Danes by Alfred and his successors 
in tho tenth century ; a town was taken as a 
centre, and a line, as it were, drawn round 
it. Such was tho formation of Leicestershire, 

Nottinghamshire, Northamptonshire. (But 
sometimes those older divisions are preserved 
in the bishoprics ; the diocese of Worcester, 
for example, corresponded to tho old kingdom 
of the IJwiccas, and was far more extensive 
than tho modem Worcestershire ; so with the 
ancient kinedoms of Essex, East and West 
Kent, and Mssex.) The shire syetem then, 

which was indigenous to Wessex, spread^ w* «... o — r-r o 

thence* later on. Thus, again, in the northf ' feudal, the array (that is) of Kent, London, 
only Yorkshire and Durham appear as shires ' the eastern and nojme counties,” againUtho 


in Domesday Book; Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland were not formed 
into shires till tho reigns of William Rufus 
and Henry I. But the origin of one shire, 
Rutland, still remains “ an unsolved problem 
in the heart of; ouv history” (Freeman). 
Furthermore, n^till long after the Nomian 
Conquest was ir W|ain that there wuuld not 
be other shires for the district of 

Richmond was otteh called a shire, as also 
were Hallamshire and Norhamshiro, &c. 
The number of shires which sent representu* 
tives to Parliament was during tho Middle 
Ages thirty-seven ; for Cheshire and Durham 
were not incorporated till 1636 and 1673 
respectively, and Monmouth added to tho 
English shires also in 1636. Tho boundaries 
of shires — as, for example, in Essex and Nor- 
folk — are usually the natural lines of rivers and 
hills ; and in many cases would bo explained 
if wo could only trace tho ancient forests 
and marshes, ns on the western border of 
Notts ; in other cases again — as in tho sinuous 
northern boundary of Wilts, which seems to 
cross and rocross tho Thames with a sort of 
methodical irregularitj'- - there must have 
been accidents of local formation, tribal rc- 
kitions, or personal circumstance®, which we 
can hardly now hope to trace. Thi^ f^mmalous 
fragments belonging to one 8hi]:^)^Jb^it outlying 
in another, had often a great historical in- 
terest ; such as tho hundred of West Meon, 
in Sussex, but belonging to Hants, a striking 
survival from the settlement of Jutish Meon- 
wains soon absorbed by the West Saxons of 
Hants. These have in many cases been 
consolidated and rectified. When wo come 
to compare the social characteristics of the 
several counties, wo find that in wealth and 
poxnilation tho southern and easteim part of 
England preponderated during tho Anglo- 
Saxon times, as in political superiority. 
With the rise of tho woollen manufacture 
after the thirteenth century, the balance of.; 
population siu’CJid towards the eastern countieei^' 
and along the banks of Thames and Severn,^ 
At last, the a^jpUcation of steam-power to 
manufacture opened out the coal and iron 
fields of the north and west, and reversed the 
long predominance of the plains over the hill 
districts. As to thc^ relative prevalence of 
feudal sentimonts, it i^;> be noticed that the 
home counties after Noiman Conquest 
continued to be dividecra||png smaller landr 
lords than the great lordiHs of the midlands 
and the north ; it is therefore the barons of 
the north and centre who are conspicuous in 
the series of revolts under the Norman kings, 
in the stniggles of Henry II.’s and Henry 
III.’s reigns, in Magna Oharta, and in the op- 
position led by the house of Lancaster d^inst 
the Plantagenets ; and: during the Wars of 
the Roses one sti^ing element in the array 
of the trading and popular forces against the 
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less advanced northern and western border feel sure was not accomplished in the interval 

lands. The same division is to be found between it and the second. Up to the end of 

during the next century in comparing the the reign of Henry III. English law was ad- 

f^rotestant risings (such as Wyatt's) with the ministered regularly to the English subjects 

reactionary Pilgrimage of Grace supported by throughout the greater part of Ireland. Jus- 

the gentry of Lincolnshir^Yorkshire, and tices in eyre travelled for ^ol delivery in the 

the north. To take anonhr instance: the same way that they did in Englana. The 

Socmen, whom Bomesda^jjull^s so numerous country, therefor^, must have men divided 

in the oustem counties^' ana whose presence into di^ricts, which in every way corresponded 

points to the revived spirit of freedom that to the English shires. Of course this division 

the Danes brought in, l^queathed thoir bold of Ireland was a gradual process, beginning 

tniditions to the revolted peasantry of 1381, witl^the districts first conquered, and gradually 

and to the Puritan yeomen of the Eastern extending. Nor, so far as concerns the present 

Association two centuries later. But this county divisions, does the process seem to have 

tenacious individuality of the shire comes out extended beyond Leinster and Munster. The 

in still minuter distinctions. Kent, Cheshire, other two provinces were treated as each one 

Durham, in particular, had each its own county. Thus very early wo read of sherilfs 

legal customs or social traditions ; each, in of some of the counties of the Pale — a sherifE 

fact, its own inner history. Charles II. in of Dublin, for example, is mentioned in a docu- 

his flight was once detected by his horse's ment of the year 1201, or not more than thirty 

shoes having been made in four different years after the fim landing of the Earl of 

counties. It is only the developed means of Pembroke. This, however, does not prove tho 

communication of our own day, and the existence of tho division now known as the 

operation of broad economic laws, that have county of Dublin, for the city of Dublin was 

begun to obliterate such distinctiveness. constituted a county before the county was 
[For authoritios,*|tf(j County Court.] formed. But it proves the existence of so 

[A. L. S.] much of county govemmont in this year, as 
V ’ is implied by the existence of a sheriff. As a 

The Irish. The history of matter of fact, the “county of DubJin" — 

tho shm^S^ Ireland is involved in more evidently here distinct from the city — is 

obscurity ttSin^ the history of the shiring of mentioned only six years after, in It07. The 

England, though not for the same reason in county of Kildare is first mentioned in 1249 ; 

tho two cases. In England the division into Wexford (Wesford) in 1251 ; Kilkenny in 

counties was tho result of a slow process of 1252, but more clearly in 1279; of Louth 

growth, tho history of which is hidden in the (also called Uriel), the sheriff is spoken of in 

remote past. We can trace only some of its 1290; but it is not distinctly called a county 

stages. But the shiring of Ireland was piu’cly l»efore the year 1301. Wicklow, though it is 

tho result of tho English conquest. Tho nowhere called a county in the early docu- 

persons who undeitook it wore strangers, wei’o • ments, cannot have been behind the other 

aliens in tho country, ignorant of its language places of tho Pale. Meath is tho only excep- 

and most of its local tiRditions. Tho Irish tion to the general rule of a very early shiring 

shires are therefore distinct, foimal, and legal of the counties round Dublin. It seems only 

divisions, not local and populai- ones. This to lutve been settled during the thirteenth 

,^,;xJ)oing the case, it might have been supposed century, and it is generally referred to in the 

.|that it would have been an easy matter to papers of that ago as Do Ijacy’s country. In 

titrace the stages by which those divisions came 1297 wo read of the lands held in Meath, 

I)Dito existence. And perhaps this would not “without the boundary of any county,” which 

have been difficult if there had remained to us implies that at this date only a part of it had 

more of the State papers relating to Irish been shired. Three counties of Ijcinster, by 

affairs. > But it is well known that an immense their English naiM, imply a late formation 

number were destroyed during the different — Longford, Kin^l County, and Queen’s 

periods of Irish rebcll^. Especially was this County. Tho last two did, of counse, receive 

the case with the pa^M which relate to the their names in the reign of Mary and Philip, 

early period of .^glpNonnan rule, there as the names of their capitals — Philipstown 

were in reality tv4Rk)nquests of Ireland, one and Maryborough sufficiently indicate. But 

in the reign of Ho^y II. and hii^ immediate this time they were raiown as Offaly 

successors, another in that of Henry YItl. and falso called “ O’Connor’s country”) and Leix 

his successors. For during a lo^ interme- (“O’Moore’s country”), and there is no evi- 

diate period (almost from ttie deaih of Henry donee that their boundaries wore in any way 

III.) the country lapsed into an iudepehdence changed with their names. ^Longford seems 

almost as complete, as if it had iiever \ Imown to have been a later division, as wo might ex*^ 

English rule. Now, though we dis- pect from the smallness of its sire. We find 

tinctly trace all tiie steps of th^ 8hb|ng of incidental mention of it in a dodknent of th9 

Ireland, we must uimuestiouabli re% it to year 1207 ; but there is no evidence to show 

those two periods of English sujiiins#, and I^thatthe county came into existence before the 
whapwas not done 4uiijag^, |fee pist ip may J^sixteenfli centmy. Munster was divided into 
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oouiitiea ahnoat as early as was Lehisier, for 
all its counties oxoept one are distinctly xnen» 
tinned as such in doeuments of the thirteenth 
cigntury^ vis., Cork, first called a County in 
1207,* limoriok in 1246, WatexfoiKi in 1261, 
Upperary in 1276, and Deny in 1281. Of 
Olw we do not happen to have any early 
record; but we need not> suppose that it was 
much ^hind the others. It is the one county 
<4 Munster which has an. English-derivoa 
name, as it was called after, the De Clares, 
IBarls of Gloucester, &c., who settled in the 
countiT, and was for a long time known as 
■*< Do Clare’s country.” After the return of 
Ireland to practical mdependoncc, and the re- 
lapse of the Northern families to the condition 
of native chieftains, the country may be said to 
have been practically unshircd over its greatest 
part. Gaol deliveries were restricted to the 
iour counties constitute what was now 
known as the Falo, viz., Dublin, Kildare, 
Louth, and Meath. It seems that at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry VIII. there 
were only parts of five counties which re- 
mained faithful to the English crown — Uriel 
<Louth|, half of Dublin, half of Meath, half 
of KileWe, and half of Wexford. Of course 
the counties which had been already consti- 
tuted continued to heai* their old names, but 
the jurisdiietion which made them really shires 
had ceased. In the document from which 
these particulars liavo been taken, Ulster 
<Wol8tor) and Connaught are called counties. 
It is, however, the case that as early as 1260 
we hear of the county of Down, and in 1283 of 
the sheriff of Antnm, and in 1290 of the 
eheriff of Roscommon. In 1290 Sligo is known 
in the State papers of Elizabeth as ** O’Connor 
Sligo’s country.” *This isin 16()»5. Five years 
later we find an Order in Council concerning 
the shiring of Ireland, hut no details are given 
as to what new counties were constituted. The 
completion of the work did not take place till 
1607, after the famous rebellion and fiight of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel, which led to the Plan- 
tation of Ulster. In a State paper of this 
year, we find a proposal, which was shortly 
carried into effect, for dividing the whole of 
Ulster into shires. In tins paper there are 
three old counties mentiemod— Louth, Down, 
and Antrim — and it is proposeft to create six 
new, viz., Armagh, Tyrone, Coleraine (Ijondon- 
derry), Monaglmn, Fermanagh, and Donegal. 
The addition of London to the older name of 
Derry is the most evident remaining tiuco of 
the Plantation of Ulster, recalling as it does 
the settlement of that pent by a colony from 
London. That settlement was begun in the 
1607* In the list of James I.’s Parlia- 
lUBnt of 1.611 the names of the. counties of 
Ireland stand almost as at present, save that 
Qurloy^ i& stl^ called hy its earlier name of 

— ^ ir ■ -■■■■ . 
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Cathelagh, and that Cavan is absent from ' 
the number. 

‘IXocUmlento rtlating to Irelani from 1187—1300. 
CdUndar, in four vola.: State Popart, 1509— 

1613« Gibson, Hitt, qf^Cork :mhernian Gazetteer ; 
Topogravkica MAernica, There ore numeroua 
county hi8torli||uor Ireland, but little informa- 
tion is to be Mglrom them upon the present 
. subject, . [C. F. K.] 

Coimties Palatine. [Palatine.]! 

Conntieay The Scottish. The history of 
the erection of the counties of Scotland as they 
now exist is involved in much obscurity. The 
boundaries in some cases wore not definitively 
flxed,tm the beginning of the present century. 

It was part of the anglicising policy of the 
sons of Malcolm and Margaret to divide their 
kin^lom into sheriffdoms, after the English 
model ; therefore, in Scotland, the sheriff was 
not the Gerefa of the aheady existing shire, > 
hut an officer appointed by the crown, for 
whom a district had to be appropidatcd. 

The boundaries of these districts were for 
long, vague and undeteimined. They must be 
divided into two distinct classes — those of the 
Highlands and tlioso of tho Ijowlands. 

(1) Lowland Counties. At the? time when 
•sheriffs were introduced, Scotlajp^.eouth of 
tho Firths consisted of thre^.|lj^iact pro- 
vinces — Lothian, Galloway, and Strathclyde, 
luothiau formed part of tho English kingdom 
of Northumbria, and was held m fief by the 
Scottish kings. It is represented by the 
counties of Lerwick, Roxburgh, Peebles, and 
the Lothians — Edinburgh, Haddington, 
and Linlithgow. Each of these counties takes 
its name horn tho cliief town within its 
bounds. From incidental mention in charters 
and other documents, we gather that each of 
them had a sheriff in the time of David I. or 
his successors, but there is no certain evidence 
of their first institution. Tlie exteoxt of these „ 
counties would seem to haye been determined 
by existing local divisions. Thus Peebles isiiiyS" 
known as Tweeddalo before its erection into a. 
county. Etti-i^k Forest becomes Selkirk, and 
Teviotdale and Liddosdale form.Iioxburgh. ^ , 
Strathclyde has been divided into the pre- ^ 
sent counties of Ayr, Lanark,, Renfrew, and, 
Dumbarton. Ayr was fonned of the distriQta] 
of Kyle, Cunningham, fmd Carrick, wMph was 
separated from Gallo^py by William the 
Lion. Tho first sheriff oi Ayr was appointed 
in 1221, but the three districts were ruled 
severally by baillies, wjio in many points 
acted as sheriffs. Laparx, which wasjpade..a 
sherift’dom in tho time of David a., .was 
divided into two parts, the over ward and the 
nether ward of Clydesdale ; Lanark being tbe 
seat of justice of the one, an4 Ruthergl^*^ the 
.other. Renfrew was erected by Robert HI. into 
a barony, with rights .o|: realty, to his son 
James. It . ^rjS^ appears as an independent 
^eriffdom in 141.4. Dumbarton, fomerl^the 
*%caixiox, or Valejri :Li^en, first appears ns a 
^priffdQUkiB the Lion. 
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GttUoway was di\*ided into tho.shorilEdoms of 
Dumfries and Wi^n. The sherifldom of 
Dumfries nominally included the districts 
of Kithsdale and Annandale, and that half 
of Galloway which forms tho modem coun^ 
of Kirkcudbright. A sherili is mentioned in 
the time of William the Li<m, and it is dis- 
tinctly recognised as a shiVb at the time of 
the death of Alexander III. But as Annandale 
on the one hand, and Kirkcudbright on the 
other, were both stowardries, the jurisdiction 
of tho sheriff must have been virtually limited 
to Nithsdale. Wigton, tho remaining part of 
Galloway, was certainly a sheriffdom by the 
end of the thirteenth contur}'', but powers of 
regality were joined to the earldom by David 
II. In every county there were regalities 
and baronial jurisdictions, and hereditary 
constables of royal fortresses, and baillies of 
the lands belonging to religious houses, 
whoso powers ckshod with those of the 
sheriff. The office almost invariably became 
hereditary in tho family of tho most powerful 
man of the district, and tended more to swell 
his consequence •than to maintain law and 
order, till tho Act of 1747 abolished hereditary 
jurisdictions. 

(2) Highland Counties, In the Celtic king- 
dom nosth*«M* tho Firths, where the clan 
system prevailed, tho country was divided 
into vaguely defined districts, whose several 
Mormaors or earls, while professing a 
nominal allegiance to the King of Scots, each 
claimed to represent tho royal authority 
within his own territory. Tho introduction 
of sheriffs was therefom very gradual, and 
was not completed till the sixteenth century. 
In many cases the powers of tho sheriff were 
confemd upon tho local chief, who had thus 
the right of “ pit and gallows,” or power of 
life and death, within his own territory. 
These powers were onlv done away with by 
i^,uthe abolition of hereditablo jurisdietions in 
|ft747. The boundaries of the Hi^land sliires 
}^ere not definitely fixed till tho^ghming of 
' ^ present century. Previously, their limits 
matked more by custom and tradition 
l^an by law, and Arrowsmith’a map, pub- 
lished in 1805,. is the first in which the 
counties are defined accurately. , 

BoWtson, Scotland under her Saviy Kings ; 
6kene, Celtic Stoila^d; Chalmers, Caledonia, 
vola. ii. and iii. ; Arrowsmitb, Udmatr relative to 


the Jiap of Scotland, 
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OountiffSi The "Welsh, are^ inaihly ad- 
ministrativo divisions of the Mdircian^^rather 
than the West Saxon type. ^ Th^ an|r conse- 
quently of late origin, and in mm J*®* 
ceive their name from the shire^wiK In a 
country so wdl subdivided o#;by-^^tural 
boundaries as Wales,' thmr liipiA ham how- 
ever, in certain cases, ooinddecfiio K with 
thescL that they represent real PfIImbo and ^ 
physM distinctipns, Mpre^^som^eoun-^ 
ties correspond, if 


or local divisions, and . still more to the 
ancient ecclesiastical divisions of 4he land. 
But despite these exceptions, the Welsh shires 
are in the main artificial ** departments ” 
rather than natural “provinces;” they are 
“ shires ” rather than “ gauen.” 

The Welsh oounties fall into three classes 
according to the period of their creation— viz.,, 
(1) ancient palatine counties, (2) the counties 
formed by Edward I., (3) the counties formed 
by Henry VIII., who also finally fixed tho 
limits of tho other two classes. 

(1) Ancient Palatine Counties — i.s.. Pern* 
brokoshire and Glamorganshire. These repre- 
sent the two greatest “ Marches ” which tho 
conquering activity of the Norman barons of 
the twelfth centuiy established all over W estem 
and Southern Wales. In the west, tho 
districts thus conquered were largely included, 
in the indefinite limits of tho English border 
counties, Cheshire, Shropshire, and Hereford- 
shire, whose earls under William I. acquired 
rogalian privileges. Up to the thirteenth, 
century, and even the sixteenth, largo dis- 
tricts now in “ Wales ” were included locally 
within these counties, although their in- 
clusion was but nominal, so long as tho lessor 
lords retained palatine powers, oven after tho 
crown had annexed tho earldoms themselves. 
Another class of lordships marchers wero 
never included within these counties, but al- 
though independent, were not of sufficient 
importance to be regarded as equivalent to 
counties. The lordships of Denbigh, the 
“honour” of Montgomery, the lordships of 
Brecon and Gower, were among others of thi& 
description. But Morganwg, the conquest of 
«Fitz-Hamon, and the inheritance of Robert 
of Gloucester, and the great house of Clare,.’ 
though never formally constituted an earldonv 
or county palatine, was so virtually. Its 
lords were always earls, either of Gloucester 
or, as later, of Pembroke. They had fullest 
rogalian rights and privileges, as much as the 
Palatine Lords of Cheshire and Durhami 
had, and they were the greatest family 
of the realm. So early as 1146 we read of 
the “ comitatus” (shire-moot) of Cardiff, and 
i in 1148 Earl Wiiy^m speaks of his “vice* 
comes ” (sheriff), Pembroke was more 
definitely creatbd an earldom in 1138, and. 
became organised on the model of an Englishi 
county. The "boundaries of both were^ 
nax^wer than those of the modem shires;. 
G6yer, for example, was a separate lordship,, 
although much of Gwent was within tho lord- 
ship of Morganwg. Similarly Dewisland and 
Kernes were outside the Pentoroke Palatinatei 
The modem boundaries assigned by- 
Henry YIII. adding to the old nuclei th^ 

• Vs C^fkr-^viz., Anglese;^ 

Caeraarvonshiie, Merionethriiire, Cardigan- 
yshire, Ckermarthenriiire. After the oonqu^ 

" of Llewelyn, Edward L divided the district 
hia and to which 
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the title of the Principality ” is rightly con- 
fliled, into districts called shires, but which 
rather bear to the regular shire the relation 
of a United States Territory to a State, than 
fully represent the self-gOTeming district 
forming an integral factor of the Ix^y politic 
of England. In the districts more imme- 
lately subject to Llewelyn, the shires of 
Anglesey, Caernarvon, and Merioneth were 
erected. They so far regarded old lines 
that they consisted of an aggregation of 
cantreds and commots. A sheriff in each 
shire, with coroners and bailiffs in each 
commot, were appointed. A county court was 
to bo held once a month, and the sheriff’s 
toum twice a year, at which all the inhabi- 
tants were to be present. Sheriffs, &c., were 
also appointed for more southern regions, 
where the power of the Welsh princes at least 
nominally extended, one to hold his court at 
Cardigan and Lampeter, another at Caermar- 
then, though the powers of the marchers must 
have limited the area of their jurisdiction to 
narrower bounds than modem Cardiganshire 
and Caermarthenshiro. A sixth new county 
was formed in Flint, which consisted of the 
western and more exposed portion of the 
Chester Palatinate, but which remained in a 
sort of half dependence on Cheshire. The 
rest of Wales remained in the hands of the 
marchers. 

(3) ITmy VIIl's Counties — viz., Denbigh- 
shire, Mont^meryshire, Rtidnorshire, Brecon- 
shire, and Monmouthshire. Henry VIII. ’s 
incorporation of Wales with England involved 
the division of the whole country* into shire- 
ground. Hence, by the 27 Hen. VIIL, the 
local self-government, of which the riiire was 
still the l^se, was introduced into the whole 
land. The lordships marchers lost their 
palatine rights, and were either {e,g., Gower, 
as above) incorporated into existing counties, 
or aggregated into new ones. Besides the 
new shires of Western Wales, the boundaries 
of Cheshire, and still more of Shroprfiire and 
Herefordshire, were readjusted; and the old 
Welidi counties of Edward I., and the still 
older palatinates, were assimilated to English 
shires ; and the power of Returning to Parlia- 
ment one member for each county, and one 
for the amalgamated boroughs (except in 
mountainous Merioneth) was conferred. Mon- 
mouthshire had two members given it, and 
was treated as a part of England, so far as 
the words England and Wales had now an 
antagonistic meaning. Its enclosure under 
Charles II, in an Englirii circuit completed 
its severance from Wales. 

The chief Statutes creating Welsh counties 
us or the Statute 
c.24,26. See also 
c.5,7,a4,«.. 



Tour in Wales. Appendix ii. For Glamorgsa- 
shire, Mr. Clark's papers on Ths Land of Morgan, 
in- the Arcfut<^ogtcal Journal, are useful, ^e 
Welsh oounty histories are not. as a rule, good. 
Jones’s Mrsoonshire is perhaps the best. 

[T. F. T.] 

Oonnty OoTirt. The “county court,” 
or “ shire-moot,” was for five or six centuries 
the most vital of our national institutions. 
As its bein^ often held in the open air perhaps 
indicates, it was anciently a “folk.moot,” 
that is, included all landowners in the shire ; 
and in the submission of laws to the shire- 
moot for formal acceptance, a piece of cere- 
monial which is only recently obsolete, wo 
may discern the ancient independence of the 
several “ folks.” While in this aspect the 
shire-moot has the ealdorman and bishop at 
its head, “to declare tho law, secular and 
spiritual,” its newer aspect of dependence on 
a central power is embodied in the shire- 
reeve, who convenes it, and connects it with 
the king. This gradually tends to supplant 
the ealdorman and bishop in it, and after the 
Norman Conquest it passes wholly into his 
hands. Its business was to hear appeals 
from the hundred courts, to oxccuto tho 
instructions of royal writs, and to attest, 
wills and transfers of lands.**^ Meantime, 
however, a tendency to what may be called* 
delei^tion, which had already affected tho 
himdrod and township courts, had now also 
much modified the ola assembly. And thus 
in historic times an ordinary shire-moot is 
not tho full folk- moot, but contains also the 
reeve and four “ best-men ” from each town- 
ship, and perhaps the twelve thegns from 
each hundred or borough; and it ajipears 
that this quasi-representative court is called 
monthly, instead of twice a year, like the old 
folk-moot. It is possible this more fre(][uent 
summoning was due to Bufus’s minister,. 
Flambard, who “ drove all the moots ; ” Qn<i..| 
Henry I. in his charter promised to amend^ 
it. At tho same time, the older and fuUeij’ 
form of tho court was still called twicO' 
a year, chiefly for tho purposes of the crown, 
such as taking tho oath of the peace, anoi 
meeting the justices itinerant. Indeed, 
the shirc-moot after the Conquest gained 
in connection with the central power„ what it 
lost in indei.>ondent action. Thus, its civil 
justice— by the use of writs calling up cases, 
and by the attraction of the Common Pleas 
I Court— was drifting up to We^inster its 
criminal pleas belonged to the king, and ,were 
executed by his itinerant justices. But both 
for presentment of criming and dor decision 
of civil cases (at least, as to land^ the crown 
always used “ recognitors,” that is, called in 
Ihe shire to co^^perate ; and its coH)peration 
was demanded in other ways, as for view of 
armour and election of coroners, for the 
..negotiation, assessment, and collection of 
‘^carucage, for epeting oaths of allegjiance, 
:^*^d above all, t^r 1254, the election of 
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faiighto and burgesses to Parliameot. At 
this fuller shire-moot the attendahco of all, 
from archbishops to villeins, was required. 
The barons in vain bogged for exemption ; in 
1258, at Oxford, among the other grievances 
set forth, the barons complained that the 
attendance required of them was increasing ; 
till, by the Statute of Merton^ they won their 
point— that their attendance might be by 
attorney; while the Statute of Marlborough^ 
1267) exempted all above the degree of knights, 
unless specially summoned. Already indi- 
vidual exemptions had been so largely granted 
that by 1268 there was a scarcity of knights 
for tho inquests’* of the court ; and in 1293 
a qualification of 40s., freehold was required 
for service ^ a juror. So that on all sides 
the old folk-moot had been attacked, and by 
the thirteenth century was attenuated to an 
occasional formality; but not Ixifore it had 
given birth to tho fruitful idea of local repre- 
sentation, according to which a small body of 
knights could act for the whole shire, and 
stand between tho crown and the county in tho 
business of government. Thus, in 1194 four 
knights act for the^hole shire to elect tho grand 
jury of each hundred ; under Henry III. four 
knights of each shire come to Westminster to 
discuss the iqtorjpretation of articles in Magna 
Oharta ; and, chief of all, knights (two, three, 
or four in number) from time to time assess, 
or assess and collect, the ciirucagos. As soon 
as those knights cease to bo nominated by the 
crown or sheriff — and the precedent for their 
olootion by the whole county court is finally 
given in 1254 — the stages aro compote by 
which the shire-moots could be dispensod 
with, and yet transmit all their authority to 
a Parliament. As ‘‘ Parliament is the con- 
centration of tho shire-moots,” it follows that 
in creating a Parliament, in malting tho 
election to be by all the freeholders, not 

^ merely the chief tenants, and, above all, in 

:^^e f^re has done its work. The mpid 
jppowth of the justices of the peace etripped 
liof the rest of its functions, except that of 
Meeting and instructing the representatives 
sent to Parliament, perhaps afteir d^ussion 
of the grounds of its summons as stated in 
the king’s writ, and (till 1334) that of assess- 
ing and collecting from the townships the tax 
mnted in Parliament. It was jparticularly 
during tho Tudor period that this non-dective 
body of landowners completed the process by 
which they had stri|)ped the oldf shirs^court 
of its powers— judicial, poHco, mllita^, and 
fiscal. The statutes of the ear^ ihj|^th 
century, which attempted to further relate 
the relation between Parliame]|li the 
shires in the interests of the g|ntry| were 
aimed to check the misdping of Ihe Aeriffs 
(1406), and to. insure the eleotiomii^f Udghts 
or>8<^uires and the exclushm of wtelmers ; 
and in 1430 it was deckr(^';t^tlN' W^ 
voting belonged oi^ to il^Ql|ers 


and upwards. Thus it had now come about 
that the villdns, who had once, as the.freo' 
ceorls, made up the folk-moot itself, and 
embo^ed in their decisions of folk-right ” 
the principle that the judgjes were no other 
than the suitors ; the villeixis, who even in 
their later period of subjection to the lord 
had still represented their township before 
the royal justices, were now, at the very- 
epoch when they i^d attained to a political 
consciousness and practical emanci|>ation, 
irrevocably excluded from a share m the 
political life of their shire. One side of the 
old principle of local government— viz., co- 
operation with the crown by unpaid local 
work— remained ; but the other side of it — 
the principle that this work is .shared by all 
the full freemen of the shire— was long lost 
to view ; and the quarter and petty sessions, 
aided by a few permanent officials, and 
relieved by the central power’s larger as- 
sumption to itself of local duties (as in the 
regulation of prisons), supplanted the free- 
holders* county court, as this supplanted the 
shire-moot of representatives from the town- 
ships, and this in its turn the primitive folk- 
moot. The county court for general purposes 
now only exists for the election of coroners, 
and (in theory) for the proclamation of out- 
lawry and pubHcation of Acts of Parliament. 
But the shire retains its own officers, lord- 
lieutenant, and sheriffs, justices, coroners, 
and chief constable; through the justices it 
I managed its own police, highroads, and 
I bridges, and imposed rates until tho Local 
Government Act of 1888 (61 and 62 Viet., 
cap. 41) established county councils. These 
bodies, composed of . members triennially 
elected by the Parliamentary electors and 
women householders of the county, and of 
co-opted aldermen (q.v.), have taken over 
the administrative duties of the magistrates, 
except that tho latter retain a share in the 
control of the policO, and are a court of 
appeal in licensing questions. The adminis- 
trative counties, however, differ slightly from 
the historic areas. The county courts, under 
paid judges, set up in 1846 for better despatch 
of the lesser judicial business, vary in number 
according to the needs of each county. Their 
institution has been a great success. But in 
i size and functions they are more like hundred 
i courts revived and centralised ; and histori- 
I cally their name is a misnomer. 

^IBede, EccUeUutM Hittory ; Ellis, Introduction, 
wJMmeeday; EaIgra,ye,Engli8hCommonw€alth; 
Freeman, Englith Towns and DisU-icts; Gaeist, 
VerwaUungmolit, Das Self-Government; Guest, 
Papers in ArehoBological Journal ; Green, Malting 
of England; Commissioiiers^ Introduofioii to 
Census Eeport of 186U 

[Bevon.] 

Ooilirfe6liay» William* (6. eirea 1327, d. 
Archbiwop of Canterbu^, was tiie son 
^;tif Hugh Oourtenav; Bail of Hevon. After 
, ^qldmgrnany valwbki prefexiuehts'.he became 
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Bishopof London inl87d. Hestxonglyc^pOAed 
John of Gaant> and Wiclif, and it was before 
Courtonay that the latter was tried in 1376; 
In 1381 he was appointed Archbiriiop of Can- 
torbury, and Chancellor, but the latter office 
he held only for a few months; He again 
attacked Wiclif, obtained a condemnation of 
hi« views by Convocation, and obliged the 
Lniversity of Oxford to withdraw their sup- 
port from him. Courtenay, though opposing 
\\ iolif’s views, was strongly anti-Papal, and 
re idily assented to the passing of the Statute 
of Pruimuniro. He also resisted the attempt 
of Parliament to tax the clergy without their 
consent, and the king was compelled to allow 
the mon^ to be voted by Convocjation. The 
election of Courtenay marks an epoch in the 
history of the Chui-ch ; he was the first of the 
aristocratic primates, and after his time the 
see of Canterbury and many other bishoprics 
were conferred upon members of noble houses, 
instead of being given as a reward to minis- 
ters or judges, or as a recognition of learning 
to some great scholar. 

Walsingham, Hist. Anglic.; Walloxi, Richard IL; 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., chap. zvi. 

Court-baroxiv Oonrt leet. [Manor.] 
Courts of Law. [See The Index.] 

Coutances, Walter de, was one of 
Henry 11 .*s ministers, and became succes- 
sively Bishop of Lincoln and Archbishop 
of liouen. He accompanied Richard I. on 
his crusade, and in 1101 was sent to Eng- 
land by the king, for the purpose of re- 
placing Longchamp. The archbishop held 
the justiciarship from 1101 to 1194, and 
\ra8 active in raising the king’s ransom. In 
1196, liowever, ho quarrelled with Richard, 
and the king refusing to give way, ho laid 
Nonmiiidy under an interdict, until a com- 
promise was effected. He supported the 
claims of John, and died during that king’s 
reign. 

Covenaoiti The. It was the old Scottish 
custom for those who were united in any 
great cause to bind themselves together by u 
bond to stand by one another to the death in 
its su])port. Such a bond was the Covenant 
wliic'h plays so large a part in the history of 
the Reformation in Scotland. It was origin- 
ally a private bond, by which the barons who 
upheld the first preachers of reform bound 
tbomsclvcs together for mutual support and 
the destruction of Popery in 1557. In 1581, 
when there was a general dread of the revival 
of Popery, a similar bond, entering more into 
detail concerning the superstitions and reli- 
«ous errors that were to be combated, was 
drawn up by the Protestant ministers. The 
king, James I., was the first to. sign it, and his 
example was followed by the courtiers and 
then by the people. This is generally^ 
known as the First In 1638, when, 
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Charles I. tried to force the English liturgy 
on Church of Scotland, the popular indig- 
nation found a vent in a revival of this cove- 
nant, with a clause added to it directed against 
the bishops. The enthusiasm about it was 
universal. It was signed through the length 
and breadth of the land, by high and low alike, 
and from this timo the Covenant ” became 
the w'atch-word and war-ciy of the Presby- 
terian party. In 1643, when the English 
Parliament sought Scotch aid, the Scotch de^ 
manded that the mutual engagements of the 
two nations should be confirmed by a pact to 
which both nations should be sworn. Ac- 
cordingly the Solemn League and Covenant 
was drawn up by Henderson, amended by 
Vane, adopted by the Westminster Assembly 
(q.y.), passed by the Parliament, and ordered 
to l>e subscribed and sworn to by the nation. 
But the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, in 1643, though they approved 
the Cbvonant, disappointed the Scots, who 
hoped to SCO it imposed on tlie whole 
English nation. When Charles II., on the 
invitation of tho Estates, came to Scotland to 
claim tho kingdom in 1650, ho was compelled 
to sign the Covenant before ho was allowed to 
kind, and tho signature was repeated at his 
coronation. Notwithstanding this, after tho 
Restoration, by the king’s order, tho Covenant 
was burned by the common hangman in 
London, and an Act abjuring and condemning 
it as an unlawful oath was ptissed by tho Privy 
Council of Scotland in 1662. The extreme 
Presbyteiian party were greatly disappointed 
that the Act of 1 690, ajjproving the Confession, 
did not enjoin tlie renewing of the Covenant. 
Tho Covenant was not merely a declaration 
of belief, but a solemn engagement binding 
its adherents to force their belief upon others. 

Tho name of Covenanters was first taken 
by tlie popular party after the renewal of the 
Covenant in 1638, and borne by them throughr 
out the Civil War. But it is more generally^? 
associated with tho insurgents of the rei^ of 
Charles I T . who took arms in defence of the 
Presbyterian form of church government* As 
the Covenant liad by that timo been de* 
nounced as a seditious oath, those who per- 
sisted in maintaining it were naturally looked 
upon as rebels against the government. They 
were, however, treated with unwarrantable 
severity. When, in 1662, the Act was passed 
for tho ro-cstablishment of episcopacy* the 
Presbyterian ministers who refused to ac- 
knowledge the bishops were ejected, from 
their parishes. Round these ‘^outed minis- 
ters,” as they were called, tho Covenanters 
rallied, and gathered in crowds on the hill- 
sides or any lonely place, to attend their 
ministrations. These meetings, called con- 
venticles,” were denounced as seditious, and to 
frequent them or to hold any “ intercommun- 
ing ’’ with any persons who frequented, them, 
was forbidden *; on pain of death.. These 
^ severe measur^'vDiovoked the Covenanters to 



take up aims in defence of their religious 
opinions, and led to a rebellion so widespread, 
that it ^bnost amounted to a civil war. The 
first serious action between the king’s troops 
and the Covenanters was in the hiU^country 
on the borders of the counties of Ayr and 
Lanark. Here, at Drumclog, a farm near Lou- 
don Hill, a pe^y of armed Covenanters who 
were gathered at a conventicle were attacked 
by a body of dragoons under John Graham, 
of Claverhouse, and gained a victory over 
their assailants (1679). After this success, the 
numbers of the insurants increased so rapidly 
that the govemmont became alarmed, and an 
army, 15,000 strong, was sent against them 
imder the command of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. He defeated them on the banks of 
the Clyde, at Bothwoll Bridge, where 1,200 
were made prisoners, Juno 22, 1679. In 
oonsequenco of a troasonablo protest called 
the Sanquhar Declaration^ put forth by 
the Covenanters, all j^rsona who wished to 
iree themselves of suspicion of complicity with 
them were required to take what was called the 
Abjuration Oath^ and the soldiers who were 
sent to scour the' Country in search of rebels, 
were empowered to kill any one who refused 
to take the oath. The sufierings of the 
Covenanters were extreme. N umbers of them 
were put to death with great cruelty, but 
suffering only strengthened their resolute 
spirit, and it was not until after the accession 
of William, when the “ outed ministers ” were 
restored to their pulpits, and adherence to the 
••Covenant ceased to be a crime, that the 
* Covenanters abandoned their attitude of 
•dedanco. But some extreme Covenanters re- 
fused to acknowledge a king whose acceptance 
•of episcopacy in England was, they thought, 
treason against the divine right of presbyters. 
They formed the earliest dissenting Presby- 
terian sects in Scotland. [CAMBuoNxaNs.] 

0 Woodrow, Analecta and History of fiU Sw/er- 
ingsi Gnih, EcclesioMticol History of Scotland; 
Burton, Hi«t. of Scotland. [MM] 


Coventry seems to have owed its im- 
ppHahee to the mag^ficent Benedictine abbey 
foimded by Leofric and his wife, Gbdiva, in 
1044. The town became a prosperous trading 
cmitre. According to Loland, its walls were 
built in the reign of Edward 1{. In 1451 
it was created a separate county. The 
beautiful abbey church was almoit destroyed 
by Henry VIII. ; but several finp specimens 
of mediasval ecclesiastical architecture Iproain. 
The “ Laymen’s Parliament of IV.” 

met at Coventry in 1404. In t|ie fi^enth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuito Oot^tiy 
was an impprtant, centre of tb^ 
woollen tr^e. : Its citisens w( 
Parliamentarian ih'tl&e Great 
to punish them their walls were 
the [Restoration. The tdVii 
members to Parliament fro^; 

Edward 1. until 1685 ; it no^;rei 



Oowutvy, Waltbe of, was a Vriter of 
whom little is known. He probabW wrote be- 
tween the year 1293 and the end of Edward Us 
reign, and may have been a monk, probably 
of some house in the diocese of York. He is 
the author or compiler of a MemoriaU^ or 
anaWsis of history extending from the aniyal 
of &utQ8 to the year 1225. The earlier 
portions are merely transcripts Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Henry of Huntingdon, Roger 
of Hovedon, &c., but for the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century Walter is a valuable 
authority. 

The Memorials of Walter of Coveutiy was first 
discovered by Leland is the sixteenth century. 
It has been edited, with most valuable Intro- 
ductions, by Br. Stubbs (Bolls Smries, 1^72). 

Coventryf Thomas, 1st Lobd (5. 1578, 
d* 1640), son of Sir T. Coventry, Judge of the 
Common Pleas, in 1616 was chosen Recorder 
of liondon, and in 1617 was made Solicitor- 
General, being advanced four years later to 
the Attorney-Generalship. In 1625, chiefly 
through Buckingham’s interest, he was made 
Lord Keeper, and in 1628 was created Lord 
Coventry. Ho has been accused of advising 
some of Charles’s most arbitrary acts, as the 
refusal of the summons to Lord Bristol, and 
the imprisonment of the Earl of Arundel ; but 
Mr. Foss maintains that he was little more 
than the messenger of the king and the 
organ of the House.” In 1635 and 1636 he 
enjoined the judges in their charge to the 
gnmd juries to urge the people to pay the 
ship-money with cheerfulness, but be took no 
part in the trial of Hampden for refusing to 
pay his share. One of his last acts was to 
^ advise the king to summon Parliament, but 
’ he died before the summoning of the Short 
Parliament. 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Eehellion. 

Coventry, Sir William (5. 1626, d, 1686), 
was the youngest son of Lord Keeper Coventry. 
In 1662 he was appointed Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, in 1665 was knighted and made a 
Privy Councillor, and 1667 a Commissioner 
of the Treasury. Having quarrelled with the 
Duke of Bucl^gham he challenged him to 
fight a duel, for which he was banished from 
the court, and retired into private life. He 
was,” says Burnet, “ the best speaker in the 
House of Commons, and a man of great 
notions and eminent virtues.” He wjis the 
author of several political tracts, the most 
ijit^sting of which is The Character of a 
Trimmer^ published in 1689. 

Coventry, Sir John, was the ^ndson of 
Lord Coventry and nephew^of Sir William 
Coventry. He was a member of Parliament > 
in 1670, when, having somewhat freely ex« 
pressed his opinion about the royal mistressesf 
he iacixped the displeasure of the court, was 
set upofi by A bam of ruffians sent by 
Moxunoutb, half-murdered, and his nose sut 
,;wiih a penknife. This outeage led to the 
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liaasing of an Act a^iainst unlawful maiming 
and wounding, which was known as the 
Vmntrp Aet (1670). 

C<rr0vdal6t Miles (8 . 1488 d. 1568), was 
one of the earliest English Beformers. In 
1632 he is said to have assisted Tyndale in his 
tnmslation of the Bible, and thm years later 
Issued a version of his own. He was on 
^086 terms of friendship wil^ Cromwell, and 
in .1535 was sent by that minister to Paris to 
bring out the translation of the New Testa- 
ment known as the Lord Cromwell’s Bible. 
On Cromwell’s fall Covordale went to Ttibin- 
^n, and travelled in Denmark and other 
Continental countries. On Edward YI.’s acces- 
sion he was appointed chaplain to the king. 
In 1551 he was made Bishop of Exeter, but 
was removed from his see and imprisoned by 
•order of Queen Mary. He was subsequently 
Teleased, and retired to Holland and after- 
wards to Geneva. He returned to England 
after the accession of Elizabeth, and assisted 
at the consecration of Archbishop Parker, 
though he did not obtain his see again, owing 
to his Calvinistic views. 

Two vols. of selections from CoverdaIe*s 

numerous works were published by the Parker 

«oc., 1844-48. 

t/Owelli John (5. 1554, d. 1611), was a 
Cambridge civilian who became Master of 
Trinity Hall and Header in Civil Law. In 
1607 he published a work called Tl^e Inters 
jireter^ which was an explanation of legal 
terms and theories. The book gave peat 
•offence to the common-lawyers. At the insti- 
igation probably of Coke, a great enemy of 
Oowell, an inquiry into the character of the 
book was ordeiW by the House of Commons in 
1610, and the king was advised to suppress it, 
•because of the unconstitutional doctrines it 
<;ontamed on tho subject of the royal pre- 
Togative and the rights of the people. 

Cowpor, William, Ist Eakl (6. 1664, 
•d. 1733), was bom at Hertford. After 
studying at the Temple, he w^, in 1688, 
called to the bar, and from this time rose 
rapidly in his profession. On the landing 
of the Prince of Orange, ho raised a troop 
of horse in his support. His abilities as a 
Chancery barrister soon attracted Somers’s 
notice, and in 1695 he was returned to ParUa- 
ment for Hertford. In 1696 ho supported the 
bill for the attainder of Sir John Fenwick. 
In 1702 William Cowper lost his seat for 
Hertford, owing to the unpopularity caused 
in the borough by the trial of bis brother 
^Ipencer for murder. In 1705, on the dis- 
missal of Sir Nathan Wright, he became Lord 
Keeper and Commissioner of the Scotch 
Union. In* 1707 he was raised to the Upper 
House, and^ became the first Lord Chancellor 
bf Great Britain ; but the senteuoe pronounced 
by him in this capacity <m Sacheverell waa 
infiueiic^ by party spirit, and unworthy 
w reputation* In opposition to the rest 


the ministry he was in htvour of making 
peace with ranee during the last years of 
the Succession War ; and he vigorously op- 
posed Marlborough’s request ^ bo made 
Captain-General for life. [MAKLUOKouaH.] 
On the fall of the Whigs, Cowper rosignea, 
in spite of the solicitations of Harley, who 
wished for a composite mini8tr}% On the 
accession of George I., he received tho Great 
Seal, and was favoured with the king’s 
entire confidence. His sentences on tho rebels 
of 1715 have been censured as too severe. Ho 
was one of the chief advocates of the Septennial 
Act (q.v.). In 1718 he resigned office, probably 
because Geor^ accused him of espousing tho 
Prince of Wales’s side in his quarrel with tho 
court. He promptly became leader of the 
Opposition, and withstood almost alone 
the Peerage Bill, and the bill of pains and 
penalties against Atterbury. In bis later 
years ho was accused, probably without 
reason, of tampering with the Jacobites* 

Campbell, Livf 8 of the Lord Chaneellort: Mac- 
aulay, Hist, of Eng . ; Stanhope, Hist, of Eng, 


Cox, Hichahd (5. 1500, d, 1581), Bishop 
of Ely, made Dean of Christ Church and of 
Westminster by Henry VIII., was one of 
the tutors of Edward VI., tho others 
being Sir John Cheko and Sir Anthony Cooke. 
During the reign of Mary he was compelled 
with the Protestants to take refuge at Frank- 
fort ; but returned to England on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, by whom ho was made 
Bishop of Ely. It was a remonstrance from 
Bishop Coxe against the injustice done him 
by the bestowal of his land on Sir Christopher 
Hatton that drew forth the celebrated letter 
from Queen Elizabeth : “ Proud prelate, you 
know what you were before I made you what 
you are. If you do not immediately comply 
with my request, by God I will unfrock you.” 
Coxo is described as ** an honest but narrow- 
spirited and peevish man.” 

Strype, Xnnala; Burnet, Hist, of the Jtefom 


Coze, William {b. 1747, d. 1828), Arch- 
deacon, was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge, of which he became a 
Fellow. Ho entered tho Church, became in- 
cumbent of Kingston, Canon of Salisbury, 
and Archdeacon of Wiltshlro, 1805. Coxe 
travelled a good deal on tho Continent, and 
was a careful student of English and foreign 
history, especially that of the eighteenth 
century. His numerous works^ though 
written in a rather uninteresting style, con* 
tain a good deal of information, and are of 
considerable value. The most important are 
Memoirs of Sir Jtobert Walpole, Mtmoire of 
Marlborough, Memoirs of the Administration of 
Mr, Pelhatn, and the History of tho House of 
Austria, 


Coyne , and X&very was an ancient 
right or custom in Ireland which enabled 
the lord or to quarter his soldiery on 
tenants, ^^ho Irish name for it was 
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boaaghi.” Its adoption by ^ the Norman 
settlers was so general that even the loyal 
Butlers enforced it. Both branches of the 
house of Fitzgerald adopted it in Edward 
IIl.’s time. This custom was the subject of 
constant complaints by the Irish Parhament. 
It was forbidden by the Statute of Kilkenny^ 
1367, and made treason in 1409, and finally 
abolished in 1603. Spenser complains of its 
abolition as a wrong done to the Irish land- 
lord. 

Spenser, Vimo of ihe State a/ Jrdand, 

OraggB, James (^. 1721), was Postmaster- 
GeneralduriDg the earlier years of George I.’s 
reign. He wns accused with his son of 
frauds in connection with the South Sea 
Company, and while the accusation was still 
pending he took poison and killed himself. 

OraggSf James (d. 1721), son of thepre-j 
ceding, was a Whig politician. During the < 
reign of Anno he was employed in minor ; 
di^omatic business. He was consulted by 
Marlborough on the question of the duke’s 
obtaining the appointment of Captain^General 
for life. In 171#, as the queen lay dying, he 
was despatched to Hanover, with instruc- 
tions to bid Lord Stafford to request 
the States General of Holland to guarantoe 
tho Protestant succession. In 1717 he be- 
came Secretary at War, and, on the retire- 
ment of Addison, Secretary of State (1718). 
He was accused of fraud in connection 
with the South Soa Company, but died 
of small-pox on tho day that the report was 
presented to the Commons, “Whatever,” 
says Lord Mahon, “ may have been bis con- 
duct in the South Sea affairs (for his death 
arrested tho inquiry), ho undoubtedly com- 
bined great talents for business with a love of 
luxury and literature ; and his name, were it 
eyott to drop from the ]pago of history, would 
,live enshrined for ever in the verse of Pope.” 

. Boyer, Political Stanhope, Beign of 

Queen Anne. !’ 

General Sxii James jft. ]l748, d, 
Jkn. 1812), after greatly distinguishing him- 
self in the American War of Independence, 
especially at the battles of • I^xington 
and Bunker Hill (q.v.), was, ifi 1793,^ ap- 
pointed Governor of Jersey. In he 

went* out to the Cape, and held ,the post of 

K nor for two years, when he was sent to 
, where his military experience was 
much needed. In 1808 Sir Jan^ Crmg be- 
came Govemor-in-chief of Br^sh North 
America, and in that capacity rciijdered* him- 
self extremely unpopular. Hii ^ meiMiuFes 
were arbitrary in the extreme, an® it iMto his 
treatment of the Assembly, and his rei^sal to 
grant any concesmons or to <^Bi« the 
question of any redress of grievan|e8, t&t the 
discontent which was sO pteValm 4n &miula 
at this time was due. His unp(S|ilm^ ixh* 
duoed the Americans in 18l2,^toilttieMt an 
invasion of Canada, under tha^iin||esd|pllhat^ 


• thiay would bet joined by a Idrge majssity^oif 
'thapeople. ^ - i 

Craig, John (d, 1600),' was the friend ahd 
coadjutor of John Kqo3;,^l[>|x d^t^^he 

became for a time the acknowledged lead^ of 
the kirk part^, for whom drew up the 
National Covenant in 1680. In 1684, how;- 
ever, on tho Scotch Ei^tates taking action tp 
restrain the power of the ^ clergy, Craig went 
over to the opposite side. 

Craig, Thomas (6. 1638, d. 1608), a cele* 
bratod^ottish judge, and an author of m> 
little repute, was a great favourite of James 
VI. He was the writer of a famous treatisb 
on feudal law, Jua Feudale^ and a tract on 
the succession to the throne of England. 

Craigmillar Castle, three miles from 
Edinburgh, was the scene of the murder of 
the Earl of Mar, brother of James III. It 
was burnt bv Ileotford, 1644, but afterwards 
rebuilt for Queen Mary, who spent a good 
deal of time there. It was at Craigmillar that 
Bothwell, Murray, Morton, and Maitland of 
Lcthington, formed their agreement to kill 
Damloy (1666). 

Crampton Question, The (1856). The 
Crimean War brought* England into some 
difficulties with foreign powers on account of 
the attempt to enlist a foreign legion. Mr. 
Ciampton, tho English minister at Washing- 
ton, carried out the instructions of the govern- 
ment in the matter so thoroughly that the 
United States government dismissed him from 
Washington, and a coolness arose between the 
two countries, which was with difficulty healed. 

CrauBrook, Gathornb Hardy, Ist 
Earl (6. 1814, d, 1906), was elected member 
for Leominster in 1856, and defeated Mr. 
Gladstone for Oxford University in 1865. He 
was Under-Secretary of State for Home Affaire 
in 1868, Home Secretary in 1867, Secretary of 
State for War in 1874, Secretary of State for 
India in 1878, and in 1885 and 1886-92 
Lord President of the Council. 

Cranmer, Thomas (6. 1489, d 1666), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the son of a Notting- 
hamshire gentleman, at the age of fourteen: 
entered Jesus College, Cambridge, where ho 
was, in 1610, elected to a fellowship. In 
1523 he was ordained, and continued at the 
university, lecturing and teaching. Forced 
to^ve the town to avoid infection in the 
s^Tenting sickness of 1528, he was accident- 
ally thrown into the company of Foxe and 
Gardiner, tho commissioners engaged on 
the question of tho royal (jivorce, and in 
course of conversation mentioned his own 
conclusion, that the marriage was not merely 
voidable, but void, being contrary to the lav|» 
of God, and that its dissolution could therefore 
be pronounced bv the English ecclesiastical 
cou]^ without reference to Rome. The com- 
missioners were^ greatly struck, and repprted 



the matter to Henry, who lost no time in 
sending for Oranmor and (»^enng him to 
write a treatise in support pf his thesis* ikK)n 
after we find him employed as legal adviser 
to two important embassies to the Pope and 
the Emperor respectively, which, though un- 
successful, were not fxuitless* The Papal 
mission discovered a singular consensus among 
Italian jurists in Heniy’s favour, while in 
Ciermany Cranmeris visits to the theologians 
proved more favourable to his own than to 
^ master’s suit, and before his return he was 
secretly married to Margaret Anne, daughter 
of Osiander, a prominent Heformer, a marriage 
which, being uncanonical, though not illegal, 
put him entirely at the king’s mercy when ho 
became Primate. Henry’s plans had mean- 
while been maturing; further delay would 
have ruined the legitimacy of Anne Boleyn’s 
oifspring, and on the death of Warham the 
archbishopric of Canterbury was offered to 
Cranmer. No sooner was the ceremony of 
installation ' over than the new archbishop 
wrote the king a collusive letter, demanding, 
in the name of the nation, that the scandal 
•should be terminated; and, the case being 
fairly brought before his court, ^ve judg- 
ment that the marriage was void ah initio, 
Feb. 23, 1633. Ho had now performed his 
task, and withdrew into a literary retire- 
ment, which, broken only in 1636 and 1640 
to pronounce two more iniquitous sentences 
of divorce, lasted till the fall of Cromwell, a 
minister as little inclined to endure a rival as 
Cranmer to become one. From that date his 

K tor prominence is attested by two plots 
led by the reactionary party for his de- 
struction, from which ho was preserved only 
by tho unswerving confidence of the king. 
Yet at no time can ho be called a politician : 
his influence was wholly personal, and con- 
fined to Henry, on whose death ho again sank 
into the background. But in this retirement 
Cranmer was laying the foundations of tho 
new order of things. On his elevation to 
the primacy he had but two points of sym- 
pathy with the continental Protestants — repu- 
diation of the Papal supremacy and the 
translation of the Scriptures. But the 
patristic studies with which he maintained 
the attack on the Papacy gradually unveiled 
to him tho features of a more apostolic and 
spiritual Christianity, whose truths he ac- 
cepted, ono by one, as conviction was forced 
upon his mind, till, in 1650, ho published his 
book aj^inst Transubstantiation, wherein is 
maintained the Anglican doctrine of the Real, 
as against the Corporeal, Presence. Cran- 
mer’s reconstitution of the Church services 
ranains his real title to ^eatness. His was 
a formative, not a creative, intellect, and, 
while his revision of the old Uses may be 
ranked for beauty and dignity with the Au- 
thorised Version of the Bible, his attempt to 
r^lace the Roman Canon Law is a monument 
of mistaken ^evgy* Throughend^ all these 


reforms, his appeal is not from superstition to 
reason, but from the Church corrupt to tho 
Church pure ; nothing illustrates his catholic 
position Detter than his own words before tho 
commission at Oxford ; — “ If it can be proved 
by any doctor above 1,000 years after Christ, 
that Christ’s body is there in the eucharist 
really present, I will give all over.” 

During Edward’s reign Cranmer was con-* 
cemed in two political acts of great importance* 
At the coronation the archbishop, on his ow'n 
responsibility, altered the position of the 
coronation oath, putting it after the oxpres-^ 
sion of tho popular assent. This innovation, 
by destroying the conditional character of 
that assent, amounted to tho assertion of 
absolute hereditary right. Tho second act 
was the signing of Edward’s illegal device for 
the succession, which was, however, per- 
formed with the greatest reluctance, and on 
the assurance of the judges. It sufiiced to 
secure his condemnation for high treason on 
Mary’s accession. The now government seems 
at first to have had no desire to shed blood ; but 
Cranmer, the pilot of tho Reformation, could 
not seize the numerous opportunities of escape 
which were offered ; he remained, cither over- 
rating his own strength or underrating the im- 
pending danger. W ith his two bosom friends, 
Latimer and Ridley, he was taken to Oxford 
(Mar., 1564) to hold an academical disputation. 
After a parody of controversy, all three wore 
summoned before a synod of presbyters and 
condemned as heretics. His friends suffered 
before him: the archbishop’s case was de- 
layed by the necessity of application to the 
Papal couii:, and by tho desiro of Cardinal 
Polo to ruin the cause of heresy by tho re- 
cantation of the horosiurch. In the latter 
aim he succeeded. Cranmer was at first in-* 
duced to accept tho Papal supremacy, not aa 
<a doctrine, but os a fact, and his dofonco oneo 
broken down, and honour lost, he was led on 
to sign a detailed abjuration of all his anti»‘^' 
Papal convictions. Fortunately for the Re* 
formation, the (pieen had resolved 6n hia 
destruction, and to the public eye Cranmer 
died a martyr (Mar. 21, 1666). How far 
repentance preceded the knowledge of his 
fate must bo left to coniecture. At the 
worst, he should he judged by his life, not by 
ono failure under an overwhelming tempta- 
tion. Ho was a man of deep piety and honesty 
of purpose, and in private life his sweet temper 
exercised a peculiar fascination ; but a certain 
moral weakness taints his whole career, and 
leaves his character one of the most diffievdi 
to estimate in history* 

State Papers (Henry VIII., Ed. VI., Harr) j 
Cranmer's Miscillaneoui and, Letters 

(Parker Soe., 1846) ; Pole,tiEri«tot 0 ; Eoxe, Book 
qf Martyrs; Strype, Life Cranmer; Burnet, 
HUtory of the Beformation ; Hook, Lives of the 
Archhishope tf CuntjBrbvry ; Blunt, History of the 
Eng, Church. [H. R. R.] 

CrBtytord a village in Kent, about 
thkteen miles from London, and is usually 
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identified with Oreccanford, where, in 467 Q*), 
the Britans were entirely routed by Hen^ 
and Mic. 

AngUhSaxon Chiron. 

tjr^ey, Thb Battle of (Aug. 28, 1346), 
was fou^t between the English, under King 
Edward III., and the French, commanded by 
J^hilipVI. The English army had landed on the 
coast of Normandy, near La Hogue, on July 
12, and Edward had then intend^ to cross 
the Seine, march through Picardy into Artois, 
and there join his Flemish auxiliaries, who 
had already crossed the French frontier. 
But when he arrived at llouen, he found the 
bridges over the Seine broken, and the 
French army on the opposite shore. Edward 
marched along the river almost to the suburbs 
of Paris, and burnt St. Germain and Neuilly, 
and at length (Aug. 17) by a strata^m 
succeeded in crossing the river near Pontoise, 
advanced towards the Somme, and crossed at 
Blanchotaque, near Abbeville. Not far from 
this town, at Crecy, ho halted, and allowed 
the French to oo|ne up (Aug. 26). The army 
was drawn ^ thd following morning in three 
divisions. The first, under the command of 
the Black Prince (or rather of the Earls of 
Warwick and Oxford), consisted of 800 men- 
at-arms, 1,000 Welshmen, and 2,000 archers. 
The second division, placed behind them, aiid 
slightly on their fiank, consisted of 1,200 
archers and a body of men-at-arms. The 
third division was hold in reserve under the 
king, on some slightly rising ground in the 
rear, and consisted of 2,000 archera and 700 
men-at-arms. According to Froissart, the 
" whole army did not amount to more than 
8,000 men; but this estimate is probably 
much too low. The French forces are com- 
puted at from 60,000 to 120,000. The French 
army marched from Abbeville at sunrise, and, 
I -. arrived at Crecy in considerable confusion, 
i battle was begun by the advance of a 
'tlarge body (stated at 15,000) of Genoese, 

. Armed with crossbows. But the Genoese fell 
into disorder before the shooting of the 
English archers. The French cavafiy, under 
the Duke of Alencjon, then Ml upon the 
English first and second divisio^. After a 
desperate conflict, during which the king was 
more than once requested to bring up the 
reserves, the French cavalry r^ired in the 
greatest disorder, and Philip him4elf fled from 
the field. The French fought on in a 
desultory manner till night, an4 not till the 
following morning was it discovfred niat the 
French army was completely el^atteM and 
routed. Many thousands of Freiichii^ were 
found disper^ about the fietf, abd were 
slain. TWr wbMe loss consilM # 1,200 
knights and a numbw of inferj^ rmsi e^- 
matedat 30,000, the most ijfistiniaisM 
John, King of Bohemia. V 1 

The most interestiufir and 'detll^ 'HMIOtmt of 
the battle is in Froissiur^ o. 1^ | ^ - 


Cmonati, The, were an andmd Oeltio 
tribe, who dwelt on the west coast of Boss. 

OrAggingliam, Hcok {d. 12971, was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of Scotland by Edward 1. 
m 1296, at the same time that the Earl of 
Surrey was appointed Guardian. He carried 
out to the best of his ability tho command of 
the English king that Scotland was to bo 
reduced to a state of order, and as a conse- 
quence was hated by the Scotch. He was 
slain at the battle of Stirling, which was lost 
by the English in a great measure owing to 
kis precipitancy. 

Crewaaty The Battle of (July 31, 1423), 
was won by the English and Burgundian 
troops, un^r the Ei^l of Salisbury and 
others, against a combined force of French, and 
Scotch, and levies from Spain and Lombmrdy. 
Tho English were completely victorious, and 
Buchan, tho Constable of France, was taken 
prisoner. This victory, which was fought on 
the banks of the Yonne, near Auxerre, saved 
Burgundy from invasion, and greatly crippled 
the power of the French. 

Crichton, Sm William, Chancellor of 
Scotland, was Governor of Edinburgh Castle 
at tho death of James I. (1437). In his en- 
deavours to got possession of the young king’s 
person, ho was brought into rivalry with Sir 
Alexander Livingston, from whom he carried 
off Jamos II., only, however, to surrender 
him again on consideration of receiving cer- 
tain lands as a reward. In conjunction with 
Livingston, ho planned and carried out tho 
murder of William, Earl of Douglas, and his 
brother. Ho was for some time at war with 
the Douglas family, and was besieged by them 
in Edinburgh Castle. 

Crimean War, fought between Bussia 
on the one band, and England, France, 
Turkey, and Sardinia on the other, began 
in 1854, and lasted till 1856. It is called 
the Crimean War because the main opera- 
tion of it consisted in tho attack made 
by the allied forces on -the peninsula of the 
Crimea in the south of Bussia. The dispute 
between Russia and Turkey had ostensibly 
arisen about the guardianship of the Holy 
Places, especially the Holy Sepulchre, in 
Jerusalem; hut the cause of it lay much 
deeper. Turkey, the old enemy of’ Russia, 
had gr^ually retired from the countries she 
originally conquered, and, as her power 
d^yed, had become more and more unfit to 
rule over Christian populations. Russia, who 
had emancipated herself from Tartar thral- 
dom, was deeply interested In protecting the 
Slavonic races still under Turkirii rule, who 
were of the same blood and origin as hers^f. 
She also had a natural destro to extend hm 
power to the Dardanelles, and to open a 
way for her commerce into the Mediterran^. 
The Emperor Nicholas wrote of Turkey as 
** a sick dying,** and hhi plan for dividing 



his jK>88eBsions included the fonnaticn of 
the mnulnan princii^lities, Servia and Bul- 
garia, into principalitieB under the suzerainty 
of Russia, and the occupation of Egsrpt and 
Candia by England. Constantinople was to 
be held neither by Russia, France, England, 
nor Greece. Sir Stratford Canning, the 
English ambassador at Constantinople, was 
an enemy of Russia. The Emperor of the 
French was desirous o{ a European war for 
the consolidation of his throne. On Jul^ 2, 
1853. the Russian troops crossed the nver 
Prutn, and occupied the principalities. On 
November 1, war was declared, and on the 
30th of the same month the Turkish fleet was 
destroyed in the harbour of Sinope. Lord 
Aberdeen, the Prime Minister, strained every 
nerve to preserve peace, but Lord Palmerston, 
Foreign Secretary, declared that he would 
resign, unless a s^ng course against Russia 
were adopted. The country gradually drifted 
into war.** On Feb. 27, 1864, an ultimatum 
was sent by our government, which declared 
that unless the Russian troops retired behind 
the river Pruth before the end of April, it 
would bo considered as a declaration of war. 
No reply was made, and the war took its 
course. Austria and Prussia contracted an 
offensive and defensive alliance, by which 
they guaranteed each othoris possessions in 
case of attack. They also prepared their 
forces in readiness for war. Ine alliance 
between England and Franco was signed on 
April 10. The plan of operations was very 
fdmple. As Russia could bo attacked only in 
her oxtromitios, and England could act only 
upon a sea base, there were not many places 
into which the two combatants could come 
into conflict. A fleet sailed into the Baltic, 
under Admiral Napier, with great expectations 
of success, which were not realised. On Sept. 
14 the allied forces landed in the Crimea. 
They consisted of 24,000 English, 22,000 
French, and 8,000 Turks. Their object was 
to capture Sebastopol, a powerful fortress, 
which the Russians had recently constructed 
at great expense. On Sept. 20 the Russians 
were defeated by the allied armies at the 
passage of the Alma. It might have been 
possible to take Sebastopol by a coup de 
main, but it was thought more prudeiit to 
besiege it fiom the south. A brilliant flank 
march was executed, and the harbour . of 
Balaclava was occupied by the English as a 
base of operations. On October 25 was fought 
the battle of Balaclava, signalised by the famous 
charge of the six hundred light cavalry upon 
the Russian guns [Balaclava, The Batti.b 
of], and the more effective charge of the 
heavy cavalry, under General Scarlett. On Nov. 
h the English troops were attacked in the early 
morning by large masses of Russian^ and held 
their ground with great, steadiness until the 
uftemocKn, This was the little of Inkerxnan, in 
which we lost 2,612 killed and wounded, and 
tibe EussianB, it is saidi 12,000. The wint^^ 


tried our troops severely. Notwithstanding 
the devotion of Miss Florence Nightingale in 
nursing the sick, the supply of hospital ac« 
comm<^tion was insufficient, and the com- 
missariat broke down. This caused great 
indignation in England, and Lord Aberdeen 
was succeeded as Prime Minister by Lord 
Palmerston. In December the allied fleet 
in the Baltic was broken up, and returned 
homo; and on March 2 the Emperor of 
Russia died. This caused but a slight hope 
of p^o ; the fleet returned to the Baltic on 
April 4, and the bombardment of Sebastopol 
began five days later. On June 7 the French 
succeeded in carrying the Mamelon, one of the 
Sebastopol forts, but an attack made by the 
allied forces on the Redan and the Malakhoff 
forts, on Juno 18, was unsuccessful; and on Juno 
28 Lord Raglan, the English commander-in- 
chief, died. On August 16 the French distin- 
guished themselves greatly in the battle of 
the Tchernaya. After a month*8 incessant 
bombardment, a final attack was made on the 
works on Sept. 6, the result of which was 
that the Russians evacuated Sebastopol, and 
retreated to the north side of the harbour. 
They blew up their forts as far as they could, 
and left their wounded behind them. This 
practically put an end to the war in the 
Crimea. Before the end of the year negotia- 
tions for peace were begun by the frientUy 
intervention of Austria. The points on which 
Russia found it most difficult to make concas- 
sions were the limitation of her power in tho 
Black Sea, and the cession of a part of Bess* 
arabia to Roumania. [The provisions on these 
points were cancelled respectively in 1871 and 
1878. (Black Sea Confekxxcb; Beklxw 
Tebaty.)] The Ptace of Paris was signed on 
Sunday, March 20, 1856. llie English lost 
24,000 soldiers during the war, the French 
63,500, and the Russians, it is said, 506,000. 
The war added £41,000,000 to the National 
Debt. [O. B.] J 

KingUke ; TAvasion of Vie Crimea, 

Crinau (Ckonan) (d. 1045), lay Abbot of 
Dunkeld, was a powerful aud warlike chief* 
tain, who married a daughter of Malcolm L, 
by whom be had a son, Duncan, King of 
Scotland 1034-1040. Crinan was slain in 
little (1045) whilst fighting against Macbeth. 

Crofts (or Gboft), Sir James (d, 1590), 
was in 1553 made Deputy of Ireland, his 
tenure of office being marked by the distress 
suffered by the country owing, to the debase- 
ment of coinage. In 1554 he took arms 
against Queen Mary in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
rebellion, and for this was sent to the Tower. 
Under Elizabeth Crofts became commander 
on the Scottish border* and in 1560 crossed 
the border with the Kngliiffi expedition under 
Lord Grey. His mismanagement at the 
assault on Leftii in 1560 caus^ tho repulse of 
the English, and in consequence Crofts was 
deprived of his command and sent to London. 
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He ButiQ^uentl^ placed a prooiiiieni l^art ia 
parliamentary life. He was a commtsfiioner 
at the trial of Mary Queen of Scots in 1686. 

OrosnaTf Evblyk BabikU) 1st £arl 
OF 1841), began life as an officer in 
the Koyul Artillery. In 1 87$t he accompanied 
Lord Northbrook to India as his private 
secretary, in 1876 he left India with the 
rank of major, being made British Commis* 
sioner of toe Egyptian Public Debt Office. 
When the Khedive Ismail abdicated, he was 
promoted to be British OontroUer-General. 
Prom 1880 to 1883 he was Financial Member 
of tho Council of India. He then became 
British Agent and Consul-General in Egypt, 
and took in hand the various questions which 
called loudly for attention — Finance, Irriga- 
tion, the Administration of Justice, Educatioii 
and other important matters. A substantial 
result of his reforms and economies was that 
Egypt was enabled (1896-1898) to achieve 
the reconquest of her lost possessions in the 
Soudan. He was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Cromer in 1892, was created Viscount 
Cromer in 1897, and Earl Cromer in 190K 
Pn his retirement from Egypt in 1907 he 
received a grant of £50,000. * < - 

Oromwelli Bbidobt (6. 1624, J. 1681), 
whs the oldest daughter of Oliver Cromwell. 
6he is described as being “ a gloomy en^htr- 
siast, and so bigoted a republican* that she 
even grudged her father the title of Pro- 
tector,” She married Henry Iietoh (q.v.), 
and subsequently Charles Fleetwood (q.v.). 

CSromwell, Elizabeth (A 1629, d, 1658), 
Was the second and favoOrite daughter of the 
Protector. She is said, notwithstanding her 
parentage, to have been firmly attached to 
the Royal cause, and it is certain that she 
frequently interceded on behalf of Royalist 
pnsoners. 

Cromwallp Henry (6. 1628, d. 1674), was 
the youngest son of Oliver Ciomwell. He 
entered the Parliamentary army, iut^ 1642, and 
Wore he was twenty obtained a troop, in 
Fairf^’s life-guards. In 1649 h4 attained 
the rank of a colonel, and acoomphnied bis 
father to Ireland. He was a nteffiW of the 

Barebones ” Parliament of 165^, and in 1655, 
after being sent over to Ireku^ to -observe 
the condition of affairs in that' .country, was 
shortly afterwards made Lord pepnty. His 
government of Ireland was ezoetdingly popu. 
Jar, and the moderation and lustiqe of nis 
measures pleased all except the^xtiWe men 
on either side. On the triumph of ^e Par- 
liamentary party over the Protector/ Im was 
superseded, and retired into prli^ l^e. 

CvOMwdOl, OLXvm^ (6. A^ 2f , 1599, 
d. Sept. 3, 1658), wasa^^nveomun^ngdon, 
ihe son of Robert Cixiinwdl «d Jffizabe^ 
Steward, and connected' by b^bd-lEth the 
ffunily of Thomas Cromwell, Hlrl 


He was . educated at Huntingdon School^ 
and at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
where he entered as a fellow-commoner 
on April 23, 1616. On his father's death in 
the following year he returned home, married 
Elizabeth Botuxhier (Aug., 162Q), and settled 
down to form his own lands. He was elected 
member for Huntingdon in 1628, and ooiUr 
plained against the Bishop of Winchester for 
silencing controversial preaching. In the 
Short Parliament and the Long Parliament he 
represented Cambridge, and soon attained 
considerable influence. It has been ascei'- 
tfiined that within the first ten months of 
the Long Parliament Cromwell was specially 
appointed to eighteen committees, exclusive 
01 various appointments which he shared with 
tho knights and burgesses generally of thb 
eastern counties. He moved tho second 
reading of the Annual Parliament Bill (Dec. 
30, 1640), and was one of those who drew up 
the Root and Branch Bill. On religious 
quostions ho was specially* active, and ho had 
decided to emigrate if the Grand Remonstrance 
had not passed. He was also one of the fore- 
most in kying hands on the executive power, 
and moved (Nov. 6, 1641) to entrust the 
Earl of Essex with power over the trained 
bands till Parliament should take further 
order. In the summer of 1642 he commenced 
arming and drilling the Cambridge Trained 
Bands, and seized tlio plate of that university 
to prevent it from being carried to the king. 
Ho served at Edgohill at the head of tho 
troop of horse which he had raised, and is 
mentioned by Fiennes as doing good service. 
In January, 1643, he secured the town of 
Cambiddgo, and arrested the Royalist sheriflf 
of Hertfordshire. In March ho suppressed a 
rising at Ix)we8toft ; in April he raised tho 
siege of Orowland; on May, 13 defeated tho 
Royalists of Newark at Grantham ; in July ho 
retook Stamford, = captured Burleigh House, 
and relieved Gainsborough. His services 
wore recognised by his appointment as 
Governor of the Isle of Ely, and second in 
command of the army of the Eastern Associa- 
tion, which his activity had made it possible 
to form (Aug., 1643). Next month he joined 
the cavaky of Sir Thomas Fairfax, in Lincoln- 
shire, and helped to gain the victory of 
Wincehy, where he commanded the van (Oct. 
11, 1643). In tho following year ho led the 
left wing at MarstonMoor, which, after driving 
Bvince Rupert’s division from the field fell on 
Newcastle’s foot in the centre and decided 
the victory. He was also present at the 
second battle of Newbury (Oct. 27, 1644)., 
and a month later charged his commander,, 
the Earl of Manchester, with slackness in 
making use of the advantages then gained. 
Lest the war should be protracted by the se^ 
intmst or incapacity of members of Parlia* 
ment,he supported theSelf-denying Ordinance, 
and the formation of a regular army officered 
’.by professional soldiers. Ip spite of that law. 
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bis services were too valuable to be dispensed 
with. In February, 1645| he was sent on an 
expedition into the west under Waller. When 
he returned to resign his conunand he was 
ordered into Oxfordshire to intercept a 
convoy going to Oxford, which he performed 
at Islip ^April 24th). On May 10th he was 
continuea m his command for forty days 
longer, and Fairfax was authorised to appoint 
him to command the horse, and this appoint- 
ment was confirmed and extended from time 
to time. At Naseby he commanded the right 
wing,' totally routed the forces opposed to 
him, and, keeping his troopers well m liaiid, 
led them against the king's centre with equal 
success. With Fairfax he then wont into tho 
west, was present at the. storming of Bristol, 
and at the battle of Langport. Winchester, 
Basing House, and other fortresses were taken 
by him, and he took part in the siege of Oxford. 
During these three years Cromwell had also 
become tho head of a political party. From 
tho moment ho took up arms ho had 
sought to enlist men with a religious spirit 
in them, tlxinking them the only men able to 
opposo gentlemen of honour and courage. 
What their particular form of creed was he 
cared little. “ Tho state,” bo declared, ** in 
choosing men to serve it, takes no notice of 
their opinions ; if they he willing to servo it 
faithfully, that suffices.” His enemies termed 
him ‘‘ the ^reat Independent,” and saw in him 
tho champion of tho opposition to tho imposi- 
tion of Presbyterian orthodoxy on England. 
This question of toleration, with two other 
questions then at issue between the Army and 
the Parliament~the right of the soldiers to be 
fairly paid for their services, and their claim 
to have a voice in making a safe and proper 
settlomont with tho king — ^brought him into 
opposition with tho Parliament. Matters 
came to a crisis when, in tho spring of 1647, 
Parliament voted the disbandment of tho 
army. Cromwell did his best to prevent a 
rupture, attempted to mediate and reconcile, 
and when these attempts failed and he found 
himself in danger of arrest, cast in his lot 
with Fairfax and tho army (June 3, 1647). 
After the exclusion of the eleven members ho 
took an active part in the debates of the 
Commons and the negotiations with the king. 
There he endeavoured to fix a limit to the 
establishment of Presbyterianism (Oct. 13), 
and supported the continuance of the ne- 
gotiations with the king in spito of his 
rejection of the nineteen propositions. He 
hoped to come to an agreement with Charles 
on the basis of the new propositions, which 
were a compromise between the demand of the 
amy aixd the Parliament. Even after the 
kinj|;’s fiight (Nov. .3) he still continued this 
policy, until the rejection of tho four Bills 
(Dec. 28, 1647), and the outbreak of tho 
^ond Civil War, May, 1648, taught him the 
impossibility of jesting Charles. , Probably 
in March or April, 1648, at a prayer meeting 


of the officers at Windsor, where C'romwell 
was present, it was decided to call the king 
to aecount as soon as peace was rostoreC 
Then he marched against the Welsh insur- 
gents (^lay), took Pembroke (July }1), 
hurried nortn to m^t tho Scots, and totally, 
defeated them at Preston and Warrington 
(Aug. 17 — 19, 1648). He was still in tho 
north, when tho army again seized the 
king, and put an end to the Newport 
Treaty; nor had he any part in Pride's 
Purge, though he approved of both these 
acts. Ho was present every day during 
the king's trial, and his name stands third 
amongst tho fifty-nine attached to the 
'wan’unt. Naturally he was nominated one 
of the Council of State, but as he was ap- 
pointed commander of the army destined for 
Ireland (March 15), he could not long 
take part in their sittings. He landed at 
Dublin August 15, 1649. The storming of 
Drogheda (Sept. 10) was followed by the mas- 
sacre of tho garrison, which Cromwell justi- 
fied: first, as a righteous judgment of God; 
secondly, as tending to prevent the effusion 
of blood for the future.. Trim, Dundalk, and 
other towns were at once abandoned ; Arklow 
and Enniscorthy terrified into surrender; 
Wexford held out, and shared tho fate of 
Drogheda ; and the campaign closed with tho 
unsuccessful siege of Waterford. In seven 
months Leinster had been regained. In tho 
following spring, Kilkenny (March 28, 1660) 
and Clonmd (May 9) were taken. At the end 
of May Cromwell returned to England, to 
command — as Fairfax refused to do so-r-the 
army ordered to invade Scotland. For about 
a month the forces of Cromwell and Lesley 
manoeuvred round Edinburgh, the ScoU 
refusing to give battle, tho English doclining 
to attack positions too strong for theip* At 
the end of August Cromwdl was forced to 
retreat to Dunbar, where Lesley attacked hiip, 
and was routed with tho loss of 3,000 men 
killed, and 10,000 prisoners (Sept. 3, 1650b 
Edinburgh and Leith fell into Cromwelrs 
hands ; Qic west of Scotland followed, fiuad 
l>eforo Christmas all the country south, 

Forth was m his possession. Fkom Fewnary 
to June, 1651, he was ill, and his army inactive, 
On Juno 25th he marched against L^ey, who 
was posted at Stirling, and failing t!^ 
lodge him, crossed into Fifeshire, subsequmitly 
capturing Perth (Aug. 2). Tho king's army 
marched stmight into England, and estab- 
lished itself at Worcester, where Ch;omwell 
attacked and destroyed it (Sept^ 3,. 1652). 
The great infiuence those services gave hinsi* 
Cromwell used to secure as speedily as 
possible tho settlement the countiw so 
much needed. In less than a formight 
after his victory he raised the question of 
a now Parliament (Sept. 16), and succeeded 
in inducing the House to fix a limit for its 
own pov^r. became an active member of 
CQmnussibn f'^r law refonn, a very zealous 
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soj^rter of the ** Bill for Gknentl Pardon and 
Obuvion/* and the champion of freedom of 
conscience in the committee for the propa- 
gation of the gospel. His great object was to 
use J^is influence and his ppsition to secure the 
speedy meeting of the new reformed Parlia- 
ment, which, according to the decision of the 
Bump, was not to meet till Kov., 1664. The 
impatience of the army urged lum on, and a 
petition from the Council of Officers (Aug. 
13, 1652) demanded more alacrity in the 
necessary reforms. The bill which was to 
settle the constitution of the new assembly 
seemed to Cromwell and the officers to be 
meant rather to perpetuate and recruit the 
Bump than to secure these reforms. He 
therefore endeavoured to stop this hill by 
agreement, or to persuade the Parliament to 
delegate their powers; and when he found 
them still hurrying through the objectionable 
hill, he put an end to their sitting (April 20, 
1653). The result of this action was the 
separation of the civil and military elements 
of the republican party, and the continued 
refusal of the former (with some considerable 
exceptions) to recognise the authority of the 
other as legitimate. Cromwell and the 
Council of Officers began by appointii^ a 
Coimcil of State of thirteen persons (April 29 
—July 4, 1653). Then a representative as- 
sembly of Puritan notables was summoned by 
the Council of Officers, to effect the necessary 
reforms. But its reforming zeal seemed to 
threaten the foundations of law and religion, 
80 the more conservative members resigned 
their authority into the hands which had en- 
trusted it to them (July 4 — Doc. 12, 1653). 
^e Council of Officers renewed their delibera- 
tions under Oliver Cromwell’s presidency, 
and decided to make a single person head of 
the government. Cromwell was accordingly 
installed Lord Protector (Dec. 16, 1663), to 
govern with the aid of a ^rmanent Council 
and a Parliament, to he summoned every threo 
years. For nine months Protector and 
Council ^vemed, raised money, and legis- 
]ate4 without a Parliament. His first 
PoriUraent met on September 3rd, 1654, and 
imniediately called in question the Instru- 
ment ” of government, and claimed to revise 
the constitution and limit the Protectox's 
powers. In spite of the exclusion of a 
hundred members, it persisted in this claim, 
and Cromwell dissolved it (Jan. 22, 1655). 
He had to struggle not only against discon- 
tented rg)T:d>lican8, but against fresh out- 
breaks of the Koyalists. He replied by% 
farther development of military rule, and^ ^ 
partially abanddning his policy of toletatiof. 
iSn^land was divided (Aug., 1655) into twelve 
military districts, govemed by major-geheralij 
the expenses of whose administration weife 
. supplied by an income tax on Boyalists, a^i 
the public services of the Church ^nglanil 
were suppressed (Nov., 1655). Abri^hf^ nov|» 
ever, the prospect was more ' bydnxabM 


Cromwell had signalised the first months of 
his rule by the conclusion of advantageous 
treaties with Holland (April 5, 1654), Sweden 
(April 28), Portugal (July 10), and Denmark. 

and France contended for his alliance. 
His influence forced Savoy to restore the 
privileges of the Yaudois (Aug. 19, 1655) ; the 
conquest of Jamaica announced his rupture 
with Spain, and a treaty of commerce i^ed 
his mend^p with France (Oct. 24, 1655). 
These successes, and the desire to obtain some 
constitutional sanction for his government, 
led Cromwell to call a second Parliament 
(Sept. 17, 1656). The preliminary exclusion 
of about a hundred refractory members 
secured a more docile assembly, m deference 
to whose vote Cromwell gave iip his insti- 
tution of the major-^nerals. They went 
on to revise the consntution, to establish a 
now House of Lords, and to offer Cromwell 
the title of king. His refusal of the title, 
mainly dictated by the opposition of the army, 
did not prevent hmi from accepting their con. 
stitutional amendments, and he was amin, 
with legally defined powers, installed as 
Protector (June 26, 1667). But the House o£ 
Commons, whose composition was matorially 
altered by the admission of the excluded 
members and the absence of the new lords, 
rejected the authority of the other House, and 
Cromwell indignantly dissolved it (Jan. 20, 
1658). This confusion at home was perhaps 
compensated by brighter prospects abroad. 
If his plan for the union of the Protes- 
tant powers failed, the allianco with France 
ripened into an offensive and defensive league 
against Spain, and the battle of Dunlark 
(June 4, 1668) made his arms renowned 
through Europe. Cromwell’s vigour was 
now beginning to decay, and being attacked 
by a fever, be died Sept. 3, 1658. Crom- 
well’s person and character are thus described 
by a gentleman of his household: — “His 
b^y was well compact and strong; his 
stature under six foot (I believe about two 
inches) ; his head so shaped as you might see 
it a store-house and shop both of a vast 
treasury of natural parts. His temper ex- 
ceeding fiery, as I have known, but the fiame 
of it kept down for the most part, or soon 
allayed with those moral endowments he had. 
He was naturally compassionate towards 
objects in distress, even to an effeminate 
measure ; though God had made him a heart 
wherein was left little room for any fear, but 
what was due to himself, of which there was 
a large prqpoftion, yet did he exceed in 
tenderness towards sufferers. A larger soul, 
I think, hath seldom dwelt in a house of clav 
than his was.” “He was a strong man,’* 
adds another observer ; “ in the dark p^ls of 
vrar, in the high places of the fiel^ hope 
shone in him like a pillar of fire when it had 
^ne out in all the others.” [Commonwealth.} 
Carlyle,' CromwelVs LetUrt and Speechuz 
Noble. Horn of Cromuell ; Qardiner, Hutery of 
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CromwdUf Balph, Lobd (d, 1456). ^8 
one of the Council of !l^j|^ncy during Henry 
yi.*8 minority. He sided with Beaufort 
against Gloucerter ; in the year 1443 he was 
appointed Treasurer, and held this important 
office for ten years, during which time he 
showed considerable financial ability. In 
1449 an attempt was made to assassinate 
him. which he attributed to Suffolk. He 
supported the Lancastrian party, but died 
riiortly after the first battle of St. Albans. 


CromweUi Kichard (5. 1626, d. 1712), 
third son of the Protector, was educated at 
Felstead School, entered at Lincoln's Inn 1647, 
and married Dorothy Mayor 1649. Daring 
his father*s life he lived as a private gentle- 
man in the country. In July, 1667, he was 
elected, after his mthor’s resignation. Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, and about 
the same time he was admitted into the 
Council of State. His father on his death-bed 
nominated him as his successor, and he was 
accepted as such in England and by the 
European powers. In his new position he 
is said to have carried himself discreetly, and 
better than was expected. A Parliament was 
assembled on Jan, 27, 1659, which recognised 
him as Protector, but the republic^ minority, 
headed by Vane and Haselng, united with the 
officers of the army, headed by Lambert, 
Fleetwood, and Desborough, to force him 
to dissolve Parliament (April 22, 1669). His 
supporters urged him to meet force by force, 
but ho replied, “ I will not have a drop 
of blood spilt for the iiroservation of my 
greatness, which is a burden to me.” Ho 
signed a formal abdication (May, 1659), in 
return for which the restored Hump underr 
took the discharge of his debts. After the 
Hestoration ho fled to the Continent, where 
ho remained for twenty years, returning in 
1680. 


Cromwdl, Thomas, Earl of Essex 
(d, 1640). The early life of Thomas Cromwell 
is obscure, and the various stories told con- 
cerning it are scarcely consistent. He is 
said to have been the son of a blacksmith at 
Putney. In early youth he served as a com- 
mon soldier in the wars of Italy. He began 
a commercial career with a Venetian trader ; 
^ next he wste a clerk at Antwerp, and theft 
/a wool merchant at >liddleburgh, in Zea- 
land. He returned to England, and did 
business as a scrivener, being half lawyer, half 
money-iender. He lent money to the poor 
nobles, who at the extravagant court of Henry 
VIII . wore often reduced to sore straits. While 
engaged in these poxsuits he showed greai 


aptitude for business, and became widelyr 
known. In 1624 he was employed by Carchnal. 
Wolsey to nianage the details of businesa 
connected with the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries and the foundation of Wolsey^s 
Colleges at Ipswich and Oxford. Ip this 
occupation Cromwell showed himself unscru- 
pulous, and became very unpopular. On 
Wolsey’s fall, in 1629, he showed his ex- 
treme devemess by using his fidelity to a 
hdlen master as a means of promoting hia 
own interests. He advised AVolsey to buy off 
the malice of his enemies by judicious gmnts 
of pensions out of the revenues of his bishopric- 
In canying out these arrangements he com- 
mended himself to many powerful friends, 
and prepared the way for piissing over to the> 
service of the king. He suggested to Henry 
VIII, that ho should settle the divorce ques- 
tion W declaring himself supreme head of 
the Church of England, and prosecuting 
the matter in his own ecclesiastical courts. 
The advice struck Henry. He made Cromwell 
a member of the Privy Council, and soon 
afterwards a Secretary of State. Cromwell 
devoted his energies to raising the royal power 
above all other authority, and establishing hy~ 
its means a new order of things. His politica*. 
text-book, according to Cardinal Pole, was 
Alachiavolli’s Principe. He looked to tho 
strong hand of absolutism to work reforms- 
By his advice the royal supremacy waa 
declared, appeals to Home were forbidden, 
and the king’s divorce was pronounced by tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1534 the Act 
of Supremacy vested authority in matters* 
ecclesiastical solely in the crown, and in the 
next year Cromwell was appointed “ Vicar- 
General,” or the king’s vicegerent in mattersi 
ecclesiastical. He was already Chancellor, so 
that he now held in his own hands the chief 
authority in things secular and spiritual- 
Cromwcll set himself to reduce the Church’ 
into obedience to the crown. He humbled 
the bishops by treating them as royal officials..* 
Ho struck at the wealth of the Church bjr 
ordering a general visitation of the religioua 
houses. In consequence of the report xis tho 
visitors, the lesser monasteries, to the number 
of 400, were suppressed, and their revenuea 
granted to the crown. Cromwell’s hand waa 
felt everywhere. He directed the;/ clergy 
what they were to preach about, and revoked 
the licences of those who would not obej^ Hi» 
spies filled the land, and words of discontent 
were wi csted into proofs of conspiracy, and met. 
with condign punishment. The execution of 
More and Fisher taught men they were 
to expect no mercy unless they obeyed. The 
northern rebellion was crushea, and led to tiio- 
suppression of the remaining monasteries. 
But when Cromwell’s success seemed certain, 
there came a reaction. The violence of tho 
advanced Protestant party awakened ^eraL 
disoontent..,, Henry VlII. found that in fol- 
lowing CrothwoU ho had become aUiod with 



doctrines which he was not prepared' to accept. 
The Act ol Six Articles (lo39) marked a 
Ce.thQlic reaction, which seriously affected 
Cromwell’s position. But it was the progress 
<4 foreign affairs which brought about his fall. 
!lhe cl^ges which had been made in England 
were viewed with anger by the Emperor 
Charles V., who was hindered from inter- 
fering in England only by his war with 
Erance. Henry VIII. trusted to his French 
alliance ; but as Franco also looked suspiciously 
on the new English poliw, Cromwell sought 
a now alliance with the Lutheran princes of 
Germany. He hoped to make a strong coali- 
tion, by which France, England, and the 
German Lutherans should unite to crush the 
power of the house of Austria. As an earnest 
of this policy, he laboured for the marriage of 
Henry Vlll. with Anne, daughter of the 
Duke of Cloves, and niece of Jolm Frederick, 
Elector of Saxony, who was the head of the 
Smalcaldic League. He carried his point, 
and received a new sign of the royal favour 
by being created Earl of Essex. But tho 
marriage with Anne of Cloves was unsuccSss- 
ful both on personal and political grounds. 
Henry VIII. was disappe^inted in his now 
wife, and conceived an aversion for her. The 
political schemes of Cromwell did not prosper. 
France drew nearer to the Emperor; the 
Lutheran princes still held by their principle 
of passive resistance, and showed no signs of 
taking active measures. Henry VIII. was 
' willing to allow his minister full power so 
long as he succeeded; at the first sign of 
failure, at the first appearance of difficulty 
to himself, he remorselessly sacrificed his 
favourite. Cromwell had few friends, and 
his disgrace was a sure means of bringing 
back the king’s popularity. On June 10, 
1640, Cromwell was arrested in the Council 
Chamber on the charge of high treason. A 
bill of attainder was rapidly passed through 
^ Fariiament. Cromwell was not allowed to 
t^^peak in hie own defence, and was executed 
July 28, 1640. Cromwell lived simply, 
devoted himself entirely to his political 
occupilirions. His influence over the king was 
supreme while he was in power, and the 
separation of the English Church from the 
Papacy was duo entirely to his skilfully 
devised measures. He was resolute aiul 
unscrupulous, with 'a clearly-defined policy. 
But ho. advanced too fast, till he stood absf-> 
lutely .done,^, and when he lost the royll ' 
favour he ha^ > nothing on which to fall baef^'^ 
Ho risked evt^ything on the marriage « 
Henry VIII, vdth Anne of Cloves. Had Ani^ 
been personally ^attractive to the king, Croni» 
well’s policy mi^t have developed resulfi 
of more permanent influence. | 

Pole. Apologia ad Oariidum V , ; Str^, Mem^ 
riak of Cranmer; CaUndar of l^ato Paptro oftm 
Mm of Henry Vlth ; Proude,. Hlefory r" ^ ^ 
land; Green, Hittory of the i , 

J. S. Brewer, Hist, of the Uoign ofthmffU- 


Cropradj TntuJBAttLB op (jTune 

29, IfiA), was fonght b^wpen 

the Boyalists, led by Charles 1. in p^n, and 
a part of the Parliamshtary forces, commanded 
by Sir William Waller^ whose attwpd to 
cross the Cherwell and attack ihO king's 
troops in tho rear proved unsuccessful. The 
loss on the side of the Parliament was very 
considerable. 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion ; Whitelbcke| 
MeinonaU, * 

Crotoye, Battle op (1347), between the 
English and French fleets, was occasioned 
by the attempt of the latter to relieve Calais, 
during the siege of the town by Edward III. 
The French fleet was entirely defeated, and 
all attempts to relieve Calais by sea were 
abandoned. 

Crowland, or Croyland, a town of 
Lincolnshire, about eight miles north-cast of 
Peterborough, is the site of a great abbw 
founded in 714 by Ethelbald of Mercia. It 
was burnt by the Danes in 870, restored by 
King Etholred II., and again burnt in 1091. 
In 1112 it was a second time restored on a 
scale of considerable splendour. [For Crow- 
land Chronicle see Inoulphus.] 

Crown, The. In England monarchy was . 
one direct product of the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
in tho fifth and sixth centuries. . In their Ger- 
man homo the Saxons were ruled by elected 
magistrates {ealdormerf) in time of peace, and 
led to battle by elected generals (heretoga)^ 
whoso authority expired with the war. Unlike 
their old tribal forays, the expedition to Britain 
entailed a chronic struggle between natives 
and invaders, which lasted several generations; 
and as the duration of the heretoga’s excep- 
tional powers were defined by the duintion of 
tho war, the mere force of circumstances now 
rendered those powers permanent. This 
change, amounting to the creation of a new 
office, was recognised, and sanctioned by the 
adoption of a title already in use amongst 
other Teutonic tribes, the title A'iny, or 
* (7yH-ing (head of the kin). The new king 
> was ealdornmn and horetoga in one ; he was 
still elected, but the danger of interregnum 
in the presence of an endless war leading to 
tho practice of electing his successor in his 
lifetime^ the influence of the victorious, general 
was usually sufficient to secure his son’s 
l^iomination. The prescription thus estab- 
Jflshed gradually confined the national choice 
to descendants of the first king, and myth 
soon exphiinBfl*' xnd hallowed the preference 
by investkig tM6m with the halo of a divine 
{^igree. Christianity sw^t awky the claim, 
to descent from Woden, but more than com<< 
pensated by the introduction of Old l^esta*^ 
ment ideas and the example of the Empire. 
The king, who had hitherio differed mm> 
bh subjects only in degree, began to assume 
style and arrogate the pretoisions 6£ 
Byxantine court The oath of homage^ 
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taken by his thanes was assimilated to the -| 
sacmmentum (or Boxnan oath of military 
obedience, brigmally taken by the army alone, 
but extended later to the holders of civil office, 
ahd finally to all subjects), and by the time of 
the reigii of Edmund had become the oath of 
allegiance exacted from every freeman of full 
age. The king was now lord of the race (cyne^ 
hlaford ) ; plots a^inst his life were punislmble, 
like treason against any hlaford (lord), with 
death and forfeiture ; and fimUy, the Statute 
of TreaeonBy Ed. III., by a^Iishing this 
penalty for petty treason, left the king on a 
constitutional pinnacle, no longer the first 
among equals. 

It is from this fusion of Imperial and Teu- 
tonic ideas that the theory prevalent in most 
European systems of law has sprung. The 
lawyers distinguish carefully between two 
kings — the ideal and the reaL The former is 
the state : the fountain of legislation, of jus- 
tice, of honour ; i.e., the despot of Imperial 
law. This ideal person resides from time to 
time in the real king, who is subject to all 
the imperfections of human nature, and repre- 
sents the Teutonic head of the kin, limited by 
the caprice and free instincts of his subjects. 
The relation of these two persons forms the 
main subject of constitutional history, their 
identification leading to desijotism, their sepa- 
ration to limited monarchy. In England that 
separation is enshrined in the famous resolu- 
tion of 1642, in which the Lords and Commons 
declare themselves a “ council ... to pro- 
vide for the necessities . . . of the kingdom, 
and to declare the king’s pleasure in those 
things that are requisite thereunto, and that 
what they do therein hath the stamp of royal 
authority, although his Majesty, seduced by 
evil counsel, do in his own i^erson o])poso or 
interrupt.” This victory was mainly the 
result of financial struggles. 

The Kevenues of the Crow^n were of two 
kinds, ordinary and extraordinary : those 

which belonged to the crown in its own right, 
and those which came as a free gift from its 
subjects ; and their history is the history of 
the absorption of the ordinary by the extm- 
ordinary. The former consisted of (1) the 
rente of crown lands (1,422 manors at the date 
of the Domesday Survey, 1086) ; (2) purvey- 
ance (the right exercised on royal progresses 
of buying at the lowest prices, and using forced 
labour) ; (3) feudal indents (the three regular 
aids, escheat, forfeiture, relief, marriage, 
waii^hip) ; (4) cuetoma on imported goods 
(price jmid by foreign merchants for the pro- 
tection of the royal peace). The latter consisted 
of (1) aids granted by the free tenants and 
- clergy ; (2) iallaget a tax taken from towns 
lying in the ancient demesne (its true character 
is shown by the alternative name, donum) . The 
crusade of Richard I., the wickedness of John, 
and the weakness of Hen^ III., impaired the 
ordinary revenue at a time when difficulties 



expenditure. Edward I. met the deficiency 
of the one by an expansion of the other. 
To this end he remodelled Parliament, intro- 
ducing representatives of the hix-paying 
classes, the country gentry, and the city mer- 
chants ; and so rapidly did the power of the 
new assembly grow, that in 1276 it confirmed 
to the king the old customs on wool and 
leather, known thenceforth as “ magna et 
antiqua custuraa : ’* a gi’ant which at one blow 
transferred customs from the hereditary to 
the |)aTliamentary revenue. In 1660, the 
abolition of feudal tenures and of purveyance 
narrowed the former down to the pi*occed8 
of the crown estates ; and these have in their 
turn been resigned in consideration of a fixed 
pension. At first the powers of Parliament 
were limited to the making of the gmnt, the 
expending of which lay wholly with the crown; 
but in 13^78, during Richard II.’s minority, 
that principle of appropriation w^as introduced 
(by the provision that the ttix granted for the 
French war should be paid over to two parlia- 
mentary treasurers, Philpot and Walworth), 
which, after a temporary’ collapse in the period 
of Tudor and Yorkist despotism, revived under 
James I., was confirmed by the Common- 
wealth, adopted as a momentary expedient by 
the Royalist Parliament (:.665), and finally, 
by tho insertion of Lord Somers's Clause 
(March, 1690), acquired a permanent position 
as an essential element of the original grant. 

The Crown w'as the Fount of Law. “Lex 
fit consensu populi, constitutione regis,” tho 
maxim of the Teutonic empire was also tho 
theory of tho English constitution, and endured 
in its original freshness till in Henry VI.’s 
reign tho Commons adopted the form of bill 
instead of the older petition. Yet though this 
change practically reversed tho legislative 
X^osition of king and Commons, the old maxim 
still reijrcsents tho legal theory. The crown 
was also the Fount of Justice. This prin^ 
ciple is of somewhat later origin, the shire 
and hundred courts in their earliest form 
deriving authority, not from the king, but from 
the nation. Even so late as the reign of Henry 
III., the king might bo sued in his own courts 
by a writ of the form “ Prsccii^e Henrico Regi 
Angliae nor was it till the present centuij’^ 
that the abolition of private appeals in crimi- 
nal cases left the crown sole prosecutor, and 
removed tho last limitation on the royal right 
of pardon. The process by which the national 
courts became the king’s courts, and the 
national peace the king’s peace, was the work 
of Norman centralisation operating through 
the Curia JRegis (q.v.). To $trengthen the 
local courts against feudal encroachment, 
Henry I. occasionally sent justices of the Curia 
JRegis to preside in them. This practice, 
brought to a system by Heni^ II., superin- 
duced, to tho mutual satisfaction of king and 
people, the royal upon the national peace, till 
in the end the second was entirely overgfrown 
.fOid choked by the first. The crown was 
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further the Pount of }lonour« In the days 
of chivalry any knight could confer the 
honour of knighthood. But with the decay 
of feudal service the political nobility of the 
peerage threw the social nobility of the 
knights completely into the shade. The class 
which owed title and privilege to the special 
writ of the crown became far the most promi- 
nent in the state ; the legal mind soon con- 
cluded that the monopoly enjoyed by the 
crown of conferring the highest oignity must 
extend d fortiori to all inferior titles of 
honour. 

Chown Supueme Landowner. Like jus- 
tice, the land belonged originally to the 
nation, part being divided into alodial hold- 
ings for the freemen, the rest preserved, 
under the name of folk-land, as a common 
stock for future allotments. These were 
eifected by charters granted by the witan and 
king, and hence were called hoc- or charter- 
land. The king’s influence growing with the 
number of his thanes, the witan came to be 
regarded as the 'Witness rather than the author 
of the deed of grant, the folk-land changed 
insensibly into terra regie, and the thanes 
into feudal vassals. The Norman Conquest 
completed the process. Bj” tho simple opera- 
tion of the law, which punished rebellion with 
forfeiture, alodial tenure had, by the time of 
the Conqueror’s death, disappeared, and every 
landholder in the kingdom had become a 
tenant mediate or immediate of tho crown. 
But the growth of tho constitutional system 
and tho abolition of feudjil tenures (1660) 
have degraded this once all-important maxim 
into a legal pleasantry. 

Succession to the Crown. Tho king, it has 
been shown, was in early times elected; elected, 
that is to say, by the witan and accepted by the 
people, their choice being limited by unwritten 
custom to the members of a particular family. 
Primogeniture, the oft'spriug of feudal tenure, 
did not affect the succession till the king of 
;<^the people had become also the feudal lord of 
'^the soil. Yet so late as 1199, Hubert Walter, 

' “ Canterbury, could assex-t with- 

out contradiction, in his opening spetich at 
the coronation of John, that the English king 
rules not by hereditary right, but in virtue of 
his election, and that the national voice which 
gave coidd also take back the crown. The 
old form was observed even at tho coronation 
of cWles I. (1625), of presenting tho now 
king to the crowd at the four comers of ,a 
raised platform, and demanding their assent 
to his nomination. Tho ground won by ^ 
solemn deposition of two kings, Edward u. 
and Kicham XL, seemed lost in the Yorkiit 
reaction, but the accession of Henr>’’ Vlf. 
brought in a fresh parliamentarjr dynast;^, 
and though the Stuarts for a time forc^ 
on the nation the absolutist maxims of tl^ 
Scotch court, the triumph of the populi|r 
party was in the end complete, and the Eevd* 
lution (1688) established for ; ever the constjk. ^ 


‘ tutional principle that the King of England is 
an official and not a proprietary ruler. [Kxno.j 
. Allen, On the Prerogative; Taylor, Qlory 
Pegality ; Hearn, The Oovemment of Sngland; 
Stubbs, CmsUtutional History. j - 

Crown, The Wearing of the. As part of 
tho regalia, the crown seems to have b^n at 
flrst nothing more than a flllet of linen or 
cloth, intended to represent the halo symbolical 
of deity, like most of the other regal orna- 
ments, and the general apparatus of court 
coremonial, the gold crown was borrowed from 
the Emperors of the East, who, on the establish- 
ment of Christianity as the state religion, 
claimed for themselves the theocratic position 
of the ancient Jewish kings. The crown 
has been worn by the English monarchs — 

(1) At their Coronation. After the adminis- 
tration of the coronation oath by the Ai*ch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a special service is cele- 
bmtedin Westminster Abbey, in the course of 
which the Dean of Westminster solemnly 
anoints tho new king with holy oil, the great 
dignitaries invest him with the regalia, tho 
imposition of the crown, performed by the 
archbishop himself, constituting the essential 
act of invostituro. At that moment “tho 
trumpets sound, the drums beat, and the 
people with loud and repeated shouts cry ‘God 
siive the king ! * A signal is also given from 
tho battlements of the church, at which tho 
twenty-ono great guns in 8t. James’s Park are 
fired, and also tho ordnance of tho Tower.” 

(2) In the Norman and Angevin petnods at the 
Courts or Parliaments held on the throe great 
Church festivals of the year, Christmas, Easter, 
and Michaelmas. Edwaid I. first omitted 
tho custom, “ saying merrily,” that “crowns 
do rather oneiute than honour pi’inces.” 

Tho regalia used for the coronation wei’e, 
till the Reformation, kept in tho custody of 
the Doan and Chapter of Westminster, both 
for security and as an assertion of the national 
character of investiture. On the dissolution 
of the monasteries, they were transferred 
from the national to the royal keeping in 
the Tower. The Long Parliament destroyed 
them, as a protest against monarchical goveim- 
ment. On the Restoration a now set was 
made, which exists at tho present day. 

[H. R. R.] 

Crown Lands were in pre-Norman times 
of wide extent, all tho folk-land (q.v.) gradually 
^becoming terra regie, and tho amount of this 
was considerably increased by the confiscations 
of William I. X^kown.] Tho re-grants, how- 
ever, to the^Sig’s followers and friends soon 
reduced the amount of land held by the crown, 
and under Henry III. it was necessary to pass 
an Act of resumption, while in the of 
Edward II. an Act was for some time in force 
forbidding the alienation of crown lands. 
The royal demesnes were largely increased by 
forfeitures in the Wars of the Roses, by the 
^ acquisitiveness of Henry VII., and by the 
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eoclesiastical confiscations of Heurv VIIL ; 
Wt the necessities of James I. and Charles I., 
and the action of the Long Parliament, dis- 
posed of all the royal estates, which wei'e only 
recovered in part by the Parliamentary sales 
being declared void at the Bestoration. The 
wholesale granting away of the crown lands 
has a distinct constitutional importance, as 
having compelled the king to apply to Parlia- 
ment and the nation for his income, which 
was often granted only on condition of good 
government. The lavishness of WiUiam III. 
necessitated an Act in the reign of Anne, by 
which the alienation of crown lands was 
greatly checked; though, in 1800, this Act 
was declared not to apply to the private 
property of the sovereign, acquired by piu’- 
chasG or inheritance from any one not being 
a sovereign of England. Since George III., 
the sovereign on his accession has alwa 3'8 sur- 
rendered the crown lands to be disposed of b}' 
Parliament, like the other revenues of the 
state, for the public service ; their superinten- 
dence lies with the Commissioners of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Bovenues. 

CrusadeSy The. The general history' of 
these religious wars does not come within the 
scope of the present work, but a few words 
must be said regarding the influence of the 
Crusades on English history. In the first 
place, the fact that Bobert of Normandy joined 
the first Crusade and, in his anxiety to raise 
money for his expedition, pawned Normandy 
to William Buf us, perpetuated for 120 years 
the connection of England with that duchy. 
Again, the eager cnisading spirit of Bichard 
I. necessitated his inising money by ever}' 
expedient. Thus charters were sold to towns 
many of which thereby obtained privileges 
which they would otherwise probably never 
have acquired ; the feudal rights of England 
over Scotland were renounced, and the inde- 
pendence of that kingdom recognised for tlie 
first time ; offices of all kinds were bought from 
tho king, and the buyers wore anxious to 
recoup themselves out of tho pockets of the 
people. But Bichard I.’s Crusade did more 
than this; not only did the king’s absence 
from England and the oppressive government 
of his minister Longclmmp (q.v.) give John 
tho opportunity of coming forward as the 
champion of the barons and tho people, and 
thereby of earning for him a popularity which 
did much to support him when he came to the 
throne himself, but the heavy taxes imposed 
in Bichard’s absence, and the large sum that 
had to be raised to pay his :^nsom, combined 
with the hai^ rule of the royal ministers, 
greatly alienated the people from the king ; 
and whereas, up to this time, there had been 
an alliance between the king and the people 
against the oppression and turbulence of the 
feudal nobles, now parties are changed it is 
the king who is the oppressor of the people, 
while the barons come forward as their 


champions, and thus the way is paved for that 
alliance which, in the next mgn, produced 
Magna Chsrta. Of later Crudes the 
most in^rtant in English history is tho one 
led by Bichard of Cornwall in 1240 ; while 
Edward I., by taking the Cross in 1268, 
relieves England of the presence of many of 
the leading nobles whose absence for a while 
was necessary if tho wounds caused by the 
Barons’ War were to be healed. But on the 
whole the direct influences of the Crusades 
were felt less in England than in most of the 
countries of Europe. 

Cwldaes, The. There has been great 
controversy both as to the origin and applica- 
tion of the name Culdce. The derivation is 
probably the Celtic Cole De, worshipper of God 
(not Caelieola, Caslebs, or Columba,as some have 
tried to prove). The name does not appear 
until after the expulsion of the Columban 
monks from the Pictish kingdom by Ncctan 
Mac Dorili in 717 ; so tho Culdees aro 
in no way to be identified with tho early 
Columban monks ; they were anchorites 
rather than monks, practically independent, 
being under the control of their own abbots, 
and owning no allegiance to Borne until they 
were forced to conform by tho action of 
Alexander and David. Mr, Skene says 
of them, ** They originally sprang from that 
ascetic order who adopted a solitary service 
of God in an isolated cell as the highest form 
of religious life, and who wore termed Deicolro. 

. . . They wort) finally brought under the 
canonical rule along with the secular clergy, 
retaining, however, to some extent, the 
nomenclaturo of tho monastery, until at 
length the name of Kelodens or Culdeo l)e- 
camo almost synonymous with that of 
‘ secular canon.’ ” The chief Culdee mon- 
asteries in Scotland were at Lochlevon, St. 
Andrews, Abemethy, Dunkeld, Brechin, 
and Dunblane. The Culdees were known in 
Ireland as early as tho ninth century, and 
continued to exist as a sect of secular priests . 
up to tho time of the Reformation. Their chief 
establishment was at Armagh. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland; Uohertson, Early King$ 
of Scotland; Grub, Ecclea, Hitt, of Scotland; 
Lauigau, Ecclee. Hi»t, of Ireland, 

Cullen, Carmnai, (b, 1803, d, 1878), was 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
Primato of Ireland, and Apostolic Delegate. 
Descended from an ancient Celtic family, he 
entered tho priesthood and became head of 
the Irish College in Borne, and, for a short 
time, of the Propaganda. Before he became 
Primato he had boon Archbishop of Dublin, 
The government owed much to him in the 
Fenian rising, against which he spoke with 
great vigour ; he also did much to encourage 
the temperance cause. 

Cnllodosi, or Drummossie Mook, was 
the scene of the closing effort on the part 
. of the Stuarts to regain the English crown. 
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The Pretender, Charles Edward, commanded 
an army of Highlanders, who were utterly 
defeated by the royal troops under the Duke 
of Cumberland (q.v.). This memorable battle 
was fought April 16, 1746. [Stuakt, Chaales 
Edwaki;, Jacojutbs.] 

Cnl|pepper, Sih Thomas (ef. 1541), was 
a relative of Catherine Howard, and one 
of those executed on a confession of having 
committed adultery with her. Sir Thomas 
Culpepper, it appears, had not only carried on 
a criminal corresponflonce with the queen 
before her marriage, but had had the hardi- 
hood, when the court was staying at Lincoln 
in 1541, to get introduced, by the agency of 
Lady R^hford, into the queen’s bed-chamber. 
On inquiries being made as to the queen’s 
conduct both after as well as before her 
marriage, Culpepper and Lady liochford were 
both executed for high treason. 

Cumberlaiid, Geouoe Cliffohu, Shd 
Eakl of (5. 1558, d. 1605), “ one of the most 
remarkable characters of his age,” early dis- 

e yed a taste for naval adventure. In 1686 
mflicted considerable damage on the Por- 
tugueso commerce, and two years later com- 
manded a ship in the atfack on the Spanish 
^mada off Calais. He subsequently engaged 
in several marauding expeditions against the 
Spaniards, and in 1598 took Porto liico. The 
earl, besides being renowned for his dashing 
exploits by sea, was an accomplished courtier 
and a great favourite of the queen, by whom 
he was made a Knight of the Garter, though 
his character was not altogether free from 
stain. Before his death,” says Mr. Cun- 
ningliam, ^‘he had squandered his fortune; 
nor, high as ho may rank as a man of talent, 
science, enterprise, and chivalry, is his 
memory as a husband free from the charge of 
cruelty.” 

Campbell, British AdmiraU; Cuuuingham’s 
Lives of Eminent Englishmen. 

Cumberland, Henry Clifford, IstEarl 
; ' (d. 1542), was famous as the only northern 

. noble who remained loyal to the king’s cause 
during the formidable insurrection of 1536, 
kno^ as the “ Pilgrimage of Grace.” His 
successful defence of Skipton Castle against 
&e vigorous attack of the rebels was an im- 
portant check to their otherwise triumphant 
progress through the districts north of the 
Humber, and considerably advanced him in 
the confidence and favour of the king. He we^ 
created Earl of Cumberland in July, 1525. f 

Cumberland William Augustus, Du^B 
OF (5. 1721, d. X7u5), was the second son ^ 
George II. and Queen Caroline. He adoptid 
a military career, and in 1743 was wounded |t 
the battle of Bettingen. In 1745 we find hiii 
objecting to his projected mama^ withva 
deformed Dutch princess, and sending to tte 
dpng Lord Orford [Walpole] fer, advicif^ 
Orford recommended him i^gvee^ ^ ooi* 


dition of receiving an ample establishment, 
which would at once cause the king to drop 
the project. The plan was successful. In 
the same year he was apTOinted commander- 
in-chief of the allies in Handers. He fought 
with distinguished gallantry at the glorious 
defeat of Pontenoy. Ho was then recalled 
to oppose the advance of the Young Pretender 
through England, and made lachfield his 
head-quarters. He was out-manceuvred by 
the insurgents, however, and the Scotch got 
between him and London. On their retreat 
from Derby, he started in pursuit, but was 
defeated in a skirmish at Clifton, and allowed 
the Highlanders to retire unmolested. After 
the defeat at Falkirk, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief in Scotland, and arrived 
at Holyrood on Jan. 30, 1746. He utterly 
defeated Charles Edward at Culloden (q.v.). 
The defeated Highlanders were treated 
with great brutality, many of them being 
put to death in cola blood, and the country 
was systematically hairied. By these cruel- 
ties the duke gained the title of ” the 
Butcher.” The thanks of Parliament, and a 
pension of ^825,000 a year, wore voted him. 
In 1747 he again commanded in Flanders, 
but was defeated at the battle of Laufeldt. 
Shortly afterwards he transmitted to the 
French overtures of peace. In 1757 ho 
was sent to command the army in Hanover. 
He was worsted in July at the battle of 
Laufeldt, and his disorganised army being 
surrounded by the enemy, ho was com- 
pelled to sign a convention at Clostcr-Scven, 
‘‘ Here,” said George II., when he received 
him, “is my son, who has ruined me and 
disgi’aced himself.” The duke promptly re- 
signed his military appointments. For the 
remainder of his life he lived in seclusion, his 
chief friend being Henry Pox. In 1765 
George III., wishing to rid himself of Gren- 
ville and Bedford, applied to his uncle for 
help. The latter applied to Pitt, but found 
that statesman, influenced by Temple, inclined 
to proposals which could not be accepted. 
The duke, therefore, turned to Ai^^ig houses, 
and prevailed on them to form a ministry, 
with Rockingham at its head. His death at 
Windsor was remarkably sudden, although he 
had previously suffered from a paralytic 
stroke, and his constitution had been utterly 
broken. “Of all the members of the royal 
.^family,” sajnsi Mr. Lecky, “with the excep- 
;4ion of Queen Caroline, he was the only one 
who possessed any remarkable ability.” 

^ Cnnibvift — (l) etymologically, is a more 
.<x>rrect form of Cambria, and eqiiiva^nt to 
Cumberland, i.^., the land of the Cymry or 
Welsh; (2) historically, is used first in a 
wider sense to denote the Brythonic district 
^tween the Clyde and the Ribble,. and west 
the Pennine Range and Ettrick Forost» 
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which retained its native (Cymric) population 
after ’ the English Conquest, and oecame in 
the sixth century a single state; secondly, in a 
narrower sense it is confined to the southem- 
ihost portion of that district, the modem 
Cumberland, the northern portion being 
called Reged and Strathclyde. But Strath- 
clyde valley of the Clyde) is also used as 
equivalent to Cumbria in the wider sense. 
The dissolution of the Eoman power in 
Britain seems to have led to ,a reversion to 
the primitive divisions of the Britons, but the 
constant pressure of the enemy forced them, 
no less t^n the English &emselvos, to 
greater union. Hence, by the sixth century, 
the larger Cumbria was consolidated oy 
Khydderch Hael (561) into a single state. It 
had already been, according to one theoiy’', 
the main seat of the power of Arthur and the 
Gwledigau, had sent Cunedda to Gwynedd, 
and had produced the Four Bards, Taliesin, 
Aneurin, Merddyn, and Llywarch Hen. If 
the Goidel still ruled in much of North 
Wales, it was the largest homogeneous British 
state. In conjunction with the Kings of 
Scots and North Welsh, Rhydderch, in 573, 
finally defeated the heathen x>arty at the 
battle of Arddoryd (Arthuret, near Carlisle). 
He brought Kentigern back from St. Asaph 
to found the bishopric of GUsgow. Alcluyd, 
the modern Dumbarton (fort of the Britons), 
became at once the northernmost stronghold 
and capital of the state. Carlisle was the 
chief fortress of its southern portion. The 
Cumbrian state became so powerful that it 
attempted before long to attack the Angles of 
Northumbria; but iho terrible ^thelfiith 
revenged himself by the conquest of Chester 
and tho massacre of the monks of Bangw 
Iscoed ; and as tlie conquests of Edwin 
included the two IStonas, they could hardly 
have left out “ Strathclyde,’* as Cumbria was 
now often called. Whether Cadwallon, the 
ally of Penda, was or was not a Cumbrian 
cannot be decided ; but his fall, in conjunction 
with tho severance of the communication be- 
tween Gwjmedd and Cumbria, prevented the 
formation of a single groat Welsh state. A 
long gap in Cumbrian history marks the 
overlordship of the Northumbrian Bretwaldas. 
At their fall, kings of the “Strathclyde 
Woalas ” again appear (^.y., their deaths are 
mentioned in 694 and 722), but they possess 
only local importance ; and tho continuance of 
the Anglian influence in Galloway (q.v.) 
must have almost cut their state in two. In the 
ninth century vre read of the desolation of 
Alcluyd by the Danes, and a later Welsh 
legend speaks of a migration from the Yale of 
Clyde to the Vale of Clwyd. But the false 
etymology involved in the identification of two 
words sufficiently refutes this unlikely story. 
In the tenth century a line of Scottish princes 
became rulers of Cumbria, and, in 946, 
Edmund of Wessex conquered the whole 
country. He probably annexed the distri<^ 


south of the Derwent, and certainly bestowed 
all north of that stream on lilalcolm, King of 
Scots, in return fpr allegiance and help against 
the Danes. But the connection with England 
did not cease, at least for the part south of 
the Solway, which William Rufus, in 1092, 
annexed to England. Its ruler, Dolfin, w'as 
an Englishman, so that, before the possible 
colonisation of Rufus, which revived Carlisle, 
almost in ruins since Danish devastations in 
the eighth century, the Cymric character of 
the district had not been entirely kept up. 
The county of Cumberland and bishopric of 
Carlisle were now founded ; but the northern 
part still remained in the main an appanage of 
Scotland, and was bestowed by the Scottish 
kings on their sons. Yet a twelfth century 
charter speaks of the “ Walenses ” as a sepa- 
rate race, and it is possible that their speech 
lingered in remote valleys until tho Reforma- 
tion. The last remnant of Cumbrian in- 
dependence was confined to the Pictish or 
Goidelic enclave of Galloway, and their 
amalgamation with tho “ S(‘ots” into a single 
homogeneous nation by the common bond of 
anti-English feeling was the result of the in- 
judicious legalism of Edward I. 

The meagre Welsh Chrouicles. Jnn ales Cambnof 
and Brut y Tywj/sogion, published in the Rolls 
Series, and the ChronicUa of the Picta and Scott, 
edited by Mr. Skene. In Celtic Scotland Mr. Skene 
has collected all that is known of the early politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical, and social history of Cumbria. 
The same anthor*a Four AncientBooke of Walea col- 
lects the remains of the possible Cumbrian bards, 
and some points of its history ore luminously 
discussed in chap. x. of the Introduction, See 
also Rhys, Celtic Britain; Palgrave, English 
Commonwealth, vol. ii., pp. ccoxxv.— cccxxix. ; 
and Freeman, William Rufus, <j* j 

Cnrfew, The, was introduced into En^- 
lan<l by William the Conqueror. By this 
custom a boll was rung in over}’ town at eight 
o’clock in winter and at sunset in summer, when 
all fires and lights had to be extinguished. 
Tliis regulation caused a groat clamour in 
England, although the custom was at that time., 
almost universal throughout Europe; it was 
a call to prayers, an intimation that it was 
bod-timo, and a moans of guai’ding against 
fire. According to William of Malmesbury, 
Henry I. allowed candles to be used at 
court after curfew-bell. The custom of 
ringing the curfew as an intimation of the 
apx^roach of night was continued down to the 
seventeenth century, or even later, though 
the obligation to extinguish fires had, of 
course, been long since abandoned. 

Curia Regis. The name Curia Regis 
was at different times applied to three dis- 
tinct bodies : — (1) The fisudal assembly of the 
tenants-in-chief; (2) the Privy Council,- 
organised under Henry I. ; (3) the Court of 
King’s Bench, founded in 1178. ^ (1) In the 
first signification, the Curia Regis combined 
charactes^ of Saxon witan and Norman 
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feudal €Ourt» and constituted the Great 
Council of the Kealm, whose consent was 
required for the imposition of extraordinary 
taxes and the enactment of new laws, and 
whose advice on questions of State policy the 
king was expected at least to consult. In the 
presence of this body was undertaken every 
royal measure of national importance, judicial, 
financial, executive, and legislative, for as 
yet no distinction between the Afferent 
functions of government was recognised ; and 
thrice a year, on the great Church festivals, 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, the 
king wore his crown in a solemn sewion 
convened at one of the provincial capitals. 
(2j But such a body was at once too un- 
wieldy for the prompt despatch of business, 
and too intennittent to preserve adminis- 
trative continuity. An inner council soon 
appeared, the nucleus of which was provided 
in the royal household, and took shape under 
Henry I. as the Curia Regis proper. It was 
practically a committee of the first, entrusted 
with the administration generally, legislation 
remaining, of course, with the national 
council, and composed of the great officers 
of State, Justiciar, Chancellor, Treasurer; 
the members of the royal household. Con- 
stable, Marshal, &c.; a number of clerks, 
chosen by the crown. This mixed composi- 
tion was typical of the character of the body, 
which in different aspects might be regarded 
as (a) the Piivy Council, (/>) a Bureau of 
Administration, (c) a High Court of Justice, 
and out of whicli have sprung all the ad- 
ministrative institutions of tho kingdom. 
In Henry I.’s eyes, finance was at once the 
end and the means of government. It was 
in his reign, therefore, that tho Curia threw , 
out the first of its many offshoots, the Court of 
Exchequer, organised by the Great Justiciar, 
lloger le Peer, Bishop of Salisbury, unless, 
indeed, the two bodies are parallel develop- 
ments of the household, sitting in different 
capacities. From this moment the Curia 
^^itegis confines itself mainly to judicial work, 
Tana its members are styled Justices. All 
appeals, such cases of first insbinco as i 
touched either the royal interest or the 
rights and conduct of tenants-in-chief, came 
b5dre this court, whose jurisdiction was 
former extended by tho system of writs to 
eases in which the customary law of the 
local courts could give no sufficient remedy,. % 
[Justices.] How far the Exchequer and |he ^ 
(Mria Begis were co-extensive is uncerta^; 
this at least is Imown: that every baronM 
the Exchequer; sat also as a justice of ^e 
Curia Begis, and that to the intimate c^- 
nection between the two we owe the systfe 
of judicial circuits. .The first itinertmt 
visitation by members* of the inner couii^l 
was directed solely to the assessment ^d 
collection of the royal dues; but as an i|s- 
T^rtant fraction of the revenue was.;.dii9rim 
m>m the fines indicted in criniinal cpcgp, 


duty of the Treasury officer was to enter 
shire court, and hold ^the pleas of the crown. 
What was begun by thef Exche^er from 
financial considerationsi the Curia Begis con- 
tinued and extended from motives of poli^. 
It was not, however, till the reorganllation 
under Henry II., after the anarchy of Stephen’s 
reign, that tho system became part of the 
regular judicial machinery; and on the 
reservation to the Curia Bej^s of the three 
assizes of Novel disseisin ^disputed claim to 
land), Mortd*ancester{\xC[iQntBaiCQ)fJ)areiH pre* 
sentment (advowsons), regular circuits were 
established. [Assize.] (3) The Curia Begis still 
continued to sit collectively, accompanying 
the king’s movements from place to place. In 
1178 the increasing importance of the judicial 
work induced Henry to establish a separate 
committee of five judges to hear the pleas of 
the crown (criminal actions), who were to bo 
fixed to one spot. This is the origin of the 
Court of King^s Benehf the Curia Begis in the 
third iind most restricted sense, the judicial 
committee of the conciliar committee of the 
full Curia Regis.” To art. 17 of Magna 
Charta is dile the separation of the third kw 
court, that of Common Pleas (civil actions), 
which emicts that “ The Common Pleas shall 
not follow our court, but shall be held in 
some fixed place.” But the complete separa- 
tion of the three bodies by the establish, 
ment of a separate staff of justices for each 
was not accomplished till late in the reign of 
Henry III. 

The Court of Equity is but another offshoot 
of the Curia Regis. Petitions for redress of the 
hardships often inflicted by the common law 
continued to ho heard by the king, in tho 
presence of the Privy Council. As these multi- 
plied, it soon became the custom’ for the Chan- 
cellor to arrange them before their submission 
to the king, and reject the more extravagant. 
Insensibly, this preliminary sorting assumed 
greater prominence, till by the reign of 
Richard II. it superseded the final examina- 
tion altogether, and the Chancellor’s juris- 
diction took its place among the regular law 
courts. 

This fecundity, however, did not alter the 
character, though it impaired the vitality, of 
the Curia Begis, which, after an intermittent 
activity during the Lancastrian peiiod, was 
organised, on the accession of the Tudors, into 
|the Star Chamber, a supreme court, specially 
n directed against the lawlessness of the great 
feudal houses; and to this day the Privy 
Council though it never exercises, 

its ancient jiuucial competence* ; As head of 
the Executive, the Curia Be^is is also the 
^lineal ancestor of the present Privy ^uncil, 
Land its infinitely more im^rtant’ offspring, . 
Lthe Cabinet. 

■I Stubbs. Fret, to Benediotvj Abbas, vol. it (Bolls 

Series); Hearns Govt, of Sni^and, chap. xi,r 
Stubbs, Const. Mist . ; dneist, mg. rei fatsungs* 
I guckkit* [H. R. R.] 




dumuii John Philpot [b, 1750, ef. 1817), ' 
wag bom ox bumble paxents at Newmarket, 
county Cork, and in 1775 be was called 
to tbo Irish bar. He soon rose to emi- 
nence. In 1782 be took silk, and in tbo fol- 
lowing year was returned by a friend for a 
close borough in Westmeath. He at once 
took up the popular cause in Parliament, 
and was soon recognised as one of the most 
brilliant orators in the assembly. In 1786 
Fitzgibbon, the Attorney-General, challenged 
him to a duel, on account of some sarcastic 
words which Curran had uttered about him 
in Parliament. The duel ended without 
bloodshed, but Fitzgibbon, as Lord Clare, 
throughout his life did his best to ruin his 
adversary. In Parliament Curran was, in 
ability at least, if not in position, the leader 
of the Whig party, and as such he strongly 
opposed the measures of Pitt’s government 
with regard to Ireland. In 1806 Curran was 
appointed Master of the Rolls. In 1814 he 
retired on a pension. His health g^a<iiially 
broke down, and in his enfeebled state his 
mind gave way, and he put an end to his life 
at Chelsea on the 13th Oct., 1817. “Mr. 
Curran's place at the Irish bar,” says his 
biographer, “has not ever been approached 
since bis departure. There is no man, not 
merely next him, but near him.” 

Philips, Life of Curran ; Plowden, Hist, qf 
Ireland; Moore, Life oj Fitzgerald ; Hardy, Life of 
Charlemont; Grattan’s Life; Froude, English in 
Ireland. 

Curson. Gboroe Nathaniel, first Baron 
Curzon of Kedleston (h. 1859), was educated 
at Eton and Balliol. He was Under-Secretary 
for India in 1891-2, and for Foreign Affairs 
from 1895 to 1898. In January, 1899, he was 
made Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
being raised to the peerage on his appoint- 
ment. In 1900 he had to deal with the worst 
famine which India has experienced under 
British rule. He has caused the formation 
of a new province, called the North-West 
Frontier Province. On Jan. 1, 1903, he pre- 
sided at a great Durbar at Delhi in honour of 
the coronation of the first British Emperor of 
India. His term of office was extended after 
the Delhi Durbar, but he resigned in 1,905. 

Customs first appear in England in the 
thirteenth century, as the duties levied on 
wine, wool, and general merchandise. The 
tax on wine, which was biken in kind, was 
called priscufe. Wool, the chief source of 
English wealth, was often imde the subject of 
violent extortion, and the exorbitant toll taken 
on it was eaUed the maUtote. General 
merchandise was subject to an ad valorem toll. 
By the G^at Charter, art. 41, the king 
promised liberty of trade according to the 
ancient and lawful customs, without any male- 
totes. Much uncertainty, prevailed as to the 
amount which should he levied on merchan- 
dise, until the first Parliament of Edward I., 


1275, gifted the king a fixed amount on 
wool, skins, and leather, which is called tho 
eustwm ma^na et antiqua. This grant is the 
constitutional foundation of the customs. 
To this grant tho king, in the Contirmatio 
Cartarum, 1297, promises to conform. Ho 
did not consider that he broke his word 
by making an arrangement with the foreign 
merchants for tho payment of higher duties 
both on the export of wool, &c., and on the 
import of wine and other merchandise. This 
increase was called the parva, or 7wva ctistmna. 
It was abolished and restored in the reign of 
Edward II., and in the next reign became 
part of the ordinary revenue, and was recog- 
nised by stiitute. The popularity which 
attended the early part of the Frencli war 
caused Parliament to grant the king extra- 
ordinary and oppressive customs on wool, 
which amounted to the malctote. A sbitute 
of 1340 provided that this exaction should not 
be made a i)recedent, and that the king 
should take no duties without the consent of 
hk Parliament. During the latter part of 
his reign ho obtained increased customs by 
arrangement with the menhants. At last, 
after a considerable struggle, all such 
arrangements were, in 1362, declared illegal. 
In the first half of the fourteenth century 
the customs on wine and merchandise were 
taken at a cei'tain rate per tun and per pound, 
by special agreement with merchants and 
towns. These customs were, in 1373, made 
the subject of a grant by Parliament, and are 
then called tunnage and poundage. From 
the fourth year of Henry IV. to the ninth 
year of William 111. the duty per pound on 
all ex 2 >ort and import merchandise, except 
wool, &c., was Is., and for this cause the term 
subsidy came to denote a general duty of 
p per cent. Henry V. first received tho 
grant of tuimago and pounda|;o for life, and 
this grant was mride to jili subsequent sovo-^ 
reigns until the reign of Charles I. In spito 
of tho settlement of the right to levy customs, 
both Mary and Pilizaheth acted on their own 
authority in the mutter. Yet so trifling was 
tho exaction in either case, that the very in- 
novations of tlieso queens seemed to acknow- 
ledge the strength of the claim which 
Parliament had so long uphold. James added 
fresh “impositions,” us these arbitrary cus- 
toms were called. These impositions were 
resisted, hut were declared le^l by the 

a s in JIfTta'‘s Case. Their decision was 
red by tho production in 1608 of a now 
book of rates, which added imposition to the 
amount of £70,000 to the lawful customs. 
Against this usurpation l^e Commons 
vigorously protested. When Charles came to 
the throne, the Commons^' for the first time in 
two hundred years, would not grant tunnage 
and poundage to the king for life. The king 
levied the tax without the pant, and (1628) 
seized the goods of the merchants who refused 
to pay it. In 1640, however, an Act was 
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paaaed (16 Car. I., c. 8), declaring that no such 
payments ought to bo imposed without com- 
mon consent in Parliament. At the Hestora- 
tion the customs wore again granted to the 
king for life, and a book of rates was 
autnorised by Parliament, and signed by the 
Speaker. The settlement of the revenue after 
the Revolution closed the history of the 
political importance of the customs. By 
0 Anno, c. 6, tunnage and poundage became 
of the national income, and was made 
liable for the ])ublic debt ; and in the reign of 
George 11. the ' last remnant of the old 
customs was obliterated by the purchase of 
the right of prisage from the Duke of Grafton, 
to whose family it had been granted. Tlie 
system of levying customs by books of rates, 
which often caused confusion and loss, was 
abolished by 27 Geo. III., c. 13, the Cmtma 
Consolidation Act, which provided a simple 
and uniform scheme of taxation. Since that 
date several altemtions have been made in 
the customs. Among these changes, the most 
remarkable are those effected by the Customs 
Tariff Amendment Act of 1860. This was 
the result of a treaty with France, and by the 
reduction of the duty on wjne effected by Mr. 
Gladstone, it has made the light wines of 
France cheap in England. Beneficial as this 
Act has been, it falls short in two respects of 
the highest standard of policy as regards 
customs. It made the regulation of our 
finances the subject of a treaty with a foreign 
country, and it introduced an element of un- 
certainty into a tax, by levying the duty on 
wine in proportion to the alcohol it contained. 
The whole subject of duties on merchandise 
is regarded in a different light now to that 
which ruled our policy in connection with the 
customs a centui^' and a half ago. Then 
taxes on comnmdities were imposed with a 
view to prote^ng native industry, and to 
benefit particular trades. Now the principle 
which causes their imposition is the necessity 
of obtaining revenue; not as an effort 
4:^. to favour home produce at the expense 
; :Of the foreign producer. It was also 
widely held that a nation acted wisely in 
prohibiting or checking the export of useful 
conunodities, and for this reason in early 
tiinos the export customs formed the principal^ 
and even in later times a considerable, part 
of the taxes on merchandise. Sir R. Walpole 
saw the fallacy of this theory,* and made 
step towards free tinde by aboUshin^ int.ond 
year duties on 106 exports and 38 impjrts. 
The system of drawbaeJes^ originally locked 
on simply as a means of encouraging |onr 
shipping, has now been perfected by aRo^g 
the repayment of the whole import duty on 
the re-exportation of foreign goods. B^^ the 
use of }}onded warehonses, the mercha# is- 
enabled to pay the custom at the time ^ost 
convenient to himself. This' s^rtem was Con- 
ceived W Sir R. Walpole, and cascried oih in ^ 
1803, The inanagemeniof ^ cfustoifliis.kait 


the hands of a chairman and a biira of 
commissioners (6 Oeo, IV., e. 166), who are 
under the control of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. 

Stubbs, Const, History, e; K rii. : MeCttUooh's 
Smith's Wealth of Nations; MMloUooh's UM, of 
Commerce. [W. H.] 

Gustos Botnlornm is an officer of 
neat antiquity who serves the function of 
keeper of the recoids of the sessions of a 
county. Acts were passed in 37 Henry VIII. 
(1646) and 3 & 4 Ed. VI. (1649) considerably 
limiting his importance, and the office was 
finally regulated in 1688. He must be a 
justice of the peace, and of the quorum, and 
18 now usually the lord-lieutenant of a county, 
though the two offices are quite distinct, 
the one being military, the other civil. 

Cutch is a native state of India which 
forms a peninsula to the south of Scinde. 
The Rao of Cutch entered into an agree- 
ment with the East India Company in 1809, 
and concluded treaties with Great Britain in 
1816, Piracy was largely carried on by the 
inhabitants, and on this account, and in 
order to check the misgovemment of the 
province, the English intervened and de- 
posed the Rao. By a treaty with Great 
Britain made in 1822, the country became 
tributary to England, and received a Resi- 
dent apj^inted by the Bombay government. - 

Cuthbert; St. {d. 687), was in all pro- 
bability a native of Northumbria, and bom 
in the district whicli afterwards became the 
Ijothians. Early in life he became a monk, 
and afterwards prior, at Melrose, under its 
first abbot, Eata, one of the disciples of 
Aidan, and followed him when he was trans- 
ferred to Ripon. Subseouently, Eata was 
appointed Abbot of Lindisfarne, and Cuthbert 
accompanied him thither as prior, whence he 
rotirea to a hermitage on the adjacent island 
of Fame. At the entreaties of Egfrod of 
Northumbria he quitted his retreat and 
allowed himself to be consecrated Bishop of 
Lindisfarne by Archbishop Theodore (685). 
Before his death, he again retired to his 
seclusi^ at Fame, where he died, March 20,’ 
687. ^uthbert’s life while at Melrose and 
Lindisfarne was one long missionar}'' effort. 
Ho travelled over all northern Northumbria, 
and converted great numl)er8 from heathen- 
ism. His fame was very great in the north, 
and many miracles were ascribed to his relics. 
Throughout the Middle Ages his shrine at 
Durham wMpA great centre of pilgrimage, 
and he continued to be the favourite saint 
of northern England. 

The of St. CuCAert was written Iw Bede, 
and there is another Life written by an anony- 
mous and evident^ contemporaneous author. 
See also Bede's EeeUsiadiealHittory, 

Cuthredf King of vressex (740—764), 
was a kinsman of .ffSthelheard, whom he 
^^ucceeded. He restored the position of 


to wliat it In the days of 

Ini. In 743) in eon junction with the mer- 
oian% he defeated the Britons. In 762 
Cuthr^ and his people roso against the 
yeke ^f the Mercians, and utterly defeated 
Mercian king Ethelbald at Burford» on 
the borders of Oxfordshire and Gloucester- 
shire. In the next year he once more de- 
feated the Britons, and died in 764 or 766, 
after a victorious career. [Wessex.] 


fought against the Britons at Bampton, 
and routed them. Thev appear to have 
been hard pressed by the iNorthumbrians 
and Mercians, under Edwin and Penda 
respectivelv. In 628 Penda attacked Ciren- 
cester, and a treaty was made there which 
probably circumscribed the boundaries of 
Wessex on the north-west. In 636 Gynegils 
was converted to Christianity by Birinus (q. v.), 
and was baptized at Dorchester. 


Onttaok. The country on the Coroman- 
del coast forming the northern portion of 
Orissa, and lying eastward of Berar. It was 
conquered by the Mahrattas in 1751, and 
taken from them by the British at the outset 
of the campaign of 1803. 

Cutts, John, Lord {d, 1707). served with 
great gallantry in the wars of the reigns 
of William III. and Anne. At the battle 
of the Boyne he led the English regiments 
that had served under the States General, 
and was rewarded by an Irish peerage. He 
led the forlorn hope at the siege of Namur, 
an^ for his utter contempt of danger on 
that occasion obtained the honourable nick- 
name of “the Salamander.” In 1702 he led 
the storming party against Fort St. Michael, 
the stronghold of Venloo ; and at the battle 
of Blenheim he conducted the assault on the 
village, but was repulsed with terrible loss. 

In 1705 he was made Commander-in-chief, 
and one of the Lord Justices of Ireland. 

Murlborough, Dispatches; Macaulay, Hist, cf 
England, 

Cwichelm (6. 611, d. 636) was the son of 
Gynegils, King of the West Saxons, and for 
some time shared the throne of his father. 
Jealous of the power of Edwin of North- 
umbria, in 626 he sent off one of his ser- 
vants with a poisoned dagger to murder that 
king,' whose life was saved only by the devo- 
tion of his dependant, Edmer. Two years 
later Cwichelm and his father were worsted j 
in a battle near Cirencester by the Mer- 
cian king Penda. In 636 Cwichelm was 
baptized at Dorchester (on the Thames) by 
Birinus, and died the same year. 

Cymbeline (Cunobelin) was a British 
chief, whose capital was at Camulodunum 
(Colchester), and who, from the number of 
coins bearing his name, seems to have been a. 
very powerful prince. [Coinage.] The well- 
known Caractacus was his son., 

Dio Cassius ; Wright, T’/if CeZt, the Eoman, and 
the Saxon. . 

Cymxv U the;.niKtive name of the Welsh. 
[Celts ; BsitokI ; Wales.] 

Vyn^iUM, King of Wessex (611—643), 
was the son of Oedric, and nephew of Ceol- 
wulf, whom he succeeded. His son or brother, 
Cwichelm, seems to have been associated 
with him in the government. In 614 they 

.HI8T.-14 


C^ewulf, King of Wessex (755 P— 
784 r), was descended from Cerdic, and became 
king on the deposition of Sigebert. He en- 
gaged in several hard-fought, though success- 
ful, condicts with the Britons, but at what 
place and in what year we are not informed. 
He had a formidable rival in OfPa of Mer- 
cia, and in 777 the stronghold of Ben- 
sington (near Wallingford) was captured by 
that king. In 784 Cynewulf was murdered 
at Merton, in Surrey, by Cyneheard, the 
brother of the former king, Sigebert. This 
tragedy is very finely related in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle^ and the story is, as usual,, 
amplified by Heury of Huntingdon. 

Cynric (d, 660 ?), the son of Cerdic, seems 
to have been recognised as King of the West 
Saxons, conjointly with his father, in 619. 
Ho extended his kingdom after his father’s 
death to the west and north, defeating the 
Britons at Old Sarum. 

Cyprus, taken by Kichard I. of England 
in 1191, was eventually given by him to the 
Lusignan family, one of whose last repre- 
sentatives married a Venetian lady, Catherine 
Cornaro. She, being left sovereign of the 
island, abdicated in 1489 in favour of the 
Venetian Republic, from which the Turks- 
took it in 1571. On June 4|||878, in view of 
the Treaty of Berlin (q.v.), an Anglo-Turkish-'. 
Convention provided for its transfer to, and 
administration by, the British Government,, 
the surplus of revenue over expenditure being 
paid to the Porte, which undertook to intro- 
duce reforms into its own administration. 
The object of the Convention was to securo 
Asiatic Turkey against further Russian 
aggression, and this England engaged to do, 
the Convention providing that if Russia ever 
retired from Batoum, Ardahan, and Kars, 
England should also retire from the island. 
Ever since then Cyprus has been under 
English rule, subject to nominal Turkish 
suzerainty. 


DacreSp Leonard, op NAW 0RTH (<f. 1681), 
“ of the crooked back,’^ a powerful gentleman 
of Northumberland, and tho inheritor of the 
lands of Naworth. Dactes was privy to the 
Catholic Rebellion of the North in 1569, though 
not t^e an aptive part in it, and even 
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sided with the royalists when he saw all was 
lost. His arrest was, nevertheless, ordered, but 
could not be carriefl into execution, owing to 
the large number of men who assembled at 
Naworth to protect its lord. On the first op- 
portunity Dacres escaped into Scotland, and 
subsequently joined the Duke of Alva’s army 
in the Low Countries. 

Aiken, ElixdMh; Sadler, State Papers. 

Daorei, Loud of Hurstmonoeaux (d. 
1541) (Lord Dacres of the South), was a 
s young nobleman who, in company with 
several friends, had engaged in a deer-stealing 
expedition to the park of an unpopular neigh- 
bour. During the aifray which ensued one 
of the foresters was killed, and the whole 
party were brought up for trial, and a verdict 
of wilful murder was returned. Despite all 
the elforts of Dacres’s friends, Henry VIII. 
would not consent to spare the j'oung man’s 
life, saying ho would deal out equal justice to 
all ranks. Lord Dacres was accordingly 
executed in 1541. 

Desgsastan, or Dawaton, was the scene 
of the great victoiy won by Etholfrith of 
Northumbria (603) over Aidiin, King of the 
Scots, who was followed^ by a large force of 
Irish Piets and Britong. Ethelfrith was 
assisted by the Dalriads, and gained a signal 
victory. Dasgsostan is probably Dawston in 
itoxburghshiro. 

DalhousiOf George, 9th Earl of (5. 
1770, d, 1838), distinguished himself as a 
Eoldier in his earlier life. For his ser- 
vices in the French War, and especially at 
4he battle of Waterloo, he was raised to a 
peerage in the United Kingdom. In 1816 he 
was Appointed Governor of Nova Scotia, and 
four years later Governor- General of Canada. 
More of a soldiegpthan a statesman, he failed 
to conciliate the democratic party, who were 
clamouring for reforms. About this time a 
committee of the House of Commons declared 
grievances of the Canadians to be real, 
$pad in 1828 Lord Dalhousie was recalled. 

^ DalhotUii0t James Andrew Bkown^ 
JtAXSAT, IsT Marquis and IOtk Earl of 
(5, 1012, d, 1860), was the third son of the 
nih^ Earl of Dalhousie, and was educated at 
I&iTOw and Oxford. Ho entered the House 
of Commons young, butuwas soon called to 
the Upper House, on iiis father’s dqath. , 
Under Sir Robert Peel’s ministry hejwaa 
successively Vice-President and Presapni, 
(1844) of the Board of I’rade— a po^in 
which he did much to develop our raiflfay 
system. On the fall Of Sir Robert 
government he did not quit office, but wasi^n 
appointed Govemor-Gcmeral of India (ipS). ; 
It was a time of great peril for British ^ 
where the Sikhs were thmtomng ipich!; 
trouble, and in such an emergency' Pmh^ie 
determined to be on th$i^ scen^ 


m . 
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After the victories of Goojerat and Moulmli; 
be re-organised the government of the Pun-*' 
jaub, and in 1852, by the capture of l^egu^ 
completed tbe frontier of British Bqrmih. 
The remainder of his term of office waa 
occupied in consolidating the great empire - 
under his rule. Oude and NagpOre, in addi- 
tion to Pegu and tbe Punjaub, were brought 
directly under our government, while the 
Civil Service was more and more thrown open 
to all natural born subjects of the crowti^ 
English and Hindoo alike. Under the strain 
his health began to fail, and in 1856 he re- 
signed office, and soon afterwards left Oal<f, 
cutta for Europe. Parliament passed a Vote 
of thanks to him for his services, and 

f ovemment showed its eense of his merits 
y creating him a marquis. 

Duke of Argyll, India under DalkouHe cmd 
Canning. [T. A. A.J 

Balling and Bnlwer, Henry Lyttok 
Earle Bulweu, Lord (5. 1801, d. 1872), was 
sent as Minister to Madrid in 1843, where he 
remained until, in 1848, he was ordered to 
leave the kingdom upon presenting to the 
queen - mother Lord Palmerston’s recom- 
mendations to adopt a more Liberal policy. 
From 1849 to 1852 he was Minister at Wash- 
ington (where he negotiated the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty), and from 1852 to 1855 at 
Florence. From 1857 till 1865 he was am- 
bassador at Constantinople. In 1871 he was 
created Baron Dalling and Bulwer. 

Balriada— *Hhe home of tho 
descendants of Riada” — was (1) a district in 
Ireland, including the northern half of county 
Antrim, apparently one of the oldest settle- 
ments of the Scots among the Piets of Ulster; 

(2) the*name given to the district of Ajgyle- 
sliire, settled by tho immigrant Scots from 
Ireland. [For the history of the Kingdom of 
Dalriaday see article on Scots.] 

, Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i. 

Dairy, The Battle of, was an en- 
gagenient fought between John of Lorn, a 
relation of ComjTi, and Robert Bruce. In 
this engagement the Scottish king distin- 
guished himself by the skill with which ho 
moved back his armoured knights from the 
swarm of half-naked Highlander^, who made i 
the attack upon ground that was essentially 
unfavourable for the operations of cavalrjr. 

Dalrsrmple, Sir Hew (5. 1750, d. 1830), 
obtained an onsign’s^ commission in the Slst 
Regimenir mt' 1762. Af |^er holding various 
other commands, he WaS in lOOA i^pointed 
Governor of Gibraltar, wheio Ito V^mained 
until August, 1808, when ho was pHred in 
; command of the British army in Portugal. 

; He arrived at head-quarters the day alter ' 

; Wellesley’s victory at Vimiero, and supei*- 
[ seded Burrard, who had already superseded 
|WeUealey, and . had ^vented him from 
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iemg foH advantage of his victory. On 
Junors proposal, terms vrexe very soon made 
by I>elrymple with the French, which were 
embodied in the Convention of Cintra. The 
news of tliat convention was received with the 
loudest indignation in England, and the three 
commanders were recalled, and put on their 
i;rial. Sir Kew was deprived of ms command ; 
Imt his disgrace was of brief duration, and 
terminated m 1812, when he was restored to 
the rank of general, while two years later he 
was made a baronet. In 1818 he was 
appoint Governor of Blackness Castle, which 
post he seems to have held up to the time of 
bis death. [Yimieko ; Cintra.] 

Cunningham, Eminent Englishmen: Napier, 
Peninsular War, 

Balrymplei Sib James. [Stair, Vis- 
count.] 

DalrymplOi Sir John. [Stair, 2nd Vis- 
count.] 

BaJrjmplef David. [Haiubs, Lord.] 

I>alr3n>tplef Sir James, Master of Stair 
(6. 1619, d. 1696), was one of the commis- 
sioners sent to London (1689) to offer the crown 
of Scotland to William III. He was an able 
and unscrupulous man, so unpopular that the 
Scotch Parliament endeavoured to pass a 
measure disqualifying him from holding 
office, on the ground that he had assailed the 
liberties of the country in the previous reigns. 
His name will, owing to the orders issued by 
him as Secretary for Scotland, ever be execrated 
in history, in connection with tho Massacre 
of Glencoe (q.v.). After an inquiry into tho 
matter, he was severely censured by the 
Estates, who begged that his Majesty 
would give such orders concerning him as he 
might deem necessary for the vindication of 
Ills government.” Lord Macaulay calls him 
** one of the first men of his time — a jurist, a 
statesman, a fine scholar, an eloquent orator,” 
end considers that his treacherous cruelty to 
the Macdonalds arose from the fact that 
regarding them as he did in tho light of 
enemies of law, of industry, and of trade, he 
came altogether to forgot the turpitude of 
the means in the excellence of the end. 

Balrysipldy Sir John (6. 1726, (f. 1810), 
was bom in Edinburgh, educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became an advocate at the Scotch 
bar, and afterwards a judge of the Scotch 
Exchequer. He wrote, besides some legal 
works, Memoirs of GroiOi Britain from the 
last Farlxamenet of ChfsrUe Xt* ta ihe Battle of 
la iToytia, 8 Vols., 17?L 

' Balvtolf Thomas, General {d, 1685 f), 
distinguished himself as an officer on the 
to3^1 side in the Parliamentary wars. He 
was taken prisoner atthq battle of Worcester, 
and sent as a prisoner to the Tower, from 
which, however,, .be managed to escape 


Muscovy, where heservedagainst thePolesand 
Tartars. After the Restoration, he returned 
home (1666), and was appointed commander- 
in-chief of Charles ll.^s mrces in Scotland — a 
post which he held till his death, excepting 
for the few davs when he was superseded by 
tho Duke of Monmouth, whom Dalziel is said 
to have refused to serve. Ho defeated the 
Covenanters at the battle of Pentland Hills 
(1666), only losing fivo men on his side, and 
after this victory is said by Bumot to have 
“acted the Muscovite too grossly,” threaten- 
ing to spit and roast all tho disaffected. 
After tho battle of Bothwell Bridge (1679), 
General .Dalziel arrived at the royal camp 
with his commission renewed, and reproached 
tho Duke of Monmouth for his leniency to- 
wards the insurgents. He was remarkable 
for the eccentricity of his appearance, and at 
London, whither he always wont once a year 
to kiss the king's hand, drew around him a 
rabble of boys to staro at his hugo white 
beard, which, not having been shaved since 
tho death of Charles I., reached to his waist. 
He died soon after the accession of James 11. , 
in the year 1685 or 1686. 

Smith, Memoirs of Crichton ; Burnet, Hutory 
of his Own Time; Qranger, Biographical History, 

WAuiOrj, Roger {d, 1322), married ono 
of the three sisters of Gilbert of Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester. In 1317, when war broke 
out between tho Earls of Lancaster and 
Warenne, Roger joined with the Earl of 
Pembroke to obtain su 2 )remacy in the king’s 
councils. In 1320 Lancaster received his 
help in his attack upon tho Spencers; and 
his name is included in a list of peers who 
received pardon for any illegalities they might 
have committed in bringing the favourites to 
justice (1321). His quan’el with the younger 
Spencer was probably dudNo their joint 
claims in tho Gloucester inheritance: for 
they had married sisters. Jjater in the samo 
year, when Edward II. took arms, Roger 
D’Amory was one of tho first to feel the 
effects of the king’s recovered strength. 
His castles were attacked, and before long ho 
fell into the hands of his enemies at Tutbury— 
a misfortune which ho did not long survive, 

Banegeld, The, was a tax of two 
shillings on each hide of land, and was levied 
primarily as a tribute for the Danes, though 
it continued long after the occasion for which 
it was first levied had passed away. It seems 
originally to have been a tax on- cultivated 
lands, and to have been first levied in the 
times of Ethelrod II., probably for the first 
time in 091. Edward the Confessor abolished 
it, but William the Conqueror seems to Imve 
revived it again at a t&reefold rate of six 
shillings the hide (1084). This tax was con- 
tinued until the reign of Henry II. An im- 
position apparently almost identical in cha- 
lacter with the Danegeld, of two shillings on 
hide, fonaied ox^ of the earliest points ox' 
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dbpttte between Henry II. and Backet in U 63 ; 
ana as from this very ^ear the Danegeld 
ceased to be a distinct item in the king’s 
revenue, it is inferred that the Ihnegeld was 
thus abolished by the enerp^oiic opposition of 
the archbishop. From this time it was for 
some years represented in the accounts by a 
tax, under the name of donum^ or auxilium 
[Aii)l which, according to Dr. Stubbs, was 
still levied on a new computation of 
till under Bichard I. it acquired the new 
name of carucage (q.v.). 

Stabbs, Const, H^st ; Freeman, Norman Con- 
quest, vol. iv. 

Danelagh (Danelaw, or Denalaou). 
The name given to that part of England 
where Danish blood, customs, and laws had 
to a greater or less extent modified, or 
usurped the place of, the corresponding 
Anglian features. Boughly speaking, we 
may say that the Danish influence gradually 
lessenea as the distance from Yorkshire in- 
creased. The extent of Daneland varied 
at different periods. The great stretch of 
country that was in later times included under 
the general name of the Danelagh seems to 
have been due to three, *if not four, different 
colonisations. First came the settlement in 
Deira, which, beginning with the conquest of 
York in 867, was consummated when Halfden 
separated from the southern Aire in 875, 
and next year divided Deira among his host. 
The southern jiart of this province may bo 
considered as the very heart of the settle- 
ment, the district where the Danes were most 
numerous. Here tho typical Danish endings 
tAorpe and casUr and Ag occur in the 
greatest profusion. But tho Danes do not 
appear to have spread into Lancashire in 
any numbers, ^nd the Norso names in 
Cumberland and AVcstmorelaiid are pro** 
l^bly duo to invasions of another time 
jvnd family. Nor do tho Danes seem to 
. have colonised beyond tho Tees. Across 
this boundary river, with a few excep- 
; rions, the and tho Aams are the 

at^e, and it is said that only four Ags are ' 
to bo found north of the last-named river. 
Beyond its banks are Chester-le-Street and 
Chesterwood ; Stockton and Middleham take 
the place of Doncaster, Whitby, and Barwick. 
But even within the more strictly Danish 
districts of the north, we must not suppose an ^ 
extirpation of the Anglian inhabitants, ^hesa 

conquerSs, tho latter came in merely aa^ew 
lords, and an entirely fresh state of tl|mg6 
was not set up. So Collingham lies cion by 
Wetherby ana Alverthorpe by Wakefielwmd ii, 
Chester House hot very far from North .ffler- , / 
ton. The second great Danish colony waephat f 
of Lincoln, which seems to have ^read | 
to the borders of Holland (a district distimly 1 
non-Danish in its local nomenclature}ijm is | 
marked by tho same generi^ 


colony in Deira, only in a less degree. The 
heart of this settlement seems to have been 
in the Lindsey uplands. The partition of thik 
part of the country took place probably in 
877. The colonisation of Lindsey seems 
to be distinct from that which included 
Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, and Ndrth- 
ampton, and which, in some parts, even 
extended a few miles beyond Watling Street. 
In later years this settlement .appears in 
history as embracing Lincoln, and is then 
known as the “ Five Boroughs.” The fourth 
and last important Danish conquest was that 
of East Anglia and Essex. But here thei 
colonisation must have been very slight. The 
tj^pical Danish endings are comparatively rare! 
both in Norfolk and Suffolk, and there is only 
one district that is largely characterised by the 
6g termination: that lying round the mouth 
of the Yare. Such were the three or four great 
divisions of the Danish settlements in Eng- 
land, and their furthest extent is marked by 
tho Treaty of Wedmore between Alfred and 
Guthrum, as up the Thames to the Leo, along 
the Leo to its source, then to Bedford, ard 
thcnco up tho Ouse to Watling Street. But 
tho whole of this territory can never havo 
been in any strict sense Danish, and tho 
greater part was gradually won back, and in- 
corporated with the West Saxon monarchy. 
Under Edward the Elder, the greater part of 
Mercia and Essex was recovered ; East Anglia 
submitted in 921, as did the Danish earldom of 
Northampton ; while in 941, tho Five Boroughs 
were finally won for the West Saxon crown.> 
Meanwhile, the Danish kingdom of tho 
north had been tottering, and was deprived 
of its independence by Edred (854), 

There are, unfortunately, very few materials 
remaining from which to reconstruct tho 
special features oven of those divisions of tho 
Danelagh where tho Scandinavian influenco 
was strongest. The two groat settlements of 
Deira and Lindsey were divided into ridings,. 
or trithings, and those again sub-divided 
into wapentakes — a term which corresponds 
with tho hundreds of the south. The court 
of the trithing was superior to that of tho 
wapentake, and this arrangement has been 
considered to point to a systematic division of 
the land, mere especially as, in Yorkshire, all 
three ridings converge towards the town of 
York. In Domesday, Leicestershire, Notting- 
hamshire, and Derbyshire appear as divided 
into wapentakes, but the trithing, as was to 
he expected, is not to be found in these 
counties, ^^Northamptonshire and Butland 
had botli ^pentakes and hundreds; while 
tho East Anglian counties ' had neither 
trithing nor wapentake. East Anglk was for 
a time governed by its own Danish^ng, 
was Deira in the north ; but there does not 
appear to have been any such dignity in 
Lindsey or tho Five Boroughs, though each of 
the five towns may have had its’ own army, 
mith its own earl, and the occurrence of 
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twelve laumen in Lincoln and Stamford may 
p^hajps point to a similar form of govern- 
ment in lioicester and tke other two towns. 

difference in law between Danish and 
West Saxon Britain cannot have been very 
great. “ The customs of compurgation) wor- 
gkd) and other pecuniary compositions for 
the breach of the peace) were common to 
both races. But, while by Alfred’s treaty 
with Guthrum, English and Danes were in 
East Anglia reckoned equallv dear) in York- 
shire) the wergoldof the Danish was greater 

than that of the Anglian or Saxon thogO) 
lilr. Kobertson considers that the Northern 
Danes “ eradicated every vestige of proprie- 
tary rights in the districts actu^y colonised,” 
whereas the Eastern Danes quietly settled down 
alongside of the earlier Anglian inhabitants ; 
and Dr. Stubbs has noticed how fully the 
allodial tenure must have been reinstated in 
Yorkshire and East Anglia. But in any 
case) however trifling they may have been, 
certain easily recognisable distinctions did 
separate the laws and customs of the Danelagh 
from- those of Mercia and Wessex. It is to 
this fiict that Edgar alludes when he wills 
that ** with the Danes, such laws should stand 
as they best may choose ; or, again, when he 
bids the Danes inflict punishment according 
to their law.” Canute recognises the same 
distinction, which re«appears even after the 
Conquest) till it vani^os away during the 
wars of Stephen. With Henry II. the king’s 
justice was in every land, and the historians 
of his reign, in using the term, show them- 
selves uncertain what shires belong to this 
division. 

The following are the shires reckoned in 
the Danelagh at different periods : — Yorkshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Nottinghamshire, Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Rutland, 
Northamptonshire, Cambridgeshire, Hunting- 
donshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire. [Danes.] 

Robertson, Scotland under her Early Kioge; 
Stubbs, Conetituiional History Freeman, Nor^ 
man Conquest; Green, The Conquest of England; 
Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Jnstiiutes of England; 
Worsoa^ Danes tn England ; I. Taylor, IKords and 
Places ; Streatfeild. Lincolnshire and the Davies. 

! [T. A. A.] 

Banes (also called Northmen, orWiKixos) 
are gonerically the Scandinavian freebootei'S 
and immigrants (not only those from Den- 
mark proper), whose incursions and settle- 
ments fill a large space in English history 
from the eighth to the eleven^ century. 

Mr. Freeman has distinj^shed three stages 
iqI Danish invasion, in which the objects were 
plunder, settlement, and conquest respectively. 
ii) The first stage begins with the devasta* 
tion of Northumbria, in 787. . Every year saw 
' i^sh swarms of pirates pillaging the coasts, 
aad sometimes penetrating far inland. Not 
only England, but all Nonhem Europe, was 
to. these inroads, and M^the tnraphA i 


of Charles the Great had made access to 
North Geimany difficult, it was by sea that 
they commonly went on their forays. Their 
object was mainly plunder. Settlement or 
conquest was impossible. ScancRnavia was 
cut up into so many potty states, that the 
necessary de^ee of cohesion was hardly yet 
obtainable for combined efforts. Sated 
with booty, the sea-kings relumed to their 
native dales and fjords, to sally foi*th again 
at the approach of summer. Fierce heathens 
as yet, they destroyed eveiy Christian shrine 
and sanctuary, spread universal misery and 
want, and added a new and tcnible danger to 
the many terrors of early medissval times. 
(2) Within a century of the first inixwids 
of the Wikings, a great revolution in Scandi- 
navia began a new era. Great kings arose in 
the north, who subjected to themselves the. 
wide districts that became known as Noiway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. The jarle or petty 
kinglets who ruled each harad (district or 
county) of Scandinavia were crushed into de- 
pendence on a now centralising national power. 
Harold the Fair-haired (Harfagr) in Norway, 
Gorm the Old in Denmark, raised themselves 
by sheer pcmonal vigour into the position of 
kmgs of the whole land. Eric of Upsala, to 
a lesser extent, made every district of Sweden 
and Gottland acknowledge the political and 
religious supremacy of the protector of the 
great sanctuary of Upsala. It was the same 
process that was consolidating England intO' 
a singld state, and which afterwards became 
the source of the national idea. But as in 
England and Germany, the now development 
proved a deadly foe to the primitive Teutonic 
polity, which had survived till the eighth 
ccntuiy in Scandinavia, just as it had been de-. 
scribed by Tacitus in the first century in Ger- 
many. All conservative instincts revolted 
against the degradation of the sovereign jarl 
to the condition of personal subordination to 
the new monarch. The best and biuvest of 
the Northmen abandoned their native land, 
and sought to win by their swords a new 
homo for their old polity. Hence the great' 
Scandinavian migrations of the ninth century. 
Again the Noi-thmcn poured into England,, 
seeking, like the English themselves three 
centuries earlier, a definite settlement. The 
second half of the ninth century is the limit 
of this period ; at its close half Britain was 
Danish. The foimidable alliance of Danes 
and West Welsh, which Egbert crushed at 
Hengestesdun, perhaps marks the beginning 
of the change. Under Ethclred I, of Wessex 
the crisis was reached. Between 867 and 869 
Northumbria, long distracted by anarchy, 
accepted as monarch the dependent of the 
pagan invaders. In 868 Mercia vJ'as overrun, 
and in 870 the mart 5 rrdom of the sainted King 
Edmund attested the completeness of their 
conquest of East Anglia. In 871 the ruling 
kingdom of thet. W6|t Saxons was invaded, 
brilliant s^iw of hard-fought battles 
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taught the in>*ader that Wessex was not so 
easy a prey as tho subject states. When 
Ethelred' died in the middle of the contest, 
his brother Alfred kept up the struggle. He 
succeeded in clearing his own territory at the 
dxpensc of the overlordship won by Egbert. 
But Dcira, Northumbria, and East Anglia 
were regularly occupied and symmetrically 
divided among the conquei’ors with the same 
numerical precision as marks the allotment of 
Iceland. A fresh invasion of Wessex in 878 
reduced Alfred to tho lowest pitch of degra- 
dation, but his marvellous revival led to tho 
Treaty of Wedmore, that acknowledged tho 
status quOf and gave the Danes all the land 
north-east of Watling Street (*.^., Chester to 
Hertford), and tho Lea and Low'er Thames. 
Within this Danelagh a new Scandinavia 
arose; and a now swarm of haradshonungr^ 
like Guthorm of East Anglia, seemed to undo 
the work of tho Pendas and Edwins. North 
of Doira an English line continued to reign 
in Bamborongh. While this was going on 
in England, othor settlements were being 
eftectod in the north and west. Fresh swarms 
of Wikings, who fled ** from the tyranny of 
Harold Fairhair,” cofonised the Orkneys, 
Shetland, Faroe, Hebrides, and the southern 
isles as ihr as Man, and in Sutherland and 
Caithness effected a settlement on the main- 
land. Indignant at their desertion, Harold 
wont in person to subdue them to his sway. 
The boldest sought a remoter homo in the 
hitherto desert Iceland, and thence in Green- 
land and Vinland (Massachusetts) are said to 
have established the fii'st European colonics in 
the Now World. Othera went to the east coast 
of Ireland, whore such names as Waterford 
and Wexford pen)etuato the memory of the 
Wiking state. Thence they inflicted severe 
blows on Wales and Strathclyde. The abun- 
dance oifof'dSf holm, and garths in the region 
round Milford Haven testifies that the wand^- 
ing sea-king found amidst the deep inlets bf 
. south-western D}'fed the likeness of the fjords 
* 6f his northern homo. Fainter traces of a pps- 
Visible settlement in Anglesoa, clearer ones of 
an occupation of the lands round Solway Firth, 
mark the ubiquity of the sea-kings’ ravages. 
Sometimes, as in the Orkneys and Shotlands, 
in tho extreme north of Scotland^ they 
drove away the old Celtic inhabitant^. In 
others they displayed that capacity for assiini* 
lation with the subject race that always 
their descendants. Outside the bou|^ 
Britain, similar colonising bands 
mandy from the Carolings, and effected litoll^ 
settlements on other parts of the Wuliii 
coast. Eastwards over the Baltic, Hux|k atm 
his Wikings founded a d^masty in 
whence the wkranger carried the terro^i tjip 
Scandinavian name to the court of the iwtem 
pSBsars. Tho Peace of Wedmore begai^ 
period in the relation between ImgUn aiM 
Danes. For a century we 
tnvasions from beyond: 1^ 


war went on between the Danes in England 
and the West Saxon monarchs who endea* 
voined to subdue them. Even the constant^ 
devastations of the ** black pagans,’’ which 
laid waste Carlisle, and harried with fearful 
effects Wales after the death of Howe! Dha,. 
were the work mostly of Danish settlers ia 
Ireland, or of colonists among the Brj^thona 
themselves. The steps of this new struggle* 
are as follows: Alfred rested content with 
the acknowledgment of his overlordship and 
the recognition of Christianity among th^ 
Danish settlers. Edward tho Elder and hia 
sister .^thelflmd, the ** Lady of tho Mercians,’” 
went a step farther by building a strong linef 
of fortress along the frontier of the Danelagh, 
which prevented further invasions of Wesaex 
and West Saxon Mercia, and were starting- 
points for the subjection of the sons of tho^ 
wikings. Athelstan exceeded this by estab* 
lisbing fnendly relations with the princes of 
Scamfinavia, by defeating the great confe- 
deracy of Danes and Celts at Brunanburh, and! 
by beginning the direct re-conquest of ther 
lands ceded at Wedmore. Edred, or Dunstan 
his minister, completed the process by thef 
conquest of Northumbria and the assumption 
of imperial titles, Edgar, called first to 
power by the northern and Danish half of the* 
nation, consolidated the process by renewing 
tho liberal, yet effectual, policy of Dunstan. 
Under him, the Danes became Englishmen, 
and the Danelagh a merely legal distinction. 
The re-conquest was thus completed. With 
Ethelred the Unready everything went 
wi'ong, and before long the dangers of the 
eighth and ninth centuiy were revived by 
fresh j^lunderings of new Wiking hordes from 
Scandinavia. But the first stage thus renewed 
soon *led to the second coming back, and the 
kings of the north were now too powerful to 
brook Bubiects establishing new Normandies* 
or Icelands at their expense. Hence they 
resolved to take part in these expeditions ot 
plunder and settlement, and thus Mr. Free- 
man’s third stage of political conquest, a 
stage never attained on the Continent, begins. 
The King of all Denmark now sets to work 
to conquer all England. After many failures, 
Swegen succeeded in his attempt, and handed 
down his power to his greater son, Canute, who 
reigned aslegal King of England with theassent 
I of the English people, which, if formal at first,. 
I became ultimately as real as any such popular 
Recognitions wore, and was only withdrawn 
when tjj^^uarrols and misconduct of Hartha- 
canuto’'aJltt Harold led to the restoration of 
the West Saxon line in Edward the Confessor. 

The really important Danish period cl 
English history now ends;, b«it Wikhig 
forages were still not unknown, and expe* 
ditions pi Danish* and Norse princes still con* 
tinned for nearly a century; In England, tho 
great invasion of the heroic Harold Hardrada 
m 1066 might, if successfiil, have phu^ 
^-aiiolher IhMUidh throne.; AH 
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through the Conqueror's reign similar, if 
fainter, assaults were feared in the nominal 
interest' of the English cause. The extra- 
ordinary career of Magnus of Norway among 
the Westem Isles, ending in his war in Angle- 
sea with the Earls of Chester and Shrewsbury 
in 1098, was the last exploit of the .Wikings 
that has any direct relation to English history. 
Brian Bofoimhe’s victory of Clontaii (1014) 
was the death-blow to the Scandinavian states 
in Ireland. But in Scotland, though Caith- 
ness was annexM in 1196, it was not till 1263 
^t the battle of Largs put an end to their 
capacity for aggression, and led to the annex- 


ation of the Westem Islands, to Scotland ; but 
they retained their ecclesiastical dependence 
on Trondhjem till the fifteenth century, when 
also the Orkneys and their dependencies were 
practically handed over to James III. 

Apart from the general misery and want, 
these plunderings were too irreg^ar to leave 
any deeply-seated effects behind them. A 
re&o^ssion towards barbarism, the decline of 
learning and culture that attended the sack of 
the Mercian abbeys, a partial forcing on of the 
feudalising tendency as best adapted for de- 
fence, is all that can safely be ascribed to them. 
Little positively can be affirmed of the results 
of the Danish Conquest, either on the nation 
generally or on those special districts which 
became Danish by the Treaty of Wedmore. 
That they had a bracing effect upon the nation 
can safely be conjectured, but Mr. Robertson’s 
argument that a gi'cater amount of fi’oodom 
existed in the Danelagh than in Wessex and 
English Mercia ” is based on too imperfect an 
induction to be safely admitted as a proved 
fact. Still, there can be no doubt that the 
advent of a new race, whose very object in 
emigration was to preserve their old Teutonic 
polity unstained by the innovations of Har- 
mgr, did largely tend to strengthen at a time 
of weakness the traditional, national, and 
Teutonic constitution of England, and so in 
this respect to retard the territorialising 
tendency. On the Other hand, however, the 
effect of the increased militarism which 
foreign invasion necessitated was directly 
feudS. If the Danes put off the unity of 
England by undoing the work of Offa, Ed- 
win, and Egbert, they made it more certain 
in the end by the effacement of tribal distinc- 
tions, and by the consolidation of what re- 
mained ikigiish, which directly followed the 
struggle with them. But it is very impro- 
bable that the Danes introduced many definite 
changes in law or custom. The peculiar 
usages of the Danelagh may as much be 
Anglian as Banish. ^yhow,‘ the fact that 
>^e Danelagh was a territory, within which 
til of whatever race acknowledged the 

Banish custom,^* shows that ab^nce of 
personal law is important in Englii^ history. 
The Banes never dispossessed Ibe Anglian 
population ; th^ir institutions, So far as we . 


»w them, were f ondaffientally the time aa t 


tho English.' As soon as they became Chris- 
tians they were practically Englishmen, just 
as the Normans became Frenchmen, only in 
both cases there was a superior vigour, a sur- 
vival of the old Wiking days. Traces in local 
nomenclature; the substitution of “by” for 
“tun;” the “forces,” “nesses,” “fords,” and 
“holms” of North England; tho dirision 
into wapentakes and. ridings, are clearly 
Banish; but such effects are purely super- 
ficial. The same thing took a now name. 

The wite, tho doom, the ealdorman, the frith, 
became the khslit, lah, jarl, and gritb. But 
as the Northman became French in Normandy, 
so he became Anglian in Mercia and Goidclic 
in Man — which, though the very centre of 
Norse power, retains to this day its Celtic 
speech, while half tho place-names of the island 
keep their original fonn. Only in tho region 
of government where a thoroughly Norse in- 
stitution was Buperimposod on a Celtic polity, 
to the extinction of tho latter, is the Danish 
influence clearly displayed. In tho Hebrides 
the clans survived the Norse jarls, although 
the local names betray Norse influence. We 
may conjecture that the Danish settlement 
began the series of events that has made 
South rembrokeshire an English-speaking, 
district. In Orkney and Shetland, Caith- 
ness and Sunderland, alone did the Conquest 
extend so thoroughly as to supersede the 
old language for one which, under later 
influences, easily became English. Though 
great changes followed Canute’s domination, it 
18 very hard to say what pari of them followed 
on tho introduction of Northern customs and 
institutions. Even the introduction of husearjs 
added no new eloinont to English develop- 
ment. No one now believes that Canute’s 
“ forest-law ” was Danish. Canute’s idea of a 
northern empire could more easily be got from 4 
the history of Edgar than from any precedents 
of anarchic Scandinavia. In fact, England 
had more influence on Denmark and Norway 
than these latter had on her. Canute’s reign is 
of the greatest political importance, as pro*, 
ducing on a small scale the same ttiidencies 
that were afterwards developed to a greatti , 
extent by the Norman Conquest. But only 
very indirectly can Danish influence be said 
to be a factor in this process. Tho Northern 
antiquaries, who refer every pdint of similarity 
with their own state to Danish influence on 
England, ignore how much both have in 
common, and the assimilative capacity of a 
Iwrbarous but vigorous race in contact with 
one of superior, though only slighHy superior, 
chilisation. 

Worsaae's Danes and in England^ 

Scotlondf and Ireland is the fullsst special work 
on ibis subject, bat its usefoltiess is impaired 
by the readiness with wbiich eve^ English insti- * 
tution is assigned to a Scandinavian origins), 
Stubbs'B Oonftitttticnol History, i, \ 77, gives sn 
exhaustive sommary of the general effects of 
the Danish invasions. <y. Bobertson, Scotland 
, under her Early Kings, ii., Essay on the Dane Law ; 

, and F: eeniah, ^ormoa Conqutet, especially tor the 
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Telgn of Cannte. Soniad Katirer, whose Island! 
irives the best account of the purest form of 
MSudinaviau polity develo]^ in isolation, has 
also, in his jfiCi*t(i8Chd Ueberwhau, treated mrts of 
the subject with i^t discrimination. JPor whe 
Soan^avians at nome, Snorro's Heimtkringla, 
translated by Laine* abridged in Carlyle's Early 
King* of Norwayt is the great authority, and 
Dahlnumu's Oetehichte von Dannomarle a good 
modern account. For the islands, Munch's 
edition of Chronioon Bogvm Mannio and Ander* 
son's Orkaty inga Saja are important. (K. Skene's 
Cellio Scotland^ especially i. 302, 325—038, 386, 
492. If / » [T. fr. T.] 

Daagsrfteldy Thomas (d, 1085), the 
inventor of the “ Meal-Tub Plot” (q.v.), was 
a man of profligate life, who had been more 
than once branded, whipped, and imprisoned 
for felony. His disclosures implicating tho 
Presbyterian loaders were not believed, and 
liis retractation and subsequent accusation of 
the Catholics led foitunately to no judicial 
- murders, as in the case of his fellow-infonners, 
Oates and Bodloe. [Popish I’lot.] On tho 
Accession of James tl., Dangerfiold was con- 
victed of libel in connection with tho Meal- 
'Tub Plot, and was put in the pillory and 
whipped. On his way back to pnson, he was 
brutally assaulted by a Roman Catholic lawyer 
named Francis, and a*lew da 3 *s afterwards 
died. 

D’Arbla3[i Madame fi. 1752, d. 1840), 
was the marriage name ot Frances Bumo>% 
the daughter of Dr. Johnson's friend, Charles 
Burney, and tho authoress of Evelina, Cecilia, 
Ac. Her Memoirc, which were first published 
in 1842, are of some value for tho informa- 
tion they afiford us concerning the court of 
George III. 

Dairoyi Thomas, Lord (d. 1537), was a 
faithful subject of tho crown through* 
out the reign of Henry VJI. During the 
Cornish outbreak of 1497, being made one 
of tho royal commissioners appointed for ^ 

* thorough Investigation of the various cir* 
'Opmstances of the rebellion, he showed his 
5''48eal for tho king by tho merciless severity 
his proceedings. Later on, in the same 
year, Darcy accompanied the Earl of Surrey 
iin his hasty march to tho relief of No^am 
Castle, then closely besieged by the SootA 
under James IV. and Perkin Warbeck; 
and it was prosumably as a reward for his 
services on this occasion that he was, ap* 
pointed to the Constableship of Bamboreugh 
Castle, and in 1498 to the Captaincy of 
town of Berwick and the Wardenship pf ihe 
East and Middle Marches of Scoi»n<L^ 
Darcy’s sUapectod sympathy with the iwr-/ 
rection that broke out in Lincolnshiis in V 
1536 , and his unmistakable co-operation Irith 
the Yorkshire nobles in the popular 
^own as the ^‘ Pilgrimage of Grace,” mich j 
immediately succeeded the LincolnshirE".re-^v' 
volt, were circumstances which * at ifcce| 
singled him out for the vengeance of Thpkaal 
Cromw.olL A veiy brief e^ihill6ttpr^^sf| ^ 




sufficient to prove, Darcy’s treasonable con- 
noction with the rioters of 1537, and he was 
accordingly beheaded June 30, 1537« ^ [Pxl* 

OKZMAOB OF GbACB.] 

Bacon’s Life of Uenvy 7XL ; Froude, of 
Bnyland. 

DaxdaaelleSy The Passage of the, was 
accomplished in 1807 by Sir Jojhn Duck- 
worth, who thus lent considerable aid to the 
Russian troops invading Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia. A desultory fire was opened on the 
English ships from both the European and 
Asiatic sides of the Straits, but without much 
effect. An ultimatum was sent to the Turkish 
government, which opened negotiations so 
as to save time. So successful and speedy 
were their defences that the English admiral 
determined at last to retrace his steps (March 
1, 1807) — a feat which he accomplished under 
heavy fire. Admiral Duckworth then con- 
tented himself with blockading the Straits. 
This expedition, though unsuccessful in its 
results, was well planned, and calculated, had 
it succeeded, to have strengthened very 
materially the resistance offered by Russia 
to Napoleon. 

Darien Conwany, The. After found- 
ing tho Bank of l^gland in 1694 [BANKiHoj, 
Robert Paterson conceived the idea of inau- 
gurating a company in which the Scotch 
should find a field for their enterprise ecjual 
to that possessed by tho English m tho East 
India Company. Tho trade with Eastern 
and Southern Asia had long been passing round 
by the Cape, and was virtually in tho hands of 
tMs great Company. Paterson therefore argued 
that by establishing a colony at Darien, the 
Eastem world might more directly exchange 
its 2 )r 9 ducts with the Western. In 1695 an 
Act was passed in the Scottish Parliament, 
giving to tho newly-formed African Company, 
whose directors were equally divided between 
England and Scotland, special and peculiar 
powers to make settlements and build cities, 
harbours, and fortifications in Asia, Africa, 
or America. They were likewise authorised to 
make alliances with distant powers in these 
throe jiarts of the world, and to defend them- 
selves if attacked ; while to restrain private 
adventurers, all other Scotchmen were pio- 
hibited from trading in the districts occupied 
by the said company. But when tho news of 
this concession reached England the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster was loud in condemning 
such unwarranted privileges granted to the 
Northei%kingdom, and William was forced 
to disown his Commissioner’s Act, and with- 
draw, as King of England, the charter which . 
as King of Scotland, he had granted his repre^ 
sentative. The result of this outer/ was that 
the English capital was withdrawn ftom, the 
scheme, and its whole burden thrown on the 
Scotch, who soon subscribed a nominal Sum. of 
£400,000, of which, hovrever, it appears ,that 
only a little more than half was actually paidi 
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up. It Mfw not all at once ihat PateriK>tt made 
known the exact spot at which he would fix 
his great station, and even when the fleet was 
reader to sail, in 1698, its destination was not 
precisely known, A few vessels had been 
procured from Amsterdam and Hamburg, the 
largest of which would have been one of the 
smallest in the English navy, and the exp^i- 
tion set sail under the guidance of a council of 
seven. The cargo laid in seems to have been 
just the thin^ which would not be wanted 
hy the inhabitants of the region to which 
they were being sent. Huge periwigs, heavy 
woollen stuffs, and hundreds of English Bibles 
were scarce likely to meet the wants of the 
S^niards or Indians dwelling in a tropical 
chme. After suffering some privation for lack 
of movisions, the fleet anchored off the Isthmus 
of Darien, and taking possession of the country, 
called it New Caledonia, and at once com- 
menced to dig trenches for their new city of 
New Edinburgh. Negotiations were opened 
with the natives, and the representative plan of 
government which had been decided upon at 
home was commenced to be earned into effect. 
Meanwhile the site of the new settlement 
became known in Europe; tho Spanish am- 
bassador was loud in his complaints, and pre- 
pamtions were made in the Spanish poi'ts for 
an expedition against the intruders. But in 
Scotland tho frenzy increased, and in August, 
1699, four more ships were despatched to the 
isthmus, with thirteen hundred men on beard. 
But by tho time the now expedition reac hed 
its destination tho preceding ono had disap- 
peared. Unable to toil in the tropical heat, 
and unaccustomed to tropical foods, the Scotch 
settlers perished by scores, till at last the sur- 
vivors, disregarding Paterson’s entreaties to 
be left with a few companions to welcome the 
reinforcements from home, put off for New 
York ; and four months later the second expe- 
dition found the site of New Edinburgh a 
wilderness. . It was in vain that they at- 
tempted to r^onstruct the colony. Dissensions 
broke out, and mortality was high ; and to . 
crown all, a Spanish squadron anchored off 
their walls, with great difficulty a negotia- 
tion was opened between men of two nations 
who seem not to have had any acquaintance 
with each other’s language, and by the 
middle of April the Scotch party had set sail 
for home, having already, in little more than 
four months, lost nearly a quarter of their 
number. 

A striking account is given in Macaulay, 
of England, 

Darlington, Charlottb Sopnii Kil- 
hanseoob, Countess of [d, 1780), was one 
of the mistresses of GeOrge 1. In 1721 
dbe was created Oouniess of Leinster, and in 
the following year Countess of Darlington. 

* We find her, with her sister Madame de 
Platen (in opposition to the rival mistress, 
the Duckess oi Kendal), sunpotting Carteret 
in his struggle f Of ii^er vnthToyro^ and 


Walpole. "She was,” says Lord Stanhope, 

" younger and more hands^e than her rival ; 
but, like her, unwieldy in person and rapacious 
in character. From her groat size she was 
called * tho Elephant.’ ” 

Damley,HENKY Stvaht, Loud {b. 1545, d. 
1567), was the son of the Earl of Lennox and 
Lady Margaret Douglas, a niece of Henry VIII. 
In 1565 Mary of Scotland, his cousin, saw and 
at once fell m love with him. The marriage 
was celebrated in the summer of tho same 
year, in spite of violent opposition on the 
part of Murray and tho Ifrotestants, who* 
viewed tho union of their queen with a. 
Homan Catholic family with great distrust.. 
Damloy was created Duke of Albany, and 
was soon afterwards, by order of his wife, 
illegally proclaimed King of Scots. Mary 
soon found her mistake in marrjdng a man 
who was at once foolish and profligate. A 
coldness spiung up between them, and the 
murder of Hizzio, to which DaiYiley was. 
a party, only increased it. Loathed as 
ho was by the queen, and endangered by 
her reconciliation to his bitterest enemies, 
Damloy endeavoured to escape to Franco, but 
was not permitted to leave Scotland. After 
tho birth of his son, afterwards James VI., 
whoso christening ho refused to attend,. 
Damloy was seized at Glasgow with a violent 
illness, from which he had barely recovered 
when Mary paid him a visit and urged his. 
removal to Edinburgh. Ho was accordingly 
conveyed to a small house close to the city 
walls, in a district known as Kirk-of-Field. 
In the night (Feb. . 10, 1567), the house waa 
blown up with gunpowder, and Damley’s- 
body was found next morning lying in the 
gtirden by that of his page; but neither 
corpse boro traces of violence. Public feeling 
at once pointed to Bothwell as the murderer, 
and more than suspected lilary to have been 
an accomplice in the crime. The strongest, 
circumstantial evidence points to the Bame< 
conclusion. 

Sohieni, Bothwell; Qauthiev, Mano Stuart; 

Hosock. Mary Queen of Scots ; Burton, Mist, ^ 

Scotlana, 

Daxrein Presentment. [Assize.] 

Dartmouth, William Lbqge, Isr 
Eaul of {b. 1672, d. 1750), was a prominent 
statesman in the reign of Queen Anne. His 
pinnciples were those of a strong Tory and 
High Churchman. He married a daughter of 
the Earl of Nottingham. On the accession of 
the queen he became a member of the Privy 
Council ; and on the downfall of Godolphin’s 
ministrj^ he was made Secretary of State and 
Keeper of the Privy Seal of Scotland (1710). 
It was by making use of him that Marlborough 
tried to avoid dismissal from his appointments 
by a close union with the Tory ministry. 
Dartmouth was one of the persons appointed 
by Anne to confer with the French envoy 
on the preliminaries for the Treaty 



ot Utrecht. The wholesale (creation of twelve 
peers did not meet with his approval, but he 
continued in the ministry, and was created 
Lord Privy Seal (1714). On the. accession of 
Geofge he ceased to take any share in politics. 
** Dartmouth/* says Lord Stanhope, ** who was 
su^ctod, not without reason, of oeu^ inclined 
to a restoration of the exil^ family, was a 
good-humoured and accomplished nobleman 
who made no enemies.*’ 

Stanhope, Hist, of Eng. ; Coxe, Martborovbgh. 

DaJlhwoodi Sir Francis, created Baron 
le Dospencer (d. 1781), the son of Sir 
Francis Bashwood by Lady Mary Fane, ob- 
tained his chief claim to celebrity in early life 
^ his reckless immorality and profanoness. 
from such scenes as those of his ** Francis- 
can Abbey” at Medmenham, Sir Francis was 
summoned to become Treasurer of the Chamber 
in 1761, in which office Bute found him so 
convenient a creature, that on becoming Prime 
Minister he appointed him Chahcollor of the 
Exchequer. Wilkes well understood the ab- 
surdity of the appointment, when he said that 
** from puzzling all his life at tavern bills he 
was called by Lord Bute to administer the 
finances of a kingdoift’^ above one hundred 
millions in debt.” To remedy this deficit the 
new Chancellor proposed to levy a tax on cider, 
which at once produced an outcry so loud that 
the proposed tax had to bo much reduced. 
Even then it was productive of much hardship, 
and served only to add to the unpopularity of 
Bute’s administration. Bashwood had at any 
rate the good sense to perceive his own incom- 
petence. ** People,** he said, “ will point at 
me in the streets, and s^', * There goes the 
worst Chancellor of the Exchequer that ever 
^appeared.*** As a reward for his services he 
was created Baron le Despencor, and with his 
elevation to the peerage he retired from the 
political world. 

' Stauliopef HUt. of Eng. ; Jesse, Selwyn and his 
Ootsmporariss; Walpole's Memoirs of t/ie Eeign 
; qfa$orgeJIL 

Danbenay, Gims, Lord (rf. 1508), 

: t^ised to the peerage in 1486, in recognition 
' his services during the period of Hextiry 
VlL’s exile. Shortly after receiving this proof 
><4 xoval favour, he was made deputy govenaOrOf 
<4hdais, and while acting in that capacity he 
headed the expedition despatched from;!Eng- 
laml with secret instmctions to lend all pagsild0 
Assistance to the Emperor Maximilian. 
orders Baubeney executed with marked su^sIkT 
and compelled the French to raise thewen 
of Bixmude. By a well-timed attack oib|^^; 
camp, too, he inflicted upon them severe 
slaying over 8,Q00 men^ and capturin^^icoil^ 
siderable quantity of mmtary stores. £priii% 
the Coinish revolt Baubeney was a tmdw 
leader of the king’s forces, jHis energetic waclfi 
on the rebels at Beptfora Bridge, p^l^iiwte^ 
the general engagement at Bladffieeithim97)^ 
. which ended so victoriously for Hen^vp 


Bmvid t.. King of Scotland (#. April 97, 
1124; d. Mi^ 24, 1163), yoaai^ son of 
Malcolm CannuMre and ^rgaret, suoeeedeid 
to the crown of Scotland on the death of 
his brother, Alexander I. Educated at the 
English* court, owing to the marriage 
of his sister Matilda with Henry I., he 
became thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
feudalism. On his brother Edgar’s death 
(1107) he returned to Scotland as earl of the 
country south of the Forth and Clyde. Bavid 
had at this time married Matilda, daughter 
of Waltheof, and in her right held the 
English earldoms of Northampton and Hun- 
tingdon. On the death of his brother Alex- 
ander (1124), he added the territonr north of 
the Forth and Clyde to that which ^ already 
ruled, and thus united the whole of Scotland. 
The result of his early education speedily 
became apparent in his introduction of feudal 
institutions and ideas hitherto unknown in 
his native land. These innovations, hateful 
to most of the northern nobles, led, during 
David's al>senc6 in England, to a rebellion, 
headed by Angus, Earl of Moray, and Mal- 
colm, natural son of Alexander (1130). The in- 
surgents, however, were soon defeated, and their 
leader slain. Four years later a fresh insurrec- 
tion was planned, but was defeated by Anglo- 
N orman aid. In 1 1 36 David entered England 
at the head of a large army to support his 
niece Matilda, Empress of Germany, against 
Stephen, her rival claimant for the English 
crown, A peace was, however, concluded 
which lasted until 1138, when Bavid under- 
took another expedition with the same object 
in view. Ho was, however, defeated at the 
famous Battle of the Standard (q.v.). Shortly 
afterwards, in 1139, another peace was made 
at Durham, through the exertions of the 
Papal legate. In 1141, after the capture of 
Stephen at Lincoln, Bavid again joined his 
niece, narrowly escaping capture at Win- 
chester; and in 1149 knighted Henry of 
Anjou at Carlisle. He dM at Carlisle in 
May, 1153. David I. acquired a very con- 
siderable reputation for sanctity. He was 
the founder of several new abbeys — ^notably 
those of HoljTOod and Melrose — and was 
the re-organiser at least of several Scotch 
bishoprics. 

Boliertson, Scotland under her Early Kinge ; 

Skene, CeUic Sootland ; Burton, Biet, of Scotland, 

David XZ., King of Scotland (e. June 7, 
1329, d, Feb. 22, 1371), was the son of King 
RoberyM^ In accordance with the terms 
of the^SrMy of Northampton, he was mar- 
ried (1328) to the Princess Joanna of England. 
At the time of his other’s death (1329) he 
was only five years of age, and the ki]%dom was 
cmis^uently governed by regents. In 1332, <m 
the invasion of Edward Baliol (q>.), Be flOd 
to France, and did not return till 1841. 
Whib in France ids hostility to Exiglaiid 
increased, as weU as ^Ida^,i^^dsldp^ tite 
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land tlmt shdtexod him, and he was led by ' 
these feeling to cross the border in 1346, In 
Edward’s absence the nmrthem barons were 
Unrriedly called to arms, and defeated the 
invading army at Neville’s Cross. David was 
himself taken prisoner, and was not released 
till 1367. Tms long sojourn in England 
seems to have begotten a love of English ways 
in the king’s mind. An imprudent marri^ 
soon gave disgust to his cousin, the High 
Steward of Scotland, and this disgust was in- 
tensified when he proposed (1363) that Prince 
Lionel of England should 1^ accepted as his 
successor, but the Scotch Estates unanimously 
rejected the pro|» 08 al. The remainder of his 
reign was occupied in disputes with his Par- 
liament, which showed a “surly resoluteness” 
in checking the abuses of the royal preroga- 
tive. He died in the year 1371. 

David, Prince of Wales, was the brother 
of Llewelyn, by whom he hud been de- 
prived of ms patrimony. In revenge for this 
injustice David called together several Welsh 
chieftains — among whom Rhys ap Maredudd, 
the scion of the ancient princes of South 
Wales, was the most eminent — to espouse 
his cause. At the same time he began to 
intrigue with Edward I. (1276). Next year, 
when Llewelyn surrendered to the English 
king, one of the first conditions of the peace 
was the reconciliation of the two brothers. 
But David, although Edward had married 
him to the daughter of the Earl of Ferrers, 
and granted him extensive territories in 
Wales and England, soon found cause of 
complaint against his patron. The two 
brothers united against the stranger. David 
surprised Hawardon Castle, and the marshes 
were laid waste. After Llewelyn’s death, 
he was taken prisoner and tried at Shrews- 
bury (Sept. 30, 1283). Earls, barons, judges, 
knights of the shires, and twenty borough 
members, were all present on this solemn 
occasion; but the baronage alone can bo 
consider^ as the peers of the culprit. Ho 
was condemned to death and executed with 
circumstances of special horror as a traitor 
and a murderer. 

Bishanger, Chronicle; The Oreateet of the 
Flautagenele, 

Davis, John (d. 1605), one of the famous 
explorers of Elizabeth’s reign, was bom near 
, Dartmouth. He made three voyages in search 
of a north-west passage to the Pacific. In 
the first he coasted round the south of Green- 
land and Baffin’s Land across, the strait that 
now bears his name, and iii the third he 
, ^ reached the entrance of Hudson’s Strait. In 
; :4691 he accompanied Thomas Cavendish (q.v.) 

. tip the Squth tiontinuing his voyage when 
f^e rest of the expedition had returned. In 
^ later years his services were employed in 
^ journeys to the Eart Indies onh^ialf of the 
" V newly founded owpany ; and it; was on his 
return from one of tb^ that 


met with his late — being killod by Japanese 
pirates off the coast of Malacca in 1605. 

Davis, Maky, or Moll, was a natural 
daughter of the Earl of Berkshim, and 
one of Charles II.’s mistresses. She had 
by the kins one daughter, Mary Tudor, who 
was married to the Eaii of Derwentwater. 

Davison, Wxlliax (d, 1608), one of 
the diplomatists of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
was in 1575 sent to the Low Countries to 
report on the state of affaiie; in 1579 ho re- 
visited Holland, and four years later was 
again employed to counteract Scotch influence 
there. In 1586 he became a principal 
Secretary of State, and was in favour of the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots ; it is well 
known how he was made the scapegoat of the 
other ministers for his excess of zeal in des- 
patching the warrant for the execution (1587), 
after ho had procured Elizabeth’s signature to 
it. It will always remain a moot point how far 
the queen was really ignomnt of the nature 
of the paper she had signed, and of its des- 
patch, but it is probable that she found it 
convenient to act as she did towards Davison 
in order to clear herself as far as possible of 
the charge of having desired Mary’s death; 
whilst Davison’s repeated declarations that the 
queen herself had ordered the warrant to be 
sent off did not tend to pacify her resentment. 
The unfortunate secretary was brought to 
trial, Feb., 1587, heavily fined and imprisoned, 
and in spite of the attempts of Essex and 
Burleigh to procure his pmon, was never 
restored to favour. ^ 

Day, George, Bishop of Chichester (A 
1501, d. 1556), was educated at Cambrid^, 
and became Provost of King’s College, 1538, 
Under Edward VI. he was a strenuous op- 
ponent of the religious changes, and for this 
offence was committed to the Fleet (1550), 
and soon after deprived of his bifdumric, Which \ 
he had held since 1543. Under Mnry he was f I 
released, and appointed, with Gardiner,; 
Bonner, and Tunstall, members of a coipfi* ; • 
mission to purify the episcopal bench (1553). . 

Deane, Henry (d. 1503), was Prior bf 
Ijanthony, in Monmouthshire, and entering 
Henry VII.’s service, was employed in 
several public offices. When Sir Edward 
Poynings was appointed liOrd-Deputy of 
Ireland, Deano was appointed Chancellor of 
Ireland (1495), and did valuable sendee in 
aiding Poynings* work of restoring order and 
regular government in that bofintxy. ‘At 
the time of his Irish Chancellor^p, Deane 
was Bishop^^elect of Bangor, and in 1501, on 
the death of Morton, Aiehbishop of Canter- 
bury, was appointed to succeed him as Pri- ’ 
mate of all England. Whilst Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Henry Deane was in some degree 
a patron of Wolsoy, whom he made his 
I domestic chaplain. He died February 16, 1503. 

> Hook, lAtee of the ilre)ibi«Ko2>f« 
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Beaiiav Bxokard (^. 1610, d, 1653), $an of 
Bdwa^ Deane, of Temple Guytin^, Glouees* 
tenhire, enter^ the Parliamentary army at 
the begpning of the Great Rebellion, servM in 
the artillery under Essex, until taken prisoner 
in the unfortunate Gomish campaign of 1644. 
In the ** New Model” (q. v.) he was Comptroller 
of the Ordnance, and in 1648 hud risen to the 
rank of adjutant-general. He commanded 
the right wing of (hximweirB army at Preston, 
was present also at Worcester, and took part 
in the subjugation of the Highlands. He was 
deep in the confidence of Cromwell, sided 
with the army against the Parliament, and 
with the Independents against the Presby- 
terians, took his seat in the court which tried 
the king, and helped to secure the adhesion 
of the fleet to the Protectorate. In 1649 he 
had been appointed one of the three generals 
at sea, in which capacity ho commanded in 
the Dutch War, and was killed in the battle 
off the North Foreland, June 2, 1653. He 
seems to have deserved the character Essex 
gives of him in 1644 : an honest, judicious, 
and stout man«” 


we find a statute u^n the question, for- 
bidding anyone to be distrained fox^ debts . 
not due (3 Ed. I.). By an Act passed ih the 
21st year of James I., a term of six yeara 
is set, within which alone the recovery of 
debts is legal; while another Act under tho 
same king forbids a tradesman's books to be 
given in evidence for a debt unless the action 
be brought within a year. An Act of George 
II. allowed the debt of the plaintiff to be set 
off against the debt of the defendant. In Nor- 
man times there was considerable difficulty in 
making lands liable for the debts of a man 
after his decease; and even in the debtoPt 
lifetime there must have been a similar dif- 
ficulty, till Edward 1., in the Second Statute of 
Weetminstevy empowered a creditor who had 
obtained a judgment in his favour to take a 
moiety of the debtor’s lands, and satisfy him- 
self BO far as he could. Imprisonment for 
debt was finally abolished by 32 & 33 Vict.^ 
c. 62 (1869), and punishments were provided 
for fraudulent debtors. 

Essays ia Anglo-Saxon Law ; Jdjrelow, History of 
Procedure ; Ounuingham, Law Dictionary, 


SMrb, Legislation c6ncerniko. Among 
the Teutonic tribes it does not seem that a 
contract was concluded by any set form of 
words or by writing, as was the custom 
among the Romans : earnest money was paid, 
or the bargain concluded by the delivery of a 
straw or some similar token. But in questions of 
sale it was necessary to have witnesses to the 
transaction, and in early English law a vary- 
ing number of upright men were assigned to 
each hundred and burh, for the purpose of. 
testifying every such negotiation. So a 
statute of Etheiredl. runs: Lot no man either 
buy or exchange unless he have burh and wit- 
ness ; ” while Edgar’s law requires thirty- 
three witnesses for the larger burhs, but only 
. twelve for the hundreds and smaller towns. 

No. one in An^jlo-Saxon times was allowed to 
^j^jtake the law into his own hands and right 
Bimself before bringing his claim before 
the proper court, and demanding justice lour 
times. We may suppose similar methods of 
j[yxoc6dure in matters of debt to have con- 
tinned in the local courts, subject to morO 
or less change, during the reigns of the Nor^^ 
man and Early Plantagenet kings; though^ 
as Dr. Stubbs has remarked, alterations^ are 
slowest in the routine business of the 
courts. There are still extant several 
for debt issued by Henrv I., several 
addressed to the defendant. Two 
later the writs for debt found in Glanvil 
addressed to the sheriff, who is to refj 
case, if necess^y, to the king at 
minster. Debt was just commencing 
question for the king’s court. In Gla: 
nme the method of d^ding questions 
was unsettled, both compurgation 
duel being allowed.' Later on; coi 
won the day. With the reign, of 



Beccan was the name originally applied 
to the whole peninsula of India south of tho 
Vindhya hills. It was conquered by the 
Mohammedans in the fourteenth century 
and formed into a kingdom. Long before 
the advance of the English into Central India 
it had been broken up among a variety of 
princes and feudatories, and the term Deccan 
came to bo technically confined to the domi- 
nions of the Nizam (q.v.). 

Becianns, Catus, was Procurator of 
Britain when Boadicea rose in rebellion 
against the Romans, and his extortion is said to 
have been one of the chief causes of the revolt. 
At the siege of C’amulodunum, the Roman 
colonists appealed to Catus for help, as 
Suetonius Paulinus, the legate, was away 
in Mona, and he accordingly sent 200 soldiers 
to their aid. After the fall of Camulodunum» 
Catus fled to Gaul, and was succeeded in his 
office by Petilius Cerealis. 

Beclaratory Act, The. In 1788 Mr. 
Pitt brought in a hill to explain the purport 
of the India Act of 1784. It declared that 
there was no step which could have been 
taken by the Court of Directors before the 
passing of that hill touching the military and 
politick concerns of India, and the collection, ‘ 
management, and application of the revenues, 
which of Control had not a light to 

take by ihe provisions of that hill: that, in 
fact, the whole poweim of government had 
been transferred to the crown. [East India 
.Company.] , * 

Bedaratioii^ The Royal (Nov. 30, 
1660). When Charles 11. was restored, the 
Irish Rd^lists naturally ^ped for the restb- 
xation ox their lands ; but though, strictly 
their hbp<^ lirm ^^fiable, it was 



practically inexpedient, if not impossible, for 
Charles to entirely u^t existing arremge- 
ments. After a commission had sat, and the 
conflicting claims of the Irish and the Puritans 
had been argued before it, a document called 
** The Royal Declaration ** was issued. This 
excepted from all indemnity two classes: 
those concerned in the Ulster IMassaan, 
and those concerned in regicide. Protestant 
loyalists and certain favoured persons, like 
Oianricarde and Mountgarret, were to be re- 
instated in their possessions at once ; innocent 
Papists were also to be instored, but the 
adventurers and soldiers were to be left un- 
disturbed or compensated. Those who had 
accepted lands in Connaught were, however, 
to abide by their bargains; but those who 
hud not done so were to have their cases 
considered in due time. This declaration 
formed the basis of the Act of Settlement and 
Explanation (q.v.). 

Proude, Eng. in Ireland; Lecky, Hiei, of Eng. ; \ 
Carte, Ineh Statutes, 

l>e Bonis Conditionalibus (1285) is 
the title by which the first article of the 
Second Statute of Westminster is generally 
known. This law is extremely important, 
as bearing on the relations between lord and 
vassal. Up to this time land granted to a 
man and his heirs became, on failure of 
heira, the absolute property of the grantee, 
who could alienate it as ho pleased. It was 
now enacted that land could never be 
nlienated, but that on failure of heirs it must 
revert to the original grantor. Thus per- 
petual entail was established, and the power of 
the king considerably increased by groat fiefs 
constantly falling into his hands through such 
failure. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist, 

Bee, The Bridge of (1639), was in 1639 
held by the Cavalier party in Aberdeen against 
the Covenanting forces under Iklontrose. Tho 
•Cavaliers had hurriedly run up defences of 
turf and stone to protect the crooked and 
narrow passage of the seven-arched bridge, 
and held out against tho enemy’s cannon for 
a whole day. Next day Montrose, by a 
feigned attempt to cross the liver at a neigh- 
bouring ford, drew off a great part of tho 
Cavalier forces, and with his remaining troops 
forced tho bridge, despite the opposition of the 
fifty Cavaliers still left to defend it. 

Beeg, The Battle of (Nov. 13, 1804), was 
fought between the English, commanded by 
General Fraser, and the army of Holkar, 
consisting of fourteen battalions of infantry, 
a large body of horse, and 160 guns. The 
English did not exceed 6,000, but among 
them were the gallant 76th Highlanders, who 
bore the brunt of the battle. The enemy were 
completely routed, and left eighty-seven 
pieces of cannon on the field. But the victory 
■was purchased by the death of tho general, 
and a loss of 643 killed and woundea. The.; 


command devolved on Colonel Monson, who 
had the satisfaction of recovering fourteen 
tho guns he had lost in his retreat. During 
the engagement a destructive fire was openea 
on British from the fort of Deeg, which 
belonged to the Rajah of Bhurtpore. A 
battering-train was ordered up from Agra, 
and the fortress captured Nov. 23. 

Wellesley, Despatches; Mill, Hist, of India, 

Beoringf Father {d. 1534), was a monk of 
Henry Vlil.'s reign, who was executed May 6, 
1634, for the active part he took in the pro- 
motion of tho conspiracy set on foot under 
the auspices of the so-called “ Holy Maid of 
Kent.” 

Be facto Xing, Statute of (1495), 
was passed in the eleventh year of Henry VII., 
and was probably due to the insecuiity which 
most people, in those times of constant civil 
war and rebellion, must have felt, no matter 
to what side they adhered. By this Act it Is 
provided that all people are bound by their 
allegiance to servo the king for the time being, 
and that no person attending upon the king 
of the land for tho time being shall 1^ con- 
victed of high treason, or by Act of Parliament 
or other process of law suifer any forfeiture 
or imprisonment. This statute was the sub- 
ject of much discussion at the trial of tho 
regicides at tho Restoration, and after the 
Revolution of 1688. 

" Befender of the faith (Fidei De- 
fensor). A title first conferred on Henry 
VIII. by Pope Loo X., in 1521. Even so 
early as June, 1518, when Luther’s doctrines 
were only just beginning to make a stir in 
Europe, wo find allusions to Henry’s book of 
controversy against the Reformer ; but it was 
not till more than three years later, when the 
king's zeal had received a fresh impulse from 
tho publication of Be Captivitate Bahyloniea^ 
with its fierce attack upon the seven sacra- 
ments of tho Romish Church, that the royal;;/!;' 
author put the finishing touches to his work. 
Clerk, tho English ambassador at Romte, 
received instructions to present the book to 
the Pope, who read with avidity tho opening 
pages, expressing his pleasure at almost every 
line by a nod or word of approval. The 
king said tho Pope had passed tho clerks in 
their own fields, ^veral copies were, at Leo’s 
request, placed in tho hands of some of 
the principal cardinals ; and a little later Leo 
received the ambassador in a consistory of 
twenty bishops, approved the book, and next 
day conferred on its author the title “ Fidei De- 
fensor” (Oct. 11, 1521). This title, according 
to Lingard, was intended as a compensation for 
! the title Rex Christianissimus,” which J uliqs 
II. had declared to be forfeited by tho King of 
France, and had conferred upon the King of 
I England, but which Leo could ' never bo 
I brought to recognise. Henry’s defence of 
I the seven sacraments, Amrtio Septm Sacra* 
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at Loiidon ia July, . 
1521, aad rapidly passed through may 
editions; it was translated into Gennan in 
1523, and into English a few years later. 
Luther published a fierce reply within a year, 
and i^ected to consider the work so con- 
temptible a treatise that it must have ^n 
written by a parcel of empty •headed sophists,” 
who abused the king^s name by prefixing it 
to a work ** stuffed full of their own lies and 
Tirulence.'* 

' Lingard, Hist, of Sng. 

Bafendem, Thb, were a party in Ireland 
that owed their origin to a faction fight 
between Catholics and Protestants on July 4, 
1784. The Protestants were called Peep o’ 
Day (q.v.), as they visited the dwellings 
of the Catholic Defendeis early in the morn- 
ing and took away their arms. The great 
faction fight of these two parties was the battle 
of Diamond (q.v.J. In 1793 they rose in great 
numbers, nominally to prevent the enrolment 
of the militia, and, although pacified in Sept., 
1795, were soon in activity again. The name 
disappears from history after 1798. The causes 
of their existence were to a large extent 
agrarian. * v 

Defbe, D aniel (5. 1661, <f. 1731), was theson 
of a London butcher, named Foe— the former 
himself adopted the French prefix. He was 
educated in the doctrines of Dissent and 
ATiHiiggism. As an opponent of the designs of 
James II., he fought m the rebellion of the 
Duke of Monmouth, and was fortunate enough 
to escape. Shortly afterwards he published i 
a pamphlet, warning the Dissenters against { 
the designs of the king. After the Kevo- 
lution, he engaged largely in trade, and ; 
was appointed secretary to the commission i 
for managing the duties on glass. In 1097 biis 
JEatoff on Pr^eeta appeared. He also published | 
a treatise on Occasional Conformity, 
fUiother in favour of a standing army, “ with 
consent of Parliament;” one against the ( 

Impending French war, and one On the Original > 
iwer of the Collective Body of the People of 
JBfigland. In 1701 his True-born Engliahimn 
appeared, a satire with the object of repmeh- 
ing those who abused William as a foreigner. .. 

. The same year he drew up the Legion 
Mbvmiaiy an expression of public opinipn 
in favour of William’s European desigins, 
and elicited by the treatment that the 
senters of the Kentish petition received fr|i^ 
the Commons. In 1702 he published w 
famous pamphlet. The Ehorteat Way fcuA . 
Biaaentera, an ironical performance, writ« 
in High Church language, which deceii^ 
even the Dissenters themselves. The HM I 
C9^\^ch party brought the work before fie | 
notice of the House, and it was condemw 
to ^ burnt by the common hangman. Dwe i 
Burrendered himseU to justice, and was fiM, : 

§ at in the pillory, and imprisoned, j 

Tewgate he issued the Beview^ a perlbd&l ,| 


paper, that was the predecessor of the more 
famous Spectator of iSteele. In 1704 he was 
released by the exertions of Harley, whil> 
sought to win him over to the Tp^ side. 
Money was sent him by the queen’ to pay 
his fine. In 1706 he published a satire on 
the High Churdimen. He was s^t to Soot^ 
land to assist the Commission for the Union ; 
and his commercial knowledge proved of use 
to the English govemment, while he at the 
same time aided them with his p^. His 
history of the Union was published in 1709v 
A satirical piece, entitled A Seaaonable Caution^, 
against tho Pretender, which he vindicated 
in the Review^ caused his second imprisonment 
in Newgate (1711) ; again Harley procured 
his freo£>m. On the accession of George, hee 
was treated with neglect, and expos^ 
attacks from tho Whigs on account of his 
friendship with Hailey. He therefore pub* 
lished An Appeal to Honour and Juatiee^ though 
it he to my Worat Rnemiea, as a vindication of 
his political career. After this he ceased to 
write openly on political subjects, though it 
is probable that he was largely engag^ in 
surreptitious political journalism. In 1719 ha 
produced the immortal Robinson Cruaoe^ and 
subsequently a large number of other romances. 

. Detoe*BLife and TTorllttv ed. by W. Lee(1860>; 

W. Wilson, Life of Defoe (im ) ; Prof. W. Minted 

Defoe ( 1879 ) ; Wght, Life ( 1894 ). [S. J. L.. j 

Be Grey^ Eakl (b. 1781, d, 1859), was tho 
eldest son of Thomas Bobinson, second Lord 
Grantham. On his father’s death, he entered 
the House of Lords as Lord Grantham, 1786,. 
and, on tho death of his maternal aunt, tho 
Countess do Grey, succeeded to the earldom. 
In 1834 — 6 he held the office of First lA>rd of 
the Admiralty under Sir R. Peel. When Sir 
Robert Peel again took office, in 1841, Earl do 
Grey was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. Ho discharged the functions of his 
office with much credit up to June, 1844. 
when he letired, to the gi’eat regret of th& 
people of Dublin. 

Be Hmretioo Combnrendo was the 

title of a statute enacted in 1401 against 
the Lollards. It was granted by the king, 
with the assent of the I^rds, on the petition 
of the clergy, a petition couched in similar 
terms being presented at the same time by 
I the Commons. By this statute a heretic con- 
victed before a spiritual court, and refusing to 
recant, was to be handed over to the civil 
■ power to be burned. Archbishop Arundel 
i was the pjjpite mover in the matter, and 
Henry was probably not unwilling to crush 
['the Lollards, who were more or less closely 
"[connected with tho party of Richard II. 

I Beixa was the name given to the^ncient 
Anglian kingdom stretchii^ from the Tees or 
pthe Tyne to the Humber, and extending inlsnd 
I to the bordem of the British realm of Strath- 
clyde. Like K^t and some other districts of 
^ritain^ it seems to have retained a Britidi 
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name^ both iot the land and its inhabitants, 
long after it bad been conquered by the 
Teutonic tribes ; for the words ]3eira and Deiii 
appear to be both related to the oldWelsh 
In all probability^ both Deira and its northern 
neighbour, Bemieia, were, like Mercia, origin- 
ally colonised by several tribes, eadi under its 
own leader. Later we read in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronielo that Ida established the kingdom of 
Northumbria in 547— a phrase which may 
fairly enough be interoreted as, implying that 
he united into one all the petty settlements 
existing in his time. Ida’s kingdom, however, 
may very well have been only co-extonsive 
with the later Bemieia, for we are told that 
in 560 Ella came to the throne, and he seems 
to have added the district from the Tees to 
the Humber to his realm. On his death (588), 
Ethrifrith of Bemieia drove out Ella’s young 
son, Edwin, and usurped Deira. ^win, 
meanwhile, had taken refuge with Bedwald, 
King of the East Angles, and the two together 
met, and overthrew Ethelfrith in 61 7. Edwin 
now seems to have once more united Deira and 
Bernicia ; but as if to show how vciy imper- 
fectly even the southern part of his realm was 
knit together, we read of his having to subdue 
the small British kmgdom8ofLoidis(Leeds) and 
Elmet, both Ijdng within the bounds of his 
native country, Deira. The two kingdoms 
were once more divided, only, however, to be 
permanently re-united under Oswy, the son of 
Ethelfrith (642 — 670). From this time the 
separate kingdoms of Deim and Bernicia may 
be considered as merged in that of Norih- 
umbria. But, though no longer independent 
kingdoms, both Deira and Bernicia reappear 
as separate earldoms under the gieat West 
Saxon kings, and Deira at least was regularly 
partitioned among the Danes in 876. Under 
Ethelred the two provinces appear to have been 
often disjoined, but were once more united by 
Ethelred towards the beginning of the eleventh 
century (1006). Canute continued this ar- 
rangement ; but there was probably a subject- 
earl for the Dimes of Deira. Before the 
accession of Edward the Confessor, Siward 
was Earl of Deira alone till, bv the murder of 
Eardwjilf, he once more united Bemieia to its 
southern neighbour. On Siward’s death all 
Northumbria was given to Tostig (1055) ; but 
on his banishment, in 1065, the old division 
app^red once more, when Morkere ruled 
in^eira, and Oswulf in Bemieia. With the 
Conquest we may look upon the old name of 
Deira as being politically extinct. Nominally, 
the two earldoms of the North lingered on for 
a few years under Morkere and Gospatric, but 
finallv disappw in the time of the great harry- 
, . ingot 1069. This strong act of policy or cruelty 
tnay have done much to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between the two provinces — ^whether this 
V clistinction arose from purely political con- 
"" siderations, from a difference of race betwe^ 
: the Anglian settlers of Deira imd the possibly 
Jutirii settlers of Benueiki or was m later 


years mainly duo to the large infusion o£ . 
Danish blood that was from 975 undoubtedly 
present in the more southern district. [N obth- 
UMBKIA.] [T. A. A.] 

De la Mare. SirFetsb {A, 1376), one of 
the knights of the shire of Hereford in the 
Good Parliament (1376), of which he was chosen 
Speaker. In this capacity he laid the opinion 
of the Parliament before John of Gaunt and 
the Council, and though the duke adjourned 
the House, continued the attack on the offend- 
ing parties next day. When the Parliament 
dispersed, De la Mare was imprisoned bv 
Lancaster’s order, and was not released till 
Richard II.’s accession, although a strong 
minority in the Parliament of January, 1377,^ 
demanded his liberation. ^ 

Delaware, Henry Booth, Lord (5. 1651,, 
d. 1694), sat as member for Chester in the 
reign of James II. He was accused of ^king* 
part in Monmouth’s rebellion, and tried in 
the Lord High Steward’s Court. Although 
Jeffrey, whom Delaware had formerly called 
a “drunken jack-pudding,” employed all his. 
brutality against him, Delaware was acquitted. 
,The verdict was most popular. On the arrival 
of the Prince of Orange in England, Delawaro 
rose for him at the head of his tenants in 
Cheshire, and marched to Manchester. He was 
one of the messengers sent by the House of 
Lords to James, requesting him to retire to 
Ham on the Thames. He was placed on the 
Ti^easury Bench and made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He soon quarrelled with his 
colleagues, IMordaunt and Godolphin, and 
attempted to drive Halifax from office. On 
the appointment of Caermarthen as chief 
minister, he retired from office, and was 
created Earl of Warrington (1690), Large 
grants of lands belonging to Jesuits were 
made to him, and a large sum paid him for 
expenses incurred at tho time of the Revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless, ho complained bitterly of : 
the in j ustice of his treatment He is supposed . 
to have written a bitter pamphlet when Tory*. 
lord-lieutenants were substituted for Whigs,. 
He protested against the rejection of the Plao^ ^ 
Bill of 1692. “ He was,” says hlacaulay, “ an. / 
zealous Whig . . . gloomy and acrimoniousJV 

Delaware, State of. [Colonies, Ameri- 
can.] 

Delgon, The Battle of (574), was fought 
between the Scots under Conall, and the Picts,. 
who were victorious, killing Conall’s son.Dunr 
can. Delgon is in Kintyre. 

Chronicle of tlis Picts and Seotii, / 

Dellii was fonnerly the capital of the- 
Mogul empire, and was definitely annexed by 
tho English, Dec. 4, 1803. 

Delhi, The Battle of (Sept. 11, 1803). 
General Lake (q.v.), with a British force 
4,500 strong, discovered Bourqxiin, Scindiah’s 
l^uncral, encamped in a fortiff^ position 



before Delhi t^e Mahrattaa amounted to 

19.000 men, and were drawn up with their 
rear resting on the Jumna, and a formidable 
train of artillery in front. Bo situated, the 
position of the enemy appeared impregnable ; 
and Lake ordered his cavalry, who were 
advancing in front, to execute a feigned 
retreat. The enemy, deceived, left their posi- 
tion, and rushed forward piling. The British 
infantry, led by the 76th Highlanders and by 
Inke in person, advanced steadily amid 
showers of mp, and after firing one round, 
charged wiu the bayonet. The shock was 
irresistible; the ranks of the enemy broke and 
fied down to the river, in which the greater 
number perished. The British loss was only 
about 400, of which one-third was from the 
ranks of the Highlanders. 

Wellesley, De^tehee; Mill, Hid. of India. 

Delhi, SiEOB OP (1804). After Colonel 
Honson*s unfortunate expedition into Holkar*8 
territory had been forced back upon Agra, 
Jeswunt Rao made a sudden incursion to the 
very gates of Delhi (Oct. 7). This city was 
some ten miles in circumference, defended 
only bv dilapidated walls and ruined ramparts, 
ana filled with a mix^ population, not yet 
accustomed to British rule. The garrison 
was so small as not to admit of reliefs, and 
provisions and sweetmeats were therefore 
served out to them on the ramparts, but 
ihe British Resident, Colonel Ochterlony, 
:animated by the spirit of Clive, and nobly 
seconded by the commandant, Colonel Brown, 
defended the place for nine days against 

20.000 Mahrattas and 100 guns, tiU at length 
Holkar, despairing of success, drew off his 
.army. 

Wellesl^, DeapatcheBi Mill, Hist, of India; 

Grant Duir, Mahrattas, 

Delld, SiEOE OF (1857). On May 11, 1857, 
Ihe mutineering Sepoy re^ments from ISIecnit 
appeared before Delhi, and, despite the efforts 
of Brigadier Graves and Lieutenant Wil- 
ioughby, the town fell into the hands of the 
^. rebels on that day. All the Europeans who 
f-v could do so fled precipitately, and the city of 
n ^ the Ghreat Mogul soon became the centre of 
V the revolt. It became necessary to re-captipre 
80 important a post, and on the 8th of June, 
Sir Henry Barnard, aiter defeating an advance 
^vision of the enemy, occupied the Bidga, a 
rising ground some two miles from thb dty. 
Delhi was defended by a series of baetioiui 
sixteen feet high, connected by long cu|tainfi^ 
with here and there a martello tower.| Baa- 
tions and curtains were alike of solid maieiiry, 
twelve feet thick, and the whole was f |^er 
strengthened by a wide and deep ditch. ! Thjfc 
besieging amy consisted of English wpop^i)^ 
Sikhs, Afghans, and Ghoorkas, whiA the 
rebels were 30,000 strong, with ample jrovt| 
sions and ammunition. It was not till Junf 
23 that operations really began with 4iall]|' 
from the city, which was beaten backf aftell 
a day’s hard fighting. Daring Auguv an# 


September the English quickened their 
parations for the attack. Brigadier Nicholsoh 
arrived at the camp with the requisite siege- 
train, and the heavy artillery came soon 
after. On Sept. 8 four batteries opened fire 
on the city, by the ]^8th a breach was 
made. The next momihg saw the final 
assault. Three columns were led to the walls, 
while a fourth was held in reserve. For six 
days the fighting continued in the streets, 
and no quarter was extended to men with 
weapons in their hands. At last, on Sept. 20, 
the gates of the palace were forced; but Baha- 
dur Shah had in the meanwhile escaped to the 
tomb of Homayun, outside the city. Here he 
was captured by Captain Hodson, and his two 
sons snot as they were re-entering the city. 
This was the turning-point of the revolution, 
which could no longer threaten any consider- 
able danger, when its nominal head, the Great 
Mogul king, was a prisoner in the hands of 
the English. 

Malleson, Indian Mutiny; Kaye, Sepoy War. 

De LolmOi Jean Louis (5. 1740, d. 1806), 
was bom at Geneva, where ne studied for the 
bar, and practised as an advocate till forced 
to leave the town, from the offence he gave to 
the authorities by the publication of his 
Hxamen des trots points de droit. He took 
refuge in England, and while resident in this 
country, made a careful investigation into our 
government and laws, the results of which 
ho first published in French at Amsterdam, in 
1771, in his work on The Constitution of England, 
This was almost at once translated into English, 
and was for many years a standard work on 
the subject with w&ch it deals. De Lolme 
had returned to Switzerland many years 
before his death, which occurred in 1806. 

DUvin, Lord, was an Irish nobleman 
concerned in the rebellion of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel (1605). He was imprisoned in 
Dublin, but succeeded in making his escape. 
Afterwards he was pardoned by James I., and 
created Earl of Westmeath. 

Demesne Dands were the estates which 
belonged to the crown, and in early days were 
one of the main sources of the royal revenue. 
When these had been held by the crown 
since the time of Edward the Confessor, they 
went by the name of manors of ancient 
demesne ; and each of these manors of ancient 
demesne was reckoned as a hundred in itself, 
and, like the hundred, subject to the shire- 
court. In the times of Stephen large grants 
of the is^al property were made for the sake 
of purchasing adherents to either party ; the 
resumption of these grants was one of the 
first reforms brought about by He^ IL A 
similar course of conduct had be^ pursued 
by William Marshall in the early da^'S of 
Henry III., and a^in by Hubert de Burgh. 
In later ^'ears it became a ciutom for the 
kin» to impoverish themselves' by these 
prudeat grantSi and then appeal to the Eriaw^ 



It is to this abuse that the oft- 
cry of reform pointed — that the king 
^otdd *4iveof hisown/’ In ISlOiheOrdainers 
forbade the king to mke these gifts without 
their consent. A similar spirit was shown by 
the Parliaments^; of 1404, 1450, and other 
years. In the latter half of the fifteenth 
century the crown had grown so poor that 
Portescue, in his De Laudibui Legum Angliof^ 
suggests a general resumption of the royal 
possessions, which ho says at one time 
extended over a fifth part of the kingdom; 
and he suggests that for the future the 
king should only grant estates for life. 
Several towns Northampton) were 

in royal demesne, and all perhaps to be 
considered as so being unless they had a 
special lord. The king was considered to 
have a peculiar claim upon both manors and 
burghs held in demesne— tallage and this 
right Edward I. continued to exact even after 
the ** Confirmatio Cartarum.” This example 
was followed both by Edward II. and Edward 
III., though not without resistance ; but from 
the latter reign we xnay regard the imposition 
as extinct. 

Stubbs^ Conti. Hitt , ; HaHam, Mid. Ages and 
Cotiat, Hist, i Bigby, Hist, of Law of Real Pro- 
perty. 

Demdtas, The, wero an ancient tribe in« 
habiting the south-west comer of Wales. 
According to Mr. Rhjs, they consisted of 
Ooidels, or the earlier Celtic immigrants, 
largely mixed with the remnants of the 
earlier pre-Celtic occupants of our island. 

Denbigh, Basil Feildino, 2nd Earl (d, 
1675), son of William Feilding, and Mary, 
sister of the Duke of Buckingham, was 
ambassador in Italy from 1634 to 1638. 
When the Civil War began, he took the side 
of the Parliament, in opposition to his father 
and family, and commanded a regiment at 
Edgehill. In J une, 1 64 3, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in the associated counties of 
Warwick, Worcester, Stafford, and Shropshire, 
and exercised his trust with zeal and vigour 
till the passing of the Self-denying Ordinance. 
He represented the Parliament at the Treaty 
of Uxbridge and in other negotiations. 
Tliough he refused to take part in the king’s 
trial, declaring that he would “rather be 
tom in pieces than have any share in so 
infamous a business,” he became a member of 
the first two Councils of State of the Common- 
wealth. A zealous Presbyterian, he assisted 
his party in bringing about the Kostoration, 
and exerted his influence on the side of mode- 
ration after that event. 

Danmail, Thomas, Lord (5. 1779, d. 1854), 
was the son of Thomas Denman, a London 
physician. After completing his education 
at Cambridge, he was called to the bar in 
1806. Distmguishing himself by the conduct 
of many cases, such as the defence of Lord 
Oochrane, he was returned to Parliament for 
Woreham in 1818, and later for Nottingham 


—a town which he continued to represent till 
he was made Chief Justice, in 1832. But his 
greatest success was obtained when, in 
company with Lord Brougham, he was 
selected to defend Queen Caroline in 1820, 
though before this he had gained great repu- 
tation for his exertions on beh^ of the 
Luddites (q.v.), and for the repeal of the Six 
Acts. In 1834 he was appointed Lord Chief 
Justice, an office which ho discharged with a 
conscientious love for truth, even if, as was 
said, with something of the spirit of an advo- 
cate. Amongst his many titles to renown 
must be enumerated his passion for liberty, 
his exertions against the slave trade, and ms 
ai'dour for the amelionition of the criminal 
laws. 

Arnold's Life. 

Denmark, Relations with. The consoli- 
dation of the Danish state by “Gorm the 
Old,” in the ninth century, had a twofold 
effect on English history. Firstly, it sent 
the fiercer jarls and chiefs to find new 
homes of liberty beyond the sea ; secondly, it 
established in the old home of the new con- 
querors of England a state adequate to cope 
with the West Saxon monarchy itself. The 
dealings of England with the Wiking invaders 
are summarised in another article n^ANSs in 
England], but with the conquest of all Eng- 
land, by Swegen (Svend) and Canute (Knud), a 
political relation of the most intimate cha- 
racter between the two nations resulted, for 
England, in important consequences — for 
Denmark in little less than the introduction 
of civilisation from English sources. Vic- 
torious Denmfirk was in danger of becoming 
dependent on conquered England, when the 
death of Harthacanute, in 1042, severed the 
two countries. Despite the internal confusions 
which resulted from the decay of the old 
Danish dynasty, the successors of Canute did 
not at once give up all hopes of re-conquering 
his great pnze. Among their many abortive 
attempts may be specially mentioned those of 
Saint Canute (1080—1086), who, both before , 
and after his accession to the Danish throne, 
strove earnestly to achieve this object. Blit 
it is in commercial rather than in politick 
dealings that the relations between Denmark 
and England were now kept up. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth conturies the Scandi- 
navian states were economically bound to 
England by ties as close as those which 
kept England in dependence on the Nether- 
lands. 

The rise of the Hanseatic League drove the 
Enghsh away from the monopoly of the 
Danish trade; but when the Scandinavian 
kingdoms sought a protector from the over- 
bearing Hansa, it was to England that they 
turned. In 1490 Heniy VII. concluded a ' 
commercial treaty with King Hans, by which 
the English, in return for pa 3 H[ng the Sound 
dues, wore allowed to have ^eat privileges 
for their merchants, including the' right of 
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appointing consuls with jurisdiotion over 
oilenders of their own nationality. Chris-, 
tian 11. sought in England assistance against 
the revolted Swedes, but his close rektive, 
(^ristian III., demanded all the tra^ng 
rights of the English as the price of their 
alliance. The general frien^ip between 
Sweden and France led Denmark to an 
English alliance. James I. married a Danish 
wife, and supported Christian IV. in his 
attack on the Empire in 1625. But the estab* 
liidiment of friendly relations between Eng- 
land and France may jjrobably have led to a 
certain amoimt of hostility between England 
and Denmark during the seventeenth centur 3 \ 
In 1662 Frederick III. powerfully assisted 
the Dutch in their struggle against the Long 
Parliament and Cromwell. But the changed 
relations of England and Holland, a new 
intimacy with the great Elector, on the whole 
a friend of England, produced another turn 
in Danish polities. The hostility which 
Clmrles XII. of Sweden showed to England 
at the end of his reign only resulted in Eng- 
land, Hanover, and Denmark uniting to divide 
a great part of the German territories of 
Sweden. The close connectiqp of Denmark 
with liussia was, before the days df the younger 
Pitt, a new guarantee of English friendship, 
which not oven the divorce of the English 
princess lilatilda from C^iristian VII. and the 
riiort-lived French policy of Struenseo could 
affect. In 1780, and again in 1801, Denmark 

land ; but in the former case peace^as main- 
' tained, while in the latter the bombardment of 
Copenhagen by Parker and the death of Paul 
of Russia ended the dispute. In 1807 England, 
fearful lest Napoleon should use the Danish 
navy against England, sent an expedition to 
Copenhagen, which effected its object by | 
seizing the Danish fleet at the expense of our 
friendly relations with Denmark. When peace ; 
was made in 1815, England retained of her 
^-Danish conquests Heligoland. During the 
^jnineteenth, century the Schleswig-Holstein 
Mjuestion was at the root of most of the 
i^ealings between England and Denmark., 
Treaty of London, which settled the 
^‘^Danish succession, was largely the result of 
Ei^lish intervention. The war against Ger- 
iikny in 1864 was rashly entered into by the 
t^es, in the belief that England would help: 
them to retain their hold over the duchies. > 
They were, however, disappointed, and their| 
loss of the much-disputed territories to Pmssiaf j 
largely neutralised the good effect which the|j 
marriojge of the daughter of their new king to| 
the Prince of Wales had occasioned. I 

Dahlttaun’s Qetchiohte von D&nnmarlc is af 
good authority on Danish history to the Befor-' 
naation t Freeman, Norman Con^uofi. brings out i 
the early dealinga ; Schanz, Englhoks i 

pojtiik, ™ trading relations. [T. F. T.] | 

Seogaom. Ths Trs/ity op (De^. 1803), 
was concludea 'between the East 


pany and the Rajah of Berar. Its stipulations 
were that Cuttack should he ceded to the 
English; that the lands west of the Wurdah, 
which h^ belonged to the Nizam, should be 
restored to him; that the English riionld 
arbitrate on his differenceif^with the Nizam 
and Peishwa; and that aU Europeans of 
any nation at war with England riionld be 
excluded from Berar. 

Beorhanit Tkb Battlb op (577), is the 
name given to the great victory by which. 
Ceawlin of Wessex broke up the territory 
still held by the Welsh into two parts, by 
seyering the Britons south of the Bristol 
Channel from those north of that estuary. 
As a consequence of this victor}^ Bath, 
Gloucester, and Cirencester fell into the handa 
of the West Saxons. Deorham has been 
identified with Dereham, a village between 
Bath and Chipping Sodbury. 

Bevositioil, The Right of. It is very 
difficult in early English history to disen- 
tangle the true instances of a kingk 
solemn deposition by the act of his Witan 
or his people from those where it may 
merely navo been the result of a domestic 
intrigue or disorderly rebellion. Of the 
latter kind Northumbria offers the best 
examples, for out of fifteen kiugs ruling 
over this realm in the eighth century, only 
two seem to have met with a natural death 
while still in possession of the throne. But 
of these thiricen unfortunate kings, only 
three can be claimed as in any way exempli- 
fying Kemble’s fifth canon, “ that the Witan 
had the power to depose the king if his 
government was not conducted for the benefit 
of his people.” If we turn to Wessex, the 
question becomes a little clearer. According 
to Henry of Huntingdon, Sigoberht was de^ 
privod of his kingly office in 765, after the 
mature deliberation of the nobles and people, 
and with the consent of the whole nation, 
^is reads like the formal act of a Witan, 
^nscious of its own rights, and not fearing 
lo assert them to the full ; but it is only fair 
add that one version of the “ Chronicle ” 
makes the statement in a more personal 
manner than that just given, and runs: “In 
this year Cynewulf deprived King Sigeberht 
hi his kingdom.” But another text is eveiz 
more explicit than Henry of Huntingdon in 
ascribing the action to the Witan. More than 
two centuries and a half Inter it appears that 
tib© crown of England was duly transferred 
by? the Engliski^'Witan from Ethelred to 
Swend. The same inherent right of apeoplw 
to discard its ruler if he neglects its interests- 
mity be seen in the action of the Northumf-r , 
bmns when they deposed Tostig from 
e^dom-~an instance which seems somewhat 
fo]|ubly to bring out the fact that down to 
tl|§ latest times some traditions, hdw- 
eii^fffikt, of their old independence cluhg to 
tugxeat EngHfih kingdoms, long after &ey 



had ' been inooi^rated with the M^est Saxon 
monardiy* To auin up the foregoing remarkS) 
it fieems evident that the power of deposition 
was in. early English times recognised as 
being quite within the compass of the rights 
of . that body which Undoubtedly had elected 
^e sovereign to the throne ; and it is unne- 
cessary to , call in examples of similar pro- 
ceedings from the annals of kindred Teutonic 
races oa the Continent. 

Tho same twofold power of election and 
deposition seems to have been recognised for 
many hundred years after the Conquest. That 
which gave had the right to take away also. 
But by the time of our next instance of the 
execution of this power, things were wearing 
a somewhat different aspect. The roy^ 
power had been growing for many centuries ; 
a vague feeling of indefeasible right was 
abroad ; the Church lawyers had done much 
to magnify the power and the sacredness . of 
the kingly office. Accordingly, when Bishop 
Stratfoi’d brought his detail^ charges against 
Edward II. before the‘!Parliament of 1327, it 
was considered necessar}' to secure the king’s 
own consent to his son’s election. Again, in 
1399 the same problem had to be faced ; for 
even then partisans of Bolingbroko did not 
seem quite sure of tho extent of the rights 
of Parliament. The question was debated 
whether Richard II. should be requested to 
resign or be deposed, and it was finally deter- 
mined to make things perfectly legal by 
adopting both courses. Richard consented to 
perform his part of this programme, and Par- 
liament, after hearing the long catalogue of 
' charges brought against the king, voted that 
they formed a sufficient ground for his depo- 
sition. In these two last instances of deposi- 
tion we seem to see signs that Parliament 
hesitated as to tho extent of its powers, and 
required the king’s resignation before ventur- 
ing to assert its own authority. The case of 
Charles I. is so exceptional that it hardly 
comes under view of this article. But by tho 
time of the Revolution of 1688, the doctrine 
of the king’s divine right had been formu- 
lated in definite terms, and whether accepted 
or not, had a strong influence even on the 
minds of Whigs. Unable to muster up 
sufficient courage to state boldly its right of 
deposition, ParUament on this occasion took 
refuge in the theory of abdication, and made 
the king’s act in fleeing from the kingdom 
equivalent to the verbal resignation which 
had been extracted from the unwilling lips of 
Edward II. and Richard II. 

To sum up, it may be said that the power of 
" "deposition was in early English times a prac- 
if not a theoretical, nght, belonging to 
Witan and the mition; but after the 
Ceffiquest, men bd^ng less and less inclined to 
^ break in upon tho divinity which to their 
, evek hedged round a king, while still exer- 
clshig the old right upon occasion, justified 
it to themselveB by requiring a voluntary 


renunciation on the part cf the king himself 
of the powers conferred on him at his conse- 
cration ; and when this could not be obtained^ 
allowed the fact of the king’s absence to bo 
translated into an act of abdication. . 

Stubbs, Comt Hist., esp. vol. i., ch. vi., for tho 
deposition of the Ando'Saxon bin^s ; Lingaxd, 
Uui. of Eng..taid Pauli, Hiat, of Eng , for 
Bichard II. ; Hallaxn, Contt. Hist., for James II. 

[T, A. A.] 

Darbjr. The chief town of Derbyshire 
was originally known by the name of North- 
worthig, and owes its modem name of 
Derby, or Deorby, to tho Danes, by whom it 
was hdd from 874 to 918, when Ethelfleda, 
Alfred’s | daughter, re-captured it. Later 
it was restored to them as one of the five 
boroughs, but again united to the Ehglish 
crown by Edmund. Under Edward the 
Confessor it was a royal borough. William 
the Conqueror conferred it on William de 
Ferrers, and Henry I., who seems to have 
conferred on the town its first charter, 
^nted it to the Earls of Chester. In the Civil 
War of the seventeenth century, though at first 
Royalist, it was soon taken by the Parliamen- 
tarians, and remained in their hands till the 
end of the war. In later history it is chiefly 
famous as marking the farthest point reached 
by the Young Pretender in 1745. 

Derby Billy, The. In 1834 Lord 
Stanley resigned office on the question of 
secularising the surplus of the Irish Church 
revenues, and with Sir James Grahamv 
Lord Ripon, the Duke of Richmond, and 
some others, formed an intermediate party 
between the Wings and the Tories, de"- 
clining all connection with either. This 
unnatural state of isolaticn deprived the 
country for some time of the services of some 
of its ablest statesmen. The clique was 
derisively known as tho ** Derby Dilly,” frbm 
its leader. Lord Stanley, the heir to the earldom 
of Derby. In 1841, however, this thiz'd party 
came to an end, most of its members joining 
Sir Robert Peel’s government. 

Der'to, Earldom or. Robert de Ferrers, 
lord of Tutbury, was created Earl of Derby in 
1138. The earldom continued in his family 
for eight generations, until Earl Robert (do 
Ferrers) was deprived, in consequence of his 
action in the Barone’ revolt, by the Dictum 
de Kenilworth, 1266. The earldom was re- 
vived, 1337, in favour of Henry Plantagen^ 
afterwards Duke of Lancaster, and fath^ 
in-law of John of Gaunt, whose son Heni^, 
afterwards king, is styled Earl of Derby 
during his father’s lifetime. In 1485^^ the. 
title w'as granted to Thomas Stanley, second 
Lord Stanley, in whose family it still re- 
mains. The elder line came to an end witih 
the death of James, tenth earl, 1736, when, 
the title devolved upon Sir Edward Stanley, 
descendant of a brother of the second earl 
and the lineal ancestor of the present holder 
tbs title. 
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Devbyy Thomas Stahlby, 1st Eabl of, 
atid 2nd Baron Stanley {d. 1604), was a noble- 
man who played a prominent pa^ during the 
reigns ot Edward IV., Eichard til., and 
Henry Vll. He married Warwick's sister 
Eleanor, and gained Edward IV.'s favour. 
In Edward's pretended war upon France 
(1475), in support of Charles the Bold, 
Stanley was the ready recipient of the 
bribes of the French king, and it was in a 
great measure in consequence of his counsel 
thus inspired that Edward IV. became a 
party to the Treaty of Pec^uigny, Sept. 13, 
1475. During the brief reign of Edward V. 
Lord Stanley figured as a loyal upholder of 
the rights of his young sovereign, and was 
one of the nobles arrested at the council 
l^ard in Richard of Gloucester's coup d*etat 
of the 13th June, 1483. Gloucester, however, 
not only forbore proceeding to extremities 
with him, but sought to secure his service 
by conferring upon him the high office of 
Constable of England. On the death of his 
first wife, Eleanor Neville, Lord Stanley 
married Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond. On the landing 
of Henry Tudor at Milord Haven, Lora 
Stanley, on a plea of illness, refused to join 
Richard, and was only kept from following 
the example of his brother, Sir William 
Stanley, who had openly united with the in- 
vader, by the fact of his son, Lord Strange, 

• being detained in Richard's hands as a 
security for his father's good faith. He 
still, however, kept in the neighbourhood of 
the invaders with a force of some 5,000 men, 
and it was his sudden support of Richmond in 
the heat of the battle that decided the day. 
At the coronation of his step-son, Henry VII., 
at which he officiated as High Constable, he 
was raised to the dignity of Earl of Derby ; 
and apparently continued in friendly relations 
with Henry VII. to his death. 

Darby. Edwakd Stanley, 3ii» Eabl 
OF (d, 1572), on the death of Edward VI., 
declared in favour of Mary, and by his ex- ^ 
p ample aided materially in preventing any- 
3^ recognition of Lady J ane Grey by the country ; 

at largo. He filled the office of Lord High ' 
; : Steward at Mary’s coronation, and suhse-V 
quently did all he could to prevent the 
^ queen’s marriage with Philip of Sp4n. 
Under Elizabeth, Lord Derby’s religion jie- 
vented him from finding any great favou^ at i 
court ; but in spite of strenuous efforts inidis 
by the Catholic, peers to entice him mtb 
taking an active part in the Northern rebeli^ 
of 1569, ho refused to implicate himself. | 

Derby, FEBunrANDo Stanley, 5th E^ 
OF (d. 1594), was the grandson of Eleaimr, 
Countess of Cumberland, who was herself ^ 
granddaughter of Henry VIL, through iils 
df^ughter Mar>% the wife of Charles Branm, 
Duke of Suffolk. The Jesuits, upon his 
cession to the title, urged Mm, 


agent nadied Hesketh, to assume the title of 
lung of England; but the e«nd revealed the 
plot to the government, and was poisimed 
for his loyalty by the congpixatOrs. 

Derbyi James Stanley, 7tk Eabl of (5. 
1607, d. 1651), at the outbreak of the Civil War 
was appointed by the king Lord-lieutenant 
of Cheshire and Derbvidujre, as he was then 
generally believed to have a great influence 
upon the people of those two counties. He 
is said to have shed the first blood of the 
Civil War in a skirmish at Manchester, 
July 15, 1642. But his influence was over- 
rated, and his ability apparently insufficient 
for the post he held : he was distmted by the 
king, and not supported by the people. In spite 
of several successes, he was forced to abandon 
the struggle and retire to the Isle of Man. 
Lathom House was heroically defended by his 
countess, Charlotte, till December, 1643. In 
1651 he joined Charles II. on his march into 
England, but whilst endeavouring to raise 
Lancashire, was surprised and defeated by CoL 
Robert Lilbum at Wigan. He himself escaped, 
and took part in the battle of Worcester, but 
was taken prisoner, tried by court-martial, 
condemned to death, and beheaded at Bolton, 
October 15, 1651. The countess continued to 
hold the Isle of Man till it was reduced by 
Fairfax in Nov,, 1651. “ He was a man," says 
Clarendon, "of great honour and clear couiage, 
and all his defects and misfortunes proceeded 
from his having lived so little time amongst 
his equals that ho knew not how to treat his 
inferiors.” 

Clareudou, Hist, of the Rehellion ; Whitclooke, 
Memorials, 

Derby 1775, d, 1851), Edwabd Smith 
Stanley, 13th Eabl of, was first returned 
to Pariiahient in 1 796, for Preston. In 1812 
ho was elected for Lancashire, which he con- 
tinued to represent till the changes effected by 
the Reform Bill. In 1832 he was called up to 
the House of Lords, by the title of Baron 
Stanley of Bickerstaffe, to strengthen the Whig 
ministry. In 1834, on his father's death, he 
succeeded to the earldom of Derby, 

Derby, Edwahd Geoffrey Smith Stan- 
ley, 14th Eakl op {b, 1799, 1869), entered 

Parliament in 1820 as member for Stockbridge. 
He made his first speech, after three years’ 
silent voting, in favour of a private hill for 
lighting Manchester with gas, and its ability 
was noticed by Sir James Mackintosh. In 1 827 
he took office under Mr. Canning as Under 
Secretary fqi^tho Colonies. On the death of 
Canning, Stanley refused to join the Goderich 
ministry. He was a strenuous advocate 
Catholic Emancipation, Parliamentary Re- 
form, reciprocity in free trade, with a m%erato 
fixed duty on com, and the foreign policy of 
Mr. Canning. Therefore, from 1828 to 1830 
he remained in opposition. He then took 
office under Lord Grey as Chief Secletary for 
Ireland. Stanley was quite as earnest as 
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^rd John Hussell himBolf, and much more 
Tehemeht, in his advocaoy of the Reform Bill 
Ihe state of Ireland was full of danger. 
The triumph in the matter of Catholic 
Emancipation, and many grievances, real or 
ftocied, had incited the people to attempt 
an agitation for repeal of the Union, and 
every kind of outrage was rife. It fell to 
Mr. Stanley’s lot to introduce a Coercion 
Act in this emergency, and, as a consequence 
of this, he became very unpopular in Ireland, 
and was frequently embroiled with Daniel 
O’OonnelL In May, 1833, Mr. Stanley was 
charged with the duty of bringing forward 
the measure for the emancipation of the slaves, 
and made a speech of remarkable eloquence. 
In 1834, being now by courtesy Lord Stanley, 
he so|>aTated himself from the Whigs on the 
question of the Irish Church, and with Sir 
James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and 
some others, formed the intermediate party 
known as the “Derby Dilly” (q.v.). He 
rejected the overtures made to him by Sir 
R. Peel in 1834, but accepted them in 
1841, and took office as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. But on the question of free 
trade in 1846 Stanley separated from Peel, 
and was formally, and by the advice of the 
Duke of Wellington, installed in the leader- 
ship of the Tory party, with Lord George 
Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli as his lieutenants. 

In 1862 ho held office for ten months, but 
by the end of the year had to give way to the 
Coalition ministry of Lord Aberdeen. In 
1858, being Prime Minister again, he suc- 
ceeded in passing his India Bill, but was 
defeated on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. An appeal to the country was in- 
effectual, and he resigned office in June, 1869. 
In 1866 his party succeeded in defeating 
Lord Russell’s new Reform Bill, but only to 
pass next year a similar one, which its 
opponents declared to be of a still more 
sweeping character. Early in 1868 Lord 
Derby surrendered the leadership of his party 
into the hands of Mr. Disraeli, and retired 
into private life on October 23, 1869. From 
1852 to his death he was Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. Ho was a man of cul- 
tured taste, and a good Greek scholar, and in 
1864 published a blank verse translation of 
the fluitdy which attracted a considerable 
amount of notice at the time. Lord Derby’s 
speeches were greatly admired for their elo- 
quence and fire, and he is often spoken of as 
the “ Rupert of Debate.” 


Derby, Edward Henry, 15th Earl of, 
1826, <f. 1893), son of the preceding 
&rl entered Parliament in 1848 lor Lyme 
Re^s, and became Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affaire in his father’s first ministry. 
In Lm Derby’s second administration, M 
1858^9, he 'vras Secretary of Statr^er Izidia, 
andmanaged the iransfer of the ^vernment 
fi^in the directors of the Best Company 
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to the crown. He was Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affkirs in 1866, and succeeded to hie 
peerage in 1869. In 1874 he was Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in Mr. Disraeli’s cabinet, 
but resigned .simultaneously with the Earl of 
Carnarvon, the Colonial Secretary, owing 
to differences with his colleagues on the 
Eastern Question in 1878. In 1880 he aban- 
doned the Conservatives, and in 1882 joined 
Mr. Gladstone's ministry as Colonial Secretary. 

In 1886 he parted company with Mr. Glad- 
stone on the Home Rule question, and became 
one of the leaders of the Liberal Unionists. 

Dering, Sir Edward (6. 1598, d. 1644), 
was a gentleman of Kent, created baronet in 
1627, and member for the county in the Long 
Parliament. In the discussions on ecclesias- 
tical questions he distinguished himself by his 
opposition to Laud’s innovations, and was 
even persuaded to introduce the “ Root and 
Branch ” Bill, which he afterwards opposed. 

Ho also opposed the Grand Remonstrance, ' 
and was, in February, 1642, sent to the 
Tower for printing his speeches. At the be- 
ginning of the war he raised a regiment for 
the king, but in 1644 took the Covenant, 
paid a composition for his estate, and returned 
home to die (Juno 22, 1644). Sir Edward 
published a volume of his speeches without 
the leave of the House of Commons, and for 
this reason was expelled tho House, and hia 
book was ordered to be burnt by the hangman. 

Prooeedings tn Kent (Camden Soc.)> 1861. 

Derwentwater, James Ratcliffe, Earl 
OF {d, 1716), was a grandson of Charles II. 
by his mistress, Moll Davis. He was a 
Roman Catholic, and deeply implicated in 
the rebellion of 1715, for which ho was tried 
and executed in the following year., at the 
early ago of twenty-eight. , 

Detborough (or Disrrow), John (6. 
1608, d, 1680), eon of James Desborough, of 
Eltisley, Bucks, was bred an attorney, and 
married in 1636 Jane, sister of Oliver Grom* 
well. In 1642 he became quartermaster in th» 
troop raised by his brother-in-law, servod 
throughout the war, and rose to the rank of ; ' 
major-general. He was nominated one of tha; . ; 
commissioners to try the king, but refused to^ '4; 
act. During the Protectorate he was in sue- ' 
cession Commissioner of the Navy, member of 
the Scotch Council, Major-General in charge 
of tho counties of Wilts, Dorset, Somers^ 
Devon, and Cornwall, and one of the admin^ 
of the fiect after Blake’s death. He was Ohe 
of Cromwell’s Council of State, and appoint(^ 
a member of his House of Lords, btift opposed 
his taking the crown. After Oromweira ^ 
death, be joined the Walliuford House 
party, helped to overthrow Bi<wrd, and to 
tnrh out the restored Lmsg Parliapsent. 

At the Restoration he was incapacitated 
from all publie employment. Ho died at 
H^kney. 

. ^ CrmwilU 
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XlMRBIOlldf Q-baald, Earl or {4* 1683), 
was the head of the great house of the 
fiouthem Fitzgeralds, who were all-powerful 
in Munster. Sir Henry Sidney had recom- 
mended that this province should he made into 
an English presidency and English colonists 
introduced. But ,the queen, who had set 
herself against this pkn, demanded that 
Desmond’s influence should be attacked in 
another way. Ho was consequently soon ar- 
rested for treason. In 1568 he submitted 
to Elizabeth, and surrendered his property 
into her hands. But in 1574 he broke 
out in rebellion again, and once more in 
1679. Next year he was cooped up with the 
Spaniards by Lord Grey at Smerwick, but 
escaped the horrible fate of the garrison. At 
last, after wandering about for more than 
two years, his hiding-place was betrayed to 
the English, who surrounded his cabin, and 
murdered him in his bed (1583). 

Dasmond, Sxa Johx (d. 1581), was the 
brother of Gerald, Earl of Desmond. In 
the hope of compromising his brother with 
the English he murdered two English officers 
at Tralee (1579). The whole clan then sprang 
to arms. Sir John was tdlien prisoner at the 
fall of Kilmallock, in 1580, but as he spoke 
English fluently, he managed to escape. In 
December next year he fell in with Sir John 
Zouch on tho Avonmore River; that officer 
alew him, and sent his head to Dublin. 

HasniOlld, Maurice Fitzgerald, Earl 
OP, was one of the early Norman conquerors of 
Ireland. Having engaged to give help to Der- 
mot. King of Loinster, he landed at Wexford 
in 1169. In conjunction with that monarch 
he conquered Dublin, whore ho was besieged 
by Rodoric and an immense host of Irish in 
1171. By his advice tho boloaguorod English 
eaUied forth in three small troops, and utterly 
routed the enemy — a disaster which led to 
the dispersion of tho other Irish armies. 
When, in 1171, Henry II. visited Ireland, ho 
^ appointed Maurice one of the three chief; 
^governors of Dublin. He was with his 
^ff^lleogue De Lacy when that baron was so .: 
^ifi'.iiearly murdered by O’Rourke’s treachery.: 

Later, Wexford was given him as a fief, and 
. ' liere he died, 1176. Giraldus Cambroiuis 
dt^ribos him as a man of action rather than 
: ^ words, valiant, and second to none in 
Activity of enterprise. 

- Q-fraldus Catnbrensis, Fxpugnatio UibemuB^i . ! 

HggpaxA, Edward Marcus, Colo»i 
(6. 1751, d, 1803), was bom in Ireland, 

^ was early^ employed in military service in m 
West In^es and the Bay of Honduras, whm 
he was made superintendent of the £xigl|^ 
colony. His conduct in this office Sj^emi^ 
have given offence to the settlers, and he ips 
recalled, but could never obtain an ; Gffiw 
investigation.^ When the French fteyolatfe 
broke out, he adopted the new 


was,^ in consequence, put in prison. On 
his release he attempted the assassination 
of George III. ; for this offence he was tried 
and executed in March, 1803. 

Daipencar, Barony OF. The first baron 
of this name is Hugh le Despencer, a Steward 
of Henry I. In 1264 Hugh le Despencer, 
Justiciar of England, was summoned to 
Parliament ; in 1265 ho was killed at the 
battle of Evesham [Dsspbncer, Hugh lb, 1]. 
His son Hugh was created Earl of Win- 
chester in 1322, but in 1326 was declared 
a traitor, and hanged. The same fate befell 
his son Hugh “ the Younger ” a month later ; 
and tho honours of both became forfeit. 
Hugh, however, the son of the latter, appears 
to have been summoned to Parliament from 
1338 — 1349, when he died, and the title 
devolved upon a nephew, whose son Thomas, 
fifth baron by writ, procured tho reversal of 
the Act declaring his ancestors (Edward II.’s 
ministers) traitors. Thomas was created Earl 
of Gloucester, 1397, but was degraded, 1399, 
and beheaded by the populace, 1400, when his 
honours became forfeit. His attainder was, 
however, reversed in 1461, and the barony of 
Despencer fell into abeyance among tho issue 
of his daughter and eventual heiress, Isabel, 
until in 1604 it was conceded to Mary Neville, 
wife of Sir Thomas Fane, in the person of 
whose son it became united to the earldpm of 
Westmoreland. In 1762, and again in 1781, 
it once more fell into abeyance, but ulti- 
mately devolved upon Sir Thomas Stapleton, 
in whose family it still remains. 

De spencer, Hugh le {d, 1265), was one 
of the leaders of the baronial opposition to 
Henry III. In 1258 he was chosen as one of 
the commissioners on tho part of tho barons 
at the Oxford Parliament, and in 1260 was 
appointed Justiciar, which office he held till 
1262. In tho next year he was once more 
advanced to tho justiciarship, and when the 
war broke out he hcadod the citizens of 
London in their attacks on tho houses of the 
royalists. Ho fought bravely at Lewes, took 
a prominent part in the government of 
De Montfort, and fell with Earl Simon in the 
battle of Evesham. His death is celebrated in 
one of the political songs of the time, which 
Mr. Blaauw translates as follows : — 

** Despencer true, the good Sir Hugh, 

: % Our justice and our friend, 

Borne ^ wn^ with wrong amidst the throng, 

Has ¥rretched end." 

; Despencer, Huair lb {d. 1326), eoa 
I'pf the above, and known as “ the Yoimget,” 
^atried Eleanor de Clare, one of me co- 
Slieir^sses of the Earl of Gloucester. He 
apon involved in quarrels with the 
'^^usbaiids of the other co-heiresf^ while 
^^e lavourjffiown him by the king arrayod^a 
i^eajt part.ol the baronage against him. He 
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me banished in 1321, bnt recalled soon after 
toaoquire more possessions, andalmost supremo 
power on the defeat of the Earl of Lancaster 
at Boroughbridge (1322). The success of the 

S ueen and Mortimer in 1326 obliged him to 
ee, but he was captured, and beheaded at 
Herefoi'd by Mortimer's orders. The objects 
of the Despencers seem to have been primarily 
selfish) and they cared but little for the 
interests of the lang. At the same time, it is 
evident that they wished to increase the 
importance of the House of Commons, and 
use it to counterbalance the baronage. But 
they entirely failed in their aims : for while 
they alienated the barons, they did not socure 
to themselves the affections of the people. 

Despenoeri Henry le (d. 1406), was the 
grandson of Hugh le Despencer the Younger. 
In 1370 he was made Bishop of Norwich, and 
in 1381 distinguished himself by putting 
down the revolt in Norfolk. In 1383 he 
undertook an expedition to Flanders, by 
which, under tho guise of a crusade against 
the adherents of the anti-Pope element, he 
hoped to inflict injury on tho French. Ho 
captured Gravolines, Ypres, and other places, 
but was eventually obliged to retire, and on 
his return to England was stripped of his 
temporalities by the king. 


Be Tallario non conoedendo, 

Statute of (1287), is tho name given to the 
Latin form of the great statute known as 
the Confirmatio Cartarum, which forbade (1) 
any tallage or aid to be taken by the king 
without the consent of the bishops, earls, 
barons, knights, and other freemen of the 
realm ; (2) any prize in corn, leather, or wool, 
&c., without the owner’s consent; (3) the 
maltote (q.v.). Other clauses confirmed the 
charters and liberties of both clergy and 
laymen, pardoned tho great earls and their 
partisans, whoso firmness had secured Edward’s 
consent to this law, and gave orders for the 
publication of the Charter. Dr. Stubbs con- 
siders that the original form of this statute 
is not the Latin, but rather tho French one, 
which does not contain the word tallagey and 
is couched in more general terms. He suggests 
that the Latin form may be the rough draft, 
or informal statement, of tho tenns of the 
pacification, and may stand in the same 
relation to the French form, which became 
the permanent law of the land, as the Articles 
of the Barons stand in to the Groat Charter 
of 1215.' It was, however, referred to as a 
statute in the Petition of Eight. The chief 
^ints to be noticed in comparing the Con- 
nrmatio Cartarum with the De Tallagio are 
that the former does not contain the word 
tallage;’* the latter does not reserve the 
rights of the king; the former renounces 
only “such manner of aids,” &c., while the 
latter contains no such qualifying words. 

Stubbs, Cmt, Hilt, sad CkaitUi^ .. 


Bettingon, The Battle of (June 27, 
1743), was fought during tho War of the 
Austrian Succession. Lord Stair, who was 
the English commander, wished to drive 
the French from Germany, and also, if 
possible, to invade Alsace ana Lorraine. Tho . 
Duke de Noailles, the French commander, 
inarched into Fi-anconia against him. Stair lay 
idly on the Maine with 40,000 men, awaiting 
12,000 subsidised Hanovetians. Noailles 
scoured the country to the south of tho river. 
Suddenly Stair marched up the river towards 
Franconia. He passed Hanau, and moved 
towards Asehaffenberg. About half-way be- 
tween the two is the village of Dettingen. 

On reaching the plain of Dettingen, tho 
English found that Do Noailles had out- 
marched them, and thus cut thorn off from 
Asehaffenberg. Here they were joiiied by 
King George II. and tho Duke of Cum- 
berland. It was detenniiicd to secure, if 
possible, the retreat to Hanau. But Noailles 
had sent his nephew, the Duke do Gmmmont, 
across the river to occupy Dettingen. Bridges 
were thrown across the ISIaine, and Noailles’ 
cannon played on tho retreating English. It 
w'as detennined to cut a way through Gram- 
mont’s forces. Tho French commander, 
however, leaving a strong position behind a 
rarine, advanced to the attack, thinking ho 
was only opposed by the advanced troops of 
the English. Led on by King George, tho 
English infantry broke through the enemy. 
Grammont retired across the Maine ; but tho 
retreat became a rout, and 6,000 men were 
left on the field. George, wishing to extricate 
himself from his dangerous position, refrained 
from pursuit, and pushed on for Hanau. 
Stair, furious that his advice should be dis- 
regarded, sent in his resignation, which was 
accepted. Noailles withdrew into Alsace, 
whither he >vas followed by tho king, and 
negotiations for peace were begun. 

Lecky, Hist, of Eujhtenilh Cent,; Stanhope, ^ 
Hist, of Eng. ; Arnetli, Matia Theresia. 
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Beusdedit, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(655 — G64), was a West ^xon by birth. 

His native name was Frithona, which 
ho changed for his I^atin appellation on V/ 
being elected to the see of Canterbur}’. He 
is remarkable us being the first Englishman 
elevated to tho archbishopric. He was con- 
ciliatory towards the British Church, and 
Christianity was widely extended in* Mereia 
and Northumbria during his episcopate. 

Bevises. The town of Devizes appears 
in English history for the first time when 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, built his great ‘ 
castle here, during the reign of Henry I. It 
was surrendered to Stephen by his son Nigel,, 
Bishop of Ely, when that last-mentioned 
monarch threatened to hang Bishop Roger’s 
son if the rebellion was persisted in. A few 
years later it was held by Fitz-Hubert on 
be^ll of the Empr^ Maud. 



]|#tUi6S, Rickaud or, was the author of 
a chronicle of the reign of Bichard I. from 
1189—1192. This fragment is of consider- 
able historical value, both for the incidents of 
the Third Crusade and for the condition of 
England in Bichard's absence. Of the writer 
littm is known, except that he was a member 
of the Priory of St. Swithin at Winchester, 
and ^t ho probably died before the completion 
of his work. 


Devon, and Deyonehire, Fkxuaoe of. 
The “ third penny ” of the county of Devon is 
said to have been granted to Richard de Red- 
vers, Baron of Okehampton, who died 1137. 
His descendants bore indifferently the title of 
Earl of Devon or of Exeter until the failure 
of the eldest lino, on the death of Isabel de 
Redvers, wife of William de Fortibus, Earl 
of Albemarle, in 1293. The earldom was, 
however, successfully claimed, 1335, by a 
cousin of the late countess, Hugh Courte- 
nay, fifth Baron Courtenay, and it re- 
mained in his family until the attainder of 
Thomas Courtenay, sixth earl, 1461 . In 1469, 
Humphrey Stafford, Baron of Southwicke, 
was created Earl of Dovon*;ii but he was be- 
headed in the course of the same year, and 
the patent of his creation was annulled by a 
statute of 1485, when the earldom was re- 
stored to the Courtenays in the person of 
Edward, great nephew of the third earl, 
Edward's grandson, Henry Courtenay, was 
created Marquis of Exeter in 1525, but 
on his attainder, in 1539, his honours 
became forfeit. His son Edward was re- 
stored to both titles; his death without 
issue, in 1556, left the earldom of Devon with- 
out a claimant until 1830—1, when it was 
restored to William Courtenay, heir male of 
the last earl of the Courtenay family. In the 
interval, in 1603, another earldom of Devon 
had been created in favour of Charles Blount, 
eighth Baron Mountjoy, in whose person it 

t , became extinct, 1606. William Cavendish, 
. ,/.3OTon Cavendish of Hardwicke, was created 
' !tEarl of Devonshire in 1618. His great- 
: :;«nndson, William, fourth earl, was created 
of Devonshire and Marquis of Hart- 
Ington, 1694, for his services in connection 
with the Revolution of 1688 — 9. 


Devon, William Courtenay, Eabl gr 
(d, 1511)', was brother-in-law of Henry VIL'^s 
queen, by his marriage with Edwara lY^n 
daughter, Catherine. When Perkin Warbo 
in the Utter part of the year 1497, foUou 
up his landing in Cornwall by the actif 
siege of the city of Exeter, the Earl I 
Devon was foremost among the Engl]| 
nobles in a show of loyalty to Henry Yl, 
and made a special "effort to relievis 
city before the arrival of the succours i 
for that purpose by the king himself. 
1504, however, being implicated in the pi 
ceedings of the fugitive Earl of Suffolk f 


the evidence of one of feenry YII.’s spies, Sir 
Robert Curson, Courtenay was attainted,, 
and deprived of his estates by the Parliament 
of that year, under the Speakership of Dudley, 
and vr&B kept a close prisoner in the Tower 
during the remainder of the king's life. 

Devon, Edward Courtenay, Earl of 
(d. 1556), was the son of Edward Courtenay^; 
Marquis of Exeter, who was the son . of Sir 
William Courtenay and Catherine, daughter- 
of Edward lY. After the execution of his 
father, . in 1639, for conspiring in favour 
of Reginald Pole, he was sent to the Tower, 
^d confined there until his release by Mary^ 
in 1553. Whilst still in prison ho was spoken of 
as the probable future husliand of the queen* 
On the announcement of Mary's determination 
to wed Philip of Spain, a strong party gathered 
round Courtenay, and urged him to marry tho 
Princess Elizal^th and to declare her queen^ 
whilst they undertook to rouse the country, 
and to gather together a sufficient number of 
men to ensure success. The chief of the 
conspirators were Sir Thomas Wyatt, Sir 
James Crofts, and the Duke of Suffolk. Tho 
plot was, however, betrayed to Gardiner by 
Courtenay, and tho rebellion was easily 
crushed by the courage of the queen, 
Couitenay, mistrusted and despised for his 
weakness, was sent back to tho Tower, and 
shortly afterwards exiled. lie died at Yenico 
in 1556. Dr. Lingard says thiit the dissolute- 
ness of his life was the solo cause why Mary 
would not consent to take him as her husband. 
His character is thus summed up by Mr. 
Froude : He was too cowardly for a dan- 

gei’ous enterprise, too incapable for an intri- 
cate one, and his weak humour made men 
afraid to trust themselves to a person who, to 
save himself, might at any moment betray 
them. 

Noailles, Ambaasades en Angleterre ; Stowe^ 
Anmh; Fioude, Hist, of Eng. 

Devon, Charles Blount, Earl op (6. 1563, 
d. 1606), was the second son of Lord Mountjoy. 
Having won the favour of Queen Elizabeth, ho 
became a rival of Essex, with whom ho fought 
a duel, though afterwards the two became 
great friends. In 1594, Blount, who had 
now become Lord Mountjoy by tho death of 
his brother, was made Governor of Ports- 
mouth, and three years later accompanied 
JBlssex on his unfortunate expedition to tho 
’ Azores. In 1601 he was made Lord Deputy 
/of Ireland, successfully crushed the re- 
bellion. He Vas created Earl of Devon by 
James I. in 1603, and died in 1606. 

Dovonslliref William Cavendish, 4th 
^RL OF, afterwards Duke of (6. 1640, ^.1707)^ 
iat as member for Derby in 1661. He waa 
fwomof the Privy Council in 1679, but at tho 

t id of the year he petitioned for his dizmissaL ' 
e was a zealous Protestant and opponent of 
0 court party. In 1685 he was insulted in 




Agambling house by a bravo named Colepepper. 
Ilidignant at meetizig this man at coi^, con* 
trary to the king’s promise, he publicl]^ insulted 
him, after his challenge had been declined. He 
was tried before the King’s Bench, pleaded 
guilt}’', and was finod the enormous sum of 
£30 ,000. He was imprisoned, but hearing that 
he was about to appeal from the judgment of 
the King’s Bench, James allowedhim to go free, 
on giving a bond for the amount of the fine. 
He eagerly joined the Revolution scheme, and 
was one of those who signed the invitation to 
■William of Orange. When William landed 
in England, Devonshire appeared in arms at 
Derby, and proceeded to Nottingham, which 
became the head-quarters of the Northern in- 
surrection. A meeting of peers was held at 
his house to discuss the settlement of the 
crown. Soon after the Revolution he was 
made Lord High Steward, and Knight 
of the Garter. On ’ the departure of 
William to Ireland, Devonshire was created 
one of the Council of Nine, and vigorously 
superintended the fitting-out of the fleet. In 
1691 he accompanied the king to Holland. 
He was accused, apparently falsely, by 
Preston of dealings with St. Germains, hut 
the king declined to listen to the confession 
of the informer. He was created Duke of 
Devonshire and Marquis of Hartingtonin 1694. 
On William’s departure for the Netherlands, 
ho was appointed one of the Lords Justices. 
We subsequently find him declaring against 
the hill on the Irish land-grants. He also 
opposed the second Partition Treaty, on which 
his opinion had not been asked. He was 
present at the death of William III. Ho was 
created Lord Steward in the reign of Queen 
Anne. He accompanied her to Cambridge in 
1705, and was created an LL.D. He died, 
professing repentance, at Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly. “ In wealth and influence,” says 
Macaulay, **he was second to none of the 
English nobles, and the general voice de- 
signated him as the finest gentleman of his 
time. His magnificence, his tastes, his 
talents, his classical learning, his high spirit, 
the grace and urbanity of his manners, were 
admitted by his enemies. His eulogists, 
unhappily, could not pretend that his morals 
had escaped untainted from the widespread 
contagion of that age.” 

^ DevonshirOi Spexcer Compton Cavex* ’ 
DISH, 8th Duke of. [Hautington.] 

Deworgoil, or Devorouilla, was the 
daughter of Alan of Galloway and of Margaret, 
daughter of David of Huntingdon. In 1233 
ehe married John de Baliol, the Lord of Har- 
court and Castle Barnard, in England. Upon 
the death of Alan (1234), the husbands of his 
three daughters divided his territory amongst 
them. It was Devorgoil who, after she Imd 
become a widow, founded and endowed 
College.. Oxford; and it vag her son 


who is knovrn in history as the King of Scot* 
land and competitor of Robert Bruce. 

D’Ewes. Sir Symonds {b, 1602, d. 1650), 
was educated at Cambridge. He 'was knighted 
by Charles L, and received a baronetcy in 1641. 
WTien the Civil War broke out, however, he 
joined the Parliamentary party. He com- 
piled a Journal of all the Parliaments (both 
Lords and Commons) of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign — a work which was published several 
years after his death, in 1682, and is of the 
greatest importance for the domestic events 
of the last half of the sixteenth century. His 
Memoirs were published from the MSS. in 
1845, by Mr. Halliwell. 

Deydras, John (1324), was an impostor, 
who claimed to bo the true son of Edward I., 
asserting that he had been changed in his 
cradle. The unpopularity of Edward II. led 
some people to give credence to his story, 
hut his followers w’ere few, and ho was 
quickly seized and executed. 

Dhoondia Waugh was an Afghan chief 
who took service with Tippoo Sahib. On the 
final capture of Seringapatam, 1799, he es- 
caped, and commenced a career of plunder 
on his own account, but was pursued by 
Colonel AVellesley, defeated, and killed Sep- 
tember 10, 1799. 

Bialogns de Scaccario is the title of 
a work compiled in the twelfth century 
by Richard Fitz-Nigel, at one time Treasurer 
of the Exchequer, and Bishop of London 
from 1189 — 1198. This treatise is divided into 
two books, both of which are thi’own into th.e 
form of a dialogue between a master and a 
scholar. The first hook, in eighteen chapters, 
describes what the Exchequer is : the origin 
of its name, the duties of its various officers, 
with their rights and honours, tho definition 
of the various legal terms used in the govern- 
ment of tho country, such as hundred, mur* 
drum, danegeld, county, &c., and the busi-, 
ness of the Treasury. The second book, 
divided into twenty-eight chapters, treats of 
summonses, the rendering of accounts into 
the Exchequer, and of tlie sheriffs and the 
different branches of the king’s revenue. The 
Dialogue de Scaccario was first printed by 
Madox in his Histortj of the ExcheqxieVy and 
has been again published by Dr. Stubbs in his 
Select Charters. The date of its comporitioii is 
probably about the year 1176 or 1177. It is 
a work of great importance, and throws a flood 
of light upon the administrative system of thd 
Angevin kings. 

Diamond, The Battle of, was a great 
faction fight fought near a hamlet bear- 
ing this name in Aimagh, on September 21^ 
1795, between the Peep o’ Bay Boys and the 
Defenders (q.v.). The victory remained with 
the former party, who slew forty-eight of 
their opponents. It was shortly after this fight 
the first Orange Lodge was founded. . 



' BiCatOp Balfhde {dH 1202) > was a chroni- 
cler, whose writings are of considerable 
importance for the reigos of Henry II. and 
Elchard I. This author was for a long period 
Dean of St. Paul’s and Archdeacon of Middle- 
sex. The former office he appears to have hold 
as early as 1163, while to the latter he was 
elected in 1181. In this last capacity he 
caused a survey of the estates of that church 
to be made, part of which is still preserved, 
and has been issued by the Camden Society, 
under the title of Tho Domesday of St, PauVs, 
llalph seems to have been employed in many 
important missions by Ilemy II., and assisted 
Archbish^ Baldwin at the coronation of 
Kichard I. His two prineijial works are 
Abhreviatio)WH Vhronicorum and Imagines His» 
toriamm. The former of these consists of a 
history of* the world from the CVeation down to 
1147, and is largely composed of extracts from 
classical and medisoval writers. In parts it is 
largely based on Robert de Monte, a writer who 
iv the primary authority for the early years 
(1147 — 1168) of Ralph’s more important 
Imagines, But even this last work can only bo 
described as contemporaneous, in the strict 
sense of the word, from the year 1173 to its 
conclusion, 1201, for which period it is of 
considerable value. Several minor historical 
documents are ascribed to the same hand. 
Ralph do Diceto’s histories have been edited 
by Dr. Stubbs for the Rolls Scries. 


Bigby, SiH Kenblm {h. 1603, d. 1666), 
was son of Sir Bverard Digby, who was 
executed for his share in tho Powder Plot. 
In 1628 he undertook a privateering voyage 
to tho Mediterranean, in which ho distin- 
guished himself by defeating a Venetian 
squadron at Scanderoon. In 1636 he became 
a Catholic, and was employed by tho queen, 
three years later, to obtain money from hie 
co-religionists. During the greater part 
the Civil War and the Protectorate he lived 
abroad, occupying himself with the study of 
natural philosophy. A literary contempo- 
rary compared him to Pico della Mirandola 
for the universality of his knowledge, and a 
scientific one styled him “the Pliny (rf his 
age for lying.” “The truth is,” says John 
Evelyn, “ Sir Kenelm was an arrant mounte- 
bfmk,” 


ji, Siu Dudley (6. 1583, d, 1639), was 
a member of Parliament in James I.’s 
and was occasionally employed by th^kinf, 
on public business : as, for example, <|i: ths 
embassy to Russia in 1 61 8. He was one tho. 
chief managers of Buckingham’s imj^ch^ 
ment in 1620. He was imprisoned on||not!|' 
than one occasion for hie language 
the court, and in the Parliament of 
strongly advocated the Petition of Rigls 
subs^uently made his pence with tne| 
and in 1630 had a reversionary g^t| 
iMastorship of the Rolls. Ho held thai offi<|. 
from 1636 to his death in 1689. J 


Bilke, SzR Charles (6. 1843), the son of 
Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. After leaving 
college, he made a prolonged tour thro^h the 
United States ana the British Colonies 
India. On his retu^ ho published a volume 
called Greater Britain^ which attracted mudt 
attention. He was elected in 1868 Radioed 
member for Chelsea. In 1872 he moved for 
an inquiry into the Civil List, a step which 
led him to be popularly credits with 
Republican views. In 1880 he look office as 
Foreira Under Secretary, and in 1882 became 
President of the Local Government Board. 
He retired from public life in 1886, but re- 
turned to the House of Commons in 1 892. His 
Jh'obletns of Greater Britain appeared in 1890. 

Binkar Bao. The title of the Chief 
minister of Scindiah. Under the Act of 1861 
he became one of the Legislative Council of 
India 

Birlaton Caatle, seven miles north of 
Haddington, was, after a long siege, taken by 
Bishop Anthony Beck for Edward I., in 129S 
It was destroyed in 1650 by General Lambert. 

Bisarming Acts (Irelaxd). By the * 
7 Will, and Ikiiiry, 1695, all Catholics wero 
ordered to deliver up their arms, excepting only 
those wlio were protected by tho Treaty of 
Limerick and other Articles, and who wero 
consequently allowed to keep a sword and 
pistols, also a fowling-piece. All gun-makers 
were to ho Protestants, and to admit only 
Protestant apprentices. Every justice of tho 
peace might search for arms. The Act was 
not very strictly earned out. In 1730, for 
instance, ai ( ’atholic gentleman was convicted of 
carrying arms, hut it was held that the Act 
applied only to those alive when it was passed. 
In 1732 Lord Gormanstown and some other 
gentlemen appeared at Trim Assizes with their 
swords ; they were convicted, but after an 
apology, pardoned on the petition of tho 
Grand Jury. In 1739 a new Disarming Act 
was passed, but little observed. In 1793 
these Acts were repealed as regards Catholics, 
but a new Act (33 George III.) was passed 
forbidding any person to keep arms without 
a licence, and allowing a search for arms to 
be made. 

Biscipliney The Book of (1661), waa 
the name given to a compilation adopted by 
the Reformers in Scotland as a basis for 
the re-organisation of their Church and its 
practioe^-It did not, however, receive the 
sanction^ the Estates. In 1681 the Second 
Book of Discipline was issued, but likowiso . 
failed to pass the Estates. 

Bisinlierited, The, wa3 name 
given to the remnant of the baronial party 
who held out aftier the battle of Eveshm, a 
general sentence of forfeiture having b^ 
issued against all those who. had fought 
on the side of De Montfort. The disin* 
l^ted lozds occupied Kenilworth and the 
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late of Ely ; the former pkce surrendered 
at the end of 1266, on the terms given by the 

Dictum of Kenilworth,-' but those who 
were unwilling to accept them maintained 
the struggle in the Isle of Ely, The latter 
party was not reduced till 1267, but was 
even then allowed the same tenns that the 
defenders of Kenilworth had obtained. 

Diginliexited Barons, The, were 
certain lords who had claims in Scotland, and 
on whose behalf it was provided by the 
Treaty of Northampton, 1328, “ that they 
should be restored tp their lands and estates, 
whereof the King of Scots had taken posses* 
sion.’* The Scotch regency, on various pre- 
texts, delayed to carry out this article, the 
result being that the barons resolved to 
suppoit; Edward Baliol and to invade 
Scotland. Chief amongst them were Beau- 
mont Earl of Buchan, Thomas Lord Wake, 
David de Strathbogie, and Henry do Ferrers. 
On the success of Baliol (1334), the barons 
began to quarrel amongst themselves over 
their spoils, and Baliol soon had to quit the 
kingdom he had partially won. 

Dispensing Power, The, was the name 
given to the royal prerogative, by which the 
sovereign was enabled to exempt individuals 
from the operation of the penal laws. It is 
analogous to, and frequently confused with, 
the Suspmdiug Power ^ by which a right was 
claimed to abrogate one or more statutes 
entirely. The origin of this idea may bo 
traced to the ancient royal prerogative of i 
pardoning individual offenders, from which, 
in an age of unscientific legislation, .the 
transition to a power of previously annulling 
the penalties of a statute was easy. It found 
countenance in the clause non-ohsiantey “ any 
law to the contrary,” introduced by the 
Popes into their Bulls in the thirteenth 
century. Henry III. imitated this clause in 
proclamations and grants, but not without 
protest; and in 1391 the Commons granted 
to Eichard II. the right, with the consent of 
the Lords, of dispensing with the Statute of 
Provisors until the next Parliament, assert- . 
ing, however, that this was a novelty, and 
should not be drawn into a precedent. The 
free use of the dispensing power alone made 
it possible to combine the retention of the 
Statutes of Provisors and Prmmunire with 
friendly relations with the Papacy. The 
power was frequently disputed by Parlia- 
ment, and although asserted by Henry V. in 
1413, with regard to a law for expelling 
aliens from the kingdom, a statute passed in 
1444, limiting the patents of sheriffs to a 
year, especially forbade the king to dispense 
with this provision, or to remit the penalties 
for breaking it. Under Henry VII. the dis- 
pensing power was frequently employed (the 
Judges even deciding that the king might 
grant exceptions to the statute of 1444); 
otit in this rMgn an im^rtant IhMtntion was 


introduced, by an agreement among lawj^ers^ 
that the king could not dispense with tho 
penalties for an offence against the common 
law {imlum in w), but only of one created by 
statute {malum prohihitum). In the reign of 
Henry VIII., however, the dispensing power 
became almost unlimited ; it was true that tho 
king could not dispense with future Acts of 
Parliament, but he could “with things in 
future whereof he hath an inheritance.” Tho 
ingenuity of lawyers failed to decide finaUy 
the limits of ^his prerogative, cither during 
tho Tudors or the two first Stuarts, by whom 
it was frequently exercised : liord Coke, for 
instance, leading the question as he found it 
by deciding that “no Act of Parliament may 
bind the king from any prerogative which is 
inseparable from his person, so that- he may 
not dispense with it by a nofi-obstante/^ 
After the Restomtion the dispensing power 
w'as revived by Charles II. for tho new 
purpose of admitting Catholics to office, and 
in virtue of it, he issued the Declaration of 
Indulgence. In 1673 the country i)arty 
ventured to challenge the right, asBerting,i 
though on insufficient grounds, that it waa 
confined to secular matters, and by threaten- 
ing to withliold supplies, induced the king to 
cancel tho Declanition. James II., however, 
determined to use the power on a w’holesalo 
scale for the purpose of admitting Catholics 
to ccclesiaRtical as well as secular offices*, 
and, after dismissing refractory judges and 
barristci-s, brought the question to an issue 
in Sir Edward Hale’s case (1686]. This was 
a collusive action — tho plaintiff, Godden, 
being tho defendant’s servant, who claimed 
as an informer a penalty of £500, to which 
his master was liable for holding tho com- 
mand of a regiment without taking the 
Sacrament. The defendant pleaded Ictterifji 
patent from the king, and tho judges, with 
one exception, decided that the king might 
dispense with penal statutes in partiemar 4 
cases. This decision, by perpetuating a legal 
anomaly, is said by Hallam to have “ sealed J 
the condemnation of the House of Stuart.*^ j 
Armed with this w eapon, James immediately. -. 'f 
proceeded to admit Roman Catholic lords t0 
the Privy Council, and to authorise clergy- 
men to hold benefices. For these and o&er 
arbitrary acts he lost the crown, and the Bill 
of Rights abolished both the Suspending; 
and Dispensing power, declaring that “the 
pretended power of suspending laws and the 
execution of laws by regal authority without 
Act of Parliament is illegal; and that the 
pretended powder of dispenring with laws by 
regal authority without Act of Parliament, as 
it hath been assumed and exercised of late, 
is illegal.” 

Matthew Paris, Htsh Koder., 810 and a54t 
Coke, Bepwfa, 18 ; State Triah, xi. 1165—1280 ; 
Broom, Contt. Law; Macaulay, HUt. of!Bng.y 
vole. i. aud ii. } Hallam, Conet. Htst., cb. zlv. 

Dimraeli, Benjamin, [Beaconsfield.} 
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Disventers. [Nonconformistb.] 

Bisnenters’ Chapels Bill (7 and 8 

Viet.). In 1844 Lord Lyndhurat carried this 
toeasilire, which provided that where the 
founder had not expressly defined the doctrines 
or form of worship to be observed, tho usage 
of twenty-five years should give trustees a title 
to their endowment. Its occasion was an attack 
by some of the Nonconformists on the ten 

into iJnitarianis^ dwing the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and which had in mosf'instances con- 
eiderable endowments. 


Diyine Bight. In England the doctrine 
of divine right of sovereigns grew up during 
the sixteenth century, flourished during the 
seventeenth, and died a natural death in the 
eighteenth. Tho idea of tho sacredness of 
hereditary right had made great progress 
during tho fifteenth century. Tho false pedi- 
gree put foi*th by Hem’y of Lancaster to 
justify his claim to the crown, the histoiy 
of the Duke of York’s pretensions to tho 
throne, the tlieoiy by which Kichard III. 
Strove to justify his usurpation, and the care 
vvith which Henry VII. giiaidcd his heredi- 
tary title against anything which might seem 
to impair it, mark the advance of this view. 
The theory of election fell more and more 
into the backgroimd. At the coronation of 
jBdward VI., the king was presented to the 
people as their lawful and undoubted sovereign 
Before he took the oath to preserve tho laws 
and liberties of the realm. Thus tho very 
Jorm of an ole(;tion contract was destroyed. 
The -accession of James I. was the triumph of 
hereditary over Parliamentary title. 
resolution which recognised him as king 
stated, ** that immediately on tho decease of 
Jfilizaheth, late Queen of England, the impe- 
rial crown of the realm of England , , « 
did by inherent birthright, and lawful and 
undoubted auccesrion, descend* and come to 
your most excellent Ma j esty , as being lineally, 
justly, and lawfully next and sole heir of tho 
'"Si'iOlpbd royal of this realm.” Already in two 
.y iof the religious confessions of Henry VIII. ’j 
^ V ^ I^Mtution of a Christum Man 

(1637) and tho Necessary Boctrim and Erwiu 
iiion (1543) — tho duty of passive obedience had 
been established as a necessary consequence 
of tho fifth commandment. In tho Canons of 
1606 the clergy went so far in enforcing Jhis 
view that the king felt that the obedience 
they demanded for a de facto king un^sr- 
miued his hereditary title. Ho was ,|d8o 
obliged, at the complaint of Parliamenij to 
condemn the theory of his absolute p#er 
put forth by Cowell, the Professor of CjWl 
Eaw at Cambridge, in his law XHetiomry, 
Under Charles I. the House of Comilions 
icomplained of the sermons of Sibthorpe^nd 
Jilain waring (1627), and in their remonst*|iice 
of May 26, 1642, asserted that the ** erroneous i 
maxim being infused into princed .tbatt ' 


kingdoms are their own, and that they may 
do with them what they will, as if their 
kingdoms were for them and not they fox' 
their kingdoms * • .. was the root of all 
the subjects’ miser}\” The Act by which 
Charles II. was made to succeed immediately 
on his father’s death, and his reign dated ac- 
cordingly, was a practical acknowledgement of 
the doctrine of (Uvine right. The Church of 
the Restoration made the absolute duty of 
non-resistance part of its teaching, and it was 
also made part of the oath of allegiance. Both 
Oxford and Cambridge proclaim^ this duty, 
and tho former university burnt the works of its 
Opponents. Closely connected with tho doc- 
trine of tho divine right was the custom of 
touching for the king’s evil,” which was, in 
the eyes of the people, “a visible, palpable 
attestation of the indefeasible sanctity of the 
royal lino.” A Latin service for this ceremony 
had been drawn up under Henry VII. ; under 
Charles I. an English one took its place, and 
during the reign of Anne was inserted in the 
Prayer Book. In a single year Charles II. 
touched 8,o00 persons ; in the courso of his 
reign it is estimated that one hundred 
thousand persons received his healing touch. 
William III. naturally never attempted to 
exercise this power, but Anne revived the 
ceremony. It was again abandoned by the 
Hanoverian kings, and the practice was only 
maintained by tho exiled heirs of the Stuarts. 
During the same years the theory of divine 
right was passing away. It revived under 
Anne, and its efficacy was preached by Sache- 
verell and other divines. But when George I. 
came to the throne, with a title based on tho 
Act of Settlement alone, it was impossible for 
any party which accepted tho Hanoverian 
succession to still maintain this doctrine. 
IVloreover, as the Tories were in opposition, 
they had no motive for exalting tho monarchy. 
The Jacobites alone continued to make this 
tenet part of their faith, and they became prac- 
tically extinct by the accession of George HI. 

Sir E. Filmer, Original of Gove'rnnient, 1662 , 
and Political IHscourseB^ 1690 j Allen, Eoyat 
Prerogative, 

Dodingtoii) Geouoe Bubb (5. 1691, 
d. 1762), was a politician of some prominence 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
He entered Parliament in 1715 as member 
for Winchelsoa, and was almost at onco 
despatched as ambassador to Spain, where 
he signed the Treaty of Madrid, and re- 
mained tjjl 1717. Ho inherited a mag- 
nificent property, and attached himself to 
Walpole’s party, but deserted that minister 
in 1741. Before this he had, in 1737, used, 
all his influence with Frodericl^, Prince of 
Wales, to dissuade him from openly setting 
his father at defiance, but was one of the lead* 
ing friends and counsellors of the prince for 
many years. After holding several offices, 
he became the confidential friend of Lord 
Bute, in, the first year of (Jeorge 
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tod was by that nobleman's influence created 
Baron Melcombe. He did not, however, 
long enjoy his new honours, but died the next 
year. He had some claims to being a patron 
of men of letters, and it was to him that 
Thomson dedicated his Summer, Among his 
friends were Young, Fielding, and Lyttleton. 
He left behind him a J)iaty (published in 
1784), which is still one of the leading 
authorities for the minor history of the times 
in which he lived. 

Dodowah, The Battle of (1826), took 
place on the Gold Coast, between a British 
force, under Colonel Purdon, and the 
A^antees, who, after fighting with des- 
perate bravery, were compelled to give way. 

Dollar, The Battle of ( 87 o), resulted in 
a complete victory for the Danes, under 
Thorstem, over Constantine and the men of 
Alban, As a consequence of this defeat, 
Constantine was compelled to cede Caithness, 
Sutherland, Boss, and Moray to the invaders. 
DolLir is on the borders of Fife and Perth- 
shire. 

Dolly’s Brae, The Riot at, occuned on 
July 12, 1849. Fifteen hundred Orangemen 
inarched through this defile, which is near 
Castle wellan, to congratulate the Earl of 
Roden, their provincial grand master. On their 
way back they w’ere fired on by the Roman 
Catholics, an attack which the Protestants 
were not slow to retuni. The result of the 
affray was that the latter body drove back 
their opponents, who left four dead and forty 
wounded on the field. The question w'as 
taken up in Parliament, and the Earl ” of 
Roden w’as eventually dismissed from his lord- 
lieutenancy. 

Annual Register; Hansard's Debafra, 18t9, 

DomdSday is the name given to the 
great survey of England, made by order of 
William the Conqueror. The name is not 
found before the Bialogus de Scaccario (q.v.), 
in which (i. 16) it is said that the English 
called the book of the survey “ Domesdei,” 
or “the day of judgment,” because of the 
strictness of the examination. It has also 
been held to refer to the day of holding the 
courts at which the inquest was made. In 
1084 England was threatened with invasion 
by Canute of Denmark. At the beginning of 
that year the king laid a heavy “ geld,” or 
tax, on all England of six ‘shillings on the 
hide. The invasion of tho Northmen was 
not made. Tho threatened danger, however, 
and the tax which seems connected with it, 
probably made the Conqueror anxious to as- 
certain the capabilities of his kingdom, both 
as regards defence and taxation. At the 
mid-winter meeting of the Witan, after “ deep 
speech ” with the great men, the king ordered 
that a survey of the kingdom should he made. 
For the purpose of the survey tho country 
Vas divided into districts, and a body of 


commissioners was sent to hold an inquest in 
each district. The names of those sent into 
the midland counties are preserved, and show 
that men of high position were employed in 
the work. They were bidden to inquire who 
held each estate in the time of King Edward, 
who held it at the time of the inquest, what 
its valuo was at tho two dates, whether that 
value could be raised, and by what title it 
was held. In order to find out whether an 
estate was capable of contributing a larger 
sum to the r^bl treasury, minute inquiries 
were to bo made as to its extent, and tho 
men and beasts it supported. Tho commis- 
sioners gained their information in tho wuy 
in which such matters were usually managed 
in England. They took the same witness of 
tho sheriff and the French (foreign) barons, 
and the whole hundred, of the priest, the 
reeve, and six villeins of each township : that 
is, they learned the particulars they wished 
to know by answers made on oath in tho 
hundred court. It was not the first timo 
that an inquest had been held to ascertain 
the valuo of the land throughout the country 
for the purx>ose of taxation ; for in tho time 
of Ethelred tho country had been surveyed 
and divided for tho assessment of tho 
danegold, and an inquest seems to have been 
held for tho geld of 1084. It is evident, 
however, that these had not bean of tho 
searching nature of the Domesday Survey, 
which was intensely disliked by Englishmen. 
The inquest was finished in the summer of 
1086. 

Questions of right, as well as the nature of 
the inquest, led to irritation and to some 
bloodshed. With matters of title the com- 
missioners did not concern themselves further 
than to record the conflicting claims, and in 
doing this they treated tho people of each 
race alike. Cases of illegal occupation are 
often ranged in a class by themselves, and 
include possessions gained by defective or 
disputed titles, as well as by acts of violence. 
Those are the Urree orcupatee of the western 
shires, and the invasiones of Essex, &o. Few 
indications can be found in the record of the 
violence of the Conquest. ITie rights and 
obligations of each landholder arc settled 
by those of his antecessor^ and the date at 
which these are ascortaiued is that of the 
death of King Edward. There is seldom 
anything to show that the now possessor did 
not succeed his antecessor peacefully, and, 
as far us possible, all reference to the rei^ 
of Harold is avoided. Nevertheless the 
record bears witness to a sweeping confis- 
cation of the lands of the wealthier and more 
powerful class, and in a lesser degree of the 
smaller owners also, to widespread devastation, 
and to the ruin of many boroup^hs. Two 
systems of xfieasurement are used in Domes- 
diay : tho one by the Aids, the other by the 
carueate. Tho hide is used to signify an 
area of a certain rating value. It is an old 
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English^ tenn, and though it implies an area, 
aeems in Domesda^r at least to be of uncertain 
extent. The foreign carucate is the co- 
jrelative of the hide, but h/is a more constant 
reference to area. It is sometimes used of land 
which is non-hidated, not rated for the 
payment of taxes. In both hide and carucate 
the tm’a ad unani carueam, or one plough* 
land of definite extent, is a principal factor. 

^ The latest investigation of Anglo Saxon 
institutions is contained in Prof. F. W. 
Maitland’s D^meiday and Beyond. 

Among the more notable conclusions are the 
iollowiog :*—(!) Domesday being primarily 
n tax-book, many of its lading distinctions 
are fiscal rather than legal or economic. 
For example, the difference between the 
•okemen and the classes below them is that 
the former are personally responsible for 
the geld, while the latter pay it through 
a lord. Similarly, the term manerium ** 
has none of its thirteenth century meaning, 
but simply implies an area— be it an immense 
tract or only twelve acres, be its annual value 
A150 or Is. — which is treated as a unit by 
the tax-gatherer. (2) The line between the 
villani, bordarii, and cotarii was an economic 
one, and not a matter bl status. They wore 
not legally ** ascripti glebso.” The distinction 
between tne ** sochemannus and the ** liber 
liomo ” cannot be ascertained. (3) The villans 
of Domesday were not necessarily the justice* 
ables of their lords; still less were the 
^okemen. All depended on whether the lord 
had sac and soc (q.v.), a right which could 
only be claimed by royal grant. Grantees, 
however, could in their turn become grantors, 
and thus justice had already become sub* 
infeudated. (4) The free lordless village was 
as normal a feature in 1066 as the village 
completely subjected to seigaoriul control, 
liiuch fieo township, however, had very little 
communal organisation, for they had no 
court and often no reeve. (5) The Anglo- 
Saxon borough is primarily a fortress, a unit 
in a scheme of national defence, the sphere 
of a special peace and of a separate court. 
The burgesses rarely nil have the same 
landlord— iu fact, historically thev may be 
tfaced back to the complements of men seat 
by the neighbouring landowners to defend 
the post. The commercial element is not 
a necessary characteristic of a borough. (61 
Seignorial justice may be traced back in 
England to a very remote time. Even in the 
seventh century there were immunijsts 
with exalted rights within their territories 
while in the tenth century a royal graft of 
land generally included us u mattel ot 
common form a grant of jurisdiction|: ex*f 
tending to both the free and the unfree.l (7)> 
It is impossible to believe that the Euilishi 
villages as a whole have a servile origin J In V 
the west the English may, here and l|lfiBre,| 
have adopted Celtic agrarian arrangements r 

unchanged; but elsewhere from the %ery!^ 
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first wo find the typical holding a large hide 
of 120 acres or thereabouts, an area only 
suited to the freeman. The virgate of thirty 
acres, so often pointed to as the typi^l 
servile holding, is obviously of later origin, 
being only a fraction of the hide» derived by 
splitting it into parts. 

Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv., e. 21, v., C. 22, 
and App. ; Byton, Key to Imuedajj Domesday 
Studies, Dorset and Somernt ; Sir. H. Bills, itt* 
troduetion to Domesday; Baitlaftd, Domesday 
Book and Beyond, 1827. The Domesday Book 
was reprinted by the Elecord CommtsSion, 1788— 
1810. and in foe-simile 1864—6. 

Dominica^ the largest, though not the 
most important, of the Leeward Islands, was 
discovered by Columbus, 1493, on a Sunday, 
whence its name. Though claimed from 
1625 onwards by England, it was colonised 
by the French, but in 1764 was captured by 
the British forces, and was formally ceded to 
England by the Treaty of Paris, 1763. a In 
1778 it was ravaged by the French, and was 
taken by them in 178 1, and retained for a period 
of two years. In 1795 another attack was 
made on Dominica, and in 1805 the island was 
once more ravaged by a French force under La 
Grange. In 1813 Dominica was the scene of 
a Maroon war, but the insurgents were speedily 
crushed ; and the insurrection was made a pre- 
text for the employment of most severe mea- 
sures against the slaves. Bince 1871 Dominica 
has belonged to the federation of the Leeward 
Islands (q.v.), but increased local autonomy 
was granted to it in 1894. The population is 
mainly French-speaking and Catholic. 

Attwood, Hiet. of Dominica, 

Dominica, The Battle of (April 12, 1782)^ 
result(^d in the destruction of the IVench naval 
power, in the W est Indies. On the 9th of April 
the division of Sir Samuel Hood, which, con- 
sisting of eight ships, had got separated from 
the rest of the fleet under Hodney, had main- 
tained for an hour an unequal contest with 
fifteen French ships, and the French admiral 
had thought it wise to retire when the rest of 
the British fleet came up. The next two days 
were occupied in trying to bring the French 
to action, and on the 1 2th Rodney succeeded 
in doing so. Favoured hy the wind, he took 
advantage of a break in the French line, and 
advancing in column, cut the French fleet in 
two. Sir Samuel Hood, w^ho was loading the 
English van, at once became enga^god with 
that of the French fleet, while RocSioy was 
busy with tho enemy’s centre. The action 
was vigqi^ptisly carried on, and the atmo- 
sphere, v/hfeh was very still, soon became sq . 
enveloped in smoke that the fleets mutually 
ceased firing. When at length the smoke 
cleared away, the French were seA in full 
retreat. A chase was immediately begun, and 
five ships were taken or destroy^, including 
the enormous Ville de Barie, Four moro 
were soon afterwards captured hy Hood when 
cruising among the islands. The English ^ 



loss ia the two actioas of the 9th and 12th 
was comparatively smalh liodaey and Hood 
were both raised to the peerage* The battle 
itself is famous in naval history as being the 
first in which the manoeuvre of breaking the 
line was practised. 

Allen, Naval Battles; Stanhope^ Hist, of Eng, 

Hominicaui, The, or Black Fkiars. 
This order was founded by Dominic in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and ap« 
proved by Innocent III. in 1215. Thirteen 
hi'ethren of this order crossed into England 
in 1221, and before long fixed their abode 
at Oxford, where they soon became prominent 
in the schools. Their second English house was 
the Blackfriars in London, orimnally situated 
where Lincoln’s Inn now stands, but removed 
from this place about 1279. At the time of 
the dissolution of the monasteiies there were 
fifty-eight Dominican houses in England and 
'Wales, several of them being situated in the 
principal towns, such as Bristol, Northampton, 
^Salisbury, York, and Leicester. [Friaiis.] 

Dominis, Marco Antonio de {b, 1566, 
d. 1624), was a Jesuit, who, in 1604, became 
Archbishop of Spalatro. He made the ac- 
quaintance of Bishop Bedell in Italy, and was 
induced by him to quit his archbishopric and 
come to England, where he published his 
work. Be JRepuhlica EccleaiaBtica (1617), which 
was aimed at some of the evils, temporal and 
ecclesiastical, of the Papal system. De 
Dominis professed himself a Protestant, and 
was much patronised by James I. and the 
High Churchmen in England. He received 
the Mastership of the Savoy, and was made 
Dean of Windsor. In England he saw that 
his ambition was not likely to be gratified by 
the highest honours of the Church. He, 
therefore, returned to Home (1622), where his 
old schoolfellow, Gregory XV., was Pope, 
and seems to have entertained the idea that 
by his efforts England might be restored to 
the Church of Rome. But on the death of 
Gregory, De Dominis was arrested by the 
Inquisition, and imprisoned in the castle of 
St. Angelo, where he died. 

Newland, lAfe of Be Dominis ; Qardiner, Hist, 
of Eng., 1603—1642. 

Sonaldp son of Constantine and King 
of Alban {d. 900), was the first ruler styled by 
the chroniclers ** King of Albsui.’’ He reignea 
from 889 to 900, and was occupied during the 
early part of his reign in repelling the attacks 
of Sigurd, the brother of Harald Harfagr, 
and the newly-appointed earl of those Nor- 
^wegians who had fled from their native 
country on the accession of the new king, 
a&d had already begun to colonise the Orkney 
Islands. The new-comers invaded Caithness 
«nd Sutherland, and the presence of the 
King of Alban was constantly required in those 
f^s to keep them at bay, though their incur- 
sions could hardiv affect that part of Scotland 
over which Donald really reined, l^ter on, 


a fresh body of Danes from Dublin swept 
down tipon the kingdom of Alban itself, and 
Donald was slain at Dunotter in contest with 
them. 

Donald Baloch of the Xslea was a 

relative of Alexander of the Isles, on whose 
captivity he raised a force and defeated the 
royal troops under the Earl of Mar at 
L^habcr (1431). James I. of Scotland was 
exceedingly angry at the ill-success of his 
lieutenant, and increased the taxes throughout 
his dominions five-fold for the purpose of 
finding funds for a royal progi’css through 
the liighlands. Shortly after, Donald was 
compelled to seek refuge in Ireland, where ho 
was killed. 

Donald Bane, King of Scotland, was 
brother of Malcolm Canmore, whom he 
succeeded in 1093. After reigning six 
months, he was driven out by his nephew 
Duncan. In 1094, however, on Duncan’s 
death, ho recovered the throne, which ho 
shared for three years with Edmund, son of 
Malcolm. For some three years Donald Bane 
continued to rule over the Scots north of the 
great firths, while Edmund, as the son of the 
Saxon Margaret, reigned over the more Saxon 
population of the Lowlands. At last, in 1097, 
Edgar Atheling, with the assistance of an 
English force, after defoiiting and imprisoning 
his nephew Edmund and Ddnald Bane, sot his 
other nephew Edgar on the Scotch throne. 
Two years later Donald Bane was taken pri- 
soner, and after being blinded, was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment till his 
death. He w'as buried in Dunforailine 
Abbey. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland ; Robertson, Earhj Kings 
of Scotland. 

Donald Bane Ka«Williani 1187) 

claimed to be a descendant of Duncan, son of 
Malcolm Canmore. In 1181, during the- 
absence of William tho Lion at the English 
court, he tried, with tho aid of many of tho 
Scottish barons, to make himself king of the 
country north of the Forth and Clyde, and 
for six years ho there maintained a sort of 
irregular warfare, wbicli ended in his defeat 
and death in the Spey Valley (July, 1187). 

Donald Brec, or Domnal Bvea^p 

the son of Eooha (q.v.), was King of 
Dalriada (629 — 642). In 634. Donald was 
defeated by the Angles at Calathios, while 
attempting to wrest from their hands tho 
district between the Avon and tho Fentland 
Hills, In 637 he ciDsacd over to Ireland with 
a largo army to aid Congal Claen, King of 
TJlster, against tho King of Ireland, but was 
utterly routed at the battle of lilagh Hath. 
After another attack upon the Ang&n' terri- 
tory, in which he was assisted by the Britons 
of Alclyde, he seems to have mllen out with 
this last race upon the death of the gr^t 
Bhydderch Hael, and was slain in battle with 
the new King of Alclyde at Strathcanon 
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(642). On his death, the kingdom of Dal- 
riada reverted to anarchy. 

Dorchester, Dudley Gakletok, Vis- 
count (b. 1573, d, 1632), was ambassador to 
the republic of Venice from 1610 to 1615, 
and to the United Provinces from 1616 to 
1626. During the second Parliament of 
Charles I. he xmdntained the cause of the 
king in the House of Commons, and attached 
himself to the party of Buckingham. In 
May, 1626, he was created Baron Carleton, 
and on July 26, 1628, Viscount Dorchester. 
On December 14 in the same year he was 
appointed Secretary of State, and in that 
capacity advocated peace with France and 
alliance with the Gorman Protestants. Cla« 
Tendon says that his knowledge of “ foreign 
employment, and the condition of other 
princes and nations,’* was combined with an 
utter ignorance of English institutions and 
temper. 

Dorchester. I. in Dorset, a Eoman 
station, called Durnovaria, or Durinum, was 
a place of some importance under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, and was made tlio seat of a mint 
by Athclstan. The remains of the ancient 
Roman fortifications '^re destroyed, and a 
Franciscan priory built from the materials 
in the reign of Edward III. The town was 
incorporated in the same reign, and returned 
two members to' Parliament from the year 
1296 to 1885, II. In Oxfordshire, on the 
Thames, near Wallingford, the scene of the 
baptism of Cwichelm (q.v.), and the seat of 
a famous abbey and of a bishopric which 
was united with the see of London by Remi- 
gius in 1086. 

Dorchester, Catheuine Sbdley, Coun- 
tess X)F (d. 1717), was the daughter of Sir 
Charles Sedley (q.v.), and mistress of James 
II., by whom, in 1686, she was made Coun- 
tess of Dorchester. 8he was more celebrated 
for her wit and vivacity than for her bcautv; 
and notwithstanding her ridicule of the 
Romish priests who thronged his court, 
seems to have maiutained her ascendeney 
over James. After his exile she was marri$a 
to Earl of I’ortmore. 

DozislailS. Ihaac (d. 1649), was the son 
of a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Ho was appointed Judge Advocate of Essex’s 
army on account of his groat knowledge of- 
civil law, and assisted in the preparation <3 the 
charge against Charles I. In May, 164^, he 
was sent as ambassador from the Comiion- 
wealth to Holland, where ho was murdered at 
the Hague by some servants of Monkose, 
headed by Colonel Whitford (May 12 15, ; 

1649). He was buiied in Weetmipter v 
Abbey, but exhumed at the Restoration, t i,; 

Peacock, Army Ziwts e/ Cavaliers and ; 

heads, 

Dorsetf Pebjuob op. In 1897 |bhn7 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, eldest sc^^ of 


John of Gaunt, was created Mari^uis of Dorset, 
as well as Marquis of Somerset ; the title was 
continued in this branch of the Beaufort 
family till the execution and forfeiture of 
Henry, Duke of Somerset, 1463. In 1475, 
Thomas Grey, Lord Ferrers of Groby, was 
created Maremis of Dorset; his grandson, 
Henry, third Marquis of Dorset, and Duke of 
Suffolk, was attainted in 1554. In 1603 
Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, wae 
created Earl of Dorset, Lionel, seventh earl, 
was created Duke of Dorset in 1720. In 1843 
Charles, the fifth duke, died unmarried, and 
the dukedom became extinct. 

Dorset, Thomas Grey, 1st Marquis of 
{d. 1601), was a son of Elizabeth Woodville, 
the subsequent wife of Edward IV., by 
her first husband, Sir Jolin Grey. Sharing 
in his mother’s prosperity, he was created 
Marquis of Dorset in 1475, and escaped tho 
hostility displayed by Gloucester in 1483 to 
all the members of the queen-dowager’s 
family by taking refuge in the Sanctuary 
at Westminster. Escaping thence in safety, 
he joined with his uncle, Sir Richard Wood- 
ville, in an attempt to seize the Tower and 
raise a fleet ; bdt failure drove him once again 
to concealment, until Buckingham’s rebellion 
afforded him another oimortunity of being ac- 
tively hostile to Richarcl HI. This movement 
likewise failing, ho forthwith fled over tho 
sea to make one of tho powerful party of 
malcontents supporting the Earl of Richmond 
in Britanny. On his return from France, 
where he had been left by Henry VII. as 
security for the French king’s loan, he en- 
joyed the royal favour, though during tho 
Simnel imposture he was imiu’isoned in the 
Tower, but soon released. In tho same reign 
he served against the French (1491) ; four 
years later was one of the leaders when the 
rebels wore vanquished at Blackheath. 

Dorset, Henry Grey, 3ri) Marquis 
OF {d, 1654), married Frances, daughter of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and 
Mary, sister of Henry VIII. By her he 
became tho father of Lady Jane Grey. His 
weak and ambitious character caused him 
to lend a ready ear to Northumberland’s 
proposals for obtaining an alteration of the 
succession in favour of his daughter. When 
this plot failed, Suffolk was pardoned on pay- 
ment of. a fino, but in the following year 
raised a rebellion in the midland counties, in 
conjimction with that of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(q.v.) in j^ant. His few troops were defeated 
near Coventry by the Earl of Huntingdon, and , 
the duke, having taken shelter with one of his 
retainers named Underwood, was by him be- 
trayed to his pursuers. Ho was condemned, 
ana executed Feb. 23, 1554, a few days after 
his daughter, Lady Jane Grey. 

Tptler, Sng. under Sdward FI. and Mary, 

Dorset, Thomas Sackville, 1st Eahl.op 
(6. 1536, d, 1608), was the son of Sir Richard' 
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SackviUe. H6 educated at Oxford and 
Cambridge, studied at the Inner Temple, 
av^d served in various diplomatic employments 
on the Continent. Xn 1567 he was created 
Lord Buckhurst^ In 1587 he was ambassador 
to t}ie United Provinces, and succeeded 
Burleigh as Lord Treasurer. In 1604 he was 
created Earl of Dorset. He was the joint 
author with Thomas Norton of the tragedy 
of Qorhodue (1561), the earliest blank-verse 
drama in our language. 

Dorset^ Ghablxs Sackville, 6th Eabl 
OF (5. 1637, d. 1706), sat for East Grinstead 
as Lord Buckhurst in 1660, but declined all 
public employment. In 1675 he became 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and next year 
succeeded to his father’s title. In the reign 
of James II. he was dismissed from the lord- 
lieutenancy of Sussex. He entered into com- 
munication with the Prince of Omngo, and on 
the landing of William, assisted the Mneess 
Anne in her flight from Westminster. He 
became Loixl Clmmberlain, and employed his 
patronage in helping genius and misfortune. 
On the departure of William for Ireland, he 
was appointed in Mary’s Council of Nino. In 
1691 he accompanied William to Holland. 
He was declared by Preston, on the detection 
of his plot, to be in communication with the 
Jacobite court of St. Germains. The accusa- 
tion was probably untrue, although Dorset 
was no doubt angry at William’s leanings to- 
wards tho Tories. Dorset is bettor known as 
the patron of Prior, Dryden, Congreve, and 
Addison, than as a politician. Macaulay thinks 
that “had he been driven by necessity to exert 
himself, he would probably have risen to the 
highest posts in the State.” 

Johnson, Lv/o oj Dorset; Macaulay, Hiet. of 
JEngland, 

Dost BEahomed {d. 1863) was the brother 
of Futteh Khan, the vizier of Mahmood Shah 
in Afghanistan. In conjunction with his 
brothers, ho succeeded to the throne of Cabul 
on the expulsion of Mahmood, brother of 
;Shah .Soojah. In 1834 Dost Mahomod suc- 
cessfully quelled the attempt of Shah Soojah 
to recover Afghanistan, but during this war 
he lost the province of Peshawur definitely 
to Runjeet Singh. In 1836 Dost made over- 
tures to Lord Auckland for arbitration, and on 
his refusal appealed to the King of Persia. 
In 1837 he sent an expedition to Peshawur, 
and at Jumrood won a fruitless victory. In 
1838 overtures for an alliance were made to 
Dost Mahomed, and an embassy sent to Cabul 
under Captain Bumes. Dost Mahomed de- 
clared his willingness to dismiss the Russian 
and Persian envoys, provided the English 
would assist him to recover Peshawur. This 
the Governor-General refused, and Dost 
Mahomed therefore turned to Persia and 
Russia, and the Matter £0^^^ guaranteed the 
defence of Candahar. Thereupon the English 
determined to depose him, and to a^in this 
' . Hist.— 16 . 


object, the Afghan expedition of 1839 was 
despatched. Deserted by Persia, with a 
British army advancing on Cabul, Dost 
JVlahomed fled with a handful of followers to 
the Hindoo Kopsh* After being kindly re- 
ceived by the chief of Khooloom, ho passed 
on to Bokhara, where he was detained the 
Ameer; but on effecting his esciq^o, ho re- 
turned to Khooloom, gathered an army of 
Oosbegs, and crossing the Hindoo Koosh, 
proclaimed a religious war. He was defeated, 
however, September 18th, by Brigadier 
Dannie. After another attempt to raise tho 
county against the English, he surrendered 
to Sir W illiam Macnaughten, and was brought 
to Calcutta. He was released in 1842. In 
tho second Sikh War ho made common 
cause with the Sikhs, and captured Peshawur, 
from which, however, he was shortly after 
driven out. In 1856 — 7 an English army was 
despatched to aid him against tho Shah of 
Persia, who htid seized Herat. Before he died, 
he had succeeded to some extent, at least, in 
nnitiug the Afghan power. On his death, 
which occurred in 1863, the country was 
divided between the partisans of his eldest 
son, and the younger one, Shore Ali, to whom 
Dost Mahomed liad bequeathed his throne. 
[Afghan Wahs.] 

Douglity, Thomas, was Drake’s second in 
command in tho famous voyage of 1577. Ho 
was appointed captain of a Portuguese vessel 
captured near Santiago. Soon after quitting 
the Plato River, Doughty deserted with his 
men, but was soon overtaken, and his crew 
transfoiTcd to Drake’s omi ship, the Pelican. 
On the Patagonian coast the advonturei’S came • 
upon a gibhtit, on whieli, more than fifty years 
before, Magellan had liaiiged hi^ mutineers; 
and this spot was now put into vosh service 
for the execution of Doughty. A court- 
martial was extemporised ; Doughty was found 
guilty, and beheaded, after first embincing the 
admiral and partaking of the holy com- 
munion. A story of the time makes Drake 
to have been tho executioner in person. 

Douglas Castle (in I^narkshire), during 
the wars of Scotland with Edward L, obtained ! 
the name of tho “Perilous Castle of Douglas, 
fi'om tho difliculty of holding it against the 
Bcots. It was tlneo times re-c^turod from, 
the English by Hir James Douglas, and 
its garrison destoyed. About the year 1461 
it wns demolished by James IL’s orders, while 
the earl was absent in Rome. It was, how- 
ever, rebuilt, and was in 1639 garrisoned by 
the Covenantors. 

Douglas, The Family of, is supposed to 
be of liomish origin. The first member of 
the family knowm to history is Sir William- 
Douglas, the friend and supporter of Wallace. 
The vast possessions of the Douglas family in 
the south of Scotland render^ them for- 
midable antagonists to the royal pow er, and 
the fact that Archibald Douglas married a 
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daughter of Bahol’s sister, while the Stuarts 
were only descended from a younger daughter 
of David of Huntingdon, made it at one 
time by no moans impossible that a Douglas 
would succeed in driving the Stuarts from 
the throne. Besides their estates in Scot- 
land, the Douglases had at one time ex- 
tensive lands in England, just as the Percies 
had simihir claims in Scotiand. These claims 
were to have been satisfied for both families 
according to the Treaty of Northampton ; and 
it has been remarked that a slight difference 
in the distribution of the estates of either 
family would have “ inverted their position, 
and made the Percies national to Scotland, 
the Douglases to England.*’ 

Boaffla49, The Peerage of, dates finm 
•Sii* Wiluam Douglas, who was created Earl 
of Douglas in 1357. The earldom came 
to an end in 1455 with the attainder 
of James, ninth carl, after the battle of 
Arkcnholin and the unsuccessful Douglas 
rebellion. The Peerage of Angus had been 
conferred on George, illegitimate son of the 
first Earl of Douglas, in 1389. In the 
Douglas rebellion the Aifguses adhered to the 
.crowajr and got a largo portion of their 
relatives’ estates. In 1633 William, eleventh 
Earl of Angus, was created Marquis • of 
Douglas, In 1703 Archibald, thii'd marquis, 
was created Duke of Douglas, Tho dukedom 
of Douglas became extinct with him in 1761. 
The estates of tho Douglas family wore the 
subject of a protracted law-suit, known as tho 
Douglas Cause^ between tho Duke of Hamilton 
,, and Archibald Stewart, nephew of the Duke 
of DougLis, who obtained the estates by a 
judgment of tho House of Lords in 1771, and 
was croated Baron Douglas in 1790. Tho 
peerage became extinct in 1857. Tho mar- 
quisato of Douglas and earldom of Angus 
passed, jto James, seventh Duke of Hamilton, 

. on the death of Archibald, Duke of Douglas. 

in nCl, who was descended, by a second 
^marriage, from William, first Marquis of 
^P^Douglas (rf. 1633.) [Hamilton.] 

BouglaSi William, Ist Earl of, was 
son of Sir Archibald Douglas. On 
''' -‘1^ return from France, where ho had been 
.^Ucatod, in 1346, his first exploit was to 
drive the English out of Douglasdale andy 
Teviotdale. He was the godson of >; Sir I 
William Douglas, tho Knight of Liddemlo /' 
(q.v.), whom he murdered in Ettrick F(|?est • 
(1353) inrevenge. . In 1356 ho was pi*eiiont ; 
at tho battle of- Poictiors ; and in 1357 liras 
created Earl • of Douglas. On the deatft of ' 
David II. he is said to have intendel to ? 
have disputed the succession of the hou^; of ‘ : 
Stuart, but was bought off by an a;llij|Kice ■ 
between his son and Margaret, daughtei! of ^ 
Robert II. * | ^ 

Douglas. James, 2ni> Earl of l|88), | 
the son of William, Earl of Douglas, ' 


Margaret, daughter of Robert II. < He suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1384. He was renowned 
for his bravery and skilful generalship. ^ In 
1385 he took part in a raid upon England in 
conjunction with a body of French troops 
under John of Vienne. In 1388 he penetrate 
as far as the gates of York, and was carrying 
away Henry Percy’s (Hotspur) pennon to 
Scotland, when he waS met by the Percies at 
Otterbum. This battle resulted in the defeat 
of tho English, who fled from the field, leaving 
their leader. Hotspur, in tho hands of the 
enemy ; but it was dearly purchased by tho 
Scots with the death of the Earl of Douglas. 

Donglas, Archibald, 4th Earl of (<f. 
1424), was the son of Archibald, third Earl of 
Douglas. In 1400 his ambition procured the 
marriage of his sister Marjory with the Duke 
of Rothesay (q.v.), tho heir to the Scottish 
crown, and ho is said to have been piivy to 
the murder of that young prince in 1402. In 
tho September of the same year he headed au 
army collected for the invasion of England^ 
but was defeated and taken prisoner at the 
battle of Hoinildon Hill. On his releascv 
he joined Percy, in whose cause he was again 
defeated and taken prisoner at Shrewsbury 
(q.v.), 1403. In 1421 he crossed over to Franca 
to fight against the English in that country. 
There ho was croated Duke of Touraine, and 
fiilling in the battle of Vorneuil, was buiied 
at Tours. 

Douglas, William, 6th Earl of (<7. 
1440), and third Duke of Touraine, was 
the son of Archibald, fifth Earl of Douglas* 
who died 1439. On succeeding to the earl- 
dom, he incuiTcd the enmity of Sir William 
Crichton, who invited him to pay a visit to the 
young king, James II., at Edinburgh Castle, 
and there, after some form of trial, had him 
beheaded, along with his brother David (1440) . 
The young earl was but some eighteen years 
old at the time of his death. 

Douglas, William, 8th Earl of (^. 
1452), succeeded to tho estates on tho death 
of his father, James the Gross ^1443)'. 
Ho w^as a man of turbulent spirit and vast 
power, possessing a large part of southern 
Scotland. Having been appointed Lieutenant- 
Govomor by James II,, he rapidly concen- 
trated his power by entering into alliances 
with tho l^rls of Oiawford and Ross and 
other groat nobles, and by setting on foot 
intri^es with foreign powers and with the 
English, j^om he had defeated on the 
boraers. in 1450 he passed in state across 
the to siiend the Jubilee in Rome. He 
speedily lost the king’s favour, and was 
deprive of his office : a judgment fofr which, 
howev^, he retaliated by various acts of 
defiance of tho royal authority* He ravaged 
tho lands of many of the kings more imme- 
diate friends, even daring to put to death Sir 
John Herries, and framed the position of 
au independent priao^ ta 1462 Jaixm It 
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summoned him to an interview at Stirling, 
during which the king, enraged at hisinsolenco, 
stabbed him in the throat, whereupon he was 
quickly despatched by Sir Patrick Gray. 
He married his cousin, Margaret Douglas, the 
“ Fair Maid of Galloway,^* and so re-united the 
possessions of the house of Douglas. 

Pitsoottie, Chronicle, 

Donfflas, James, 9tu Earl of (d. 1488), 
was the orother of William, Earl of Douglas 
(stabbed by James II. of Scotland), whom he 
succeeded as head of the family. Fob., 1452. 
Almost his first act was to nail a defiance of 
the king to the walls of the Parliament House, 
charging him with murder and perjury. He 
then declared war against James, for which 
act his lands were subsequently declared for- 
feited to the crown by an Act passed in 1454. 
But before long the Angus branch of his own 
family sided with the king, and in 1456 the 
Earl of Douglas was defeated at Arkcnholm, 
two of his brothers perishing in the battle. 
James Douglas was compelled to seek refuge 
in England, where he remained until ho was 
taken prisoner in a border foray, 1484, and 
was soon after confined in the monastery of 
Lindores, where he died in 1488, the last of his 
lino. 

Douglas, Sir Archibald (d. 1333), was 
the youngest brother of the famous Lord 
James Douglas, and a W'arm adherent of 
David II. In 1362, having defeated Edw’ard 
Baliol at Annan, he made a successful mid into 
Cumberland. On the capture of Sir Andrew 
Murray (1333), Douglas w’as chosen Kogont 
of Scotland ; but in tho same year he was de- 
feated and taken prisoner at Ilalidon Hill, 
and shortly afterwards died of his wounds. 

Douglas, Sir George {d, 1547), w^as a 
brother of Archibald, sixth Earl oi Angus. 
Having given offence to James Y. of 
Scotland, he was banished to England along 
with his brother (1528) . Some years later he 
took part (1632) in a raid on Scotland, to 
which country he did not return until the death 
of James V., 1542, when his forfeiture was 
rescinded. He was one of the Assured Lords 
(q.v,), and was urgent in promoting the mar- 
riage of Mary with Edward, but did not do 
much real service to Henry VIII., except by 
giving good advico to his aml)as8ador, Sir 
Ralph Sadler. He perished at tho battle of 
Pinkie (1547). 

Dougla4S. James, Lord (d. 1330), called 
-^'MThe Good,^’ was tho son of Sir William 
Douglas, the friend of Wallace. 3Iany stories, 
more or loss incredible, are told of him, 
as 'Of most of the other patriots who were 
fighting for Scotland at this time. He was an 
afio and gallant partisan of Robert Bruce, 
hk first exploit in the king’s cause being the 
capture of the castle of Douglas from the 
English in 1306, and the massacro of its 
ganison. He was in ooxnmgnd of one of the 


divisions of the Scottish army at Bannock- 
burn in 1314, and in the same year ^nied 
Northumberland in conjunction with Edwaid 
Bruce. On the departure of Robert Bruce for 
Ireland, in 1316, tho charge of the kingdom 
was committed to Douglas, who managed to 
defeat all attempts at invasion on the part of 
tho English nobles. In 1319 ho invaded 
England tq create a diversion in favour of tho 
beleaguered castle of Berwick, and won n 
complete victory at Milton, in Yorkshire, In 
1327, whilst on a similar expedition, ho sur- 

? rised the English camp by night at Stqnhopo 
^ark, in Durham, cutting, it is said, the very 
ropes of King Edward’s tent. Later on, ho 
w^as one of tho Scotch commissioners at the 
conclusion of tho Treaty of Northampton. 
After tho death of Bruco (1329), Douglas set 
out on an expedition to Palestine for the 
purpose of convoying the king’s heart to 
Jerusalem, but being divorted from" his 
original enterprise, was slain in battle with 
the Moors in Andalusia, 1330. His body w^as 
brought back to Scotland, and buried at. 
Douglas. 

Dalrvmple, Annals of Scotland; Burton, Hist^ 
of Scotland. s 

% 

Douglas, Sir William {d. 1353), the 
Knight of Liddesdale, was taken prisoner 
(1332) by Sir Antony do Lucy in a raid into 
Scotland, and by order of Edward HI. was^ 
put in irons. On his release, ho did good 
service against tho English, whom he ex- 
pelled from Teviotdale (1338). In 1342 he 
took Alexander Ramsay prisoner owing to- 
a private feud, and starved him to death in 
his castlo of Hermitage ; but this crime waa 
pardoned by David II., who even mado its 
I)erpctrator Governor of Roxburgh Castlo. 
Douglas was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, and while in captivity,, 
entered into treasonable negotiations with 
Edward HI. Ho was assassinated in 1363, 
whilst hunting in Ettrick Forest, by his god- 
son, William, Lord Douglas. 

Balrymple, Annals of Scotland, 

DouglaBBe'bellion,TitE(146l). When :; 
William, the eighth Earl of Douglas, returned: 
from Romo in 1451, he found the king’9 
movements directed by Crichton, and 
unable to brook a sense of inferiority, he per- 
suaded his own dependants and the Earls of 
Craw’ford and Ross to enter into a con- 
federacy wdth him. In Februaiy, 1462, he 
was murdered by James’s own hand, leaving 
his title and estates to his brother James, who 
at once took up ams to avenge his relative’s 
fate. • ^ough reconciled to the king for a 
time, ho soon grew"^ restless, and entered into 
treasonable communications with tho Duke of 
York, and even sent a letter of defiance to 
Jamos,who soon drove him tO the hordel^s, where, 
however, tho rebellious tiobleman gathered 
a force of 40,000 men, and was forced to 
retreat to Fife. At Arkenholm the two armies 
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met) but the |M)wer of Douglas was thhmed 
by the desertion of his kinsman, the Earl of 
Angus, and the defection of the Hamiltons. 
Ab^doned by almost all liis followers, the 
Earl James fled to Annandale, and thence to 
England. His estates were declared for- 
feited by the Scotch Parliament, and in 1484 
the earl Mmself was taken piisoner while in- 
.vading his native land, and condemned to 
lead a monastic life till his death (1488). 

Bover, called by the Homans Dubris, was 
a place of considerable impoilance in the 
early history of England. It was one of the 
Cinque Ports, and a very usual port for em- 
barlmtion to the Continent. It was here that 
Eustace, Count of Boulogne, committed the 
outrage which led to the banishment of Godwin 
(1051). At this time the town hold its pri- 
vileges by supplying the crown with twenty 
ships for fifteen days. Harold founded a 
castle here. After the battle of Hastings the 
town was burnt by William’s troops, and a 
few years later Eustace of Boulogne attempted 
. to seize it by force during WilHam’s absence 
abroad (1067). It was taken by the French 
in 1206; in 1520 it was* the scene of Henry 
VII^J^’s interview with Cliarles V., and in 
1670; of the negotiations which led to the 
'Treaty of Dover. [Cinque Ports.] 

Bover, The Treaty or (1670), was con- 
•cluded between Charles II. and Ijouis XIV., 
'Chiefly through the instrumentality of Charles’s 
sister, the Duchess of Orleans. By this treaty : 
r—(l) England and France were to declare war 
against Holland ; and England was to receive 
the province of Zeeland in case of success. 
(2) The Prince of Orange was, if possible, to 
receive an indemnity. (3) Charles was to assist 
Louis to make good his claim on the Spanish 
succession, and to receive as his reward Ostond, 
together with any conquests he might make 
in South America. (4) Charles was to receive 
A subsidy of £300,000 a year from Louis; 
‘^These four clauses compriscil the whole of the 
ublic treaty, which was signed by JShaftes* 
ury and the other ministers, but there were 
.secret clauses known only to Clifford, Aiding^ 
ton, and Arundel, by which Charles was to top 
establish Eoman Catholicism ; while to enable 
!him to crush any opposition in carrying out 
this scheme, Louis vras to give him £200^0(M|. 
A year and 6,000 French troops, ^ '•/. 

Banke, Hist, of Eng,; Macaulay, Hist, of ^ng, 

Bowning, Georob (d, 1684 P), was meihber 
for Carlisle in 1657. It was he who scenis to 
have first suggested that the ** Instrumeii| of 
Government^’ should be abolished, and aiiew 
constitution, which inimed at reproducing|the 
old constitution und^ a dynhsty of Orom^lls 
substituted for it. After the Be8toratioi| he 
was English ambassador at the Hague, ^nd 
in 1664 was strongly in favour of mafing 
reprisals on the Dutch, a course b! conduct 
which was adopted, though not in the kite’s 
name. A year later he proposed in the Hj^se 


of Commons that the method of contracipg 
government loans through the goldsmiths 
should be abolished, and that the Treasury 
should constitute itself a hank; and when 
his plan was adopted, he received a subordinate 
part in that department of State. In 1672 he 
was again ambassador in Holland, and in 167$ 
had once more to defend his. financial schemes 
in the House, but this time without effect. 

Bowns, The Battle op the (1666), was 
fought between the English fleet, commanded 
by the Duke of Albemarle, and the Dutch, 
under De Ruyter, De Witt, and Van Tromp. 
The battle lasted for several days, com* 
mencing on the Ist of June. On the 3rd^ 
Albemarle retired, after setting fire to his 
disabled ships, and late in the evening was 
joined by his colleague, Piince Rupert. 
The l)attlo was one of the most obstinate and 
bloody of all the indecisive battles fought 
between the Dutch and the English in the 
seventeenth century. . 

B’Ojrley, Colonel, the president of the 
first military council in Jamaica (1666), suc- 
ceeded Major Sedge wicke as governor, and by 
his severe measures compelled the disbanded 
soldiers to colonise the island for England, in 
accordance with the wishes of Cromwell. 

Brake, Sm Francis (5. 1645, d. 1696), was 
bom at Tavistock, in Devonshire. Early 
inured to a sea life, he accompanied his 
relative, Sir John Hawkins, to the Spanish 
main, and subsequently, in 1670, undertook a 
voyage on his own account to the West Indies. 
In 1672 he sailed with two vessels to make 
reprisals upon the Spaniards for the previous 
losses he Imd sustained at thoir hands, and 
made an unsuccessful attack on Nombre de 
Dios. On his return to England, Drake was 
at first emidoycd by Elizal^th in Iicland; 
but in 1577 sailed, with her sanction, on 
another expedition. Ho plundered all the 
Spanish towns on the coasts of Chili and 
Peru, captured immense booty, and finally 
crossing the Pacific Ocean, returned to 
England round the Cape, thus circumnavi- 
gating the globe. On arriving in England, 
he was knighted by the queen, in re- 
cognition. of his daring (1680). Five years 
later, Sir Finncis was sent with a fleet to the 
West Indies, where ho captured the cities of 
Santiago, St. Domingo, and Carthagena. In 
1687» during the preparations for the Spanish 
Armada, he commanded a fleet which did 
much dapiA^ in the port of Cadiz, where he 
is said to h^o burnt 10,000 tons of shipping; ^ 
an operation which he styled “ singeing the 
King of Spain’s beard,” He then captured 
an immense tieasure-ship off the A^res, and 
returned home in time to take a very active jgart 
in the defeat of the Armada, as vice-admiral 
of the fleet. In 1695, in conjunction with 
Sir John Hawkins, Drake sailea 6n an expe- 
dition to the West Indie^ but nothing effectual 
was .done.; and Sir Framas died cm board hia 
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own Bhip oft Porto Bello^ Jan. 28, 1506, 4md 
was buried in mid-ocean. 

Southey, Lives of the Admirals; Furohas, 

Pilgrims; Barrow, Naval Worthies; Froude, 

Hiit.ofNng, 

Dmpiev^S Letters (1724) is the name 
of a pamphlet written by Swift against the 
new copper coinage which the government 
were attempting to introduce into Ireland, 
and the monopoly for coming which had 
been granted to a pei*son named Wood. They 
profess to be the production of a certain 
M. B., a drapier, or draper, of Dublin, and he, 
writing as an ignorant, unskilled shopman, 
gives utterance to his own apprehensions of 
ruin. While professing extreme loyalty to the 
king, the honest shopman shows, or attempts 
to show, that the patent was imjust, to begin 
with ; t^t its teims had been imringed, and 
that the new coins themselves were base. In 
this publication Swift hit the public taste of 
Ireland, and became unrivalled in popularity. 
So great was the impression produced by tins 
work, that the patent had to be withdrawn 
from Mr. Wood, who w'as, however, compen- 
sated by a pension of £3,000 a year. 

Droffhedais noted in history as being the 
place where the Papal legate Papera held a 
synod in 1152, on which occasion the authority 
of the Roman Church was gi’oatly strengthened 
in Ireland. It was at this town that Poynings^ 
Act was passed in 1494, and about the same 
time a mint was established there. In Decem- 
ber, 1641, Drogheda was besieged by O’Neil 
with a largo force of Irish, but was for 
three months successfully defended by Sir 
Henry Tichbome. On Sept. 3, 1G49, Crom- 
well appeared before the town, which had 
been garrisoned by Ormonde with his best 
regiments, most of them English, alto- 
gether 2,500 men, commanded by Sir Arthm 
Aston, an officer of great reputation. On 
the 9th the bombardment began; a storm 
attempted by the Puritans on the 10th failed, 
and the gtin’ison refused to surrender. On 
the 12th the storming of the place was again 
attempted, and succeeded, after a desperate 
struggle. The whole garrison w^as put to 
the sword, and Sir Arthur himself had his 
brains beaten out. Cromwell admits “that 
the officers were also knocked promiscuously 
on the head except two.” Altogether, it 
seems that about 4,000 people perished, about 
half of whom must have been unarmed — so, at 
least, it would appear from the depositions of 
eye-witnesses. In 1690 Drogheda surrendered 
to William III., directly after the battle of 
the Boyne. 

CromwelYa Letters; Carte, Life of Ormonde; 

Froude, £ng, in Ireland,. 

Droit d’Aubaino is an old rule by 
which the property of a deceased foreigner was 
claimed by the State unless the defunct man 
had a special exemption. Thh rule was not 
peculiar to England, but common to other 


countries. The derivation of the word 
“aubaine” has been variously explained as 
from alibinatuSf or advena. 

Droita of Admiralty are the rights 
claimed by the government of England on 
the property of an enemy in time of war. 
It has been customary in maritime war to 
seize the property of an enemy if found 
within our ports on the outbreak of hostilities, 
and this is then considered as forming part 
of the Droits of Admiralty, Prizes captured 
by non-commissioned vessels are also said to 
bo subject to the same conditions. In the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars largo 
sums were obtained by the enforcement of 
these regulations, but for the most part tho 
money so gained was devoted to the public 
service. By an Act of William IV.’s reign 
tho Droits of Admiralty for that reign were^ 
to be put to public use, and the Lord High 
Admiral is no longer in possession of 
claim to tho tenth part of property captured 
on the seas. 

Kent, Commentaries ; Bonner, Law Dictionary ; 

Burrell, Law Dictionary, 

Dmids, The, wore tho priests od^ the 
Goidelic Celts in Britain, Druidism, abcord- 
ing to Prof. Rh^s, having been adopted from 
the pre-Celtic population. Caesar says that 
there were in Gaul only two classes who 
obtained any consideration, the common people 
being in a condition little above slavery. 
Those two classes were the noble order,. 
Equites, as Caesar calls them, and tho priestly 
order, the Druids. The last presided over- 
all the religious functions. They had the 
care of public and private sacrifices, and they 
intei’pretcd tho religious mythology. To 
them tho youth flocked in crowds for instruc* 
tion. They were too, wo find, the judges in 
all cases, both criminal and civil, settling' 
questions of disputed boundaries or affairs of 
inheritance, as well as those connected with 
infractions of the law. If any one refused to- 
abide by their decision, they could inflict on 
him the penalty of excommunication or inter- 
diction from the sacrifices, which derived 
him of all his civil rites, and cut him off froih 
all commerce with his fellow-men. At their 
head was one chief Druid, who succeeded by 
election. Generally, tho claim of one person 
to succeed to the vacant post was universally 
recognised ; sometimes, ho-wever, disputed 
claims led to bloodshed. Once a year all the 
people who had any cause for hearing 
assembled in tho most central part of Gaul, 
the country of tho Ermites (Charl^, and 
were judged by the Druids: much, one 
fancy, as the Israelites were judged by their 
judges. As has been already said [Celts], 
Britain was considered^ asocial nursery 
of Druidism. 

Caesar tells us, aa a distanetion, that the 
Germans had no Druids, But if by this were 
meant the Germans had no sacerdotal 
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daM, the, statement certainlv requires modi- 
fication. .The Germans, like most pf the 
Aryan races after their earliest days, had 
a class of priests who stood side by side with 
their kings or chiefs. The Celtic Druids 
were, wo may fool sure, a sacerdotal doss, of 
the same kind as that which was found among 
their kindred nationalities: that is to say, 
their essential function was to stand foremost 
in the sacrifices, and to preserve by oral 
tradition the mythic histories, whether of 
gods or hei'oes, which had been composed in 
verse, as well as to compose fresh forms when 
required.' They were both priests and bards : 
gleemen, as the Saxons said, or, as the Norse- 
men would have said, scalds. This was their 
essential character. It was in degree chiefly 
that their functions difierod from those of the 
priests of, say, the heathen Saxons. The Celts 
were undoubt^y, as Cajsar describes them, a 
very religious peopile, and being such, they 
had raised their priesthood to' a position of 
exceptional power, and from this exceptional 
position arose their functions as judges. 
Wo easily gather this much from Caesar^s 
account of Druids; for wo see that the 
eitlMement of thoir decrees was not 
secured by ordinary legal, but by distinctly 
•religious, penalties: they forbade men the 
'Sacrifices. If the people had not been ex- 
< ceptionally religious, this penalty would not 
have carried with it such exceptional terrors. 

. Being raised to such a high position, it is 
probable that the Druids took unusual care to 
Tence themselves round with the mystery of a 
priestly caste ; but tho theory that they had 
<a great and secret philosophy, which by oral 
tradition they handed down far into the 
Middle Ages, is an extravagant notion which 
has been cherished by enthusiastic and 
uncritical minds. [Buehons.] 

Boget de Balloquet, Ethnoginie GavXoiu^ toms 
hi. ; H. Oaidoz, Esquisie de la Religion Gauloiae. 
and Lu Druides et la Gui de Chene; Fustai 
de Coulangea in the lUvue Celtique^ tome iv. ; 

^ . Bhys, Celtic Heathenimn (liibbert Lectures). 

I DnimclO|rv The Battle of, was fought ou 

Ihe borders of llanarkshire and Ayrshire, June 
' 41, 1679, between a i>arty of the Covenanters ! 
' ’trho had been surprised at a conventicle 
. nnd the royal troops under Claverhouse. The 
dovenanters, led by Balfour of Burleigh and; 
Mackston of HatbiUet, were victorious. , 

-• 

Bmincrabf The Battle of (965), Was 
fought between Duff, King of Alban, fand 
Colin, son of Indulf, a rival claimant t(^ the 
throne. The latter was completely defeitod. 

Brnmmond, Sin Gobdon (5. 177% 
1854) was one of the:Knglish genmls dupngl 
the American War of. 1812-14. In 18]^ he 
defeated the Americans at Fort .08Wego|hnd ^ 
soon afterwards ^ihed a second victory .bver 
them at Lundy's Luxe. In August of jhat 
year, howWer, he was himself defeated at 


Fort Erie. In 1815 he was appointed 
Governor-General of .Canada. 

DjfumxiiOlld. Thohas, Permanent Under- 
secretary for Ireland from 1835 to his death 
in 1840, was bom in 1797 in Edinburgh, 
became an ofiicer in the Boyal Engineers, 
and was employed in the Government survey 
of Ireland, and subsequently in the Boundary ^ 
Commission rendered necessary by the Reform 
Bill of 1832. Attracted to politics, he became 
I Permanent Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle. 
He was largely responsible for the organisa- 
tion of the Royal ’ Irish Constabulary (1836). 
His policy was to govern Ireland by ihe 
ordinary law, recognising the grievances of 
the people and pursuing a conciliatory policy 
towards the Catholics. He was bitterly 
attacked by the landlord party, and.^ the 
aphorism “ Property has its duties aa well as 
its rights ** was coined by him in a reply to 
a protest from the Tipperary magistrates. 

Li/et by Barry O'Brien. 

Dnunmond, Sir William {d. 1828), en- 
tered Parliament in 1795 as member for St. 
Mawes. In 1796 ho was sent as envoy ex- 
traordinary to the Court of Naples, and in 
1801 he was appointed ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. Sir William was more distin- 
guished as a scholar than as a diplomatist, 
and published several learned works. . . 

Bnmkeu Parliament, The (1661), 
was the name given to the ultra -Royalist 
Scotch Parliament elected just after the 
Restoration. It restored the liords of the 
Articles (q.v.), and annulled all Acts of the 
preceding twenty-eight years. 

Drury. Sir William (d, 1579), attained 
consideraole fame in the reign of Elizabeth 
as an able general and administrator. In 1567 
he was in command of the border forces, and 
in 1570, in conjunction with Lennox, took 
Hamilton from the Duke of Chatelherault. 

In 1673 he conducted the sie^e of Edinbuigh 
to a successful issue, and received the than^ 
of the queen. Three years later Druiy was 
made President of Munster, and inaugurated 
hia entrance upon the office with a succession 
of vigorous measures. He died at Cork, 1579. 

Dryden, John (5. 1631, d. 1700), was edu- 
cated at Westminster and Cambridge. At the 
Restoration he appears to have changed his 
politics ; for after having, in 1669, written an 
elegiac poem On the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
we ksni in 1660 ready with another in 
honour of the new king. From this time therov^) 
hardly occurred any political event of impor-^ 
tance that is not alluded to in his pages. . The 
Dutch were satirised in 1662 ; and ffve years 
later the wonderful-events of 1665 — 6 were 
celebrated in the Amm‘ Mir ;;In 1681 
he published his greatest work, Absalom and 
Aohitophely a political satire, directed, mainly 
aminst the intrigues of Sbafteshury and 
Monmouth on the question of the accession of 
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the Dake of York.‘ AH the characters in this 
poem are intended to represent the chief 
statesmen of the d^ under the thin disguise of 
Hebrew names. Thus David is Charles II. ; 
Absalom, his favourite son, the Duke of Mon* 
mouth ; Achitophel, the Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
while the versatile Duke of Buckingham ap- 
pears as Zimri. The attack on Slmftesbury 
was before long continued in The Medals 
while by the next year, in the Religio Laici^ he 
again engaged upon one of the leading 
topics of the day, defending the Church* of 
England against the attacks of the Dissenters. 
Under James II, Dx’jrden turned Homan 
Catholic, and his pension as Laureate, an 
office to which he had been appointed about 
the year 1668, was renewed after a temporary 
cessation. Shortly after this the poet’s grati- 
tude evinced itself in the publication of the 
Jlind and the Fanther (1687), another political 
and religious poem, in which the “milk- white 
hind, unspott^ and unchanged,’’ represents 
the Church of Rome; while the panther, “the 
noblest creatui*e of the spotted kind,” stands 
ior the Church of England, and other sects 
are represented under the guise of various 
beasts. With the Revolution his various 
offitics were taken away from him, and he 
henceforward confined himself to purely poet- 
ical work. 

An edition of Drydon's Ifor/cn, with a Life by 
Sir Walter Scott, was xmblished in 1803, and has 
been revised and re-issued by Mr. George Saints- 
bury. 

^ Bublia: has been from the very earliest 
times a place great importance in Irish 
history. Its name bespeaks a Celtic origin, 
and it has been identified with the Eblana 
of Ptolemy. In the ninth century it fell 
into the liands of the Ostmen, or Danes, 
who, with occasional reverses, kept their 
looting in Ireland till the time of tho Eng- 
lish conquest. In 1171 tho town was unsuc- 
cessfully besieged by Roderick, King of Con- 
naught, vdth an immense host of Irish ; and in 
tho same year was the place where Henry II. 
received the homage of tho Irish chiefs. Tho 
government of Dublin was then confeiTod on 
Hugh de Lacy. In 1207 the new English 
colony was granted a charier, and two years 
later was nearly exteniiinated by a native 
rising, which has given to tho day of its oc- 
currence the title of Black Monday. Richard 
11. appears to have virited Dublin twice, and 
was being entertained there when news came 
of Bolingbroke’s invasion. In 1501 a charter 
' of Queen Elizabeth founded Trinity College 
mud the University of Dublin. A new Uni- 
versity was founded here hy tho Irish 
University Act of 1908. In 1646 Dublin 
was besieged by the Papists, and was 
next year, sazrendered to the Parliament- 
surian • forces, After the Rayofution of 
1688, James L held a Parliament in this city, 
which, however, fell into the hands of William 
IIL sooii after battle of the In later 


times Dublin has been tho head-quarters of 
several plots and seditious prajects, such as the 
plot of Lord E. Fitzgerald (1798), of Emmett 
(1803), tho Fenian Conspiracy of 1867, and 
the plot of the Inrincibles in 1 882, [Iueland.] 

Bnblin, The Treaty of, conducted by 
Ormonde on behalf of Charles I. and the Irish 
Council of Kilkenny, became substantially, 
after the failure of Glamorgan’s mission, tho 
public part of Glamorgan’s treaty (q.v.), jind 
was concluded on March 28, 1646. The Papal 
nuncio and Owen Roe O’Neil strongly op- 
posed it, and a synod at Waterford excommu- 
nicated all who adhered to it. It was practi- 
cally set aside hy tho Irish advance on Dublin. 
Clarendon, Hist, of the Reh. ; Carte, Ormoude^ 

Bnclair Episode. In 1870 six British 
vessels were seized by tho Gemans at Du- 
clair in the course of their military operations, 
and sunk in tho Seine; their crows, moreover, 
it was said, wore treated with brutality. 
This excited considerable irritation in Eng- 
land. On explanations being demanded, 
Prince Bismarck showed himself ready and 
desirous to avoid all cause of quarrel bv^tis- 
factorily explaining away all causes of ml^ce, 
and oft'ering tho fullest componsiitiou to tho 
parties entitled to claim it. 

Bu^ey, ^in Edmund (d. 1510), was 
ono of the unprincipled agents of Henry 
VII.’s rapacity, to which ho contrived to 
lend a kind of legal- support hy founding it 
in many cases upon a revivjil of obsolete 
sbitutos. In 1492 he accompanied Henry to 
Franco, and it was on his return from this 
expedition tliat ho united with Empson in 
inaugurating that system of exaction for 
which ho hjis obtained so uncn\dablo a 
notoriety. In 1504 he provides an example 
of the completeness of Henry’s power at 
that time by his appearance as Speaker of ; - 
tho House of Commons, while tho king con- ^ 
ferred upon him also tho rank and Office 4'. 
of a baron of tho Exchequer. Dudley and;:? 
his partner Empson wore naturally very un-:^ \ 
popular; they were men, to use tho wordi 
of Bacon, “ whom tho people esteemed as. > 
his [Henry VI 1 .’s] horse-leeches and shearers, 
bold men and careless of fame, and that 
took toll of their master’s grist.” On the 
death of Henry VII., his successor could find 
no better way to ensure popularity at tho 
opening of his reign than hy the surrender to 
the people’s fury of these agents of his father’s 
oppression. Dudley and Empson were apeord- 
ingly arrested oh a cliarge of high treason, 
were at once condemned, and executed in 
August, 1510. So general was the disgust 
and indignation which Dudley and Empson 
had excited, that it was thought necessary to 
pass a special Act of Parliament to prevent 
the recurrence of the illegalities of which they 
had been guilty. ^ 
gftcon, Henry 7X1, 
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Dndleyf Lobd Guilford (d. 1654), son of 
the Puke of Northumberland (q.v.), was 
married in 1553 to Lady Jane Grey (q.v.), 
whose claim to tho throne the duke int^ded 
to assert on the death of Edward VI. Upon 
the fiiiluro of his plot, he was condemned to 
death in company with his wife, but tho 
sentence was not carried into effect till 1554, 
when the insuiTcction of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(q.v.) and tho solicitations of Simon Rcnard, 
the ambassador of Cliarlos V., induced Mary 
to order his instant execution. [Grey, Lady 
Jane ; JMaiiy.] 

Proude, Hiat, of Eng. ,* Stowe, AnnaU ; Sir 
H. Nicolas, Life of JUidy Jane Qreg. 

Dudley, Sill Andrew, brother of the 
Puko of Northumberland (q.v.), was sent in 
1553 to the Emperor Charles V. for tho 
purpose of mediating between the Spaniards 
and the French. In the same year ho received 
instructions from hie brother to bribe tho 
King of France to Eond an army to England 
in furtherance of the scheme for placing Lady 
Jane Grey on tho throne. For this ho was 
put on his tinal and condemnod to death, but 
was forwards reprieved.* 

Dudley, Sir Henry, a cousin of tho 
Puko of Northumberland (q.v.j, formed (in 
1556) a conspiracy in favour oi the Princess 
Elizabeth, the avowed object of tho plot being 
to free England from tho yoke of Catholicism 
and Spain. Elizabeth was to bo married to 
Courionay, Earl of Devon, who bid been the 
cause of the previous rebellion of 1554. A 
plan was also laid to carry off a largo amount 
of Spinish silver from tho Treasury ; but the 
whole plot was betrayed by one of the accom- 
plices, named Thomas White, and most of tho 
conspirators were aiTosted. Dudley himself, 
however, escaped abroad. 

Dudloy and Ward, John William 
, Ward, 4th Earl of (b. 1781, d. 1833), was 
elected member for Downton in 1802, and soon 
% ^tinguished himself as a speaker in the House 
f^'Cf Commons. In 1820 he succeeded his father 
the peerage, and on the formation of Can- . 
hing’s ministry became head of the Foreign 
Office (1827), in which capacity he signed the 
Tireaty of London, and the same year was 
raised to the dignity of an earl. In 1828 he. 
left tho Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet with 
Huskisson and Palmerston, and died a few 
years later, in 1833. He was a man of 
centric manners, with a habit of think^j^ 
aloud. It was of him that Bogers wrote |ds 
celebrated couplet — | 

They say Ward has no heart, but I deny it : I 
He has a heart, he gets his speeches by it.*’ | , 

Duelling. The . practice of daell|^ 
seems to have originate from the^ Teutojiuc 
custom of trial by battle. But it is evidint 
that this method of deciding rights ^d 
not exist in England before tho ConquMt. 
Under William the Conqueror it was rib* 
dered compulsory only between two Noruu|iis, 


but was gradually extended in certain cases 
to both races. This law, though it had lon^ 
fallen into desuetude, was not finally abrogated 
till 1818, after it had in the preceding yeav 
been claimed as his right by a certain Thornton^ 
who was accused of murder. The practice o€ 
duelling.not as a solemn appeal to heaven for 
justice, int for the satisfaction of a personal 
affront, has arisen from the legal custom, and 
does not seem to have occurred in England 
earlier than the sixteenth century, though 
it became very common indeed in tho next 
one, and so continued till the last generation. 
It was not till about the year 1843, when 
Colonel Fawcett perished at the hands of his 
brother-in-law, that the public feeling was 
unmistakably expressed against the custom. 
After this, the army, in whose ranks the 
sense of honour and claim to satisfy it by 
shedding blood, might bo supposed to l>e 
strongest, was forbidden to have recourse to 
this practice under heavy penalties. This 
regulation, mainly brought about by the 
humanity of the Prince Consort, seems to 
have been of almost equal effect in every class 
of the community, and duelling in England 
has now been for many years a thing of the 
past. 

Duff, King of Alban, was the son of 
Malcolm I., and succeodod Indulf, 962, In 
965 he defeated Colin, son of Indulf, at Drum- 
crub, but was expelled by him in 967. 
Duff took refuge in Forres, where he was 
slain at the Bridge of Kinloss, 967. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland, 

Dufifindale, The Battle of (1549), re- 
sulted in a complete defeat of tho Norfolk 
rebels, under Robert Ket (q.v.), at the hands 
of the royal troops under Warwick. 

Duffdale, William (5. 1605,^. 1686), 
one ofthe most famous of tho English seven- 
teenth century antiquaries, was descended 
from an old Lancashire family. Manying at 
the early ago of seventeen, he soon settled at 
Blyth, in Warwickshire, where his enthu- 
siasm for the past was kindled by the ac- 
quainianoos he mado there. In 1635 ho was 
introduced to Sir Henry Spelman, like himself 
a famous antiquary, and before long com- 
menced collecting materials for his great 
work, the Monasticon Anglicanum, Fearing* 
the ruin to our national monuments thAt 
might ensue iihtn the Civil War that was on 
tho point Uf .braaking out, in 1641 he made 
copies of all the principal monuments in: 
Westminster Abbey and other great English 
Churches and cathedrals. Next ^lear he 
.^.attended Charles I.’s summons to York, and 
was present at Oxford when it surrendei^ to 
tihe Parliament in 1646. After the Restora- 
{ tion he was appointed Garter king-at-arms. 
" Besides his great work, the Monasticon Anglic 
; canam, the recognised authority on Eng^h 
.monastic foundations — first published in 
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separate volumes 1655, 1661, 1673 — ^Bugdale 
was the author of the Antiquities of Warwiek-‘ 
thire (1656), the History of St, FauVs Cathe-* 
dral (1658), Origines Mieiaks (1666, &c.),the 
Baronage of England (1675 — 6), and A Short 
View of the Late Troubles in England (1681), 
being an account of the rise and progress of 
the Civil War. All these works, except the 
last, are perfect mines of valuable infonna- 
tion, and m many cases are the more remark- 
able from being, in some instances, the first 
serious attempts in their various lines. 

DnkOy the highest title in the English peer- 
age, originated in the reign of Edward III., 
who in 1337 created his son, the Black Princo, 
Duke of Cornwall. The first instance of a 
]>erson not a member of the royal family 
being created a duke is Robert do Yore, who 
in 1386 was made Duke of Ireland. The title 
has been very rarely given, and at present 
there are but twenty-two dukes of the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of the piinces of the 
blood royal. The word “ duke is a heritage 
of the Roman Empire, under which the 

duces ” were military leaders ; from 
Merovingian and Carolingian times it passed 
into the nomenclature of medimval Europe, 
where England was one of the last countries 
to adopt the title. Etymologically it is the 
same word as the Italian doge.’* 

Dumbarton, the fortress of the 
Britons,’* is a lofty rock on the right bank of 
the Lower Clyde, Originally it was called 
Alclu3'd, and was the chief town of the 
Strathclyde Welsh. Its later name must 
have been given by the Piets. In 756 it 
was taken by the Piets and Northumbrians 
under Egbert. Granted to John Baliol by 
Edward I., it was in 1562 given up by Arran 
to Queen Mary, and held for her hj^ Lord 
Fleming. It was to Dumbarton that the 
queen was trying to force a passage w'hcn 
she was defeated at Langsido, 1568. In 1571 
it was taken from Henry by Captain Craw- 
ford, and in 1640 it fell into the hands of the 
Covenanters. 

Dumnouia, Damxonia, or Wkst Wales. 
The British kingdom in the south-western 
peninsula of England. Besides the quite 
separate Dumnonii of the district round the 
Roman Wall, there was in Roman times a 
tribe called the Dumnonii, who occupied the 
whole country west of the modern Hampshire 
and the Bristol Avon. Some recent inquirers 
have regarded them as Goidelic in race, and 
therefore to bo distinguished sharply fi'om 
their British (Bx^homc) neighbours. But, 
if so, it is difficult to see how the Brythons, 
driven westwards by the Saxons, were ablo in 
their defeat to conquer and assimilate these 
Goidels, for in later times the speech of 
Cornwall certainly was more kindr^ to the 
Brythonic than the Gk)idelic group of Celtic 
languages. Perhaps there romaiziM traces of 


an earlier race, though the Dumnonii were 
roughly Brythonic. AnyhoW, the sixth cen- 
tury saw a Celtic race still supremo in these 
regions, and, by its possession of the lower 
Severn valley, in communication with tho 
“ North WoIml *’ bej’^ond tho Bristol Channel. 
In Gildas’s time, the tyrant Constantine was 
king of this region ; but with the advanco of 
tho West Saxons westwards, the Dumnonian 
kingdom was forced into narrower limits. 
The conquests of Ceawlin in 577 (battle of 
Deorham) separated it from tho modem 
Wales. Tlio victory of Cenwealli at Pen 
drove tho Brytwcalas** over the Parret 
(658), and the talcs of Armorican migration 
attest tho disorganisation of tho defeated 
race. Centwino extended the West Saxon 
State as fur as tho Exc, and Geraint, the 
Dumnonian monarch was signall}’’ defeated in 
710 by Inc, whose organiwition of the Sher- 
borne bishopric, and rofoimdation of Glaston- 
bury Abbey, shows the completeness of his 
conquests. Yet even in Egbert’s time tho 
West Welsh retained their freedom, and 
revenged their defeat, if not conquest, in 815, 
by joining tho Danes against the West Saxon 
Brotwalda. Their defeat at Hengestosdun 
(835) may have led to their entire subjection, 
let it was only temporary ; for Exeter con- 
tinued to be jointly inhabited by English and 
Welsh until Atholstun expelled tho latter; 
an act which led to tho confinement of the 
Welsh to tho modern Cornwall. When they 
were subdued directly to tho West Saxons we 
hardly know; but no king of the West Welsh 
can bo proved to have existed later than the 
Howel who did homage to Athelstan. The 
retention of the Celtic language, at least till 
the end of the seventeenth century*, still 
marked off Cornwall from tho rest of the 
country. But the last trace of any separate 
organisation was tho appointment in 1061 of 
Odda as Earl of tho “ Wealas.** The modem 
duchy is of much later date. Even in Domes- 
day there are hardly any British proper names 
in tho old Dumnoniu, though to this day the 
gi-eat majority of tho place-names among the\ 
dwellers of tho moro western portion aro 
purely Celtic. 

The orij^nal authorities are a few meagre 
eutiies in the chronicles, Welsh and RugUsh, 
of battles. Philology and local antiqtdties may 
give something more. Por a modem account see 
Palgrave’s Englitth Commonwealtht I., pU. 403 
— ill, and 11., cclxiii.— cclxiv. (with an attempt 
toestablish the succession of West Welshkings.) 
For the ethnological question see Bhjfe* Celtic 
Britain; and for the ancient Dumnonii. £lton*a 
(h‘igins of English History, pp. 288—238, Pol- 
' whole’s History of Cornwall gives curicitta details 
of the survival of the Cornish language. 

tT.F.T.] 

Dunbar, Black Aonbs of. In 1339 the 
Earl of Salisbury laid siege to the fortress of 
Dunbar, which was defended in the absence 
of its governor, the Earl of March, by his 
wife Agnes, the sister of Randolph, Efiii 
of MuiTay. So successful was the Countess 
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in her resistance to the English that the 
English leader ivhs obliged to withdraw his 
forces. 

Dunbar, The Battle op (April 27, 1296), 
resulted in a complete victo^ for the EngUsh 
forces under Edward I. and EarlWarenne over 
the Scots under the Earl of Athol and Sir 
Patrick Graham. 

^ Dnnbar, The Battle op (Sept. 3, 1650), 
resulted in a complete victory, for the Parlia- 
mentary army under Cromwell, Monk, and 
Lambert, over the Scots under David Leslie. 
Leslie had taken up a strong position, and 
fortified all the heights between Edinburgh 
Castle and Leith. Eor a whole month Leslie 
kept his impregnable position till it seemed 
that Cromwell must be starved into submission. 
Fearing this fate, the English general removed 
to Dunbar, where ho could command the sea, 
and Leslie followed him along the slopes, 
settling finally upon the hill of Don, cutting 
off the retreat of the enemy, and looking down 
on them in the town. On the night of 
Sept. 2nd the Scottish army forsook its strong 
position and foolishly d<^(;ended to the lower 
groimd. Leslie’s caution had been overcome 
by tne rash zeal of the preachers in his camp. 
At daybreak Cromwell ordered his whole 
force to advance against the Scottish horse, 
which was crossing the glen of the Broxburn 
in advance of the main body, and before they 
had time to form their lines they were driven 
back on their own ranks behind, and the day 
was lost. It was on this occasion that Crom- 
well uttered his momonible quotation as the 
sun cleared away the mist from the hills and 
showed the certain rout of his enemies, “ Let 
God arise, and let His enemies bo scattered.” 
Three thousand men perished in this engage- 
ment, and nearly ton thousand were taken 
prisoners. From Dunbar Cromwell passed on 
to Edinburgh, and in a short time all Scotland 

^ was in his power. 

^1. . Carlyle, CromvoelVB Letters and Speeches, 

Dunbar Castle, in Haddingtonshire, 
rWas granted to Gospatric, Earl of March, by 
1 Malcolm Canmore. It was taken by Edward 
I, and Earl Warenne, April 1296, and in 

'1^14 it gave shelter to Edward II. after his 
flight from Bannockburn. In 1339 it was 
successfully defended for nineteen weeks 
against the Earl of Salisbury by Black Agnes 
of Dunbar. It was garrisoned by French 
troops during Albany’s regency in the ti^ 
of James Y., who greatly strengthened Its 
fortifications after its evacuation by 
forei^ers. It gave shelter to Mary aM 
Damley a^er the murder of Eizzio, 1561, c^d 
again received the queen, this time in com- 
paiiy of Bothwell, on ihe rising of the C%- 
fodorate Lords, 1567. Its castle was destroyij^ 
by the i-egent Murray. ii 

' Dunoau, Adam, 1st Yiscodnt CAMPiot- 
DOWN (5, 1731. d, 1804)^ entered the navy ed!§^ 


inlifo. In 1749 he served in the Mediterranean; 
under Keppel, and in 1755 was sent out to 
America in the. fleet whitdi conveyed General , 
Braddock’s troops. . He was wounded in the 
attack on Goree, and obtained his lieutenancy 
soon after the battle. In 1761 ho took part 
in the expeditions against Belleisle and 
Havannah, and was entrusted by Keppel with 
the difficult task of landing the troops in 
b^ts. In 1779 ho was employed in the 
Channel till he accompanied Kowey to the 
relief of Gibraltar, and in the action of 
Jan. 16, 1780, Duncan did as good service 
as any one, and was so hardly used in the 
battle that he had not a ^t wherewith to 
take possession of his prizes. In 1782 ho 
proceeded again to the relief of Gibraltar, on 
this occasion under Lord Howe, and in 1787 
was made rear-admiral. Seven years later he 
received the command of a fleet stationed in 
the North Sea, and in tliis office had to watch 
the Dutch fleet at tlie Texel. Meanwhile the 
mutiny at the Nore broke out, and Admiral 
Duncan found liimself left with only two 
ships to blockade the enemy. His fiimness 
upon this occasion contributed in no small 
degree to the suppression of this outbreak; 
but at the same time he kept up the semblance 
of a watch upon the Dutch admiinl. Later, 
by retiring to Yarmouth, ho gave Do Winter, 
the Dutch admiral, an opportunity of putting 
out to sea. The chance was immediately 
taken by the Dutch, while the English fleet 
made every effort to cut off their retreat. On 
Oct. 11, 1797, ho managed by skilful tactics 
to get between the enemy and the land. He 
then broke through their lino, and after a stub- 
born contest off Camperdown gained a complete 
victory,' capturing two frigates and eight lino- 
of-btittle ships, including the admiral’s ship. 
Duncan was at onco rewarded by a peerage 
and a largo pension. He remained, however, 
for two years more in the North Soa before 
coming home to spend his last days in retire- 
ment. Ho died suddenly in London on Aug. 
4, 1804. [Camterdow’n.] 

James, Naval Hist.; Alison, Hist of Europe; 

Stanhope, Hist, of Eng, 

* 4 

Duncan I., King of Scotland (d. 1040), son 
, of Crinan, lay abbot of Dunkeld, succeeded 
^ bis maternal grandfather Malcolm, in 1034, 
Defeated before the walls of Durham in the 
first year of his reign by Eardulf, Earl of 
Northumbria, Duncan next attempted to 
wrest C^aiititneBS from Thorfinn, Earl of 
Orkno 3 r, in order that he might bestow it 
upon his relative Moddan. In this attempt, 
however, the king was worsted in ^ naval 
' Engagement near the shores of the Pentland 
^orth, and in a battle at Burghhead, in Elgin; 
^About this time,* his general, Macbeth 
rMormao^ of Moray, went over to Tliorflnn’s 
;side, and slew Duncan by treachery, near 
Elgin, Aug. 14, 1040. Duncan, who is called 
in the Sa^ !^1 Huhdaspn (hound’s son), 
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mamed a daughter ol Si^nurd, Earl of Korth- 
umberland. It is from the legendmy accounts 
preserved of the incidents of this reign and 
the next that Shakespeare has fomm the 
basis of his great tragedy Macbeth. . . 

Burton, Hist, of SsotUmd ; Bobertson, Barly 
Kings of Gotland, 

Bunoan II.9 King of Scotland (s. 1094, d, 
1094), though some obscurity surrounds his 
birth, was, probably, the son of Malcolm Can- 
more by lus first wife. When quite a boy, in 
1072, l)uncan was sent as a hostage to the 
English court after the Treaty of Abemethy. 
There he remained till 1 093, when, with Norman 
aid, he succeeded in driving his uncle, Donald 
Bane (q.v.), from the Scotch throne. Six 
months afterwards, however, Donald procured 
his murder at the hands of Malpcdir MacLean, 
Mormaor of Meams. The scene of this crime 
was Mondynos, in Kincardineshire, and a 
huge monolith that is still found there 
probably commemorates the ' event. The 
secret of his fate seems to bo in the hict that 
he was a Norman by education and character, 
and had perhaps agreed to hold the kingdom 
as a vassal of the English sovereign. He 
does not seem to have ever been fully recog- 
nised except in Lothian and Cumbria ; for the 
Gaelic districts north of the Forth w^ero at 
most only divided in his favour. He married 
the daughter of Torpatric, Earl of Northum- 
berland, by whom he is said to have had a son 
William. 

Bobertson, EarJy Kings of Scotland ; Burton, 

Hist, of Scotland, 

Dnncoiube, Charles, was originally 
^‘a goldsmith of very moderate wealth,” 

He amassed a large fortune by banking, 
and purchased for £90,000 the estate of 
Helmsley, in Yorkshire. He subsequently 
accepted the place of Cashier of the Excise, 
from which he derived great wealth ; 
but Montague dismissed him from the 
office because ho thought, with good reason, 
that he was not a man to bo trusted. 

In 1()97 wo find him defending Sunderland 
in Parliament. He accused Montague of 
peculation, but failed to make good the 
charge, and was in turn accused of fraud and 
forgery in connection with the Exchequer 
Bills. A bill of pains and penalties 
.was accordingly brought in against him, after 
Jie liad previously been sent to the Tower and 
4)xpelled the House. The bill, providing for 
the confiscation of the greater part of his 
property, and its application to the public 
service, passed the. Commons. . It was felt, 
however, that the measure was open to censure. 

And that his jud^had strong motives for 
voting against hm. Urged by these and 
other reasons, the Lords threw out the hill, 
and the {prisoner was released. He was, how- 
ever, again arrested by order of ittie Commons, 
and kept in prison for the r^nainder of the 
ficssion. 


Bnildallc is noted as the scene of the 
great defeat suffered by John do Courcy 
at the hands of the Irisn (1180). In 1560 
the town was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
O’Neils; and, in 1649, Dundalk surrendered 
to Cromwell. 

IDundal]^ The Battle of (Oct. 5, 1318), 
was fought dfuring the invasion of northern 
Ireland oy the Scots imder Edward Bruce. 
Edward Bruce had 3,000 men with him; 
among the commanders were the De Lacys. 
The Anglo-Irish army was led by John de 
Berminguam. The victory was won at the first 
onset of the English forces; twenty-nine 
bannerets, five kmghts, and eighty others 
fell on the Scottish side. Bruce himself was 
killed, and his head was sent to Edward as a 
trophy. This battle put an end to the Scottish 
invasion. 

DnndaSf Henry, Viscount Melville 
(b, 1742, d. 1811), was the son of Hobert 
Dundas, who was for many years President 
of the Court of Session. Having adopted 
the bar as bis profession, he made his 
way with wonderful rapidity to the top of 
the ladder, being Solicitor-General in 1773 
and Lord- Advocate two years later. In this 

position he threw himself eagerly into poli- 
tics, abandoning the law. Attached to a 
ministry which, after a long period of office, 
was at last falling beneath a weight of obloquy, 
Dundas exhibited so much spirit and ability 
that he was at once recognised as promising 
to rise to the highest power. Not the smallest 
source of his rising reputation was the minute 
knowledge he displayed with regard to 
Indian affairs. On the fall of North’s minis- 
try, Lord Kockingham was not slow to avail 
himself of Dundas’ s services, which were em- 
ployed in the treasury of the navy, an office 
wliich he hold also under Lord Shelburne. 
Ho retired, however, on tho formation of the 
Coalition (1783), but did not have long to 
wait before he resumed his old post under . 
Pitt. In Juno, 1788, he resigned that 
place to become President of Qie Board 
of Control with a seat in the Cabinet* 
With Pitt he resigned in 1801, and 
raised to tho peerage. In 1804 he again 
followed Pitt into office, and was appointed 
First Lord of tho Admiralty, where he re- 
mained until 1806, when ho was impeached for 
misappropriation of public money durinjg his 
former period of control over the Navy. Trea- 
sury. Pitt defended his faithful follower and 
colleague with his utmost ability but a 
strong case was brought against him, and 
when tho numbers on division vwere equal, tho 
Speaker gave his casting Vote against Lord 
Melville. Pitt was quite broken down by the 
blow, and did not live long ®n.ough to see the 
censure reversed by the Lords in 1807, after 
which the name of Lord Melville, which had 
been erased, was restored to the Privy Council 
Ust. He bad jv^tired, however, to Scotland, 
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and never ap^ain took any part in public 
affairs; and in retirement he died in lllay, 
1811. That Dundas had been guilty of 

» culpable laxity in transactions relating 
lie money,*' no one can doubt ; but no 
loss had accrued to the State in consequence, 
and it was undeniable that he had exhibited a 
most praisewortiiy energy in taking some 
steps to remedy the hopeless confusion and 
mismanagement which nad for many years 
prevailed at the Admiralty. 

Annual Register; Grenville Papers; Pellew, 
Sidmtmth} Bassell, Fox; Cunningham, Eminent 
JBngliehmen, 

Dundee, in Forfarshire, was granted by 
William the Lion to his brother David of 
Huntingdon (q.v.). It was taken from the 
English by Robert Bruce in 1306, by Edward 
Bruce, 1313, and pillaged by the Protector 
Somerset. In 1645 it fell into the hands of 
Montrose, and in 1651 was stormed by Monk, 
who put the garrison to death. 

Dundee, Viscount. [Gbaham, John.] 

Dnndonald, Thomas Barnes Cochrane, 
10th EiBL op (5. 1775, 1860), after brilliant 

service against the French as commander of 
the Speedy and of the Fallas, entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Westminster, and so 
excited the enmity of tho authorities by his 
attecks upon naval administi^ation that when, 
in 1809, ho failed in his gallant attempt to 
destroy tho French fleet oft Brest, he was put 
upon half- pay. In 1814 he was charged with 
haying circulated lying news of the Fall of 
Napoleon in order to make money on tho 
Stock Exchange, and though innocent, he 
was cashiered and imprisoned. In 1817 and 
subsequently he distinguished himself in tho 
naval service of Chili, Brazil, and Greece. 
In 1832 he received a free pardon, and bectune 
a rear-admiral. 

DuufenulillO, in Fifeshirc, was long a 
favourite residence of tho Kings of Scotland, 
S|\. eome of whom wore buried in the monastery 
;:‘.;which was founded by Malcolm Cunmore and 
, %umt by Edward I. in 1304. 

: : Dnilgal, the son of Sealbach, obtained 
/ the throne of Dalriada by his father’s abdica* 
tiion in 723. Ho was soon afterwards driven 
out by Eocluiidh, the head of the Cinel 
Gabran, who subsequently resisted Dungal’a 
attempt to regain tho throno at Ross Foichen, 
though the old king, Sealbach, hud hiii^lf 
issued from his monastery to assist his |6n, 
727. On the death of Eochaidh, 733,1 ho 
regained the kingdom of Dalriada, bi]| a 
year afterwards was compelled by Ailfpia 
MacFergus to take refuge for a tim^ in 
Ireland. In 736 Angus invaded Dalri|&, 
imprisoning Dungal and his brother. | 
Chrott. Piete and Scots ; Robertson, Early k^gs. 
Dnngauhill, Battle of. TheEn^sh 
army under Colonel Michael Jones Ipre 
defeated the Irish on August 8, 1647- Bix 


thousand of the latter fell, while the ikiglish 
loss was inconsidexable. 

Dungannon Convention, The j^Sept. 
8, 1785), is the name given to the meeting of 
the representatives of 270 of the Irish Volunteer 
companies assembled at Dungannon under 
Grattan’s influence. These delegates passed 
several resolutions, the object of which was to. 
secure Parliamentary reform for Ireland; if 
the English government objected to them the 
supplies were to bo withheld. A convention 
was to have met at Dublin had not the Duke 
of Rutland prevented this by his firmness. 

Froude, Eng. in Ireland; Grattan’s Lt/o. 

Dnnkeld is chiefly remarkable as being4he 
site where Constantino, King of the Piets from 
789 to 820, founded a church, perhaps about tho 
year 796, to which Kenneth MacAlpin trans- 
ferred the relics of Columba from Iona in 851. 
This last event marked the date of the final 
decay of the ecclesiastical rule of the Abbots 
of Iona, whose representatives, as heads of 
the Pictish Church, were henceforth to be 
tho Abbots of Dunkeld. In time Dunkeld 
Abbey fell into the hands of a lay abbot, 
wliilo the bishopric of Fortrenn, which in 
earlier times had been filled by tlie Abbot of 
Dunkeld, passed on to Abernethy. One of 
the most famous names in early Scottish 
history is that of Crinan, lay Abbot of Dunkeld, 
whoso son Dumian became King of Scotia. 
Duncan’s giandson, David I,, either restored 
or established it as a bishopric about tho year 
1127. [See below.] 

Dunkeld, The Battle of (Aug. 21, 1689), 
WHS a victory gained fly the Cameronians over 
the Hilfhlandors, and followed closely after 
Mackay’s victory at St. Johnston’s. The dis- 
orders in the Highland army had increased, and 
Lochiol had left them in disgust. Meanwhile, 
the Scottish Privy Council, against Mackay’s 
wi^h, had sent a regiment of Cameronians to 
garrison Dunkeld under Cloland. Cannon, 
at the head of 500 men, advanced against tho 
town. The outposts of the Cameronians were 
speedily driven in; but the greater part of the 
regiment made its stand behind a wall which 
surrounded a house belonging to the Marquis 
of Athol. After all ammunition was spent, and 
when both Cloland and his successor in com- 
mand, Major Henderson, had been shot dead, 
the Cameronians succeeded in setting fire to 
the houses from which the Highlanders were 
firing on mem. Soon disorder spread among 
tho Highland host, and it returned hastily to- 
wards Blair. “ The victorious Puritans 
threw their caps into the air and raised, with 
one voice, a ^Im of triqmph and thanks- 
giving. The Cameronians had good reason to 
be jo;^ul and thankful, for they had finished 
the war.” 

Dunkirk. The port of Dunkirk was 
throughout the seventeenth century the heacU 
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qtuitters of pirates attd priyateers who preyed 
oA British commerce. Accordingly, when 
Cromwell allied himself with Louis XIV. 
against Spain (March, 1657), it was stipulated 
that Dunkirk and Mardyke Bhould| be be* 
sieged by a combined French and ‘English 
army, and belong to England when captured. 
Six thousand men, first under Sir John 
Boynolds, afterwards under General Thomas 
Morgan, formed the English contingent. 
Mardyke was captured in September, 1667, 
and Dunkirk besieged in the following May. 
On June 4th, a Spanish army under Don 
John of Austria, ana the Prince of Conde, in 
which the Dukes of York and Gloucester were 
serving, attempted to inise the siege, and was 
defeated with great loss. The town sur- 
rendered four days later, and remained in 
English hands till 1662, when it and its 
dependencies were sold to Louis XIV. for the 
sum of five million livres (Oct. 27, 1662). 
The attacks on English trade still con- 
tinuing, Dunkirk was unsuccessfully attacked 
by a combined Dutch and English fleet in 
1694, and it was stipulated by the Treaty of 
Utrecht that the fortifications should be 
destroyed, and the port blocked up (1713). 
This stipulation was repeated by the Treaties 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748) and Paris (1763). 
Novei-theless, the city and port were con- 
tinually restored, and in the years 1778 to 
1782, tho coimirs of Dunkirk captured 1,187 
English vessels. In 1793 it was besieged by 
an English army under the Duke of York, 
with the intention of retaining it as a com- 
pensation for the expenses of the war, but the 
victory of Hoondschotten, by which the corps 
posted to cover his operations was forced 
to retreat, obliged the duke to abandon the 
enterprise. 

DtlllXUllflr, John, Lord Ashburton (5. 
1731, d, 1783), was called to the bar in 1756, 
and was six years later employed in defending 
the English East India Company against the 
complaints made by its Dutch rival. In 1763 
he defended Wilkes, and in 1767 was ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General, an office which he 
held till 1770. It was he who, in 1780 
(April 6th), brought forward the memorable 
motion, “ That the influence of the crown 
has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished,” a resolution which was supported 
by Fox, and carriedby a majority of eighteen. 
George III. was severely wounded by this 
and the following votes, feeling, as he said at 
the time, that they were levelled at him in 
person. Two years later Dunning became 
Ohancollor of the Duchy of Lancaster, under 
Lord Bockingham’s administration, and was 
raised to the peerage hy the title of Lord 
A^hurton. 

Dnnottar (Dun Kother), in Kincardine^* 
ahire, a few miles south of Stonehaven, is 
memorable for its siege by Brude MacBile in 
68^1. ' It was again boalegdu in 694, and in 


900 was the scone of the murder of Donald 
VI. by the Danes. In 934 Athelstan advanced 
as far as Dunottor with his invading aimy. 
The castle of Dunotter was taken by Sir 
William Wallace in 1298, and by Sir Andrew 
Mory, 1356 ; in 1646 it was besieged by Mont- 
rose, and taken by Crom well’s troops, 1651. 
The castle belonged to tho family of the 
Keiths, Earls Marischal. 

Dunstable, The Annals of, comprise one 
of tho most valuable of the monastic chronicles. 
They extend from the Incarnation to the year 
1297, and are particularly valuable for tho 
reigns of John and Henry III. llicy are 
published in the Bolls Senes under the 
editorship of ]Mr. Luard. 

Dunstable^ The Tow of, in Bodford- 
sliire, is known in English history as the place 
where the barons met in 1244, and ordered 
the papal envoy to leave England ; and where 
tho commissioners for tho divorce of Queen 
Catheiine sat in 1533, Dunstable was the 
seat of a great abbey of monks, and was 
made the property of the foundation in 1131. 

Dnnstan, St., Archbishop of Canterbury 
(960 — 988), the son of Heorstan and Cyneth- 
ryth, was bom near Glastonbury, Two 
of his kinsmen were bishops, and others 
were attached to tho court, while hiS 
brother as reeve” looked after the 
secular interests of Glastonbury Abbey4 
Kings Athelstan and Edmund lived ver}^ 
often in that neighbourhood, and Dunstan 
began both his court lifo and monastic train- 
ing at a very early age. He became guar- 
dian of the ‘^hord” of Edmund, and was 
consequently rewarded with the abbacy when 
still very young. Glastonbury was thou 
only a monastery in name, served b)! 
married secular clerks, though oven in i6 
degradation very famous, and largely fre- 
quented by Irish pilgrims as tho shrine ol 
St. Patrick. Dunstan reformed this state of 
things, in tho interests of education rathef 
than as a fanatic of asceticism. Many talcs 
are told of this early period of DunsW*S 
life, which are to bo received only with the 
utmost caution. Nearly all the details ^ 
his biography are mythical. In 946 Edred 
succieeded Edmund. Ho was very sickly, 
of tho saiuc age us Dunstan, and the pro- 
bable companion of his youth. Dunstan, 
who had closely attached himself to the 
king’s mother, Eadgifu, and other great 
ladies, now be^n his political career. His 
policy resulted in the brilliant successes of the 
West Saxons, under Edred, culminating in 
the conquest of Northumbria from the Danes 
and tho assumption of the title of Omsar by 
tho English king in 965. But Dunstan still 
continued his activity as a teacher at Glaston- 
bury, and refused the bishopric of CJroditon. 
The death of Edred led to a reversion of 
Dunstan’s policy. He had “aimed at the 
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unity of England under the West Saxon 
BasileuSy but giving home rule to each state/* 
This policy was disliked by the West Jfexon 
nobility, who regarded the vassal kingdoms 
as their own prey, and desired to make each 
state a dependency of Wessex, ' Their in- 
fluence triumphed at the accession of Edwy, 
a boy of under fifteen. The ordinary details 
of the story of Bunstan’s fall are quit© in- 
credible, but it remains a fact that the next 
year saw him banished. His stay at a great 
Benedictine abbey in Flanders first brought 
him in connection with the monastic revival 
with which his name has been so closely as- 
sociated. Meanwhile the dependent states re- 
volted from Edwy, whose ministers, besides 
their reactionary policy, had set themselves 
too much against tho monks to retain their 
position. The Mercians and Northumbrians 
revolted, and chose Edgar king ; ho recalled 
Bunstan and made him Bishop, first of Wor- 
cester, and then of London as well. His re- 
tention of a chapter of secular canons at both 
sees shows that he was at least not zealous for 
the monastic cause. On the death of Edwy, 
Wessex also acknowledged Edgar, and 
Bunstan was made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and for a second time his policy triumphed. 
The glorious reign of Edgar the Peaceful 
was the result of tho realisation of Bunstan’s 
ideas. Tho hegemony of Wessex was estab- 
lished on a firm basis, without the dcgiuda- 
tion of the other states. In ecclesiastical 
affairs also the monastic question came to a 
head, but how far Bunstan was identified 
with this movement it is hard to say. As a 
Benedictine, he doubtless preferred monks to 
secular canons, but ho was no fanatic to force 
them on a reluctant race. In his own sec he 
did not expel the canons, but in lilorcia, where 
the fervour of monasticism was perhaps needed 
to repair the Banish ravages, monks came in 
everywhere. But JEthelwold of Winchester, 
father of monks,*’ was the real monastic, 
ll^hero, although the late biographers of 
^«j{p>unstan connected naturally his great name 
Vf'^th what to them was tho gieat movement 
" 'bi tho age. His spiritual activity, how- 
was rather the activity of teacher and 
' < Oi^niser, and after all he was moi'e of a 
atatj(»man than an ecclesiastic. If the coro- 
nation of Edgar at Bath was his work, and ' 
if it was a conscious reproduction of the 
ceremony which made Otto I. Emperoi of 
Kome^ his claim to statesmanship muswbe 
exceptionally high. I 

With Edgar's death a new period of An- 
fusion begins. Alter the troubled reigii of 
Edw'ard, the accession of Etholred 
Unready put power again into the 1 
of Bunstan’s enemies, and ended finally 
political career. We do not know who 
tlio ruler of England during Etheh 
minority ; but it does not seem to have bien 
Bunstan. He lived on till 988, devoting|ys 
last years to tho government of hin diof^ 


and his province, aiid in. the puinuits of 
liteiutore, music, and the finer handicrafts, to 
which he was ^ways addicted. In )iis old 
age, as at Glastonburv in his youth, he 
reverted to the same studies and objects. .. He 
was, as Bishop Stubbs says, tho Gerbert, 
not the Hildebrand, of the tenth century. 
The unreal romances of later biographers 
that have obscured his life in a cloud of 
myth must be disregarded for earlier, if 
scantier, authorities, if we desire to find out 
what tho real man was. 

The materials for Dunstau's bicMpmphv ore 
collected by Dr. Stubbs, iu bis Meinonals c/ 
Dunstaiif in the Bolls Series. The Introduction, 
contains all that is known of the saint’s career. 
Dr. Stubbs’s collection includes a life by an 
almost contemporary Saxon monk, which, 
nevertheless, lias a large legeudo^ element, 
and later biographies^ Adalbert and by C^bem, 
and still later by Eadmer and William of 
Malmesbury, to correct Osbem’s mistakes. It 
is from these later sources that accounts like 
Milman's in Latin Ckriatianity are drawn, and 
which consequently give entirely false im- 
pressions of the subject. Hume’s famous 
account represents the reaction against tho 
monastic idea that insnired Osbemand Eadmer. 
Like that iu most of tne ordinary histories it is 
historically worthless. Mr. Bobertsou’s Essays 
on Dunsian's Policy, and the Coronation of Edgar, 
in his Historical Essays are extremely sugges- 
tive, but their theories are not always based on 
definite facts. [T. F. T.] 

Dupleix, Joseph {d, 1750), was appointed 
Governor of Pondicherry for the French East 
India Company in 1742. Before this final 
promotion he had spent over twenty years in 
the East, where ho had acquired an enormous 
fortune. The outbreak of the war in 1744 
gave him, as he thought, an opportunity for 
establishing the French ascendency. Labour- 
donnais, tho French admiral, captured tho 
town of Madras, and Bupleix, acting as 
Govemor-in-chief, and intending to destroy 
all the English settlements, refused to ratify 
tho treaty which provided for tho restoration 
of the town. But this act of perfidy was 
rendered useless by tho Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapello (1748), which stipulated for an ex- 
change of conquests in India. On the death 
of the Nizam-ul-Mulk of tho Deccan, and the 
dispute for the succession between his son, Nazir 
Jung, and his grandson, Muzuffor Jung, Du- 
pleix formed a confederacy with Chiinda ^hib, 
the pretender to the Carnatic, and Muzuffer 
Jung to oust the English candidates, Nazir 
Jung and Mohammed Ali, and eventually, as 
he hop^ dr^ye the English from India. ' The 
whole Qafliatic was overrun by the French, 
and the En^ish and their nabob were coopod 
up in Trichinoj^ly. Bupleix was equally 
successful in the jDeccan. A conspirq|Cy broke 
out at his instigation. Nazir Jung was mur- 
dered, and Muzuffer Jung,Msuming the vacant 
dignit 3 r, conferred the nabobsmp of the 
Camatio bn Chunda Sahib, and the ^^ce- 
roj’altjr of all India south of tho’ Kietna on 
Bupleix. Clivers daring expedition to and 
defence of Aroot divided the forces of the 
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allios, and tha long string of successes. which 
followed, caused the complete failure of Du- 
pleix’s plans. As his success desertedfhim 
Ms' employers became alienated. In 1754 he 
was recalled, to die in misery and poverty a 
few years afterwards in Paris. 

Baplillf The Battle of (Aug. 12, 1332), 
was fought in Strathearn between Edward 
Baliolfthe leader of . the discontented barons, 
and the army of David II., under the Earl of 
Mar. Baliol, though at the head of a much 
smaller body of men, and in a most dis- 
advantageous position, won a complete victory, 
owing to the over-confidence of the royalist 
troops. 

Buquesne, Pout. [Fort DuarssNE.] 

Burham. This city is chiefly memor- 
able in .early English .history* as the site to 
whidh the bishop and clergy from Holy 
Island finally transferred the relics of St. 
Aidan to escape from the ravages of tho 
Danes towards tho end of the tenth century. 
The town seems to have suffered at the hands 
of William the Conqueror, when he laid waste 
the North in 1070. Tho same king built a 
castle here in 1072. Some twenty years later 
Bishop William of St. Calais commenced to 
build tho great cathedral (1093). In later 
history, Durham was, for its position near the 
borders, a place of great military importance 
in tho wars between England and Scotland. 
As the seat of the courts of tho Paktine juris- 
diction of its bishop, it was a place of much 
political importance. Its chapter was ex- 
ceedingly wealthy; and tho plan of Oliver 
Cromwell, to establish a university out of 
the capitular revenues, was revived and car- 
ried out in 1833. [Palatine Counties.] 

Burhiailli John Geougb Lamrton, Eakl 
op {b, 1792, d, 1840), descended from one of 
the oldest families in England, was the son 
of William Henry Lambton, After serving 
for a short time in a regiment of hussars, ho 
was returned to Parliament in 1814 for the 
county of Durham, and soon distinguished 
himself as a very advanced and energetic re- 
former. In 1821 he brought forward a plan 
of his own for Parliamentary Reform. In 
1828 he was raised to the peerage with the 
title of Baron Durham. When the ministry 
of Lord Grey was formed in Noveinber, 1830, 
Lord Durham became Lord Privy Seal. 
During the diflSculties which arose out of 
the Belgian question, he was sent to St. 
Petersburg on a special mission as suc- 
cessor to Lord Heytesbur}'. The object 
of Ms journey was to persuade the Rus- 
sian cabinet to give immediate instruc- 
tions to the Russian plenipotentiaries in the 
London Conference to co-operate, on behalf 
of' his Imperial ^Majesty, cormally and oifec- 
tiyely, on whatever measures r m^ht ap- 
pear to be best calculated to efiEect lihe eiirly 
execution of the treaty. Russia, however, 


was as yet unwilling to join the Western 
powers in measures of coercion towards Hol- 
land, and hence tho mission was a failure. In 
1833 he was created Earl of Durham in reward 
for his serriccs of tho previous year when 
Beni on the special mission to Russia, a court to 
which he was accredited ambassador in 1836. 
In 1838 ho was sent to Canada during the 
time of the Canadian Rehellion. His firmness, 
and arbitrariness, though they saved Canada, 
excited groat opposition [Glbnblo], which 
was increased by his lavish display, and when 
his Canadian policy was attacked by Ijord 
Brougham, the ministry threw him over. 
He was recalled and returned to England, 
whore he died soon after at Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight, in July. 1840. 

yiit7iurtl Register: S. Walpole, Hist of Enj, 
from 1815, 

Burham, Simeon op {d, 1129), was a 
historian who appears to have boon a monk 
and precentor ot Durham. He was certainly 
living in 1104, and probably died in 1129, 
as for that year his great work is continued 
by a different hand. Tho chief writings^ 
attributed to him are a history of Christianity 
in Northumbria, and a history of tho Danish 
and English kings from the time of Bodc’s 
death to the reign of Henry 1. Ho appears 
to have i)rosorvcd many facts of Anglian 
history which are not to bo found in any of tho 
existing versions of the An Saxon Chronicle^ 
and which would otherwise have entirely 
perished in those ages when, after tho irrup- 
tion of tho Danes, Northumbria was little 
better than n waste. But it is doubtful 
whether all the works that pass under his 
name are really to be ascribed to his pen. 

The worhs of Simeon of Durham were printed 
by Twysden, in his Scriptores Decern. They 
have also been published by the Surtees Society 
and in tho Bolls Series. 

Burotriges, The, were an ancient British 
tribe, occupying the present county of Dorset. 
Prof. Rhys considers them to |^vo been, like 
the Dumnonii of Cornwall drii Devon, in 
the main Goidels— that is, members of the 
earlier Celtic invasion, and therefore mpre» ; 
likely to be to a considerable extent infused 
with tho blood of the pre-Celtic races — rathet* 
than Brythons. 

Bhys, Cellic Britain, 

Burward, Allan (d. 1268), was Justfciar 
of Scotland in the middle of the^ thirteenth 
century, and married to an illegitimate^ 
daughter of Alexander II. Ho served with 
great credit in the French wars under Hen^ 
III., who afterwards supported Ms cause' in 
Scotland. The Durward family was opposed 
to the influence of tho great Norman family 
of the Comyns, and succeeded in wresting the 
young king, Alexander HI*,' from his subjec- 
tion to th(.*ir rivals. This wa# accomplished 
by tho seizure of Edinburgh Castle, after 
whidh the aspect of affairs in Scotland looked 
so serious that Henry III. was obliged to 



como northwards and personally adjust the 
government (1266J, But the party of the 
Comyns soon gained ground, and Allan 
Durward was forced to flee to England, where 
he seems to have been always in favour with 
JHenry III. The Comyns, however, lost their 
gpmt leader, the Earl of Menteith, upon which 
Allan Durward seems to have secured his old 
position. At the close of the thirteenth century 
Nicholas de Soulis, one of his descendants 
through his wife lilaryoz, claimed the suc- 
cession to the throne of Scotland, a claim 
which, to some extent, explains the charge 
brought against Allan, in his lifetime, of 
intriguing with the Pope for the legitimisa-' 
tion of his wife, so as to make her next heir to 
the throne. 

Dynham, John, Lord (d, 1509), was a 
Yorkist leader who, in 1459, aalli^ forth 
from Calais, and, proceeding across to Sand- 
wich, captured two of the Lancastrian nobles, 
Lord Rivers and Lord Scales, whom ho led 
back with him to Calais. He was also en- 
gaged in the battle of Towton, and for his 
services received large grants of 'land from 
Edward IV. , • 


Badmev (5. circa 1060, ef. 1124) was a monk 
of Canterbury, and the confidential adviser of 
Anselm. He was elected Bishop of St. Andrews, 
but, owing to a misunderstanding, was never 
consecrated. He wrote several ecclesiasti«il 
biographies and theological tracts, besides a 
Life of St. Anselm (Vita Amelmi)^ and a 
History of His own Times (Historia Novo^ 
rum), extending from 959 to 1122. Both 
these works ranlc very high as authorities for 
the reigns of William H. and Henry II., and 
the Vita Anaelmi is one of the chief sources 
of information with regard to tho archbishop. 
Eadmer’s w^ks were published at Paris^ 
1721. [AK8m.M.] 

Wharton, Anglia Sacra ; Wright, Biograph/kk 
Brit* Literaria; Church, Life of Anselm, 

Ealdfint]i. [See Aldfrip.] 

Sa}dgYth, wife of Harold, was the widow 
of Orifydu, King of North Wales, daughter 
of Elfgar, and sister of Edwin and Morkere^ 
date of her second marriage is doubt^l, 
but its motive, viz., to secure the frien^ip 
of her powerful brothers, is sufficiently main, 
[Harold.] T 

i 

Ealdorman. [Alderman.] ’ 

Eaafred, King, of Bemicia (633--434), : 
was the son of Ethelfrith. After his father’s 
death he fled to Scotland, where he was|bon- >ii 
vert^ to Christianity. On the deat|, otj 
Edwin he returned to Northumbria, %and 
obtained his father’s kingdom. But, rlike^^ 
Osric, he relapsed into Paganism, and -like 
feim, was slain by Cadwallon. i 


Eavl is a word which in the eaxdiest Anglp« 
Saxon is a simple title of honour, denonug 
a ajan of noble blood. It was. thus used 
in^e laws of Ethelbert (circa 600) ; “If 
any man slay a man in an eorPs town, 
let him make compensation for twelve 
shillings.” Its use was, however, restricted 
until the time of the Danish invasions ; ra tho 
days of Ethelred the title began to supplant 
that of the official ealdorman, owing probably 
to its similarity in sound with the Danish 
jarl, with whicSi it became confused. This 
change was completed by Canute, who, flnding 
that the connection between the sovereign and 
the Danish jarl was closer than that of the 
sovereign and the English ealdorman, gave the 
earl a permanent status among the servitial 
nobility. Finally, he divided the kingdom 
into four great vice-regal earldoms, which 
continued down to th’e Conquest. Und^^tho 
Norman kings the title of earl became easily 
amalgamated with the French title of count, 
both having comes as a Latin equivalent. The 
nature of the office became changed ; it ceased 
to be a magistracy, and became an hereditary 
fief. The first earls of William I., who, even 
before tho conspiracy of 1075, bestowed the 
title sparingly, were men who already held 
the title of count in Normandy, or were 
merely the successors of the English magis- 
trates of tho same name. Exceptions to this 
rule were tho gi’eat palatine earldoms of 
William, which ho created probably as a part 
of tho national system of defence. Such were 
the earldom of Chester on the Welsh Marche^ 
and the bishopric of Durham between England 
and Scotland; the earldom of Kent, and 
tho earldom of Shropshire. These earls were 
practically independent princes; land was 
for the most part held of them, not of the 
king ; they held their own councils, appointed 
tho sherifls, and received the pinfits of the 
courts. It should be observed that they were 
all created before the earls’ conspiracy of 
1075. The sons of the Conqueror were also 
cautious in creating earldoms, but Stephen 
and Matilda, in order to gain adherents, 
created many of these dignities, which were 
for the most part perpetuated, though they 
were at first titular, supported by pensions 
on the Exchequer, and bad little or no land in 
tho districts from which their titles were 
taken. The number of tho earls was carefully 
kept down by the earlier Angevin kings. 
These digi^ties wore hereditary, and were 
conferreMy special investiture, the sword of 
the shire being girt on by the king^ and by 
this ceremony the rank was conferred. As 
the successor of the ealdorman, or ^j^ther the 
ealdorman under another name, the earl also 
received the third penny of the county, which 
aftar the thirteenth century was chang^ into 
a creation fee of £20. His relief, was higher 
■than that of the baron. Gradually these 
dignities ceased to imply a territorial juris- 
diction, aqd became memy honorary. They 
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could be created by dbarter, or by letters 
patent, or by Act of ParUament, a custom 
mtfoduced by Edward Iti. The title jon- 
tinned to be taken from a county, or c<jKty 
town (with the exception of the earldoms of 
Arundel and of March, the latter being 
derived from the Welsh border districts), 
long after all local authoritv had disappeared. 
Later it became the custom for commoners and 
barons created carls often to keep their own 
names instead of adopting local titles. An 
earl takes precedence next after a marquis, 
and before a viscount or baron. [Alderman ; 
Palatine Counties.] 

Stuhbs, Const, Hist,, chaps, vi., xi., xx.; 

Sddeii, Titles of Honour ; Lords’ Fifth Report on 

the IHgnity of a Peer ; Nicholas, Hist, Peerage ; 

Madox, Baroiita Angltoa. 

Zladrthqiiake, Council of the (1381), 
was the name given to the Synod which 
condimned the tenets of Wy cliff e and hia 
followers. [WycOiIppe.] It was so called from 
a shock of earthquake which was felt during 
its first sitting. 

East Africa, British. [Ibea.] 

East'Anglia. There is no account loft 
us of the settlement of the Angles on the 
eastern shires of centml England, nor havo we 
even any such entry as that of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle^ which for the more northern Anglian 
district relates that Ida assumed the kingdom 
of Northumbria in tho year 647. Nothing of 
the details of the conquest is known to us 
now, and we can only dimly infer a twofold 
settlement, which has perpetuated itself down 
to our own days in the two counties of the 
North Folk and the South Folk (Norfolk and 
Suffolk). According to Mr. Green’s surmise, 
the conquest of Norfolk at least was the work 
of the Gyrwas, and may havo been achieved 
towards tho middle of the sixth century. 
The first historical king of the East Angles is 
Rodw^ald, the protector of Edwin (q.v.), who 
reigned from about 693 — 617. This Redwald 
was, according to Bede’s account, tho grand- 
son of one Uffa, from whom the East 
Anglian kings took their gentile name of 
Uffings. In his days. East Anglia was to 
some extent dependent on the kingdom of 
Kent, and Redwald seems to havo become 
half Christian under the pressure of his over- 
lord. But the neiv creed was not as yet 
thoroughly acceptable to the mass of tho 
people. Rodwald’s son and successor, Eorp- 
wald, was slain by one of his own subjects 
in 627 or 628, tho year of his conversion, and 
for three years at least the land reverted to 
paganism. But at last Eorpwald’s half- 
brother, Sigebert the Learned, who had 
received the new faith during his exile among 
the Franks, returned to nde the kingdom. 
Under his protection, Felix the Burgundian 
commenced the work of re-conversion or con- 
version at Dunwioh. Two years later, Fursey, 
an Irish monk, came over to East Anglia, and 
HIST.-16 


before long Si^bert himself resigned his 
throne, and retired into a monastery (634). 
Next year,*^ however, he was dragged forth 
from his retreat by lus people, who were now 
yielding before the growth of kiercia, and 
perished in the battle against Penda. Anna, 
the nephew of Redwald, ^ succeeded, and is 
noted chiefly for tho sanctity of his four 
daughters, who all eventually embraced a 
religious life. It was at his court that Cen- 
wealh of Wessex took refuge, when driven 
out of his own country by Penda, and it was 
w'hile resident in the East Anglian realm that 
he became a Christian. For the hospitable 
shelter afforded to Cenwealh, Anna incuiTed 
tho resentment of Penda, who now fell on the 
East Anglians and utterly destroyed Anna 
and his host. East Anglia seems now to 
have been dependent on Mercia to some 
extent, and Penda appears to" havo used 
Anna’s brother jEthelhere as a tool against 
Northumberland. But with the battle of 
the Winwaed, the sceptre of Britain passed to 
Oswiu of Northumbria, and doubtless the 
East Angles from this time, though retaining 
their own king, became dependent on tho 
groat kingdom of the north. But Mercia was 
not long in rcriving, and it may well be that 
by the time of Oswiu’s death the power of 
Northumbria was only nominal in East 
Anglia. During tho reign of Wulphere 
(668—676), the East Angles seem to havo 
l)een practically under the rule of Mercia. 
Towards the beginning of the reign of Aldwulf, 
King of tho East Angles, the new diocese of 
Elmham wus founded for tho Northfolk. 
The seat of this see was removed to Thetford 
about tho year 1078, and to Norwich in 1101, 
having towards tho end of tho ninth century 
incorporated Dunwich, the diocese of the 
Southfolk. [Bishoprics.] From this time 
we may regard East Anglia as being 
something of an appendage of Mercia, till on 
the fall of that kingdom it was attached to 
Wessex, In accordance with tliis view, we 
find Ethelbald of Idercia leading the East 
Angles to fight against tho West Saxons at 
the battle of Burford (762). On Ethclbald’s 
death, East Anglia seems for a time to 
have throw’n off the Mercian yoke ; but before 
the close of his reifpi it must a^in have been 
subject, though of course still retaining its 
own kings. East Anglia and Mercia w’ere the 
tw’O kingdoms whose frontiers marked the 
boundaries of Offa’s short-lived archbishopric 
of Lichfield. But by this time the days of 
Mercia’s greatness were almost numberea,and 
it had already laid up a deep store of hatred 
in tho suWoct kingdom of East Anglia. For 
in 792, Ofta had caused Ethelberi, the King of 
the Ea.st Angles, to be put to death, and had 
thereupon seized his kingdom. Hence it is 
no wonder that when Egbert of Wessex had 
defeated Beomwulf of Mercia at the battle of 
EUandune (823), the King of the East Angles 
should request the victorious West Saxon 
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fltfyfireig^ to. help them to throvr. oft the 
Mearoian yoke, aoo, encouraged .b^Me.promifle, 
c^eat his tyrannical overlord anothiilisaccossor 
in two battles^ East Anglia so^aasito have 
still clung to its old kings, under the West 
Saxon .overlordship till the days off the Danish 
invasion, when ita. last native king,' Edmund, 
was murdered by the Danes. The land^ 
was then taken possession of by the invaders, 
and by the Treaty of Wedmore became the 
seat of a Danish kingdom under Guthrum 
(878). [Danblagh.] Later on, notwithstand*- 
ing the treaty, the Danes of East Anglia 
aided Hastings in his attacks upon England. 
Alfred*s son and successor, however, succeeded 
in forcing the Danes of East Anglia to. 
acknowledge him after a long struggle, which 
lasted nearly all his reign (921). From, this 
time their existence as a sepmte kingdom 
ceased, but they seem still to have retained 
their own Witan, which in 1004 bought peace 
of Sweyn. When the kingdom was divided 
between Canute and ilEdmund Ironside in 
1016, East Anglia fell to Edmund’s share; 
on Canute’s death it was assigned, with the 
rest of the country north of the Thames, to 
Harold as superior l(Jrd. Under Canute, 
East Anglia had been one of the four great 
earldoms into which he divided his whole 
kingdom, and it continued an earldom under 
Edward the Confessor. Harold seems to have 
been appointed, to this office about the year 
1046. With the Conquest the separate 
existence of East Anglia comes to an end. 
[Angles ; Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms.] 

Kiiros or East Anolia. 

XTffa 571-^578 

Tytillus 578-599; 

Kedwald 599-617. 

Eorpwald 617'~628' 

SigeWt 631.-63^ 

Egrio 634-635. 

Anna . . 635-654 

Ethelhere 654-655 

Ethelwold 656-664 

EaldwuU 664—718- 

Allwold 713-748 

TK« Anglo-Saxon Chron.; Lappanberg, Angle* 
Saxon Kings ; Palgravo, English CommonwsaHhf 
Ereeman, Old Eng, Hist [T. A. A.] 

East India Compaaarr waa in* 

cqrporated by charter, in. 1600, under the- 
title of ‘‘The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading to the East 
Indies,” with a capital of £70,000. In spite 
of the opposition of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, the company succeed^ in establish- 
ing commercial relations with the Asiatics, 
and founded agencies or factories, of which 
the most important was. that, of, Surat (1614). 
Nevertheless its position waS; f6r many years 
most precarious ; its only p088e8Sion:. was:th6 
island of Lanto^ and* alter- the Massacihof' 
Amboyna (1623) it almost cessed: to exist. 
Better times came with the establishment, of 
the Hooghly factory (1642), and the valuable 
acquisition of Boml^y as.part of dower of 

Catherine of BragapjEai (1661 ),.toiyidiich. the 


presidency ol WeirtenljIndaa^waSi tr^ 
m 1686. Forfc^^Sfc*. George became a pro- 
sid^y in 1683, and %as afterwards* known aa 
thai^ Madras ; it was separated from Bengal 
in 1681. Charles IX. gave the company the 
important privilege of making peace ox. war 
on their own account. Gmuidly the 
monopoly of the East India Company became 
unpopul^ in England ; rival assooiattons were 
fprm^, of which the most important was the 
unchartered “New Company,” which strove, 
though unsuccessfully, lor. freedom of trade 
Supported by the Whig party, they made two 
vigorous attempts, in 1693 and m 1698,. to 
prevent the renewal of the Bast India Com- 
pany's charter, but the largesses of the 
company in secret service money prevailed in 
Parliament. Lord Montague, however, in 
the same year established a rival company in 
the Whig interest, known as the “ General 
East India Company,” or English Comffmy. 
After being pamally united in 1702, they 
were completely consolidated by Lord Go- 
dolphin in 1708, under the title of “The 
United Company of. Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies.” The capital 
consisted of £3,200,000 lent to government 
at 6 per cent. From this time the history of 
the company practically becomes the history 
of India (q.v.), and it will be sufficient here to 
indicate briefly the chief events from their 
non-military side. The overthrow by Clive 
of the great attempt of the French to found 
an empire in India was followed by a period 
of maladministration. During this period, 
however, was inaugurated in Bengal the im- 
portant system of dual government, by which 
native princes surrendered their revenues to 
the English in return for a pension, and the 
maintenance by the company of an army of 
defence. The Bengal mmine of 1770 was 
followed by Lord North’s Regulating Act, by 
which, in exchange for a loan of a million 
which the company required, and the re- 
mission of the annual payment to govern- 
ment of £400,000 a year, a new council waa 
appointed by Parliament ; a supreme courts 
of which the judges were appointed by the 
crown, was established; and the Governor of 
Bengal was made Governor-General of India. 
Dundas's Bill of 1783 was followed in No- 
vember by Fox's India Bill, of which the 
main features were the transference of the 
authority of the company to seven com- 
missioners nominated in the first instance by 
Parliament, and, when vacancies occurred, by 
the crowir; while the management of. the 
property and commerce of the company waa^ 
to be entrusted to a subordinate council of' 
directors, entirely under the superior council 
and nominated by the Court of Proprietors. 
The measure was ve^ unpopular, and the king 
needy his personal influence in the House of 
Lords to procure its rejection. Fitter. IndUt 
Bill of the follpwing y^r was framed upon 
the same lines; A Boards of Control was 
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established as a ministedal department, 
having under its supeifrlaion the political 
conduct oi the company, and the appomtiAent 
of the highest officers wais subjected to the 
veto of the crown. On the other hand, the 
company was allowed the entire manage- 
ment of its business affairs and patronage. 
Passing over the settlement of the land- 
tenure of Bengal, the Mysore and Mahratta 
wars, and the administration of Lord 
Amherst, we come to the Governor-General- 
ship of Lord William Bentinck. The privi- 
leges of the company during this period were 
seriously affected, and in exchange for the 
renewal of its charter for twenty years, it was 
forc^ to abandon its monopoly of trade, and 
to give up all attempts to restrict the settle- 
ment of Europeans in India. At the same 
time the law was codified, and a legal member, 
not 1 % servant of the company, added to the 
council. The anotnalous position of the 
company was increased when, in 1863, the 
patronage of the civil service was taken 
away from it and thrown open to competi- 
tion, The Indian Mutiny precipitated 
events; and Lord John Russell proposed that 
the House should proceed by way of resolu- 
tions. Upon them was based the Act for the 
Better Government of India (1868). It pro- 
vided that the entire administration should 
he tntnsferred to the crown. The company 
still existed as a medium for distributing 
stock, but was finally extinguished in 1873. 

Kaye, Administration of the East India Com- 
pany ; Mill, History of India ; Malcolm, iTtdia ; 

Report on the Affairs of thz East India Company, 

1868 ; M'Oarthy, Hist, of OwrOwn Times, vol. lit ; 

oad see the article India. 

Sast Betford Question (1827). The 
borough of East Rettord had been convioted 
of corruption, and the question of the manner 
in which its franchise should be disposed of 
was brought before the House of Commons. 
On the one hand, it was proposed that it should 
be given to the town of Birmingham; on 
the other, that it should be transferred to the 
hundred in which East Retford is situated. 
The Duke of Wellington and the majority 
of the cabinet supported the latter alter- 
native ; Mr. Huskisson the former, and this 

led to Ids withdrawal from the cabinet. 

Moleawoith, Hist, of the Reform BiU. 

Ebbsfleet, in the Isle of Thanet, is iden- 
tified as the Wippedesfleot, where Hengest 
and Horsa (q.v.) are said to have landed (in 
460 ?), and near which Hengest and Aeso 
come years later totally defeated the Britons. 
Ebbsneet was also the landing place of St. 
Augustine in 597. 

ScolesiMtioal Commisaion Con^, 

Th», was established by James II. in 1686. 
It enforced the king’s orders against con- 
troversial sermons, deprived the Master of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, for refusing 
to give a degree to a Benedictine monk, and 


expelled the Fellows of Magdalen College, 
Osord, for refusing to elect a royal nominee 
as president. James dissolved the Commis- 
skm in October, 1688. 


Edbleaiaatioal Commiaaiomra. 

Thb. In 1836 a commission was appointed 
« to consider the state of the several dioceses 
in England and Wales with reference to the 
amount of their revenues, and the more equal 
distribution of episcopal duties ; to consider 
also the state of cathedral and collegiate 
churches with a view to the suggestion of 
such measures as may render them more 
conducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church ; and to devise the best means of 
providing for the cure of souls, with specials 
reference, to the residence of the clergy on 
their respective benedees.” This commission 
recommended a further distribution of episco* 
pal duties and revenues, and the establishment 
of a fund to provide for worship in poor 
districts by the appropriation of part of the 
revenues of cathedral and collegiate churches, 
and of the surplus revenues of certain 
bishoprics. For this latter purpose a com- 
mission was created by an Act of 1836 with 
all the powers of a perpetual corporation. In 
1860 Queen Victoria was empowered to 
nominate two “ Church Estates Commis- 
sioners ” (one paid), and the archbishop one 
(paid). These were to be members of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, and to form with 


two other members the “ Church Estates 
Committee,” which was to manage all the 
property of the Commission. They were em- 
powered to secure fixed incomes to bishoM, 
and to manage episcopal estates. They maice 
grants to or increase the endowments of poor 
livings, and arrange for the creation of new 
parishes, etc. In 1856 they became also the 
Church Building Commissioners (first created 
in 1818). 


Ayinual Reports of the Eccles, Commissioners; 
Phillimore, EccL Imo., ii. 2090; Elliot, The StaU 
and the Church, in Eng. Citisen Series, 

[W. J. A.] 


Ecclesiastical Courts. below.] 


Ecclesiastical Jurisdictioii. In 

England the canon law has a separate 
history from that which prevailed on the 
Continent. There the influence of the 
Theodosian Code secured it a uniform pro- 
cedure and a ready acceptance. Here it 
was modified by, and in constant antagonism 
to, the common law. Before the Conquest, 
the law of the Church in England consisted of 
rules of penance, canons, religious laws, and 
the course of episcopal jurisdiction. Rules of 
penance, appropriating to every sin the 
amount of satisfaction to be paid by the 
sinner, are laid down in the penitentials of 
Archbishop Theodore, Bede, and others. 
These were binding only in so far as oon- 
science enforced them. Some canons from 
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abroad were adopted, and others wer^^ade 
by provincial councils. Boval laws on re- 
ligions matters — the laws Alfred 
— are not properly ijart of ecelesiastioal^ 
law. 'Phey had their binding for^ as 
part of the law of the land. Besides these 
written laws, the bishop or his archdeacon, 
sitting in the shire or hundred court, 
declared the law on ecclesiastical matters; 
for to the bishop pertained the duty of 
watching over sacred persons and things, and 
deciding matrimonial cases. As the ealdor- 
man pronounced the secular law in matters 
which were secular, so in ecclesiastical cases 
the bishop pronounced the law which was 
proper to them.^ The ordinance of the Con- 
queror, sepaniting the spiritual and temporal 
courts, provided, that the bishop should judge 
ecclesiastical ctiiises in his own court, and 
according to the canons and episcopal laws, 
which were to take the place of the unwritten 
law which decided those matters. With this 
ordinance must be connected the appoint- 
ment of men like Lanfranc, who were skilled 
in the law of the Continent, to the English 
episcopate. Dioceses i»w were broken up 
into different territorial archdeaconries for 
the purposes of jurisdiction. During the 
reign of Stephen, the bishops were uphold 
by papal interference, and the middle of the 
twelfth century saw a great epoch in the 
history of canonical jurisprudence. In 1149 
Archbishop Theobald brought over Vacarius 
from liombardy to teach the civil law in 
Oxford, Vacarius was sent out of the king- 
dom by Stephen, but the study which had 
lately bt^en revived abroad drew many from 
England to pursue it on the Continent. 
About this time Gratian, a native of Tuscany, 
put forth his Becretumy which was an embodi- 
ment of canon law as it then stood. As the 
mode of procedure and many principles in 
canonical jurispfudence were supplied by the 
civil law, the two systems were hold to be 
closely joined. They were looked upon with 
dislike by the common-lawyers and the 
crown. Ecclesiastical courts were continually 
trying to extend their jurisdiction. Tliey 
harassed the people, and encroached on the 
province of the royal courts. Henry II. 
curtailed their jurisdiction by taking away 
from them cases of advowson, &c., and by 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. [Becxet; 
Henry II.] Their encroachments were 
checked by prohibitions issued by the tpyal 
courts. As the Decretum received new «ddi* 
tions from successive Popes, so the English . 
canon law was enlarged by the additiop of 
constitutions, legatine and provincial. La- 
tino constitutions began from the legations of 
Otho and Otterbuoric, in the reign of Honry 
III., which may therefore be reckoned aj^the ' 
period at which the received text of the 
English canon law began to be foniied. 
Successive archbishops, from Langtofi to • 
Chichele, framed provincial constltnl^bns. J 


Ecclesiastical jurisprudence was so elose^ly 
connected with paj^ and foreign influence 
that ,it met with little favour from English* 
men in the reign of Henry III. Compiaini 
was made by the clergy of the use of pro* 
hibitions. In 1236 the barons at the Council 
of Merton refused admit canonical or 
civilian principles into the laws of England ; 
and the king closed the law schools in Tendon 
where the canon and civil laws were taught. 
Archbishop Peckham, a notable canonist^ 
engaged in a vain struggle against Edward I. 
He drew on his cause the defeat inflicted by 
the writ Cireuimpmte agaiii^ founded on 13 
Ed. I., which defines the province of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. It was limited to cases 
merely spiritual (^.y., heresy), to those of 
deadly sin fornication), of tithes and 

offerings, and of assaults done on clerks and 
defamation where no damages were claittjed. 
It extended to all matrimonial causes, ana by 
customary law to those of a testamentary 
nature. In cases in which the condemned 
pjirty neglected to give heed to the eccle- 
siastical censure, it was enforced by the civil 
power. For the bishop sent his significavit 
to the sheriff, who thereupon issiiod a writ 
Be excommunicato capiendo^ by which the 
offender was imprisoned until ho made satis- 
faction. The ecclesiastical authorities seem, 
by the Articnli Cleri drawn up in the reign 
of Edward II., to have been dissatisfied with 
this process, and received answer that the 
writ had never been refused. The canonists 
held that this writ was a right, and Archbishop 
Boniface in the reign of Henry HI. declared 
that its refusal might he answered by an in- 
terdict. Chief Justice Coke, however, the vio- 
lent opponent of canonical pretension, declared 
in the reign of James I. that it was a matter of 
favour. The statute, Be haretieo comhurendo, 
was carried out by the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities acting together. The Statute 
of Brovisorsy 25 Ed. ILL, st. 4, by restrain- 
ing the Pope’s interference with patronage, 
and of PramunirCj 16 Ric. II., c. 6, by 
checking appeals to Home, lessened the 
power of the ecclesiastical law. In the 
reign of Henry V., Lyndwood, the Dean of 
Arches, compiled his Frovinciale^ which is a 
code of English canon law. 'Hie study of 
canonical and civil jurisprudence was largely 
pursued at Oxford and Cambridge, and a 
degree of Doctor of both laws was granted.. 
A body of skilled judges and practitioners 
versed insrthe science of law existed side by 
side with those of the common -law courts. 

Early in the reign of Henry VIII., it waa 
evident that that monarch" disliked the. 
canonical jurisdiction. His breach with thn 
Pope, consequent on the avocation of his 
divorce case, was made the occasion for hift 
attack on the study and practi^ of canon 
law. Having caused the clergv to own him 
as supreme head, so far as is allowed by 
'^he law of Christy” ho procured the great 
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petition of the Commo |98 against the practice 
of the canon law ^ 1532. On this, by 23 
Hen. Ylll.) c. 9, the appellate jurisdiction of 
the archbishop was weakened, and 25 
Hen. VIII., c. 19, the power of legislation 
was taken away froiBlSonyocation, ^d the 
canon law was declared to be in force, subject 
to a total revision by a royal commission. 
As this revision has never been made, the 
canon law up to that date, in so far as any 
part of it has not been abolished by national 
legislation, seems to rest on that statute. 
Such provisions only of foreign canon law, 
however, have force as have been received in 
England, nor can any law bind the laity 
which has not received the assent of Parlia- 
ment. Henry next proceeded to destroy the 
study of canonical jurisprudence. He issued 
a mandate forbidding lectures and degrees 
in canon law. From that time the legal 
doctorate in Oxford has only been in civil law, 
expressed by the letters D.O.L., while Cam- 
bridge still keeps up the form of the doctorate 
of the two laws by the LL.D. degree. A 
new court of appeal in ecclesiastical cases, 
composed of divines and cirilians, was formed 
in this reign, and called the Court of Delegates, 
This court was superseded in 1831, and by 3 
and 4 Will. IV. (1833), c. 41, it was enacted 
that its jurisdiction should bo transferred to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Councify an 
arrangement which has been again altered by 
the Supremo Court of Judicature Act, 1873. 
The legislation of Edward VI. was destructive 
of all ecclesiastical j urisdiction. During his 
reign an abortive attempt was made by Peter 
Martyr, in his Meformatio Legumy to accomplish 
the revision promised in 1534. Elizabeth, 
while making as little declaration of power 
as possible, fully kept up the royal supremacy 
in action. She exercised this supremacy 
by the Court of High Commission y founded in 
virtue of 1 Eliz., c. 1 . This unconstitutional 
couri became an engine of tyranny, in which 
it was aided in no small degree by . the eccle- 
siastical practice of the ex-officio oath. The 
court was abolished by 16 Car. I., c. 11, 
which sets forth that it had illegally inflicted 
fines and imprisonments. The ex-officio oath 
was abolished by 15 Car. II., c. 12, The 
canons of 1604, though approved by James I., 
wore not accepted by Parliament, and are 
therefore only binding on the clergy. This 
was declared by Coke, who made on all 
occasions decided resistance to ecclesiastical 
encroachment. Unfortunately this resistance 
was combined with an undue exaltation of the 
royal prerogative in ecclesiastical matters, 
and tended rather to the subservience of the 
clergy than to public liberty. That some 
resistance to clerical pretensions was needed 
is shown by the Articuli Cleri of Archbishop 
Bancroft. In these articles remonstrance 
was made against the issue of prohibitions by 
the courts of common law, and against theif^ 
Interpreting staj^tes^poheeming^ relig^n.^^[^ 


Coke declared these articles to bo *^mou« 
stroM8.**g|A lamentablo co-operation between 
j^he civflFand ecclesiastical jurisdictions re- 
sulted in the execution by burning of two 
men for heresy in this reign, under the old 
statute De hceretioo comhurendo. This statute 
was repealed by 29 Car. II., c. 29. Tho 
gradual advance towards toleration weakened 
the power of tho Church to punisli offenders 
against her laws, though, until the end of tho 
eighteenth century’-, fine or imprisonment and 
civil disabilities still sometimes followed her 
censures. At length the power of coercive 
correction was taken away by 63 Geo. III., 
c. 127. # 

Tho ecclesiastical courts are — (1) The Court 
of the ArchdeacoHy of which his OflScial is 
judge, and which takes cognisance of matters 
affecting the Church and clergy within a 
distinct district. (2) The Consistory Court of 
tho bishop or archbishop, of which the Chan- 
cellor is judge, for the trial of ecclesiastical 
causes. Tho title of Chancellor seems to 
cover the two offices of the Oflicial, who is 
concerned for the most part in what may be 
considered temporal business, and of the 
Vicar-General, whoso province is in more 
purely spiritual matters. (3) Archbishop' s 

Commissary Court y which is held for tho 
archiopiscopal diocese. (4) The Court of 
Audienccy in which formal business is trans- 
acted, and in which it appears, from tho case 
of tho Bishop of St. Davids, 1696, that 
bishoj)8 may bo visited and corrected. (5) The 
Court of FacultieSy which, by 25 lion. VIIF., 
c. 21, has power to grant certain dispensa- 
tions which before pertained to the papal 
court. This court is now chiefly concerned 
in the grant of marriage licences. (6) The 
Prerogative Court lost its jurisdiction when 
tho Court of Probate and Divorce was in- 
stituted, 20 and 21 Viet., c. 77, c. 85. (7) The 

Vicar-GcneraV s Court for tho confirmation of 
bishops; and (8) Tho Court of Arches [for 
which see Archbishops]. By the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act, 1873, provision was 
made for tho transfer of ecclesiastical appeals 
from tho Judicial Committee by Order in 
Council. This portion of the Act, however, 
was repealed by 39 and 40 Viet., c. 59, which 
preserves the appellate jurisdiction of tho 
Judicial Committee in these cases, find pro- 
vides for the appointiiient of additional lords 
of appeal in ordinary, and for tho atten^nce 
of ecclesiastical assessors. These provisions 
were carried out by the Rules of Nov. 28, 1876. 

Chitty’s Digest y 1880.] A Royal com- 
mission to inquire into tho whole subject of 
Ecclesiastical Courts and thoir juriBCUlction 
drew up an exhaustive report in 1883. 

Two Public Statutory Lsetures on the History 
of the Canon Law in England, read in Easter 
Term, 1882, by W. Stubbs, D.D., &c. The writer 
bogs to acknowledge the kindness of the Bisliop 
of Chester in allowing free use to be made of 
these lectures in the abave article. Seo also 
* NI^GiDson, Codex; Phillimdi!^, Eeclee. JUom;, and 
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especially the Introduction to the o/ ihe 

Boual CommiMton on EocletiattieoX Cowrts, 18S3, 
Which is a most valuable d|geeti|i|ihe whole 
history o£ the subject. •PV’. H.] 

Eoclesdastical Taxation. (1} Boyal. 

— Before the Conquest, the difEero^iation of 
clergy from lait;^ had not proceeded iar'^j 
enough to necessitate semrate occlesias^cal 
taxation. The clergy paid their share of the 
dues customary from citizens, and if they 
were in any way distinguished from the laity, 
it was on account of their participating, on 
the analpgy of the Empire, in certain im- 
munities which, so early as the Codes of Theo- 
dosius and Jugpian, were permitted to the 
clergy. But tne great Papal and sacerdotal 
movement of the eleventh century resulted 
in the formation of a clerical caste, whoso 
claim for absolute immunity from State 
burdens was based on right divine. Yet, as 
citizens, the clergy still paid taxes like other 
men. Besides their necessary share in in- 
direct taxation, the ““ temporalities of the 
Church,” their lands, wore chargeable with 
the ordinary feudal services. A great pro- 
portion of lands held by clerg^unen were held 
by ordinary lay tenures, with incidents pre- 
cisely similar. Even the peculiar clerical 
tenure of frankalmoign did not exempt the 
tenants in free alms from heavy burdens. 
The spiritualities of the Church, however, its 
tithes and offerings, were now secure from 
taxation. But the growth of the ixiyal power 
and royal needs made those spiritualities an 
ever-tempting bait. Gradually attempts were 
made to tax them, with results which, though 
successful for the crown, led to the growth 
of the constitutional action of the clergy, 
the development of the ecclesiastical estate, 
and the establishment of Convocation. The 
steps of the process are as follows. As 
long as land only was taxed, the clergy 
naturally paid with the rest. Yet Arch- 
bishop Theobald demurred at the clergy 
granting Henry II. a scutage, though hfs 
objections were oveiTulcd; and Henry II. 
required clerks as well as laymen to give 
account of and pay for their knights’ fees. 
The Saladine tithe of 1187 began the new 
epoch by at once taxing the movables of the 
laity and the spirituals of the clergy. Its 
religious purpose excused an innovation, 
which at onco became a precedent for more 
directly secular taxation. The ransoi^ of 
Hicham I. took even the chalices of^i the 
churches. John’s attacks on the woi of 
the Cistercians led the way to his fc^al 
demand in 1207 of a grant from the bounced , 
clergy for the recovery of Normandyi It , 
was refused, and u. similar request ieom , 
Innocent HI. was forbidden by the ^g. | 
But with the alliance of Pope and kiim, a ] 
joint pressure was put on the clergy Mpich I 
they could not long withstand. By the #ign t 
of Hejiry III. taxation of spirituals was a ^ 
thing, and the. clergy could 



obtain thaty likd- tl^ laity* they as* 

semble by their r^ritentatives, and grant 
the tax themselves, instead of its being arbi- 
tmj^y imposed on them by the king. The 
mRlishment of Convocation (q.v.) is oae 
result of this proosiW Under Edward I. the 
clergy became a regmr estate of the realm, 
and their proctors in Parliament generally 
were compelled to make much larger grants 
than the laity. At last Edward I.’s demand 
of half their revenues led to their taking 
refuge in Boniface VIII.’s bull, CUrm% laieoSf 
which forbade derical taxation by the crown. 
Edward’s answer was to outlaw the whole 
clergy, an act which soon led to a compromise. 
It is unnecessary to trace further :th6 growth 
of clerical taxation, except to notice that the 
clergy objected to return representatives of 
their estate to Parliament, and preferred to 
tax themselves separately in their clerical 
synod to sharing in the burdens and delibera- 
tions of the nation. The iraportence attached 
to accurate assessment of spiritual incomes is 
seen in the minuteness of the “ Valor Eccle- 
siasticus ” of Henry VIII. This custpm 
of separate clerical taxation continued over 
the Itcfonnation, until, in 1664, when an 
agreement between Archbishop Sheldon and 
Clarendon resulted in the clergy’s abandoning 
this right and reverting to the custom of 
Edward I, by being included in the money 
bills prepared by the House of Commons. 
In 13 Car. II., the clergy gave their last 
separate subsidy. They received in compen- 
sation the right of voting at Parliamentary* 
elections, but it was too late for :them to 
return, as of old, special clerical proctors to the 
House of Commons. [Convocation.] 

(2) Papal. — Besides these special royal ex- 
actions, the clergy were also liable to heavy 
taxation at the Imnds of the Pope. This was 
of comparatively late origin, for Petor-pence 
was not an exclusively clerical tax. It 
reached its highest point under Henry III., 
when to ecclesiastical the Popes added tempo- 
ral supremacy through John's submission, and 
diminished after the nationalist movement of 
the fourteenth century affected even the 
Church, but was a subject of continual com- 
plaint up to the Beformation. The crown 
handed over the clergy to the Papacy in return 
for Papal permission of royal exactions moro 
often than it protected them against the alien 
oppressor. [1’apacy, Eelations with,] 

StuliMi, Comt. Hid., ii. 186 and 11. 583-4 5 
Binehain. Ecclesu^cal AntiquiHei^ sec. v. For 
denoal immunities under the £mpire, com- 
nare Herzogr, Encyclop&die, g.v. ImmunitSten, 
Lathbury, Hid. of Convocation : Collier, Ecele* 
oiadicdl [1. F. T.] 

Eoolesiastical Titles Ball, The 

(1851), was passed in response to a great 
popular outory in England against the Pope. 
In 1850 much commotion was caused by a 
ipal bull appointing a Homan Catholic arch- 
bop and bishops 'j|^th: ^rritoriaL titles in 



Hie folJtojijtog ’ year T^rd John 
Busisell pasMd the Wdesiastical Titles Act, 
declaring the Pope’s 'bull null and void, and 
imposing penalties on all who carried 
<^ect The excitemca^however, soon^ned 
away, and the Act waiH^ealed in 187^« 

Bdbsrt (Eadbehut), Fkasn, King of Kent 
(794 — 796), seems to have been (x^teraliy 
connected with the v^sosn^, and to have 
formerly been an ecclesiastic. On the death 
of Alric, he was elected king, but was attacked 
by Cenwulf of Mercia, who ravaged Kent, 
and obtained the excommunication of Edbort 
the Pope. Cenwulf eventually took 
lidbert prisoner, and is said to have caused 
his eyes to be put out and his hands ampu- 
tated, but subsequently liberated him. 

AngUhSaxon Chronicle. 

Sdbert (Eadberht), King of Northum- 
bria (737 — 768), was first cousin of Ceolwulf, 
whom he succeeded, and brother of Egbert, 
Archbishop of York. He was a successful 
ruler ; he defeated the Mercians, and reduced 
the British kingdom of Strathclyde to sub- 
jection. His friendship was sought by Pepin 
of Prance, who sent him costly i>rcsent8. 
Like his predecessor, he abdicated and re- 
tired to a monastery, whore he lived for ten 
years. 

Sdbuxm (EAOBVRq) (circa 800), wife of 
Bertric, King of Wessex, poisoned her 
husband by mistake, having intended the 
death of his favourite, Worr. It is said that, 
“in detestation of the crime, the West Saxons 
determined that henceforth no wife of -a king 
should occupy a royal throne by her husband’s 
side, or bear the title of queen.” She fled to 
the court of Charles the Great, who made her 
an abbess. “ But she ruled over the monas- 
tery ill, and did wickedly in all things,” 
Expelled thonce, after many wanderings, she 
died a beggar in the city of Pavia, 

William of Malmesbury ; Aaaer. 

Edgar (Eadoar), Kino (6. 944, 959, 975), 
was the son of King Edmund, and on the death 
of Edred seems to have been made under-king 
of Mercia by his brother Edwy. But in 957 
we read that the Mercians and Northumbrians 
ohose Edgar for their king, wliich, together 
•with the fact that just at this time he recalled 
Dunstan from exile and made him Bishop of 
Worcester, looks as if he had thrown up his 
allegiance to his brother. However this may 
be, on Edwy’s death Edgar was at once 
'elected king. His reign owes a great deal of 
4t8 importance and success to Dunstan, who 
was practically his prime minister. The re- 
forms in the Chur<m which belong to this 
reigu were the joint work of the king and the 
archbishop. Several new sees were established, 
and above forty Benedictine monasteries are 
said to have been founded by Edgar. There 
are but few striking events record^ in Edgar’%. 
reign, and the ab^cf^of Danish^ invasMus 


is’ very merf feed. There are the usual wars 
^ainst^m^rishj but even of these we read 
^ttt littli^ rile Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and 
cettanaly - Edgar more than any Other Saxon 
king deserved the title “ Pacificus.” To pro- 
*tect the country, the fleet was considerably 
increased, arid once a year it sailed round the 
island, often carrying the king in person. It 
is said that in one of these expeditions Edgar 
reduced ‘the Danes in Ireland to subjection, 
and took Dublin. The story of Edgar’s 
being rowed on the Deo, by eight tributary 
kings need not be considered altogether 
apocryphal. The Chronicle tolls us that in 
973 he was met at Chester Vf six kings, who 
plighted their. troth to him, while Florence of 
Worcester enumerates eight kings as having 
taken pait in the ceremony — Kenneth of 
Scotland, Malcolm of Cumbria, Maccus of 
Man, Dunwallon of Strathclyde, Siforth, 
lago, and Howell of Wales, and Inchill of 
Westmoreland. In 973, after he had been 
king fifteen years, Edgar was solemnly 
crowned at Bath. The story that this coro- 
nation was necessary on account of the 
penance he had to undergo for the abduction 
of a nun rests on no good authority, but no 
other solution has been attempted of this 
curious circumstance. In 976 Edgar died. 
Ho had been twice married: first to Etholfleda, 
by whom ho had Edward, who succeeded him, 
and secondly to Elfrida (iElfthryth), who be- 
came the mother of Ethelred. The numerous 
stories of his amours, though no doubt greatly 
exaggerated, show his private character to be 
anything but exemplary ; as a king, however, 
ho was a worthy successor of Alfred. He was 
the first West Saxon “ Emperor ” who made 
his supremacy really felt over tho Mercians 
and Northumbrians. His legislation seems 
to show the results of an enlightened attempt 
to put Saxons, Angles, and Danes on a perfect 
equality before the law. In recording his 
death, tho Angh-Saxon Chronicle gives an 
interesting fragment of a poetical esUmate of 
tho king: — 


“ This year died Edgar, 

King of the English, 

Dear Lord of West Saxons, 

The Mercians’ protector. 

Widely was it known 

Through many nations 

Across the gannot’s hath [i.e,, the seal, 

That Edmund’s offspring 

Kings remote 

Greatly honoured, 

To the king submitted. 

As to him was fitting. 

Was no fleet so insolent, 

No host so strong. 

That in the English race 
Took from nim aught 
The while the noble king 
Beigued on his throne 1 ** 

Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; Florence of Worcester; 
Henry of Huntingdon; Bobertsou, Historical 
Essays ; Freeman, Norman Conquest, 1. 67. The 
laws of Edgse ore given in Thorpe, Ancient Laws 
ond institute#, i..272. [F. S. P.] 

^d|far (Eaboar), E^g of Scotland 
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(1097 — son of MalooLn Galore 

and Margaret, obtained the crow^iiefly by 
the aid of his uncle, Edgar Athepig (q«v.)| 
In the following year he confirmed Ma^ra 
of Norway in the possession of the isles ; the 
rest of his reign was exc^dingly uneventful, . 
owing, perhaps, to his mild character, which^ 
has caused him to be likened to Edward the 
Confessor. In 1 iOO his sister Matilda mar- 
ried Henry I. of England. Edgar died in 
January, 1107, and was buried at Dunferm- 
line ; before his death ho divided the kingdom 
between his two brothers, Alexander and 
David, making the latter Earl of Lothian and 
Cumbria. v 

Ed^kr Athelingf 1058, d. eWea 1158), 
was the son of Edward, the son of Edmund 
Ironside. On the death of Edward the Con- 
fessor, ho was the nearest heir to the throne, 
but his claims were disregarded, and even 
after Harold’s death there were very few who 
seriously advocated his cause. William re- 
ceived him kindly, and for two years he 
remained at the Conqueror’s court, but in 
1068 his friends, feanng for his security, 
withdrew him and his two sisters from. 
England, and carried them to Scotland, where 
King Malcolm married Margaret, one of the 
sisters, and supported Edgar’s claims in many 
attacks upon Ei^gland. But these were in 
the main unsuccessful, and Edgar at length 
gave up his claims to the English crown on 
consideration of receiving estates and a pen- 
sion from William. After remaining some 
time in Scotland, Edgar went over to Nor- 
mandy (1074), and formed a groat friendship 
with the Conqueror’s eldest son, Robert ; soon 
after this ho made a pilgrimage to Ihily and 
Constantinople, and on his return, supported 
Robert against William. The ill-success of 
the former obliged Edgar to flee to Scotland, 
where he was instrumental in effecting a 
peace between Malcolm and William ' Rufus. 
After the death of Malcolm (1093), Edgar 
took his sister’s children under his protection, 
and eventually got leave from William to 
raise an army for the purpose of placing his 
liephew, Edgar, on the Scotch throne (1097). 
Having effected this, he joined the Crusttders 
just in time for the siege of Jerusalem. Sub- 
sequently he was taken prisoner by Henry I. 
while fighting for Robert of Normandy 
in the battle of Tenchebrai (1106), bi^ was 
soon allowed to ransom himself, and retired 
to his estates, where he li\'ed peacefully till 
he was nearly, *11 not quite, a hundred :yeara 
of age. I 

Anglo^Saxiyn Ohr<m. ; 0rdericus Vitalisi, 

JBooIm. ; Freeman, Norman Conqimt, | 

Edgeoote, The Battle of ( J uly 26, 1469)^ 
was fought between the insurgents, l|d by 


his brother^ Sir Herbei^ wera^lm 

prisoners, and, put ra^eath by the reb^ 
Edgecote is in Northamptonshire, 4k few 
hsuk Banbury. 


was fougnt between the insurgents, by 
Robin of Redesdale,” and the troops ^ 
ward IV., under the Earl of PembroKe.S The 
formcic were completely victorious. Penibroko 
d^^ted with great slaughter, 


EdgehiUy TH|y^TTLS of (October 23, 
J 1642), was the fiijflKtle of the Civil .War Of 
1 the seventeenth century. Two months.^be- 
|ore, the king had raised his staii&iti 
at Nottingham, and on September 9 the 
Parliamentary army, under Essex, left 
London. The king at first marched west- 
wards to Shrewsbury, wherq his force was 
considerably increased, and then resolved 
to push rapidly on London. Essex deter- 
mined to prevent this, and zoarched on Wor- 
cester, where the two armies remained for 
some time within a few leagues of one another. 
At length tho king mai*chcd forward, and on 
the 23rd of October the armies met at Edge- 
hill, near Kineton, in Warwickshire. The 
Royalists occupied the hill while Essex drew 
up his troops in front of Kineton. The 
king’s army was about 12,000 strong, while 
Essex’s troops numbered about 10,000, and by 
Rupert’s advice the king determined to maren 
down tho hill and attack the enemy on the 
plain. Tho battle began about tw^o in the 
afternoon, and lasted till the evening. Rupert 
routed the Parliamentarian cavalry, but 
rashly pursued them more than two miles 
from the field, till stopped by the arrival of 
Hampden’s regiment with the artillery. 
Meanwhile, the Royalist infantry had been 
broken, and Rupert’s horse were in too great 
disorder to retrieve tho fortunes of the day. 
Tho » forcos remained facing each other during 
the night, but on both sides largo numbers 
deserted, and in the morning tho two armies 
marched away — the king into Oxfordshire, 
Essex to Warwick, The Parliamentarian loss 
was heavier, but tho Royalists lost many 
officers of rank, including tho Earl of Lind- 
sey, the Commander-in-chief. Tho real ad- 
vantiiges lay with the king, who was able’ to 
capture Banbury, and march to Oxford with- 
out resistam^o. 

Clarendon, Hint, of the Rebellion, ii. 45; Bush- 
worth, V. 33 ; Whitelocko, Memorials. 

Edinburgh (Badwifies hyrig, the castle 
of Edwin ; ” m Gaelic, Dunedin^ which means 
the same thing) was founded by Edwin of 
Northumbria as a frontier defence against the 
Piets, and became the chief town of Lothian, 
which cession of Canute pot under tho 
Scottish kings. The introduction of English 
and Norman usages into the Scottish royal 
house made Edinburgh the chief royal resi- 
dence and capital. It was givexf^up to the 
English in 1174, but by tho Treaty of Falaiso 
restored to the Scots in 1189. In 1296 
Edward I. carried off the regalia from the 
castle, which was a few years afterwards 
re-taken by Robert Bruce. In 1322 it was be- 
ll^ieged by Edward II., and in 1333 given up to 
; ^^j^ard jy[I.,,fromw^m^ was taken in 134L 
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In 1644 Edinburgh was buiiit by Hertford, 
and shortly afterwai^ was garrisoned by the 
French, who were driven out by the Lords 
of Con^egation, 1659. After the n^ju^r 
of DamW, the castle was taken by the Con- 
federate Lords, but 8i||M became the 


head-quarters of Quein Salary’s party, until 
Kirkcaldy of Grange was compelled to sur- 
render it, 1573. In Marche 1639, the castle 
fell into the hands of the Covenanters, and in 
1650 was taken by Cromwell. In 1689 it 
held out for some time for James II., under 
the Duke of Gordon. In 1708 a Jacobite plot 
was formed for seizing the castle, another 
attempt being made in 1716, and in tho re- 
bellion of 1746 it was captured by tho High- 
landers. In 1583 the University of Edinburgh 
was founded bj» tho Town Council, partly 
from the proceeds of a legacy loft by llobcrt 
Beid, Bishop of Orkney, and from endow- 
ments bestowed by James VI. 

Daniel Y^ilson, Memorials • of Edinburgh! 

James Grant, Old and New Edinburgh, 

XSdinbnrgh/riiB T reaty of ( J uly 6, 1 560), 
enacted peace between England and Scotland 
on condition that tho French were to i*ctirc 
from Scotland ; the fortifications of Leith 
and Dunbar to bo razed ; and a fine to be paid 
for the blazoning of English arms with those 
of Scotland and France by Mary. 

Edith (Eadoyth) (d. 1075), wife of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, was tho daughter of Etirl 
Godwin, and in 1045 she married tho king. 
Her relations towards her husband aro doubt- 
ful, but she piobably exerted her influence 
in favour of hor father’s policy, as on the 
disgntco of Godwin, in 1051, she was banished 
from tho king’s presence, and sent to a 
convent, but received back again on God- 
win’s return in the next year. She favoured 
her brother Tostig against Harold, and after 
the Concpiost, scorns to have boon treated with 
great respect by William. Sho died in 1075. 
She was reverenced alike by English and 
Normans, the latter apologising for her origin 
in the famous line — 

“ Sicut Bi'iua rosara genuit Oodwinus Editham.*' 
[Edward the Confessor.] 

Life of Edward the Confessor (Rolls Series) ; 

Freeman, Norman Conquek, 

Edith, “ Swansneck,” was tho mistress of 
King Harold. She it was who is said to have 
Identified his body after tho battle of Hastings. 
Nothing more than this is known about her. 

Edmtind (Eadmund), Kino (5. 922, s, 940, 
d, 946), afterwards called Edmund tho Elder 
by historians, was the son of Edward the Elder, 
and brother of Athelstan. Before his accession 
he had already gained renown in tho battle 
of Brunanburh (q.v.). His brief reign was 
chiefiy occupied in resisting the Danes, whom 
be frequently defeated, and with whom he 
eventually divided his kingdom, as Alfred ha^ 
done, Watling Street being, rough|y speaking^ 
Hist.— 16? . ,, ' ‘ 


tho boundary. The most important events 
of his reign are the recovery of Northumbria 
and thdlFivo Burghs from the Danes, and 
the grant of Cumberland to Malcolm, King 
of Scots, in 946. Tho next year he was mm*- 
derod at Pucklechurch by a robber named 
Liofa. His wife was Etholfleda, a daughter 
of the ealdorman Elgar, and by her ho 
had two sons, Edwy and Edgar (q.v.). Ed- 
mund received the title of “ Magnificus,” 
the doer of great deeds, apparently from his 
successes against the Danes. His sons were 
so young at the time of his death that they 
were passed over in favour of his brother 
Edred. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; Lappenberg, A^figlo-Saxon 
Kings. 

Edmund (Eadmund) Ironside (5. 989, 

8. Apr., d. Nov., 1016), was the son of Ethelrod 
II. During his father’s lifetime ho had boon 
active in opposing the Danes. In 1016 he 
maiTied Aldgyth, widow of Sigeferth, and 
took possession of tho Five Burghs, thus 
forming a kind of principality of his own in 
tho heart of the Danish district. On the 
death of Ethelrod, Edmund was chosen king 
by tho citizens of London and those of tho 
Witan who were there, while tho rest of tho 
people elected Canute. Tho brief reign of 
Edmund is taken up with struggles with lus 
rival, in w’hich the valour of Edmund and 
the bravery of his follow^ers are in great 
measure neutralised by tho treachery of Edric 
Streona and others. Immediately after his 
election Edmund left London, marched 
into Wessex, and defeated Canute at Pen 
Selwood. Another battle was fought at 
Sherstono, in Wiltsliiie, in which Edric’s 
treach(^ry almost caused tho defeat of tho 
Englisli. Edmund next relieved London, and 
won a victory at Brentford. A fourth battle 
w’as fought at Oxford, w^horo the Danes were^' ‘ 
once more defeated, and “ all men said that 
Edmund would liavo destroyed them utterly 
had not Edric beguiled him to stop the 
mrsuit at Aylesford.” Shortly after this the 
Danes gained a great victory at Assington 
(Assandun), in Essex, in which theChrouiole 
tells us “ all tho nobility of the English race 
was destroyed,” and which is to bo attributed 
to the defection of Edric and his men. Canute 
pursued Edmund to Gloucester, and a sixth 
battle was about to be fought when the "Witan 
proposed that a division of tho country should 
bo made between the two kings. For this 
purpose a meeting was held on Olney Island, 
close to Gloucester, where it was agreed that 
Edmund “ was to bo the head kinjf, and have 
Wessex, Essex, and East Anglia, with the city 
of London ; and Canute was to have Mercia 
and Northumbria.” Tho story of Edmund 
having proposed to decide the matter by 
single combat with Canute rests on no good 
authority. V ery soon after this, on November 
30, 1016, Edmund died, having very'" probably 
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been murdered by £dric. He left two 

9 sons, Edward and Edmund, who were 
by Canute. His great phy sicaj^rength, 
as well as his valiant spirit, gained him the 
surname of ‘‘Ironside.’* He reigned only 
seven months, and during that time he had 
fought five great battles, in three of which he 
was completely victorious, and in the others 
only defeated by treachery. 

Anglo-Saaon Chron. ; Florence of Worcester ; 
Henry of Huntin^on ; Freeman, Norman 
Conquest, i. 411, See. 

Sdmimd (Eadmunb), King of Scotland 
(1094 — 1097), son of Malcolm Canmore 
and Margaret, joined his uncle, Donald 
Bane, ix^ driving his half-brother Duncan 
from the throne. He reigned in conjunction 
with Donald three years, having Lothian as 
his especial province. In 1097 the success of 
Edgar, his brother, prompted him to retire to 
a monaster}'. 

Will, of Malmesbury ; Fordun, Seoiichronicon. 

Edmund (Eadmund), St., King of East 
Anglia (856 — 870). Nothing is known of 
his life. Of his death we are told that in 870, 
having been defeated and taken prisoner by 
the Dane^s, he was offered his life and kingdom 
on condition of his giving up Christianity and 
acknowledging, the Danish supremacy. Be- 
fusing these terms, he was bound to a tree and 
shot at with arrows, and at last beheaded, 
at the town called St. Edmondsbury in honour 
of him. His constancy in faith earned him 
canonisation, and the English Church still 
keeps his name* in remembrance on November 
20th, the day of his martyrdom. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; Simeon of Durham. 

Edr^d (Eadred), Kino (946 — 965), was 
the son of Edward the Elder, and brother of 
Athelstan and Edward, the latter of whom he 
succeeded. He is said to have been weak and 
eicldy in health, but his reign was an active 
one, and the administration was wisely man- 
aged, for Dunstan was his chief minister. 
In 947 the Northumbrians swore allegiance 
to him, but the next year they revolted, and 
set up Eric, son of Harold Bhiatand, as their 
king*. Therefore Edred overran Northumbria, 
and defeated them at York. Archbishop 
Wulfstan was deposed in 962, and imprisoned 
at Jedburgh, but two years afterwards he was 
released, and made Bishop of Dorchester. 
Edred died on November 23rd, 966, at f^me, 
in Somersetshire, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Edwy (q.v). Edred, the “ Chosen,” 
or “Excellent,” as he was called, se<^s to 
have possessed considerable capacity. He wjis 
brave and industrious, and in his reign ^were 
begun the administrative and ecclesiastical 
reforms afterwards worked out by DT:^tan 
and by Edgar. 

Edrie (Eadric) Strsona (d, 1017),; first 
appeai^ll^lis the adviser of the massacre of St. 
Bnceu Ait^r this ho seems to have become 
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the favourite adviser of Ethelred, and mar- 
ried his daughter £dit^ and to him all the 
crimes and treasons of the court are attri- 
buted. In 1006 he treacherously murdeied 
Elftblm, Earl of Northumbria. In 1007 he 
was made EaldormaaMthe Mercians; in 1009 
he betrayed the En|Bsh army; in 1016 he 
murdered Sigefertn and Morkere ; and in the 
same year, after making an attempt on the 
life of Edmund Ironside, he openly joined the 
Danes. At the battle of Sherstono, by pre- 
tending that Edmund had been slain, ho tried 
to throw the English ranks into disorder, but 
the promptitude of the Eng lish king pre* 
vented defeat, and almost immediately after- 
wards we find Edmund reconciled with Edric. 
Once more in this year Edric played the 
traitor, and by detaining Edmund, prevented 
his reaping the advantages of his victory at 
Otford. At the battle of Assandun he 
deserted with his forces to Canute, who by 
this means defeated the English. In 1017 
the traitor was made Earl of Mercia, but 
before the year was out he was put to death, 
by whom is unknown. His crimes may have 
been exaggerated by the English historian, 
but, as Mr. Freeman remarks, without be- 
lieving that Edric personally wrought all the 
countless and inexplicable treasons which are 
laid to his charge, it is Impossible to doubt 
that he knew how to exercise an extraordi- 
nary influence over men’s minds, and that 
that influence was always exerted for evil. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron.; Will, of Malmesbury; 

Freeman, Norman Conquest, 

Education in England. Systematic 
education in England begins with the con- 
version of the English to Christianity. The 
English Church extended its influence widely 
over the Continent. Bede is the representative 
of its culture. Alcuin, who sprang from his 
school, directed the educational system of 
Charles the Great. Most episcopal sees had 
schools attached to them, and learning was 
almost entirely in the hands of the clergy. 
Alfred the Great conceived the idea of edu- 
cating the people. lie set an example in his 
own court. He did much for the perfec- 
tion and preservation of the Anglo-Saxon 
language and literature. The Norman Con- 
quest introduced a new language, and for a 
time checked the progress of Anglo-Saxon. 
But Lanfranc and Anselm transplanted 
foreign culture to English soil, and the great 
Universities (q.v.) of Cambridge and Oxford 
raised tll9i|* heads. It is said that Oxford in 
1209 had 3,000 students. Roger Bacon and 
Duns Scotus vied with the best teachers of the 
Continent, and in the middle of th^thirteenth 
century the students are fabled to have 
reachea 16,000. Colleges where students and 
scholars were boarded rose in both universi- 
ties. Also in Norman times jnany schools 
were established over the country to take the 
place of the Saxon schools which had dis- 
appeared. A principal occupation of ^e 



monastery schools was to j^reserve the history 
of the country. England is especially rich in 
chronicles of this period. Ethelhard, a Bene- 
dictine abbot, introduced his own translation 
of Euclid into his schools. Disputations were 
held, and prizes in poetry and grammar were 
established. Wo dnd dramatic entertain- 
ments given in the monastery school at Dun- 
stable, a practice which has been continued 
till our own day. A later period brings us 
to still more ambitious efforts. William of 
Wykeham founded New College, at Oxford, 
and a great college at Winchester, intended 
to supply between them the whole curriculum 
of a liberal education. Winchester was 
opened in 1393. In imitation of this, Henry 
Vl. founded King’s College, at Cambridge, 
and Eton College, near Windsor (1441). In 
1447 four London clergymen presented a 
petition to Parliament to found schools in the 
different parishes. The only result of this 
was the Mercers’ School, at which was edu- 
cated Colot, who in 1608 founded St. Paul’s 
School. The suppression of the monasteries 
at the Reformation ought to have provided 
funds for an efficient national education, 
but they were squandered by Henry 
VIII. Edward VI. founded (or rather re- 
founded) a number of grammar schools, 
many of which have become distinguished, 
the principal being Christ’s Hospital, founded 
in 1552. Elizabeth to some extent con- 
tinued this work. The princijjal of her 
foundations id Westminster. In her reign 
Judd founded Tunbridge School ; Lawrence 
Sheriff, Rugby; John Lyons, Harrow; and 
in the next reign Thomas Sutton founded 
Charterhouse. Tliese various efforts did much 
for the education of the higher and middle 
classes, hut the education of the lower classes 
was almost entirely neglected. The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, founded 
in 1698, had established 1,600 free schools by 
the middle of the eighteenth century ; but 
this number was very insufficient. Wesley’s 
efforts for popular education were principally 
confined to his own communion. A pre- 
cursor of the IMethodist movement in Wales, 
Griffith Jones, of Llanddowror, effected great 
changes by his system of circulating scliools,” 
but his efforts were purely local. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, Robert 
Raikes, the editor of the Oloucester Journaly 
aiyakened public interest in this cause. He 
began to teach children in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral during the service. In 1785 was founded 
“ The Society for the Support and Encourage- 
ment of Sunday Schools throughout the 
British Dominions.” Dissenters joined it as 
well as Churchmen. These Sunday schools 
gave a great impulse to the general education 
of the poorer classes. From these small be- 
giimings the Sunday schools were almost 
universally adopted. A further advance was 
made by the introduction of the monitorial 
system by Bell and Lancaster. ^Bell, who 


returned to England in 1797, had organised 
this method of mutual instruction whilst ho 
was president of the military orphan school 
in Madras. Joseph Lancaster, a young 
Quaker, employed the same method. He met 
with great success, and was favoured by tho 
coui-t. Under this impulse the British and 
Foreign School Society was established in 
1805. In these schools the Bible was taught 
‘‘without note or comment.” In opposition 
to this. Dr. Bell gave his countenance to 
the “ National Society for Promoting tho 
Education of tho Poor in the Principles 
of tho Established Churcb,” founded in 
1811. Bell, at his death, in 1832, loft 
£120,000 for tho puipose of promoting 
national education. Lancaster died in 
poverty in America in 1838. By tho rh^al 
efforts of those two societies education was 
much developed, and in 1833 a proportion of 
about one in eleven of the whole population 
was attending school. Up to this time tho 
government had taken no direct part in this 
movement, but tho year J.832 introduced 
a change in this respect. In that year a 
committee was appointed to inquire into the 
matter, and in the following year £20,000 
was voted for the education of the people. 
In order to avoid religious disputes, the sum 
wms divided between the two great school 
societies, and tho grant was continued in suc- 
ceeding years. In 1839 the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Education was formed. 
Its action -was at first exclusively on the 
lines of the Church of England. To meet 
tho difficulty, tho Indei^cndents founded the 
Congregational Boiird of "Education, and the 
Baptists tho Voluntary School Society. 
The further development of the action of 
government w’as hindered by tho divergence 
of party views on the question. One ptirty 
w'us in favour of an entirely voluntary system, , 
unconnected with tho State. Among the. 
supporters of State education, some were in- 
clined to a gratuitous system; some, were 
for denominational, others for secular educa- 
tion. An iini)ortant stej) was taken, February 
25, 1856, by which an Education Department 
was established in two divisions : one for the 
education of tho people, and the other for the 
development of science and art. A code of 
regulations was published in April, 1860, now 
known as the “ old code.” A Ro^^ Commis- 
sion, appointed in 1868, reported in 1861. It 
gave an unfavourable picture of the state of 
education in England. In July, 1861, a re- 
vised code of regulations was issued, chiefly 
under the influence of Mr, Robert Lowe. It 
appeared in a revised form in May, 1862. 
It reduced the subjects of teaching to “ the 
three K’s,”- reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
established six standards of proflciency, and 
asserted the principle of payment by results. 
Tho management of schools was left to local 
bodies, but the infection placed in t]^^9iands 
of government. ^ The pay of the teasers was 



diminished. The revised code was severely 
criticised in its details, but it laid a founda- 
don for future action, and indirectly fami- 
liarised the nation widi the duty of educa- 
ting the people. It paved the way for the 
great measure of Mr. Forster, the Elemen- 
tary Education Act, which became law on 
August 9, 1870, and authorised the formation 
of School Boards for the purpose of providing 
public elementary education under the super- 
vision of elected representatives of the rate- 
payers. It was followed by the Free Educa- 
tion Act in 1891. 

This Act gave an additional government 
grant of 10s. per annum for each child 
between five and fourteen years of age in 
average attendence at recognised elementary 
schools, and reduced fees accordingly. As 
the fees charged ordinarily amounted to less 
than lOs. per child per annum, the result was 
to abolish school fees in most cases, and where 
the abolition was not effected by the Act it 
was frequently carried out voluntarily by the 
managers. Thq Kevised Code of 1891 made 
the merit grant” dependent on the general 
efficiency of a schools estimated by the 
inspector rather than on the number of pupils 
who passed his examination, and so abolished 
the ** parent by results” of Mr. Lowe’s 
Bevised Oode. In 1894 Mr. Ackland issued 
a new Oode for continuation schools, giving 
them considerable opening for usefulness. 
In 1896 an Education Bill was brought in 
by the Conservative Ministry, which pro- 
posed to form an educational committee of 
each County Council, whose duty it should 
be to inspect all elementary schools in the 
county, to distribute the (Government grant, 
and eventually to undertake the charge of 
secondary education. Some provisions in it 
were sujBrgested by the Beport of the Secondary 
Education Commission (sec below). The 
Bill also gave Voluntary Schools an annual 
grant of 4s. per scholar, and permitted 
^reasonable number of parents” to obtain 
aeparate religious instruction in their own 
tenets for their children in any Board School. 
The Bill passed its second reading by a 
majority of 150, but was withdrawn before 
it was far advanced in Committea In 1897 
Acts were passed granting 6s. per scholfMr to 
Voluntary Schools and some relief also to 
necessitous Board Schools, the first-nfimed 
grant to be distributed by assooiatioqs of 
school manners. A Commission on Second- 
ary Education appointed in 1894 reportild in 
October, 1896, recommending the creation of 
a central supervisory authority, with stibor- 
dinate local authorities in counties ! and 
boroughs, the rearrangement of educational 
endowments, with further, aid from taxe| and 
rates, the registration of teachers, and a 
system of State supervision and encourage- 
ment which might extended to private and 
proprietary schools at their option. In 1899, 
m aooqiriance with the reoommendatioiu! of 


this Commission, a statute was passed creating' 
” The Board of Education for Engliu^ 
and Wales.” This Board takes the place 
of the Education Department and of the 
Science and Art Department, also of the 
Charity (Dommission and the Board of 
Agriculture in matters relating to Educa- 
tion. Its chief officials are a President 
and a Parliamentary Under Secretary. 
There is associated with the Board a. 
Consultative Committee, whose first task was- 
te frame regulations for forming a Begister 
of Teachers. It was felt that such a Kegis- 
ter should include Teachers of all grades, 
and that it would conduce to the greater 
efficiency of the teaching profession. The 
Committee put forth its regulations early 
in 1902. Briefly, the Begister has two 
columns, A and B. Column A is for the 
registration of elementarv teachers. Column 
B is for all teachers other than elementary 
who have taken a University Degree, have 
had a year’s training in pedagogy, have 
passed an examination in the theory of edu- 
cation, and have spent a year in teaching at 
a recognised school, other than elementary. 
Eighty thousand teachers enrolled themselves 
in Column A, and 600 in Column B. By 
another provision ot the Act of 1899 
secondary schools may, if they wish it, be 
examined by the Boaxd. 

The Education Aot (England and Wales) 
introduced by Mr. Balfour m 1902 is actuated 
by the same motive as the Act of 1899, 
namely, to promote the co-ordination and 
efficiency of education in these countries. 
Its general principles as to secular education 
have been approved by the majority of those 
best qualified to form an opinion, but un- 
happily some of its provisions have stirred up 
a great amount of sectarian feeling. This 
Act sets up ono local authority to control 
primary, secondary, and scientific education, 
invests such authority with rating powers, 
and throws the cost of the maintenanee of all 
elementary schools upon the rates. In 
respect of secondary schools it allows the 
said authority to ^^take such steps as may 
seem desirabla after consulting with the 
Board of Education to supply or aid the 
supply of education other than elementary.” 
The ** local authority ” is the County Council 
in Counties, the Borough Council in County 
Boroughs and in non-County Boroughs with 
a populatipn over 10,000, and the Urban 
DistriotsiCouncil in Urban Districts with a 
TOpulation over 20,000. What were formerly 
known as Board Schools are now called 
Provided Schools, and those nreviously 
known as Voluntary Schools are now termed 
Kon-Provided Schools. In the case of the 
latter the buildings have been handed over 
to the State, but the duty of keeping them 
in repair remains with the managers. In 
these schools religious teaching is to be under 
the contj^l of the tnanagers, of whom the 



majority are to be *^foandation manager!’* 
Appoints under the provisions of the trust 
dim of the school. It is over this arrange- 
ment that there has arisen so much dispute, 
it being contended by the objectors that* 
Tate-supported schools should in all respects 
be under popular control. 'Die Act received 
the royal assent on Dec. 18, 1902. 

In 1903 au unwillingness on the part of 
numerous members of the Free Churches to 
pay that part of the education rate allocated 
to the support of denominational schools led 
to the formation of a ** Passive Hesistance 
Committee,” of which Dr. ClifPord was 
President. In spite of the adverse opinion 
of counsel, Passive Hesistance” became 
active. On Oct. 31, 1003, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury wrote to Dr. Horton suggesting 
a oonference, but the reply was that the idea 
could only be entertained if the Church party 
would as a preliminary admit the principles 
that all schools should he under absolutely 
public control, and that all teachers should be 
appointed without reference to denomination 
and by the public authority. 'Ihe Arch- 
bishop was unable to assent to these terms. 

In 1906 a further Bill was introduced under 
a Liberal Government, in which it was 
provided that no school would be recognised 
as a public elementary school unless it was a 
school provided by the local education author- 
ity; therefore no elementary school was to 
receive a penny of public money, either from 
rates or taxes, unless it became a Provided 
iBchool within the meaning of the Education 
Act. Voluntary Schools receiving rates and 
grants would at once become Provided Seho{)ls. 
No catechism or distinctive religious formu- 
laries were 1o be taught, but simple religious 
exercises and simple Biblical instruction were 
to be given. After considerable opposition 
from Churchmen the Bill was withdrawn. 

Education in Ireland is by tradition 
said to have rea(‘hed a high pitch of excel- 
lence in pre-Christian times. It had its 
military as well as its civil side. The usual 
custom was for the principal champions to pre- 
side over the education, chiefly athletic, of the 
more promising youths, and this system was 
perpetuated by the laws of fosterage, which 
continued in force as lato as a.d. 1600. There 
were also central military schools at 'Tara 
and the capitals of the other kingdoms. We 
are told that when the Fianna (Fenians), or 
national miHtia, was established (ci ca 140 
A.D.), no one was admitted to membership 
until he had passed a strict military ex- 
amination, which included verse-making as 
well as feats of corporeal strength. The civil 
education was in the hands of the Druids and 
of the Fileadh, or poets, characters often united 
in the same person, though the former were, as 
a rule, stationary, while the latter, a highly 
privileged and protected class, wandered about 
the county with their pupils. Lemming was 


Imld in high esteem ; from 600 n.c. we havo 
lists of great lawyers, historiuns, and poets 
who were maintained at the royal courts. 
Cormac, King of Erinn, who lived in the 
third century, endowed schools of war, history, 
and jurisprudence at Tara, and wo are told that 
the Ollamhs, or doctors of poetry (or rather, 
culture generally), had to submit to twelve 
years’ study of great severity. They were 
declared inviolate by law, anJ their duties 
consisted in teaching the people history by 
public recitals, and in settling questions of 
genealogy. With the arrival of &3t. Patrick, 
education was revolutionised by the introduc- 
tion of Latin and of Christianity. A great im- 
pulse was now given to learning ; ecclesiastical 
schools were founded, where churchman and 
layman alike gathered round their saintly 
teachers, the most famous being the School 
or University of Armagh, where, it is said, a 
third of the city was given over to foreign 
students, so great was its fame. Education was 
conducted on a well-organised system ; poor 
students waited on the rich iiv return for gifts 
of food and clothing ; and the efficiency and 
functions of tho teachers were minutely 
provided for by law. During the sixth and 
seventh century, Ireland sent forth missiona- 
ries and scholars everywhere, and her culture 
was tho envy of Europe. Neither internal 
dissensions nor Danish invasions seem to have 
checked tho advance of knowledge; about 
A.D. 1000 we And poetry cultivated with great 
assiduity, and royal preceptors often became 
ministers of state; e.^., O’Carroll, under Brian 
Boru. A great number of schools and col- 
leges were, however, plundered of their 
wealth during the anarchy which preceded 
the Norman invasion, and the struggles 
that followed that event destroyed the old 
Celtic civilisation, without, unfortunately, 
substituting that of England. All through 
the Angevin p(?riod the social condition of 
Ireland degenerated. The English settlers at 
flrst sent their sons to be educated in Eng- 
land, and after they had become, in the four- 
teenth centiii}', “ more Irish than the Irish 
themselves,” did not have them educated at 
all. Nevertheless, two great attempts were 
made to establish university teaching; the 
first at Dublin, on the authority of a btiulfrom 
Pope Clement V. in 1311, an effort which 
struggled on until the reign of Edward 
VI., and the second at Drogheda, in 1466. 
Both ultimately failed from lack of funds. 
What other teaching existed was purely ec- 
clesiastical, and many learned priests were 
brought up in the monasteries and convents 
which had been built by the invaders. These 
became rapidly corrupt, and the suppression* 
of the religious houses of the Pale by Henry 
VIII. was not very detrimental to tne cause 
of education. Then came tho Reformation, 
bringing with it educational disabilities for the 
Catholics, hut also in 1691 the founckie^on of 
Dubhn University. A commencement was 
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made by the establishment *by charter of 
Trinity College, which was to be the JHater 
UnwmitatU ; but though it flourished greatly, 
the efforts in the seventeenth centurjr to 
found colleges roimd it were only partially 
successful, and the University remained unin- 
cor^rated. During this period the children 
of the Catholic gentry wore for the most part 
educated abroad in Catholic seminanes, or 
Mcretly at home by Jesuit priests. Education 
in Ireland continued to be virtually confined 
to Protestants imtil >793, when the disabilities 
excluding Catholics from Dublin University 
were removed by law. During the 19th 
century many efforts were made to solve the 
vexed question of Irish University Education. 
In 1860 the Queen’s University, with colleges 
at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, was established, 
but its system of purely secular education was 
disliked by the Catholics, and, with the excep- 
tion of the college at Belfast, it proved a 
complete failure. The Catholic University 
was established in 1854, and supported by 
private subscriptions. Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
University Bill of 1873 was the most complete 
of the many schemes which endeavoured to re- 
concile these conflicting iifStitutions ; its aim 
was to make Dublin University the one con- 
tnd university to which the other colleges 
might affiliate themselves, but it satisfled no 
one, and was thrown out by the Commons. 
Tests were, however, abolished in Dublin 
University, and the Queen’s University super- 
seded by the Koyal University, for which 
a charter was granted in 1880, In 1908 an 
Act was passed providing for the foundation 
of two new universities in Ireland, having 
their seats at Dublin and Belfast, and for the 
dissolution of the Royal University. The 
Grammar Schools of Ireland date from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, who provided that a 
school should be maintained in every diocese ; 
but though grants of forfeited land were given 
for the purpose by the Stuarts, the scheme was 
never thoroughly carried out. For the educa- 
tion of candidates for the Catholic priesthood, 
Maynooth College was founded in 1795, and 
after a stormy career, received a building 
grant of £30,000 in 1846, as well as a grant 
annually renewed till 1869, when it was 
commuted. By the Intermediate Educatfcn 
Act of 1878 a million of the Irish Chutch 
surj^us was set aside for the encouragem^t 
and endowment of intermediate education. 
The examinations under this Act show a 
steady increase of numbers. Primary Schools 
were established in the reign of Henry VIIJ., 
who ordained that the incumbent shoi^d 
maintain a school in every parish. Tl^ 
duty was, however, shamefully neglect^ 
and the Charter Schools (q.v.), started in 
1733 by the Protestants; with the avowed 
intention of the conversion of the children of 
the poor, failed utterly, through the hostility 
of the Catholic priests, the falling off of private 
benefactions, and the peo'rlationof the annu^ 


Parliamentary grantsT In 1811 the Kildare 
Place Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor on the Principle of Secularism was 
founded in Dublin, and in 1819 it received 
a Parliamentary grant. This was ultimately 
withdrawn, on account of the outcry of the 
Catholics, but in 1833 it was vested in Com- 
missioners of National Education, by whom it 
has been excellently administered. An Act of 
1892 introduced compulsory education and 
provided for grants to denominational 
schools. 

O’Curry, Mannern and Cuitoms of the AnoUnt 
Iriah; Cusack, Hiet, of theli'ish Nation; Froude, 
Eng, in Iraland; Havertj. Hist, of Ireland; 
McCarthy, Hiet, of Our Own Timeef vol. iv.; Glad- 
stone. Speech on Irish Univerntu Bill, Hansard, 
vol. ocxiv.. ool. 378. 

Education in Scotland. It is im- 

poBsiblo to fix with any accuracy the date 
of the first establishment of schools in 
Scotland, but there are indications in the 
historical records that they existed from 
a very early period. Learning has in Scot- 
land always been in advance of the arts 
and refinements of civilisation, which in 
other countries usually precede letters. For 
the first foundation of her schools, as for the 
introduction of her earliest arts and indus- 
tries, Scotland is indebted to the Church. As 
early as the twelfth century there is mention 
of schools^ existing in certain burghs in con- 
nection with the religious houses in the 
neighbourhood. With the building of every 
cathedral church a school would spring up in 
the city for the instruction of the choristers, 
and though the teaching was mainly intended 
to fit tho scholars for taking part in the 
religious^ services, it was not confined to 
choral singing and chanting; for as the 
service of tho Church was wholly in Latin, a 
knowledge of Latin was absolutely necessary 
for all who took part in tho service, and the 
Latin grammar was therefore taught in the 
choral schools. Thus the choral school of 
tho Church easily developed into the grammar 
school of the burgh. We have no exact 
information as to the number of these hurghal 
schools or the course of instruction pursued 
even at so late a date as the Reformation ; 
but while art was still in its infancy, and all 
the appliances of domestic life were of the 
rudest, tho value of knowledge and tho desire 
for it was felt by the nation, and expressed 
by a series of “ Education Acts ** passed by 
the Scots g^liament. The first official 
mention of national education is in 1496, 
when an Act of Parliament was passed 
requiring “ through all the realm that all 
barons and freeholders that are of substance 
put their eldest sons and heirs to the schools, 
ira they be aught or nine years of age ; and 
to remain at the grammar schools until they 
be competently founded, and have‘ perfect 
Latin ; and thereafter to remain three years 

the schools of art and jure, so that they 
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may have knowledge and understanding of the 
laws,’* under pain of a penalty of i!20. In 
1579 another Act ordained that ** song-sdiools 
be provided in burghs for the instruction of 
the youth in music.” In 1621 an Act exempts 
colleges and schools from payment of a taxa- 
tion ; and in 1633 an Act declares that every 

plough- or husband-land according to the 
worth ” should be taxed for the maintenance 
and establishment of parish schools. In 
spite of these enactments, however, on the 
re-establishment of the Presbyterian Church 
it was found that the existing means of 
education was not sufficient to meet the 
wants of the people, and that many parishes 
were without schools. An Act, therefore, “ for 
settling of schools ** was passed in 1696, which 
orders the heritors (landowners) of every 
parish in the kingdom to “ provide a com- 
modious house for a school, and settle and 
modify a salary for a schoolmaster, which 
shall not be under one hundred nor above two 
hundred marks.” This Act was the basis of 
the parochial school system of Scotland, and 
this system continued in operation till the 
whole machinery of education was revised, 
and the Education Act of 1872 passed, 
when it was again found that the existing 
means of education was inadequate to the 
population. This was due in the towns to the 
influx of strangers caused, bv the increase of 
trade and manufactures. In the rural parishes, 
too, the heritors had in many instances so 
neglected their duty that there was no house 
for either the school or the teachers. The 
returns showed that 1,000 new schools were 
required, and that 64,671 children were 
without accommodation. The Education Act 
was therefore passed, the principles of which 
are the same in substance as those of the Act 
of 1494 : namely, that every child in the 
kingdom shall have the means of education 
phiced within its reach, and that it shall be 
compelled to make use of them. The Act 
places the management of the parish school 
in the hands of a School Board elected by the 
ratepayers. In 1901 another Act was passed, 
which dedared that it shall be the duty of 
every parent to provide efficient elementary 
education in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
for his children who are between the ages of 
five and fourteen years of age. 

Acts of the Scots Parliament; Cosmo lanes. 
Sketches of Early Setotish History; Burton, Hist, 
of Scotland: Tytter, Hist, qf Scotland* 

[M. M.] 

Edward (Eadward) the Elder, King (6. 
870, 8, 901, d, 925), was the son and successor 
of Alfred. He had already distinguished him- 
self in the wars against the Danes, and seenm 
to have been unanimously chosen king on his 
father’s death ; but Ethelwald, a son of 
Ethelred, put forward his claim to the throne, 
and having failed to excite a rebellion in 
Wessex, fled to Northumbria, where the. 


Danes maide him their king. In 904 he got 
possession of Essex, and the next year ravaged 
Mercia. * Edward, in return, invaded the 
Danelagh, and harried it. The Kentish men, 
against his orders, remained behind, and a 
battle ensued, in which the Danes were vic- 
torious, but their king, Erie, and Ethelwald 
were slain. In 906 Edward made peace with 
Guthrum, the son and successor of Eric. 
Edward now began, with the aid of his sister, 
Ethelfleda (JEthelflsed), the ^^Lady of the Mer- 
cians,” to construct fortresses against the Danes 
at Chester, Tamworth, Warwick, Hertford, and 
other places. These fortresses were mostly 
constructed of stone or brick, a great improve- 
ment on the old system of earthworks. In 
910 the Danes broke the peace, and wore 
defeated by Edward at Tottenhall, and in the 
next year at Wodnosfield. On the death of 
JEthelflifid in 918, Edward took possession of 
Mercia; ^^and all the folk there, as well 
Danish as English, submitted to him.” In 
921 the Danes failed in an attack on Tow- 
cester, and in 922 ^‘all the people in Essex, 
East Anglia, and the rest of Mercia submitted 
to him,” and in the same year the Welsh 
kings “ sought him to lord.” Lastly, in 924, 
“ the King of the Scots, and the whole nation 
of the Scots, and all those who dwell in 
Northumbria, as well English as Danes, and 
Northmen, and others, and also the King of 
the Strathclyde Britons, and all the Strath- 
clyde Britons, sought him to father and to 
lord.” Edward had thus in some sort gained 
a supremacy over all Britain. Wessex, Kent, 
and Sussex were his by inheritance, and 
Mercia, Essex, and East Anglia by conquest 
from the Danes. Besides this, Northumbria, 
Scotland, Wales, and Strathclyde did homage 
to him as overlord. Edward died in 925, 
and was succeeded by his son Athelstan. He 
seems to have had three wives and a numerous 
family; three of his sons reigned after him, 
and of his daughters, one married Charles 
the Simple, King of the West Franks ; another 
(Eadgifu) Louis, King of Arles; Eadhild 
maiTicd Hugh the Gretit, Duke of the fYench 
(the father by another wife of Hugh Capet) ; 
while Edith became the wife of the Emperor 
Otto I. Another daughter was given to a 
prince near the Alps, and another to Sitric, 
the Northumbrian king. Of King Edward 
Mr. Freeman says : It is only the unequalled 
glory of his father which has condemned this 
prince, one of the greatest rulers that En g l a nd 
ever beheld, to a smaller degree of popular 
fame than he deserves. His whole reign 
bears out the pancjgyric passed on him by an 
ancient writer, Florence of Worcester, that 
he was fully his father’s equal as a warrior 
and a ruler, and was inferior to him only in 
those literary labours which peculiarly dis- 
tinguish Alfred among the princes of the 
age.” 

Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; Florence of Worcester, 

svh anno 901; Freeman, Norman Conquest, i. 

88, *0. [S.J.L.j 
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Sdward (Eabward) thb Martyr, King 
(i. 975, d, 978), was the eldest son of Edgar, 
whom he succeed at the ago of thirtecftL Hie 
election was opposed by his step-mother, 
Elfrida (^Ifthryth), on behalf of her own 
son, Ethelrod. Edward, however, gained tho 
support of Dunstan, and was accordingly 
elected. His short reign is unimportant, 
except for tho banishment of Oslac, the 
Earl of Deira, who had been appointed by 
Edgar. His accession seems to have led to a 
reaction against tho monastic policy of Edgar, 
but little can be certainly said on this point. 
Ho was treacherously murdered in 979, with- 
out' doubt at the instigation of his step- 
mother, though the story of the tragedy 
having taken place at Corfe Castle, and the 
details of the crime, are only found in the 
later chroniclers. His cruel and untimely 
fate gained him the surname of the Martyr, 
though it cannot be affirmed that he was a 
martyr either to religion or 1;o patriotism. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron. ; William of Malmesbury, 
ii. 192, &o. ; Freeman, Norman Conqueat, i. 288, 
&c. 

Sdward (Eadwarb) the Confessor (s. 
1042, d. 1066) was the yo*ungor son of Emma 
and Ethelred the TTnrea^, and was bom pro- 
bably about 1004. This Emma — or, to call her 
by her English name, Edith — was the daughter 
of Hichard Sanspeur, great-grandfather of 
William the Conqueror, who was therefore 
second cousin to Edward. The early days of 
Edward and his brother Alfred were spent in 
Normandy, at the court of their uncle, Kichard 
the Good ; for they had been carried there by 
Emma at the time of 8weyn*s success in 1013, 
and did not return to their native land on their 
mother’s nuuriage with Canute ( 101 7)< Hence 
tho two young Atheliugs grew up to luau- 
hood abroad, and learnt to prefer the Norman- 
French customs and life to those of England. 
rTt is uncertain whether Edward had any 
ir^re in the invasion of England that led to 
^red’s death in 1036 ; but Kobert the Devil 
wems to have made at least one eh^ort for the* 
restoration of his cousins a few years before 
t^s date. When Hardicanute (Harthaenut) 
succeeded his brother Harold, it was not long 
before he invited his half-brother Edward tq 
return home, and thus be at hand to as8i^4 
the throne should any misfortune happeh to 
himself (1041). Accordingly, in the worc^ of 
the Chronicle, on Hardicanute’s death, in Jdne, 
1042, ** all folk chose Edward, and received him 
forking,” though the coronation did not lake 
place at Winchester till Easter next 
There seems to have been some opposition to 
Edward's succession— one party preferring 
tho claims of a Danish pretender, Sweyn-Es- 
trithson, Canute’s nephew— but the eloquence 
of Bishop Lyfing and Earl Godwin earned 
the day in favour of Ethelred’s son. A y^r 
or two later, Magnus, King of Norway iand 
Denmark, was preparing to make good his 
pretensions on ^gland, but was prevented 


from cawying out his project by the attack 
of his rivals, Harold Haxdxada and Sweyn 
(1045). It was probably for her connection 
with Swe 3 m’s party that the Witan stripped 
Emma of her treasures (1043) ; while the 
dangers of this Danish dement led, a year 
or two later, to the banishment of the 
great Danish lords in England, Swe^m's 
brother Osbeorn, and Osgod Claps (1046). 
From this time the new king’s throne was 
secure. 

Meanwhile, Edward had married Godwin’s 
daughter Edith, and the power of the great 
epl’s house was growing every day. At thoi 
time of Edward’s accession there were four 
great earldoms, of which only one, Wessex,, 
was in the hands of Godwin. Siward hold 
Northumbria, Leofric Mercia, while another 
earl, whose name is lost, ruled Ikist Anglia. 
But in 1043 Godwin’s eldest son, Sweyii„ 
received an earldom irreg^ularlj’’ carved out of 
the western parts of Mercia and Wessex, 
including Hereford, Gloucester, Oxford, Berk- 
shire, and Somerset ; about the same time hia 
nephew, Beom, received the earldom of tho 
Middle Angles, and his second son, Harold, 
that of the East Angles (1045). But Ed- 
ward could never forget the land of hia early 
life, and was constantly bringing foreigners 
over to hold rule in England. His nephew, 
Ralph, was made Earl of Worcester and Here^ 
ford in succession. It was, however, by mani- 
pulating tho ecclesiastical appointments that 
Edward found his readiest way of placing tho 
strangers in high office. In especial, a N orman 
monk, Robert of Jumieges, was nominated 
Bishop of London (1044), and some six years 
later Archbishop of Canterbury (1051) ; while 
another Norman, Ulf, was made Bishop of 
Dorchester (1049). But all the time these and 
many other Norman strangers were swarming 
into the land, the house of Godwin was 
becoming more and more the centre of 
the national party. In 1051 things came to a 
climax. In this year the king, who had a few 
months previously rejected the choice of the 
Canterbury monks and Godwin for the see of 
Canterbury, gave the great earl still further 
offence by requiring him to punish tlio men of 
Dover for vengeance they had inflicted on the 
insolent followers of Baldwin of Flanders. 
This Godwin refused to do without giving 
the offenders fair trial. About the same time 
he had another charge against the king’s 
foreign friends; for the ** Welshmen,” or 
French, had built a castle in Sweyn’s earldom 
of Herefdfd, and were working all the harm 
they could on the people thereabouts. Godwin, 
being summoned to attend a meeting of the 
Witan at Gloucester, gathered his qwn men 
and those of his sons at Beverstone, not far 
from Malmesbury, while the rival hosts of 
Siward, Leofric, and Ralph supported the 
king at Gloucester. The meeting-place was 
transferred to London, and Godwin’s case 
was brought forward apparently before he 
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‘OOQld arriye himself. Sweyn was outlawed 
once more, and Godwin and Harold summoned 
to appear as ciiminala. In these circum- 
stances flight seemed the wisest course: 
Harold crossed over to Dublin, and Godwin 
to Flanders, whence they returned next year 
to drive out the Norman offenders withArch- 
uishop Robert and Bishop Ulf at their head 

i l052). Next year, however, the great earl 
led, and was succeeded in his West Saxon 
province by his eldest living son, Harold; 
for Sweyn had died on his way back from a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Sept, 1052). Upon 
this, East Anglia was given to Leofric’s son 
J£lfgar ; while about the same time Siward 
undertook his expedition against Macbeth, 
and proclaimed Malcolm King of Scots (1054). 
On Siward’s death, next year, his earldom 
was given to Harold's brother Tostig. In the 
same month ASlfgar was banished from the 
kingdom, but soon returned to aid the Welsh 
in their foray upon Hereford. Harold was 
now the most prominent man iii the kingdom, 
and to him was entrusted the task of bating 
back the invaders, though in the reconcile- 
ment of Gruffydd he scorns to have had the 
co-operation of JElf gar’s father, Leofric (1056) 
— apparently a token of some approaches to 
amity between the two great rival houses. 
East Anglia was now given to Harold’s 
brother Gyrth, while another brother, Leof win, 
had Kent and Essex, and the other shires of 
south-east England. In 1062 Gruffydd of 
Wales once more invaded England. But Harold 
and Tostig united their forces for the purpose 
of harrying his land; the English soldiers 
were bidden to adopt the arms and tactics of 
the Welsh, and before the year 10^3 was out 
Gruffydd was dead, and his kingdom divided 
between two native princes, who swore fealty 
to Edward. In 1065 Northumberland rose 
in rebellion against Tostig, and elected 
Leofric’s grandson, Morkere, as its earl. 
Morkere, in combination with his brother 
Eadwine, who had been Earl of Mercia since 
about the year 1062, appeared in arms at 
Northampton, perhaps meditating a division 
of the kingdom, and certainly declaring that 
the Northumbrians would no longer support 
the tyrannj'^ of Tostig. Edward would have 
pushed matters to extremes, but Harold 
persuaded the Oxford gemot to confirm the 
wishes of the Northerners. Accordingly the 
Northumbrians were promised a renewal of 
Oanuto’s laws, and Tostig was banished. This 
was the last important event in Edward the 
Confessor’s reign. At the end of the year 
1066 his great church of Westminster was 
consecrated, and on Jan, 6, 1066, the king 
died. Edward had no children, and for 
many years Harold’s position in the kingdom 
had been such that it was scarcely possible, 
under all the circumstances, to elect any other 
successor. Pious, meditative, and given up 
to religious exercises, Edward, as it has been 
often said, was fitted for a Norman 


cloister than the English throne. Hi» virtues 
earned him popular respect; but he was 
deficient in practical vigour, and during a 
large part of his reign the actual business 
of administration was managed by members 
of the house of Godwin. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: Lives of Edward the 
Confessor (Rolls Series) ; Palgiiiye, Hist, of 
Normandy and England; and ero. Freeman, 
Norman ConniMst, vol, ii. [S. J. L.] 

Edward I., Kino (5. 1239, 1272, d. , 

1307), was the son of Hen^ III. At fifteen he 
married Eleanor of Castile, and soon afterwards 
his father gave him Gascony, Ireland, Bristol, 
and the march between the Dee and the 
Conway, whore he had early experience of 
Welsh warfare. He sided with his father at thtf 
time of the Parliament of Oxford, 1268, ani 
was carefully watched by the barons. The 
party calling itself the bachelorhood of 
England (“Communitas bacholeriss totius 
Angliro '*), which, in 1259, urged the baronial 
government to fulfil its promises, found a 
leader in Edward, who acted probably in 
concert with Earl Simon against the council 
formed at Oxford. This concert was soon 
broken, and Edward joined his father’s side. 
In 1263 he seized the property of thoTjondoners 
deposited in the Temple, and seems to have 
been much hated throughout the kingdom. 
His rash pursuit of the Londoners at Lewes 
caused the defeat of the royal army. He was 
kept in a kind of captivity until he escaped 
(May, 1265) from Hereford. The same year 
he won the decisive victory of Evesham. The 
pacification of the country was due to his 
wisdom as much as to his energy. While he 
was active in reducing the strongholds of the 
Montfoi't party and in crushing freebooters, 
he successfully advocated a healing policy. 
In 1270 ho went on the Crusade, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery. In 1272 
ho narrowly escaped assassination. That 
same year his father died, and EdwardV: 
was at once acknowledged as king. He heard 
the news on his way home. He landed in 
England, and was crowned in 1274. Edward 
profited by the troubles of his father’s reign. 
He knew the needs of his people, and set him- 
self to meet them by good laws. He worked 
not only for, but with, his people, apd thus 
was led to give to all alike their slmre in 
the work. Ho was valiant and prudent, 
and, above all, faithful to his woi-d. From 
his education he had imbibed French tastes 
and thoughts. They encourajged his love of 
power. The legal turn of his mind made 
him take advantage of subtleties which 
favoured his wishes ; but what he had promised 
he fulfilled, at least to the letter, at any cost. 
His kingly pride, his love of order, perhaps; 
too, his love for his people, caused him to 
strive for the supremacy of England in this 
island. Edward at once began to amend the 
evils of the civil wars. In 1276 his first Parlia- 
ment passed the First Statute of Westminster, 
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reciting former good laws and usages ; it also 
granted the king a payment for the export of 
wool and leather, the first legal origin of the 
customs. [Customs.] As in many cases wrong- 
ful claims were upheld might, a commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into men’s rights. 
When its report was m^e, the circuit judges 
were empowered to issue a writ, declaring the 
grounds upon which menheld their lands, levied 
tolls, &o. Want of money caused the issue of 
a writ, compelling all who had £20 in land to 
be knight(Ji, or my a fine. This increased 
the body of kni^ts, and tended to merge the 
smaller feudal tenants in the great body of 
freeholders. Another blow was given to feudal 
distinctions by the Statute of Winchester. 
This statute re-organised the national force 
which ha<l been constituted by the Assize of 
Arms [Henry IIJ, and made it a means of 
keeping order. The rights of the feudal 
lords, and of the king as chief of them, 
were preserved by the Statute of Mortmain 
[De Religmi8\ which forbade grants of land 
to eccdesiastical bodies, for by these grants the 
lord was robbed of his rights. This measure 
was provoked by an attempt of Arclibishop 
Pecknam to extend ecole*8iastical privileges. 
Edward, however, like Henry II., would have 
no such encroachments. A statute called Quia 
Emptoresy made in 1290, which stopped a tenant 
from granting land, to be held of himself and 
not of his lord, had the same efiect as the Statute 
of Mortmain as regards the rights of the king 
and other feudal lords. Llewelyn, Prince of 
North Wales, who had been on the side of 
Earl Simon, was brought to submission in 
1276. His brother David was his enemy, and 
was favoured and rewarded by Edwanl. The 
brothers were reconciled, and in 1282 rose 
against the king. Llewelyn was defeated 
and slain. David was taken, and put to 
death as a traitor at Shrewsbury. By the 
^ Statute of Wales, 1284, Edward endeavoured 
to introduce English law and organisation 
into that country. The Welsh war added to 
the king’s needs. The bulk of the revenue 
now came from taxes on personalty and cus- 
toms. Parliamentary assemblies of difierent 
kinds woro often called to make grants, 
until, in 1295, Edward called an assembly of 
the three estates of the realm, which have 
from that time been held necessary parts 
of Parliament. [Parliament ; Convocation.] 
As representatives of the freeholders, and ^ot 
the lesser tenants of the crown, sat as the 
third estate. Parliament expresses the success 
of the policy of Edward, which Dr. Stubbs 
has denned as **the elimination of the d^- 
trine of tenure from political life.” To 
please the people, and so to gain monby* 
Edward, in 1299, banished the Jews. [Jev^.] 
On the failure of the heirs of William the 
Lion, Edward was called (1291), as overldrd 
of Scotland, to settle the succession to the 
throne of that kingdom. He decided in 
favour of John de Baliol. Edward took the 


opportunitjr of defining and increasing the 
subordinauon of the Scotch king to the 
English crown. He allowed appesds to be 
made to his court by the Scotch barons 
against Baliol. This soon caused war, and 
in 1296 Edward conquered Scotland, deposed 
Baliol, and ruled the kingdom as his own. 
Meanwhile, Philip IV. of France fraudu* 
lently . seized on Gkiscony. War followed, 
and the Scots looked for help from France. 
A constitutional crisis now occurred in Eng- 
land. Edward had made heavy demands on 
the wealth of the Church. In obedience to a 
bull of Bonitoce YIII., Archbishop Winchclsey 
and the clergy ref used (1297) to pay any more 
taxes on their ecclesiastical revenue. The 
king, in return, ^t them out of the protection 
of the law. The merchants were angry 
because the king heavily taxed and seized 
their wool; the earls disliked the whole 
policy of Edward, which lessened their power ; 
all classes were united against the royal 
authority. Edward commanded the Constable 
and Marshal to lead a force to Gasconv, 
while he went to Flanders, and they flatly 
refused. The archbishop and the king were 
reconciled, and Edward set sail, but the 
attitude of affairs was so threatening that he 
was forced to grant the Confirmation of the 
Charters by which he renounced taxation, 
direct and indirect, without the consent of the 
nation. This great concession is an epoch in 
our constitution. Edward loyally kept his 
word, and by tho Articles upon the Charters 
(1300) confirmed it afresh. Some irritation 
lingered in men’s minds, which was especially 
visible at the Parliament at Lincoln (1301). 
In consequeiiqe of his anger at the pro- 
ceedings at Lincoln, Edwa^ by agreement 
with the foreign merchants, levied some new 
customs, the origin of our import duties, with- 
out consent of the Estates. This, though 
quite against the spirit, was not contrary to 
tho letter, of his promise. He also obtained 
from tho Pope absolution from bis word, but 
did not take advantage of it. In these two 
matters alone did Edward seem to deal with 
his people with legal subtlety. 

In 1297 a revolt took place in the Lowlands 
under William Wallace, who defeated the 
English near Stirling. The revolt was 
crushed tho next year by the defeat of Wal- 
lace at Falkirk. Tho war, however, lingered 
on until 1304, Meanwhile, peace was made 
Trith France, and Edward married Margaret, 
sister of Pju)^. In 1305 Wallace was taken, 
and put to 4eath. Edward now fully annexed 
Scotland, and designed that it should send 
representatives to the English Parliament. 
But in 1306, Robert Bruce, grandsoif of one 
of the claimants in 1291, who up to this time 
had adhered to Edward, revolted, killed the 
regent Comyn, and was crown<^ king at 
Scone. Bruce was defeated by the Earl of 
Pembroke, but still remained unconquered. 
Edward marched northwards against him, 
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and on his march, died at Biir^h-by-Saads, in 
1307, in his sixty-ziinth year. The perfection 
of the Parliamentary system, the organisation 
of the law courts, the great statutes which he 
caused to he made, and the general progress of 
the constitution, mark the reign as of the first 
importance, lliey were the fruit of the 
wi^m, the legal genius, the patriotism, and 
the good faith of the ** greatest of the Plan- 
tagenets,’’ as Edward I. has been not un* 
deservedly styled. 

Bishaiiffer, Chronicle; Trivet, ^nnala ; Waver^ 
Uy Annals; Walter of Hemlngford, Hist, d« 
Sehus Qestis Edward. I., 11., et III. (printed by 
Hearn) ; Botuli Scotia (Record Commission) ; 
Stubbs, Select Charters, Constitutional Hist., 
and The Early Plantaaenets ; Freeman, Essays; 
The Greatest of the Plantagenets ; Pauli, Eng- 
lisehe Qeschichte. [W. II.] 

Edward II., Kino {b. 1284, s. 1307, d. 
1327) was the fourth son of Edward I. and 
Elleanor of Castile, but the death of his three 
elder brothers made him heir to the throne 
when an infant. Ho received the title of 
Prince of Wales in 1301. In 1297 ho was 
appointed regent in his father’s absence, and 
in this capacity signed the Conjirmatxo Oar- 
tarum. In 1306 he was solemnly knighted 
by his father, whom he accompanied on his 
expedition to Scotland. During this expedi- 
tion Edward I. died, having on his death-bed 
entreated his son not to recall Piers Gavoston, 
his comrade and favourite, who had just been 
banished, and to continue the war against 
the Scots. Both these requests, or ini unctions, 
were disregarded ; the Scotch expeaition was 
abandoned, and Gaveston was not only, re- 
called, but created Earl of Cornwall, and 
during the king’s absence in France made 
^^custos” of the kingdom. From this date 
till 1312 the barons were struggling against 
the favourite and the king’s misgovemment. 
In 1311 Edward consented to certain “ Ordi- 
nances,” which practically put the royal i)Ower 
into commission, and in 1312 Gaveston was 
seized by the barons, and put to death. The 
revolution threw all power into the hands of 
Thomas of Lancaster and his confederates, who 
appointed ministers and settled the royal 
revenue without consulting the king. The 
defeat at Bannockburn in 1314 destroyed 
what little influence Edward possessed, and 
till 1321 Lancaster was supreme. In this 
year Edward got a new favourite in the 
person of Hugh le Despencer, and the high- 
handed conduct of Lancaster alie^tod many 
of the barons from him, so that in 1322 the 
king was able to get together a sufficient 
force to defeat him, Lancaster was at once 
beheaded, the Ordinances of 1311 were re- 
pealed, and the baronial party for the time 
crushed. The latter part of the reign is 
obscure. It would seem that the queen was 
jealous of the power of the Dospenoers; at 
all events, she intrigued with Roger Mortimer, 
now the leader of the barons, against her 
husband. She had been sent over to France 


to arrange a dispute between her husband and 
her brother, and being followed by Mortimer 
and others, she collected troops, and landed 
in Eng^ind, whore she was joined by many 
of the barons. The Despencors were executed 
and the king himself taken prisoner, and 
shortly afterwards compelled to abdicate. 
The fete of Edward is somewhat doubtful, 
though it is generally accepted that he was 
secretly murdered in Berkeley Castle on Sept. 
21, 1307. The character of Edward 11. was 
singularly despicable. He was devoid of self- 
control, firmness, and dignity, and spent 
his time in the society of favourites and 
parasites. His reign is a miserable one; 
defeat and disgrace abroad, treachery and 
misgovemment at home: nowhere can we 
find conduct that is praisewoithy. The 
people, contrasting the irresolute and weak- 
minded king with his noble and brave father, 
were led to believe that he was no true 
son of Edward I., but a changeling, and 
not a voice was raised against his deposition. 
Edward II. was the weakest of the Plan- 
tagenets, and showed little of the vigour and 
capacity for government which distinguished 
most of his family. “Ho had never,” says 
Dr. Stubbs, “shown himself sensible of the 
dignity and importance, much loss of the 
responsibility, of kingship.” By his marrkge 
with Isabella of Franco he had two sons, 
Edward and John, and two daughters, Eleanor 
and Joan. 

Trokelowe, Annalee (Rolls Series) ; Thomas 
de la Moor (Camden Society); The Life of 
Edward II,, by tne Monk of Malmesbury 
(printed by Heome, 1731) ; Walter of Hemiiw- 
ford, Hist, de Rehw Qestis Edward. I,, II., et lit, 
(printed by Heame) ; Rymur, Fvedera; Adam of 
JUirimuth (Eug. Hist. Soc.); Pauli, Engli8cho> 
Geschiohto; Lingard, Hist, of Eng.; Stubl^, 
Const, Hist, [S. J, L.] 

Edward III., Kino {b. Nov. 13, 1312, 

9. Feb. 1, 1327, d. Juno 21, 1377), son of/; 
Edward II., was bom at Windsor. On the. 
deposition of his father the young prince was* 
appointed guardian of the kingdom (Oct. 
1326), and crowned early the following year. 
During his minority tho government was 
entrusted to a council of regency, of which 
Henry of Lancaster was the chief. The 
administiation, howover, was really usurped 
by Queen Isabelki and her favourite, Boger 
Mortimer. But the latter was unpopular 
with the baronage, and had incurred general 
dislike by the treaty negotiated with the 
Scots in 1328, by which the independence of 
Scotland was recognised. In 1330 the king, 
who deeply resented Mortimer’s arrogance,, 
found no difficulty in forming a powerful 
combination agamst the favourite. Mortimer, 
was accordingly seized at Nottingham, taken 
to the Tower (Oct. 1330), and executed a 
month afterwards; while the queen mother 
was imprisoned at Castle Rising, where she 
^ssed the remainder of her life. Hence- 
forward the government was in Edward’s 
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own hands. lie immediately renewed the 
English attempts on Scotland, assisted Ed^ ard 
Baliol in his endeavour to drive out the 
Bruce dynasty in 1332, and invaded Scotland 
in 1333. In July of this year he inflicted a 
great defeat on the Scots at Halidon Hill; 
reduced the south of Scotland to submission, 
and caused Baliol to be proclaimed king of 
the portion beyond the Forth. The oountiy, 
however, was far from subdued, and Edward’s 
nominee, Baliol, was driven from his throne, 
and obliged to quit the country till restored 
by the English. In 1336 Edward again led a 
great expedition into Scotland, and ravaged 
all the south-east of the country. Mean- 
while diflicultios with France were arising 
chiefly because of the disputes between Philip 
of Valois and the Flemings, the interruption 
to the Anglo-Flernish trade, and the aggres- 
sion of Philip on Aquitaine. In 1338 (July) 
Edward went to Flanders, engaged in an 
alliance with the popular chiefs who were 
opposed to their count, and concluded a 
league with the Emperor Louis V., who 
appointed him Vicar-General of the Empire. 
In the following year Edward advanced into 
Franco, but the Prench retreated before him. 
In 1340 the English fleet, commanded by the 
king, won a great naval battle over the 
French at Sluys, after which tho army landed 
and laid siege to Tournay. A truce was con- 
cluded for nine months and Edward suddenly 
returned to England to effect an administra- 
tive revolution by displacing tho Chancellor 
and Treasurer, and imprisoning several of the 
judges, under tho impression that the cor- 
ruption of the chief officials of the govern- 
ment had prevented his receiving the proper 
return from the taxes. Mistrusting clerical 
influence, Edward appointed a layman. Sir 
Robert Bourchier, Chancellor. Tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Stratford, came forward as the 
^champion of constitutional liberties, and after 
a violent dispute, Edward summoned a Parlia- 
ment, and in return for largo grants agreed 
to confirm the privileges of tho barons and 
clergy. In Oct., 1341, however, tho king 
revoked tho statute, confessing that ho liaa 
dissemh^ as he ought ” owing to the pressure 
put up6n him. He did not renew his opera- 
tions in France till 1342, when he again led 
an expedition against France. Nothing 
effectual, however, was done till 1346, when 
Edward landed at La Hogue, in Normandy, 
intending to join the Flemings. But the 
French king, with a large army, was between 
him and Flanders on the right bank of' the 
Seine. By a feint upon Paris Edward cro^d 
the river, and advanced towards the Soi^me, 
which he also crossed near Abbeville, and then 
won tho great victory of Crecy (Aug. 6, 1846). 
Advancing to Calais Edward blockaded; the 
town, and captured it after a twelvemohtVs 
siege. The exhaustion of his own kingdom 
was so great that the king was unable to 
follow up these successes, and returned' to 


England after concluding a truce, which was 
renewed from time to time. The war began 
afresh in 1365. The king himself led an 
army from Calais but effected nothing, and 
was obliged to return home to repel a Scottish 
raid. He advanced into Scotland, laying 
waste the border diltricts with gieat cruelty. 
In France the campaign of the Black Prince 
in the south-west was signalised by the 
splendid victory of Foictiers, and the capture 
of the French king, John (Sept. 19, 1350). 
During the truce that followed, the Scottish 
king, David, taken prisoner at Neville’s Cross 
(Oct. 17, 1346), was released, and peace was 
made with Scotland. In 1359 Edward again 
invaded France, and laid waste Champagne. 
In 1360 (May 8^ peace was made at Bretigny, 
and the English obtained Gascony and 
Guienne, with the counties of Saintonge, 
Perigord, Limoges, Cahors, besides Calais, and 
a sum of three million marks as ransom for 
the French king. The treaty, however, was 
not carried out, and the war continued at 
first inBritanny, and afterwards in the south, 
where Aquitaine and Guienne were gradually 
recovered by the French, so that at the end 
of Edward’s reign little remained of all his 
conquests but Calais and Bordeaux. 

The later years of Edward’s reign were 
passed in a state of partial retirement from 
public affairs. Old before his time, and worn 
out by the fatigues of his toilsome career, 
Edward resigned himself to the influence of 
his mistress, Alice Ferrers, and allowed the 
government to he largely carried on by John 
of Gaunt. Of the struggles between the 
baronial and clerical parties, and between 
the reforming party in the Good Parliament, 
who looked to the Black Prince, and the 
Lancastrians, the king was an almost passive 
spectator. In 1876 Edward the Black Prince 
died, and the king was called upon by tho 
Parliament to take action against papal and 
clerical encroachments. This, however, he 
refused to do. The following year saw tho 
influence of the Lancastrians restored, and a 
Parliament elected under their influence, 
which 10 versed all the measures of the Good 
Parliament. In 1377 the old king, who 
had now lost all consideration and influence, 
died almost alone, having been deserted 
by nearly all his relatives and attendants 
before his death. The splendid military 
exploits of Edward’s reign in later times 
threw a fal^ glamour round his reign. But 
though fWlitary glory was the ambition of 
his life, there is little reason to credit him 
with much skill as a general. His successes 
were due to the splendid fighting^, material 
at his command rather than to his strategical 
or tactical ability. Nor can he be said to 
merit the name of statesman. He was 
neither great as an administrator, nor a legis- 
lator. Bis financial management was so bad 
that he was constantly overwhelmed by debt, 
his conquests were transient and m-con- 
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oeivsd ; and he altogether failed to lealiee toe 
gravity of the confititutional and social crisis 
which was coming to a head in his reign. And 
though anxious to shine as the ideal ^mpion 
of chivalry, he was both cruel and treacherous. 

Bobert of Avesbuiy, Chronicle (printed by 
Heame) ; Knyahton (p^ted in Twysden, Saip- 
toree Decern; Walter of Hemingford, De Meb, 
Oest. Ed, IL, et III,; Froissart, Chronicle, 
useful for the battles of the French campaigns, 
but not to be considered a thoroughly trust- 
worthy historical narrative: Jehan le Bel, 
Chroniquee; W. Longman, Edward III,; Fear- 
son, England in the FouHeenth Century ; Pauli, 
Snglieche Oeechichte; Freeman, Eeeaye (1st 
Series). [S. J. L.] 

Sdward IV. Sept., 1442, s. June 29, 
1461, d. Ap. 9, 1483), the son of Bichard, Duke 
of York, and Cicely Neville, sister of Richard, 
Earl of Sfilisbury, was bom in the castle 
of Rouen, when his father was Governor of 
France. He was brought up by Sir Richard 
Crofte, in the castle of Ludlow- When the 
Duke of York advanced his claim to the 
crown in 1460, the young Earl of IMarch was 
sent to gather trooiw on the Wel^ borders. 
There he heard the news of his father’s 
defeat and death at Wakefield on Dec. 21. 
He hastened northwards, but was pursued bv 
Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, on whom he turned, 
and inflicted a crushing defeat at Mortimer’s 
Cross, near Wigmore, on Feb. 2, 1461. The 
advance of Queen Margaret’s lawless northern 
troops excited the fear of the I^ondoners. 
Edward, therefore, on marching to London, 
was hailed as king on March 4. Joined 
by his cousin Richard, Earl of Warwick, he 
hastened northwards, and met the Lancastrian 
army at Towton, where he won a bloody 
battle on March 29. He returned to London, 
and was crowned on June 29. The Parlia- 
ment, which met in November, recognised 
Edward IV. as succeeding to the rights of 
Richard II., and attainted Henry VI. of high 
treason. The youth, the handsome appear- 
ance, the geniality, and the practical vigour 
of Edward IV. made him at once popular, 
and gave every expectation of a prosperous 
reign. Queen Margaret, with foreign help, 
still held out in Northumberland; but the 
victories of Hedgoloy Moor and Hexham in 
1464, and the capture of Henry VI. in 1466, 
seemed to secure Edward IV. on the throne, 
and the Commons recognised the fact by 
granting him tunnage and poundage for life. 
But the young king imperilled his position 
by an imprudent marriage with the I^ady 
Elizabeth Grey of Groby, the widowed 
daughter of a Lancastrian baron, Richard 
Woodville, Lord Rivers, who had married 
Jacquetta of Luxemburg, widow of his former 
master, the Duke of Bedford. This marriage 
displeased the Earl of Warwick and the 
Nevilles, who had planned a Burgundian or 
Frendi alliance, which would have secur^ 
Edward IV.’s throne from foreign attacks in 
aid of the Lancastrians. The marriage was 


celebrated secretly in May, 1464, and was not 
declared till Sept. 29. Soon Edward IV. 
showed an intention of raising his wife’s 
relations to power as a counterpoise to the 
Nevilles, who tried to keep him dependent on 
themselves. The breach between the king 
and the Earl of Warwick rapidly widened, 
and in 1467 there was an open rupture. 
Warwick wished for an alliance with France, 
but Edward IV. turned to Burgundy, and 
promised the hand of his sister Margaret to 
the young Duke Charles the Bol£ The 
king’s brother, the Duke of Clarence, followed 
the usual policy of the heir presumptive, and 
sided with Warwick. The hopes of the 
Lancastrians revived. Edward IV.’s popu- 
larity had gone, and in 1469 there was a 
rising in the north of discontented peasantry, 
led by “ Robin of Redesdale.” The Duke of 
Clarence declared his alliance with the Earl 
of Warwick by marrying his daughter 
Isabella. Warwick and Clarence joined the 
malcontent Commons in pressing for reforms. 
Edward IV. was unprepared for resistance, 
and was made prisoner by Archbishop Neville. 
But Warwick saw that a division between 
the Yorkists meant the success of the Lancas- 
trians. Edward IV. was released, and a 
pacification was made. In March, 1470, there 
was a rising in Lincolnshire, headed by Sir 
Robert Wells, which Edward IV. put down 
with promptitude and sternnoss. At the same 
time he gained proofs that Warwick and 
Clarence were plotting against him. They 
to France, and entered into negotiations 
with Queen ]\largaret. Edward IV. showed 
unexpected carelessness, and when, in Sept., 
1470, Warwick landed in England, Edward 
ly. was not prepared to meet him. Finding 
himself deserted on every side, he fled to 
Flanders, and a Tiancastrian restoration was 
easily accomplished. Gathering a few troops, 
Edward IV. landed on March 14, 1471, ai ; 
Ilavcnspur, where Henry of Lancaster had*^! 
landed in 1399. Like him, he declared at 
first that he had only come to claim his an- 
cestral possessions, the duchy of York. Soon ' 
he was proclaimed king, and pressed on to 
Coventry, whore Warwick was stationed. 
Warwick, advised by Clarence to await hia 
arrival with reinforcements, refused to give* 
battle. Clarence betrayed his iather-inSaw 
and joined his brother, who hastened to Lon- 
don. Warwick pursued, and a Woody battle 
was fought at Barnet on Easter Day JApril 14, 
1471), in which Warwick was slain. The 
victorious king then turned against Queen 
Margaret, who had landed at Weymouth. He 
overtook her forces at Tewkesbury, where he 
again conquered on May 4th, and treated hm 
captives with ruthless severity. On May 21st 
Edward IV. returned in triumph to London, 
and on the same night Henry VI. died in the 
Tower. Edward IV. was now rid of hie 
enemies. The Lancastrian claimants were 
destroyed, the powerful nobles had fallen,. 
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£dward IV. 'waa secure upon the throne, the 
people were wealy of war, and there was no 
one to opp<^ the will of the king. Edward 
IV. used his victory as a means of extortion. 
He gathered lar^e sums of money, and his 
obsequious Parliament granted him large 
supplies. He obtained money by benevolences, 
•and was a skilful beggar. One day he called 
on a rich widow, who gave him £20 for his 
pretty face, and doubled the sum when he 
^ye her a kiss. The professed object for 
which he gathered money was a war against 
France. He allied himself with Charles of 
Burgundy, and revived the old claim of 
Edward til. on the French crown. In July, 
1475, he led an army to Calais. The expe- 
dition was a failure. The Duke of Burgundy 
was engaged elsewhere, and did not join him. 
He sent him a message to advance to St. 
Quentin ; when Edward IV. arrived there, he 
was greeted by a fire from the walls. In- 
dignant at such treatment, he listened to the 
overtures of Louis XI., who was willing to 
pay a large sum for the friendship of England. 
The English nobles were open to the bribes of 
France, and a truce fox seven years was con- 
oludcd, on condition that Louis XI. paid 

76.000 crowns, gave Edward IV. a pension of 

60.000 crowns, and betrothed the Dauphin to 
Edward IV.’s daughter Elizabeth. The two 
kings met, Aug. 29th, on the bridge of 
Pecquigny, which was divided by a lattice- 
work into two halves. There the peace was 
fiwom, and Edward IV. returned inglorious 
to England. Edward IV. ^s policy of peace 
was, however, wise for England. Commerce 
fiourished, and the king himself was a success- 
ful merchant. He was given to pleasure, and 
loved magnificence. His court was disturbed 
by the quarrels of his brothers, the Dukes of 
Clarence and Gloucester. Clarence was way- 
ward, and at last Edward IV. resolved to rid 
himself of his troublesome brother. Before a 

;^Pa^liament, which was summoned in 1478, 

' Edward IV. accused Clarence of many ofienew, 
<diiefly of plotting with the Lancastrians in 
1470. Clarence was attainted, and met his 
death in the Tower. For the next five years 
there was jio Parliament. Edward IV. pre- 
ferred to raise money by stretching his pre- 
rogative to the utmost. The disturbed stui^ 
of Scotland under James III. gave Edward 
IV. some hope of extending his power in that 
direction, and the Duke of Gloucester was 
sent with an army to help the Duke of Albany 
against the Scottish king. No perm^ent 
result was ^ined. Nor was Edward IV. 
more successful in his scheme for founc^g a 
strong dynasty by means of family alli^es. 
He projected marriages for his daughteii, but 
they all failed. Louis XI. of France dtd not 
abide by the Peace of Pecquigny, but in 
1483 ^ntracted the Dauphin to Margaa^et of 
Austria, rejecUng the marriage with Eliza- 
beth of England. Edward IV. was stung by* 
the feeling that he was regarded as an up- 


start by the courts of Eun^. He showed 
signs of again reviving his military schemes, 
but was seized by an illness, the result of 
evil living, and died on April 9, 1483, in his 
forty-first year. He was a favourer of learned 
men, cultivated, and magnificent. His per- 
sonal qualities inade him popular to the end. 
But he was cruel, extortionate, and profligate. 
The death of Clarence shows that he was 
without natural feeling, and had all the cold- 
heartednesfl of a selfish libertine. In the 
wickedness of his private character he is 
rivalled only by John amongst the kings of 
England. 

The best contemporaxy authorities are 'William 
of Worcester ; John Wiuworth ; Bobert Fabyan, 
Philip deCommines ; The Poston Letters (with. 
Mr. Gairdner's valuable introductions). Later 
writers :—Habinzton. Life of Piward IF., in 
Kennett ; Linffard, Hist of Eng, ; Pauli, EnglUehe 
Qeschichtet vol. v. ; Stubbs, Const. Hist, 

[M. C.] 

Edward V., Kino {b, Nov. 4, 1470, r. 
April 9 — Juno 22, 1483, d, 1483), the eldest 
son of Edward IV., was created Prince of 
Wales in 1471, and in 1479 Earl of Pem- 
broke. In 1482 he was sent to Ludlow, in 
the Welsh Marches, being under the guar- 
dianship of his uncle, Earl Rivers, and at- 
tended by other members of the Woodville 
party. He was at Ludlow when his father 
died, and almost immediately set out for 
London. On April 29 he reached Stony 
Stratford, where he was mot the next day by 
the Duke of Gloucester, who had arrested 
Lord Rivers and Lord Richard Grey at 
Northampton. The king renewed his 
journey under Gloucester's charge, and 
reached London on May 4. The Council 
seems to have already recognised Richard as 
Protector, and the coronation was fixea for 
June 22. The young king was lodged in the 
Tower, his mother having taken sanctuary at 
Westminster on hearing of the arrest of 
Rivers and Grey. On June 13 Hastings was 
arrested and executed, and about the same 
time Rivers and Grey were beheaded at Pon- 
tefract, whither they had been taken by 
Richard's orders. Shortly after this the 
queen was compelled to deliver up the young 
Duke of York to Richard, who sent him to 
join his brother in the Tower. The king’s 
deposition seems now to have been deter- 
mined upon. On June 22, Dr. Shaw, brother 
of the Lord Mayor, delivered a sermon at 
Paul’s Cross, in which he insisted that 
Edward|^^' and his brother wore illegitimate, 
Edward IV. having been married, or at all 
events betrothed, to Lady Eleanor Butler 
mreviously to his marriage with Elizabeth 
Woodiille. On the 26th a deplitation of 
nobles and citizens of London waited on 
Richard, offering him the crown, which he 
accepted, and the next day began to reign as 
Richard III. Meanwhile, th4 two young 
praces remained in the Tower, where, at 
some time between June and October, they 
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^ere certainly put to death hy their uncle's 
orders. The mystery in which this crime 
was involved has led many writers to doubt 
whether the murder actuaUy took place, but 
it must be remembered that even on the sup- 
position that ’Eichard, Duke of York, escaped, 
Edward must have been murdered, and it 
would have been the height of folly for 
Bichard 111. to have put one of his nephews 
to death and allowed the other to escape. 
Nor are the murderers likely to have done 
their work so badly as to have suffered the 
escape of a boy, who, even if not taken by sur- 
prise, would have been utterly unable to resist 
them. Mr. Gairdner, who has thoroughly 
investigated the whole circumstances of the 
case, sums up the details of the murder thus : 
<‘8ome time after Bichard had set out on 
his piogrees (August, 1483), ho sent a mes- 
senger named John Green to Sir Bobert 
Brackenbury, the Constable of the Tower, 
commanding him to put his two young 
nephews to death. This order Brackenbury 
would not obey, and Green returned to his 
master at Warwick. Bichard was greatly 
mortified, but sent one Sir James Tyrell to 
London, with a warrant to Brackenoury to 
deliver up to him for one night all the keys 
of the Tower. Tyrell thus took the place 
into his keeping, and engaged the services of 
Miles Forest, one of those who kept the 
prince’s chamber, and John Dighton, his own 
groom, to carry out the wishes of the tyrant. 
Those men entered the chamber when the 
two unfortunate lads wore asleep, and 
smothered them under pillows ; then having 
called Sir James to see the bodies, buried 
them at the foot of a stoircase.” The details 
of the murder were obtained from a confession 
made by Sir James Tyrell in 1602, when 
he was imprisoned in the Tower on a charge 
of treason, and there is no reason for doubt- 
ing its substantial accuracy ; in addition to 
which, the story was corroborated by a dis- 
covery made in the reign of Charles II., 
when, under the staircase leading to the 
chapel in the White Tower, the skeletons of 
two young lads, whoso apparent ages agreed 
with those of the unfortunate princes, were 
found buried. 

Holinsbed, CkwnicleH ; Hall. Chroniolen ; More, 
Life of Edward V. ; J. Gairdner, Reign of Richard 
111. / Miss Hasted, Richard III.; and the essay 
on Biobard 111. in Pauli, AafetiXee zur Engliechen 
Qeeehichte. L.] 

Edward VX. (^. Oct. 12, 1537,5. Jan. 28, 
1547, d. June 21, 1553), was the son of Henry 
VIII. and Jane Seymour, and was bom at 
' Hampton Court. He was carefully educated 
under Uie attention of reforming divines, and 
became a zealous adherent of the new views of 
religion. By the will of Henry VIII. he 
succeeded to the throne under the regency 
of a council of sixteen members, most of whom 
were Reformers ; and, in defiance of the will, 
the king' Sv uncle, Edward Seymour, Ea^ of 


Hertford, afterwards Duk# of Somerset, oh. 
tained for himself the title of Protector, with 
the practical control of the government. In 
religious matters the young king was willing 
to second the reforming projects of Cranmer, 
and willii^ly assented to the publication of 
the new Liturgy in the Prayer Book of 1549, 
and the Act of Uniformity. As early as 1542 
a plan had been set on foot for the marriage 
of Edward with the infant Princess Mary of 
Scotland ; and it was partly in order to foix^e 
this marriage upon the Scots that Somemet 
undertook the expedition in 1549, which cul- 
minated in the fruitless victory of Pinkie. 
The ill-success of Somerset’s policy, both in 
homo and foreign affairs, brought about his 
fall. The king, who had chafed at the 
studious and retired life to which the Pro- 
tector compelled him, easily yielded to the 
influence of the Earl of Warwick, afterwards 
Duke of Northumberland, and was proliably 
no unwilling actor in the series of events 
which established the latter’s ascendency. 
Edward, though, as his literary remains show, 
he now took a lively interest in public affairs, 
was still studious and much interested in roli- 

E ous matters. In 1552 Cranmer issuedarevised 
iturgy, known as the Second Prayer Book of 
King Edward VI., and the Forty- two Articles, 
which wore of a thoroughly Protestant 
tendency. [Articles.] Meanwhile Edward’s 
health was failing. He was always delicate, 
and his health, it is said, had been greatly 
injured by Warwick’s removal of him to 
Windsor in 1660. Convinced of the necessity 
of preserving the Protestant settlement, he 
allowed himself to be persuaded by North- 
umberland to alter the settlement of the 
crown as arranged in Henry VIII.’s will, and 
to make a will excluding Mary and Elizabeth 
from the succession in favour of Lady Jane 
Grey, the daughter of Henry’s niece, Frances./^ 
Countess of Sult’olk, and daughter-in-law oSf 
Northumberland, which was subscribed 
the Privy Council, June 21, 1553. Then 
Edward failed rapidly, and on July 0 died, 
Northumberland being supposed by many 
people to have hastened the end by po^n. 
Th(3re is, however, no authentic evidence to 
confirm the suspicion. Edward would seem 
to have liad much of the Tudor talent and 
some of the Tudor vices. His abiUties were 
considerable. He was an accomplished 
scholar for bis age, and his writings show a 
sagacity altogether beyond his years, and 
giving great promise for the future. 

Nichollf*. Literary Remains of Bdvsard FI., 
1857; Tytler, Hist of Eng. under Edward VI. t 
Froude, Hist, of Eng. [g. J, 

Edward VII, (h. Nor. 9, 1841, a. Jan. 
22, 1901, d. May 6, 1910), eldest son of the late 
Queen Victoria. Educated at both Oxford 
and Cambridge, he visited Italy in 1859, 
America in 1860, Germany in 1861, Turkev 
and Egypt in 1862, and the Emperor of the 
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French at Fonmnehleau in the same year. 
In 1871 his life was imperilled by an attach of 
typhoid fever, and his recovery, in February, 
1872, was celebrated by a National Thanks- 
giving Festival. Between Nov. 8, 1876, and 
March 13, 1870, he was visiting India. He 
married, March 10, 1803, Alexandra, daughter 
of Christian IX., King of Denmark. His 
eldest son, the Duke of Clarence, died 
Jan. 14, 1892, at the early age of 28. His 
second son, the present King — George V.— 
(b, 1805) married Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck, in 1893. Their eldest son, Edward 
Albert, Duke of Cornwall, was born in 
1804. King Edward visited Berlin in 
1885, on the occasion of the eighty-eighth 
birthday of the £iii]>eror William 1. In 
1886 he proposed the foundation of tho Indian 
and Colonial Institute, as a fitting memorial 
of Uueen Victoria's Jubilee. In 1888 he was 
again in Berlin, as a guest at the marriage of 
Prince Henry of Prussia. Next year his 
eldest daughter, Princess Louise of Wales, 
was married to the Duke of Fife. In 1894 he 
went to Hussia, in company with Queen 
Alexandra, being summoned to tho deathbed 
of the Emperor Alexander HI. In 1896 his 
second daughter. Princess Maud of Wales, 
was married to Prince Charles of Denmark. 
In 1897 he inaugurated The Prince of 
Wales^s Hospital Fund,’’ in commemoration 
of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. In 
1898, while visiting Baron F, de llothschild 
at Waddesdon Manor, he fractured his 
knee-cap. On April 4, 1900, at the height of 
the anti-British feeling excited on the Con- 
tinent by the Boer War, an attempt was made 
upon his life in the Brussels Kailway station. 

He succeeded to the throne on the death 
of Queen Victoria, Jan. 22, 1901. His 

legal title differed in important particulars 
from that of any of his predecessors, and 
|or that reason is noted hereunder. He 
iieigned as ** Edward Vil.> by the grace 
of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
dominions beyond the seas, King, Defender 
of tile Faith, Emperor of India.” In 
June, 1982, King Edward’s Coronation 
had to be postponed nearly at the last 
minute owing to his seizure by serious 
illness, which necessitated a surgical opera- 
tion. The operation was performed with 
success, and the Coronation took ^ place 
on August 9, amid all possible signs of 
enthusiasm. The King commemorated 
the event by presenting Osborne Boum 
the nation. In 1903 the King paid 
important visits to several Continental States, 
to Portugal and Italy in April, to France in 
May, and to Austria in August; Preiident 
Loul^t in July, and the King and Queen of 
Italy in November, returned these visits. 
The interchange of courtesies between the 
King and President Loubet was happily 
symptomatic of improved relations between 


Great Britain and France, evidence of which 
has been afforded by the Anglo-French 
Agreement (April, 1904). During 1903 the 
King also visited Scotland and Iroland. In 
1904 the King paid another visit to Ireland, 
and the same year he was entertained by the* 
German Emperor during the progress of the 
Kiel Regatta. In 1905 the King again met 
President Loubet in France. In 1908 the 
King exchanged visits with the French Pre- 
sident, M. Falli^res, and afterwards dined at 
the English Embassy in Paris. Later in the 
same year he paid a much discussed visit to 
tho Czar of Russia, and in 1909 entertained 
tho Czar ak England. In 1909 also (Novem- 
ber) he received tho young King Manuel of 
Portugal. In March, 1910. the King stopped 
at Paris en rouU for Biarritz, and exchanged 
visits with the French President. Whilst at 
Biarritz he caught a slight cold, hue on his 
return to London, April 27, he seemed to 
have quite recovered. On May 5, it was 
announced from Buckingham Palace that the 
King had for two days been suffering from 
bronchitis, and on May 6 be died. 

Edward the Athelino (d. 1057) was 
the son of Edmund Ironside, ana on the death 
of his father, in 1017, he was sent first to 
Sweden, and afterwards to Hungary. Ilore 
he lived under the protection of King Stephen, 
whoso nieco, Agatha, he married. In 1055 
Edward the Confessor sent for him as being 
the nearest heir to the throne, and Edward 
came to England in 1057, but died almost 
immediately after ho had landed. He loft 
three children — Edgar the Atheling, Mar- 
garet^ and Christina. 

Anglo-Saxon Vhron. ; Freeman, Norman Con- 
quest, 

Edward the Black Prince (5. 1330, d, 
1376) was the eldest son of Edward III. and 
of Philippa, and was bom at Woodstock, 
Juno 15, 1330. Ho was created Duke of 
Cornwall in 1337, and Prince of Wales in 
1343. When only sixteen years of ago he 
was in nominal command of one of the 
divisions of the English army at Crecy, and 
throughout the French wars he played an 
important part. In 1355 he commanded the 
army which invaded soutii-eastern Prance, 
The next year, marching northwards, he met 
and defeated the armv of King John (Poic- 
tierB,Sept. 19, 1856), In 1361 he married Joan, 
the <*Mir Maid of Kent,” and in 1362 was 
created Duke of Aquitaine, and received as his 
patrimony the possessions of the English crown 
m the south of France, the govwnment of 
which he assumed in 1 363. In 1 367 he under- 
took an expedition into Spain, to assist Don 
Pedro of Castile in regaining the throne of 
which he had been deprived by Henry of Tras* 
tamare, aided by the French. Assisted by 
a large body of the Free Companies, he crossed 
the Pyrenees at the head of 30,000 men, and 
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at Navarrets the Black Prince won the third 
of his neat victories, ahd completely de- 
feated Pedro’s rival, Prince Heniy, with 
his French allies under Du Guesdin. But 
the prince’s army rapidly wasted away >>y 
sickness, and with his own health fatally 
impaired, he was compelled to recross the 
Pyrenees. On the breaking out of war once 
more between England and France in 1369, 
Edward took Limoges by storm, and merci- 
lessly put to death all the inhabitants, with- 
out mstinction of age or sex. In 1371 he re- 
turned to England, and began to take a 
prominent part in English politics as the 
champion of the constitutional polHi^ against 
the corrupt court and Lancastrian party. He 
took a large share in originating the measures 
of the ‘‘Good Parliament” of 1376, though 
by his death (Juno 8 of that year) the work 
was to a great extent undone. The prince 
was a gallant soldier, but his victories were 
probably due to the great superiority of his 
troops over the enemy rather than to his own 
generalship. Though full of the spurious 
knight-ermntry of the day, ho was mercilessly 
cruel in his campaign!^ But in his hiter 
years ho showed some understanding of the 
political difficulties in England, and was very 
popular with the Commons. 

Froissart, ChronicU ; Jehan le Bel, Chroniquen ; 

Pauli, Dev Schwarze Pt'inz, 1869 j Pearsou, Hist, 

of Eng. in Fourteenth Century ; Lougmau. Eduard 

m. rs. j. L.] 

Xidward, son of Henry VT. (i. 1453, d. 
1471), was the only child of the king by Mar- 
garet of Anjou. In 1464 he was created Prince 
of Wales ; the Yorkists asserting that he was 
either a bastard or a changeling. After the 
battle of Towton, he accompanied his mother 
to Scotland. In 1470 ho mamed Anno 
Neville, daughter of the Earl of Warwick. 
In 1471 he fell in the battle of Tewkesbury, 
or was put to death immediately afterwards ; 
but the story that he was stabbed by Richard 
of Gloucester rests on no good authority. 

Edward, eon of Richard HI. (5. 1473, d. 
1484), was the only chiljjl of this king and 
Anne Neville. Jn JV7 he was created Earl 
of {Salisbury, ancf in 1483 Prince of Wales 
and Earl of Chester, and appointed Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In February, 1484, 
the members of the two houses of Parliament 
took an oath to support his succession to the 
throne, but two months afterwards ho died. 

Edwin (Eadwine), King of Northumbria 
(616 — 633), was the son of Ella, King of 
Beira. Having been exiled by Ethelfrith ho 
took refuge with Redwald of East Anglia, 
After the death of Ethelfrith, he obtained 
possession of the two kingdoms of Dcira and 
Bemicla, the sons of Ethmfrith having fled to 
Scotland. He conquered the little British 
kingdom of Elmet, obtained suzerainty over 
Man and 'jlnglesey, extended his kingdom to 
the Firth Forth, and founded Edinburgh,. 


which derives its name froitt him. His most 
powerful rival was Cwichelm of Wessex, who 
attempted his assassination. This project 
failed, and Edwin defeated him in 626 ; but 
Ponda having made Mercia independent of 
Northumbria, in alliance with the British 
prince Crndwalla, defeated and slew Edwin at , 
Heathfield in 633. Edwin^s reign is chiefly 
imp<irtant for the conversion of Northumbria 
to Christianity. His second wife was Ethel- 
burh, daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, who 
brought with her Paulinus the bishop, and 
their influence, aided by Edwin’s escaiie from 
assassination and his victory over the West 
Saxons, was the means of his conversion. Ho 
was baptised at York by Paulinus, who was 
made the first archbishop of that see. So 
groat was the peace and tranquillity of 
Northumbria under Edwin, that it was said 
that a woman with her new-born babe might 
have travelled from sea to sea without sus- 
taining injury. 

Bede, Ecclesiaatical History. 

Edwy (Eadwio), King (955 — 969), was 
the son of Edmund, and succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his uncle, Edred. 
The account of his reign in the 
Saxon Chronicle is extremely meagre, and 
subsequent writers who attempt to supply 
details evidently write with strong projudico. 
What we can gather for certain is that 
his brother Edgar was appointed sub-king 
of Northumbria and Mercia; that in 957 ho 
made himself practically independent of 
Edwy ; that he was the enemy of Dunstan, and 
the vigorous opponent of his policy, and that 
of the ecclesiastical reformers. His marriage 
with Elgiva was uncanonical, and seems to 
have occasioned general discontent. In 968 
Odo, the archbishop, divorced them, and tho 
next year Edwy died — whether murdered or 
not it is impossible to decide. Ethelward tells 
us that “ ho was called by tho common people ■ ‘ 
the second Pankalus, meaning all-beautiful,” 
and that he was “ much beloved.” Gn the 
other hand, John of Wallingford, a thirteenth 
century chronicler, says of Edwy : “ He loved 
the peace of this world, which pemders to all 
vices, and is tho mere ape of vi^e, and to 
it he limited his tastes. For he was given to 
the pleasures of tho flesh, was negligent, loved 
only those who favoured his excesses, and 
hated the good.” This is a fair specimen of 
the way ho is spoken of by the monkish 
historians, who, having taken Duxistan as 
their hero, naturally regarded Edwy as tho 
type of all that is bad; the king evidently 
opposed “ the policy which strove everywhere 
to substitute monks for secular canons.’’ 
[Dcnstan.] 

Anglo-Saxon Chron. 

Egbert, King of the West Saxons (800 — 
836), was bom about 775. On the death of 
Cynewulf, he laid claim to the throne, but 
Brihtic was elected, and ho fled to Olfa, King 
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d Mercia. Tlithcr the vengeance of hie 
rival followed him, and he took rdage at the 
court of Charles the Great. A close friend- 
ship arose betvreen the 'two, and Egbert 
modelled his career on that of his benefactor. 
In the year that Charles was crowned Em- 
peror at Borne, Egbert, in his absence, was 
deoted, on the death of Brihtic, to the throne 
of Wessex. He retained to England, and 
at^once set himself to win for himself a 
saporiority over the island, as Charles had 
established a dominion on the Continent. 
The greater part of his reign was s|)ent in a 
straggle with Mercia, a contest which began 
before his return to assume the crown, and 
culminated in a great victory over Beornwulf 
at Ellandune (823), after which he annexed 
the little kingdoms which had become Mercian 
dependencies, and four years later the great 
kingdom itself was reduced. The smaller 
kin^oms of East Anglia, Kent, Essex, and 
Sussex had previously submitted to him with- 
out a blow, and shortly afterwards Northum- 
bria, a prey to internal dissensions, owned his 
overlordship. Having thus founded the King- 
dom of England, Egbert set himself to reduce 
the Welsh, and was as successful as he had 
previously been over the Celtic inhabitants of 
uomwall. Over the Celts north of the Doe, 
however, his |K)wer did not prevail. In this 
ear he assumed the title of JRcx Anghrum^ 
ut he never, like Charles, ventured to aspire 
to Imperial honours. Towards the end of 
Egbert’s reign an old enemy, the Danes, 
b^an to re-appear. In 835 he won over them 
and the Cornish Welsli a great battle at Hen- 
jfestesdun, which for the time checked their 
invasions. Almost uniformly successful in 
war, Egbert displayed a wise moderation in 
confining his ofi'orts to the acquisition of a 
great independent monarchy. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron.; Lappenl>er^, Anglo- 
Saxon Kings; Bobertson, Eist. Essaga; Free- 
man, Norman Conquest. [L. C. S.] 

Sgfted (EcoFMiTii), King of Noi-thumbria 
J670-~685), was the son and successor of 
Oswy. The chief interest of his reign lies 
in his relations with St. Wilfred (q.v.). He 
was deiaated by Ethelfred, and compelled to 
restore Lindsey. He undertook an expedi- 
tion against Ireland, and after having con- 
quered Cumberland, was slain by the Piets at 
battle of Nectansmere (685). 

Mffynty Belatxons with. The seijas of 
events li^ieh issued in the establishment of a 
British Protectorate over this part of the 
dominions of the Sultan of Turkey may he 
said to have begun with the sale to Great 
Britain by the Khedive Ismail, in 1875, of 
177,000 shares in the Suez Canal for £4,000,000, 
An inquiry into the finances of the country 
consequent upon this transaction showed'thut 
riioy were deeply involved; and a dual English 
and French control was created. ‘In 1882 the 
English and French war-ships were sent to^ 


Alexandria’ to overawe Arabi Paifixa, who had 
defied Ismail’s sncceasor, Tewfik, and on the 
nth 6i 'July, the French' vessels having been 
withdrawn, 'the BritiriL Admirhl boxhWded 
and then occupied the city. Shortly after, 
wards Arabi was defeated at Tel-el-Kebir anid 
deported to Cejflon, and since then Egypt-has 
been governed under British supervision-— an 
arrangement which has led to much friction 
with France. [Goai)osr,CKAS. G.; Soudan.} 

Eldon, John Scott, 1st Eabl (5. 1751,- 

1838), was bom of humble parents at New- 
castle-oi^Tyne. At school he evinced such 
remarkaSHe ability as to awaken the interest 
of a wealthy neignhour, who assisted in send- 
ing him to Oxford. He obtained a fellowship 
at University College, and was callod to the 
bar in 1 776. Ho rose rapic^, and was assisted 
by the friendship of Lord Iriurlow. In Par- 
liament he warmly opposed Fox’s East India 
Bill, and on Pitt’s accession to office, gave him 
really important support. In 1788 his services 
were rewarded by his appointment as Solicitor- 
General. In 17^ ne became Attorney- 
General, and in tfln office he found ample 
employment in the prosecutions which were 
shortly afterwards instituted against Home 
Tooke and other supposed revolutionary 
characters. In 1799 he succeeded Eyre as 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Eldon. 
When Pitt, two years afterwards, resigned on 
the Catholic Question, Lord Eldon accepted 
the Great Seal at the king’s express desire, 
and while holding that office he gained the 
entire confidence of George III. On the acces- 
sion, to power of Fox and Lord Grenville he 
resigned, but again became Lord Chancellor 
in 1807. For the next tw’enty years he re- 
mained in uninterrupted possession of the 
woolsack. Ho warmly took tho part of the 
Duke of York in 1809, and vigorously opposed 
alike any relaxation in the severities of the 
penal code and any concessions to the Homan 
Catholics. On the question of Bcgoncy, in 
1811, Lord Eldon incurred very warm censure 
from Lord Grey, for ha>d^,,on sovexal occa- 
sions forged the king^ sigmture, when the 
king was himself incapable 51 signing his 
name. On the Prince Wales becoming 
Begent, Lord Eldon soon ingratiated himself 
with his new master by taking a very decided 
part against the Princess Caroline. In 1814 
he beca^ip an object for the vengeance of the 
mob in th5'Com Law Biots. As the outcry 
for Catholic Emancipation became stronger, 
he more strongly than ever opposed the 
measure; and w'hon Canning became Prime 
Minister (1827) he resigned the seal to Lord 
Lyndhurst. He never held office again, 
though to the very last he continued to oj^ose 
the measures of the Whigs. As a judge, ^rd 
Eldon holds high rank, and contiibated much 
towards making our system of equity into 
a perfect whole. Sir MaM .calls him 
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first of our ^uity judges who, instead 
of enlarging the jurisprudence of his court 
by indirect legislation, devoted himself 
through life to explaining .and harmonisii^ 
it.’* His great fault was liis hesitation in 
deciding cases, the result being an enormous 
increase in the. cost of litigation, and a general 
feeling among the public that Chancery ^pro- 
ceedings were interminable. 3ut the country 
owes a debt of gratitude to.him for having in- 
stituted the office of Vice-Chancellor, and thus 
.reheving the stagnation on the Chancery side. 

Tvriss, Lif* 0/ JBldon ; Campbell, Lives of the 
Chancelm's ; S. Walpole, Hitt, of Eng. from 1816 . 

[W. E. S.] 

Eleanor of Aqtdtaine (^. 1122, a . 
1204) was the daughter of William, Count 
of Poitou, and heiress not merely to that 
province, but also to Saintongo, Auvergne, 
Perigord, Angoumois, Guienne, and Gascony. 
In 1137 she was married to I^ouia VII. of 
France, thereby uniting the south with the 
north of France. With him she went on the 
Second Crusade, and her conduct on the 
expedition and 8ubsequ||tly was so light, 
that in 1162 she was owirced from Louis, 
though the nominal ground for the separation 
was consanguinity. In the sjime year she 
married Henry of Anjou, who, two years 
later, became King of England. From him 
she became gradually estranged, and in 1173 
encouraged her sons to rebel against their 
father, for which she was seized and impri- 
soned, and remained in captivity, with but 
short intervals, for sixteen years. On her 
husband’s death, she was released by Eichard, 
and made regent of the kingdom in his ab- 
sence ; and during his roign she did all in her 
power to repress the ambition of John and 
thwart the designs of Philip Augustus. She 
collected the ransom for Eichard, and herself 
conveyed it to Germany. At Eichard’s death, 
she came forward again as John’s chief 
adviser. She used her influence to exclude 
Arihur, and took command of the army that 
reduced Anjou to submission, and subsequently 
went to Spain to fetch her grand-daughter, 
Blanche of Castille^ Ik) the last moment of 
her life she was engaged in political affairs, 
and shortly before her end was striving hard 
to keep to their allegiance the English barons, 
while Philip Augustus was attacking Nor- 
mandy. 

Benedict of Peterborough, Chronicle (Bolls 
Series) ; Lyttelton, Life of Henry II. 

Eleanor of Britanny (^- 1241) was the 
daughter of Geoffrey Plantagenet and Con- 
stance, Duchess of Britannjr. After the death 
of her brother Arthur, she inherited his claim 
to the English wown, but was kept a prisoner 
by John in Bristol Castle, where she remained 
for many years, till she was.i)ermitted to retire 
to the nunnery at Amesbury. 

Eleanor of Caetile 1290), wife of 
Edward I., the^ster *of Alfonso IV. of 


Castile. At her marriage with Edward in 
1254, her brother renounced his pretensions 
to Gascony. She accompanied her husband 
on his crumde, and legend said saved his life 
by sucking the poison from his wound, and 
was crowned with him in August, 1274. Her 
amiable character made her greatly beloved 
by the people. If the least complaint of 
oppression came anyhow to her ears, she en- 
deavoured to redress the wrong, and her 
large revenues were so administered that no 
oppression by her officers was possible. On 
her way to join her husband on bis expedi- 
tion to Scotland, she died at Grantham in 
November, 1290. Her body was conveyed to 
Westminster, and at each place where the 
funeral procession halted a richly-carved 
cross was erected. Thirteen in all of these 
crosses were raised, but only three, those at 
Northampton, Goddington, and Waltham,, 
remain. 

Strickland, Lives of the Queens of England. 

Eleanor of Provence, Queen (d. I29i). 
wife of Henry III., was the daughter ox 
Eaymond Berenger, Count of Provence. The 
marriage of Henry and Eleanor took place in 
1236, and the young queen almost imme- 
diately obtained a complete ascendency over 
her husband, which she used for the purpose 
of advancing her friends and relatives. Her 
uncle, Bonifiice of Savoy, was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and other important 
offices were conferred on the queen’s numerous 
relatives, who drained the land by their ra- 
pacity and extortion. Still, the Proven<jal 
marriage was not without its good results. 
Provence was at this time the most cultured 
state in Europe; literature and the arts; 
flourished, and the court was the chosen resi- 
dence of the troubadours and scholars of 
Europe. Some of this culture found its way 
into England, but it hardly compensated for 
the great uni)opulaiity which this influx Of 
foreigners brought on the king and queen. 
A quarrel with the citizens of London on. 
account of a heavy duty which she insisted 
they should pay her as queen on 'all ships 
unladen at Queenhithe, and the rigorous 
e-xaction of “queen gold,” only inoreas^ the 
general liatred of her. During the king’s- 
absence from England in 1263 She was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Great Seal, and actually 
sat as a judge in the Court of King’s Bench. 
In 128G the hatred of the Londoners against 
her culminated, and it needed a considerable- 
military escort to conduct her in safety from 
the Tower to Windsor. In the Barons’ War, 
which she more than any one had helped to* 
bring about, she showed groat determination 
and courage, and after battle of Lowes 
had to bike refuge in Franco. After the fall 
of Dc JVIontfort, she returned, and had her 
revenge on the citizens of London^ who were 
fined 20,000 marks for their conduct towards 
her. Soon after Edward I.’s accession slie- 
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retired to the consent of Amesbiuy, where she 
died in 1201. 

Royal and Hid. Letters of Reign of Henry III. 
^olls Series); Pauli, Englieche Qeschtchte; 
plaauw, Barons* War, 

JBleanor, daughter of King John (d. 
127^, was married first to William Marshall 
the Younger, and in 1238, se^ndly, to Simon 
de Montfort. This latter nmrriage seems to 
have been a secret one, and quarrels soon 
arose between Henry and Do Montfort con- 
cerning it. After tlie death of hor husband 
at Evesham (1265), Eleanor retired to Franco 
and entered the nunnery of Montargis, 
where she remained till her death. 

ElectionSf Fauliamentary, are held in 
virtue of writs issued either by the crown for 
a now Parliament, or in cases of vaipancy while 
the House is in session out of Chancery by 
the Speaker’s warrant by order of the House. 
These writs are addressed to the sheriffs. 
Until 7 Hen. IV. the sheriff had to make the 
return in person in forty days. The election 
was made in full county court, at the next 
meeting of the court after the writ was ro- 
4‘eived. It appears that some persona were 
specially summoned to the election, for at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the county 
eourt was no longer generally attended by 
great people. IMuch irregularity seems to 
have prevailed in the election of knights of 
the shire during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Sometimes a crowd of the lower 
" class attended the court ; sometimes the elec- 
tion was made by a few gicat people or their 
stewards ; sometimes it was managed by 
lawyers or interested persons, and often thio 
sheriff ordered matters as ho liked. To secure 
the return being in accordance with the elec- 
tion, it was ordered by 7 Hen. IV., c, 15, that 
it should be attested by the persons electing 
in an indenture attached to the writ. Tho 
indenture, however, was only signed by a few 
of those who attended tho court, and it seems 
that sometimes the electors chose certain of 
their number to exercise the common right 
of vpti^. When this was tho case, the dele- 
gates on behalf of the whole body. 

Elections for cities and Iwroughs were for- 
mally mode in the county coui-t under tho 
PLintagenet kings. The obligation of pay- 
ment of m^bers* wages caused the> towns 
to be anxious to escape from represedtation. 
When the electors of a borough had mado 
their choice, it was reported to the sheriff in 
the court. In case they failed to efect, he 
caused members to be chosen from theni along 
with tho knights of the shire. The ceremony 
which came in later times to be called tlm 
nomination, and to be incorrectly regard as 
something different to a mere preliminaiir of the 
election, was tho ancient election itself in the 
^county court. If more than one catididate 
WHS proposed, the election was decided by a 
show of bands. As a seat in Parliament 


became an object of ambition, the custom 
arose of taking a poll of other electors who 
might not at the time be present at the court. 

A poll was taken only when demanded, and it 
was at first incorrectly regarded as an act of 
grace on the part of 8neri& to grant the de- m 
mand. There was no limit to the time during ' 
which the sheriff might keep open the court 
for the purpose of the poll, save the date on 
which the writ was returnable. Polling ir 
the eighteenth century sometimes lasted for a 
month, and in cases in which great efforts 
were made to secure a seat, the whole period 
was filled with drunkenness and riot. The 
disgraceful scenes which marked the West- 
minster election, 1784, resulted in an Act, 25 
Geo. III., c. 84, limiting a poll to fifteen days, 
and ordering that the scrutiny of votes should 
be closed six days before the return was mado. 

In the ninth year of George IV. this period 
was shortened to nine days in the case of 
boroughs ; by 2 Will. IV., c. 46, to two days 
both in borough and county elections, and by 
16 and 17 Viet., c. 16, to ono day in both. 

By 36 and 36 "^t., c. 33, the Ballot Act . 
[Ballot], a pollfOTbws a disputed nomination 
as a matter of course, without being specially 
demanded. Tho use of voting papers in 
university elections, provided for by 24 and 
26 Viet., c. 63, still continues. 

Diupttkd Eketiom were, up to tho time of 
Henry IV., decided by the crowm. From 
1410 inquiry as to tho accuracy of the sheriff’s 
return was mado by tho judges, the ultimate 
decision still remaining with the crown. The 
House gained the right of deciding these 
questions at the close of the sixteenth century. 

In, 165 3 a committee of the House decided 
against the validity of the election of Nowell, 
a prebondary of Westminster. It successfully 
upheld its nght of judgment in these matters 
against tho will of Queen Elizabeth in 1686, in 
the Norfolk election case, and in 1604, in the 
case of Sir F. Goodwin, obtained from tho 
king the admission that it was the proper 
judge of returns. This jurisdiction was exer- 
cised at first by committees specially aji- 
pointed, and then by,. the Committee of Privi- 
leges and Elections. It became the custom to 
admit members who were either privy coun- 
cillors or barristers to this committee, though 
not nominated to it. From this cause the 
committee, by the end of the seventeenth 
century, was held to be open ; and for the 
siiko oj^Dilderly management these cases wore 
soon tried at the bar of the House. Election 
petitions were thus decided by a trial of the 
strength of contending parties, without regard 
to the facts of the case. To rem&y this evil, 
the Orcnville Act, 1770, prorided for the elec- 
tion of a committee (by a mixed system of . 
ballot and selection) for the adjudication of 
election cases. Although this Act effected an 
improvement in the practice of the House, it ^ 
still left election questions within the area of 
party politics, and by allowing either party to 
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strike J^L^rtaiiTnumbe^ of the names 
chosen hy ballot^ to commit the decision of these 
cases to the weakest men of both sides. By 
the Election Fetitiom and Corrtipt Practices 
Actf 1868, 31 and 32 Yict., c. 125, these ques- 
tions were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Common Pleas, as mr as concoms the 
facts of an election which has been questioned 
by petition. Such petition must now, by' 
this Act, be present^ to the Common Pleas 
Pi vision of the High Court of Justice, and the 
corresponding courts in Scotland and Ireland. 
A judge of these courts tries the petition in 
the county or borough to which it refers. 
After he has heard the case, he makes a report 
to the Speaker as to the validity of the elec- 
tion, the prevalence of corrupt practices, the 
knowledge of the candidate concerning such 
practices, and the names of tHbse who are 
guilty of them. The House then acts on the 
jcport in the same way as it would have acted 
on the report of an election committee. It has 
thus not surrendered its constitution il right of 
deciding questions involving the right to its 
scats ; but has merely made over the inves- 
tigation of some of them to a Court of Law. 

Corrupt Practices at Mections . — ^These, be- 
sides direct bribeiy, include treating and undue 
influence of various kinds. By the Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1868, if the judge reports particu- 
lar persons as guilty of such practices, the rei)ort 
is laid before the Attorney-General, who in- 
stitutes a prosecution against them at his dis- 
cretion, without the intervention of the House. 
If the report declares that such practices have 
extensively prevailed in a constituency, the 
House generally suspends the writ, and if the 
report is confirmed by fuii/her inquiry, dis- 
franchises the constituency by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The various acts which imply undue 
influence or corruption wore carefully defined 
by the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883, and 
very stringent penalties enacted against prin- 
cipals as well as their agents found guilty 
of these practices. [BribehyJ The House 
is very strict as regards influence, and in 
1611 and 1802 made declarations to the 
effect that any interference in election 
matters by peers was a breach of privi- 
lege. From the scope of the latter de- 
claration Irish peers elected for a seat in the 
House are exempt. • [In practice, Peers take 
part until the writ is issued, and frequently lend 
conveyances for voters. ] To secure the freedom 
of election, an Act (10 and 11 Viet., c. 21) 
orders that soldiers shall be restrained in 
barracks during the day of a poll, except for 
the purpose of voting or on necessary duty. 

J&fector#.— When the influence of feudal- 
ism on the constitution was destroyed, the 
lessor tenants-in-chief were merged in the 
general body of freeholders. In the Parlia- 
ment of Edward I. the Commons did not 
consist of the lesser tenants of the crown 
mentioned in the Great Charter, art. 14, but 
of representatives elected by the freeholders 
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in counties, by certain electors in boroughs, 
and by tho clergy. In counties, the ori^nal 
electors were those who composed the county 
court in which the election was hold. By 
the end of the foiurteenth century it seems 
that many came to, and took part in, an 
election who were not suitors of tho court. 
While an Act of 1406 restrained the undiio 
power of the,^oriff in making returns, it 
did not give freeholders the sole right 
of election. ThuPwas not secured until 1430, 
(8 Hen. VI., c. 7), and was then limited to a 
part of them. This Act declares that elections 
are wont to ho made “ by persons of small 
substance and no value,” and limits the right 
of voting to resident holders of free land of 
the clear annual value of 408., and two years 
after it was enacted that the qualifying free- 
hold should lie within tho county. By those 
statutes the quality of tenure, and not tho 
quantity of interest, was regarded. For 
instfinco, a life estate in a freehold above the- 
specified value conferred a qualification, while 
no estate in copyhold could do so, even 
though it were one of inheritance ; and copy- 
holders were expressly excluded from the 
franchise by 31 Geo. II., c. 14. The franchise 
in cities and horom/hs l)eforo 1832 was not 
determined by any general statute, but by 
special acts, by charters, or by usage. Thus 
in London, the parliamentary franchise- 
followed the municipal, and was* exercised at 
different periods by ro 2 )ro 8 cntativcB of the- 
wards, by the common councilmen, and by 
the liverymen of the companies. The exclu- 
sive policy of corporations tended to restrict* 
the franchise in most chartered boroughs, so 
that ultimately a co-oi>tativo olig^chy alono 
had any voice in the election, "llin sonio 
others it had a popular character, and, 
in default of any contrary usage or charter, 
belonged to inhabitant householders, or else, 
as in Bristol, which was a county of itself, to ^ 
tho 40s. freeholders. Borough franchise, init 
deed, was altogether a matter of local jaw* 
The representation of tho clergy was the 
same in extent and mode us in the election 
of x>roctors for Convocation (q.v.). University 
roj^resentation was established by. James I., 
and in this case the right to vote has be- 
longed to all who by their degree constitute 
the governing body of the Universities, 
oven though non-resident. By. the Reform 
Act of 1832, 2 Will. IV., c. 46 [Refoum ; 
RBruESENTATioN], tho qualification was ex- 
tended in counties so as to include (1) copy- 
holds, of which persons were seised either in 
law or equity, either of inheritance or for life, 
of the clear annual value of £10. (2) Lease- 

holds, for the unoxpired |^rtion of a term of 
sixty yeura of tho annual value of £10, or of 
a term of twenty years of tho annual value of 
£5. It also created (3) an occupation qualifi- 
cation for a tenant oi lands, &c., at a clear 
rent of £o0, paid yearly. While, however, it 
preserved the qualification conterred (4) by 
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fcaeholdt of inheritance, it proyided that 
freehold estates . for life, of whioh the annual 
value wae less than. should not, confer a 
vote, unless there was> occupation, 

or: where such freoholds.hadbeeu acquired by 
marriage, devise,, &c. Aa- regsmds. dtios and 
boroughs^ the A.ct! retained some , rights per- 
manently,. e, 0 „. those of the freemen and 
liverymen of London, of fieeh^ers and burg- 
age tenants in; cities whichtwJP also counties, 
&c. Some lights were retSI&d temporarily, 
as thoso of freemen and burgage tenants in 
boroughs, of inhabitant householders, &c., 
and the franchise was extended in favour of 
the sole occupiers of any premises of tho 
annual value of £10. In Scotland, the county 
franchise was fixed (2 Will. IV., c. 65) at a 
£10 ownersliip, and included some classes of 
leasehold. The borough franchise included 
£10 householders. In Ireland at the timo of 
the Catholic Emancipation Act, tho qualifica- 
tion in. counties was raised from a 408. to a 
£10 freehold. In 1882 it waa extended by 
tho admission of certain leaseholds and £10 
copyholds. By tho Reform Act of 1867, 30 
aim 31 Yictb,. o. 102, the fi'anchise stood 
thus — in counties, (l)*fhG old: 40s. freeholders 
in fee ; (2) the holders of a. life estate from 
40s. to £6, if of freehold tenure and with 
occupation ; (3) of any life es^te above £5 ; 
(4) of the remainder of a leaso of. sixty years 


of the value of £5; 
twelve months, "ratei 


d, &a, for 
I at not less than £12 l; (6) 
occupiers whose rent is assessed at £50.. In 
cities and boroughs it was extended to (1) all 
Vesident householders or rated occupants 
of dwelling-houses, after payment of one 
year’s rato; (2) all rated occupants of 
premises than houses, of the value of 

£10; (3) all who have for twelve months 
been in the separate occupation of the same 
lodgings, whioh are, if unfurnished, of tho 
yearly value of £10. The lodger fxanchise 
by 41 and 42 Viet., c. 26, &en declared 
to . include an office, studio, shop, &c. A 
change of apartments in the same house is 
not held to be a change of lodgings. In 
Scotland^^hy 31 and 32 Viet., c. 48, tho fran- 
chise ii gidAted, in counties, to a £5 ownership 
and a £14: occupation. A> household and a 
lodger franchise were also fixied in boroughs. 
Ih Ireland, by 13 and 14 Viet, c. 69, an. 
estate in fee or for life of the. annual value of 
£5, or an oocupatiem of the value, of £11^ con* 
f erred a vote for a county, and a ratedioccu- 
pation of £8 for a borough election; By the 
Irish Reform Act, 1868, a household oOcupa^ 
tion rated at dS4 and a lodger franchise cif^£10 
wore created* in boroughs. In 1884, Mr, 


Gladstone introduced a Reform Rill 


4pply^ 

Ing to the whole of tho United Kingdom; 
and assimilating tho franchise in cotintieS' 
with that in boroughs. By this m^iire, 
which was followed in 1885 by a Redistri- 
bution Act, tho franchise, was granted to 
(I) all resident male housoholdera or rated 


oocuponts of dwe21ing>»houm^8)^ 

(3) certain persons nnt ooonpydng^ sepmte 
tenements or apartments, but uving ih houses 
occupied by others, who were to vote under 
what was called the service franchise.” 
Disqualification under all the reform. hiBa 
attaches to females^ aliens, infants, &c., to 
all peers except such Iitsh peers as. have been 
elected to a seat, to certain , revenue officers, 
to those in receipt* of) paro^ial relief, and to 
some few others. (|Tho disabilities of the 
police were removed in 1887.] • Irish Catholics 
were admitted to the francdiise in 1793, on 
taking the oaths of allegiance and abjuration. 
In 1829, Mr. Peel, among other measures of 
Catholic Emancipation, carried a new form 
of oath, by which Catholics were enabled 
to vote without doing violence to their 
convictions. And, finally, by 5 and 6 
Will. IV., c., 36, all eloctoral oaths are 
done away. Every one claiming to exercise a 
right to vote for: a member of Parliament 
must see that* his name is registered in a list 
drawn up by tho overseers of the parish in 
which his qualification lies. These lists are 
afterwards revised in open court by revising 
hnrr\ster 8 ,vt\\.Ci decidb on objeotions and claims. 
An appeal lies to tho Common Pleas from the 
decision of these officers. 

Versons --During thefburteenth cen- 

tury, the terms ortho writs which specified 
the condition of men who were to he elected 
were constantly varied. Effoits were made 
to procure the election of “ belted knights,” 
or at least of squires of good position, as 
county members, and of‘ men of the higher 
class of burgOBBos for borough members ; and 
to exclude sheriffs, lawyers, and ** maintainers 
of quarrels.” It was important that the re- 
presentatives of the Commons should be of a 
rank which would make them independent of* 
crowm influence or of private advantage. 
Notwithstanding these efforts, it was oft^ 
found impossible to secure men of the position 
required by the writs. The exclusion of the 
clergy in 1371 was the result of special cir- 
cumstances. Lawyers were several times ex- 
cluded {e.g,, 1402) because it was thought they 
took advantage of their position as members 
. to forward the interests of their clients. 
By 1 Hon. V., c. 1, residence was declared a 
necessary qualification, ^his statute waa, 
however, constantly disregarded, and is ex- 
pressly repeidecL by 14 Geo. III., c. 68. A 
qualificatioii in real estate was adopted 9 
Anne, ow6, and was fixed at £600 a year for 
countv, and £300 for borough members. By 
1 and 2 Viet., c. 48, ^rsonalty might be 
reckoned in making up the required sum, and 
now by 21 and 22 Vict.,.c. . 26y aU proj^rty 
qualification is abolishod. DisquaMcation 
aitachoB to females, aliens, infants, &c., to all 
peers, except Irish non-representative peers, to 
clergy of the Church of Englani (by 41 Geo# 
III., c. 63), to Homan Catholic clergy (by 10 
Geo. IV., c. 7), to sheriffs and other. retuming. 
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oflloMI^BffpgpdB tlieir own sphere o5 office, to 
gjovernient (HOntr^ctors, hankroptts, and those 
oonvic^d of felony or of corrupt piecticea at 
Sections under, Acts on that, sabject. 
Persons holding certain places of profit under 
the crown, which do not include those of 
the ▼arions ministors and officials at the head 
of the great depfurtesents of the State, were 
disqualified by. fi Anne, o. 7« In most cases, 
pensions held during pleasure, entail disqualt- 
Bcation.. The Catholic Belief Bill, 1829, ad- 
mitted Roman Catholics to Parliament on 
taking a special oath provided for such cases. 
Jews were shut out from the House by the 
terms of the Parliamentary oath until 1868, 
when the oath was so altei^ that, they were 
able to take] it. FOaths.] ^ By the 29 and 30 
Viet., 0 . 19^ religious disaDilities were re- 
moved, the sole oondition of admission to ihd 
House of a member not otherwise disqualified 
being that, he take the oath prescribed by 
that statute. From this obligation Quakers 
and some other religious bodies have been 
exemptedi and by an Act of 1888 the relief 
was extended to persons of no religious bsdief . 

Gartai^i Rogtrton the Lawt of Elections, ed. 
1880; Stubbs, Const, HUt., ch. xv., xx. ; May. 
Const. HULt oh. vi., xiii. ; May, Pcurliamsntaiy 
Practios. 

Sl^ar (i^LFOAR), son^ of Leofric, was 
made Karl of East Anglia ob the outlawry of 
Harold in 1051, but in the next year, Harold 
being restored, he lost his earldom. In 1063 
he once more received the earldom. In 1065 
he was banished, when he allied himself with 
the Welsh, but was compelled to submit 
by Harold, who restored him to his earldom. 
On the death of Leofric he was made Earl of 
Mercia. In 1068 he was again outlawed, and 
again pardoned. He died probably in the 
ear 1002, and was succeeded in his earldom 
y his son Edwin. His daughter Aldgyth 
married (1) Giiffith, Prince of North Wales, 
and (2) Harold. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron.; Freeman, Norman Con>- 
guest, U. 161. 

Elgin« James Brvob, 8th Earl of (6. 
181], d, 1863), entered Parliament as mem W 
for Southampton in the Conservative interest 
in 184L In 1842 he resigned his seat in the 
Commons on beiqg appointed Govemor*> 
General of Jamaica. In 1846 be was sent to 
Canada and carried out the conciliatory policy 
of his father-in-law, Lord Djorham. He was 
raised to the Bn^ish peerage with the title 
of , Baron. El^n. From Canada he went to 
China as special ambassador, and successfully 
negotiated the Peace, of Tientsin after the 
capture of, Canton and the rout of the 
Celestials. In 1869 he entered Lord Pal- 
merston’s cabinet with the office of Post- 
master-General. In oonsequenoe, however, 
of the refusal of the Chinese to receive his 
brother, Mr. Bruoei as envoy in accordance 
with the treaty, ha wa^sent again to sustain 


English authority, and was once more oona- 
pletely successful (1860). He was shortly 
afterwards appointed to succeed Lord Can- 
n^ as Governor- General of India, where he 
died. His son and successor in the title, 
Victor Alexander, Earl of Elgin, was 
Governor - General of India, 1894-99, and 
Secretary for the Colonies, 1905-8. 

Elgiva (ffiluaipu) was the wife of King 
Bdwy (q.v.). ^fcffiUhe was within the pro- 
hibited degrees, iffiistan and Odo endeavoured 
to get Edwy to divorce her, and at length, in 
958, this was done.. 

EUoti Sir John (5. 1592, d. 1632), a mem- 
ber of an old Cornwall family, was educated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, and studied law in 
London. In 1614 he entered Parliament ae 
member for St. Germans, and at once rose 
into prominence as one of the foremost orators 
of the time. In 1623 Eliot came forward as 
one of the prominent champions of constitu- 
tional rights. In the Parliament of 1625 ho 
was strongly in favour of putting into execu- 
tion the laws against the Roman Catholic 
recusants^ In the second Parliament of 
Charles I. (1626) Eliot was the recognised 
leader of the constitutional party. He moved 
an inquiry into the mismana^ment of the 
government, and was foremost in demand- 
ing that the conduct of Buckingham should 
be investigated. In consequence (May 11, 
1626), he was imprisoned in the Tower, but 
set at liberty after a few days. In 162T 
Eliot was one of those who, with Hampden 
and Wentworth, refused to contribute towards 
the forced loan levied by the crown, and was 
imprisoned in the Gatehouse. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1628 he was again foreuffiet in the 
attack on royal mis^ovemment, an^Toore the* 
chief share m drawing up the Remons^nce« 
and Petition of Right. On the dissolution of 
the Parliament he was imprisoned in the , 
Tower (March, 1629). He was kept in 
finement, and his health was broken by.«tn# 
harsh treatment he received, and on Nov. 2Ti 
1632, he died. During his imprisonment be 
wrote a treatise called Monarehy .qf- Mum, 
which embodied his views on th^^^tbeoxy of 
constitutional monarchy. Eliot^ wds* one of* 
the ablest as well as the most estimablh of the 
popular leaders of Charles l.’s veifttk* Great 
as his intellectual powers weroi” says Mr. 
Gardiner, ‘Mt was not by mere force of 
intellect that he won his way to distinction. 

It was the moral nature of the mtax, his utter 
self-forg^otfulness, which made him what he 
was.*’ 

J. Porstsr, Sir J. Kfiot ; S. B. Gardiosr, Rid. 
of Eng,, iaoa-42, v. 186, Ac.. [8, J, L.] 

Elizabetlli Queen (5. Sept, 7. 1533, 

8. Nov. 17, 1668, d. March 24, 1603), the 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his second 
wife Anne Boleyn,; was bom at Greenwich. 
On the death ol. her mother, sbe was 
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sent to the castle of Uunsdon, vhere she 
and her half-sister Mary were brought up 
by Lady Mar^ret Bryan. Afterwax^s she 
shared the studies of her half-brother Edward, 
who became greatly attached to her. On 
the accession of Edward VI., she whs 
committed to the care of Catherine, the 
Queen Dowager, who soon married Thomas 
Seymour, the brother of the Protector, 
Somerset. Thomas Seynm^ilhowed that he 
nourished ambitious schdUlis, and he was 
suspected of using the opportunities which 
his marriage gave him of trying to win the 
affections of Elizabeth. Catherine died in 
1548, and Thomas Seymour's conduct towards 
Elizabeth was one of the charges brought 
gainst him, and was the subject of a rigorous 
inquiry, in which the young girl conducted her- 
self with great dexterity. Seymour was be- 
headed, and Elizabeth was closely watched at 
Hatfield. Here she pursued her studies under 
the direction of William Grindal and Koger 
Ascham, and acquired a r^utation for learn- 
ing. In the plot of ]!<iorthumberland to 
secure the throne for the Lady Jane Grey, 
Elizabeth took no pai;^, and on Mary’s acces- 
sion, was treated by her with consideration. 
The Imperial aml^ssadors doubted about 
Elizabeth, and Mary worked hard for her 
conversion to Homanism. Elizabeth judged 
it wise to give way, and on Sept. 9, 1653, 
attended the mass. As Mary’s marriage 
project with Philip of Spain advanced, her 
suspicions of Elizabeth increased, and in De- 
cember Elizabeth left the court, and retired to 
Ashridge, in Buckinghamshire. Mary wished 
to marry Elizabeth to Edward Courtenay, 
but Courtenay refused. Wyatt’s rebellion 
brought Kzabeth and Courtenay into sus- 
picion. filizabeth was arrested in Feb., 1664, 
and was thrown into tho Tower. Every 
effort was made to obtain evidence against 
W, hut without success. In May she was 
^^’^p^ased, but was committed to the care of 
I^enry Bedingfield, and was sent to Wood- 
Philip of Spain, on his amvul in 
il^gland, showed more consideration towards 
£lizabs% He wished to marry her in such 
a way lUi: to. promote his own political plans. 
First, a^ marriage with the Duke of ^Savoy was 
proposed, and in April, 1655, Elizabeth was 
summoned to Hampton Court, whence, at the 
end of the year^ she wmt .to Hatliq^d, It 
needed all her clevemesd to eaeape tlijb mar- 
riage with the Duke of Savoy, whichfwould 
have sent her away from England. When 
this was abandoned,* there came a proposal for 
Erie of Sweden, son of Gustavus Wasa,^ which 
was also refu^, Elizabeth in her early 
days found her^ surrounded by pmares. 
She learned to trust no one, to act circum- 
spectly, to assume an ambiguous altitude 
which did not commit her to anything defi- 
nite, and to be prepared for any emergency. 
Mary on her death-bed, Nov. 6, 1658, nomi- 
nated Elizabeth as her successor, in the hope 


that she would maintain the "SSSotaSt Qatholio 
reli^on. Philip of Spain trusted he 
would find in Elizabetn a complaisant ally. 
When Elizabeth succeeded to the crown, on 
Nov. 17, 1558, she had already gained a 
large experience of the world and the diffi- 
culties which beset her. She never forgot 
that her position must be maintained by 
herself alone, and that her interests were not 
those of any i»rticular i»rty or system. She 
never laid aside her skill in balancing her- 
self between opposing parties and husband- 
ing her resources so as to profit by their 
mistakes. 

At the accession of Elizabeth England was 
without money and without resources, and 
w'as engaged on the side of Spain in war with 
France. Philip II. wished to maintain the 
English alliance, and offered his hand to 
Elizabeth. But the marriage with Philip 
needed a dispensation from the Pope; and 
Paul IV. was under the influence of France. 
He was ready to impugn the legitimacy 
of Elizabeth. Whatever doubts sho might 
have had about her policy on her acces* 
sion, she soon saw that tho defence of Pro- 
testantism at home and peace with France 
abroad were necessary for her own security. 
Her first measures were directed to a religious 
settlement. In this matter she reverted to her 
father’s plan : freedom of the English Church 
from the supremacy of tho Pope, and from 
beliefs and practices which were unknown to 
the primitive Church, but a retention of its 
Catholic foundation. This plan suited neither 
the Calvinists nor the adherents of the old 
faith. But Elizabeth appointed a committee 
of divines to revise the Prayer Book of 
Edward VI., and Parliament in 1559 re- 
established tho royal supremacy, approved 
the revised Praj^r Book, and enforced its use 
by the Act of Uniformity. Many of the 
bishops refused obedience, and were deprived 
of thoir secs. The new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Matthew Parker, was tho chief helper 
of the queen in carrying out her ecclesiastical 
policy, and a body of commissioners, who 
afterwards grew into the Court of High 
Commission, were appointed to exercise the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the crown. 

But tho greatest danger that Elizabeth had 
to face was the fact that the next in order of 
succession to the English crown was Mary 
Queen of Scots. The party in England that 
was favourable to the old religion would have 
welcomod her against Elizal]^th. Mary was 
supported by the ujfluence of the Guises in 
Fiunce, and it was possible that Philip of Spain 
might unite with them to put down heresy in 
England. Elizabeth was urged by Parliament 
to marry, and she looked round for some foreign 
alliance. But she clearly saw the difficulties 
that beset her. If she married a Protestant, 
she would destroy the hopes of the Catholics 
in a peaceful accession of Mary; if she 
married a Catholic, her husband would either 
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be some inaigiiiflcant person, or her marriage 
would draw ber into political combinatidns 
which would sacrifice the independence of 
her position. Many husbands were proposed, 
but she refused them all. It was thought 
that her personal preference was for Kol^rt 
Du^ey, £arl of Leicester ; but she abstained 
from a marriage which would be unpopular 
and politicaU ^ useless. She used marriage 

n 'ects as mc3Rs of political temporising, to 
egree which was often ludicrous. She 
encouraged in her court a fantastic devotion 
to her person, and gloried in the title of the 
** Virgin Queen.*’ The progress of the Refor- 
^jVUition in Scotland gave Elizabeth a means of 
strengthening herself against Mary. In Jan. , 
1560, she entered into ftie Treaty of Berwick, by 
which she undertook to aid the rebel lords in 
expelling the French, who, \mder the queen 
regent, Mary of Guise, garrisoned Edinburgh. 
She was rewarded by the withdrawal of the 
French,, and the agreement that Mary and 
Francis II. should lay aside their pretensions 
toJtho English crown. In Dec., 1560, Francis 
II. died, Mary refused to sign the Treaty of 
Edinburgh, and in Aug., 1561, landed in 
Scotland, the avowed agent of the policy of 
the Guises. For tte next few years the 
history of England centres round the secret 
war which was waged with feminine astuteness 
between the two queens. Elizabeth wished 
Mary to resign her claim to the English 
succession, offered her an alliance, and agreed 
to recognise her as successor. Mary refused 
to g^ve up her claim for a doubtful boon. 
She hoped to win back Scotland to Catholicism, 
and looked about for a husband who would 
help her. When, in 1665, she married 
Darnley, it was a great blow to Elizabeth, 
who aided Murray and the rebel lords, but 
afterwards disavowed them. The birth of a 
son to Mary still further strengthened her 
position ; but the murder of Darnley and the 
marriage with Bothwell destroyed Mary’s 
hold on Scotland, and relieved Elizabeth from 
some anxiety. Mary’s flight to England in 
1668 placed Elizabeth in a difficult position. 
She could not make common cause with 
rebels against their queen, and thereby give 
a dangerous example ; she could not restore 
Mary to the Scottish throne against the wish 
of her subjects ; she fibuld not leave IVIary at 
lai^go in England to be a centre for Catholic 
plots ; and she did not wish to send her to 
France, where she would be an instrument 
in the hands of the Catholic party. The 
“ Casket Letters ” (q.v.) were used to blacken 
Mary’s character ; she was refused an inter- 
view, and was kept in confinement in England. 
It was not a magnanimous policy, hut it was 
characteristic of Elizabeth’s caution. StiU, 
blary as a prisoner was powerful for mischief. 
There was a plan to marry her to the Duke of 
Norfolk, and there was a dangerous rising in 
the north in favour of the old religion. The 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland 
Hiflrr.-.17 


advanced to Durham, and ordered the mass to 
be celebrated in the cathedral. But the Catho- 
lics as a body did not rise ; the rebellion was 
put down with severity bv the Earl of Sussex, 
and England at the end of 1669 was again 
peaceful. 

In 1670 Pope Pius V. proceeded to the 
excommunication of Elizabeth, and religious 
strife was consequently aroused in England. 
Parhament in 1671 retaliated by repressive 
measures against the Catholics. It was 
declared high treason to call the queen a 
heretic or to name her successor. The 
Established Church vras more vigorously set 
up as a standard of orthodoxy, and Catholics 
and Puritans were alike required to conform. 
The scheme for the liberation of Mary and 
her marriage with the Duke of Norfolk 
was revived by foreign aid. A Florentine, 
Eidolfi, negotiated between the English con- 
spirators and the Pope and Philip II. Sup- 
plies wore to be furnished from abroad, and 
the Duke of Alva, from the Netherlands, was 
to help with 10,000 men. The plot, however, 
was discovered by the vigilance of Burleigh, 
who had succeeded in organising the intel- 
ligence department of the government into 
great efficiency. The Spanish ambassador 
was dismissed from England ; the Duke of 
Norfolk was imprisoned, and afterwards be- 
headed on Juno 2, 1672. Philip II. was pre- 
vented by the alfaii'S of the Netherlands and 
the doubtful condition of France from taking 
any steps against England for the time, and 
from 1672 to 1576 England was left in peace. 

In 1676, Pliilip II. ’s half-brother, Don 
John of Austria, was sent as governor to the 
Netherlands. Ho was ambitious of invading 
England and marrying Mary of Scotland. 
He failed, however, to pacify the Nether- 
landers, and his failure led to his untimely 
death through disappointment. To obtain 
foreign help, the Netherlands welcomed as 
their prince the brother of the French king, 
the Duke of Anjou. Negotiations wore long 
continued for the marriage of iho Duke 
of Anjou to Elizabeth, which would 
have marked an alliance of England and 
Franco against Spain. If Elizabeth could 
have been certain of securing this end, she 
would have consented to the marriage. As it 
was, she affected great coyness as a moans of 
gaining time. Her doubts were justified. 
The Duke of Anjou failed in the Netherlands, 
because he tried to override the constitution. 
Elizabeth saw that there was no hope of a 
firm alliance with France. In Engltuad she 
was exposed to the incessant plots of the 
Catholic party, who tried to raise Ireland 
against her. In 1579 James Fitzmaurice, 
brother of the Earl of Desmond, landed with 
Spanish troops, and took possession of the 
Fort of Smerwick, near Kerry. It was in- 
stantly besieged by the deputy, Lord Grey de 
' Wilton, and was driven to surrender, whereon 
the Spaniards were massacred by a body of 
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troops uadfi^Uhd command of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Hatred of Spain had become a 
pyinciple in the minds of Englishmen, and 
their attempt on Ireland was mercilessly put 
down. More a^ive than soldiers were the 
Jesuit missionaries, who, in 1580, were sent to 
England to revive the spirits of the Catholics. 
With imflinching boldness and groat dexterity 
they travelled al^ut England, and organised 
the Catholic party. Chief of these Jesuits 
was Campian, who was taken prisoner and 
put to death for conspiring against the queen. 
The Catholics were severely persecuted, and 
the Protestant spirit of England was quickened 
by perpetual suspicion. A plot to assassinate 
Elizabeth, of which Francis Throgmorton 
was the chief agent, was discovered in 1584, 
and again the Spanish ambassador was or- 
dered to quit England. The sentiment of 
loyalty to the person of Elizabeth grow 
strong among tho people, and a voluntary 
association was formed for her defence. Its 
members undertook to ptosocute to death all 
who should attempt the queen’s life, or in 
whose behalf such attempts should be made. 
This was a threat agjflnst Mary^ whose death 
was thus sure to follow immediately on tho 
assassination of Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile, the hostility between England 
and Spain was becoming more and more ap- 
parent. Franco, under tho pressure of the 
religious wars, had admitted Spanish influence, 
and had withdrawn all y)poarance of help 
from tho Netherlands. Elizabeth found it 
wise to send help to tho Netherlands, but she 
sent as little as she could. She never believed 
that they would make good their stand against 
the Spanish power, but with a niggardly hand 
she helped them to prolong their struggle. In 
the end of 1585 tho Earl of Leicester was sent 
to Holland with English troops, Leicester 
did little more than besiege Zutphen, and 
Elizabeth negotiated with Spain, and was 
ready to betray the Netherlands if thereby 
She could have secured peace. Philip II., 
however, waS' irritated against Englancf, both 
on account of the help sent to the Nether- 
lands, and still more on account of tho damage 
4one to Spanish trade in tho West Indies by 
the piratical raids of Sir Francis Drake. A 
Spanish invasion of England was imminent, 
and plots against Elizabeth’s life wlftre reso- 
lutely carried on. At the end of 1586, a 
lot, contrived by Antony Babinglon, was 
iscovered by the Secretary, Sir Francis Wal- 
singham. He allowed it to proceed till he 
had obtained evidence which implicated Matry 
of Scotland. Then Babhigton was d*ecuteJ, 
and a commission was appointed to tty Mdty, 
who was found guilty. For a long time 
Elizabeth hesitated to put Mary to d^th. 'At 
last she signed the Wrtitant, but jttive 'no 
OT<iers that it should be carried Um eflfitct. 
Mary was beheaded ui February, ||87, ai^ 
Elizabeth professed that it was done!' without 
h(vr knowledge. She tried with charaoterfttic 


duplicity to free herself of personal responsi- 
bility, hut England rejoiced that it was fid 
^ of one who Was sUch a fertile source of danger 
and disturbance. 

Mary’s death brought the Spanish invasion 
nearer. So long as Mary Hted, Philip II. 
was bound to fight in her name ; on her death 
he put forward his own claim to the English 
crown. A raid of Drake q|||^ Cadiz, in April, 
1587, stirred Philip II. to greater indignation. 
In May, 1688, a large fleet, known as “the 
Invincible Armada,” set sail for' England. Its 
huge ships wore ill-suited to the task. Tho 
preparations for a junction with ships from iho 
Netherlands failed. The Armada wasthrdTO 
into disorder by the sn^Uer and swifter craft 
of the English. A storm complotod its dis- 
comfiture, and England was saved from a 
landing on its shores. During the days of 
lieril Elizabeth showed great courage, and 
addressed in stirring woids the volunteers who 
gathered at Tilbury. She was personally 
bravo, and know how to deal with' her people. 
The defeat of tho Armada gave an impulse 
to English seamanship, which had been grow- 
ing rapidly during Elizabeth’s reign. Then 
for tho first time tho^nglish showed those 
qualities which have secured for them the 
mastery of the sea. An aggressive war against 
Spain was rapidly planned, and the Portu- 
guese were urged to revolt from Philip II. 
In 1689 an expedition was undertaken against 
Lisbon, which failed in its main object, but 
convinced the English that Spain was not 
such a formidable foe as they had thought. 
From this time English privateers cruised tho 
Sp-nish main and crippled the Spanish trade. 
Sir* Walter Raleigh was energetic in urging 
schemes of colonisation in opposition to Spain. 
In 1584 he colonised Virginia, which he 
called after the Virgin Queen. In 1692 ho 
penetrated to the Isthmus of Darien, and in 
1596 to Guiana. Though little was done at 
the time, tho way was prepared for future 
efforts. 

Spain was beiaten back both in Prance and 
in the Netherlands, and Elizabeth, in her old 
age, was inclined to peace. But the martial 
ardour of England was aroused, and the Earl 
of Essex was eager to distinguish himself. 
In 1596 an expedition was made against Cadiz, 
which was sacked by Essex. Next year he and 
Raleigh set out on what was known as “ The 
Island Voyage,” which was a failure, owing 
to quamls between the two commanders. 
Elizabffii' and Burleigh were more and more 
desirona for peace. But troubles broke out in 
Ireland, where Hugh O’Neil; Earl of Tyrone, 
gathered together the tribes of JJlster, and 
surprised the Fort of Blackwater. In 
Ireland, Elizabeth found occupation for tho 
energy of Essex, w^hose ambition was boxind- 
:ieBS and whose popularity was great. But 
Essex, contrarjr to his orders, entered into 
negotiations with Tyrone, and concluded 
peace. When he returned to England ini 
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1599, he was called to account for his condtv3t. 
He had many enemies, and was disgraced, 
being confined as a prisoner in his own house. 
At last, trusting to his popularity, he made a 
desperate rising, in the hopes of getting the 
queen into his hands. The peo|)le refused to 
follow him. He was taken prisoner, found 
uilty of hig^ treason, and beheaded in 
'obruary, 16^ Elizabeth sorely felt tho 
necessity of putting Essex to death, and never 
quite recovered from her grief. As she grew 
old she missed the homage of her people. Tho 
expenses of the Irish war forced her to apply 
to Parliament for money, and Parliament 
attacked the royal grants of monopolies. 
Elizabeth gave way with good grace, and her 
last years saw the defeat of Tyrone’s forces 
by Lord Mountjoy, in 1602. Elizabeth had a 
growing feeling of want of sympathy between 
herself and the new generation which she had 
fostered. Her last days were unhappj’’, and 
she died^ March 23, 1603, after indicating 
the King of Scotland as her successor. 

Elizabeth lived in perilous times, and tho 
fortunes of England were curiously inter- 
woven with her personal security. She found 
England discouraged, disunited, and poor; 
she left it with a strong national spirit, pros- 
perous, and resolute. Her policy was shifty, 
but her moans were scanty. She knew how 
to choose wise advisers, but she never en- 
tirely trusted them. She knew how to 

S upon human weakness, and sho was 
)r served at smaller cost than any other 
sovereign. England, in her reign, made 
great aavancos in every w'ay, and then first 
assumed the chief characteristics which still 
istinguish it. Though many of Elizabeth’s 
doings were unworthy, sho never forgot tho 
interests of her people, and she never lost 
their affection. It is her greatest praiso that 
her objects were thoso of her people, and that 
England prospered under her rule. 

Camden, Hist, of EUzaheth; Nauuton, Frag- 
menta Regalia; Sir John Harringrton, NugtB 
AntiqucB; Calendar, of State Papers; Stiypo, 
Life of Parker; PYOuoe, Hiet. of Eng. ; Hallam, 
Oon«t. Hist. ; Green, Hist, of the English People; 
Wiesener, La Jenneese d’Elizabeth d*Angleterre, 
trans. by Miss Yongo ; Alkin, .Court of Queen 
Elisabeth, [M. C.] . 


Elizabeth Woedville, Qveen, wito of 
Edward IV. (b. circa 1431, d, 1492), was tho 
daughter of Sir Richard Woodvillo (afterwards 
Earl Rivers) by Jacquotta of Luxemburg, 
widow of John, Duke of Bedford. She married 
first, about 1452, Sir John Grey, son and heir 
of Lord Ferrers of Groby. He died in 1461, 
leaving her with two sons, Thomas, after- 
wards Marquis of Dorset, and Richard. The 
Woodvilles and the Greys were alike strong 
partisans of the Lancastrian cause, and on 
the accession of Edward IV. the widow of 
Sir John Grey was deprived of her inheritance, 
and obliged to remain at her father’s house 
Grafton in Northamptonshire. Hero sho 
made the acquaintance of Edward H’*., who 


privately married her in 1464. During the 
period of Lancastrian supremacy, on the flight 
of Edwarcl IV. and tho restoration of Hcnr^' 
VI., Elizabeth took refuge in sanctuarj', 
and’ here her son Edward was bom. On the 
death of her husband she had once more to 
lake sanctuary. In 1484, she was induced to 
leave her retrea*^^, and went, with her re- 
mainingr children, to Richard. There can 
be little doubt that she connived at Richard's 
scheme for marrying her eldest daughter 
Elizabeth ; but this plan Richard was obliged 
to give up, and after the battle of Bosworth 
Elizabeth gladly wedded her daughter to tho 
victor Henry. 

Elisabeth of York, Queen, wife of 
Henry VII. (5.1465, d. 1503), was the daughter 
of Edward IV. and Elizabeth WoodviUe. 
After being almost betrothed to Richard III. 
she was married to Henry VII. 


Ella (.^ElLE) (d, 517 r) was tho founder 
of the kingdom of Sussex. He is said to 
have come (in 477) with his tlu*ee sons, 
Cymen, Wlencing, and Cissa, to Cymenesora, 
which is identified by Lappenberg with 
Keynor in Selsea. He fought a great battle 
with tho Britons, tho issuo of which was 
doubtful. Having obtained reinforcements, 
ho captured the great fortress of Anderida 
(q.v.) in 491, and destroyed the British 
power in Sussex. Ella is said to have reignod 
forty years, and to have been succeeded by 
hia son Oissa. [Bkbtwalda. J 

Bede, Hist. Ecclesiast, Anglor.; Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. 


Ellandune, The Battle of (823), was 
fought between the Mercians, under Beorn- 
wulf, and the West Saxons, under Egbert, 
and resulted in a total rout of tho former. 
It has been identified with Allixigton, near 
Amesbury, in Wiltshire. 


Ellenborough, Edward Law, Earl of 
{b, 1790, d, 1871). He was the son of Lord 
Chief J ustico Ellenborough, and entered Par- 
liament in 1814 ; but removed to the Upper 
House on succeeding his father as Baron 
Ellenborough in 1818. In 1841 he accepted 
the Governor-Generalship 'of India. Under 
his adminstration in that country was accom- 
plished the expedition into Afghanistan, 
under Generals Pollock and Nott, which 
resulted in the recapture of Ghuzi and 
Cabul. The conquest of Scinde by Sir 
Charles Napier, in 1843, was also undertaken 
by Lord Ellonborough’s government, but his 
policy did not meet with the approval of the 
Court of Directors, and in 1844 he was 
recalled by that body. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, however, defended Lord Ellenborough’s 
policy in Parliament, and on his return home 
he was created an earl. 


' Elmet was the name of a little British 
kingdom situated between Leeds and York, 
which retained its independence till it was 



conquered by Edwin, and annexed to Nor> 
thumbria about 025. 

Thomas of {d, circa 1426), was 
a monk of St Augustine's, Canterbury, and 
afterwards Prior of Le\'toD, in Kottingham- 
sbire. He wrote a Life of Henry V», and a 
Misery of the Monastery of St, Augustine's 
from 596 to 1191. Both these works have 
been printed in the Bolls Sories. 

S]ypliiil8tone, Hountstitaht (5. 1779, 
d, 18^), was sent to India as a writer in 1795. 
In 1801 he was appointed assistant to the 
Ecsident at Poonah. He was present at 
Assyo. After the war he became British 
Eosidont at Nagpore. In 1807 he was sent on 
a mission to Cabul. In 1810, on his return, 
ho was appointed Besident at Poonah. Ho 
fought the battle of Kirkee in 1817, when 
Bajoo Bao attacked the British Besidency. 

In 1818 he was appointed Commissioner of 
the Poonah territory ; and ho became Gover- 
nor of Bombay in 1819. In 1827 he returned 
to England, in 1834 he was offered the 
Governor- Generalship, but refused. Tho rest 
of his life was uneventful, and he died peace- 
fully in his eightieth year. 

K&ye, Indian Officers ; Elphinstone’s Memoirs 
( 1884 ). 

. Bly. The Isle of, was originalljr an oasis 
in tho midst of tho marshes of Cambiidgeshire 
and tho fen land. It owes its chief fame to 
tho ^eat abbey which was founded there by 
St. Etheldreda in 673. In 970 it was re- 
founded by Etholwold, Bishop of Winchester, 
and settled with Benedictines, having been, 
a hundred years previously, destroyed by 
the Danes. It was hero that Hereward 
formed his Court of Befuge, which in 1071 
was taken by William tho Conqueror. In 
1108 Ely was made tho seat of a bishopric by 
Henry 1. After tho battle of Evosham and 
the surrender of Kenilworth, some of the 
barons escaped to Ely, but their stronghold 
was taken by Prince Edward in 1267. 

Emancipation, Catholic. [Catholic 
Emancipation.] 

% Emancipation, Negro. [Slave Tkaob.] 

Emigration, in its restricted sense, is used 
for the departure of persons from a country with 
a highly organised society and thick .popula- 
tion to settle in one with abundance, of un- 
cultivated soil. The word is oppos^ never- 
theless, to colonisation, which impliei rather 
the first settlement in a new land, Whereas 
emigration signifies that the country df which 
it is the object has already made some advacce 
in civilisation. Hence emigration, in Its 
proper sense cannot be. said to have !ayst€$i- 
atically begun in Boland previous^ ISpi 
on tho termination of the great 
the French Empire. In that year tSs nuni-^^ 
ber of emigrants was only 2»081; in the 


following year it had increased to 12,510, and 
it was 34,987 in 1819. Tho average annual 
number of those who emigrated in the 
years f mm 1825 to 1834 was 50,304; from 
1835 to 1844 it was 75,923, thus showing a 
6tea(^ rise, though there was a drop during 
the m«t half of the latter decade. During 
the five years ending 1853 the average rose 
as high as 323,002, an excegtioiial rate, pro- 
bably due to such extraordimu^ causes as the 
Irish famine, the gold discoveries in Australia 
and California, and the development of the 
resources of America through the adoption otf 
free trade in England. The average sank to 
nearly a half during the Crimean War, and in 
1860, when the struggle between the Northern 
and Southern States was raging, the total 
was only 91,770. In 1870 it was 256,940 ; in 
1880, 332,294, the increase being chiefiy Irish 
emigrants. In 1893 the number was 307,633, 
which depression in the colonies and America 
reduced by one-half in 1896 ; in 1908 there 
were 386,411 emigrants (these figuif^a include 
foreigners in transit rid British porto). Tho 
countries to which our emigration is chiefly 
directed are British North America, the United 
States, Australia, and Squth Africa. The first 
of these was* in favour until 1835, after which 
the outbreak of the Canadian rebellion, the 
preference of the enormously increasing 
number of Irish emigrants for American in- 
stitutions, together with other and more 
general causes, turned the scale; nor is it 
probable that even the recent legislative re- 
strictions on immigration into the States will 
soon equalise numbers which in 1998 wore 
respectively 198,321 and 95,428. It should 
be observed that the Scotch emigrate less 
readily than the other inhabitants of the 
British Isles; the numbers in 1908 were 
172,982 English, 38,352 Irish, and 42,273 
Scotch. The fact that emigration was pion- 
eered by the movements of whole communities 
driven forth by religious persecution, and 
bound for unknown and uncivilised lands, is 
the main cause of the tendency of earlier emi- 
gration to base itself on organised schemes. 
Thus Wakefield's scheme of combined emigra- 
tion had its prototypes in the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and afterwards in the ill-fated Darien expedi- 
tion. Now, however, such precautions are 
generally unnecessary, ‘except when dealing 
with a pauperised and helpless class like the 
Western Irish. All that need be done is to 
provide fyr the safe and cheap transit and 
reception of individuals. This first respon- 
sibility was placed in 1831 in the hands of 
the Emigration Commission^ of whose 
duties was to distribute usexul i)|fonnation, 
which is no w done by the Emigrants' Informa- 
tion Office. It was regulated by law in various 
Passengers Acts providing for the comfortr 
and protection of emigrants, thq first of which 
was passed in 1835, and those now in force in 
1865 and 1863. Ihe welfare of settlers is 
watched over in the colonies and the United 
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fluijply au infonnation iree of oost State 
emigration has been frequently adopted as a 
relief for pauperism, notably by the Pwt Law 
Amendment Act of 1834, and tbe Irish Land 
Act of 1880. On the other side, the colonies 


have offered advantages in order to secure 
manual labour. The grayer dangers of the 
introduction int^ our colonies of interior rac( s, 
such as the Chinese into Australia and British 


Colombia, have been met by legislation. 


Wakefleld, AH of ColonUaiion ; Sir Q. 0. Lewi;*, 
Oovemment of DepsndtncUs; Gold win Smith, Tho 
Empire; Knight, Political Cydopoidia. Sound 
statistical and general Information can be obtained 
from the Statesman's Year Book^ the Colonial Office 
List, the Imperial Institute Year Book, and the 
Handbooks and Gircuiars published by the 
BmigranU' Infonnation Office. 


Emmett, Hobert (A 1778, d. 1803), an 
Irishman, whose unhappy fate inspired some 
of the finest of the “Irish Melodies” of 
Thomas Moore. Emmett was in sympathy 
with the objects of the Society of United 
Irishmen, and for complicity with the 
Rebellion of 1798 was expelled from Dublin 
University. He then withdrew to the Conti- 
nent, but returned in 1802, and in 1803, at 
the head of an undisciplined mob, attempted 
to seize the Arsenal and Dublin Castle. He was 
captured, condemned for treason, and executed. 


Empire, Relations with the. Cut oft 
from the Roman Empire by the English Con- 
quest, Bntain began again to have dealings 
with the “ world state,” when Christianitj* and 
political consolidation had renewed civilisa- 
tion and intercouitie with the world. The 
Mercian overlords of the eighth century cor- 
responded on equal terms with the great 
house that was soon to restore the glory of 
the CsBSars. Charles the Great’s jealousy of 
Offa led to his support of the exile l Egbert 
of Wessex, whoso accession to the West 


Bath as “ Emperor of Britain” suggests that 
that monarch aspired to rival Otto’s crowning 
by John XII. The assumption of Imperial 
titles by the great early English kings shows 
that they aimed at least at absolute equality 
in dignity with the Emperors. It is remark- 
able that under such circumstanced good 
reUtions w^ere maintained. The innumerable 
coincidences of law and usage between Eng- 
land and the Empire, though in the main 
instances of parallel development rather tban 
of influence, may in some cases illustrate the 
effects of this constant intercourse. The 
Norman Conquest allied England with the 
Papac}”, but the continuity of the national 
tradition soon tended to‘ ro-unite English 
king and Roman Emperor in a common hos- 
tility to the Hildebrandino Papacy. William 
I. and Henry I.’s contest with Anselm is the 
English refioction of the Investiture Contest. 
But the superior prudence of the English 
monarchs avoided that direct breach with the 
Church which was, perhaps, inevitable in 
Germany. Even marriage alliances, such as 
that between Matilda and Henry V., did not 
result in joining England with the Empire in 
its extreme measures, but rather led to the 
Concordat of Worms, which tho agreement 
between Henry and Anselm had anticipated. 
With Henry II. begins another period of 
still closer relations. Henceforth the Imperial 
alliance becomes one of the permanent tradi- 
tions of our medimval foreign policy. Henry 
married his daughter to Henry the Lion, and 
instituted close friendship with the Giielfio 
house without impairing his friendly relations 
with tho rival Hohenstaufen on the Imperial 
throne. In fact, Frederick Barbarossa’s con- 
test with Alexander III. necessarily produced 
close relations with Henry, engaged in hia 
struggle with Bccket. Only tho prudence of 
his advisers prevented Henry being bound by 
his amhassadors to support Barbarossa’s schis- 


Saxon throne must have strengthened the 
relations of the two powers, and who may 
have found in the Carlovingian Empire a 
model for imitation. The presence of learned 
men like Alcuin in Charles’s court had a 
similar tendency. The con-espondence of 
Ethelwulf with Louis the Pious, whose grand- 
daughter he afterwards married, kept up the 
connection. Athelsi^n’s sister’s marriage to 
Charles the Simple, and his support of Louis 
“ Ultramarinus,” continued the dealings with 
fche Carlovingian house, even when empire 
had almost stepped from it. English deali n gs 
with the Saxon Emperors were still more 
intimate. . ^eary the Fowler married his son 
Otto to Athdatan’s sister, and Giesebracht 
points out the similarity of Henry’s power in 
Germany and that of the West Saxon over- 
lords in England, and even suggests conscious 
imitation. With the acquisition of the Im- 
perial dignity, Otto aspired to a far h'gh^r 
power than bis father* But if Hen:^ copied' 
Athelstan, the second coronation of Edgar at 


matic Pope. Tho Third Crusade was entered 
into by Frederick as hy Richard I., although 
tho English monarch had given a home to ms 
nephew Otto after tho fall of Henry the Lion 
had driven him from Germany. Hence the 
jealousy of the Emperor Henry VI., Richard’s 
captivity on his return, and humiliating sur- 
render of the Imperial crown of Britain to tho 
German Emperor. Henceforth, hostility to 
the Hohenstaufen Emperors became the gi^t 
principle of Richard’s and Jolm’s foreign 
policy. But tho battle of Bouvines put an 
end to the hopes of the Guelfic line, and 
the house opposed to England became undis- 
puted Emperors. Gradually the strong bonds 
of connection were renewed, and the sister of 
Henry III. became the bride of Frederick II. 
All England watched with keen interest that 
Tlmperor’s struggle with the Papacy, though 
HeniVi himself was too much bound by his 
^apal connection and personal religious 
rlcruples to give him any help. But so long 
as his nephew remained alive as Frederick’s 
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heir,. Hexury refused in the p» 

cruflftie . against.^ the Hohenstaufen. i 
acceptance of th£ Sicilian throne for Ednttind 
of l^caster ms only when his sister’s son 
was dead. But the gimt cotmection between 
England and the Empire in this reign is the 
election of Eichard of Cornwall, Henry’s 
brother, as King of the Bonmns. Though 
never master of Grennany, Bichard .was yot 
the most powerful of the claimants during 
the Great Interregnum. His influence led 
directly to the dose commercial dealings 
between England and the Hansa. He ob- 
tained for his brother great privileges for the 
Stoelyard, and imported Harz miners to work 
the tin:.fnines of his Cornish earldom. But - 
with the.i'fall of the Hohenstaufen the glory 
of the Empire had departed; though in its 
weakness, as in its strength, it adhered to its 
English connection. Budolf of Hapsburg 
had a scheme for i enewij^ the middle king- 
dom in conjunction with Edward I. Adolf of 
Nassau served as a hireling in the army of 
that same monarch; Louis of Bavaria was 
closely allied with Edward III. They married 
sisters, and had in th^ French king and the 
Avignon Popes common objects of hostility. 
At Coblenz, in 1338, Louis made Edward 
Imperial Vicar, But the quarrel for the 
Hainaalt succession broke up a friendship 
which Louis’ weakness made unprofitable to 
England. Even then he found in the Eng- 
lishman, William of Ockham, a warm defender 
of his theoretical claims. The Luxemburg 
house now acquired the Empire, and theii* 
allianco with Franco brought a new coolness 
between England and the Empire, that was 
not fully ended till Bichard II. married 
Wenzel’s sister, Anne of Bohemia. [Bohemia, 
Relations with.] The friendship of Sigia- 
mund and Henry v., their common religious 
and European policy, was a fitting crown 
to the medimval dealings of England and 
the Empire; for after ^ Sigismund’s last 
assertion of the international power of the 
Empire at. Constance, that splendid theory 
'' ^ceased to have any practical working. Eng- 
'land continued the friend of the nominal 
Emperors, but it is with the rulers of here- 
ditary dominions, not with the nominal Em- 
perors, that these dealings really occurred. 
[Burgundy, Bblations with.] Charles V., 
who for a time aspired to a renewal of the Im- 
perial power, inherited liot only the Imperial, 
but Burgundian and Spanish alUani^ of 
England, and was thus united to her eby a 
triple brnid. Even this was sundered 1^ the 
Beformation, though the old Imperial al^bmce 
may be regarded as renewed in the deali ftg s of 
England with the German Protestants. With 
the i-ise of Louis XIV.’s ascendency th^ 
Anglo-Imperial alliance is renewed, an^ eon^ 
tinned wifii few breaks till the end of th^m*i 
" " pile in 1806, [Austru^ Belatioks \ 

Pauli, SngUtohe OeMhichte. htinga oiS very^' 

. ..clearly th6.#eneraldcaUEpLQl Engbuid aud the. 


Enmlze in xnediieval times; OiesetodiVs XMi 

« Deumcke Kaiuftett and Ton BanineFs Q4$c\ioM« 
A$r Bch§Mtaufm may be vefened to for more 
detaflfid information. [T. F. T.] 

Empnoilf Sir Bichabx) {d. 15101, the 
son of a tradesman at Towcest^ He 
devoted himself to the law, and rame under 
the notice of Henry VII., who employed him 
in pubBo duties, and especially in financial 
Together with Dudley, Empson was 
the chief agent of the ill^al or quasi-legal 
extortion of Henry’s reign. He incurred 
great unpopularity in consequence, and was 
executed with Du&ey at the beginning of the 
next reign. [Dudley.] 

Ellldosxures. [Common Lands.] 

Engagement^ The, 1647, was a name 
given to a compact made at Newport,, in 
the Isle of Wight, with the Scotch Commis^ 
sioners, by which Charles I. eng^ed to sup- 
port the Covenant and the Presbyterian 
party; tbo Covenanters, on the other hand, 
promising to assist him against the Parlia- 
ment. [Charles I.] 

Englefield, The Battle op (871), fought 
between the English, under the ealdorman 
Ethelwulf, and the Danes, resulted in the 
victory of the former — Sidroc, one of the 
Danish jarls, being slain. Englefleld is a 
village in Berkshire, about six miles west of 
Beamng. 

English Conquest of Britain, The, 

A close connection is discernible between 
the differing forms of Boman power in the 
island and the history of this great movement. 
From the cessation of that .power in its tem- 
poral form sprang the conditions that gave it 
birth ; with the mtroduction of the spiritual 
form it entered upon a new stage, whose be- 
ginning may be taken as marking not merely 
its complete success, but its virtual ending. 
As an historical landscape, therefore, it may 
be said to lie between the year 410, the date 
of the departure of the Boman officials, and 
596, that of the arrival of St Augustine. 
But these dates enclose the darkest period 
of British history ; next to nothing tmit is 
tr^tworthy has been recorded of the details 
of the Conquest; and notwithstanding the 
huge contributions that ^genius and scholar- 
ship have made to the subject of late years, 
the fraction of solid, or even probable, fact 
remainsju^ ^meagre as ever. And our best 
authorial' differ as widely as men can differ 
regarding the value and interpretation of the 
fragmentary and confused accounts that 
tradition preserved among d6a<lufflx>rs; 
between qualified acceptance and almost un- 
qualified rejection our most masterly Msboxical 
intellects are divided. Anything lilce an exact 
account is impossible. 

jtSSVhm the authorities of the Empire parted 
TWiSf^the trust of defending Britain they left 
to the inhabitants their excellent . military 
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organiBatioii, whidi had hitherto held in secured their 'in the land, and after 

chedk dr repelled the rarious assailants of the ^Mvin^ back the Acts ai^ Scots, quickly 
province. At finst the Bomanised Britons foinsd a pretext for turning tWr ams against 

sliojwed some capacity for Working it from their hoets, and wrested from them a con- 

their own resources;- armies of their own siderable share the soil they had come to 

raising, led by. chiefs Of their own blood, seem defend. 

to have stepp^ into the vacant positions, and Whether such was the actual form of the 
maintained the system of defences that Rome eventor not, we may accept as an historical fact 

had created in comparative efficiency. * Of' that in the middlS of the fifth century (450, 

these, the most valuable was the Hne of for- 449, or earlier), an alien race of German 

tresses that w kept guard upon the Saxon oripn seized upon a part of south-eastern 

shore, along which the most persevering, re- Britain with the fixed purpose of keeping it, 

lentless, and formidable enemies of Britain, and thus set an example which, cheermlly 

the Saxons, had been prowling in their and promptly followed by their kinsfolk, led 

“ keels ” for generations, plundering and to the complete transfer from, a substantially 

ravaging the neighbouring lands, and possibly Celtic to a substantially Teutonic population 

forming scattered settlements upon them. of the greater part of the country is now 
The liberated Britons naturally continued called England. Later records give us a few 

upon this harassed frontier the vigilance their names of men and scraps of incidents belong- 

Roman masters had before observed; and ing to this momentous process, which can 

the office of Count of the Saxon Shoro, hardly bo altogether fictitious. According to 

hitherto i^rhaps the most responsible in the these, Kent, the first-fruits of German cun- 

country, is thought to have been retained, ning and daring, was conquered and occupied 

and to have been first filled under the altered by Jutish warriors between 449 and 473 ; 

circumstances by one Ambrosius, or Emrj^s, Sussex by Saxon between 477 and 491; 

whoso faithful discharge of his trust appears Wessex by Saxon and Jutish betwoen 495 and 

to have won him the lavish admiration of his 519 ; and in part simultaneously with these, 

countrymen. It would seem that under his in part after them, and till about 550, the 

guidance the Britons gave some promise of other communities and states of the same 

ability to maintain their position. origin — Middlesex, Essex, East Anglia, the 

Soon, however, the prospect darkened. The miscellany of settlements that ultimately 

awful crisis in the history of the island coalesced into Mercia, and Deira, and Bemi- 

which Roman valour and skill had so long cia — were founded, some by Saxons, some by 

kept back again approached, and the neces- Angles, and some by both. But shadowy as 

sary warlike vigour and civil virtue for is our knowledge of the foundation of the 

coping with it were no longer forthcoming. southern settlements, of the foundation of the 

After a brief quiescence, the old inveterate northern settlements we know nothing. The 

foes of Romanised Britain swarmed again to first sight that we got of these is after they 

the attack; the Piets from the North, the have beconie fully established and powerful 

Scots from Ireland, descended on her organisations. Within a century after their 

towns and fields, and spread slaughter and first landing in force the terrible strangers had 

ruin wherever they went. Above all, the got into their exclusive possession the eastern 

German ‘‘Nook” sent forth in now abundance half of the island south of the Forth, 

its untiring bands of hardy and merciless ad- The whole of this land was won by the 
venturers — called Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, edge of the sword. Throughout, the work of 

but soon to bear the common name of English conquest was in substance a mere killing and 

— who sailed up and down the eastern coast, taking possession ; fields of slaughter, sackings 

and landing at unguarded places, pillaged and of cities, massacre and depopulation, spoiling 

plundered almost unchecked. Then the and burning of homesteads, leading into cap* 

loose-jointed political and military organisa- tivity, every conceivable shame and horror 

tion of the Bntons foil to pieces ; civil discord that can bofall a race mako^ the history of 

paralysed the states the struggles of rival eastern Britain during this time; ,the indis- 

princes — tyrants, as they were called — the tinct lamentations of the vanquished, the 

rage“ of factions, wasted the strength of tho morodefinitetraditionsof the victors, cmicur in 

ppople; famine and pestilence thinned their proving this. From the British side Gildas 

rants ; and the little hardihood that Roman exclaims, “ Some were caught in the hills and 

rule had left in the native character thus slaughtered, others were worn out with 

missed its small measure of effect. The fit- himgcr, and jnelded to a life-long slavery, 

ful efforts of isolated chieftains to stem the Some passed across the sea .... others trusted 

torrent of calamity having proved unavailing, their lives to the clefts of the mountains, to 

it would seem that the southern Britons were the forests, and rocks of the sea.” From the 

tempted to try the course of making allies of English side we learn such facts as that, in 

one class of their assailants against the other, 473, “ the Welsh fied tho English as fire;” 

and applied to Qie SfiCxons for help. Tlie Saxon# . that'^^Sr 491 the. South Saxons “slew all that 
came to their help, nothing loth, and s6 g^wMwelt within ” Andorida, ‘‘nor was as much 
within the defences um Saxon Shore, as one Briton left ;^ve;” that in 508 Cerdic 
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and Qyxixio a BritiaU^king and five 

tiliouaaDd men with him.*’ And the name 
<< Flame-bearer/* ^ven in WelBh litexatpre 
to a Bernician (Ida or Theodrio), ia fear- 
fully expreasive. 

Not wt the career of the conquerora waa 
one of unbroken aucceaa. Now and then the 
frenzied reaiatanoe of the Britona checked) 
perhapa even beat back, the» advance of the 
£ngli^ ; one illustriouB British hero, Arthur, 
by a Ufe of valiant deeds, laid the foundation 
of a fame now almost entirely poetical, and one 
splendid victory postponed the fatal day for 
the Britona of the west. In whatever part 
of the island he fought, the fact of his 
fighting nobly against the invaders is now 
generafiy admitted [Arthur] ; and the battle 
of Mans Badonum (416 or 420), whatever its 
site, whether gained by Arthur or another, 
was undoubtedly a defeat for the English, and 
secured the Welsh a breathing-space of some 
length. But neither devoted courage nor 
flashes of success could save British civilisa- 
tion from the ruin that was coming upon it 


while extermination was the rule in thaSbr. 
earlier cmuiueata, they allowed many exce)|- 
tiona to it aa the tide of war went west. But 
of the substantial ^Sacement of British dviH- 
sation there can scarcely be a doubt ; in this 
respect the conquest vm simply a destroying 
deluge of barbarism, that sweyi away almost 
every trace of the greatness that once had 
been. 

GUdas, Be Saeeidio Sritonum ; Nemdiui, 
Hietoria Britonwn ; 17m Anglo-Saxon Chronide ; 
J. B. Green, The Making ^ JBnglandi Elton, 
Origins of Bnglieh.Siitory. [J. R.] 

Engligliryi Phesektment of, was a 
system introduced by William the Conqueror, 
whereby if a man were found murdered, it 
was assumed that he was a Norman, and the 
hundred fined accordingly, unless it was proved 
otherwise. It fell into disuse about the time 
of Richard I., the two races having mixed to 
such an extent that it was impossible to say 
who was an Englishman and who was a 
Norman. It was not, however, finally 
abolished till 1339. 


like a fate ; the onward march of the ruthless Dialogue de Scaecario, i., cap. 10 } Stubbs, Select 

German swordsmen was arrested, only to Charter*, p. 198. 

begin anew after a time with undiminished Eocha Bnrdhe, or ** The Yellow- 
ferocity. Haired,” succeeded his father, Aidan, as King 

This fresh advance, which began about 660, of Dalriada, 606. In 629, the year of his 

and carried the West Saxon arms to the death, he fought in the battle of Fedhacoin, 

Severn, and almost to the Deo, has this special in Ireland, on the side of the Cruithough, 

interest ; tW the persons and events that against his own son, Conadh Cerr, in whose 

belong to it are unmistakably historical. favour he had resigned Dalriada on the ac- 
Whatever misgivings we may have about quisition of Galloway. [Dalriada.] 

Hengist, Cissa, and Cerdic, we cannot but Eanitv fCHANCERY ^ 
feel confident that Ceawlin and Outhwine L^hancbry.j 

really lived, and that the victory of the former EraAtiaas, The, were so called because 
at Deorham (677), and of the latter at Bed- they held the views of the Swiss theologian 

ford (671), were real achievements. Un- Erastqs (1624 — 83) on the .inability of the 

doubtedly, too, the area of permanent English Church to exercise discipline by censure, 

occupation was much extended by the aggros- excommunication, &c. ; its province being, 

sions of these princes ; it had certainly now according to their theory, confined to teach- 

reached the Bristol Channel, ing. There never was an actual sect of 

The manner of the conquest is well expressed Erastians in England ; but their ideas on 

by Birfiop Stubbs:— “The conquest of Church government were advocated by many 

Britain was the result of a scries of separate leading divines, and in the Westminster 

^^fexpeditions, long continued, and perhaps, in Assembly (1643-^9) were represented by the 

t point of time, continuous, but unconnected, powerful eloquence of Whitelocke, Light- 

independent of one another. It was foot, and Selden. A proposition, however, 

conducted by single chieftains, who had condemnatory of their doctrines was carried 

nothing in common with the nation they almost unanimously, and, though the ** Chap- 

attacked, and who were about neitW to ter of Church Censures ” in which it occurs 

amalgamate with them nor to tolerate their wss never formally ratified by Parliament, 

continued existence.” This last statem^t is Erastianism failed from that time to tsko 

not undisputed. While one school ofi his- deep root. The word frequently occurs in 

toiians hon no doubt of the utter effaccinent the histgr])^ of the disputes which resulted 

not merdy of the British nation, but e\m of in the secession of the Free Church of Scot- 

the British population throughout the Icon- land, and is sometimes used by English High 

quered districts, another maintains that i not Churchmen — in both cases with r^rence to 

inconaiderabld portion Of the conquered piust.; those who deny the Churdi ihdttight of 
have been spped and that their descenmts . self-government. 

ultimately mixed with the descendants of th^ Collier, Ecclesiastical Hist ; BogueandBennet, 
conquerors ; that, in fact, modern Englft|d ia ofBiuent: Chalmen, Ufe and Writings, 

C^not an exclusively Teutonic, but lar||lir a»k ,, Enol| Francis, Earl of (d 1631), was 
Celtic, nationality. The truth, is^ A^ 9 #table of Scotland, and one' of the sixers 

t}iat the practice of the conquerors ** Spanish Bj^n^” (q.v.). He was eon- 



vaned to tke Bpmish CKarOh hf a Josuit 
nazaed Father Fdmond Hay, but in 1597 
loond it to hia interest to return to tho Pro- 
testant party, and to obtain the revocation of 
his forfeiture. 

Srildlie, Thomas, Lord (5. 1750, d. 1823), 
the third son of the tenth Earl of Buchan, 
was educated at the High School, Edinburgh, 
and St. Andrews University. ‘ At the age of 
fourteen he entered the navy, but after four 
years, disgusted at not being promoted, he 
exchanged the navy for the army. After 
seven years in his new profession, he loft it 
to enter at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1778 both 
took his degree and was called to tho bar. 
His first brief was held in defence of Captain 
Baillie, a xuival officer who had been 
doomed by the ministry for daring to expose 
the abuses permitted by tho Admiralty. 
Erskine’s fame was made at once, and 
was confirmed in the following January 
by his brilliant defence of Admiral Koppel 
in court-martial, which was followed soon 
afterwards by his equally powerful speech 
on behalf of Lord George Goi*don. In 
November, 1783, he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Portsmouth, and did his utmost in 
support of Fox’s India Bill. His fame is 
specially connected with his constant efforts 
to establish the rights of juries in libel 
cases. In 1794 ho made a bold stand 
against the doctrine of constiuctive treason 
which it was attempted to lay down in the 
trials of Hardy, Home Tooko, and Thelwall. 
For the next twelve years he was recognised 
as leader in the courts at Westminster 
and was in all State trials to be found 
retained for the defence. In Parliament ho 
was a firm supporter of Fox, and followed 
him in his tempoiury retirement from tho 
House. Addington offered him a place as 
\ttoraey-General in 1801, but Erskine 
declined it. On the accession to power of 
the Fox and Grenville ministiy in 1806, 
Erskine received the Chancellorship. During 
hi^ short tenure of that office he had tho 
satisfaction of amiouncing the passing of 
the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery. For 
the fifteen years after retiring from office 
in 1807, he took little part in politics. 
On the trial of ^ueen Caroline, he broke 
away reluctantly from his long-standing 
friendship with the Prince Regent, because 
he felt bound to support the cause of a 
woman whom he considero^to be innocent and 
injured, 

Erskine, Speeches; Foss, JiAdges of England; 

Holland, Mstn. of the Liberal Pany ; Brougham, 

Skatehes ; . drenvills Papers ; Walpole, Hist, of 
StaU Trials, 

Ssoheat (from the Norman^French eseliet ; 
eseheoiTf to fsIB means the reversion of land 
to the loid. At could happen in two ways : 
(1) par defieium sanguinis, through want oi 
heirs; or (2) per' delictum tsnmitis, throi^ 
the crime of ^e tonanstj Ih ceases of treason 


or felony ; the distinction between it and for- 
ieiture (q.v.) being, that the first is regarded 
as a natural event, the second as the direct 
consequence of an illegal act. It affected 
tenants in fee-simple only. The law of 
oschoats was introduced into England by tho 
Normans, and, in the troubled state of the 
times, it was not unusual for the estates of 
some great noble to fall to the crown. They 
either continued in the possession of tho 
king, under the title of an honour,' and were 
administered like a shire, or were granted out 
again as an hereditary fief. In the first case, 
the immediate tenants were protected by 
Magna Charta from being treats as tenants- 
in-chief to the crown, and need only pay 
such duos as they would have owed to their 
mesne lord. The wanton bestowal of escheated 
lands upon favourites and relations was a 
frequent charge against weak kings like 
Henry III. and RieWd II., while Edward II. 
in 1309 was accused of depriving men of 
their lands who had a perfectly good title, a 
practice which the royal officers of Henry VII. 
carried to a sbito of great perfection. In 
Escheat propter delxctmn the land passed to the 
next heir, subject to the superior right of the 
crown in the caso of treason for hfe, in the 
case of felony for a year and a day. It was 
confined in 1833 to cases of treason or murder, 
and the law on the subject was further defined 
in 1838. By the Felony Act of 1880, ad- 
ministrators were appointed to the convict’s 
property, and it could be resumed if his sen- 
tence expired. Escheat propter defectum is 
now most common in cases of bastardy. Tho 
land passes to the sovereign, except in the 
caso of copyhold estates, which go to tho 
lord of tho manor. 

In Scotland there was escheat for debt as 
well as for treason ; it was abolished in 
1737. Single escheat, however, by which 
tho prisoner’s movables are forfeit^ to the 
crown, still exists as a punishment for 
crime. 

Stubbs, Select Charters (Dialogue de Scacearu>)i 
Stubbs, Co7i8t. Hist., vol. i., oh. zi. Statute84aii4 
5 Wm. lY., cap. 23, 1 and 2 Yict., cap. 69. 

Essex, Kinodom of. In Celtic and 
Roman times the district lying to the nozth 
of the lower course of tho Thames was in- 
habited by tho tribe of the Trm^ntes. 
In this region the Romans founded' of 
their most important towns, such 6# Qdmulo- 
dunum, London, and Verulam ; ai^ towards 
the end of the period of their rule it fprined 
part of the domain of the “Gomes Littoris 
Saxonici,” or Count of the Saxon Shore. 
When the Roman power was weakening, 
Essex seems to have fallen an 'easy prey to 
the Teutonic invaders ; biit there is no record 
left tell us of the exa^ process or time of 
this^lnyasion. It seeihs probable, however, 
that the atta(^ was ifiaoe by way of the 
"estueiy of thei^^^f^^ and Chelm, rather than 
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Up the Thames Valley ; and we know that the 
conquest was achieved by Saxons, and not by 
Anglian tribes, such as colonised the neigh- 
bouring counties to the north. The l&st 
Saxons do not seem to have spread far inland, 
being, in all probability, checked in their 
onward course by the great wood district 
lying to the west, whose reHcs still survive 
in Hainault and Epping Forest. In the 
same manner the South Saxons* progress 
was barred by the Andreadesweald, and for 
this reason neither Sussex nor Essex ever 
developed into one of the great kingdoms. 
But the East Saxons, though they do not 
appear to have ever had a Bretwalda, as the 
l^uth Saxons had, were in one respect happier 
than the South Saxons ; for it was into their 
hands that the great town of London fell. We 
read in Bede that by the year 604 it was the 
“Metropolis” of Sebort, King of the East 
Saxons, and about the same year it became 
the seat of Mellitus, whom Ethelbert of Kent 
sent to preach to that tribe. Bede tells us 
how, on the death of Sebert (616), the country 
relapsed into Paganism,, from which it was 
not converted till many years later. Mellitus 
was driven to Gaul, and seems to have 
returned only to occupy the metropolitan see 
of Canterbury, leaving London withput a 
bishop till 664. On the accession of Sigeberi, 
who had been baptised by Finian, Bishop of 
Lindisfame, Ceadda was invited from Mercia 
to undertake the office of Bishop of the East 
Saxons, the see of London was renewed, and 
before the century was out an East Anglian 
king (Sehbi) had exchanged his crown for the 
garb of a monk in London. By this time the 
East Saxons seem to have been in greater or 
less subjection to Mercia ; and though a late 
legend speaks of their largely increasing 
their bounds to the north and west, this 
kingdom seems to have for the future fluc- 
tuated l^tween Mercian and West Saxon 
rule. At last, after the battle of Ellandun, 
jthe Chronicle tells us how the East Saxons 
** turned to Egbert, because they had formerly 
bpen forced from his kinsmen unjustly.** 
3?i'oWbly the old line of East Saxon kings 
hsd now died out, and the people were more 
willing to have a Saxon than an Anglian 
ruler* But Essex was not as yet thoroughly 
merged, in the West Saxon kingdom; on 
Edgar*B death it was detached from Wessex, 
and given, with Kent, Surrey, and Susseity to 
Ath&tan (836). We have now reachec^the 
times of the Danish invasions. When i^st 
Anglia was over^^ruD, and St. Edn|und 
martyred by these marauders, Essex seeiis to 
have ^ared the fate of its northern neigh- 
bour, and some years later, by the Trea^ of 
Wedmore (878), was, together with Loq^n,|| 
left in the hands of Gutnrum. Later on we^^ 
find the Essex Danes taking a prominenjtoari 
in the invasion of 884, and next yw^the 
whole Danish army that had already hashed 
Kbrth Wales retired by NorthnnAer- 


land and East Anglia to the Isle of Mersea, 
on the Essex coast. With Edward the Elder, 
however, the tide he^n to turn against the 
strangers ; in 913 he built the burgh of Hert- 
ford, and in midsummer of the same year 
brought his avny to Maldon, while the 
fortress of Witham was building; “and a good 
deal of the folk submitted to him who were 
before under the power of the Danish men.** 
In 921 the inhabitants of Kent and Surrey, 
aided by many East Saxons, wrested Col- 
chester out of tne hands of the Danes, though 
not without destroying the town. However, 
before the year was out Edward had repaired 
the fortress and permanently taken the 
district into his power, for the army of East 
Anglia swore fealty to him at the same time. 
Towards the end of the century (991) Essex 
was once more exposed to the ravages of the 
Danes, and when Ethelrod promised them 
tribute in 1011, Essex is mentioned as one of 
the districts they had over-run. When 
England was divided between Canute and 
Edmund Ironside (1016), Edmund received 
East Anglia and Essex, together with the 
district south of the Thames — a sure proof 
that there was not a very largo number of 
Danes settled in the two first-mentioned 
provinces. From this time the history of 
Essex belongs to that of England generally. 
In the days of Edward the Confessor it 
formed a part of Harold’s East Anglian 
earldom, and towards tho end of the reign 
part of Leofwine’s anomalous earldom, which 
included Kent, Suiroy, and much besides. 


Kinos of Essex. 
Esewino .... 

Sleda 

Sebfert 

Seward and Si^bert . 
Sigebert the Little 
Sigebert the Good 
Sigehere .... 

Stebbe 

Sigeheard . . ; . 

Swosfred .... 

Offa 

Selred 


8. 527 
«. 587 
d. 616 

616- 617 

617- 653 
653-660 

(?) 

8. 665 
d. 694 
d. 704 
r<!«. 709 
709— 746 1, 


Anglo-Saxon Chron , ; Bede, HUt. Eccles . ; Lap- 
Muberg, Anglo-Saxon Kings; Freeman, Old Eng. 

[T. A. A.] 


ZSssez, Peeraoes of. a Barony of Essex 
was held under William I. by one Swene, who 
possessed twenty- two lordships in that county ; 
but the lands were confiscated on tho defeat 
of his grandson, Henry do Essex, in judicial 
combat H163). In tho meanwhile, the 
EmpressTfaud gftnted (1144) the Barldom 
of Essex, with the third penny of the county, 
to Geoffrey de Mando^le, from whom it 
passed successively to his twoisom They 
dying childless, it was allowed (1199) to 
Goomey Fitz-Peter (Fitz-Piers), the Justici^, 
husband of a grand-niece of the first earh 
Geoffrey again had two sons who succeeded 
him, but left no issue ; and the title was co|i- 
(eri*ed, some time before 1239, upon a son of 
a sister of the. last earl^Humphrey de Bohun, 
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Eaii of .Hereford, in whose famUfit oontinued 
until Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of North- 
ampton, Hereford, and Essex, died (1372), 
without male issue. The letter’s elder 
•daughter and co-heiress, Eleanor, then gave 
the title to her husband, Thomas of Wood- 
stock, son of Edward HI., and afterwards 
Duke of Gloucester, On his murder (1397), 
the earldom of Essex lay dormant until it 
was revived in favour of Thomas’s eventual 
heir, Thomas, Lord Bourchier, Count of Eu, 
in Normandy (1461). With the death of his 
grandson (1639) it became extinct, and was 
immediately re-granted to the famous Thomas 
Cromwell. On Cromwell’s attainder, in 1640, 
his honours became forfeit, and in 1643 the 
earldom was given to William Parr, brother 
of Queen Katharine Parr, and husband of tho 
•only daughter of the last Bourchier, Earl of 
Essex. Parr was afterwards created Marquis 
of Northampton (1646), but attainted in 1663. 
In 1572 the earldom of Essex was once more 
revived in favour of Walter Devcreux, second 
Viscount Hereford. His son Robert was 
attainted in 1601, but the honours were 
restored two years later to his son, Robert, 
on whose death without issue (1646) the title 
became extinct. Finally, in 1661, Arthur 
Capell, second Baron Capell, was created 
Earl of Essex and Viscount Maldon, and by 
his descendant the title is at present held. 

Essex, Henry Bourchier, Earl of 
(d. 1483), was the son of Lord Bourchier, 
and brother of Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop 
j)f Canterbury. In 1464 he was created Lora 
High Treasurer, hut forsook the Lancastrian 
cause, and espoused that of York. On Edward 
JV.’s accession to the throne, he was again 
made Treasurer, and was created Earl of 
Essex. 

Essex, Walter Deveueux, Earl of 
ifi, circa 1640, d, 1676), son of Sir Richard 
Devereux, succeeded his grandfather as Vis- 
count Hereford (1658) ; married (1561) Lettice, 
daughter of Sir Francis Knollys. Ho distin- 
guished himself hy his fidelity during the con- 
spiracy of the Duke of Norfolk and the rising 
of the North, and was therefore created Earl 
of Essex (1572). The following year he under- 
took, with other nsble adventurers, tho con- 
quest of Ulster ; but, owing it is supposed, to 
the machinations of Leicester, his expedition 
was a total failure. In 1574 he was appointed 
Governor of Ulster, with an independent 
commission, and in 1676 Earl ]MarBhal of 
Ireland. He succeeded in effecting no per- 
manent conquest, but signalised himself by 
the ti^herous murder of his guest, Sir 
Brian O’Neil, and by ordering tho massacre 
of the women and children of the Scots of 
^trim on the Island of RathUn. He died 
in September, 1676. 

Sinn, RoBEnt Db^rbux, Earl of 
(6. 1667, rf. 1601), ehte^ College, 


Cambridge, in 1677. On his appearance at 
court, in 1584, he became at once a favourite 
with both queen and people. In 1685 he 
accompanied Leicester to Holland, distin- 
guished himself at Zutphen, and was, in 
1688, appointed General of the Horse in tho 
army raised to meet the Spanish Armada. 
In 1591 he commanded the auxiliaries sent 
to assist Henry IV. in Normandy, hut his 
chief military exploit was the capture of 
Cadiz in 1596, iNot content with his great 
position as favourite, and his reputation as a 
soldier, he also aimed at eminence as a states- 
man, and from 1692 devoted himself to tho 
study of foreign affairs. He headed the 
party that demanded the vigorous prosecution 
of the war against Spain, opposed the cautious 
policy of Burleigh, and entered into com- 
munication with King James, whom he urged 
to demand recognition as the queen’s heir. 
On the death of Burleigh, however, his son 
succeeded to his power, and Essex, a few 
months later, eager for an opportunity of 
gaining power and credit, obtained the post 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and was 
charged with tho task of suppressing Tyrone’s 
rebellion (March, 1699). His conduct in 
Ireland exposed both his ability and his 
honesty to injurious suspicions. Instead of 
at once attacking the main stren^h of tho 
rebels in Ulster, or consolidating the English 
power in Leinster, he wasted his time and 
his army in marching and counter-marching, 
in gaining little victories, and achieving no 
substantial success. When he did attack 
Tyrone, he speedily admitted him to peace, 
on teiTOS which seemed to be dictate by 
private ambition rather than by public policy. 
For this he was, on his return to England, dis- 
graced, tried by a special commission, dismissed 
from all his offices, and was for a time in 
custody. Believing his punishment to he the 
work of his enemies in the Council, he set on 
foot a conspiracy to force his way into the „ 
queen’s presence, and to remove his opponents 
from the government by arms. But his 
attempted coup d'Hat failed, and he was 
apprehended, tried hy the Lord High 
Steward’s Court, sentenced to death &r 
high treason, and executed on Feb. 25, 
1601. He affirmed that hi^ desi^^ was 
merely to go with his friends and^^titioR 
the queen, and to gain their p^mon to 
remove from the queen’s chamo^ Balejgh 
and Cecil, his enemies ; that he hRd never in 
any way intended to hurt the queen. By the 
ruling of the court in this case, it was held 
treason to compel the king by foree to change 
his policy. 

Camden, Annales; Aikin, Court of Que$n 
Elizabeth ; State Trials. [C H F ] 

Bisax, Robert Dxvrreux, Earl of 
(6. 1592, d, 1646), son of the preceding, was 
educated at Bto, and at Merton College, 
Oxford. In h^^l^ried Frances 
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Howard, frqm whom ho was divorced seven 
yWS' later^ in order that she might ma^y 
the Slarl of Itochester. He distinguished 
hiiiMLt as a soldier, serving in the Fauitiziate 
(162Q), in Holland (1622—8), in Mansfeld’s 
armyt (1624), and in the expe^tion to Oadiz 
(1625). On the outbreak of the Scotch 
rebellion, he was appointed by Charles I. 
lieutenant - general of the English army. 
He is described as being then ‘*tho most 
popular man in the kingdom, and the 
darling of the swordmen.” At the opening 
of the Long Parliament ho sided with the 
popular party, urged the execution of 
Stafford, and though holding the office of 
Ohamberhiin, refused to follow tho king to 
York. Ho was appointed in July, 1642, 
general of the army raised by the Parlia- 
ment, and commanded at Edgenill (Oct. 23). 
In. tho spring of 1643, after capturing Read- 
ing, he marched on Oxford, but was pre- 
vented by bad weather and sickness amongst 
his troops from besieging it. In the autumn 
of the same year he performed his greatest 
exploit during the war, ‘the relief of Glou- 
cester (Sept. 6), followed by the victory of 
Newbury (Sept. 20). In June, next year, he 
marched" into the west of England to relieve 
Lyme^ leaving Waller the h^k of pursuing 
the Mng. After relieving Lyme, and taking 
some of the royal fortresses in Devon and 
Dorset, he proceeded into Cornwall. There 
he found himself, contrary to his expectations, 
unsupported by the country, and disti*essod 
for provisions, whilst the king, - who had 
defeated Waller, prevented his retreat, drove 
him further west, i and speedily reduced his 
army to extremities. ^ The cavaliy broke 
through the king’s lines, and came safe away; 
Essex himself escaped by sea; but the in- 
fantry were forced to surrender (Sept,, 1644), 
Nevertheless, the Parliament appointed him 
to command the new army which was 
being collected. Illness, however, prevented 
being present at the second battlo of 
-^ewbury, and on April 2, 1645, he laid down 
vSts commission in obedienco to the Selfo^ 
Henying Ordinance. As a general,, he 
ex^bit^ great irresolution, and too often 
his iudgment as a soldier to be over-^ 
political considerations. Clarendon* 
chafg^^him with pride and ambition, but 
admits'^ honesty and praises his fidelity^ 
CiaiSliloii, Hist, of the HstsUion /IVhiteldSke, 
NenwrjMs ; May, BUt, of Long Part* \ 

[0« H. 

SssaKf Abthuk Capel, Eakl op (5. If 31, 
d, 1683), son of Arthur, Lord Capel, created 
Earl of Essex in 1660, was a leading m|&i- 
bev of the Country Party in the reig^ of 
Charles IL FtoiA 1672 to 1676 he was I^rd- 
Lieutenant of Irelahd, and in 1679 he^as 
appointed First Comimis^oner of the ffna- 
sory, but resigned before lon^. In 1683 he 
was concerned in the Eevolutieffiaxy Plot, and 
was an?estou and. ^mmi^Sd;, to the Toiver. ] 


But before his trial could come on> he wa» 
found to have committed suicide. Macaulay 
characterises him as ** a man of solid, though, 
not brilliant parts, and of grave and melan- 
choly character.” 

Estates of Scotlaild, Tna. In Scot- 
land the Representative Assembly of the 
nation had more in common with tne French 
than with the English Parliament. The 
deputies of the “ Three Estates,” that is, the 
clergy, the barons, and the burgesses, wt in 
one cnamber. The Chancellor was President. 
The officers of State had seats in virtue of 
their offices; and the judges of the Court of 
Session sat round a table in the centre of the 
hall, between the barons and the commons. 
The earliest laws of the kings of the Scots 
were passed in “ Assizes.” The &»t faint 
indications of a National Council appear in 
the reign of Alexander I. This council is 
called the Curia Regis from the reign of 
William the Lion till the death of Alexander 
III. The Assembly which met at Scone in 
1286, to determine the succession of the 
crown, is the first recorded meeting of the 
Parliament. It consisted only of the great 
tenants of the crown, met to choose their 
liege lord. In the appeal to Edward to 
adjudge the crown, and in the Treaty of Brig- 
ham,. 1290, the “community” is mentioned 
for the first time as having a voice in the 
affairs of the nation ; and to the treaty be- 
tween John Baliol and Philip of Prance the 
seals of six burghs are appended. The Par^ 
liament of Robert Bruce at Oambuskenneth 
was tho first in which the representatives of 
the “ Third Estate,” the deputies of the 
burghs, had a place. From this time their 
place in the National Council was secure. The^ 
agreement for tho payment of tho ransom of 
David II. bears tho seal of seven burgesses, 
as well as those of bishops and barons. At 
first each royal burgh wras required to send 
two members to Parliament; but as the 
burghs were privileged to hold their own 
Court of the Four Burghs^ which had 
sovereign authority in all burghal disputea 
and questions, they were disposed to shirk 
Parliamentary attendance ; and in 1619 it was 
enacted by the Conventign of Burghs that 
each burgh should send one member only to 
the Estates, save Edinburgh, which was to 
send two. ,pommissarios to represent the 
lesser baritip date from the reign of James I. 
By an Act of 1428 these lessor barons were 
relieved from their attendance, on condition 
that they elected two commissaries each 
shire. Every one holding land ^ 
crown w^as to have a voice in the election. A 
statute of James VI. limited the ri^ht o£ 
voting to those who had their land m free 
tenantry and lived within tbe ‘shire. The- 
statute of 1661 extended this right to all who 
held lands of the king to the extent of ^t,000 
Scots real rent» These, was na regular 


Ore. was na regular 
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attendance of the commissaries till late in 
refgn of James VI. The commissaTies 
and the members of the biirghs were paid for 
their attendance. An Act of 1661 fixes their pay 
at M Scots per day during their attendance and 
their journey to and fro. All the work oi:the 
Scotch Parliament was done by p6rmanc];t 
committees — the practice of debating in full 
ParUamcnt being unknown. When the Estates 
met they elected a committee composed of 
members from each of the three divisions. To 
this committee the work of discussing and 
maturing the measures to be passed was 
handed over. The Estates did not sit while 
the committoe was at work. When the Bills 
were ready, they met and passed them. This 
oommitteo was called the Lords of the Arti- 
cles. This practice began in the reign of 
Da via II., to lot the members go home to get 
in the harvest. In the reign of James I. it 
had become established as a regular part of 
parliamentary procedure. There was no fixed 
rule for choosing the Lords of the Articles, 
either as regarded their number or the mode 
of their election. This uncertainty led to tho 
struggle between the Estates and Charles I., 
in 1633. The Lords of the Articles then 
numbered thirty-two, and an attempt was 
made to rob tho majority in tho Estates 
of its power against tho crown by adroit 
management in their election. Eight bishops 
were first elected; they in their turn chose 
eight barons, and barons and bishops together 
-chose eight commissaries and eight burgesses. 
Thus the whole committoe were picked parti- 
sans of tho bishops. Tho Estates protested, 
each division claiming tho right to elect its 
own delegates. This matter of the election 
-of tho Lords of the Articles was again 
fought over in 1689. The Parliament which 
had put William on the throne demanded tho 
right of discussing measures in plain Parlia- 
ment, after the English fashion. The king 
at first refused to agree to this, and offered 
to increase the number of tho Lords of the 
Articles to thirty-three, and to leave tho 
Estates perfect freedom of election ; but the 
Estates were firm in their demands. William 
yielded, and an Act of 1690 finally abolished 
the Lords of the Articles. The Estates were 
formerly tho highest court of justice, and 
professed to give rerneid of law ” in cases 
of appeal against the justiciars and sheriffs. 
To manage this judicial business, a committee, 
called tho Lords Auditors of Complaints^ was 
appointed, but its powers only lasted while 
Parliament was sitting. In 1503 it was made 
permanent; tho members, to be chosen by 
the crown, were to sit continually in Edin- 
burghi. By James V. the Lords Auditors and 
the Lords of the Council were united to form 
the Court of Session. Thus it was that the 
« Estates” grew out* of tho council of the 
king; to the barons were joined the clergy, 
and in the fourteenth century the representa- 
tives of corporations.; Tho lesser barons were 




not regularly represented by commissaries till 
the latter pak of the sixteenth century. 

Scottish Statutes, published by the Becord Oom- 
xnission ; ilnctent Laws and Customs of fiurohs «/ 
Scotland; limes, Lectwrss on Soottiah Legal An- 
ti^ttiek; Stevenson. Documents connected ‘ with 
the Hist. ^ Scotland ; B. W. Bobertson, 
Scotland unosr the Early Kinat; J; fi. Burton, 
Hist, of Scotland. [M. M.] 

Estates of the Bealnf, The, are 
defined by Bishop Stubbs as “ tho several 
orders, states, or conditions of men who are 
recognised as possessing political power.” As 
originally constituted in England they were 
the nobles, the clergy, and the commons. 

Tho mistake of describing the three Estates as 
consisting of the King, Lords, and Commons, 
is quite as old as tho fifteenth century, and is 
due to the failure of the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the elergv as a sepamte Estate. 
This failure has caused tho Estates to assume 
the Parliamentary form of Lords Spiritual, 
Lords Temporal, and Commons. Tho prece- 
dence given to the clergy would appear to be 
a matter of courtesy ; the Commons (eommtt^ 
nitas communitatumj the general body into 
which organised bodies of freemen are com- 
bined) is always the third Estate. It was 
some time before tho three Estates assumed 
their final form. At one time there seemed 
to be some probability that there would bo a 
sub-estate of the lawyers, who were much 
favoured by Edward I., and of tho merchants, 
who wore frequently consulted previous to 
the imposition of taxation upon their order. 

It wp some time, too, before the lesser 
nobility separated from the baronage, and 
before the prelates were included in the latter 
body, the lesser clergy preferring to assemble 
in Convocation. In Scotland the three Estaltes 
comprised the prelates, the tenants-in-chief, 
great and small, and tho townsmen. In 1^^, 
James I., in imitation of the English systeip, 
instituted commissioners of shires, to super- 4 
Bcde the personal appearance of tho v? ' 

tenants-in-chicf ; then the three Estates bocanijt . , 
tho IoihIs lay and clerical, the commissioneSns ; 
of shires, and the burge8.ses, who throughout: 
their history continued to sit in one .hoUi^ 

In 1640, the Parliament re-arranged itself ihto 
throe Estates— the nobility, the barcmi^ or . 
repre.sentative9 of the smaller freeholdss^'and 
tho burgesses with their commission^, to the 
exclusion of the bishops, but this woO^repealed 
on the restoration of the epiMSOpUCy ^ by 
Charles II. . : 

See the admirable di8CU88i6ii''6f the whole ' 
subject in Stubbses Const. HiUt.^' ihi eh&p. xv. 
Also Lords' Eeport on the Dignity of & Pisfr, h&d 
Erskine, Institutes of the Law of BMland, 

Estates, The Committed op the, wak 
appointed by the Scotch ParliAihent of 1640 
to act in permanence duritig the recesses, both 
in the camp and at the capital. It consisted 
of so many from eaoh of the three Estates, 
which were ^ow donned to be the nobility, 
bai'ons, and btuigesses. It dissolved in 1648^ 
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ait$r the Ixittle of Preatoxi, but a new Com • 
mitteo wan formed by Argyle and bis friends, 
w2»o treats witii the victorious Cromwell. 
After the battle of Worcester, those of the 
Committee of Estates who had supported tho 
coronation of Charles II. at Scone were sent 
as prisoners to London. The Committee was 
resumed after tho Kestoration, ponding the 
arrival of the Commissioner, Middleton. It 
signalised its short reign by committing to 
prison some Kemonstrant clergy. 

Barton, Mist, of Scotland, vols. vi. and vii. 


places, ^.y., Atholatan, Atheling, Ethelredp 
Athelney, &c. [Alodial Land.] 

Kemble. Son'cnc tn JSncfland ; Stnbbs, Consi^ 
Hict. ; Hailam, MiddHeAges; Skeat, Et\tmological 
Dictionary. [T. A. A.] 

Sthelbald (JilTHSLBALD), King of the 
West Saxons (866 — 860), succeeded his 
father, Ethelwulf. His marriage with his 
step-mother, Judith, is the solitary fact we 
know about him with certainty, as there is a 
gap in the Anglo*8axon ChronieU from 866 to 
860. 


Sthandun, Thk Battle of (878), was tho 
great victory of Alfred over tho Danes after his 
retirement to Athelney ; this led immediately 
to tho treaty with Guthrum. [Alfred.] 
Ethandun has been identified with Edington, 
near Westbury, Wilts; with Yatton, five miles 
north-west of Chippenham ; and with Hed- 
dbjgton, which is on the Homan road between 
Ba& and Marlborough. 


Ethel is defined in tho Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries as equivalent to terra heredi- 
taria and fundus patertmSy or sometimes, in a 
wider sense, to patria. It is the word used 
to translate country in tho Anglo-Saxon 
version of St. Luke. It is the same word 
as tlie oded of the Scandinavian races. 
Though perhaps not etymologically con- 
nected with ^^alod ^^ — relationship which, 
however, some scholars allow — it has prac- 
tically tho same signification, and denotes the 
land which in early Teutonic days belonged 
indefeasibly to the head of each house- 
hold, and which its owner held, not of the 
king’s gift or any other man’s favom*, free from 
all Olsens save thiit of the public defence. 
Perhaps from tho very earliest days tho ethel 
may have been subject to assist in the repair 
of oridges and the maintenance of fortifica- 
tions, as well as to serve in the fyrd ; but tho 
“ trinoda necessitaa ” is said not to appear in 
>^^nuine Anglo-Saxon documents before the 
' n^inning of the eighth century. The alod^ 
bi; ethel^ was the primitive homestead, the 
possession of which marked out the fully- 
quibUfied freeman from all oth^ men. By 
of this ownership he was justified in 
in the council of his nation, and 
j in its wars. For the title-deeds of 
r he looked primarily to no wr^ten 
evidenob, to the undisputed possessioi^ by 
which he and his ancestors had held the Mil. 
Later, as more and more of the folk-landiwas 
dianged into book-land, and the greater flpeu- 
rity of chartered proof became evident,^ tho 
owner of an othel gradually took t^the 
custom of receiving charters. Many o§the 
smallor allodial holders, indeed, seem to lave 
s^d their lend to the wealthier lords, to , 
have commended themselves to a patron^^d 
so received hadr their pM estates aa a 
Tbfi word ethid^ or athel, occurs.in many eom- 
poimd0» both in the names of persons and | 


Ethelbald (.^thelbald) (6. 716, d, 757)^ 
King of Mercia, was descended from one 
of the brothers of Penda. He was per- 
secuted by Coolred, and took refuge in the 
marshes of Eenland. On tho death of 
Oeolred, he was imanimously chosen king. 
His reign was distinguislied by many success- 
ful conflicts against tho Britons, and though 
he failed to subdue Northumbria and Wessex, 
he assumed the title of **Kex Britanniaa.’’ 
Ho was defeated by Cuthred of Wessex 
at Burford, in 762, and again, in 757, at 
which battio he is supposed to have been 
slain. 

Ethelbert (.^thelberht) («.860, d. 866 ),. 
King of the West Saxons, succeeded his 
father, Ethelwulf, in tho kingdom of Kent,, 
and his brother Ethelbald in Wessex, though 
according to his father’s will tho latter king- 
dom should have gone to Bthelred. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us that he held 
the kingdom in good order and groat tran- 
quillity.” Most of his reign was occupied 
in repelling the incursions of the Dancs^ 
who were at this time strong enough and 
bold enough to attack Winchester, the royal 
city of the West Saxon kings. 

Ethelbert (iETHELBERHT) {b. 660 P d. 616), 
King of Kent, ranks as tho third Bretwalda. 
We are told that “in tho infancy of his 
reign ho was such an object of contempt to 
tho neighbouring kings, that, defeated in two 
battles, he could scarcely ]protoct his frontier; 
but in riper years he quickly, by successive 
victories, subjugated every kingdom of the 
Angles, with the exception of Northumbria.’^ 
This statement of Wiliam of Malmesbury is 
^eatly exaggerated, and probably means 
little more than that ho conquered Sussex 
and Essex, and obtained a nominal 8 U 2 ^rainty 
over tho kingdoms. His marriage with 
Bertha) daughter of Charibert, King of tho 
Franks, is the important event in his reign, 
as it led indirectly to the coming of St 
Augustine and the conversion of ilEthelbert 
to Christianity (597). Ethelbcart was the first 
king among the Anglo*Saxous who drew up 
a c^e of laws. 

Anglo^Bmm C^onv^iUlsm of Mahaesfaiiry i 
X«f|^beQr» AngU-SdSm Kings. 

JHiluftflltto (ifiTKELFIJBP) (A 919), was 

Sim 



to the Ealdorman Ethelred, and, together with 
her husband, rtiled over Mercia. She was 
of great assistance to her brother Edward 
in his wars against the Danes, and joined him 
in rebuilding Chester and other ancient towns 
that had fallen into decay. In 916 her troops 
defeated the Welsh at Brecknock. Her 
husband died in 912, and she left only a 
daughter. Elf win, whom Edward deprived of 
the government of Mercia, and forcibly 
carried oBi to Wessex. Ethelfleda seems to 
have had the title of “The Lady of the 
Mercians,’’ expressive of the power she 
possessed, and the relations in which she 
stood to Edward. 

Florence of Worcester; Anglo-Saxon Chron.; 

Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. i. 

Ethelfrith (^Ethelfrith), King of 
Northumbria (593 — 617),. was son and 
successor of Ethelric. He married a daughter 
of Ella of Deira, and incorporated that state 
with his own kingdom of Bemicia, having 
driven Edwin (q.v.), the son of EUa, into 
exile. He was a far-sighted and successful 
king. Ho defeated the Scots and the Britons, 
and captured the city of Chester. He de- 
stroyed the monastery of Bangoryscoed, and 
put all the monks to death, asserting that as 
they prayed for his defeat, they were, though 
unarmed, fighting against him. Ethelfrith, 
having learnt that his brother-in-law, Edwin, 
had taken refuge with Rodwald of East 
AngUa, demanded that he should bo given 
up ; and on his request being refused, war 
ensued, in which Ethelfrith was defeated and 
slain. 

Ethelheard (.Etkelheard) («. 725, d. 
740), King of Wessex, succeeded his brother- 
in-law, Ina. He was descended from Cerdic, 
but belonged probably to a distant branch 
of the royal house. His election was opposed 
by the Atheling Oswald, but unsuccessfully. 
His reign was an unfortunate one ; the British 
recovered something of what they had lost, 
and the Mercians captured Somerton (733), 
an important border fortress, now a mere 
village, between Oxford and Banbury ; and 
Wessex was obliged, in some degree, to own 
the Mercian ovcrlordsbip. 

EthelhuiL (iljTHELHUN), called “The 
Proud Ealdorman,” rebelled against Cuthred 
of Wessex in 750, but was defeated, and 
pardoned. In 752, it was chiefly owing to 
his bravery that the West Saxons won the 
battle of Burford. 

Ethalnoth (-^thblnoth). Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1020?— 1038), had been one of 
the chaplaaiui of Canute, and was one of that 
king's ^ief advisers. It is to him tJ^t we 
must attribute much of Ganute^s civil and 
ecclesiastical policy. Ethelxioth was a man 
of largO' viewSi aald being himself a secular, 
did ' to ' improve the position of the 
socular dergy* Dtndng Canutes absence 


from England, Ethelnoth was one of the 
regents of the kingdom, and to him the king 
addressed his famous letter describing his 
visit to Rome. On Canute’s death, in 1035, 
Ethelnoth refused to crown Harold, and pro- 
hibited any of the bishops doing so. 

William of Malmesbury; Encomium Emmes; 

Hook, Archbishops of Canterbury. 

Ethelred (JEthelred) I,, King of the 
West Saxons (866 — 871), was the son of 
EthelwuR, and succeeded on the death of 
his brother Ethelbert. His reign is important 
for his ^eat struggle with the Danes. At 
first the invading host attacked the tributary 
provinces. Northumberland, disputed between 
lival kings, fell an easy prey, and one or 
two other provinces received a tributary 
crown at the hands of the heathen invaders. 
They next entered lilercia. The West Stixon 
monarch, hastening to the relief of his vassals, 
was unable to dislodge the invaders from 
Nottingham, which they had seized. East 
Anglia was completely conquered, and its 
king, Edmund, put to death. In 871 the 
Danes attacked Wessex, and made Reading 
their head-quarters. Thence they sallied 
forth, and no less than nine pitched battles 
(“ folk-fights ”), besides numerous smaller 
cngjigements, were fought between the Danes, 
led by Bagsecg and Halfdeno, and the English, 
under Ethidred and his brother Alfred. The 
most important of those fights took place at 
Ashdown, in which the English were com- 
pletely victorious ; but in many of the other 
battles the Danes got the upper hand. In the 
midst of this struggle Ethelred died, pi‘oba- 
bly of his wounds. Ho was succeeded by his 
brother Alfred. [Danes ; Alfred.] 

Asser, Life of Alfred; Anglo-Saxon Chron,; 

Pauli, Life of Alfrea. 

Ethelred (^Ethelred) II., Kino (5. 966, 
s. 979, d, 1010), sometimes called the “ Un- 
ready ” — the Purposeless — the son of Edgar 
by Elfrida, was born in the year 968, and suc- 
ceeded on the murder of his half-brother 
Edward. During the ofirly part of his reigzt 
the government was in the hands of his 
mother, and very probably Dunstan (q.v.) 
remained chief advisor. We read of in- 
cursions of the Danes from the very com- 
mencement of this reign, but it , not 
tin after the death of Dunstan, in 9q$, that 
we have the beginning of Danish auempts 
at settlement. In 991 East Anglia was 
attacked, and the groat battle of Maldon 
fought, in which the brave Ealdcnman 
Brihtnoth was slain. In this year, too, by 
the advice of Archbishop Sigene, the fatal 
plan of buying off tho invaders was adopted. 
In addition to foreign, enemies, Ethelred 
had to contend against treason at home, 
his two favourites, Elfcic’, Ealdorman of 
Mercia, and Edric Streona, frequently be- 
traying his plans to the Danes. After re- 
pee^ed raids on England, Olaf of Norway 
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wa$ in 994. But the Banea still 

th^ir incursions. . In 997 Devon 
aiik4 998 Dorset and Hampfthiro, 

carried by them. 
£^9lred led an army into Cum- 
beirlitinLii. against Malcolm, who had refused 
to mf money for buying ofl the !^nes, 
and in the same year an English force* in- 
v^ed Noiinandy unsuccessfully. The quarrel 
with Nonnandy was, however, soon made 
upj and in 1002 Ethelrod married Emma, 
the sister of the Korman duke. In that year 
the shm of £24,000 was paid to the Demos. 
This year also seiw an attempt to extermiiuite 
the Danes by the massacro of St. Brice 
(1002), which, far from accomplishing its 
jpmpose, only led to Sweyn gathering a large 
force together to avenge the slaughter. He 
cjytured Exeter and Salisbury, and met 
with no resistance, save in East Anglia. In 
1006 the great fleet came to Sandwich, and 
did all as they wore wont ; they ravaged and 
burned and destroyed 'wherever they wont.” 
•Once more they were bribed to leave England, 
>In 1008 E&elred got together a fleet to oppose 
:the Danes, but quarrels among the commanders 
iand a great storm ruined this project, and tho 
last chance against the invaders was gone. 
In 1009 London was ineflectually attacked, 
but Oxfo^ was burnt, and “ at len^h there 
watf no head man who would assemble forces, 
hut eaOh fled as he best might; nor at the 
would, even one shire help another.” 
In' 1013 Sweyn made another great attack 
on England. Tho North at once submitted 
to him, and by the end of the year ho was 
unaster of the whole country, and was 
sacknowledged king, and Ethelred fled, with 
his* wife and chSdren, to his brothor-in- 
iaw’s court in Normandy. But Sweyn’s 
death, in February, 1014, enabled Ethel- 
red to return. With the aid of his son 
Edmund he drove out Canute, who had been 
chosen king by the Danish portion of flbe 
|®|ahabitaiits. But Canute rotumed in 1016, 

' ^ '^Snd ravaged Wessex; next year he passed 
Mercia and Northumbria, which snb- 
: netted to him. While ho was preparing for 
th^ final conquest of Wessex, Ethelred died 
23, 1016) . Ethelred was twice married, 
wife being jElflaed, and his second, 
Nonnandy. Of Ethelred the 
Ohroniele Ba\% “he hold hk 
kingdte fwith great toil and greats diffi- 
culties the wkUe wt bis life lasted.” A^ong 
the West Saxon kings, lilr. Freeman reapafka, 
“Ethelred stands alone in presenting the 
wretched spectacle of a long reign ofi/uttei 
misgovemment, unredeemed, as far as #e caip 
see, by » any of those personal excej^encee 
^bich have sometimes caused public l^rrors 
and crimes to be forgotten.” i " 

.4nglo-Saak Ckron, ; Laj^uberg, 

KingB ; Fraexnaii, Norm, Conq., v<d. i. 
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' EtheDred (iBiKBlExo), King of ]^ercii| 


Ekk 

(675r70ik,wa8 the son of Fenda and brother 
* of WuUhere, whom he succeeded. He. married 
Qsthryth,. sister of Alfred, of N<«tbumbim. 
He defeated Lothaire of. Kent in. 676, and 
rava^ the whole of that kingdom.. The 
remainder of his reign was peaceful, save for 
an attack on his hrotherwiui^law,. whom he 
compelled!, to restore the province of Lindsey 
to Mercia,. He resigned the crown in 764 in 
favour of his nephew, Cenred, and became! 
a monk in the abbey of Bardesey, where he* 
died, in 716. 

Ethelred (.^thelsed), King of North- 
umbria (774—779 and 789 — 793)^, wasi thoe 
son of Ethelwald. In the fifth year of liisi 
reign he was compelM to abdifsate, and fly 
the country, but the death of Alf wold and thft 
bad government of Oswold aflordsd an* oppor-^ 
tunity for hia return. He attempted to> 
strengthen himself by the murder of hi» 
uncle, but in the sequel was* himself asssfisih 
nated by some of his thegns. 

Xihdbgrald ( J^h£i.wau>)|, UoU, Sin^j; 
of Northttmbm (749— 7.fi5),. uiccMded. after . 
the murder of OsskuU. His parentigOf k 
unknown,, but very probably bn was one o£ 
tho thegns who assassinated Oswult Civil ; 
war distracted his reign, and he was* evm- 
tually defeated, and obliged to. resign bk [ 
throne.. [ 

EtihelwaldL (vEthelwmp)* waa the' ann ' 
ol Ethelred I. In 991 he rebelled against 
Edward the Elder, and seised* Warehfwu, »y- 
ing that he would eithar live there- or die 
there, but on the approach of Edward, he fled 
to the Danes in Northumbria. Im 904 ho 
subdued Essex, and persuaded the East 
Anglian Danes to invade Mercia, but in 905 
was slain, in a skirmislu 

Ethelweard (^thelwbarp), or as he 
styles himself “ Fabius Ethcl- 

werdus,” was the author of a Latin Chroniclo 
of the Saxon Kings of England. Of tho 
author nothing is known with certainty, 
beyond the fact that ho was (according to his 
own account) the great-grandson of King 
Ethelred, brother of Alfred the Great. He 
probably died in the closing years ot the 
tenth century. Ethelweard’s Chroniede ex- 
tends from the Creation to the reign of 
Ed^ar. It is for the most part a mere Latin 
abi^gmout of Bede’s Mcelma%tical Bistory 
and ^W^Anglo^Saxon Chronicle; but, says Sir 
T, Hardy, “ he has the merit of being the 
only !^tin historian in an inteiTal of two 
centuries.” 

Ethelweard’s ChronioU ^ first printed by 
Sir H. Savile in 1596, in jSoriptem Poet 
and has been reprinted In the Monumenta 
SistoriiB Britannim, 

Ethelwnlf (JEthblwvlf)*, King of the 
West Saxons (s. 837, d, 858), was the son of 
Egbert, whom he succeeded. reign was 
occupied in gre.'ii measure in rolling the 



incursiotift of the BaneB^ whom he was 
defeated, in 840y at Channouth; and 
who, in 861, captured Canterbpy and 
London, and drove out the Mercian king. 
Ethelwulf marched against them, and routed 
them at Ockley; and in 863 he assisted 
Burhred^ King of Mercia, against the North 
Welsh, “ and made them all obedient to 
him.*’ In 866 the Banes, for the first time, 
wintered in England, and in this year Ethel- 
wulf made a pilgrimage to Rome, whither he 
had sent his youngest son, Alfred, two years 
previously. On his way home he married 
Judith, daughter of Oharles the Bold, 
King of the west Franks, and grandson of 
Charlemagne. During his absence, Assor 
tells us, his son, Ethelbald, conspired against 
him, and Ethelwulf, on his return, to avoid a 
civil war, gave up Wessex to him, retaining 
only Kent for himself. Ethelwulf is best 
known for his famous “ Donation,** which is 
often said to have originated the system of 
Tithes (q.v.). In reality, it was merely “the 
devotion of a tenth part of his private estate 
to ecclesiastical purposes, the relief of a tenth 
part of the folk-land from all payments 
except the Trinoda neeeasitaa^ and the direction 
that every ten hides of his land should provide 
for one poor man or stranger.** 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Lappenberg, Anglo- 
Saxon Kings ; Stubbs, Const. oliap. viii. 

Enatace {d. 1163], the second son of 
King Stephen, was heir-apparent to his 
father by the death of his elder brother, Bald- 
win. Stephen was extremely anxious that 
Eustace should be crowned king in his life- 
time, thus ensuring the succession to him, but 
this the Pope refused to allow, it being evi- 
dent that such a course would only perpetuate 
the period of civil war. Eustace died in 1153, 
and thus the way was open for the compro- 
mise between Stephen and Henry II., which 
was effected by the Treaty of Wallingford. 
Eustace married Constance, sister of Louis 
VII. of France, but left no children. 

EutawSpruig8,THE Battle of (Sept. 8, 
1781), was the last serious engagement in the 
American War of Independence. On the de- 
parture of Lord Rawdon for England, Colonel 
Stewart had succeeded to the command at 
Charleston. Greene was too strong and too un- 
embarrassed to remain any longer quiet, and he 
descended from the Santee Hills, with the in- 
tention of driving the British into Charleston, 
and there blockading them. Stewart met him 
at the Eutaw Springs. At first the English 
were repulsed along the whole line, but they 
gained time to raUy, and returning to the 
attack, drove the Americans from th^ir posi- 
tions,' and remained masters of the field. 
Their loss, however, was seven hundred men, 
who could be ill spared, especially in their 
then critical condition of f^irs. Stewart 
was too much weakened to reap any results 
from his vic^ry, and was compeUed to fall 


back to Charleston Nook, and to look on 
while Greene overran South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Bancroft, Hist of ^Imertoan Jfeuoliittoii, iv., 
ohap. 24; Stanhope, Hint, of Eng.t ohap. 64. 

Evelyn, John (6. 1620, d. 1706), serv'ed 
in several official positions during the reign of 
Charles II. He was one of the Council for 
tile Management of the Plantations, and a 
member of the Board of Trade, and in 1695 
ho became Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, 
Evelyn wrote several works on horticulture, 
architecture, and genetal literature. He was 
also the author of a JDiary^ which, together 
with his letters, was first printed in 1818, 
and has been frequently republished. Evelyn’s 
Memoirs are of great value for their sketches 
of persons and society during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century. 

Evesham, The Battle of (1266), was 
fought during the Barons’ War between Prince 
Edward and Simon de Montfort. The quarrel 
with the De Clares and the escape of Prince 
Edward had arniyed a formidable band of 
enemies against De lilontfort. The royalists 
were in the Welsh Marches, whither Simon 
sot out against them; but by the capture of 
Gloucester they cut off his retreat, and having 
routed the younger Simon, Edward marched to 
Evesham, where Do Montfort was waiting for 
his son. On August 4 the armies met, and De 
Montfort at once perceived that he was alto- 
gether outnumbered. “ God have mercy on 
our souls,” he cried, “ for our bodies are the 
prince’s ! ** In vain he attempted to force his 
way to Kenilworth, and at length all he could 
do was to draw his troops round him in a com- 
pact ring, and await the attack of the royalists. 
His son Henry fell at his feet, and at last the 
earl himself rushed into the thickest of the 
fight, and was hewn down. The royalists 
refused quarter, and terrible havoc was made 
of the baronial forces. “ The victory of the , 
king’s party at Evesham,” says Mr. Blaau^u^S 
“ was 80 complete, that the aisproportionqi^ -V: 
loss on the other side, betokening mor^ A 
surprise than a battle, caused it to be thus 
described by Robert of Gloucester: ^Such 
was the murder of Evesham, for battle none 
it was ! * ” The royalists had distinguished 
themselves by red crosses on their and 
the few who fell in the action oy^' their 
death to neglect of this precaution, brng ltiHed 
by their own comrades in mistaku;^ , 

Mult. Paris. K%st, Maj. ; BlaaUW, Barons' 
War ; Pauli, Simon de MonifoH, 

Evesham, The Chuoniclb oe, is a 
I*' monastic record, containing a history from the 
foundation of the abbey at the end of the 
seventh century to the year 1416. Though 
of slight historical value, itjs imjportant for the- 
accurate and detailed picture it gives of the 
inner and daily life of a great abbey. 

Excheq,lier was the name of the court 
in which, after the Conquert, the financial 
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busittw of tho country wtm transacted. The 
name arose from the chequered cloth, like a 
che88*board, which covered the table of the 
court. The chequers were probably useful in 
counting money, for which purpose counters 
were used as late as the reign of Edward II. 
Ihi6 organisation of the court dates from 
Henry I., and it seems to have been originally 
merely a specialised financial committee of the 
Great Council. Its principal ofScers were the 
great officers of the state and household, with 
certain others, councillors or judges, appointed 
W the king, who were call^ Barons of the 
Exchequer [Baronea Scaccarii) . The court was 
generally held at Westminster, but was not 
fixed there in the twelfth century. Henry II. 
restored the court, and a full account of it as 
it existed in his reign is contained in the 
work called JDialogua de Scaccan'io. Two full 
sessions were held each year, at Easter and 
Michaelmas. At these the sheriffs gave in 
their accounts. These accounts were rendered 
in three divisions: in the prefer, at which 
the sheriff paid the larger part of the 
money in hand; the vism compoti, or state- 
ment ; and the aumina, dr final baknee, with 
vouchers. All the revenue from the farm or 
rent of the counties, the danegcld, x^oas of 
the crown, aids, and other feudal dues, were 
thus brought into the Exchequer. The ac- 
counts with the sheriffs were kept by tallies, 
or pieces of wood inscribed and notched. 
These were divided down the middle, and one- 
half was kept by the sheriff and the other by 
the court. Pajnnent of the ferm of the 
counties was made in money instead of in 
kind in the reign of Henry II. Besides the 
receipt of revenue, the business of the Ex- 
chequer included jurisdiction in cases which 
affected the revenue by the payment of fines ; 
it recorded agreements, charters, and feoff- 
ments ; and it sometimes seems to have acted 
as a political council of state, especially in 
matters of foreign treaties. When the office 
Justiciar became extinct, the place of 
sident at the Exchequer Board, which 
_ jncrly belonged to the J usticiar, was taken 
hy the Treasurer. By 4 & 5 Will. IV., c. 15, 

. : Ihb whole position of the Exchequer as regards 
.receipt of revenue was changed. For 
; its organisation consists of a 

l8bht£!^the head of which is an officer called 
the O^j^roller-General. All revenue is paid 
into t^^Bank of England to his account, and 
all payme^ifl made by the Exchequer are n^e 
in virtue oi^warrants from the IVeasury. 

T^ Exchequer must also be consi< 
with reference to jurisdiction. No small 
of its judicial business was lost by the 
tion OT the Court of Common Pleas 
King’s Bench {Magm Churta, art. 17).|lt 
stiU retained jarisdiction in revenue cnes, 
and in the pleas of all who were in any ^y 
connected with the court. Special leave was 
a)a> given to hnpL^d in the Exehequef. as 
ail . indulgence. Like the other courts, the 


Exchequer drew business to itsalf wherever it 
wa<s possible^ This usurpation of junsdiction 
was made a subject of complaint, and by the- 
Artieuh aatpw eartaa (28 Ed. I., c. 4) it was 
provided that no common pleas except those 
of privileged persons should be heard in that 
court. From the reign of Edward II. a 
regular series of Chief Barons begins. With 
this separate organisation, however, the usur- 
pation by the Exchequer of jurisdicti<m 
properly l^longing to other courts continued. 
It drew jurisdiction to itself by means of a 
writ of gm minua, in which it was suggested, 
that the plaintiff was indebted to the crown, 
and needed payment from the defendant to 
enable him to pay the king. Courts of Ex- 
chequer were set up in Scotl^d and in Ireland, 
when those countries were united to England 
as regards legislation. The fiction of the writ 
of qm minua was abolished by 2 Will. IV., c. 
39 — ^the Uniformity of Froceaa Act — and a 
proper jurisdiction was given to the Ex- 
chequer. An equitable jurisdiction also per- 
tained to this court, which was extended by 
the same means as those used in its common 
law side. While, however, the barons were 
the judges on the common law side, the Trea- 
surer and Chancellor of the Exchequer pre- 
sided in equity cases. The ax^pointment of 
the Chancellor dates from the reign of Edward 
II. In his oath of office he bound himself to 
use the seal of the Exchequer for no writs of 
other courts while the Chancery was within 
twenty miles. The last case in which the 
Chancellor exercised judicial functions was in 
1735. The equity business of the Exchequer 
was transferred to the Court of Chancery by 
5 Viet., c. 5. The Court of Exchequer has 
now become, by the Act of 1873, the Ex- 
chequer Division of the High Court of 
Justice. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has now no judicial functions, and is the 
member of the cabinet who is at the head of 
the financial administration and acts as 
Minister of Finance. 

The Court of Exchequer Chamber was erected 
as a statutory court by 31 Ed. III., c. 12, to 
decide cases on writs of error from the 
common law side of the Exchequer. Its j udges 
were the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, 
and the justices of the King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas. This court was rc-organised 
by 27 Eliz., c. 8, which may indeed be more 
rojperly said to have created a new court, 
aving jurisdiction in appeal from the King’s 
Bench. BJT % Will. IV,, c. 70, a new court was 
erected, for the judgments of each common- 
law court were made subject to revision by 
the judges of the other two courts fitting in 
the Exchequer Chamber, appellate juris- 

diction of this court was transferred & the 
new Court of Appeal, founded by the 
prme Cmrt of Judkatme Act. (36 & 87 
Viet., c. 66, s. 18). 

Madox, HUt. of the Exehaqwr: fiHknbbs, Oonat, 
Kvai„ chaps, xi., xv. . [W. H.] 

•4 V/ ' 
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Bicoiflef gexueraJJy defined as a 

duty charged before their sale on goods which 
are i^nutactured axui consumed at home ; but 
it is sometimes used of any tax laid upon the 
retail trade. It is generally supposed that 
this tax was first levied in England by the 
Parliamentary party in the time of the Civil 
War ; but it is obviPus that some of the im- 
posts of the later ^gevin hings may have 
been exacted in this way. ' However, it was 
not until 1643, when an excise on liquors was 
imi^d, in imitation of the Dutch, by an 
ordinance of both Houses, and afterwards by 
the king’s rival convention at Oxford, that it 
became a recognised source of revenue. After 
the Restoration half its produce was assigned 
to the crown in compensation for the surrender 
of the revenues derived from feudal tenure, 
whereby the burdens of the rich were trans- 
ferred to the whole nation. James II. ob- 
tained from his first Parliament extra excise 
and custom duties, valued at £900,000 a year, 
but only £300,0^ of this, taken from the 
excise, was granted to William and Mary, 
although the revenue granted to Charles II. 
was continued. At the same time. Parliament 
dechned the excise to be the most easy and 
indifferent levy that could be laid upon the 
people.’* This view was not shared by the 
nation at large, and the excise long continued 
to be a most obnoxious tax, the popular preju- 
dices, caused partly by the practice of lotting 
out the duties in farm, and partly by the 
obscurity of the statutes bearing on the sub- 
ject, being even entertained by men like Black- 
stone and Dr. Johnson. Sir Robert Walpole, 
in 1733, found those prejudices fatal to his 
Excise Scheme. He wished to oonciliafe the 
country gentlemen by diminishing the land- 
tax to one shiUing, and for that purpose im- 
posed a duty on salt. When the new tfix was 
found to fall short by two-thirds of the re- 
quired amount, he proposed — not indeed, as 
had been reported — a general s}^stcm of excise, 
but tho substitution of excise duties for cus- 
toms duties on wine and tobacco. By this 
means smuggling would be lessened, vrhile by 
a system of warehousing without tax for re- 
exportation, London would become a free port. 
The Opposition, however, raised a most violent 
outcry against the measure, and the general 
dislike to it was so gffeat that it was thought an 
attempt to enforce it would Imve been inct by 
annett resistance in some localities, the ministe- 
rial party dwindled rapidly away, and Walpole 
was compelled to withdraw the DiU based upon 
his resolution. Subsequent ministries, how- 
ever, increased the amount of the excise duties, 
partly to decree drunkenness (for instance, 
in 1746 a tax of 20s. a gallon was laid on 
spirits, l and in consequence smuggling in- 
creased a hundredfold), and levied them on a 
large number of commodities^ This was espe- 
cially the case during gmt struggle with 
Nap^on^ when, tho excise included taxes on 
l^rly eye^ conceivable article of hoi^e manu- 


facture and consumption — licences to permit 
persons to carry on certain trades, to shoot 
game, post-horse duties, duties, on sales by 
auction, and other imposts. A great many 
of theso: duties have, however, since been 
abolished, and others have been transferred to 
the customs. The excise is now almost con- 
fined to British spirits and malt liquors. The 
management of the excise has also been 
simplified, notably in 1823, when the separate 
boar(^ for the three kingdoms were aboUshed, 
and in 1848, when the Board left Gresham 
House, and was merged with those of stamps 
and taxes into the Inland Revenue Board at 
Somerset House. [Customs.] 

Husband, Collection of Ordinances, p. 267; 
Commons Journals, Sept., 1660 ; HalJam, Const, 
Hist. , ii., chaps, x., xi. ; Liogo^, x. 267 ; Stan- 
hope, Hist, of England, ii. 16; Reports of the 
Commissiono's of Excise Inquiry, 1883 ; 7 & 8 Geo. 
IV.. c. 63 ; 3 & 4 Viet., c. 6. 7. [L. C. S.] 

SxclUBioxi Bill, The, was first brought 
into the House of Commons in 1679. It dis- 
abled tho Duke of York, as a Papist, from 
succeeding to the crown, should he outlive 
his brother. It met with considerable oppo- 
sition in the Commons, but eventually passed 
by 207 votes to 128, upon which Charles 
dissolved Parliament. He was, however, soon 
obliged to summon it again (October, 1680), 
and the Exclusion Bill was again passed by the 
Commons ; but tho Lords, clnefly through tho 
influence of Halifax, rejected it by 63 to 30. 
In January, 1681, the Commons voted, that 
no supplies should be granted till tho Exclusion 
3ill was passed, and refused to euteifain 
Halifax’s proposal, by which James was to 
rule only in name, a regent being appointed 
on his accession to tho crown. Agtiin tho 
Parliament was dissolved (January 16, 1681), 
but not before the Commons lia(f voted that 
the opponents of the Exclusion Bill were traitors 
bought with French money. A^in, in tho 
Parliament which met at Oxford in !March, 
1681, the Commons insisted on the passing ot;:^ 
tho Exclusion Bill. But this Parliament was 
in like manner dissolved, and Charles sum-.; 
moned no more Parliaments during his reign, . 
and consequently, tho Exclusion Bill fell 
through. The Exclusion Bill had proposed , 
that tho crown should descend to tho hei^ of 
the Duke of York on Charles’s demi8i^ i1^:the , 
same manner as if the duke was 
dead ; but in spite of the temper of tfi6^ times . 
a great deal of opposition to the measnm arose 
fix)m the fear that Shaftesbury aM otbero 
were desirous of making Monmouth ^ng. 

Burnet* Hist, of his Om Tims; HUt, 

qfEng. ; Macaulay, Hist, of Xng>i (Ihxistie, liffa 
of Shaftst^ury, 

Exeter was probably a, hi^ik^ of the 
Celtic inhabitants of Danmmria^ Its ancient 
name Caer Wm beoame ipea JO^nm- 

niorum in Latin, and m Anglo- 

Saxon. Conquer^ by the English at an 
uncertain date, tho city was strongly fortified 
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by Atbelstan. It was several times besieged 
^ the Danes in the reigns of Alfred and 
Ethelred II., and captured by Sweyn, owing 
to the treason of its governor, Hu^h the 
French, in 1003* It was erected an efdacopal 
see by Edward the Confessor in 1046. In 
1067 Exoter was besieged and captu^^d by 
William the Conqueror. In Sept., 1497, 
it was unsuccessfully besieged by Perkin 
Warbeck, and in 1549 it successfully stood a 
great siege against the Western insurgents. 
Throughout the Civil War, Exeter was for 
the most part fioyalist. It was captur^ by 
Prince lllaurice in 1642, and remained in the 
hands of the klng*s adherents till nearly the 
close of the war, when it was retaken by 
Fairfax (16461. It was the first important 
place in England reached by William of 
Orange, who entered Exeter Nov. 9, 1688. 
The cathedral, which was commenced by 
Biisdiop William of Warlewast in 1112, or 
perhaps earlier, was not completed till late in 
the fiiteenth century. 


Ezatari Peeraob />f. In early times the 
Earls of Devon were frequently styled Earls 
of Exeter. The first distinct peerage deriving 
its name from the city was the dukedom of 
^eter, conferred, 1397, upon John Holland, 
Earl of Huntin^on, third son of Thomas 
Holland, Earl of Kent (son-in-law of Edmund 
Plantagenet, Earl of Kent), in 1399 ; how- 
ever, the duke was degraded, and his honours 
became forfeit. In 1416 Thomas Beaufort, 
youngest son of John of Gaunt, was created 
Duke of Exeter for his life. Afterwai’ds, 
1443, John Holland, son of the first duke, 
was created duke, having been restored in 
' blood and honours twenty-six years earlier. 
The dukedom, however, again became forfeit 
on the attainder of his son Henry, 1461. In 
1525, Honr}’’ Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
was made Marquis of Exeter, as was also Ms 
son Edward, 1653, the father having been 
attainted in 1539 ; on Edward's death, without 
le, 1656, the title became extinct. In 1605 
^phomas Cecil, second Lord Burghley, was 
^?^breated Bari of Exeter, and the honour still 
Xpxnains in his family, Henry Cecil, tenth earl, 
.'^^ying been advanced to a Marquisate of the 
/|ii^©.stylo, 1801. 

liiill^ery Henry Holland, Duke or 
was the son of John, DMce of 
Bxeto;" He was one of the piincipal ^dm 
of ti^ Lancastrian party, though he n^rried 
Anne, daughter of Richard, Duke oflTork. 
He fought in the battles of WakefloK 
Towton, flind after the latter, escaped tf ®cofc 
land, and was attainted by Edwa^ 1% Hfe 
afterwards i^etumod, and fought in theibattls 
of Barnet, where he waft left f6r dead ^ thfe 
field, but recovering, fled to France, w^e 
was in , such abject poverty that wii 
•obliged to beg his bread in the streets; Ik 
1473 Ms corpse was discovered on the sea^ 


shoore near Dover, without^ any clue as to hOw 
itgotlShere. 

Exeter, Thokas Beaufo&t, Duke of 
(d. 1427); whs the son of John of Gkiunt and 
Catherine Swynford. He was appointed Ckp« 
tain of Calais in 1407, and in 1410 succeeded 
Arundel as Chancellor. He held the Great 
Seal for two years, and on Ms resignation, was 
created Earl of Dorset. He was one of the 
commanders in the French wars of Henry V. 
and Heniy VI.’s reigns, and in 1415 was made 
Duke of Exeter. He was taken prisoner in the 
battle of Beaug6 in 1421, but was released 
soon alter, and was one of the Council during 
the minority of ^ Henry VI. He'^mamed 
Margaret, daughter of Sir T. Nerillo, but 
left no issue. 

Exeter, Thomas Cecil, Earl of (5. 1542, 
d, 1622), me eldest son of Lord , Burleigh, 
was one of the leaders of the queen's troops 
against the northern rebels in 1569; he 
took part in the Scotch expedition in favour 
of the Regent Munay, and subsequently did 
good service in the Low Countries, in roward 
for wMch he was made Governor of Hull, 
1686. He was created Earl of Exeter by 
J‘ames L, 1605. 

Exhibition, The Great (1851). The 
idea of holding a great international exposi^ 
tion of the industrial products of the world, 
if it did not originate with Prince Albert, the 
husband of Queen Victoria, was taken up by 
him with so much energy, that the credit 
belongs to him. Under his auspices a Royal 
Commission for this purpose was issued in 
Jan., 1860, and on May 1, 1851, the exhibition 
was. opened by the Queen in Hyde Park. 
It remained open till Oct. 16, 18j51, having 
attained a success beyond all expectation. 
The buildings of glass and iron wer© sub- 
sequently removed to form the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. A second international ex- 
hibition was held from May to November, 
1862 ; and since then many others have been 
held in London and almost every civilised 
capital. 

Exton, Sir Piers, is supposed to have 
been a relative of Sir Nicholas Exton, who 
was Lord Mayor of London in 1386 and 1387. 
Exton is said to have murdered Richard 11. 
in Pontefract Castle, hut the whole circum- 
stances of Richai'd's death are too obscure to 
alloiy us to charge him with the crime with 
any dsffS&Q of confidence. 

Extradition is the surrender of fugitives 
from justice by one state to another. No 
systematic usage in this ipfttte# prevailed 
until the nineteenth century. Perhaps the only 
early treaty containing, a' provisioh as to 
extradition was that of 1174, l^tween William 
of Scotland and Henry II., wherein it was 
agreed that persons ^mlty of felony in Eng- 
land taking refuge in l^otland should be 
given ]j|.p, and vice vered, But^the othw 
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madi$Bval treaties tisually qiioted-Hj|g>, the 
JnUreurma Magnus /^ith Finders ixx^497--^ 
appear ta have contained nothing more than 
general promiaes not to harbour rebels. The 

n itibn of extradition seems to have been 
investigated by Grotius.and the jurists of 
the seventeenth century, who laid down the 
principle that states were bound, either by 
the law of nations or hy reasons of ** comity,” 
to give up fugitive criminals; but the earliest 
distinct statement of English common law 
was the declaration of the Court of Exchequer 
in 1749, that “the government may send a 
prisoner to answer for a crime wherever com- 
mitted.” Yet such dicta, though recognising 
the duty of extradition, were of slight au- 
thority, and action lipon them could have been 
prevented by an appeal for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, England for the first time bound 
itself by treaty at the Peace of Amiens in 
1802, in which it was agined with Franco 
that fugitives' charged with forgerj', fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy, or murder should be sur- 
rendered. During the early part of the 
nineteenth century the law of extradition was 
rapidly developed in the United States, owing 
to the need of some arrangement between the 
States forming the Union and between the 
United States and Canada. In England, 
however, the history of extradition really 
begins with the treaties of 1842 with the 
United States, and of 1843 with France. In 
1852 a new convention was made with France, 
and in this, for the fii'st time, exception was made 
in the case of pei-sons charged witli political 
offences. Each of these treaties had been 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, the con- 
stitutional doctrine being that, though the 
crown cc^ld ituike extradition treaties, the 
executive could not carry them out without 
statutory' authority. On the other hand, “ it 
may be regarded as certain that England will 
not surrender fugitives except under a treaty ” 
(Wheaton, International Law, ed. Boyd, § 116, 
5). The Extradition Act of 1870 empowered 
the executive to carry out extradition treaties 
made in accordance with its provisions, vi25., 
that no fugitive should be surrendered for a 
political offence, nor tried for any but the 
crime for which he was demanded. Under 
this statute extradition treaties have been 
made with almost ^ery European state, and 
witH some others. 

E. Clarke, Lavi of Extradition, 2nd ed., 1874. 

[W. J. A.] 
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rftbntii, or ItoBEnT (a. 1612). 

was hxk^glish chronijclar of the flf|;eenth cen- 
tury. He was a prosperous London citizen, and 
bocame sheriff in 1403. His book, A Concor- 
dance of Sittorke, begins, as usual, with Brutus, 
and is a 0mmonplace compilation ^ to his 


own time, when it becomes moderately useful 
as contemporary, if uncritical, evidence, and 
is especially full on liondon history. The first 
edition was printed in 1516. 

Factory Lcgiolatiott. The great 
development of English industry towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, unaccompanied 
by any State regulation or supervision, led to 
gross and wide-spread neglect of the com- 
monest precautions for the preservation of 
the , health of the workers. In the nine- 
teenth century a long series of Acts were 
passed designed to protect the health of 
labourers in factories and workshops, and 
especially of women and children. The 
Health md Morale Act of 1802 (42 Goo. III., 
c. 73), was passed at the instance of Sir 
liobert Peel the older. It provided for 
the cleansing and ventilation of factories; 
but the sciindals of tho apprentice system had 
produced the Act, and it was mainly directed 
to limiting tho hours of apprentices' work to 
twelve a day, the prohibition for them of 
night work, with some arrangements for their 
clothing, education, and moral well-being. 
The Second Factory Act of 1819 (59 G^eo. 
III., c. 66) was passed on the recommenda- 
tion of a committee of tho House of Commons, 
appointed in 1816. Its operation was limited 
to cotton^mills. By it, children under nine 
wore not to be employed at all. Between 
nine and sixteen, they were not to work 
over twelve hours a day, and night work 
was prohibited. In 1833, Lord Althorpc^e 
Act (3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 103) became law. 

It introduced the “ half-time ” principle 
for “ children ” (t.<?., those between nine 
and thirteen), and made their education 
out of work hours compulsory. The provi- ' 
sions confined by earlier Acts to cotton-mills 
wore made more general, and a new departure 
was made by some provision for the welfare 
of “ young persons ” (i.e., those between 
thirteen and eighteen). Inspectons -were';^- 
appointed to see tho Acts earned out, as tl^v*; ^ 
justices had proved but inefficient exccutoi|;«' 
of previous legislation. But a more gener^ : 
law was still wanted, and Sir Robert 
Factory Act, 1844 (7 & 8 Viet., c. 16), 
passed. Lord Ashley’s long and philand|^|^ 
agitation had won two victories 0 

government in tho House of Conitppil'' 
favour of a ten hours* limit to the of 

women and children. At last, Peel to ; 

accept a twelve hours’ limit, and thq:A]die|}A6d 
bill of Lord Ashley thus became law. Its pro- 
visions were that the working hoursof cMl&en 
under thirteen should bo diminii^^ to six and 
a half hours per day ; that the during ^ 
which they were to be under dail^ instifuction 
in schools should be extend^I from two to 
two and a half hours in winter, and three 
hours in summer ; that the labour of pei*Bons 
between thirteen and eighteen, and of adult 
women (now first brought under tho Factory 
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should be limited to twelve hours a day ; 
that a certificate of baptism should be pro* 
doced) if demanded, to prove that the child 
was really of the age required by the law; 
that the amount of the fines imposed for the 
vioktion of the law should be diimnishod, 
but that they should be inflicted for each 
person improperly worked, instead of for 
each offence, which might include several 
persons; and that machinery should be 
guarded, to prevent accident. Inspectors 
were appointed to carry out the Act. . In 
1847, Mr. Fielden, member for Oldham, 
introduced and carried a bill which limited 
the labour of young people between the ages 
Of thirteen and eighteen to twelve houin a 
day, allowing two hours out of the twelve 
lor meals; and he further proposed that 
the same restriction should apply to females 
above eighteen years of age. The principle 
of State regulation of the labour of women 
and children was thus fully recognised. 
T^e piecemeal method of English legislation 
rendered it now necessary for the friends of 
the Factory Acts • to get supifiemental 
statute^ passed to include the unprotected 
industries. Among these were the Mining 
Act of 1842, which entirely prohibited female 
and child labour in mines. In 1846, Lord 
Ashley’s Print-works Act was passed. In 
1860 a thorough measure for supervising 
mines was passed (Goal and Iron Mines Act), 
Not till 1860 were bleaching and dye-works 
included in the Acts; not till 1867 were all 
factories included in the scope of the Factory 
Acts Extension and iro¥9cshop Regulation Acts 
(30 & 31, Viet., c. 103 & 146) ; and even here 
small exceptions required subsequent legisla- 
tion, and the mistake of tho Act of 1867 in 
entrusting tho working to local authority hdd 
to he corrected in 1871 by its transference to 
Oovemment inspectors. In 1878 was passed 
Sir R. A. (afterwards Viscount) Cross’s Factory 
^and Workshop Act (41 Viet., c. 16), repealing, 
nsolidating, and amending all prior AOts. 
here was further legislation in 1891 INnd 
896. In 1901 an Act was passed consoUd- 
ting, with amendments, all previous Acts, 
f i fe 1886 Sir John Lubbock’s Shop Hours Act, 
1892, limiting the hours of labour 
I l^y:^ng persons in retail shops, was passed, 

' Assistants (Seats) Act in 1899. 

Ploner, English Factory ZegislationJtnnB’ 
kkdiby Wetiama, is the standard lafteiy. 
Bor working of the Acts, see MepoH^ the 
Faeiorp Acts Commission. N otentt’s Law ^mting 
to Factwiss will explain the present 1 A A 
briefer account can he found in Stanley JpTons, 
The Stats in Bdation to Labour. i ^ 


, . FEBOnrANDO (6. 1584, d. ijH8}i^ 

9»fi> Babon (of Cameron, in the 
of Scotland), son of Sir Thomas 'F4|bfax£ 
of Denton, Yorimhire, married Mary, dai^htef 
Lord Sheffield. Lord Fairfax Spre| 
iMtted 'Yorkshire in the Long Parlialcenf^ 
4iid Iras appointed,.,^ Kqy., 1642, *'€om< 


iiiaiidU|jin*iidiief of the ParHameutary forom 
in the northern counties. Alter M^lueauceesses 
he was obHged to risrtreat into the West Biding 
before the superior forces of the Marquis Of 
Newcastle, and suffered a severe defeat at 
Adwriton Moor, near Bradford (June ^30, 
1643). With the remainder of his troops he 
made his way to Hull, which he aucoesnuUy 
held against Newcastle’s army, until he forced 
them to raise the siege (Sept. 2 — Oct. 11, 
1643). He took part in the battle of Marston 
Moor, and on the capture of York by the 
combined army {July, 1644) was appointed 
its governor. He resigned in consequence ef 
the Self-Denying Oxduiaxme^ and di^ March 
14, 1848. 

Fairfax, Thomas, 3rd Lord (b. Jan. 12, 
1612, d. 1671), son of the preceding, was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and married Anne, daughter of Lord Vere 
(1637). He sensed in the royal army against 
the Scots, and was knighted by the king for 
his services. When the Civil War began he 
acted as his father’s lieutenant in Yorkshire. 
On Jan. 23, 1648, he recaptured Leeds, and 
on May 21 Wakefield, making on the latter 
occasion 1,400 prisoners. After the defeat at 
Adwolton Moor, at which he was present, ho 
made his wa}^ to Hull, but during the siege 
joined Cromwell in Lincolnshire with his 
Yorkshire horse, and helped to gain the battle 
of Winceby (Oct. 12, 1643). On Jan. 28, 
1644, he defeated the king’s Irish troops at 
Nantwich, and reconquered the county of 
Cheshire for the Parliament. On April 12th 
he defeated Lord Bellasis, the Governor of 
York, at Selby, taking 1,600 prUoriSrs. He 
took part in the siege of York, and c^manded 
the Tight wing of the Parliamentaty horse at 
Marston Moor, and after the rout of that wing 
joined Lord Manchester’s division. After tho 
victory he was occupied in reducing the 
Yorkshire fortresses. These successes led tho 
House of Commons to appoint him commander 
of the New Model Army (Jan. 21, 1646). He 
took the field at the end of April, 1646, with 
the intention of relieving Taunton, but was 
recalled from the West to besiege Oxford. 
On the news of the king’s capture of Leicester, 
he raised tho siege of Oxford (June 5), and 
overtook and defeated t)harles at N^by 
(Jime 14). Then ho turned westward a^n, 
relieyed Taunton, defeated Gming at l^ng- 
port (Atly 10), and captured Bridgwater, 
Bristol, Tfyerton, and other Royalist strong- 
holds. With the defeat of Sir &dph Hopton 
at Torrington, early in 1646 (Fob. 16), the 
subjugation of the West was completed, and 
the surrenders of Oxford (June 24} and 


Raglan (Aug. 1^ brought the fii^it Civil 
War to an end. In the quarr^ which took 
place next year between the airmy end the 
Parliament, Faii^x, after kboining i^wd to 
"^effect a reconciliation, cast in his lot ^th the 
army, axij^ shared the i^spot^Mby^ 
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expttUion o! the eleven memhers/^n. the 
Quthn^ of the second Civil Waiv^airfax 
defeated the Kentish HoyaHsts at Maidstone 
(June. fand after ten weeks^ siege 

obliged those whc^ had taken refuge in Col- 
chester to surrender. He seems to have been 
willing to approve of the trial and deposition 
of the king, but he refused to sit in the High 
Court of Justice, and on June 25, 1650, ro- 
sined his oommand rather than invade Scot- 
ia^. During the Protectorate ho took no 
part, in public affairs. In Bachard Cromwell's 
Parliament he represented Yorkshire, and 
after the dissolution of that assembly was 
appointed by the Bump a member of the 
Council of State, but did not act. When 
Monk marched into England Fairfax raised 
volunteers, was joined by a large part of 
Lambert's forces, and occupied York, He 
openly declared for a free Parliament, and for 
the restoration of the king (Jan., 1666^, thus 
exercising an important influence in bringing 
about the Bestoratiom His death took place 
in 1671. He was an able general and an 
honest man, but had none of the qualities of 
a statesman, so that, to use the phrase of 
Clarendon, he was throughout overwitted " 
by Cromwell. 

Fairfax, Short Memorials in the Antiquarian 

Repertory, vd. hi., 1808; C. Markham, Life of 

the Great Lord Fairfax ; Whitelocke, Memoriah ; 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion, [0. H. F.] 

Paldonbergi Elizabeth, Countess of 
(5. 1637, d, 1712), was the third daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell; she was married in 1667 to 
Viscount (afterwards Earl of) FalconbCrg. 
Always attached to the Church of England, she 
exerted jiewlf in favour of the Bcstoration. 
During Cparlcs II.'s reign she frequently 
appeared m court. 

Falconberg, Willw.h Neville, Lord 
{d. 1462), was the son of Balph, Earl of 
Westmorland, and brother of the Earl pf 
Salisbiuj. Ho distinguished himself in the 
siege 01 Orleans and other operations in 
France in Henry VI.'s reign. He espoused 
the Yorkist cause, and fought at Towton. 
In 1461 he was made Earl of Kent. 

Faloont>ridge, or Fanconberg, The 

Bastard of, was an illegitimate son of Wil- 
liam Neville, Lord Falconborg. In 1471 ho 
lan(^ in Kent to make a last attempt in 
favdttt of Henry VI. He got together some 
men, and forcM an entrance into London, 
with the design of liberating Henry from the 
Tower. But when he burned Aldgato and 
London Bridge, the citizens rose against 
him, and he was compelled to retire. This 
attempt made it neeessary for Edward to put 
Henry to death. 

FaUdrk was the scene of a battle be- 
tween the Scotch and the English, July 
22, 12tM. This was fought in the valley 
b^ween the town of Falkirk and the 
Biver C|rron, . resulting in a vii^ry for 


the English, who were commanded by 
Edward I., the Earl Marshal, and Anthony 
Beck, Bishop of Durham, over a far inferior 
Scotch force, led by Wallace and Sir John 
Grahame, the latter of whom was killed. 
Wallace had arranged the Scottish pikemen, ' 
on whom he mainly relied, in four circular 
bodies, connected by archers. The front was 
defended by palisades, and a morass 
beyond them. Behind the mam body was 
marshalled the cavalry, to prevent retreat. 
Well might Wallace say, “ I have brocht you 
to the king, hop gif ye can.” The first 
attacks of the English, led by the Earl 
Marshal, failed through the English becoming 
entangled in the morass. The Bishop of 
Durham then attempted a flank charge, to 
avoid the bog, but was equally unsucces^ul. 

A third attack by the king in person changed 
the fortunes of the day. The circles were 
broken by the English archers, and the 
mounted knights completed the destruction of 
the enemy. The Scottish army was com- 
pletely shattered, and Wallace, though he 
escaped from the field, remained a hunted 
fugitive for the short remainder of his life. 

FaUdrk, The Battle of (1746), was 
fought between the royal troops and the 
Young Pretender, the former being defeated. 

Falkland, Henry Carey, Loud {d. 1633), 
was Deputy of Ireland between 1622 and 
1629. His inquiry into defective titles, and 
transplantation of many native septs in favour 
of English settlers, were among the causes of 
the Bebellion of .164Ja But his comparatively 
mild government was ill adapted to ^rry out 
Charles I.’s policy, and he was removed to 
make room for Strafford. 

Falkland, Lucius Carey, Lord, son 6f 
the preceding {b, IGIO, d, 1643h was educated 
at Dublin, and served in the Low Countries. 
Betuming to his seat of Great Tew, in Oxford- 
shire, ho gathered round him there, and at ^ 
the neighbouring university, a small band o||^ 
liberal theologians. In 1640 he entered ' 
Long Parliament. A devoted lover of Con* ’ 
stitutionalism, and an opponent of arbitrary ■ 
power in any shape, Falkland had no ' 
sympathy with the government of Straffoxd 
and Charles ; but he believed that thiS:,i»(:^ . 
government might bo amended or rolilpfdod. 
He accordingly bocamo the leader 
Parliamentary Royalist party that.i |dmo8t 
succeeded in preventing uie passa^- ^ the 
Grand Bemonstronce, He very unwiHingly 
joined the war on the Boyalist nde, and 
almost courted the death he met at !Newbim% 
his last words being “ P^ce, peace.^’ ifis 
personal gifts, liberal spirit, and relations 
to the parties of his time, invest his career 
with unusual interest. 

Clarendon. /Hm(. of the JMfiiUionf Gardiner, 
Biei, of Eng., 1603^161:% 

Falkland Oaatle* in Fifeshire, was the 
f scene of tl e D^ke ol^ j^Bothesay's murder 
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in 1482. In 1592, Lord BothweU xnado one 
of hiB numerous attempts to seize James Yl. 
while he was in the castle. 

i*lll]daiid Islands, The, aro a group of 
islands lying in the South Atlantic, and^\jon- 
sisting of mst and West Falkland, together 
with about two hundred smaller islands ; they 
were discovered by John Da-ins in 1592. In 
1690 an English navigator, named Strong, gave 
them their present name. In 1765 Commo- 
dore Byron took possession of them for the 
crown of England. In 1764 a French colony 
had settled there, but Spain got rid of this in 
1766 and expelled the English garrison in 
1767. This nearly led to war, but after 
much negotiation the Spanish garrison was 
withdrawn in 1771. The uncertainty of the 
tenure on which England now claimed to 
hold the islands, without occupying them, 
afforded a theme for Junius and for Samuel 
Johnson. In 1820 the Buenos Ayres Govern- 
ment formed a settlement and so revived the 
dormant British claim, which was made 
effective in 1832. Now they are chiefly used 
as a whaling-station and for the purposes of 
sheep-farming. They aresr uled by a governor, 
assisW by. an executive council and a legis- 
lative council, both of which aro appointed 
by the crown. The population is about 2»200. 

Lucca, Historical Geography of the British 
Empire, 

Family Compact, The, is the name 
applied to various treaties between the Bour- 
bon Kings of Spain and France during the 
eighteen^ century. The first, compact began 
in 1733, aftd being specially directed against 
English trade led, in 1739, to a war between 
Spain and England. The more famous com- 
pact was in 1761, and its object was to asso- 
ciate Spain to France in the Seven Years* 
War. Pitt bad timely warning of the agree- 
ment, and the refusal of George III. to 
>/a||jinction an dttack on Spain led to his 
^ -rj^signation. But when the compact became 
' ■ ^own, war was inevitable. 

" Famine, The Cotton, is the name 
IV generally given to the distress among the 
cotton operatives in Lancashire, in 1862'-64/ 
' tho stoppage of their raw material 

by ^tifeibiockiide of Southern ports in the 
Amerioi^ War of Secession. Great efforts 
at reli^ 'were made: in April, 1863, tho 
gifts for this purpose, in money and kind, 
were estimated by the chairman of the 
Central Committee at over ^62,000, 000. 
By 1864 the distress was over, | 

Famine, The potato (Ireland), fin 
1847 a failure of the potato crop caused^^e 
superabundant cottier population of Ireljlnd 
to. experience severe distress, which, coning 
aft^ several yo^s of scarcity, soon ^came as 
sorious as an absolute famine. Despite the 
^ exertjpns 
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of Stat^ and private benevol^ioiCei' ^ ‘ 

perished, and more escape^ by 
to America. Among the pmitical cox|se- 
quenoes of the famine was the revolutiozary , 
movement of Smith O’Brien m 184B, but 
more important was the social andeconomldiit '' 
revolution which the famine effected. The^’ 
diminution of the population from eight 
millions to not much more than five ; the qisv 
appearance of cottier tenancy in many parts 
of Ireland ; ^eat changes in the ownership 
and cultivation of land ; the introduction * 
of tho ** English system *’ of competition and 
free contract; the raising in some degreO of 
tho standard of living ; and the creation of 
a new set of grievances, while old ones were 
removed — all flowed from the potato famine. 

Famines, Indian. The irregularity of* 
the rainfall of a tropical climate, hostile in* 
vasion, plagues of locusts, storms, imperfec- 
tions in the system of transport, and excessive 
exporf of grain, have been the many causes, 
of Indian famine. A dense and poor popu- 
lation, whose increase is checked by no pru- 
dential restraints, and which has few manu- 
factures as a refuge when agriculture fails, 
must always bo liable to experience the worst 
forms of such scarcities. The removal of 
the old positive chocks on p^ulation by 
the strong government of the English has, 
if anything, increased the tendency to famine, 
though hotter organisation of relid! has made 
their effects often less disastrous. But in the 
early years of English rule in India (notably 
in 1770, 1781—83, and again inil790— 92) 
there were severe famines. Tho experience of 
these years led to the beginning* 6f those, 
remedial measures which have recent 
times made Indian famines, which snll recur 
with disastrous frequency, much less terrible. 
In 1860 and 1861 no rain fell between the- 
Jumna and the Sutlej, and the sufferings- 
of the people were frightful. No loss than 
500,000 human beings are believed to have 
perished, and the whole of tho population, 
notwithstanding tho benevolent oxerfions of 
government and individuals, and tho receipt of' 
large subscriptions from England, endured 
misery which it was hopeless to alleviate in pro- 
portion to tho existing necessity. In 1865 rain 
I failed in Orissa, and scarcity began to provail,. 

I which passed into absolute famine almost 
without notice, and certainly without pre- 
I caution. Till it reached an alarming height,, 
the government of Bengal was inactive, and 
the time passed by in which supplies of graiu 
could be sent by sea. When the people were 
perishing in thousands, no vessel could ap- 
proach the coast, and the supplies fotwardod. 
by land were utterly insufficient to meet 
^ the g^eneral wants. The immediate de- 
struction of human life was estimated at 
millions, and the amount of human 
ikwffering had been' incalculably great, 
the ^^d of 1873» over a large-^tr^ pi 
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to contain no lott tlum 
^ jnlilioiis of pepplo, compnaing^teral 
imp<^rtanl pipvinces of Ben^ and B^W, 
(hp narv68t of tlio year was hope- 
lemy withteihg for want of rain, ^e 
A.pru '<»t>p of 1874 also proved a failure. 


^ru '<»t>p of 1874 also proved a failure. 
The gwemment made great efforts. The 
stb<^ hi rice it purchased amounted to 
50(1,000 tons. The difficulty, however, was 
how to distribute it ; but the government 
overcame this so effectually, that it is said 
that fewer persons died of starvation in Bengal 
and B^biar than in an ordinary year. The cost 
of the relief operations was ten millions. In 
1876 and 1877 the rainfall was lamentably de- 
ffcient, and in the latter year failed altogether 
over p^s of Madras, Bombay, Hyderabad, and 
Mysore. In 1876 the area of failure was so 
van that famine prices were inevitable. All 
that could be were employed on public works ; 
gratuitous relief began on a large scale, and 
the activity of the government staved off a 
vast amount of distress. Much the same may 
be said of the famine of 1896-7, which affected 
also North-Western India and Bengal. In 
1899»-1900 occurred another dreadful famine, 
affecting tracts covering 476,000 square miles, 
while at one time 6,500,000 persons were 
receiving relief. A great deal has been done 
of late years in the way of permanent irriga- 
tion works and railways, with a view of pre- 
venting the recurrence of famine. 

Famosiui Libellas was the title of a 
document sent by Edward III. in 1341 to all 
the bishops, nnd chapters in the kingdom, 
containing jplie recapitulation of all the 
charges which the king had brought against 
Archbishop JItratford. 

Faring especially in the forms Jirma comi^ 
tatui (farm of the shire), and Jirma burgi 
(farm of the borough), was the technical 
name for the composition paid — in the former 
case by the sheriff, and the latter by the 
rudimentary' corporation [Towns] — to the 
crown or lord in return for the privilege of 
collecting and appropriating the taxes of 
the district. 

FamliailX Castle, the residence of the 
Bishops of Winchester, overlooking the town 
of that name in the S.W. angle of Surrey, 
was built by Henr/ de Blois, destroyed by 
Henl|r III. as adulterine, but rebuilt subse- 
qiiently. It was go veined by Denham for 
Charles I., and captured by Waller in 1642, 
when its fortificatioas were finally demolished. 

Fast Castl^ a famous stronghold on the 
coast of North Berwickshire near St. Abb’s 
Head, was the place to which the conspirators 
in the (Cowrie plot (q[.v,) proposed to carry' off 
James VI. 

Fastolf, Sir J ohn {d, 1459), was an English 

the retention of F^nce under Henry ^I. Ih 
1429 Jie thoroughly beaten at B^y by . 


the Maid of Orleans. In the Paston Letters 
we have copious accounts of his private life ; 
these show him to have been hard, grasping, 
and U^ous. It has been suggesM that lie 
was Ids prototype of Shakespeare’s Falstaff, 
with ^om he has nothing in common, except 
it be in the resemblance ^tween their namesw 
J. Gairdner, Introd. to Paston Lettm. 

FavonritSi a word of ill-omen in English 
history, is generally used to designate a person 
^who, having ingratiated himself with the 
'sovereign, uses his power unworthily and for 
his own ends, who undvily infiucnces his master, 
and who, without sharing ministerial r^pon- 
sibility, becomes practically the chief minister 
of the realm. Wo can hardly consider sudr 
men as Edric Streona (q.v.) in the light of 
favourites, and besides, the Anglo-Saxon con* 
stitution did not afford much opportunity for 
the favourite. The Norman kings were too 
wise to endanger their iwsition by' favouritism, 
and the same may' be said of the early 
Plantagenets. FlambardandFalkesdeBreautd 
i are unworthy instruments in the hands of 
unscrupulous kings, and the power of such 
creatures is not derived from the mere favour 
of royalty'. The real beginning of favouritism 
in England may be seen in the Poiterins and 
Savoyards who thronged to the court of 
Henry HI., and of whom the unknowm 
satirist of the day says : — 

“ A paltry set of ewrs is troubling all the land— 

Drive out or let them die, that base ungodly band.** 

Edward II. ’s favourite, (^aveston, is typical 
of the class— Imndftme, brave, and high- 
epii’ited, armed w^ith all the accomplish- 
ments of the age, hut aiTogant, self-seeking, 
and utterly reckloss of consequences, whether 
to himself or to his master. The opposition 
is heightened by the fact that he is a foreigner, ' 
but the same objection cannot be urged’ 
against the Dcspcncers, who succeeded Gaves- 
ton in Mward’s affections. Here the oppo* r, 
sition is peraonal, and is directed also againaf|f' 
those influences which tend to separate thfer. 
king from his barons. But the displacemoi^ 
of the Despcncers and their weak-minded 
master only brings on the scene a far mora 
criminal favourite than any that had ap- 
peared before. For nearly four years 
18 under the rule of Roger Mortimei^^^liQSO 
criminal intrigue with the queen is 
source of his power. At the end of 
III.’s reign the king falls for a time uWf^ the 
influence of a worthless woman, Alice Pema:s» 
who abuses her power, not only bv obtauing 
lan^ and possessions for herseU,^ but by 
interfering with the course of juwdce. The 
next reign is that of a young prince wi«^ 
makes a bold attempt to govern by ministOT 
of his own choice ; but favouritism creeps ia^ 
and Do Vero must fall into same category 
with the Despencers, even if De la Pol© do» 
^ not deserve the title of favourite. Henry VL 

i 'ai4*his queenj>y Jj^y 
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StlffoUf^asd Somerset, alienated the nobles, 
and laid themselves ojpen to the charge of 
ftivouritiffipa, an accusatioii which their ant^- . 
niata Iwera^only: too .glad to take Ine 
iniaeiiee of such a woman as Jane 
the time of Edward XV. was probably notreiy 
great, though Bichard III. thought it worth 
while to.^ make a . severe eimmple of her. 
The Tudors were far too able and far too 
determined to desire or need the aid of 
favourites, and tho relations of Leicester 
and Essex to Queen Elizabeth were rather 
of a personal than of a political character. 
James I,*s nature needed some friend to 
loan upon, and he found his favourite, first 
in Somerset, and, subsequently, in Bucking- 
ham. Charles II. was too astute to injure 
his position by favouritism, and the secret 
advisers of James II., such as Father Petre, 
^ed their influence on religious rather than 
on personal grounds. The Dutch followers 
of William III. were unjustly stigmatised as 
favourites, a name more deservedly applied to 
I^ady Marlborough and Mrs. lilasham in tho 
next reign, or to the venal mistresses of the 
first two Georges. Constitutional govern- 
ment made favouritism impossible. Bute was 
stigmatised as a favourite, but Georg’s effort 
to make him supreme in the councils of the 
nation was mainly part of that king’s per- 
sistent policy to nominate his own ministers. 
Favouritism may now be considered extinct, 
and the methods of govonimont have become 
of such a character that its revival is hardly 
likely. [F. S. P.] 

Fawkgg, Giry (b, 1570, d. }^606), was tho 
agent and most famous conspirator in the 
Gunpowder Plot. A Yorkshireinan hy birth, 
ho became a Catholic, and having wasted Kis 
patrimony, served with the Spanish army in 
tho Netherlands, whence ho returned to at- 
tempt to carry out tho well-known conspiracy 
^ with w’hich his name is inseparably connected, 
was executed in 1606. [Gunpowdeii Plot.] 

Fealty is, as its etymology shows, a promise 
'■'M fidelity, made by one num to another. 
As used m a technical sense in feudal law it 
' Offers from homage, in that it had no con* 
.{".iteBtion with the holding of land, and from, 
f t which was due to tho sovcicign 


was a national, not a feudal obliga- 
tion. oath of fealty was taken at the 

time of doing homage, and when not 
taken to the king, in words sometliingf like 
these— “Hear you this, my. lord A, jthat 
I, B, from this day forward will bear|you 
faith' of life and limb, saving my faith t^Jthe 
king and his heirs saving <tho oal 
allegianeo'ivhich was taken by every sub^ 
and the sorvioes which belong to you.fo 
foes and tenements I hold, of you^ lawi^ 
will perform to you, asihey become dui, to 
tho best of my power, so help mo God^^and v 
' Jhe saints.” On tbo Continent ^n6rallY'^and| 
U paW||n«t|iijfjn^*d^oiia ijj. 


oath of.^fe^y cwould; he takea:L. al»oIiitd^:< 
without saving clause reseitviugi jdtttyitori 
the xUQoaroh .as above. [Fjeviux<isic«}k 

Fmupctor tke TaH), cjiltf uf . 

the Dalxiadio tribe of CiUel Loarin,., endecs 
voured unsuccessfully to throw off the. yo)^A^ 
of the Britons and Angles, in 67$,in whiehv 
year three battles were fought. In 68A:ha^ 
joined forces with Brude, son of Bile^aud 
advanced with great success against hiu 
enemies. He died 697. 

FdCkeiahaiii, John (d.- 1585), last Abbbe 
of Westminster, was under Henry VIII. 9a 
Anglican, and Bonner’s chaplain. Hd' was 
imprisoned throughout the reign of Edward 
VI., and rewarded by Mary with the abbaey of 
tho revived monastery of Westminster.- Ho is 
described as “ a man full of tender and gentle 
humanity,” and all parties speak well of 
him. He attended the first Pariiament of 
Elizabeth, but was deprived and imprisoned, 
and though regaining partial liberty in 1578 
by partial conformity, was again imprisoned 
till his death. 

FdlonjTi The original meaning of this 
word is STll obscure. According to 5lr. : Skeat 
{FAymol. Diet.), “felon” is of Celtic origin, 
from a verb meaning to betray, deceive, 
fail. Tliis may explain the fact that, the 
early feudal . lawyers constantly used the 
term “ felony ” to describe an act of treason 
or disobedience to a lord “ by which a fief is 
lost ” — refusal to follow the lord to war, 
or neglect for a year and a day tAek investi- 
ture. Thus tho term became ass^ated with 
the idea of forfeiture, and was .s^tltfided to 
crimes of such a nature as to induce |prfeit^e 
of lands or goods. Hence arose the^division 
of crimes into felonies and misdemeanours j 
though no clear definition of either word is 
possible. Not all crimes involving forfeiture 
are felonies; for this woiild include mis- 
prision of treason, which is only a misde-* 
meanour. “ If felony is defined as a crime 
punishable with death, it excludes petty lar- 
ceny, which was never capital, and includes 
piracy, which was never felony. Felony was 
substantially a name for the more heinous 
crimes, and all felonies were punishable by 
death, except petty lardeny and mayhem 
maiming), which came by degrees t^be 
treated as a misdemeanour. If a crime was 
made felony by statute, tho use of the name 
implied tho punishment r^f death, subject, 
howeyor3i> the rules as to benefit of clei’gy. 
Thus, broadly speaking, felony may be de- 
fined as the name appropidated to oritnes 
punishable by death, misdemeanouiy being a 
name for all minor offences ” (Stephen, EisU 
of Grim, Law, ch. xx.). There are two main 
differences as to procMure in cases of felony 
ai^ misdemeanour.. In the first place, a 
Vc&rant is not necesss^* for artests for felony^ 
awhile, af ' a rule, it is necessary f^ 
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that, ** it did not, like some acts of attainder, 
in^ct a punishment beyond the offence, but 
supplied the deficiency of le^ evidence/’ 
YeV avowing the substantial justice^ the 
sentence, it is questionable whether it ie|l not 
iU^vised to break from the rigid rules of 
law, especially for so second-rate a person as 
Fenwick. 

Stai# TriaUi CotnmonB* JoumaXs; Hallam, 
Cbnst. Hist. ; jELanke^ Hist, of Eng. ; Macaulay, 
Hist, of Eng. 

Feorniftlltlllll, corresponding to the 
Naturalia of the Franks, was in Anglo-Saxon 
times partly a tax, partly a gift in kind, levied 
on the produce of the land for the support of 
the king and his household. 

Fergus, I^rd of GalloT^y {d. 1161), 
was contemporary with David I. of Scot- 
land, whom ho assisted with soldiers at the 
Battle of. the Standard. In 1160 he joined 
the sons of Malcolm MacBcth against King 
Malcolm, but was forced to submit to the 
royal power. He retired to a monastery, and 
died 1161. He married Elizabeth, natural 
daughter of Henry I. • 

Fergus Mor {d. 501), son of Ere, King 
of Irish jDalriada, crossed over at the end of 
the fifth century with his brothers. Loam 
Mor and Angus, and founded in Argyleshire 
a Scottish colony, which afterwards developed 
into the kingdom of Dalriada. 

Ferguson, Bobeut (^. 1714). A Scotch 
clergyman who got a living in England, but, 
being a Presbyterian, was expelled in 1762, 
aod became a schoolmaster and Dissenting 
preacher. He was a man of bad character, 
and constantly involved in plots. Being a 
furious Whig, he was expelled from England 
after the failure of the Rye House Plot. Ho 
t^en went to Holland, instigated and took 
part in Monmouth’s rebellion, escaped after 
i^j^^dgemoor, and joined William III.’s expedi- 
:^pon. Disgusted, however, at his inadequate 
l-jiic^ward, ho turned Jacobite, and shared in the 
fiasassinati^n Plot and Montgomery’s Plot. 

I tKotwithstanding his connection with so many 
.'^{ebnspiraoies, he escaped every danger, and 
f.died' a natural death. 

' -V-'-rfi&eshai*, The Battle op (Deo. 21, 
1846), fought between the Sikhs under 
Lall Siiig, 36,000 in number, with 100 8^ci> 
and the English imder Sir Hugh Gough. nThe 
English began operations by^ attacking at n 
the entrenched camp of the enemy roundlthe' 
village of Ferozeshar ; but the storm of |hot 
was terrific, and entirely frustrated the : ^ 
attempt to carry the camp by a chs 7 
When day dawned the assault was renewed, 
and as quarrels had broken out among the i 
Sikh leaders, the resistance was comparatively 'I 
feeble, and the Sikhs were finally pui to.^i 
, j|%ht. That this battle was the most severe | 

almost^iM 



to the Tedi bhmcleting of fhO'iSa^^-as to 
thef||lour of tixe Sikhs, [Sikh Wabs.] 

^ FervaVy Bobxhti Bishi^ of St. David’s 
(d. 1666), was dej^rived of his see by 
Mary, having previouriy been ' imprisoned 
by Kor^umberland, at the instance of 
some of his clergy who accused him of 
neglect of duty. He was condemned for 
heresy, and burnt at Carmarthen, blarch 30, 
1656. Mr. Froude says of him : — He was 9 
man of large humanity, justice, and upright- 
ness, neither conspicuous as a theologian nof 
prominent as a preacher, but remarkable 
chiefiy for good sense and a kindly imagi- 
native tenderness.” This seems a rather 
exaggerated view of a very ordinary man, 
who, with excellent intentions, was quite 
unable to cope with the difficulties of Ills 
position. 

Ferrers, George (6. 1612, d. 1679). A 
lawyer, dramatist, and poet of some celebrity, 
mainly remembered from his connection with 
a famous case of privilege of Parliament. In 
1543, while member for Plymouth, he was 
imprisoned for debt. Parliament took up his 
case, and compelled the Sheriff of London, 
with his officers and the creditor as well, to 
appear at the bar, and sent them all to prison. 
A remarkable trial followed, leading to 
Ferrers’s release by virtue of his privilege. 
Henry VIII., in whose service Ferrers was, 
warmly took up his cause. 

Hatsell's Precedenta ; Hallam, Const, Hist. 

Fer^bridgs, The Battle ^1461), was 
fought just before the battle of Towton. The 
Yorkists who were at Pontefract attempted 
to secure the passage of the Aire at Ferry- 
bridge; but a body of light cavalry under 
Lord Clifford was detached by the Lancas- 
trians, attacked and defeated the Yorkists, 
and slew Lord Fitzwalter thoir leader. The 
Yorkists, however, succeeded in crossing the 
Aire at Castleford, three miles higher up the 
river, and in attempting to regain the main 
body of the Lancastnans at Towton, Clifford 
was defeated and slain. 

Fethauleag, The Battle of (584), was 
fought between Ceawlin qnd Cutba, Kings of 
the West Saxons and the Britons. Cutha 
was slain, and Ceawlin, though he took many 
towns and countless booty, says the ^ronicle, 
returned in anger to his own country. Henry 
of Huntingdon says that the English were 
defeated, but afterwards rallied by Ceawlin, 
and so won the day. Dr. Guest identifies 
his Fethanleag with Faddiley, near Kantwich, 
in Cheshire, and regards the battle eJk critical 
one in the conquest of the I^v6ni Valley by 
the English. As compared with the great 
victory of Deorham in 577, which gave the 
jWelsh the Lower Severn, it wa«ra cheek on 
^the English. If, as Dr. Guest hol^ C^wHxi’s 
^q|^qt%i of TJriconium, lamented i^t|^ 




Weilflli dle^ on the death of Cynddylan, 
matM the hegiiming of the caaipaiga, the 
ddeat of Fadmley left the Kiddle Wrem 
’^^h until the days of OfEa, and even Cheater 
lintil the reign of Ethelf rith. 

itnalo-Soeon Chrcnides Quest, The Con^ueet of 

the Severn Talley (O^nee Cdtica, vol. ii). 

76Udali01ll (for etymology see Fief} is 
in its most general sense definea as an organi> 
sation of society based on land tenure. It is 
applied specially to the system whic^ arose in 
Western Europe after the dissolution of the 
Carlovingian Empire, and also less fully to 
special and analogous systems which sprang 
up among the Germanic peoples not directly 
included in that empire— as England or 
Sweden — ^but where similar tendencies after- 
wards manifested themselves. We must dis- 
tinguish feudalism in its legal, political, and 
even in its vaguer social aspects. Legal 
feudalism indicates a certain method of land 
tenure. Political feudalism followed when 
every regalian right became attached to 
ownerrfiip of land by a feudal tenure. The 
social ideal of a feudal society necessarily fol- 
lowed at a later stage. 

The main source of feudalism, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, is to be found in the 
primitive German Constitution. The settle- 
ment of the wandering nations had made that 
primitive personal polity a territorial one, and 
its essentially unprogressivo character on the 
old lines nocos.sitated a new system to moot 
the varying needs of a progressive society. 
Contact wiith dying Imperialism precipitated 
but did not create this process out of which 
feudalism sprang. 

In the Frankish Empire, Charles the Groat 
bound together the national German state of 
the Franks, the traditions of Roman law and 
empire, and his own g^ft of a powerful ad- 
ministrative system. Under his feeble des- 
cendants tWs system broke down. After the i 
anarchy which this process occasioned, the 
organised anarchy of feudalism arose, from 
the beneficiary system, the practice of com- 
mendation, and the grants of immunity which 
wore Buperadded to them. The king was in 
the habit of granting lands out of his own 
vast estates to followers on the special promise 
of fidelity, and Ifesser proprietors in full 
sovereignty surrendered their nominal alod to 
a great church or noble, to receive it back as 
a tenant protected by a powerful patron. 
TliCBe lands were the heneficia^ the territorial 
source of feudalism, and the condition on 
which they were very commonly held was mili- 
tary’ service. Commendation was personal, and 
consisted in a man submitting himself to a 
lord, whose vassal and man fHoJCAOB ; Vassal] 
he became. ‘‘The union. of the beneficiary 
tie -irith that of commendation,” says Dr. 
8tab1^ “completed the idea of feudal obligj^ 
tioiL^^ The wiird element arose as followsg 
na|idiial courts had become 


or ineffective, and it became customary to 
unite to the grant of a benefleium a ^nt 
to ^ lord of power to exercise full jurisdic- 
tion within it. Thus the fief or benefice was 
withdrawn from the national system, and 
when these grants of immunity from the co^s 
of the gau l^camo general, and when political 
functions foUowed judicial ones, we nave the 
complete feudalism of eleventh century France 
— when, though ties of feudal dependence 
united the meanest vassal to the crown as 
supreme overlord, the national system had 
become obliterated, central power nominal, 
and all real power in the hands of a 
multitude of landowners, who had every re- 
galian right in their own estate. This was the 
system which the barons of Normandy lived 
under, and which they would fain have 
brought to England with them. 

In England, however, a similar^ but inde- 
pendent process had set in. The Cwnitalus 
of the old Germans which had died out 
in Gaul, became in England the source of a 
new organisation of society. The king’s 
ihegniy the comites in a later stage, re- 
ceived with grants of folkland, pants of im- 
munities from the jurisdiction or the popular 
courts, which resulted in the establishment of 
practical feudalism on these soken or fran- 
chises. The free man bowed his neck for 
bread or protection. Everything became tern- 
torialised. AVhat was originally the exception 
rapidly tended to become the rule. The gi*eat 
earls, as on the Continent, padually thi*ew 
off their neutral character. Harold suggests 
the parallel of Hugh Capet, and Continental 
feudalism found a soil ready to receive it. 

William I. and his sons brought with them 
feudal theory and feudal practice. To him, 
as to his barons, no legal theory of tenure 
i was possible but the feudal one; and the 
generation after the Conquest saw feudalism 
in its legal aspect established universally in 
England. But William had seen how . ^ 
feudalism as a system of government meant' 
mere anarchy in Normandy, and did 
best to prevent its introduction into England* 
The barons naturally desired as mu(^ 
power here as at home; but save in 
Border Palatinates [Palatine CouNTim;' ?- 
Bobdeks], and then m Wales and Ireland/ 
which the barons won as indep e^j^ i ad^ !. 
venturers, the Norman kings reftBpd; ; 

this. Rebellion after rebellion brckdl^dhtaiVd 
was crushed. At last Henry I.’s 
Robert of Belesme settled the question for " 
his reign. Under Stephen the barons won 
the day, and then alone did feudal government 
prevail in England. Henry II., in 1174, put 
down the final revolt of the feudal party. 
His administrative system rendered, his tri- ' 
umph permanent. Only under Henry III.’8 
minority were there some slight tendencies to 
a feudal survival. Edward I. destroyed the 
political importance of land tenure. Hence- 
fo^ the roroQs fought, not to abolish the 









. tlie 'miUieomiai; re^ ’ ol Christ 

lOli wenld take phice. I^O’ 
ih>tu;^.ihDitaTchijes 'were the ABsyrian, rlRan, 
<Gx^riiui, Bomn. But suoh fanatics 
eevdd fiot but be in uppositiou to any estab- 
lished gDvernment, ana Ckomwell had some 
4iMealties with thorn. In 1661, the revolt of 
Venner was largely supported by this sect. 

Fiji liilaiids. The, are a group of about 
:250 islands, of wnich about a third are in- 
habited. They lie between 177° E. and 178° 
W. long., and between 16° and 20° S. lat. 
The largest of the iriands is Viti Levu, and 
the oi^y other of any size is Vanua Levu. 
The^Fiji group was first discovered by Captain 
Cook, in 1773. They were ceded to England 
by the native chiefs, in 1874, and are at 
present governed by a High Commissioner. 
Fiji is an important station between Panama 
and Australia, and the High Commissioner is 
in ^position to regulate the Polynesian labour 
trafife. 

Smytbe; Ten Montlts in Fiji ; Williams, Fiji 
and ths Fijime. 

Filmar, Sir Robert (d, eirea 1653); was 
a gentleman of Kent, who matriculate at 
Cambridge (1604), fought for the king during 
the CHvil War, and wrote in defence of 
monarchy. His chief works were The Free- 
hoUere^ Grand Inquest (published 1679), A 
Treatise en the Functions of the Commons in 
Fariiament, written in answer to Prynno, and 
Fatriarcha (published 1680). Filmer started 
by denying the doctrine that mankind is 
naturally endowed and bom with freedom 
from all subjection, and at liberty to choose 
what form of government it pleased; and 
that the power which any one man hath over 
others was at first bestowed according to the 
discretion of the multitude. He went on to 
derive regal authority from tho authority of 
a father over his family, as it was exercised 
by the patriarchs. From the patriarchs, by 
hereditary descent, this authority was trans- 
mitted to different royal, houses. The royal 
authority, therefore, resembled the natural 
authority of a father over his children. The 
kingdom and its head, like the family and its 
head, existed by divine ordinance. The king 
received from Gk)d “his royal charter of a 
universal Mher,”«and ruled, therefore, by 
divine right. Tho subject was, in con- 
sequence, bound to absolute obedience, and had 
no right to depose a king or alter the line of 
succession. Filmer’s book was published in the 
midst of the discussions on the Exclusion 
Bill, and his theory supplied a powerful 
arg^ument to those who denied tho oompetonce 
of Parliomient to exclude James from the 
throne. [LocXB, John.] < 

J, Giirdaev, Studies in FngUsh Sietory., 

Flsiolii John, Lord (6. 1684, d, 1660), 
was’the son of Sir Henry Finch, an eminent 
lawyer. He was a member of Charles I.’iF 
9nit two Pariiaments, and waff ohpsc 


r ker of the third, which met in 1628. 

iqpeedily^ showed himself a deri^ 
partisan of the king, and, in 1029, he refused 
to read a remonstrance a^inst* tunnage and 
poundage after the kingpB message for the 
adjournment of Parliament had been de- 
livered. A tumult occurred, during which 
tho Speaker was held down in his chair, and 
Holies re^ the protestation to the House. 
In 1637 Finch was made Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, in which capacity he delivered 
judgment against Hampden in the case of 
ship-money. In 1640 he was made Lord 
Keeper, but, fearing tho vengeance of tho 
Long Parliament, he fied from England, at 
the end of the same year, to Holland, where 
he remained till 1660, when he returned to 
England, and took part in the trials of the 
Regicides. The character of “an unprincipled 
lawyer and a time-serving minister,” which 
Mr. Foss gives him, seems to be only too 
w’dl deserved, and ho died universally 


Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion; Whitriocks^ 

Memonola ; Foss, Judges of England. 

Finch. [Nottingham, Earl of.] "" 

Fines, The Statute of, an Act of tho 
foui’th year of Henry VII., was based on a 
similar one of Richard III. It enacts that 
a fine, levied with proclamations in a public 
court of justice, shall, after five years, bo 
under ordinary circumstances a bar to all 
claims upon lands. Its main object was to 
give security of tenure to existing tenants by 
fixing a short term of prescription; a measure 
very necessary just after the Wars of the 
Roses. It did not, as some have thought, 
give liberty of alienation with the view of 
luring on a spendthrift nobility to ruin. 

Hallam, Const. Hist.; Beeves, Hist, of English 

Law. 

Fin^len,THE Battle of (71i>), near Loch- 
avich in Argyleshire, was fought between 
Solvach, King of Dalriada, and his brother, 
Aincellach, whom he had driven out in 698.. 
Ainccllach made a desperate effort to recover; 
his kingdom, but was riain. 

Finlay Question, The. Mr. Finlay,, 
the Greek historian, had settled in AtheCi 
when Greece became independent. Some of - 
his land had been seized for the poiyose of 
rounding off tho new palace Mrdeni^'j^^S^ig ; 
Otho, and Mr. Finlay had declined w mo ' 
tho terms offered him, which had ' hBen 
accepted by all the other landowners m a 
similar position. He appealed to the English 
govornment, and his case was lumped with 
the Pacifico and the Fantdme case into one 
grand grievance, for which the Britirii govern- 
ment demanded compensation. [PAOmco.] . 

Firboltfs. One of the legendary or 
fabulous tmes of the earliest pemd Of Iriifii 
history. They may, it has been thought, 
correspond to the pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
Ir^jiand. 


Fi99 of ]«OSldoni Thb GuxiLT (Sept. 2-^6, 
Intake out accidentally in a. noose near 
jUmdon BiidgCi but a strong east wind caused 
it to lynread^ with great rapidity^ and for 
five days libndon was given up to the 
flames. Two-thirds of London was destroyed 
— eighty-nine churches, including St. PauPs 
Cathedral, and more than 13,000 dwelling- 
houses. But the Are, though destroying 
so much, was most beneficial in thoroughly 
eradicating the plague. The fever dens in 
which it continually larked were burnt, and 
the now houses which were erected were far 
more healthy and better arranged. The fire 
was attributed to the hated Papists, and on 
the Monument, which was erected to com- 
memorate it) the llomanists were directly 
charged with being ilie authoisof the terrible 
oouflagixition. 

First of JunOi The Battle of the 
(1794)) was a naval engagement fought during 
the wars of the French Revolution. The 
French had collected a fleet of twenty-six 
ships at Brest, which put out on May 20 to 
:i^meet a convoy of com ships expects from 
America. On the 28th Lord Howe with the 
Channel fleet brought them to a partial engage- 
ment; but it was not till June 1 that he 
was able to bring about a decisive encounter. 
Having the wind of the enemy, he resolved 
to break through the French fleet, and fight 
it to leeward. The enemy lay in close line 
of battle, stretching from east to west, and 
Howe’s object was not to come down on it 
perpendicularly, hut to sail abreast of it until 
each ship got an opportunity of breaking 
through it. It was impossible, however, to 
carry out the manoeuvre in detail, and five 
only of the ships, besides the flag-ship, suc- 
ceeded in passing through, while the rest 
engaged the enemy on the windward side. 
But in whatever position the British ships 
closed with the enemy, their mode of flghti|Eig 
was too fierce to be long resisted, and aftet a 
^}^,few hours the French ships which were able 
||(b^n to move off; nor was the pursuit 
If vigorously carried out. As it was, however, 
^^eight ships had been lost to the enemy, and 
men, while the English admiral returned 
losses at 1,150 in killed and wounded; 
the com ships escaped to Brest. The 
hnora) jSffects of the victory wero greater 
thaAi^ material [Hows, Lord ; Briii^okt, 
Viscount.] £ 

James, ITaval Hist.; Allen, ^ ih $ 

Navy; Alison, Htst. ofEaropv, | 

Fiffh, Simon (d. 1531), an associ^ ol 
Tyndall, and one of the earliest Englis&^^f 
testants, became famous as the author » tbW; 
popular attack on the clergy called th^; 
Supplication of NeggarSf which led liinijnt<| 
,a controversy with Blore. f 

Fi»h0r, John, Bishop of Boohestn 
pi45.9, d. 1635), was bom at Beverley. A^or 
vl^inguisbed Cambridge career, in ivh^ bn 


took a prominent part in bringing ^e studies 
oyimt university abreast of the new learn^, 
bM in Greek and theology, he was chosen m 
1504 Bishop of Rochester, was ahK) from 
1505—8 Master of Queen’s College^ Cam- 
bridge. A man of honesty, piety, and deter- 
mination, bnt of s^ct conservative principles, 
he became one of the leaders of the party 
opposed to Henry yill.’8 divorce, listened to 
the Nun of Kent, opposed the royal supre- 
macy, and was imprisoned in 1534, and 
attainted. His untimely appointment as 
cardinal by Paul III. led to his execution, after 
trial by a special commission, on June 22, 1635. 

Fishgnwd is a small town in North 
Pembrokeshire, on a huid-locked haven. Near 
here, at Llanwnda, 1,400 French soldiers, the 
scum of every gaol in France, landed on 
February 22, 1797. Frightened, as the story 
goes, by the red coats and tall hats of 
the old Welshwomen, they surrendered on 
February 24 to the ill-armed local militia 
under Lord Cawdor. In 1908 Fishguard was 
made a port of connection with Ireland, and 
in 1909 with America. 

Fitton, Alexander, a barrister of no re- . 
putation or character, wasmade Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland by James I. in 1688. He had 
been detected in forgery, and his only recom- 
mendation was that he had recently become 
a Roman Catholic. After Tyrconnel’s death 
he became one of the Lords Justices appointed 
to govern Ireland. 

Macaulay, Eitt , of Eng , 

Fits-Aldhelm, William db, was sent 
by Henry II., in 1171, to treat with Roderick 
O’Connor. He was a^in in Ireland as 
Hen^^y’s envoy, with the. hulls of Adrian 
IV. and Alexander III. In 1176 he be- 
came Stronghow’s successor as Governor of 
Ireland. He was strong^ opposed to the 
Geraldines, and defrauded Fitz-Maurico’s sons 
of part of their inheritanoe in 1177. He was 
recalled, not having signalised himself in any 
other way. 

Fits-Athnlf, Constantine (d. 1222), 
was the leader of a riot in London in 1222, 
which, though it owed its origin to trivial 
circumstances, became most serious in its 
results, and is supposed to have been secretly 
fomented by Louis of France. It was, how- 
ever, summarily put down by Hubert de 
Burgh; Fitz-Athulf was hanged and his 
foUoyrers fined or mutilated. 

FitAtrald, Lord Edward (A Oct. 16, 
1763, a, June 4, 1798}, was a }’^ounger 
son of the Duke of Leinster, and manied 
the reputed daughter of PhlHppg Egalite. 
In 1784 he was a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and opposed the Address. In 1793 he 
was compelled to apologise for words reflect- 
ing on the Lord-Lieutei^i Just before; he 
l^had gone to Paris as envoy of the United 
In 1796 he look their oat|i, 



aii4 wen^t over to ihs Continent, met 
Ho(^ in ,8witeerlan<|» eettled on a Fienoh 
inmion. Qn hia return to Ireland hottept 
up a constant correspondence with France 
through his wife at Hamhuig. In Oct., 
1797, a “person,” os he is called, gave infor- 
mation of this to Pitt, and allow^ himself to 
be employed as a spy, but he refused to come 
forward as a witness, and the government 
could not, therefore, arrest Lora Edward. 
On March 12, 1798, he escaped, while his 
feilow-conspimtors were seised. A reward 
of £1,000 was offered for his apprehension, 
but be continued undiscovered in his hiding- 
place in Dublin. Finally, howeyer, he was 
betrayed by a man whose name never tran- 
spired, and on May 19th between five and six 
oxlock he was seized on his bed. He stabbed 
Ryan and Swan, two of the officers, but 
was disabled by a pistol-shot and was cap- 
tured. The seal of the United Irishmen and 
a plan for the surprise of Dublin was found 
on him. Before he could be tried, he died of 
his wounds (June 4, 1798). 

Moore, Lift of Lord E. Fitagerald; Froude, 

English in 1%'eland. 

Z'itsgerald, Maurice, one of the Norman 
conquerors of Ireland, was the second son of 
Nesta (former mistress of Henry I.) and 
Gerald, Lord of Carew, in Pembrokeshire. 
He landed at Wexford in 1169 in company 
with Fitz-StepheiL He is mentioned as a 
leader in the sally'from Dublin which led to 
O’Connor’s flight in 1 1 70. He was with John 
de Lacy when O’Ruark was killed, and got 
Wicklow Castle as a fief. He died in 1176. 
Giraldus says of him that ho died leaving no 
man behind him stronger in constancy and 
faith. His sons were deprived of Wicklow, 
but got other estates instead. He is the 
ancestor of the ho uses of Kildare and Desmond, 
and of the Fitzgerald family generally. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, Expugnatio Hihernim; 

Iiyttelton's Henry IL 

Fitsnrald, Loud Thomas {d. 1536), 
son of Gerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, and 
vice-deputy for him. On his father’s arrest 
by Henry VIII., Lord Thomas excited in 
1635 a somewhat formidable revolt in Ireland, 
which for a time was very successful. But 
the storming of Maynooth, the great strong- 
hold of the Fitzgeralds, by Skeffington, led to 
the ruin of their cause. After a long period 
of wandering, Thomas surrendered to the 
English, and was hung with his five uncles at 
Tyburn on Feb. 3, 153G. 

Fronde, Hist, of Eng. 

Fitsgdvald, Siu Thomas Tudkih (d. 
1810)Jwas High Sheriff of Tipperary during 
the rabellion of 1798. He committed and 
encouraged, the most frightful barbarities. 
One man named Wright was flogged nearly 
to death for having a note in French in his 
pockets After the rebellion he was fined 
9( jury im this account ; but^jSOvem< 


ment paid his fine, and in 1801 made him a 
baronet. Froude says that his severitiae 
prevented an outbreak hi Tipperary. 

ntiMrald and Vamd, Lord (d. 1843), 
an Irish Tory politician of some mark, repre- 
sented Clare in the House of Commons till 
turned out by O’Connell, on seeking re- 
election after appointment to office. From 
1828—1830 he was Paymaster and President 
of the Board of Trade; and from 1841 — 
1843, President of the Board of Control. 

ilnnuol Register. 

Fitsgeraldt Family of. Their reputed 
ancestor was William, Castellan of Windsor 
in the Conqueror’s reign ; from him was de- 
scended Gerald, father of hiaurice Fitzgerald 
and William Fitzmaurice: the latter is the 
ancestor of the Knight of Kerry and of * 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, the founder of the house, secured 
largo grants, among them the barony of 
Offaley. In 1205 his son became Baron of 
Offaley. The baron’s brother was Lord 
Justice, and fought against the Marshalls on 
King John’s behalf. The younger brother of 
the seventh Lord Offaley, Maurice, was, in 
1329, created Earl of Desmond, and the I^rd 
Offaley himself became Earl of Kildare. 
From this time the Fitzgeralds became practi- 
cally the rulers of Ireland, or at least of the 
English part of it. The destruction of the 
houses of Do Burgh and De Lacy left the 
Butlers as their sole rivals. From the defeat 
of Edward Bruce to the reign of James I., the 
history of Ireland is made up of their con- 
stant wars with the Butlers. For the destruc- 
tion of their immense power, see the articles 
on the Earls of Kildare and Desmond. The 
first branch is still represented in our own 
day by the ducal house of Leinster. 

Burke’s Peerage and Extinct Peei-age ; Nicolas, 
Historic Peerage, 

Fitzgibbon, John (5. 1749, d, 1802), was 
created Baron Fitzgibbon in 1789, Viscount 
in 1793, Earl of Clare in 1795. He distin- 
guished himself greatly at Trinity College, and 
was oven then the rival of Grattan. He soon 
made a name at the bar. In the year 1787 hsij^yl 
first signalised himself as Tory member 
Dublin, by speaking against the vote of thanki ; ' 
to the Voluntefrs, then at the height of iheir v ^ 
popularity. His second great sp^eb was ; \ 
directed against Flood’s Reform Bill, which : : 
was lost. In 1784 he became Attorneys 
General, and as such had the courage to attack 
the Sheriff of Dublin, as he was assemblhig 
the freeholders to elect representatives to a 
new illegal congress. In 1785 he. fought a 
duel with Curran. On Jan. 81, he 

brought in a Conspiracy Bill, and he was one * 
of the few Irishmen who opposed the Regency 
Bill in 1788. In 1789 he became a peer and 
Lord Chancellor, During Lord Camden’s 
' %. administration, he was virtually Governor of 
Ireland, and was the mainstay of the govem- 
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ment during the BebelUon of 1798; The in^ 
eurgidiats hated hiin more than any other 
man. Lord Oomwallia, though he came out 
to Ireland prejudiced againet him, declared 
later that he was ** by far the moat moderate 
and right-headed man in the country.^* He 
defended the Union in a great speech on 
Feb. 10* 1800, in the Irish Parliament. In 
the following year he made a bitter attack on 
the absentee A^ig lords in the English Par- 
liament. In 1802 he died, and his bmial 
was nearly interrupted by a furious mob. A 
-^pical upholder of the Protestant ascendency, 
Jntzgibbon is Mr. Froude’s special hero. 

FrouOe, EnglUh in Ireland; Plowden, Life of 
Oraltan, 

Fite43ilb»rt. PxCHARD, or Hichaud de 
Clahb, was a Norman baron, nearly related 
to William the Conqueror. He accorafianiod 
William to England, and received lavish 
grants of land, among which was the manor 
of Clare, from which he took the name which 
^8 descendants likewise adopted. He was 
appointed joint regent of England during Wil- 
liam’s absence in 1073, and in 1076 was in- 
atrumental in quelling; the rebellion of the 
]^la of Hereford and Norfolk. Ho lived on 
till the reign of Henry I. 

ntatharris, Edward (ef. 1681). An Irish 
adventurer, who in 1681 concocted a libel upon 
the king and the Duke of York, in which he 
advocated the deposition of the one, and the 
exclusion of the other. This manuscript ho 
probably intended to place in the study of one 
of the prominent Whig statesmen, and then, 
by discovering it himself, cam the wages of 
an informer. He was, however, betraj’ed by 
an accomplice, and sent to the Tower, whore 
he invented a Popish Plot for the murder of 
the king, and the boiling down of the loading 
Whigs into a jelly, to be used for anointing 
future Popish kings. Fitsharris was im- 
peached by the Commons, but the Lords de- 
clared that they had no power of trying a 
commoner, as that would be a violation of 
Magna Charta, while the Commons assei-ted 
iheir right of impeachment. On the dissolu* 
lion of Parliament he was tried for high troa- 
fi^n before the King’s Bench, and executed. 

^ Hallam, Conet. Siet. ; Pari. Hiet ; State Trials, 

Vitl^Herbert, Mrs., a Roman Catholic 
lady, with whom George, Prince of Wales, 
in 1787, went through the ceremony of 
marriage. If the Royal Marriage Act had 
not invalidated this marriage as oontruted 
without the royal consent, the Acl of 
Settlement would have deprived G4>rgo 
of his rights of succession. To get! his 
debts paid by Parliament, George (thm is 
reason to believe) persuaded Fox to nul|ibly 
deny his mazriage with Mr& Fitzheil^i 
though he denied that he had instrUetedlFox. ' 
^t 0 ;d 0 ' 80 . "j 

Bboxitald, Archbiidi(4r of ^ 
^|mter|>ury id, 1191), was the. son of JociHn, J 


Bishop of Salisbury, and yas elected Bishoh 
of Bath and Wells in 1174. On the death A 
Arefibishop Baldwin, the monks of Cantd^ 
burv, in opposition to King Richard and 
Earl John, each of whom had his pvrii 
nominee, chose Reginald to dB the vacant see. 
Almost immediately after his election he w^ 
seized with illness, and expired in lass than a 
month. 

Hook, Arehhiehopt of Canterhw'y, 

Kts-lCaiirioey James (d. 1579), w'as the 
brother of the sixteenth Earl of Desmond, 
and far superior to him in address and 
military skill. When the head of the family 
was made a prisoner by Sidney, he roused the 
Geraldines, and, uniting with other chiefs, he 
took Kilmallock. Ho went over to Spain to 
get help in 1570, but on his return, Imd to 
submit to Sir John Peirot in 1571. He 
then again went abroad, and in vain tried to 
induce France and Spain to come to the aid 
of the Irish Catholics. Pope Gregory XIII., 
however, entrusted him with a force of a few 
hundred men, and he set sail with them in 
1579, and landed at Smerwick. Not finding 
there the support he expected, he went off 
into Tippei’ary, where he was soon after- 
wards slain in battle. 

Fronde, Hieiory of England, 

Fit8*irig6l» Richard, or Fitz-Neal (d. 
1198), was the son of Nigel, Bishop of Ely, 
and great-nephew of Bishop Roger, of 
Salisbury, He was appointed Treasurer of 
England in 1165, which office he seems to 
have held till his death, having also been made 
Bishop of London in 1189. He was the 
author of a history of Henry II. ’s reign, en- 
titled. Ti'icoltmnney which is probably the 
basis of what used to be attributed to Bene- 
dict of Peterborough; but his more famous 
work is the Diakgua de ScaccariOy which 
his position and connection with Nigel and 
Roger made extremely important and trust- 
worthy. 

btiMw, Prefaces to Benedict of Peterborough 
(Rolls ^ries). The Dialogue is printed iu 
Stubbs’s Select Charters, 

Fits-Osbem, Roger, Earl of Hereford, 
was the son of William Fitz-Osbern. In 
1075 ho entered into plot with Ralph 
Guadcr against William I., the immediate 
cause being the king’s refusal to allow the 
marriage between lUlph and Fitz-Osbem’s 
sister. Being defeated and taken prisoner, 
he was SMitenced to deprivation of his lands 
and titles and perpetual captivity. [Norwich, 
Bridal op.] 

Fits«Osb«tii, WiLLUM (d. lOil), w«8 a 
Norman baron, somewhat distantly connected 
with the Conqueror. He wak very instru- 
mental in obtaining the sanction of the 
Norman nobles to the invasion of Bns^nd, 
and commanded one 6f Ihe wings as the 
battle of Hastings. He received the PkleHl^ 
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earldom of Hereford as liis feward. During 
the king’s aksenoe in Konnaiidy ke acted as 
regent, and, in 1060, asstsied in aupj^resnng 
the insurrections in the north and west of 
England. In 1072 he went over to Flander^ 
where he was slain, while fighting in a civil 
■war. 

Freeman, Iformoa Conguwt, 

Fiti-Onb^rtL William (d. 1196), known 
4 il 80 as William liOngbeard, the first dema- 
gogue in English history, served in the Third 
■Crusade, and is describe as a man of great 
.eloquence. In 1196 a poll-tax was levied on 
London, and Fitz-Osbert organised a resistance 
to it, and enrolled, it is ^d, more than 50,000 
men. He held meetings, denounced the 
•oj^ression of the governing hourgeoisUy and 
proclaimed himself the saviour of the poor. 
T^e Justiciar, Hubert Walter, collected 
.troops, and speedily awed the city into sub- 
mission. Fite-Osbert took sanctuary in St. 
Mary-le-Bow, where he was attackea by fire, 
.and eventually captured. He was at once 
tried, and put to death as a traitor. Of his 
character and aims it is difficult to judge, as 
contemporary writers express such very op- 
posite views. William of Newburgh says: — 
“ The contriver and fomenter of so much 
evil perished at the command of justice, and 
the madhess of this wicked conspiracy ex- 
pired with its author; and those persons, 
indeed, who were of more healthful and 
cautious dispositions rejoiced when they 
beheld or heard of his punishment, washing 
their hands in the blood of the sinner.” On 
the other hand, Matthew Paris says : — So 
perished William Longbeard, for endeavour- 
ing to uphold the cause of right and the poor. 
If it bo the cause which makes the martyr, 
no man may be more justly described as a 
martyr than he,” 

Pauli, Snglische Oeschichte ; Hook, Lives of the 
Archbishopsj William of Newburgh. 

Fits-Peter, Geoffrey (d. 1213), was 
probably the son of Simon Fitz-Peter, one of 
Henry II. ’s justices. He himself acted as 
;an itinerant judge, and Kichard T. placed 
him on the council which was to act, with 
the Justiciar, during the king’s absence on 
the Crusade. In 1198 he was appointed 
■Justiciar, which office he contrived to hold 
till his deat}^ His administration was charac- 
terised by great sternness and rigid impar- 
i;iality, and he did what he could to restrain 
the excesses of John, who, on hearing of his 
death, exclaimed, with an oath, “Now, for 
the first time, am I King of England.” 
Fitz-Peter was created Earl of Essex 4n 1199. 

Pits-Xoy. Sir Charles, was Governor 
of New South Wales (1847—8). His tenure 
of office, vras chiefly remarkable for dilutes 
between Home and the Colonial govem- 
mente ei to the proposed change of constitu- 
iip^.Kew Sontb Wftlos. 


Fiisi-Btmlltlly Hubert, a Norman con- 
queror in South Wmes and Ireland, was the 
son of Nesta, the former mistress of Henry 
I., and of Stephen de Marisco. When 
Dermot came to Wales to colle(^ succours, 
he was the captive of a Weuh prince; 
but on his release, in 1169, he 1^ 
thirty knights, sixty men-at-arms, and three 
hundred archers to Ireland. With this force 
he took Wexford; but, in 1170, he was 
induced by treachery to surrender at C^rrig. 
When Henry II. landed, in 1171, he was 
taken before him at Waterford as a traitor. 
He was, however, restored to favour, and 
entrusted with the custody of Wexford. Ho 
followed Henry abroad, in 1174; was sent 
over to Irelana, again recalled, but finally 
in 1177, invested with the command iii 
southern Munster. In 1182 he was besieged 
in Cork, but rescued by Raymond le Gros. 

Giialdus Cambrensis, Expugnatio Kibevtxioe; 

Moore, Hiat. of Ireland. 

Fits-Stephen, William {d. 1191). A 
monk of Canterbury, the eye-witness of the 
murder of bis master, Rocket, whose biography 
he wrote, to which was prefixed a remarkable 
description of liOndon (printed in Leland’s 
Itinerary y vol. viii.). 

Fitz-XJrse, Reoxnalp. A knight in the 
service of Henry II., and one of the murderers 
of St. Thomas. [Bbcket.] 

Fits-Waltor, Milo {d. 1146), was one of 
the itinerant justices in the reign of Henry 
I. On that king’s death he assisted Stephen 
in his attempt t& gain tho crown, but before 
long he deserted the king, and strenuously 
suppoited the Empress Matilda, who gave 
him the title of Eiirl of Hereford, together, 
with considerable lands and privileges. He 
was accidentally killed in 1146. 

Fits- Walter, Rohert. A northern baron, 
who, as an old enemy of John, was select^ 
by the baronial confederacy as the leader in 
the struggle that finally resulted in the grant 
of Magna Charta. 

Fitz-William, Sir William (d. 1542), 
was a famous naval commander of Henry 
VIII.’s time. In 1513 and in 1622-24 he 
defeated the French, and in 1537 was made'^ 
Earl of Southampton and Privy Seal. . 

Fitswilliam, William, 4th Earl (I;. ; 

I 1748, d. 1833), was of tho distinguinhed^ 

I Yorkshire Whig family, and nephew of 
I Rockingham, and opposed the American 
War and Pitt's earlier ministry. Taking 
panic at the French revolutionary excesses 
I he deserted Fox. He was made Lord- .. 
Lieutenant of Ireland, hut recalled, because 
too liberal, just before 1798. This alienated 
him from the government, and he became 
President of the Council under Orenville^ in 
1807, and lived to diaie in and see the success 
;^bf the Reform BiU agitation. He was one of 



the best specimens of the Whig grandee of 
the eighteenth century. 

Stanhope, Lift of Pitt, 

Five Borouglui of Korcia. A rude 
confedera^ of Danish boroughs, correspond- 
ing) as some have thought, to the older divi- 
sions of north-eastern Mercia. They were 
Derby, Lincoln, Leicester, Stamforo, and 
!(^ottingham. They were each ruled by their 
‘*jarl,” with twelve lawmen administering 
Danish law in each, while a common court 
existed for the whole confederacy. They 
were conquered by Edward the Elder; and 
reconquered (probably in 941) by Edmund, 
who seems to have allowed them full enjoy- 
ment of their local privileges. [Danelaoh.] 

Five BCembers, The. In January, 
1642, Charles I., believing that the Parlia- 
mentary leaders intended to impeach the 
queen, resolved to prevent it by impeaching her 
assailants. He selected, as tho chief offenders, 
five members of the House of Commons, John 
Pym (Tavistock), John Hampden (Bucking- 
hamshire), Denzil Hollos (Dorchester), Sir 
Arthur Haselrig (Leicqstershire), and Wil- 
liam Strode (Dorchester). Lord Kimbolton 
was included in the same impeachment on 
January 3. Sir Edward Herbert, the Attorney- 
General, laid tho charges before the House 
of Lords, who at once appointed a committee 
to inquire whether his procedure had been 
according to law. On the same day the king 
sent the Sergeant-at-arms to the House of 
Commons with orders to arrest tho five 
members. Charles was urg>^)d on by Lord 
Digby and tho queen to arrest the members 
himself, and about three o’clock on tho after- 
Aoon of January 4, started from Whitehall 
with about four hundred armed men to ap- 
prehend them. The accused members had 
been warned by a message from Lady Car- 
lisle, and escaped by the river into the city. 
The king entered the House, leaving about 
eighty armed men in the lobby, and made a 
speech in which he said that since they had 
disobeyed his orders, ho had come to arrest 
V. the members himself. He commanded the 
Speaker to tell him whether the accused 
fSimembers were present ; and when LenthaU 
:;,V refused to do so, and the king saw with hit 
^ pwn eyes that “ the birds were flown,” he re- 
tired, saying, “ I assure you, on the word of 
a king, I never did intend any force, but 
shall proceed against them in a legal and fair 
way; for I never meant any other.” jCho 
House adjourned till the llth, appoints a 
committee to sit in the interval at Guildiall. 
This committee voted, on the 6th, that|ihe 
impeachzhent, the personal issue of the f^- 
rants by the king, and the attenmt to allrest 
the impeached members were auke ill^l. 
Addresses and petitions on behalf of thd*: ac- 
.^eused members poured in from the city and 
5j|he country. On the 1 1th the Commons re- 
;r' 1^ in triumph to Westminster, andH^wo^ 


days later the king announced that, as the 
legality of the impeachment of the members 
had b^n doubted, he would now abandon it, 
and proceed a^inst them ** in an unquestion- 
able way.” The justifiable distrust caused 
by this attempt induced the leaders of the 
Parliament to demand substantial securities 
from the king, and so led to war. 

B. B. Gardiner, Hiat. of Eng., vol. 

z, ; Hallam, Conoiitviional Hiotory, 

Fiwe-Mile Act, The (1665), enacted 
that no Nonconforming clergyman should 
come within five miles of any corporate tow^x 
or any place where he had once nunistered 
(except when travelling), nor act as a tutor 
or schoolmaster unless he first took the 
oath of non-resistance, and swore to attempt 
no alteration of the constitution in Church or 
State. It was one of jthe series of repressive 
measures, popularly bxown as the ** Claren- 
don Code,” and was aimed at depriving the 
ejected clergy of their means of livelihood, 
both by preaching and teaching. 

Flag, Honouh of the. From very early 
times t^e English required foreign ships to 
salute English vessels within the narrow seas 
by lowering their flag. This question was 
vehemently contested by their commercial 
rivals, the Dutch, and was one of the smaller 
points of the chronic dispute between the two 
nations in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Dutch admitted the claim in 1673. 

Flagellants, The. A sect of fanatical 
enthusiasts of the thirteenth century”, who 
formed special fraternities for the observation 
of flagellation as a solemn and public religious 
ceremony. Started in 1210 by St. Anthony 
of Padua, this order became widespread 
through the teaching of Rainer of Perugia. 
In the reign of Edward III., 120 of them 
crossed into England, but their long proces- 
sions and self-immolation did not produce a 
single convert. 

Forstemami, Die Christliehen Qewlergesell^ 
echa/len, 

Flambard, Ralph {d, 1128), was a Nor- 
man of low ori^, who after Lanfranc’s death 
became the chief minister of William Rufus. 
To his malign influence maybe attributed much 
of the tyranny and oppression of this reign* 
He devised new impositions, and enriched him- 
self as well as the king, by keeping the sees 
and abbeys vacant. Under him the position of 
Justiciar gradually became a definite office.. 
In 1099 was made Bishop of Durham. 
On the accession of Henry I. he was at once 
arrested and imprisoned in the Tower, &om 
which, however, he very soon managed to, 
escape, and took refuge in Normaddy with 
Robert, whom he encouraged in his invasion 
of England. Henry subsequently allowedt 
him to return to his bi^opric, where he re<>^ 
mained peaceably till his deaths oqeupying 
himself chiefly in architectural and ecoferias- 
tical works. His character is painted in 4he> 
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darkest characters by the chroniclers. William 
of k^thnesbury says, ** If at any time a royal 
odiotwas issued ^t England should pay a 
certain tribute, it was doubled by this plun- 
derer of the rich, this exterminator of the 
poor, this confiscator of other men's inheri- 
tance. He was an invincible ideader, as 
unrestrained in his words as in his actions, 
and equally furious against the meek or the 
turbulent. Wherefore the king used to laugh 
and say, *that he was the only man who 
knew how to employ his talents in this way, 
and cared for no one's hatred so long as he 
could please his master.' " 

Freeman, William Bufui. 

Flammock, Thomas, was a Cornish attor- 
ney, whose harangues incited the Comishmen 
to revolt, in 1491, against Henry VII.’s ex- 
cessive taxation. He led them on their march 
to Blackheath, and on the suppression of the 
revolt was hanged as a traitor. 

Bacon, Hist, of Henry VIL 

Flanders, Belations with. Nominally 
a fief of Prance, Flanders was very early of 
sufficient importance to have close dealings 
with England. The name ** Baldwinsland,” 
given by the early English to the country, 
suggests the frequency of the dynastic rela- 
tions between the courts. The first Count 
Baldwin married Judith, the Frankish widow 
of Ethelwulf of Wessex, and their son married 
JElfthryth (Elfrida), a daughter of Alfred 
the Great. Dunstan found in his exile a 
refuge in a Flemish monastery. Godwin, in 
1061, was warmly welcomed by the great 
Baldwin, whose dealings with England were 
singularly intimate. He died soon after his 
son-in-law, William I., had conquered the 
kingdom. Later in William's reign, Gerbod 
of Chester, and William Fitz-Osbem found 
captivity and death respectively through 
warlike intervention in Flemish quarrels. 
Another Baldwin supported William Fitz- 
Robert against his uncle Henry I. Flemish 
mercenaries and William of Ypres fought 
for Stephen. Count Philip joined in 1173 
the great confederation which the younger 
Henry had excited against his father 
Henry II. But gradually the old changing 
relations settled down into a general friend- 
ship, when not omy dynastic accidents, but 
a common policy of alliance against the 
encroachments of the French kings, and the 
growing pressure of economical necessities, 
firmly bound together the two countries. 
Count Ferdinand joined John and his nephew, 
Otto IV., in the confederacy that was dis- 
solved by the battle of Boqvines (1213], 
Edward I. ended, by the Treaty of MontreuU 
(1274) with Count Guy, the hostilities be- 
tween his father and Margaret of Flanders. 
Guy, on the whole, gave Edward efficient 
support iminst Philip the Fair, But the 
mwth of the doth trade in Flanders had 
bound its great towns to England, whence^ 
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came ' the raw wool which Ghent or Ypres 
made up into cloth, and the Hanse factories 
of London and Bruges may have added a 
further link. On the other hand, tho rising 
power of the towns compelled ^e Flemish 
counts to rely on French help ; an jRhus, while 
the alliance of England and the towns was 
strengthened, her relations with the counts 
grew cool. At last, in 1336, Jacob van, 
Artevelde, the Ghent leader, concluded a 
firm alliance with Edward III. against Coimt 
Louis and Philip VI., which continued till 
Arteveldo's death, in 1345. The renewed 
disturbances at Ghent, under Philip van 
A.rtevelde in 1381, were in close analogy and 
direct connection with the contemporary 
revolutionary movement under Wat Tyler, 
and even Bishop Spencer's crusade against 
the Clementists practically turned to the 
help of the Flemish townsmen. But the 
accession 6f the Burgundian house to Flanders 
restored tho old friendship of the princes, 
though partly at the expense of the popular 
party. In 1496 the treaty styled Magnus 
Jntercursua expelled Perkyn Warbeck from 
Flanders, and allowed full freedom of trade 
between the two countries. But henceforih 
Flanders is only a fragment of a larger state. 

VanM, Bngliache Oeschichtej Schanz, EnglUche 
Handel^liiik ; Maepherson, Hist, of Commerce; 
Ashley, James and Philip van Artevelde. 

[T. F. T.] 

Flavia Ofesariensis was one of the 
districts of Roman Britain. It probably 
comprised tho North, 

Fleet Prison, a famous London gaol, a 
king’s prison since the twelfth century, was 
situated on the east side of Famngdon Street, 
on the bank of the Fleet rivulet. The Fleet 
was burnt down by Wat Tyler, and became of 
great historical interest, as tho prison of reli- 
gious offenders on both sides, under Mary and 
Elizabeth, and of the victims of the Star 
Chamber. On the abolition of the Star Cham- 
ber, it became a prison for debtors and those 
committed for contempt. It was again burnt 
in the Gordon riots, .and abolished in 1841. ■ ’ 
In the eighteenth century the Fleet became^^: 
famous for the irregular marriages contracte^l^ 
there by clergymen of abandoned characte^; i 
and in prison or within the precincts for debt* jc ^ 
Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act (1763) ' 

an end to this abuse. "r ,r . 

Bum, Hist, of Fleet Mairiages; Loftie, 

London. 

Fleetwood, Chakles (d. circa .1692), 
the son of Sir William Fleetwood, was 
one of those gentlemen ot the Inns of Court 
who enlisted in the body-j'uard of the Earl 
of Essex. He also serv^ m the army of the ' 
Eastern Association under Oliver Cromwell. 

In the New Model he commanded a regiment 
of horse, and, after the capture of Bristol, 
was appointed governor of that place. In 
Oct., 1646, he Mcame member for Bucking- 


hamshire. He took no part in the king’s 
death, though his brother (^rge sat amongst 
the j udges. In 1 650 Fleetwood was lieutenant- 
general of the army under Cromwell which 
mvaded S^^nd. As such, he shared In the 
victory o#Dunbar, and played a very im- 
portant part in the battle of Worcester. On 
the death of Ireton, Fleetwood married his 
widow, Cromwell’s daughter Bridget ; and, 
after the comxnandership-in-chief in Ireland 
had been refused by Lambert, Fleetwood was 
appointed to that^^post (June, 1652). In 
March, 1654, he bocjame Lord Deputy, but 
was recalled to England in the summer of 
1655, probably because ho was not sufficiently 
active in pushing on the transplantation of 
the Catholics and suppressing the exercise of 
the Catholic religion. On his return, he 
took his place as a member of CromwoU’s 
Council, and as one of his major-generals. 
Notwithstanding his relationship to the Pro- 
tector, he opposed his taking the crown, but 
accepted a place in his House of Lords. 
Fleetwood Imd some expectation of being 
nominated Cromwell’s successor, but, never- 
theless, accepted the appointment of Hichard 
CromwelL However, he headed the party 
among the officers which wished to make tho 
army independent of the civil power. Their 
plan was to make Fleetwood commandor-in- 
chief, independent of the Protector, and 
practically a co-ordinate power with him. 
Not succeeding in this, he and the Council of 
Officers forced Richard to dissolve Parliament. 
Tho Rump, directly it was restored, appointed 
him commaqi|ier-in-chief of the land forces in 
England and Scotland, and one of the Com- 
mission of Seven, who were to appoint officers 
(May,’ 1659) ; but as they attempted to subject 
the army to the Parliament, he broke up the 
House (Oct., 1669), and established the 
“Committee of Safety.” Monk’s advance, 
and the spread of disaffection in army and 
people, obliged him to recall the Parliament, 
though Whitelocke very nearly persuaded 
him to bring back the king instead. Ho waS 
, deprived of his office by Parliament, and, 

■ ; after the king’s return, perpetually incapaci- 
tated from public employment. Ho is said 
have lived till 1692. 

Clsrendon, Hist, of the Reh. ; Whitelocke, 

- V" i JfmonaU ; Ludlow, ; Carlyle, Cromwell, 

Fleniiliff, Sir Thomas (d, 1613), a pro- 
i minent meznber of the Parliaments of 1601 
and 1604, was Recorder of London (1|94), 
and ^licitor-General the following i|ear. ■ 
He took part in the trial of the Earl of Ei|Bex, 
and became Chief 'Baron of the Exch^per 
in 1604. Coke calls him “a man of mat, 
judgment, integrity, and discretion.” | 

Somt Judgee of HnglanA, f; a 

maiiiiAgs in Snagand. At valibuB i 
J^nes, latge colonies of Flemish settlers |ave>! 

brought over to England. The ^se ;i 
fiptfimercial and political relations of tha^wo " 


countries largely occasioned this enugration. 
Henry 1. is reputed to have settled Lower 
and Bouthem Dyfed with Flemings. He 
certainly thoroughly expelled the Welsh, and. 
planted the country with Teutonic settlers,, 
who speedily became English, and have re- 
mained so to tho present time, without 
any tendency to amalgamate with the sur». 
rounding Celts. Not to mention the Flemish 
mercenaries of Stephen’s reign, we find lar^ 
numbers of Flemish weavers settling m 
England, especially in the eastern counties, 
where Norwich became the mat seat of tha 
clothing industry. These Flemings taught 
the Ei^lish to make up their own wool into> 
cloth, instead of exporting it to tho looms of 
Flanders. Later still, the Reformation led 
to a large emigration of Flemish Protestants 
into England. 

Fleta. The name usually given to a very 
valuable work on English law, written some 
time in tho reign of Edward I. Its date is 
approximately fixed by the fact that tho 
Statute of Westminster the Second (13 Ed. I.) 
is tho last statute quoted. It derives its 
name from the fact that it is said to have 
been written by an unknown prisoner in tho 
Fleet. 

Fletcher, Andrew, op Saltoun (b. 1655,. 
d. 1716), was educated by Bishop Buraot, 
then minister of Saltoun. Ho first appears 
as Commissioner for East Lothian in. tho 
Scotch Parliament ; but his opposition to tho 
court occasioned his outlawry and the con- 
fiscation of his estates. In 1686 he engaged 
in Monmouth’s rebellion [Monmouth J hut 
quarrelled with a fellow-omcer named Hare, 
and shot him. Monmouth* was obliged to 
I dismiss Fletcher, who withdrew to the Conti- 
I nent, and entered the Austrian service against 
the Turks. In 1688 he joined William of 
Orange at the Hague, and after tho Revolu- 
tion his estates were restored to him. Ho 
soon joined the “ Club,” a body of politicians 
who were dissatisfied with the Revolution 
Settlement in Scotland. Proud of his good 
family and theoretical Liberalism, Fletcher 
hated monarchy and democracy : and desired to 
make Scotland an oligarchical republic, of the 
Venetian or Bernese type. At this time he 
published two Diaemrsea concerning the 
affairs of Scotland, in one of which he 
recommended predial slavery as a remedy 
for pauperism. He formed a friefidship with 
Paterson/ie^he originator of the Bank of 
England, and supported his Darien scheme. 
In Anne’s reign he led the “Patriots” in 
their opposition to the Union. Li 1703 he 
introduce his “Limitations” for Queen 
Anne’s successor, some of which strangely 
anticipate modem Liberalism, and was a jHrime 
mover of the “Bill of Purity,” whidi 
passed in 1704. while the ” liimtatibiui ” 
were accepted in 1705. But, finding he 
^ could not withstand Union, he exeite^ 
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Ml influQnc$ more practically to secure free- 
dom of trade. This attitude, rather than any 
iesal oonnecticin with the Jacobite conspiracies, 
led to nis arrest in 1708. 

liord Buehan» Lif§ of Flitchor: Barton, Hi$t. 
of Scotland ; Mamiuay, Hist, of Bnyland. 

Xletcktr, Rxchakd (d. 1596), Bishop of 
London, ** a comely and courtly prolate,” was 
made Dean of Peterborough (1583), in which 
capacity he attended Mary Queen of Scots at 
her execution. He was a great favourite of 
Elisabeth’s, by whom he was advanced succes- 
fively to the sees of Oxford, Worcester, and 
Londop, but lost her rogard on his marriage, 
for which bo was suspended. He was the 
father of Fletcher the dramatist, and the 
uncle of Phineas Fletcher, the poet. 

Fleurus is a small town, fifteen miles 
west of Namur, famous for several battles, 
and especially those in 1690 and 1794. In the 
former engagement (July 1, 1690), the Duke 
of Luxemburg gained a well-contested victory 
over the Dutch and Imperialists under the 
Prince of Waldeck. The latter (June 26, 
1794) resulted in victory for hiarshal Jourdan 
over the Prince of Coburg. 

Flodden Field, The Battle of (Sept. 
9, 1613), was fought between James IV. 
of Scotland and the English under the 
Earl of Surrey. The most noteworthy 
circumstances of this engagement are: (1) 
The skilful movement by which the Earl 
of Surrey succeeded in crossing the river 
Till, and cutting off all communication be- 
tween King James and Scotland. (2) The 
omission of the Scots to take advantage of 
the favourable moment for attack presented 
by the passage of the English army over the 
nver. (3) The utter defeat of the English 
right wing under Sir Edward Howard, and 
the loss of this success to the Scots through 
the misconduct of the troops of Earls Huntly 
and Home, who, Instead of following up their 
victory, abandoned themselves to piUaging 
the baggage of both armies. (4) The prowess 
cd the English archers, whoso murderous 
volleys threw the Scottish right, led by 
Lennox and Argyle, into comploto confusion, 
and rendered their subsequent defeat and 
ruinous flight a comparatively easy matter. 
(5) The desperate resistance against over- 
whelming numbers made by the Scottish 
centre, and the death of James IT. during 
the heat of the contest. (6) The indecisive- 
ness of the conflict. Notwithstanding re- 
verses elsewhere, and the death of their king, 
the Scots succeeded in holding Flodden Hill 
during the night, and only abandoned their 
position at the dawn of the next day on 
learning the real state of affairs. Meanwhile, 
on the English side, the contest had so nearly 
resvdt^ in a defeat that Surrey was quite 
.nnabld^ to prosecute the war with any vigour. 
The Im of the Scots in this battle was from 
tq iPtQQO men; that of the^ English 
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from 6,000 to 7, OGO. At the ooznmencoment 
of the Mtle, the contending armies mustered 
respectively 30,000 and 32,000 men. 

Burton, Riot. ofSeoilaod, 

Flood, Henry (5. 1732, d, 179|f , was the 
son of Warden Flood, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in Ireland. He. studied at 
Dublin and at Oxford, and in 1759 entered the 
Irish Parliament as member for Kilkenny ; and 
about 1761 ho became the idol of the Irish 
patriots. In 1767 he successfidly opposed an 
attempt made by government to increase the 
Irish army. In 1773 he was the most vigor- 
ous supporter of the Absentee Tax, and the 
real leader of the Opposition to the Castle. In 
1774, however, ho came to terms with Lord 
Harcourt, the Lord-Lieutenant, and finally 
contented himscH with a vico-treasurership a 
sinecure of £3,500 a year. In 1779, however, 
he again deserted the government, and advo- 
cated free trade. In 1781 he attacked the 
Castle expenditure. His name was now 
struck off the list of Privy Councillors, and 
he lost his place. Ho then tried to supplant 
Grattan, and recover his old position, but 
was twice defeated. In 1782 ho stood forth 
as a defender of Protestant ascendency. 
When Grattan was rewaided for his services, 
his friends tried to get a reward for him, too, 
but failed, and a bitter personal attack on 
Grattan being unsuccessful, ho left Ireland 
for England." In 1783 he returned. Another 
quarrel with Grattan would have ended in a 
duel if they had not both been ordered into 
custody. Flood now took the part of the 
Volunteers, and agitated for a Reform Bill: 
he was, however, averse to the Catholic 
claims. In 1784 his great motion for Reform 
was defeated, and his influence continuing 
to decline, he again went to England in 1787. 
Since 1785 he had had a seat in the English 
Parliament, but ho was little appreciated, and 
a motion for Reform brought forward by him 
in 1790 was a failure. 

Froude, English in Ireland; Plowden, Lifo of 
Grattan. 

Florence of Worcester {d. 1118). A 
monk of Worcester, and compiler of a Chroni-ii 
cle from the Creation to the year of his deathi^ 
The earlier part is taken from Marianu6 • 
Scotus ; and the English part previous to 
own age is a free translation of the/Azjg]|^’^) 
Saxon Chronicle with occasional additiooiir^ 
For his own period, Florence is very valnablH, ^ 
and though not possessing the literary 
of William of Mahnesbiiry, is lucid, m^nest, 
and fair. Florence of Worcester’s Chroniole 
has been published by the English Historical 
Society, 

Florida, The, was ft riiip built in 
Birkenhead, nominally for i&iB use of' the 
Italian government. 3be got put of the 
Mersey without the riigjht^t difficulty, al- 
though the American government had warned 
PUTS of her real purpose as a Confederate 
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privateer. Within three months she had 
captured fifteen vessels. Thirteen of these 
she burnt, and the other two were converted 
into cruisers by the Confederate government. 
The damage done by the Florida was included 
^ in the Geneva awf^ with the Alabama and 
other claims. [Geneva Convention.] 

nojrd’s Cue (1621). Floyd was a 
Catholic barrister, who, in prison, had uttered 
disrespectful language against the Elector 
Palatine and his ^e. Parliament, then sit- 
ting^and disgusted at Jameses obstinate aver- 
sion to their zeal for the cause of the Palatine, 
inflicted on Floyd a heavy fine, together with 
whipping, the pillory, branding, and impri- 
sonment. The Commons took the initiative, 
but the Lords inflicted the sentence. This 
case illustrates the indefinite right of Parlia- 
ment to exercise jurisdiction even over those 
not its members, and for offences not directly 
against the House. 

Hallam, Const. Hist. 

Flying Sauadvon {Squadrone volante) 
is the name ot a party of Scotch politicians, 
foimed about 1706. if was borrowed from 
the famous Flying Squadron ” of indepen- 
dent cardinals during the previous generation 
at the Papal Court. Lord Tweeddale was the 
leader of this New Party,” which, by keep- 
ing close together, and joining first one side 
and then the other in the Union debates, had 
for some time a good deal of power. It had 
the fate of the Union question in its own 
hands, and its adhesion to the cause of the 
government in 1706 secured the triumph of 
that measure. 

Burton, Hut. of Scotland and Jtciqn of Qv^en 

Anne. 

Foley, Paul, a Tory politician in the 
reign of William III., began his political 
career as a Whig, but about 1690 became a 
Tory. He was so wealthy — his father was a 
successful ironmaster — that it was unnecessary 
for him to follow law as a profession; but 
he had studied it carefully as a science. He 
paraded his independence and disintcrested- 
^^(ness rather ostentatiously, and was so much 
i'Is'afraid,” says Macaulay, ** of being thought to 
;V;::fawn that he was almost always growling,” 
'In 1696 he was chosen Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and was again re-elected at the 
* close of the year. In 1696 he proposed the 
establishment of the Land Bank. 

Haeaulay, Hist, of Eng, 

Foliot, Gilbert {A. 1187), was a mo|k of 
Clugny, and became Bishop of Herefor(|and, 
subsequently, of London. He is mainljr re* 
markaole by his zeal for the cause of Henri' XI.,; 
and in the disputes with Becket was sept to 
Borne by the king in 1 164 to represent hid base; 
to the Pope. He was excommunicate^ by 
JBecket, but the Pope withdrew the sent^ce 
:|iL Mcond excommunication riiortly alter^ardsi^ 
followed, but on that occasion the Pope;«con*J' 




firmed the archbii^op’s sentence, and Foliot 
was suspended from his functions, and not 
restored tiU after Becket’ s death. Folipt was 
a man of learning, and his letters are of con* 
siderable value, but he has been traduced 
without mercy by the partisans of Becket. 

' John of l^lisbary ; Bobertson, BtMi. 

FoUdand. The public lands of the nation 
in old English history. When the Englirii 
came to Britain, though individual property 
in land was the rule, the idea of corporate 
property in it so far existed that aft^r 
giving to each individual, family, or township 
their appropriate share, it was natural that 
what remained over should continue the pro- 
perty of the tribe or nation. With the con- 
solidation of the original states into a single 
kingdom, the aggregate amount of folkland 
became very large. It was under the control 
of the king with the counsel and consent of 
his Witan. As time wen^ on, large grants of 
folkland were made, both to individuals who 
had done services to king and people, and to 
communities. Thus the new nobility of 
services and the monasteries received their 
endowment from this source. Land thus 
cut off from folkland was called bocland 
(q.v.), i.e., land granted by boc or charter. 
Tho alienation could be made only with 
the consent and witness of the Witan. 
Temporary rights over folkland were also 
frequently granted in tho form of leases for 
services or money payments. These became 
in time fixed and constant, so that tho 
land became practically in possession of the 
lessees. Thus folkland was being constantly 
diminished in quantity; and as, meanwhile, 
the development of the theory of royalty 
subordinated the Witan to the crown, the 
king, as representative of the nation, acquired 
practically the disposal of it. Ultimately, 
about the time of the Norman Conquest, the 
remnant of folkland bocaq^e terra regis^ the 
king’s domain; and the private property of 
the crown, hitherto distinct, became merged 
with it. It is only in recent times that the 
distinction of crown or national lands and 
tho private estate of the sovereign has been 
restored. But a long series of land grants 
by every weak or foolisl^ king, despite occa- 
sional resumptions, has reduced the crown 
lands to a comparatively trifling amount. 
They are now under the control of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. Folkland, 
as distinq^om the royal domain, was peculiar 
to England. The “ commons ” in possession 
of the township, or some smaller community,' 
were not considered a part of it, though aLw, 
in a sense, the property of the people. 

Until recently, the nature of folkland was 
very imperfectly understood. See for the 
various old theories Schmid’s Qesdse dor Angd- 
Sachsen; for the view now nniver^ly accepted, 
see Stubbs’s Const Hist,, aud the aothonties 
there quoted ; and espe^ly Kemble’s SOront 
in England; and K. llaurer’s Kritische Uebti** 

•okau. fr, F T.] 
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FolkmoOt» the meeting of the people, is 
the old Engli^ name for g^t assembly 
•of the nation for political, judicial, and 
general deliberative Actions. Tacitus tells 
us how the Germans of his time consulted the 
whole nation on all important matters, and 
. the Campus Martius or Madius of the Fxanks 
was in later times thS folkmoot of that 
naiion. Among the Scandimivian peoples 
such moots continued to a much later age, 
as the Icelandic Althing^ and the great 
Swedish Ting, which met at TJpsala. In 
England, there never was a true folkmoot of 
the whole nation which assembled together 
at any single place until the establishment of 
the flouso of Commons. The Witenagemot 
<q.v.) was, though indirectly a national 
senate, directly nothing more than a gather- 
ing of magnates. Tho Shiremoot or County 
Court (q.y.), however, composed of the re- 
presentatives of every township within its 
jurisdiction, was a complete folkmoot for the 
district comprised in the shire. The House 
of Commons, formed by concentrating in a 
fiingle assembly the representatives of the 
flhires, was its lineal successor and natural 
development. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. ; Kemble, Saxom in Eng- 
land. [T. F. T.] 

Fontenoyi The Battle op (May 1 1, 1746), 
was fought during the Austrian "Succession 
War, and resulted in a victory for tho French. 
The Duke of Cumberland advanced with 60,000 
English, Dutch, and Austrian troops to relieve 
'Toumay, besieged by Marshal Saxe. The 
French, while continuing the siege, took up a 
Tery strong position south of the town to cover 
their operations. On their right was tho 
ficholdt, along their front a stoop and narrow 
valley, at their left a wood with forts. This 
strong position the allies attempted to take. 
The Dutch under tho Prince of Waldeck, 
4ifter a spiritless attempt had failed, with- 
drew from the field. But the mass of the 
English and Hanoverian troops won the 
lieights opposite them; and if supported 
by the Dutch, must have retained thoir 
position. As it was, fresh troops from the 
French side gradually forced them to retire, 
with a steadiness as great as that displayed 
during their advance. The capture of Tour- 
nay followed this French victory ; but it was 
rather the withdrawal of troops to Scotland 
to oppose the Pretender than the effects of 
Fontenoy that made the subsequent campaign 
in Flanders so disastrous to the allies. 

Stanhope, Sist. of Eng . ; Ameth, Maiia 
Therwia. 

Fordun, John (Jl. circa 1377). A Scottish 
chronicler^ whose Scotiehronieon has been the 
basis of the legendary history of Scotland. 
His artificially-constructed scheme of history 
must, says Mr. Skene, be entirely rejected. 

Fordun's ChronicU of the Scottish has 
been edited, with Bi^lish tronalatioii, intro- 
duetton and notes, by Mr. W. F. Skene. 


Foreign Legion, The. Prince Albert’s 
special idea during the Crimean War was to 
raise a foreign legion, and instructions were 
given to the English ministers at foreign 
courts to aid this project. The result was a 
series of collisions with foreign powers, and 
especially a serious quarrel with the American 
government, on account of the dismissal of 
Mr. Orampton, the English minister, for 
his proceeding in this direction. In the end 
some few Swiss and other foreigners were en- 
listed, who never did anything of importance. 

Arniual Hegitter ; Hansard, Debate*. 

Foreign Enlistment Act, The 

(1819), forbade British subjects to take service 
with a foreign state without royal licence, 
and also the equipment of ships to be used 
against a power with which England was at . 
peace. It was specially suspended to allow 
Sir de Lacy Evans to raise a British Legion 
against the Carlists in Spain in 1836. ^e 
Alabama and other affairs led to some trials 
in 1862 and 1863, the proceedings of which 
showed that the Acts required amendment. 
This was done by a new Foreign Enlistment 
Act, passed in 1870. 

Forost. Miles, was one of the murderers 
of Edward V. and his brother Eichard in 1483. 
As a reward he was made keeper of the ward- 
robe at Barnard Castle ; but after the death of 
Kichard HI., he took sanctuary, where, ac- 
cording to Sir Thomas More, ho piecemeal 
rotted away.” 

Forests. Forest, from the Norman Con- 
quest to the Commonwealth, bore the- tech- 
nical signification of crown land reserved for 
tho purposes of the chase, and, as such, culti- 
vated and inhabited on sufferance if at aU. 

A forest was defined as containing eight 
things : soil, covert, laws, courts, judges, 
officers, game, bounds. It comprised both 

vert ” — i.c., trees, underwood, and turf — and 

venison ” — i.e., tho hart, tho hind, tho hare, 
the boar, the wolf, which are beasts of forest ; 
the buck, doe, fox, marten, which are beasts of 
chase ; the rabbit, pheasant, partridge, quail, 
mallard, heron, &c., which are beasts and 
fowls of warren. The land subject to foreatr 
law need not be all wooded, e.g.y ComwalP 
was “forest” under John. But tho forest, 
districts did, of course, mainly coincide with; 
the great woods which, in old days, had mads; 
even tho Homan roads deflect from a straight 
course, and which had then, under BomfUa 
rule, been cleared away by the legionary, the 
metal-worker, the citizen, the paasant, to 
grow up again in time to check the advances 
of Angles and Saxons, to force this advance 
to take certain lines, and to limit its first * 
results to the establishment, at least in Mid- 
England, of petty and isolate “ folks.” Thus 
the West Saxons found their natural bounda- 
ries determined by Andred’s Weald on the 
east, by Selwood on the west, as decisively ns 
by Thames and the sea on the north and 



oa the eouth. Kontiah folk,' £ast Sexons, 
and Eaat Angles were cut oft liOjDi each other 
by marsh and wood ; so were Mid-Angles 
West Angles, Deirans from Beruicians; 
while along the ^vem, in the Peak district, 
and in the hills of the l^gdom of Elmet, the 
nature of the^ ground long barred the way 
westward, and from the Clyde to the Parret, 
the Welsh confronted the invaders in a long 
continuous line until the seventh centur}^ 
The mighty Andred’s Weald, even in Bede’s 
dajr, lay stretched for 120 miles from Hamp- 
shire to the Medway. The Wire Wood covered 
what are now Worcertershire, Shronshire, 
and Staffordshire, as Arden once covered War- 
wickshire. Epping Forest was part of a greater 
whole, which extended from London nearly 
to the Wash, as another such region from the 
Peak to the Trent; from the Peak to the 
Tees was little but desert ; from Tees to Tyne 
was one great forest in St. Cuthbcrt’s days. 
These great woods were being rapidly cleared 
or opened out, when the Nprman kings oamo 
and largely increased them; as by the de- 
populating and ** afforesting” a district con- 
t^iining twenty-two churches, to form the 
New Forest. But they also introduced the 
new Forest Laws, by which the Conqueror, 
who ** loved the tall stags as if he had been 
their father,” inflicted a cruel penalty (tho 
loss of eyes) for hunting tho royal deer. Tho 
so-called Forest Laws of Canute, a palpable 
forgery of the twelfth century, probably 
represent the state of things under Henry I. ; 
they make it capital ” to kill a stag as to kill a 
man ; ” merely to hunt a deer was punished 
by the lash, if the offender were a villein ; if 
a freeman, by a heavy fine. - Within the 
forest bounds, no bows were to be carried 
without a licence, no dogs were to be kept hut 
mastiffs, and those to be “ lawed” by cutting 
off the claws of each forefoot. In Henry 
II.’ 8 Forest Assize tho third offence is capital ; 
ami even Edward 1. allows a trespasser who 
ahould resist the hue and to be lawfully 
^alain, and requires a solemn inquest and ver- 
dict to be taken upon the body of a dead stag. 
The same jealous watch was exercised over 
vert ** Mover ** venison.” The forest oouTts 
tand officers, under the hand of Henry 11., be- 
Veame an exact analog}^ of the shire system, to 
Which they stood as it were as rivals, llie 
Court of Iteguard was indeed held only avery 
tluee years, for the “ lawing ” of dogs, agist- 
ment of cattle, &c. But the wood-motjp, or 
Court of Attachment, met every forty ibiys, 
and tixerein the foresters made their prtent- 
ments to tho verderers, a jury of inhabiuts/ 
Presentments reaffirmed went before the sfuiniif, 
moot, which met thrice a year ; wbile|4naJ|^ 
jttdg^nt was given at tho Jui^ice ojp' 
ctccastonal visits of itinerant forest ju^ces;^' 
Ihts last office was abolidied in 67 Ot^erge^' 
yi|l., the criminal law of the forest 
^^tieudy been almost wholly repe^^ ffi 7 1 
Aeorge 111. Nothing stood more in thf 


of that alliance between the Icing and^ the 
English p^ple against the Norman bsuonege 
—that alliance on which bung, for more than 
a century and a half, the very existence of 
the throne-^than this tyrannous forest system. 
Even in his great nera, in the very charter 
by which he purchased his accession, Henry 1. 
insists on retmning his father’s forests ; and 
Stephen, too, who gave up everything, could 
not bring himself to keep ms promise of giving 
up the forests which Henry 1. had added 
Henry II. developed them into an or^nisation 
imder a master forester and sixteen forest jus- 
ticiaries. John was forced into an engagement 
to give up those added by himself, and to 
consider the extensions made by his father and 
brother ; ” but we And one of the grievances 
at the Parliament of Oxford, in 1258, is that 
neither this, nor the engagement made in 
1217 by Henry lll.’s ministers, in his name, 
had been carried out. It was not until the 
last year of the century that the often-pro- 
mised ” perambulation ” was made, and the 
forest hounds reduced, by a strict inquiry be- 
tween the royal officers and the local repre- 
sentatives. It was characteristic of the short- 
sightedness of the Stuart kings that they 
revived this old source of discontent. Tracea 
are to be found under James I. of attempts to 
restore the old claims in their fulness, and at 
last Noy’s bullying chicanery won a suicidal 
victory in the decisions of 1633 — 37, which 
inquired into all alterations made since John 
and Heniy II., and undid much of Uie 
** Perambulation ” of 1300. 

The forest policy of the earlier kings is not 
to be explained by a royal infatuation for the 
pleasures of tho chase. The forests, in fact, 
offered to the king (1) a revenue, (2) an armed 
force, (3) a jurisdiction altogether outside the 
ever-narrowing circle of his constitutional 
position. Thus (1) tho crown derived con- 
siderable profits from such rights as the 
** pannage’* of swine and the agistment of 
cattle within these vast domains ; the chimi- 
nagium, or tax on carts which came to take 
fuel, charcoal, or bark ; the “ pleas ” of the 
forest courts, and the fines on offenders. 
But too often the forests were treated as 
an inexhaustible treasury, wherefrom to 
make grants to courtiers. Again (2), tho 
host of stewards, foresters, roguardors, agis- 
tors, woodreoves, and bailiffs were a rude 
substitute for a standing army and a ro}*al 
police. (3) The code of forest law, too, 
stood offT. in relief from the common law ; 
what was “not justice in itself, was justice 
according to the forest law,” and these courts 
could enforce an attendance eve% from the 
great lord who claimed a franchise superior 
to hundred and shire moot, even from the 
clergy, who could in other cases appeal to 
their ordinary. They were, indeed, as Henry 
II.’s Treasurer calls them, “the idirine and 
bower of kingship,” ,a royal eounteipoise at 
once tp the baronm “ liberty ’’ and thn popular 
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*'8birQ«iiiool/* an imperimn in iniperio. The 

S kin^ claimed a superyiaion over the veiy 
od woodlands of his earls and barons, 
and abbots, whether within a forest’s 
or xkot. “ A subject,^’ says Coke, can- 
not have more than a chMe, unless by ex- 
press gfrant, first*, of the priv^e^e of a ro^l 
forest, and then of the jurisdiction belonging 
thereto.” 

To a people feeling the ordinary courts 
an irksome burden, the added duty of attend- 
ance at the forest courts must have seemed 
intolerable. And yet, till Magna Charta, this 
wM enforced, probably in more than half the 
shires, on all alike, whether dwellers in forest 
bounds or not. In the Forest Charter of 
1217, concessions are made which show how 
well grounded the complaints were ; the 
swain-moot is to be convened not more than 
three times a year, and the Court of Attach- 
ment every forty days ; the necessary officers 
and parties alone are bound to attend. The 
keepers of royal castles are forbidden to hold 
forest pleas ; the same rules henceforth are to 
be binding on the barons* and prelates* con- 
duct to their mesne vassals. 

The forests reached their widest extent in 
the reign of John. Not merely were there 
such woods as Delamere, Windsor, Whittle- 
bury, Dean, the New Forest, Andred, Sher- 
wood, Selwood, Arden, and such hiU districts 
as the Chiltems, the Peak, Exmoor, Dart- 
moor, the Yorkshire Wolds ; but whole coun- 
ties were reckoned as forests, and subject to 
forest law, Devonshire, Cornwall, Essex, 
Rutland, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, 
Lancashire. Edward I.*s concessions then 
“ disforested” an immense proportion of lands 
hitherto included, perhaps two-thirds of the 
whole. But Henry VIII. added Hampton 
Court, the royal rights still weighed on twenty 
counties in the Tudor reigns, and the number 
of royal forests was still reckoned at sixty- 
eight in the eighteenth century. The Com- 
monwealth Commission, which sat to carry out 
the remedial Act of 1641, did not act oh tho 
suggestion made for a complete sale of them ; 
but the reductions it effected were not wholly 
lost at the Eestovation. Most of the forest 
laws, and many of the forest dues, became obso- 
lete. And now thejmple began to encroach 
upon the crown. When investigation was 
made at the end of the eighteenth century, 
and early in the nineteenth, it was found that 
endless unlicensed enclosures had been effected ; 
iniquitous transfers made imder colour of 
sale; timber was stolen, mines neglected, 
plantations mismanaged ; officials had trans- 
xorm^ themselves into owners; and there 
were only twenty forests which could supply 
timber for the navy. But under the pro- 
vision of several Acto of George III., and the 
Consolidating Act of 10 George IV., c. 60, a 
better system of management was inaugurated 
about 1809, Twelveof the twenty royalforests 
thehtoittsixiing^erer^-inclosedand re^^lanted, 
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and a commission appointed in 1838 gradually 
simplified their organisation, and improved 
their yield, till, a few years ago, the eight 
royal forests which remained yield^ an 
average profit of £8,000 a year, as against an 
actual loss in 1846—7 — 8, due to former mis- 
management. Some' have be^sold, as Sher- 
wood to the Duke of Grafton, ^d some opened 
out to agriculture, as lar^. parts of Windsor. 
The office of Woods and Forests was separated 
from the department of Public Works in 1861. 
This b^ no means represents the whole result 
of their work, for much of the old forest 
domains are now classed as crown lands, and 
on thorn tho revenue has risen from £260,000, 
in 1863, to over £500,000, a sum whiiffi more 
than covers the King*s Civil List. It is 

3 liar that in this way those royal demesne 
, of which the forests once formed the 
main part, after straining therelations betw^n 
crown and people for centuries, and assisting 
unduly to mamify the prerogative, while 
they soon failed to add to its real strength, or 
materially to aid tho Exchequer, have at last 
been made to cover the cost of the monarch*s 
establishment. 

The Hundred RoUe (passim) ; Do)ns8day Book; 
Coke, Institutes, iv. 320—1 ; Manwood, Forest Lam 
(1005) ; Fifth Report of De^ty Keej er of Puhlio 
Records; Records of Conumwiimors of Woods and 
Forests, 1787— 1883, especially those for 1850 and 
1881 ; Calendars of State Papers (Domestic) under 
Jamee I. and Charles e^ecifdly Introduction 
to Calendar for 1634—5 ; Green, Making of Eng^ 
land; Pearson, Historical Maps of Fngland ; 
Stubbs, Select Charters; Stanford, Historical 
Map of England and Wales, [A. L. 8.] 

Forfeiture of Lands. ( l ) ForTkeason. 
Tho earliest law of treason, that of Alfred, 
enacted that if a man plotted against the 
king’s life, he should bo “liable m his life 
and in all that he has ; ’* and in the first 
detailed discussion of tho subject, that of 
Bracton {temp. Henry III.), forfeiture is set 
down as one of tho penalties. From this 
period tho law was unchanging until 1870. 
Tho traitor forfeited to tho crown for ever all 
his freehold lands, whether entailed or not, all 
rights to freehold lands which he then had or 
might afterwards acquire, and all interests in 
land for life or other term of years. Sentence of ^ 
forfeiture was rctro-active as far as the date 
of the act of treason; it theroforo annulled all , 
deeds of conveyance, &c., which might have/; 
been made since, but did not affect a 
jointure which had been settled on her pref*!' / 
viously. Dower, on tho other hand, was for- ■ 
feitod by 5 and 6 Edward VI. As forfeiture 
was a consequence of attainder, if the rebel 
was killed on the field, executed by martial 
law, or died before judgment waspronounced, 
his lands were not forfeited., in Scotland 
conviction for trmon did not bring with it 
forfeiture of entailed lands. At the Union it 
was thought necessarv to ixmke the law 
uniform in England and Scotland, but as this 
met wiih much opposition from the Scots, it 
was enacted (7 Anne) that though for the 



present forfeiture should follow treason in 
Gotland as in England, it should cease in 
both countries upon the death of the then 
Pretender. After a second Act immediately 
before the rebellion of *46 had secured the 
continuance of the penalty, the whole clause 
relating to tte ultimate cessation of forfeiture 
WM abolish^ by 30 George III. (2) Fob 
Mvrdek. The criminal forfeited to the crown 
only the profits of his entailed estates, and the 
possession for a year and a day with right of 
** waste” of lands in fee simple. After this 
the lands were escheated to the lord. Pos- 
session by the crown for a year and a day 
originally followed all convictions for felony, 
though it became customary to pay a compo- 
sition to prevent the use of the right of entry. 
By 64 George III. forfeiture for a year and 
a day was abolished for all felonies except 
treason and murder, and finally the Felony 
Act of 1870 abolished attainder and its con- 
sequent forfeiture altogether. Forfeiture of 
goods and chattels followed conviction for 
any felony, and did not need, as in the case of 
lands, to be preceded by attainder. This 
also was abolished in 1870. [W. J. A.] 

FonnaUf Andrew {d. 1522). A Scottish 
ecclesiastic and statesman of the early part of 
the sixteenth century. He became Bishop of 
Moray, was ambass^or to ratify the alliance 
of Scotland and England at the accession of 
Henry VIII., but soon after attached himself 
to France, was made Archbishop of Bourges, 
and persuaded James IV. to begin the war of 
1613 against England. In 1616 he was 
made Archbishop of St. Andrews at the re- 
quest of Albany. In 1617 he became one of 
the Council of Ecgency in Albany's absencOr 
Forman was able, versatile, and magnificent. 
He has been compared to Wolsey, but his 
want of fixed principle or policy make the 
comparison very unjust to the latter. 

Burton, Hist, of Scotland. 

romhain St. Genevieve, The Battle 
OF (1173), was one of the victories won by 
Henry II. over the rebellious barons who 
allied themselves with the French king. Here 
Bobert de Beaumont and his Flemish mer- 
cenaries were totally defeated by the Justiciar, 
Bichard de Lucy. Fomham is two miles 
from Bury St. Edmunds. 

Forrest, Hk., was an Observant Friar and 
confessor to Catherine of Aragon, a strong op- 
ponent of her divorce and of the royal ^pre- 
macy, and was executed in 1638, beinglhuhg 
in chains over a slow fire, so that his trea- 
son” and heresy should both receive; their 
legal punishment. t 

Forster, Wm. E. (6. 1818, d. 1686)^ 
was educated at the Friends’ School, Tj^n^ 
ham. In 1861 he was returned to Parliament 
in the Liberal interest for Bradford, ini 
Lord Bussell’s administration he was l][ndeiv 
.Secretary for the Colonies. As Vice<«>Preitident: 


of the Committee of Council on Education he 
passed the Education Bill (18761 through Ihe 
Commons. On Mr. Gladstones retirement 
in 1874 he was one of the candidates for 
riie Liberal leadership, but resigned in Lord 
Hartington’s fkvour. In 1880 he became 
Chief Secreta^ for Ireland, but resigned in 
1882 on Mr. Parnell’s release. He ardently 
supported the Northern cause in the American 
War of Secession, took a middle course in the 
Eastern Question (1876-78), and was keenly 
interested in Imperial Federation. 

Sir WemysB Beid, Life. 

Fort BnquOBlie was the most celebrated 
of the ring oz forts built by the French about 
the middle of the eighteenth century to con- 
nect Louisiana with Canada. It was situated 
in the upper valley of the Ohio. Against it, 
in 1766, General Braddock led his ill-fated 
expedition; but shortly after, the English 
conquered the fort and renam^ it Pittsburg, 
in honour of the great War Minister. It ic 
now, under its new name, the great seat of 
the American iron and coal tiades. 

Fort Srie, on Lake Ontario, was be- 
sieged and taken by the British troops, under 
Sir George Drummond, after the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, in 1814. 

Fort Georgo, on Lake Ontario, near 
Niagara, was the scene of frequent skirmishes 
during the American War of 1812-16. In 
1813 it was taken by the Americans from 
General Vincent, and was again invested by 
General Brown in the following year. 

Fort St. George. [Madras.] 

Fort Teviot, five miles south of Perth, 
was the capital of the old Fictish kingdom. 

Fort WiUiam, close to Inverlochy in 
South Inverness-shire, commands the sea entry 
to the Highlands, and was built in 1691 by 
General Mackay. It was successfully at- 
tacked by the Jacobites in 1716 and 1746. 

Fort William. [Calcutta.] 

Fortesene, Sir John (d. after 1476), 
was descended from an old Devonshire family, 
and in 1442 was made Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. He was a strong partisan of 
the Lancastrian cause, and in the first Par- 
liament of Edward IV. was attainted of high 
treason. He fled to Scotland, and afterwaids 
to F^^ce^ where he became the tutor of the 
young Pmee Edward, for whose instruction 
he wrote his famous work. Be Zaudihus 
Legum Anglia , He was present at the battle 
of Tewkesbury, and in 1473 obti^ed a re- 
versal of his attainder by retracting what he 
had written against Edward IV.’s title to the 
drown. His book (best ed., Plummer’s, 1886} 
is of much interest, from its. picture of a 
constitutional ideal that had almost been 
realised in the preceding generation. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. ; Foss, Judges. 
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Vortioo, was a name ^Tea to tb^ 
Iriah forty-sbiliing freeholders m the early 
part of the nineteenth oentury. The Irish 
election law had ney«r been altered, and in old 
days, when the landowners could depend on 
their tenantry, it had been a favourite praetice 
with them to increase them, in order to have 
more voters under their control. In 1826, 
however, in two cases they followed the 
priests and 0’Ck)nnell, and threw out 
two landlords’ candidates. In 1828 they re- 
turned O’Connell for Clare, In 1829 the 
Emancipation Bill was accompanied by a 
measure raising the franchise to £10, and 
thus sweeping them awa^. O’Connell was 
much blamed for not raising his voice on 
their behalf, but , he was probably afraid to 
endanger Emancipation. 

Vortremi was a province of Celtic 
Scotland, comprising the districts of Menteith 
and Stratheme, and extending from tho Forth 
to the Tay. After the re-establishment of the 
Pictish power by the victory of Nectansmere, 
tho name Fortrenn began to be used as 
synonymous with the kingdom of the Piets. 

F088 Way was a Homan road, probaMy 
running from llchcster to Lincoln, crossed 
by the Ermine Street. Another road in 
Dorsetshire had the samo name. [Boman 
Eoads.] 

Guest, The Four Roman Waye (Originee 
CelticoB, vol. it). 

Foster, Siu John, was sent in 1565, in 
conjunction with the Earl of Bedford, 
on a mission to Mary Queen of Scots, on 
behalf of the Earl of Murray. In tho 
rebellion of tho riorthern earls, 1669, ho did 
good service on the royal side, and in the 
following year harried Teviotdale. In 1572 
he was charged, as Warden of the Middle 
Marches, with the duty of superintending 
the execution of Thomas, Earl of Northum- 
berland. In 1585 ho was taken prisoner by 
Ker of Ferniehurst, the Warden of tho Scotch 
Marches, near Biccarton. 

Fosterage, The Custom of. The Irish 
in medisBA^ times were remarkable for 
their affection for their foster-children, and 
Giraldus Camhrensis goes so far as to say 
“ That the Irish lo^ed their foster-children, 
and were cruel to their own relations.” 
Fosterage was one of the chief means by 
which they infliiencq^ their conquerors, 
and the Statute of Kilkenny in . 1367, 
and several other statutes, were passed to 
prevent this form of degeneracy. Sir J. 
Davis says of it, “Yet in Ireland they put 
away all their children to fosterage, tho 
potent and rich men selling, the meaner 
sort buying, the nursing of childTOn, and the 
reason is because, in the opinion of this 
people, fosterage hath always been a stronger 
than blood, and the foster-children 
do love ft ud are beloved of their foster-fathers 
and sept more than of their own natural 


parents and kindred, and do participate their 
means more frankly, and do adhere to them 
with more affection and constancy.” The 
Statute of Kilkenny had made fosterage with 
the Iri^ high treason, but the custom con- 
tinued till Cromwell’s tim^f 

Giraldus Caubrensis, Expu^ Hib . ; Davis, 
Dieoovery ; Moore, fiist, of ^knd ; O’Curry, 
Manners and Cvstoma of the Ancient Irish, 

Fotheringay Ca8tle, in Northampton- 
shire, was founded after the Norman Conquest 
W Simon de Liz, and subsequently rebuilt by 
Edmund Langley, Duke of York. In 1462 it 
was the scene of the birth of Richard III,; 
after the discovery of Babington’s plot, Mary 
Queen of Scots was confined, tried, and 
executed in Fotheringay Castle, It was 
entirely demolished by order of James I. 

Fougdres, The Capture op (1449), was 
made by a body of English troops with the 
connivance of the Dukes of Somerset and 
Suffolk in flagrant violation of tho truce 
which had been made between England and 
France. Foug6re8, which is situated in 
Brittany, close to the Frontiers of Normandy 
and Maine, was at this time a place of great 
wealth, and by its capture the English 
obtained enormous booty, but the glaring 
breach of faith threw the Duke of Brittany 
into the arms of Fnmce, and hastened the 
expulsion of the English from Normandy, 
completed in 1450, 

J. Gairdnor, Introduction to Paeton Lettm, 

Foundling Hospital, The (Dublin), 
had largo private funds amounting to £16,000 
a year; about 120 noblemen and gentlemen 
were on its committee. Yet when Do Blac- 
quiore, in 1789, moved for a committee of 
inquiry, a motion which Grattan (q.v.) re- 
sisted unsuccessfully, the most tonible mis- 
management was exposed. It was discovered 
that out of 2,180 children sent to the institu- 
tion in one year, 2,087 had disappeared, and 
that each child cost the public £120. The 
committee also had never had a quorum, 
except when a place was to be given away. 

Four Masters, The Chronicle of the, 
was written by Michael, Conary, and Cucogry 
O’Clerighe, and Fearfeafa O’Mulconry, whn 
compiM in Irish, from original documents, 
the annals of Ireland from 2242 b.c. to a.d. 
1616. The writers did their work in a 
Franciscan monastery in Donegal in 1632-36, 
under tho patronage of Fergus O’Gara, a 
native chieftain. Nearly all the MSS. t^y 
used were lost in the conflicts of the next few 
years. The work is the most important of 
the collections of early Irish annals, though, 
of course, largely mythical. 

The work, printed in O'Conor, Berum Hiher* 
nicarum Smptords, vol. iii., has been translsted 
and edited by J. O^Donovan, 1848. 

Fonrmigni# The Battle op (145(^, was 
one pf the last battles of the Hundred Years’ 
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uimr Sir T. Kyriol to rein^rce the Bake of 
Somerset, and the French under Bkhemont. 
The English were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter. This defeat ^decided the fate ctf Kor- 
inandy, whiclLyas reconquered by the French 
in the coursdW the same year. 

Fliwier, SiH Hbnrt. [Wolverhampton, 
Viscount.] 

FoaCy Charles Jambs (3. 1749, d. 1806), 
was the second son of Henry Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland. Educated at Eton and Oxford, 
he afterwaids travelled on the Continent, and 
while still in Italy, he was returned M.P. for 
klidhurst,, as a supporter of Lord North. 
His success was immediate, and was the more 
readily assured since he took the side of the 
majority. His brilliant and reckless support 
was rewarded by his appointment in Feb., 
1770, as a junior Lord of the Admiralty. 
This position he retained for two years, and 
then, after attacking Lord North with much 
warmth on the Ohur<ih Nullum Tempus Bill, 
in Feb., 1772, he resig^ned, and thus felt him- 
self at liberty to oppose the Royal Marriage 
Act. He was again taken into the ministry 
as a Lord of the Treasury; but his fiery 
spirit was too independent to allow him to 
remain long in any subordinate post. Ho in- 
stituted a mutiny in the government ranks, 
which resulted in Lord North’s defeat. 
Henceforth, his great social influence and 
greater debating powers were enlisted on the 
Wliig side. He openly opposed Lord North’s 
ministry, especially in regard to their Ameri- 
can policy, and at once became a recognised 
leader of the Whigs, and a close friend of 
Burke, whose views he now began to share. 
In 1779 he made a most violent attack upon 
Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and moved that he might be excluded 
from the king’s councils. He had now come 
to be the acknowledged leader of the Oppott- 
tion in the House of Commons; and was 
selected by the Radical electors of West- 
minster as their champion along with Admiral 
Rodney. He still continued to attack the 
ministry with the fiercest invectives, and 
even threatened Lord North with impeach- 
ment. In 1782 Lord Rockingham formed a 
cabinet, in which Fox was one of the Secre- 
taries of State. With Lord Rockingham’s 
death in July, Fox’s share in the government 
came to an end. He distrusted Shelbum(i| and 
wittld not serve under him. Before a year 
was passed, Shelburne, unable to withjiand 
the strictures with which Fox greeted hia 
peace proposals, resigned ; and Fox becai^ the 
colleague of Lord North, as Secretary of mte, ' ' 
under the nominal lead of the Duke of l^rt-. 
land. An alliance so unnatural could n^last,' 
long, and the government was defeated onyx’s 
Inma Bill, chiefly Ihrough the king^ainflti^ee. I 
Alter the dismissal of the CV)aHtlon 


Pitt came iu'^vith a minoiity to boek him; hut 
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the factious and vrkdent oppo8iti<m which Im 
offered to all Pitt’s measura. Pitt soon be* 
came firmly establilihed in hia podidon ; but 
Fox continued to harass him with attacks at 
every point. He oj^sed bis India Bill, and 
tried to make capitedout of Pitt’s measures lor 
the relief of Irelazid. In 1786 he obtained a 
splendid opportunity of cflsplaying his olo> 
quence and abilities in the prosecutton of 
Warren Hastings ; hut in this ^eat trial he 
seems to have been eclipsed by his illustrious 
companions. Two years later he warmly 
espoused the unconstitutional position desired 
by the Prince of Wales on the emstion of 
the Regency Bill, but he was baffled by the 
patient resolution of Pitt. In 1789 came the 
news of the destruction of the Bastille. Fox 
at once hailed with delight what he deemed 
the uprising of an opprea^ people. In 1791 
he passed the celebrated Libel Bill. With 
greatly diminished following, Fox still con- 
tinuea to watch with sympathy and en- 
thusiasm the course of the Revolution in 
France, and furiously opposed the notion of 
w&r with that country. In 1796 he employed 
his most vehement eloquence in opposing in 
vain the Sedition and Treason Bills. Seeing 
that he could effect nothing. Fox retired in 
1797 into domestic privacy at St. Anne’s Hill. 
In 1804, on the resignation of Addington, Pitt, 
well aware of his difficulties, was very anxious 
to fonn a cabinet on a broad basis, where 
faction might be sunk in patriotism. With 
this object in view he desired the co-operation 
of Fox ; but the king would not hear of it. 
On Jan. 26, ISOG, Pitt died, and the king 
at length overcame his prejudices and had 
recourse to the Opposition, out of which 
a ministry was formed with Lord Gren- 
ville as Prime Minister, and Fox as Foreign 
Secretary. Fox now abandoned his pas- 
sionate longing for peace with France before 
the necessity of saving Europe ; and in his 
efforts to achieve this object, he was as 
resolute as Pitt. But Napoleon took ad- 
vantage of his still strong desire for peace to 
carry out his own schemes for the conquest of 
Europe; and the fatal indecision of the 
ministry left Prussia umgded to oppose Napo- 
leon’s combinations, and to be defeated at 
Jena. Death, however, came to Fox just in 
time to save him fropi witnessing the over- 
throw- of his most cherished hopes. While 
negotiatiai68 were still pending between 
England, !^nce, and Russia, Fox died Sept. 
13, 1806. To a real passion for liberty, very 
imusual with eighteenth century A^igs, Fox 
added honesty, manline^ and consummate 
eloquence. His sweet disj^ition effaced the 
memory of his private irregularities; hia 
general straightforwardness atoned for ocoa* 
sional laddousness. 

Lord BuiscSl, nf Toz; Trevelyui, flkrly 
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"Stef focHABB (<{. 1^28}^ Bidbop of Win- 
diesto, was bom at Grantham, and, by the 
favonr of Oardinal Morton, made Bishop of 
Exeter, Durham, and Winmester, in succes- 
eipn. He was a prominent minister and diplo* 
matist under both Henry VII. and his son, 
until thrown into the elbMe by Wolsey. He 
was also zealous for the “New laming,'* 
Slid founder of Corpus Ghristi College, Oxford, 
and several schools. 

Fox. SiB SThPHBN (d, 1627, d. 1716), was 
of humble stock, and began life as a choir 
boy at Salisbury. Thence he became a 
member of Lord Percy’s household, and took 
some share on the Cavalier side in the Great 
Eobellion. Clarendon persuaded Charles II. 
when in exile to make Fox his business 
manager— an office he filled with great dis- 
creetness. He made the scanty finances of the 
exile adequate to support him. After the 
Eestoration his promotion was rapid. He was 
made Paymaster, Master of the Horse, and 
Lord of the Treasury, sitting in the House as 
member for Salisbury. He became very rich. 
Despite his gratitude to the Stuarts, his name 
appeared on every commission of William 
III.’s Treasury. He took a largo part in the 
foundation of Chelsea Hospital. Of his two 
sons, Stephen became Lord Ilchester, and 
Henry became Lord Holland and father of 
C. J. Fox. 

Trevelyan, Early Life ef C. J. For. 

Foxe, John {b. 1516, d, 1687), the mar- 
tyrologist, was compelled to quit England 
during the Manan persecution, but on the 
accession of Elizabeth returned, and was 
made a canon of Salisbury. A friend of 
many of the most noted men of the age, Foxe 
would have obtained the highest dignities of 
the Church had he renounced his Calvinistic 
views. His Acts and Monuments^ commonly 
known as the Book of Martyrs (first published 
in 1663) is a vast but prejudiced and un- 
critical compilation of the annals of martyr- 
dom, which, though containing much useful 
matter, is too unsSe a guide for the historian 
to follow, unless substantiated from other 
sources. 

Fraaoe. Relations with. Long before 
Prance, in the modem sense, was constituted, 
England had frequent dealings with the 
territory now known by that nrtme. The^ old 
English monarchs were often in close relations 
with the Carlovingian Emperors. [Empibb, 
Rblations with.] French history strictly 
begins in 987, when Hugh Capet, Duke of 
the French, assumed the crown of the Caro* 
lings, and, like Harold, founded a.monarchy, 
national in idea but feudal in reality. The 
tbmiddi^ntof therOoriovingianldiii^by the 


Norman dukes was among the chief causes 
of Hugh Capet’s success; but there was a 
natural enmity between the weak suzerain 
and the mighty vassal that transferred itself 
to England when William of Normandy be- 
came English king. French ideas, manners, 
military system, architecture even, bad 
already come into England wUh Edward the 
Confessor. After the Uonqu'^st the governing 
classes were practically Frenchmen. But the 
political relations with the French monarchy, 
Which it is our main business to trace here, 
were necessarily determined by William’s 
hostility to the Parisian king. The subse- 
quent national hostility between France and 
England sprang much more largely from the 
uneasy relations of the early Capetians to 
their over-powerful vassals than from English 
dislike to what was French. William I. 
fought against Philip I. for the possessidn of 
the Voxin, and met his death during the 
campaign. In 1094, Philip vainly helped 
Duke ^bert against William II., and again, 
in 1097, fought with the English king about 
the Vexin. Louis VI. was a more redoubt- 
able antagonist than the weak Philip. But 
the reunion of England and Normandy after 
1106 made Louis’ efforts to weaken Henry 
fruitless, and the Treaty of Gisors (1113) 
ended the war for a time. But in two or 
three years the war was renewed, until the 
English victory at Brennevillo (1119), and the 
mediation of Calixtus II., produced another 
peace. The subsequent efforts of Louis were 
of little importance. The reign of Stephen 
suspended foreign relations; but Henry JI., 
from the verj’’ fact that ho ruled more of 
France than the French king himself, was 
the more likely to be his unwilling vassal. 
In 1159 Henry was involved in the War of 
Toulouse, but in refusing to wage open war 
with his lord, Louis VII., showed a scruple 
that was not experienced by Louis, who never 
lost an opportunity of attacking Henry — 
c.y., in 1167 — 8, during the Becket quarrel; 
in 1173—4, when Louis helped the younger 
Henry to revolt against his father, and set 
on foot a powerful but unsuccessful coalition 
against the Angevin. Later in the reign, when 
Ix>ui8 stirred up Richard and John against 
their father, the relations of England and 
Franco for the first time assumed that 
aspect of lasting hostility that influenced all 
subsequent histoiy\ The temporary suspen- ^ 
sioii of enmity for crusading purposes — the 
joint Crusade of Richard I. and, Philip" 
Augustus [Crusades] — led only to iK'"quatil||||t 
in Palestine, and Philip’s premature return^ 
to arrange attacks on Normandy. John^' 
Philip's old ally, became his enemy on his 
accession to the throne. Philipps conquest 
of Normandy in 1204, his aUiance ^ with 
Innocent III. against the excommunicated 
English king, the crowning victory of Bou- 
vines (July 27, 1214) ever every brandi 
of the German racei sufficiently indicate the 



r^aHons of England and Fiance nnder John. briUiant tietoriee, Edwald ill. ‘toced!^ on t&e 

But 80 li^le national opposition uras.^exo ab » Frisch the TlCaty of .Bfhtigi^ , 

yet that the revolted barons, ehra^ at Charles Y, piofiting by Edwai^s dotage, said 

^ d<dui’8 mndiation of the Great Charter, the minority of Ricnai:4n.sjrec<mqueren attha 

incited Fhilip’s son Louis to avenge their had won save Calais, llie niarriage Of 

wrongs, and occupy their throne. Nothing II. with Isabella of France, in 1^7, ooihcid'- 

but John's opportune death and the wisdom ing with that monarch’s arbitral^ strode for 

of Pembroke oauld have saved England tern absolutism, marks a curious approtimati<^ 

at least a temporary union with France. between the two countries^ dunng the pauho 

Though the resmts were not at first ap- between the acts of the great struggle. It led 
parent, the separation of England and Nor- to the friendfi^p of the Armagnacs for the 

mandy had ' revolutionised the relations of deposed Bichard which was, j^rhapt, the he- 

England and France. The countries hence- ginning of that Anglo-Burgundion alliance 

forth pursued a separate course. The feudal that alone made possible the brilliant sue* 

hostility became national. England became cesses of Henry V. Under him the second 

conscious of national identity. Though heroic period of the Hundred Years’ War waa 

French still in manners and speech, the barons fought, and the Treaty of Troyei (142^ made 

of England were no longer French in Henry son-in-law and successor of the b^nclt 

feeling. Strengthened by the annexations of monarch. Edward III. had the assistance of 

Philip Augustus, the French monarchy was the feudal south, but Henry Y. was the eUy of 

now a sufficient basis for the development the monarchical north of jBb:unce, a different 

of French national sentiment. One thing native faction contributix\g to each king’s 

alone retarded this change of relation— the success. Thereafter the minority of Henry V I. 

retention of Guienne by Henry HI. and his and the national enthusiasm engendered by 

successor. In consequence of this there was the Maid of Orleans, led to the loss not of 

still a feudal element in the relations of Eng- Paris only or of Normandy, but of the ancient 

land and France. Besides being English possession of Guienne. The death of Talbot» 

monarchs, Henry III. and*even Edward I. m 1453, ended the Hundred Years* War and 

were also feudal potentates in the separatist the hopes of English domination in France, 

south. In both aspects they were equally Calais, Edward III.’s groat prize, alone ro- 

hostile to the Parisian monarchs. mained of all the conquests. 

Under Henry III. — in whose reign a new The question of peace or war with Franco 
importation of French manners, and the great was now one of the chief’ points of dispute 

absorption of French words in the English between the court and constitutional pames. 

tongue occurred — the struggle for Poitou, lost The impopularity of Suffolk, and the popu- 

in about 1229 by the English and in vain larity of xork, were largely the result of their 

attacked in 1242, was counterbalanced by the adopting a statesmanlike and popular view 

conscientious moderation of Louis IX., which respectively. But the alliance, first of the 

led to his selection as mediator between Henry Lancastrians, then of Warwick, with Franco, 

and the barons in 1264. But the Miso of forced Edward IV., however unwillingly, to 

Amiens disgusted the national party, and led the Burgundian alliance ; and though Charles 

the way to the struggle of Edwam I. and the Bold's abandonment of his cause led to 

Philip the Fair; while the rival claims of theTreaty of Pecquignyfl475) and friendship 

English and Angevin claimants to the Sicilian with Louis XL, yet before Edward's death 

throne had added previously a new element that monarch had repudiated the English 

of difference. I'et, in 1286, Edward mediated alliance. In vain Bichard HI. sought the 

between Franco and Aragon, though his friendship of France. Charles YIII., no less 

award was repudiated. In 1294 a great war than Francis of Britanny, helped Henry of ^ 

began, during which Edward for a time lost Richmond to the throne ; though Henry 

Gascony’, and in which Scotland, then VII.’s constant Spanish policy, the war of 

struggling against Edward for national in- the Breton succession, and the French support 

dependence, first became the hereditary ally of Warbeck, despite th® Treaty of Etaples 

of fVance. In 1297 the war ended, and in U492), show that the normal hostility of 

1299 Boniface YIII.’s mad action led to England and France still continued, 

the definite Treaty of Chartres. Edward II., With Hoqry VIII. a new era in foreign 
though parried to the sister of Charles TV., relations began. Instead of the long-standing 
:. :Mi int^difficulties with that monarch in traditional poli^ of the Middle Ages, the 
, iS 54 ; the revolution of 1327, however, policy of interests begins with the establish- 
these into the background. > ment of the political system of Europe, the 

In 1328 the old line of French kings die|l doctrine of the balance of power, and .the 

out, and the accession of Philip of Yaloi growth of modem diplomacy. In the Aly 

was contested by Edward HI. as the son <x part of his reign, Henry was eager to win 

Isabella. In 1337 French help to Scotlax^' a^w Crecys and Agincourts at the expense oi 

led Edward to prosecute his claim by^arm# tlie traditional enemy. But besides this,;^li 

So began the Hundred Teare^ War betweep. ]|Sw motive— the desire of adjusting the 

) and England. After a period (f 1|^06 in Italy-led Henry to Join the Was 
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oi the Holy Leagae against France (1511-- ] 
*1^14), For Bt few years old and new motives 
eoinciiied to keep Henry true to his traditional 
ho^Hty) and the first war of Francis I. and 
Carles V. (^521 — 1629) saw Henry again the 
enOmy of fVance. But the negotiations of 
1520 clearly show that Henry’s main motive 
h^ teference to the political exi^ncies of the 
moment, rather than to any traditional theory 
of policy. The withdrawal of England from 
, the war, after the battle of Pavia (1525), tho 
moment that Charles had an overwhelming 
advantage, illustrates Henry’s regard for the 
balance of power. The alliance with France in 
1526, the long and wearisome negotiations to 
enlist Franco on the side of Henry’s divorce, 
equally indicate the new state of things. 
Francis played Henry false, and deserved the 
English attack in 1543, which, successful 
during Henry’s life, led to disastrous failure 
during the weak rule of Somerset. Northum- 
berland was the friend of France; but tho 
accession of hlary, with the .consequent 
Spanish alliance, was tho cause of a fresh 
war between the.two countries, during which 
France gained Calais. The Treaty of Cateau 
Cambresis (1559) ended the war, but the 
accession of Francis 1 f., the husband of Mary 
of Scotland, and tool of the Guises, and tho 
ambiguous compromise as to the restoration of 
Calais, kept alive the enmity. 

The Treaty of Cateau marked the beginning 
of a new era. Political considerations were 
subordinated to religious ones; and during 
Elizabeth’s reign, despite her personal feel- 
ings, the Huguenots were the natural allies, 
the Catholic League tho natural foes, .of 
the English. Tho accession of Henry TV. 
ended the active period of Catholic reaction, 
and led, for tho first time, to a hearty 
national alliance of Franco and England 
ag^iinst Spain. For the ne.xt half century 
religious liatrod of Catholicism, and politi<.‘al 
fear of tho overweening Spanish monarchy, 
continued to produce this approximation 
between the old rivals. James I.’s Spanish 
poUcy was unpopular and unsuccessful. 
*ln 1624 a French alliance was adopted, and 
Charles I.’s marriage with Louis XIII.’s 
sister, though it did not prevent the war of 
1627, kept the, two nations on fair terms 
during the- whole rdign of that monarch. 
Bicholieu’s underhanded support of tho Scots 
rather strengthened than weakened this po.si- 
tion. Tho vacillating foreign policy of the first 
Stuarts made it impossible for fixed relations, 
either friendly or hostile, to be established ; and 
it was reserved for Cromwell to revive the 
foreign policy of Elizabeth, and, in league 
with Mamrin, to humble effectually the pride 
of Spain. But Elizabethan policy was now 
obsolete. Cromwell’s friendship with France 
is largely responsible for tho aggressions of 
liOuis XIV. Under Clarendon, who closely 
followed Cromwell in foreign policy, the same 
policy of FrcnchaDiaacebe^measoiurceof that 


minister’s unpopularity. The Triple Alliance 
(1667) of the Cabal was the beginning of the 
policy of cqmbined resistance to Louis XIV., of ^ 
which ultimately England was to be tile centre. 
But Catholic and despotic leanings, love of 
bribes, and fear of decided action, kept Eng- 
land’s general influence on tho side of France, 
so long as Charles II. and James II. were on the 
throne. Only under Danby, when the Orange; 
marriage and the decided action of 1677 were 
effected, did England in any vigorous way set 
itself against French aggressions. The great 
development of French influence on literature, 
culture, manners, and fashions helped to 
maintain this French friendship. But with the 
Revolution of 1688, the prince who was at 
the centre of the European opposition to the 
universal monarchy of Louis XIV. became 
King of England, and the addition of the whole 
weight of England to tlie coalition led to the 
ultimate defeat of Franco. The war of 1688 
— 1697 [Ryswick, Tuxaty of]J prepared tho 
way for the War of the Spanish Succession 
(1702 — 1713). Tho well-contested defeats 
of William, and the crowning victories of 
Marlborough, broke up tho power of Franco, 
even when the connection of the dethroned 
Stuarts with France, and the doctrine of 
laissez-faire in European politics, kept up a 
French party in tho country, which secured 
the conclusion of tho Treaty of Utrecht (1713). 
This Tory alliance with France, strangely 
cnough,endured for twenty-five years of Whig 
ministry. Tho Regent, Philip of Orleans, 
and the ministers of George I., were, from 
widely different reasons, equally anxious for* 
its maintenance. Philip drove away the Pre- 
tender from France, and, in 1717, the Triple 
Alliance of England, Holland, and France 
was effected to maintain the Treaty of Utrecht, 
against the efforts of tho reviving monarchy 
of Si)ain. The peace policy of Walpole and 
Flcury kept this state of things alive. It 
was during this period of unity that the close 
literary and philosophic intercourse between 
France and England, which was to make the 
doctrines of Locke and Newton the common 
property of Europe, was effected. But the 
revival of Hpjiin was not very real. When 
prosperity visited France anew, her ministers 
were anxious to revive the schemes of Louis 
XIV., and, besides regard for the political 
balance of Europe, the rivalry of England 
and France in America and India, the efforts 
of both nations at (‘olonial expansion, proved a 
new and <loep-seatod source of hostili^jpt ThitfUt 
in the War of tho Austrian Succession (17* 
— 1748), and still more in the Seven Years’ 
War ( 1756 — 1763 ), England and France were, 
again involved in war. The glories of Pitt’s, 
great ministry led to tho vast extension of 
the Indian and colonial empire of England, 
even though the desire of George III. to 
leave foreign politics alone, and devote him- 
self to tho restoration of the royal power, led 
to the premature Peace of Paris CI763), For 
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th6 next lew years there was mace, but 
little cordiality, between France ana Ehgland. 
, At liu9t peace was broken by the fSiench, 
who openly helped the revolted oolonists 
of America (1778). A fierce war was 
i^ow waged between that year and 1782, 
terminate by the Peace of Versailles. 
During the next few vears Pitt kept on good 
terms with a nation already on the verge of a 
revolution ; although acts like his intervention 
in Holland would, in more fiery times, have 
led Prance into war. But Pitt’s famous com- 
mercial treaty with France (1786), which 
revived ii trade between two countries fast 
drifting into commercial as well as political 
alienation, is the chief mark of his French 
policy, and the “ Anglomania ” in France of 
the period antecedent to the Revolution was 
one efioct of the increase of pacific relations. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution France 
and England wore on better terms than since 
the days of Walpole. That event, hailed by 
all but a few as the beginning of a brighter 
state of things in France, brought the nations 
still nearer together in sympathy. But it 
was soon scon that the course of the French 
Revolution was very diff erefnt to what had been 
hoped for. Very early Burke sounded the alarm, 
ana the growing ascendency of the Jacobins 
soon confirmed his prophecy. Hencefoith. 
sympathy with the Revolution was attended 
with social ostracism, and remained only with 
the few staunch Whigs who still followed 
Fox as their leader, or with professed 
Radicals and agitators. In 1793 the groat 
war of England against the Revolution 
began, and continued with but two slight 
breaks (the few months after the Treaty of 
Amiens, and the few months of Napoleon’s 
captivity in Elba) until 1815. It became 
in turns a w^ar of reactionary propapinda 
which would make no peace with a 
“ regicide ” Directory, a hopeless struggle for 
the balance of power in Europe against the 
aggressions of Napoleon, and finally an hermc 
defence of the English nation, and in a sense 
of . the principle of nationality generally, 
against the lord of all Europe. In 1816 tno 
restoration of the Bourbons ended, so far as 
was possible, the ivork of the Revolution, and 
a common attachment to some at least of the 
principles of the Holy Alliance united Tory 
England with the men of the Restoration. 
Since 1815 a slow but growing cordiality has 
replaced the old tradition of international 
)»W.|lbn several occasions relations hate 
^^ome extremely strained. The Spanish 
Marriage Project of Louis Philippe, t^e 
question of the Lebanon, the ill-regulatid 
ambition of Napoleon III. [VoLCNTBijh 
Coups!, and, more recently, the Egyptian 
difficulties and the jealousies of French 
colonial enthusiasm, have produced unpleii^r 
antne^ses that at an earlier period woiud 
j doubtless have ended in war. But Nai^lelti 
111. fiofdly determined on the English allian^ 


and the common Crimean and ChioaM WarA 
and still more, Cobden’s famotiit coxhmercla;l 
treaty, developed more Mendly feelings^ 
which in Etigland, aA least, axe weR e^br . 
lished, and have issued in the international 
agreement of 1904; dealing with the principal 
recurring causes of friction. 

In English, Dean Xitohin’s SiMory of Francs 
gives the best aenevsl aooonnt of Fiench 
histoxy. The oompendlam of K. Th. Lavall4e, 
and M. Henri tfariiu** fuller Histoire d« Froacs, 
are standard French authorities. Von Banke’s 
works are the fullest for the international 
dealings of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, espeoially bis HUAory of England and 
FraniCmscM QeBchimU, 

Jfranolliso. [Election.] 

Francis, John, a youth of 19, shot at 
Queen Victoria (3ilay 30. 1842), for which ha 
was condemned to oxecuiion, but the sentence 
was commuted to pen^ servitude for life. 
The absurdity of indicting such a man as « 
traitor led to an Act punishing such cases by 
imprisonment and whipping. 

Francis, Sir Philip (5. 1740, d. 1818), 
entered the Indian Civil Service, and was 
sent, in 1774, to Bengal, as a member of the 
now council appointed under the Act of 
1773. He distinguished himself by the 
violence of his opposition to Wairen Hast- 
ings. Returning to England in 1781, he 
entered Parliament in 1784, where he joined 
the Opposition, and stimulated Hastings’s 
impeachment. Many, including Lord Mac- 
aulay, have regarded him as the author of 
the LetUris of Junius. [Junius.] 

Frank Almoign {libera eleemosyna, i.c., 
free alms), was the name of a peculiar species 
of clerical tenure. The general condition of 
grants of land in frank almoigU was, that the 
grantees should pray or say mass for the 
grantor and his kin ; but no particular service 
was specified. It was a ‘‘nobler” tenure 
than the analogous tenure by divine service, 
in which the service was fixed. Frank al- 
moign was always an exceptional tenure, Os 
the great bulk of Church lands were held by 
ordinary lay tonuro, such as knight-service 
and socage. The Act of 12 Car. II. exempted 
this tenure from abolition. 

Frank-pledge, Frithbork, or (in the 
North) Tenmannetale, was an association 
of ten men, under the borh8^€aldor, frith^‘horge- 
headf or capital pledge^ who were to be standing 
securities for each other, bound to produce 
any one of t^ir number if called upon by the 
law to do so, and, if he is unable, liable to 
pay for what he has done amiss unless they can 
purge themselves from all complicity in the 
matter. The associations were called tWiings^ 
and every man was obliged to be a member of 
one such body. The frank-pledge may be 
regarded as a sort of artificial prolongation of 
fhe family tie, or, as based on the principle of 
fhe law of Athelstan, that every man should 
liaveasecurityforhim. Thislawef Athelstan’^ 
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dre-e&acted with additioiu hy "EAgea and 
Omute, resulted in the frank^pledge, which 
we first find described in the so-call^ laws of 
Edf^ard the Oonfemr--and, therefore, to have 
been not earlier th^ the Conquest. The Vitfw 
Fmnk^pUdgk was an im|>ortant item of 
business in the local courts, and ultimately 
TOYerted to the court leet. In later views 
the capital pledge and other representatives of 
the tithing often had the duty of representing 
their township in the shire moot. This 
brought together the conceptions of township 
;and tithing, and in this, says Dr. Stubbs, was 
the chief historical importance of the frank* 
jpledge. 

Stubbs, Hist,, especially i., § 41. with 

tbe references there given : Palgrave, English 
Commonwealth; K. Maurer, Kritische Uebersehau, 

Frederick, Prince of Wales (d. 1707, 
4i, 1761), was the son of George II. and 
Garolino of Anspach. Before coming to 
England, he quan‘olled with his father be- 
cause his intended marriage with Princess 
Wilhelmina of Prussia was broken off. On 
his arrival in England he joined the i>arty 
that was in opposition to Walpole, taking 
Bolingbroke as his political ^adviser. Tho 
Jdea of a Fatriot King was written by that 
statesman as a guide for the prince when 
ho should ascend the throne. In 1736 Frede- 
rick married Augusta of 8axe-Ooburg; but 
this did not tend to tho union of the royah 
family. He demanded (1736) that his income 
ehould be fixed by Parliament. The king’s 
overtures were rejected ; and after an animated 
debate, the ministers were victorious. Tho 
prince thereupon hurried his wife from 
Hampton Coui-t to the empty palace of St, 
James’s, when she was on the point of giving 
birth to a child. For this the prince was 
peremptorily ordered by George to leave tho 
court; Queen Caroline remained implacable, 
refusing to see him on her death-bed, 
Frederick withdrew to Norfolk House, in 8t. 
James’s Square, and became the leader of the 
Opposition. On the fall of Walpole Frederick 
headed the Opposition as they went to pay 
their respects at court ; but his reception by 
the king was merely formal. No reconcilia- 
tion was effected, and tho prince continued to 
oppose the ministry qnd court until his death. 

Free Cknroli of Scotland, The, was 
formed in 1843 by the “ Disruption ” from 
the* Established Church of a large body of 
ministers and laymen. The Tory government, 
at the end of Queen Anne’s time, passed 
(1712) an Act restoring patronage in Scot- 
land. It was extremely unpopular at the 
time, and since has been the chronic cause 
of the various schisms of the Church of 
Scotland. Yet the patronage conferred by 
the Act gave onl;jf a recognised right to the 
benefice and its emoluments. The spiritual 
office of pastor could only be added to this 
by the ** call ” of the parishioners ; but this 
call ’’ was frequently nommal, and, if but a 
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few parishioners would make it, forced 
settlement ’* of the pres^teo could be effected. 
The beginning of the nineteenth century saw 
the acquisition by the Evangelical party 
of a majority in the General Assembly over 
the Moderates or Latitudinarians. In 1834 
tho Assembly passed the Veto Ziztr, which de- 
clared it to be a fundamental article of tho 
Church’s doctrine that no minister ^ould be 
intruded into a parish against the will of tho 
people, and declared that a majority of male 
heads of families, full members of the Church, 
should be able to bar an obnoxious presentee. 
This was an attempt to make the call a 
reality in aU cases. Before long this Act 
created litigation in the Court of Session, 
as well as great controversy on the relation 
of the ecclesiastical and civil powers. At 
Auchterarder, the call of the presentee was 
signed by two heads of families only, while 
the great majority of the parish expressed 
vehement dissent. Yet the Court of Session 
declared the presentment legal under the 
Patronage Act, and the House of Lords, on 
appeal, confirmed their decision ; while at the 
same time the Scotch judges were accused of 
extending their jurisdiction on other, points 
into spiritual matters cognisable by the 
Church alone. In 1842, after tedious litiga- 
tion, the Auchterarder case was finally ’de- 
cided. In May, 1843, at the time of the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly, four hundred 
and twenty ministers, led by Dr. Chalmers, 
the most famous clergyman of his day, left 
the Established Church; and, leaving the 
hall of tho Assembly, met in another room, as 
the first General Assembly of the Free Church, 
with Chalmers as Moderator. The bulk of 
their congregations followed them. UTie or- 
ganising power of Chalmers, shown from tho 
first by the 8ustentation Fund for ministers* 
salaries, and the scheme for the education of 
tho clergy of the new Church, triumphed 
over the financial and social difficulties of the 
new imderhiking. In four years seven 
hundred Free churches were built. The Free 
Church simply repr9duced in doetrine, dis- 
cipline, and organisation the Established 
Church; save that, of course, tho right of 
appointment to benefices was strictly con- 
fined to tho congregation, and the **Eras- 
tian ” dependence on tho State avoided ; 
though, as a thcorj’’, tho “ voluntary princi- 
ple ” was repudiated by these Hildebrands of 
the Reformed Church. . 

In 1900 the United Free ChurchSfef Seqt*? 
land was formed by tho union between ^e 
Free Church and the United Presbyterians, 
A small minority of the Free V^hurdi 
Assembly, however, maintaining that the 
union was ultra vires, claimed the property, 
vested in the Free Church, and ultimately 
appealed to the House of Lords, which up* 
held their contention. The decision creaM 
such widespread discontent, that Govern- 
ment in 1906 appointed a committee of 
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inquiry. Following on the commistfioners’ 
ifeport, an Act of Parliament was passed 
under which an Executlre Commission allo- 
cated the property, etc., as between the two 
dhorches. 

Subordinate Standards of the Free Church; 
Hanna, Life of Chalmers; Annals of ihe Disrupt 
Hon ; Pauli, Englisohe OeischieMe sett 1816 , 

[T. F. T.]. 

Areeliold. The term liberum tene- 
mentum,** ‘‘ free tenement,” appears soon after 
Domesday in the sense of land held by a fire- 
man by a free tenure, f.s., by knight-service 
or socage. It was thus opposed to base or 
villein tenure. Freeholds were granted or 
conveyed by the process of feoffment, i.e.y an 
act of formal delivery oi possession (Uvery of 
seisin), accompanied by words describing the 
nature of the interest conferred and the ser- 
vices to .be rendered in return. But in 
Bracton (temp. Henry III.) the term “free- 
hold” had come to have also a special sense, 
and to be applied to what had previously been 
only one clmracteristic of freehold tenure, 
namely, a right over land for a period without 
fixed or specified termination. Honce arose 
the term “freehold estate.^* “Estate” in 
English law means the interest which a 
holder has in the land, and especially the 
“quantity of interest” as measured hy its 
duration. Estates are divided into such as are 
freehold, and such as are less than freehold, 
the former including estates of inherftancc or 
for life, the latter estates for years (or leases), 
or at will. 

Bigbjr, Sid, of the Law of Real Property; 
Stephen, Commentaries. 

IhtepmtLn, Edwabd Augustus (h, 1S23, 
d. 1892), the learned historian o£ the Norman 
Conquest, was educated at Trinity College, 
Oxfor^. From 1884 until bis death he was 
Be^us Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 
His History of the Norman Conquest appeared 
between 1867 and 1876. He also wrote many 
other works, historical and architectural. 


Free Trade Agitation. [Corn Laws ; 
CoBDEN ; Peel.] 

French Aevolntion, War of the, is 
the name generally, though not very accu- 
rately, given to the series of great wars which 
arose out of the French Kevolution, and 
lasted with two short intervals of peace from 
1793 to 1815. England made at first no at- 
tempt to latorfere in the interiiial troubles, of 
France, and refused to take part in the first 
coalition against her. In the spring of l|92 
Pitt reduced the navy, remitted taxation, qnd 
confidently looked forward to fifteen yeara^ of 
peace. In the autumn of the same year 
nation of affairs was entirely different, 'foe 
French Imd expelled their invaders, ^d 
: to annex Savoy, and to conq||ier 

m%ium, which they threatened to incoi^ 
xUe w^ith Fxmice. The Convention qf * 


the aid of the French anna to all people* 
desirous of liberty, and French minlstere 
intrigued with the disaffected party in Eng- 
land and Ireland. Pitt vigorously protested 
against the annexation of Belgium and the* 
opening of the Scheldt, called out the militia, 
and introduced bills to subject aliens in Eng- 
land to strict supervision, and to prevent the- 
export cl com and war materials to Frano^. 
The Frenoh government refused any conces- 
sion on the two questions of Belgium and the- 
Scheldt, and protested against Pitt’s precau-^ 
tionary measures. In the midst of negotia- 
tions on the subject, the execution of Louis- 
XVI. took place (Jan. 21, 1793), and tho' 
government at once ordered the French, 
minister to leave England. Pitt attempted 
to continue negotiations in spite of this, but 
on the first of February the French govern- 
ment declared war. England sent 30,000 
men to the Netherlands under the command 
of tho Duke of York. The Austrian victory 
of Neerwinden (March 18) had forced tho 
French to retreat, and the allied troops spent, 
the summer in besieging the frontier for- 
tresses. In November the Duke of York laid 
siege to Dunkirk, but was forced to raise 
it again with the loss of his artillery. An 
expedition sent to the Norman coast to 
assist the Vendeans, arrived too late, and 
another which occupied Toulon in August, 
was forced to abandon it in December. Next 
year the allies were still more unfortunate. 
The French reconquered Belgium, and during 
the winter the Duke of York was driven out 
of Holland, and the Prince of Orange obliged 
to fly to England. Lord Howe’s great victory 
of Juno 1, the conquest of numerous West 
Indian ‘ islands, and the* revolt of Corsica, 
were a partial compensation for these defeats. 
In 1795 the coalition broko up altogether. 
Prussia made the Peace of Basel (April 5), and 
began thereby a neutrality which lasted for 
eleven years. Spain made peace on J uly 22, 
to be followed a year later by an offensive 
and defensive alliance with France, and a 
declaration of war against EngLind (Oct., 
1796). The smaller powers mostly followed the 
example of these two nations, and the burden 
of the war henceforth rested on England, 
Austria, and Sardinia. ^The year 1795 was 
marked by the failure of two English expe- 
ditions, one to Quiberon, the other to the 
coast of La Vendee. On tho other hand, the 
alliance of Holland with France resulted in 
the Englsriv conquest of the Cape of Good 
Hope (Sept. 16). The Continental war, the 
next year, was decisive; Bonaparte’s Italian 
campaign more than counterbakneed the re- 
verses of Moreau and Jourdan, in dermany. 
In May the King of Sardinia withdrew from 
the coalition. In IVIarch England made an. 
unsuccessful peace overture, which was fol- 
lowed in October by the despatch of Lord. 
Malmesbury to Paris, to negotiate a general 
peace. JSngland offmd’ to restore all ita^ 
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tcoloni^ conquests, and demanded a amilar 
(restoration of the French conquests. Above 
-all it refused to admit tho axmexation of 
Belgium to ’France, and the rupture of the 
negotiations followed. 

The year 1796 ended with an abortive 
Attempt to land a French army in Ireland. 
The year 1797 brought the danger of invasion 
nearer still. In April Austria signed tho 
preliminaries of Leoben, which were, in 
•October, converted into tho Treaty of Campo 
Formio. England was left to carry on the 
•war alone, and that in a very unfavourable 
position. The Funds had suns to little more 
than fifty, and in February cash payments 
had to be suspended, whilst in May and Juno 
the mutinies of the fleet made Great Britain 
for some weeks defenceless. The French 
•government had formed tho design of uniting 
the Spanish and Dutch fleets to their own 
fleet at Brest, and so sweeping the . English 
fieot from the Channel, and rendering a b,nd« 
ing possible. But the two victories of St. 
Vincent (Feb. 14) and Camperdown (Oct. 16) 
irustratea this plan; and though Bonaparte 
made some preparations for an invasion of 
England, he preferred the less perilous oxpedi* 
lion to Egypt (May, 1798). A month after his 
Landing, Nelson, oy the victory of the Nile, 
destroyed his fleet and cut him off from France 
(Aug. 1). Benewed acts Of aggression by 
the Directory in Switzerland and Italy, Bona- 
parte’s absence, and Nelson’s victory, made 
the formation of a new coalition possible. In 

1799 tho combined armies of Austria and 
Russia drove the French out of Italy; but 
General Massona successfully defeated the 
Austro-Russian invasion of Switzerland, and 
General Brune repulsed an Anglo-Russian 
expedition to Holland. Bonaparte’s return 
to France was followed by the overthrow 
of the Directory (Nov. 8, 1799), and an 
immediate resumption of tho offensive. In 

1800 Austria was attacked both in Italy and 
Germany, and the victories of Marengo 
(June 14), and Hohenlinden (Dec, 3), were 
followed by the Peace of Luneville (Feb. 9, 
1 801 ). England was again left to carry on the 
war alone, for Russia had quitted the coalition, 
and made a dispute about the right of search the 
foundation of a maritime league (Dec., 1800), 
which renewed the*Armed Neutrality (q.v.) of 
1780. This league consisted of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia, but it was almost im- 
mediately broken up by the battle of Copen- 
hagen (April 2, 1801) and the death of the 
Emperor of Russia (March 23). Two days 
before, an Etiglish expe^tion had defeated 
the French at Alexandria, and the conquest 
of Egypt, with surrender of 24,000 French 
soldiers, soon followed. Thou^ Bonaparte 
•still threatened an invasion of England, and 
collected troops and gunboats at Boulorae, 
the English supremacy at sea rendered it 
merely a threat. Both countries were ready 
to come to terms. The negotiations at Paris, 


in 1796, had been followed by similar nego- 
tiations at Lille in 1797, and the Engliifii 
government had declined to treat in answer 
to Napoleon’s overture in Dec., 1800. But 
this, the fourth attempt to bring about an 
understanding, was more fortunate, and the 
preliminaries of peace were signed in Oct., 
1801, while tho treaty was finally ratified on 
March 27, 1802. By the Treaty of Amiens, 
England surrendered all its conquests except 
Trinidad and . Ceylon. It was agreed that 
Malta should be restored to the J^ights of 
St. John, but as tho renewed aggressions of 
Napoleon gradually made it evident that it 
would speedily bo seized by France, the 
English government refused to surrender the 
island. They believed that Napoleon meant 
to make Malta tho stepping-stone for a now 
attack on Egypt, and Egypt the starting-point 
for an attack on India. War was dec^red 
on May 18, 1803. A French army imder 
Marshal Mortier easily overran llanover. 
A great flotilla and army were assembled by 
Napoleon at Boulogne for the jnvasion of 
England, and in December, 1804, the rupture 
between England and Spain pla(!ed an addi- 
tional navy at his disposal. His plan for 
effecting a landing was based on the union of 
the three fleets of Toulon, Rochefort, and 
Brest, with the Spanish fleet, in order to 
secure the command of the Channel, Mean- 
time, a third coalition was being formed. In 
April, 1806, an offensive and defensive alliance 
between England and Russia took place, and 
tho league was completed by tho accession 
of Austria (August), Sweden (August), and 
Naples. The naval combination fell through, 
and the Toulon fleet, which had succeeded in 
uniting with the Spaniards, was destroyed 
with them at Trafalgar (Oct. 21, 1806) ; but 
the coalition was shattered to pieces by the 
capitulation of Ulm (Oct. 19), and the de- 
feat of Austcrlitz (Dec. 3), followed by the 
Treaty of Presburg (Dec. 26). In England 
the Aadington ministry, which had commenced 
the war, had been superseded in May, 1804, 
by the retum of Pitt to power. 

Pitt’s death (.Jan. 23, 1806) led to the forma- 
tion of a ministry under Fox, which opened 
negotiations with Napoleon. But Napoleon’s 
Continental policy rendered peace* impossible. 
Just Jis tho Directory had surroundedf France 
with subject republics, so he wished to surf 
round himself with vassal princes. One 
brother was established in Holland, and 
another became King of Naples, and the 
organisation of the Confederation of the 
Rhino founded his rule in Germany. Russia’s 
declaration of war (Oct. 1, 1804) was an- 
swered by the victory of Jena (Oct. 14L and 
the army of Russia, after the doubtful Mttle 
of Eylau (Feb. 8), met with a severe defeat 
at Friedland (June 14). 

The Engli^ ministry sent expeditions tc 
Sicily (July, 1806), South America (Feb.— 
Jidy, 1807), Egypt (March, 1807), and th( 
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Parda&elles (Feb., 1807), but these useless 
diversions gave no real aid to the common 
cause. The Peace of Tilsit (July, 1807) put 
an end to the fourth coalition, and enablod 
Na;^oleon to turn the £ 01*008 of the Continent 
against England. By the Decrees of Berlin 
(Noy. 21, 1806) and Milan (Dec. 17, 1807) he 
prohibited all direct or indirect trade with 
the British Isles. The secondaiy states, 
which still remained neutral or allied with 
England, were to be forced to adopt the same 
^stem, and to place their naval forces at his 
(usposal. With the aid of Eussia, Sweden 
was forced to adhere to the Continental 
system, and a combined Spanish and 
IVench army occupied Portugal (Nov., 1807). 
Denmark, after an English expedition had 
obliged it to surrender its fleet (Sept., 1807), 
allied itself with France. But for the success 
of Napoleon’s schemes, the more alliance with 
Spain was not sufficient. In order to make 
use of the vast resources and great colonies 
which misgovemment made of little value, 
he needed Uie complete control of Spain, and 
this ho sought to secure by placing his brother 
Joseph on the Spanish throne (June, 1808). 
With the insurrection which in consequence 
broke out in Spain, begins a new period in 
the history of the wars which sprang out of 
the Kevolution. Hitherto they had been the 
wars of states; henceforth they were to be 
the wars of nations. The idea of nationality 
inspired the peoples of Europe, and became 
the strongest support of its rulers in their 
resistance to Franco. Austria, fired by the 
example of Spain, took up arms again (April, 
1809), but it could not rouse Germany to re- 
volt, and after the battles of Aspem (May, 
22) and Wagram (July 6) was obliged to si^ 
a ruinous peace at Vienna (Oct, 14, 1809). 
England seized the opportunity of the Spanish 
revolt. In the summer of 1808 an English 
corps expelled the French from Portugal, 
whilst another advanced to take part in the 
defence of Spain, but was forced to retreat 
and re-embark, after winning a battle at 
Corunna (Jan. 16, 1809). Tho English govern- 
ment, however, instead of concentrating its 
Strength . on the war in Spain, wasted 40,000 
men in a useless expedition to Walcheren. 

^ But, in spite of inefficient support, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was able to recover Portugal (1809), 
and to maintain himself there, in 1810 and 
1811, against repeated attacks. [PE^riNSULAB 
War.] In Apnl, 1812, war began between 
Napoleon and Eussia, and in the same month 
Ix)rd Wellington captured the border fortress 
of Badajoz, and assumed the defensive jin 
Spain, ^e news of his victory at Salamai^ 
(July 22) reached the Fronch head-quaiws 
the day before the battle of Borodino (Sept. 0, 
^^d about a month before the Frendi* entem 
. Moscow, the EngHcffi army occupied Madjid 
i1(Ai]g. 12— Sept. 14, 1812). Lord WellingiKn 
;iaised the siege of Burgos on Oct. 18, ^d 
"hh the 19th, Napoleon quitted Moscow. 


enthusiasm of the German people forced their 
sovereigns to take up arms. Bussia was joined 
by Prussia (March 1, 1813), Sweden (March. 
3), and Austria, and the battle of Leipzig (Oct. 
16 — 18) freed Germany, as that of ^ttoria 
did Spain (June 20). 

Whilst Wellington crossed the Bidassoa in 
September, and establii^od his winter quarters 
in the south of France, tho allied armies began 
the passage of the Bhlne on the last dayof 1813. 
After a campaign which lasted three month)^ 
Paris was taken, and Napoleon abdicated 
(April, 1814). The brother of Louis XVI. 
was called to the Fronch throne, and Franco 
reduced, with some small exceptions, to tho 
limits of 1792. Tho allied sovereigns, at 
tho Congress of Vienna, were still disputing 
about the settlement of Europe, when Napoioon 
seized the opportunity which the discontent* 
of tho nation afforded, and ro-entered Franco 
(March 1, 1815). The four great powers im- 
mediately re-formed the coalition against him 
(March 26), and the battle of Waterloo (June 
18) was followed by his second abdication, 
and his exile to St. Helena. By the second 
Treaty of Paris (Nov. 20), France was sen- 
tenced to pay indemnities and expenses, 
amounting to more than 60 millions, to a 
further loss of territory, and to a five years’ 
occupation of her border fortresses. 

Europe was reorganised by the Treaties of 
Vienna. The groat states issued from the- 
wars of tho Revolution moro powerful and 
more compact. The republics of Poland, 
Venice, and Genoa, the ecclesiastical states 
and most of tho smaller principalities of Ger- 
many, liad been absorbed by stronger neigh- 
bours. But the sovereigns and statesmen 
who aiTanged tho rewards and compensations 
due to* states, disregarded the claims of 
peoples. The Revolution had drawn its force 
and its proselytising power from the general 
desire for political freedom ; the opposition to 
the Empire had been inspired by the desire 
for an independent national existence. Neither 
of these feelings was satisfied by the Vienna 
settlement, and so it was not permanent. 

Dui’ing tho same period, England had 
grown greater outside Europe. In the West 
it had acquired a few moro sugar islands; in 
tho East it had excluded Fronch influence 
fi’om India, and groatlyr extended its own. 
power in that country. It had also acquired 
tho outposts and approaches of India, Ceylon, 
tho Mauritius, the Cape, and Malta. But 
these accessions of tenatory had been gained 
at the cosiPOf crushing taxation, and by the 
addition of more thirn 600 millions to the 
national debt. 

Alison, HUt, of Europe; Stonhopef Life of 
Pitt ; Massey, Hiet. of England ; James, aanwL 
Hietory; Napier, Peninsular War;' Caetlet^eagh ^ 
Correspondence; Stapleton, Life of Canning; 
Wellington DeapatcMe ; Yon Bybel, Biot, of tlie 
French Bevoluiwn; Lanfrey, Life of Napoleon;’ 
B»aer,W>o/mn. 

£0. H.F.] 



, y^rtiidrai^kt, Thb Bpbxino of ( 1638 ). 
A reoonciliatipu had just taken plfuse at 
Strathbogie between the Gordons and their 
enemies, thd Crichtons, who were escorted 
home by Lord Aboyne, Kobert Gordon, and 
others. Pressed to remain at Frondraught 
lor the niffht, the Gm^dons were burnt to 
death in we tower by accident or (more 
probably) design. 

FreMf Sib Henry Edward Babtle (/a 
1815, d. 1884), entered the Indian Civil 
Service in 1834. In 1847 he became British 
Resident at Sattara, and in 1860 CMef Com- 
missioner of Scinde. In 1862 he was appointed 
Governor of Bombay, and in 1867 ho returned 
to England and was made a member of the 
Indian Council. In 1872 he was sent to the 
East Coast of Africa to inquire into the ISlave 
Trade, and the following year signed a treaty 
with the Sultan of Zanzibtir abolishing the 
traffic. In 1877 he was made Governor of 
the Capo and High Commissioner for South 
Africa. Here his policy, especially in de- 
claring war with Cetewayo, earned him the 
censure of the Home Government, and he 
was superseded in the High Commissioner- 
ship, and eventually recalled in 1880. His 
personal integrity, how'ever, was undoubted. 

Frerdf John Hookham (5. 1769, d. 1846)) 
a literary man of some note, was, as the friend 
of Canning {being his partner in the Ani%- 
Jacobin)^ sent on various embassies and political 
missions of importance. Besides a mission to 
Lisbon, he was twice Spanish minister during 
the critical period of the dealings of Fer* 
4inand VII, and Napoleon. Tho failure of 
Sir John Moore was, in public opinion, 
largely attributable to Frere’s advice; and 
his recall from Spain ended his public life. 

FrSSCdbaldi, Tuk, were Florentine 
merchants who advanced money to Edward 
I. and Edward II. on tho security of tho 
Customs, which they wore allowed to collect. 
They became almost as unpopular as the Jews 
had been, and one of the Orainanccs of 1311 
ordered thoir banishment from the country. 

Friars, The, wore members of orders 
founded in tho thirteenth century in the 
Church, for the puiposc of preaching among 
tho peojdo. Their pxamplo in early times 
was powerful, hut as they gained wealth 
they tended to sink into indolence. In 
the end of tho twelfth century, tho preachers 
of the Waldensians, and other heretical 
sects, set forth a new idea of the religious 
life, as concerned with activity for tho 
good of others. These sects wore repressed ; 
but their conceptions were fruitful, and 
the struggle against them convinced some 
ai’dent minds of the need of active preaching 
amongst the people. Francis of Assisi, 
in Italy, began, in 1207, to gather round 
4um a society animated by the principle of 
fervent lovd, which was to be carried out 


by entire self-sacriflco. His order xap^y 
spread, was provisionally sanctioned by Pope 
Innocent III., in 1209, and was establfshed 
by Honorius III., in 1223. It was called 
the “ Ordo Fratrum Minorum ; ” with it was 
incorporated, imder the samo rule, a female 
order of St. Clara, the sister of Francis ; and 
a third order, the Tertiaries, comprised those 
who, without abandoning their secular life, 
adopted a rule of ponitenco. 

Contemporary with Francis, a Spaniard, 
Dominic, a ^non of Osma, formed a society 
for the special purpose of preaching against 
heretics. In 1216 this order of tho Friar 
Ih'eachers was established by Honorius III., 
and adopted also tho rule of evangolical 
poverty. Later came the order of Carmelites, 
m called because they were originally founded 
in the Holy I^and, and dwelt in the seclusioxi 
of Mount Carmel. They had their rule of 
rigorous fasting, silence, and solitude, and 
wore transplanted into Europe in 1238. 
Finally, the Eremites of St. Augustine, 
established in 1256, took their rise from the 
union of many cenohite establishments' in 
Italy. All these orders followed tho example 
of tho Framiseans, in having Tertiaries, and 
in renouncing worldly possessions. They 
wero often distinguishwi by tho colours 
of their cloaks. The Carmelites wero known 
as the White Friars, the Dominicans as 
the Black Friars, and the Fmnciscans as 
the Grev Friars. The survival of these naraOls 
in Lc)ndon and many other English towns 
tostifit^s to the extent of their settlements. 
The Dominicans and the Franciscans were 
by far tho most important of these orders, 
and exercised great influence on the social 
and jwlitical development of England. The 
Dominicans came to England in 1221, the 
Franciscans in 1224. 

The friars, in thoir early days, did a great 
work of social reform; and as this work 
grew under their hands, they felt the lieed 
for learning. Consequently the mendicants 
began to throng to the universities, and it was 
through the activity of the Franciscans that 
Oxford became famous throughout Europe. 
The first Franciscan ])rovincial in England 
built a school in the I’ratry at Oxford, and 
prevailed on Robert Grosseteste, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln, to lecture there. Grosse- 
teste founded a school, which was carried on 
by Adam Iklarsh, or Do Marisco, who may 
be reckoned as tho founder of that groat 
school of theology which ruled the thought 
of Europe till the Revival of Learning, 
Alexander of Halos, John Duns Scotus, and 
William of Ockham, made English theology 
famous; and the Franciscan, Roger Bacon, 
is the foremost name in physical sciesLce 
throughout the Middle Ages. 

The immediate influence of the revival of 
theology under the friars in England was 
greatly felt in the constitutional struggles of 
we reign of Henry 111. Bishop Grosseteste 



and Adam de Mariaco were the chief coun- 
sellors of Simon de Montfort. The teaching 
of the friars gave a religious basis to the theory 
of the relations between king and people, on 
whidi the struggle was founded. They set 
forth the responsibility of the king to. God, 
his duty to rule for the good of his people, 
his obli^tion to listen to the advice of the 
community, and to govern according to its 
will. The Latin poem on the battle of 
Lewes fWright, Folitical Songs^ 72, &c.) 
sets fortn in striking language the political 
views of the friars. Moreover, these opinions 
were not confined to the closet. They wore 
spread by the preaching of the friars amongst 
ail classes, especially in the towns. The 
IHars wandered from place to place, gather^ 
a crowd around them in the open air, and in 
homelv language, with rude illustrations, 

S oured forth a discourse in which the con- 
ition of current affairs was used as a motive 
for amendment of life and as a call to repent- 
ance. The friars greatly influenced popular 
opinion, and secured po^jular support to the 
cause of the barons against the king. The 
summons of representatives of towns to Parlia- 
ment by Simon de Montfort, in 12d4, was a 
recognition of the quickened political life 
whi^ was largely due to the activity of the 
friars. 

As the importance of the friars increased, 
their zeal diminished. Their rule of strict 
poverty was gradually modified, till there 
"rose a schism in the Franciscan order 
between the more rigid party of the Spiritual 
Franciscans and the laxcr party, which was 
supported by Pope John XXII. (1317). In 
the course of the conflict William of Ockham 
attacked the Pope, and proceeded with keen 
logic to examine the limitations of the papal 
headship over the Church. The democratic 
spirit of the Franciscans was turned even 
against the Papacy, which it had at first 
li^ured to exalt. Moreover, the friars raised 
against themselves the hostility of the other 
monastic orders, who struggled to check their 
growing importance, and were aided by the 
secular clergy. This conflict raged chiefly 
in the universities, where the friars possessed 
themselves of the professorial chairs. When 
this battle had been won by the friars, the 
struggle continued between the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, till gradually the Domi- 
nicans took a sphere of their own apart from 
the Franciscans. They were left in possession 
of the Inquisition, and gradually lost the 
character of a mendicant order. The Fi^- 
ciscans were then left to work amongst ^^e 
masses, "and strove to increase their >in- 
fluence by pious frauds, and by superstitious 
inducements, that they might lead t|ieir 
penitents to bequeath money for charittble 
, purposes, * 

/ The opposition to the mendicants in Ehg- 
was begun by Bichard Fitz-Ra%>h, 
T Sifdiop of Armagh (1360), who attacked t$sir 


principle that mendicancy, was practised by 
Christ and the Apostles, and also pointed 
out the mischief that they did {D^fmtorlum 
Curatoi'wnf in Brown, FmeicultU ii., 

466, &c.). They over-rode the parish priest 
invaded his parish, heard comessions, and 
g^nted absolution on easy terms, Ecclesiaa- 
tical discipline was subverted that the men- 
dicants might be enriched. Children were 
enticed &om their homes and induced to join 
the order. So great was the influence of the 
mendicants at Oxford, that parents were 
afraid to send their sons there lest they 
should be entrapped by them. From this 
time we find many complaints against the 
mendicants. They worked for their own 
interests, and were despised by the more 
reflecting people. The Prologue of the 
Vision of tiers the Flowman (about 1S77) 
says : — 

“ I fonde there Frerie, alle the foare ordres, 
Freched the peple, for profit of hemnselven,. 
Qlosed the gospel, as hem good l^ked, 
Forcoveitise ox copis, construed it ae thei wolde.** 
The picture of the Friar in the Pitolo^e 
to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales^ shows with 
humour the ordinary character of the friar. 
The friars were attacked by Wyclif in 1381, 
when he entered upon his breach with the 
doctrinal system of the Church. At &st he 
had more sympathy with them than with the 
‘^posscssionati,” the monks who held property. 
He attacked them chiefly because they were 
the staunchest adherents of the Papacy. 
The friars in return were the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the Lollards. During the fifteenth 
century, the friars ceased to have any special 
influence or importance. 

Brewer, Jtf onumeata Franc isedna ; grosseteste, 
E'piatoloB (ed. Luard) ; Green, History ths 
EnolisU People; Milman, Latin CJuistianity, A 
full account of the friars is given by Wadding, 
Arniales Frntrum Minorum; and Maimacltins, 
Annalee Ordinie Prwdicatomm. [M. C.] 

Priend, Sir John (d. 1096), was. a Jacobite 
conspirator in the reign of William. III. He 
w^as given a colonel’s commission by James, 
and enlisted men against the day when the 
French should appear in Kent (1696), but 
refused to take any share in the infamous 
Assassination Plot (q.v.), although he kept 
the secret. On the discovery of the con- 
spiracy, he was tried, ‘ hai'shly denied the 
assistance of coimscl, and, refusing to betray 
his confederates to a committee of the House 
of Commons, was executed o^n April 3. 

of Ireland, The, were a society 
founded by O’Connell in 1830, to promote the 
repeal of the Union. It was deduured illegal 
by the Irish government; but, though dis- 
solved, at once took a new shfqp^ as the 
Society of Irish Volunteers. This too was, 
however, dissolved, in accordance with the 
Coercion Act of 1833. 

Priliim. The name of the middle division 
of this ola German tribes, coxtS^onding in 




|Ni, {my 


TBitfnnit «*««<* (q.v.), {a, the folly 

Imis Irat noa-noUe. 

|ltoU)*,OiiM(.sw. 

niaiuM, , Tkb, were a Low German tribe 
who made settlements oa tbe Firth of Forth, 
and probably in other parts of northern 
Britain.^ Nennius calls w Firth of Forth 
the Frisian Sea. 

8ke»ei Cdtia Sestkmdl, toI. i. 

ba Anglo-Saxon law, answers to the 
later phrase, ** the king’s peace.” It was en- 
fbrcea by national officers, and any breach of 
it was considered a contempt of the king, and 
punished by a fine. The frith was a personal, 
not a tenitorial, peace. 

Stuhba, Const. Hist. ; Kemble, SaxoM in Eng- 
land, 

Frith-gild was the name given to certain 
gilds or clubs established during or before the 
reign of King Athelstan, for the maintenance 
of peace, the repression of theft, the tracing 
of stolen cattle, and the indemnification of 
the parties robbed, by means of a common 
fund raised by subscription of the members. 
These gilds took the place of the old organisa- 
tion of the family, as is shown by the wer- 
ild being in certain cases paid to the gild- 
rethren instead of, as in earlier times, to the 
family of the murdered man. Tho^tatutes of 
these gilds are contained in the Judicia 
Civitatis London^ set forth in the reign of 
Athelstan, under royal authority, by the 
bishop and reeves of the city. [Gilds; 
Towns.] 

Thorpe, Ancient Lmoe; Stubbs, Const. Hwt. 
and Select Charters. 

Frobisher, Sir Martin {d. 1594), one 
of the great navigators of the Elizabethan 
period, set sail in 1576 with the object of dis- 
covering the Norih-West Passage, whilst in 
157B ho endeavoured, though ineftectually, to 
found a settlement, north of Hudson’s Bay. 
Seven years later he accompanied Sir Francis 
Drake on his voyage to the West Indies, and 
in 1588 did good service against the Spanish 
Armada. He was killed in action whilst trying 
to capture the fort of Crozon, near Brest, on 
behalf of Henry IV. of France, from the com- 
bined Spanish and Dbague armies. 

Hakluyt, Voyage. Frobisher's own account 
of his Three Voyages to Und the Hew Passage has 
' been edited by the Hakluyt Society. 

Froissart, Jean (5. 1337, 1410), was bom 
. at Valenciennes, and was most likely the son 
of a merchant. From his childhood he was 
destined for the church, but soon distin^shed 
himself by poetry which secured bum the 
patronage of John of Hainault, father-in-law 
of Edward III. In 1301 he went to England, 
; . and was recommended to the favour of Queen 
>; • JPhilii^- queen appointed bum clerk 

V V ol her chap^kad he rwamed at the English 
tl^.;t»ryioe of Engbfb 


several years. Tbe queen died in 1369, and 
Froissart returned to Flanders, where he found 
new protectors in Wenoerias, Duke of Brabant, 
and Robert of Namur. The Duke of Brabcmt 
appointed him cure of Lestines, near Mons. 
Under the inspiration of Robert of Namur he 
composed the first book of his Chronicles, 
After the death of Wenceslas, Froissart be- 
came the chaplain of Guy de Chktillon, Count 
of Blpis, who also appointed him canon of 
Ghimay. He accompanied his master in 
many journeys and expeditions, during 
which he collected material for bis Chronieics. 
He made his last visit to England in 1395. 
The Chronicles of Froissart embrace the years 
1325 to 1400. They are divided into foui' 
books, of which the first and most important 
stops at 1378; the second finishes at 1385; 
the third at 1388, and the fourth extends 
from 1389 to 1400. Of the first book there 
are three distinct veraious, the first written 
between 1360 and 1380, the second between 
1380 and 1383, and the third at some period 
after the year 1400. The earliest version, 
written when Froissart was under English 
influence, is naturally coloured by partiality 
for the English cause. In the last version 
written after the death of Rich-trd II., his 
tone towards England is severe and hostile. 
Moreover, Froissart bases his narrative in 
the early version on the earlier Chronicle of 
Jean U Bel. But in the later versions he 
relies on original sources of information, and 
expands his record of events. The Chroniele 
of Jean le Bel ends in 1361, so that after this 
date he is entirely an original chronicler. 

Froissart, ChtoniqaeSf ed. Kervyn da Lettan- 
hove, 20 vola ; tbe valuable ed. SimSon Luca. 
5 vola., published 1869, contains only the period 
before 1360. Aubertin, Histoirs ac la Lanaue 
et Litthrrfwre Fran^aise, an Moyen-Ags, The 
ChronidiS have been translated into Bngliih by 
Lord Berners, 1525, and by Mr. Johnea in 1805. 

[O.H.F.1 . 

Frontiniis, Skxtus Julius, was sent by 
Vespasian into Britain in a.d. 75, where he 
conquered the Silures ; he was succeeded by 
Agrioola. He was a writer on military and 
agricultural subjects. 

Fronde, James Anthony (5. 1818, d, 
1894), one of the most brilliant but not the 
most exact of English historians, was educated 
at Westminster and at Oriel College, Oxford. 
On Professor Freeman’s death in 1892 he 
succeeded to tbe Regius Professorship of 
Modern History at Oxford. His chief his- 
torical work is The History of England from 
the Fall of IFolsey to the Death of Elizabotk 
(1856-70). He also wrote The Engtioh in 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century (1871- 
74), The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon 
(1891), and Ihg Spanish Story of the Armada 
(1891). 

Fnantai B’OnorOy Tkb Battlv of (May 
6, 1811), was foughtduringthe Peninsular War 
between the Englleh, .unda|W6llington, and 



.the French, under Maseena. Maseena ad- 
vanced, ^th 46,000 men, to relieve Almeida, 
which Wellhi^n was blockading. Though 
in conunaiid m hardly more than 30,000 men, 
the latter resolved to fight rather than give 
np the blockade. Operations extended over 
two days. On the firat, the approach of night 
prevented anything decisive; but next day, 
Massena, newly reinforced, made his great 
attack. After a hard*foi^ht day, the Flench 
slowly vrithdrew at evening out of gunshot; 
but there was no retreat. The capture of Al- 
meida was secured by this check on Massena. 

Napier, P^nmaular War, 

FnlfordyTHB Battle op (1066), between 
the Earls Edwin and Morcar and Harold Har- 
drada andTostig, resulted in the defeat of the 
English, and the acceptance by the men of 
York of Harold Hararada as their king. 
Fulford is on the Ouse, about a mile south of 
York. 


FuUeTf Thomas (6. 1608, d, 1661), was 
educated at Cambridge. Ho was appointed a 
prel^ndary of Salisbury, and in 1641 lec- 
turer at tile Savoy. In thfe Civil War he was 
chaplain to Sir Kalph Hopton, and assisted 
largely in the defence of Basing House 
against the Parliamentarians, and was after- 
wards in Exeter duiTng the siege of that city. 
At the Bestoration he was appointed chaplain 
to the king. Fuller was the author of The 
Church Hictory of Britain^ 1666, a HUtovy of 
the WoHhiee of England^ 1662, and other works. 
His historical writings, though of no great 
authority, have always been popular from the 
humour and quaint beauty of their stylo. 

Fuller, William, was an informer, who 
attempted, in 1691, to revive the trade of Titus 
Oates by pretending a Jacobite conspiracy; 
but no one listened to him, and he was put 
in the pillory. He tried the same method in 
1701, with even worse success. When the 
Tories' came into power, he was sentenced to 
be flogged, pilloried, and fined ; and being 
imprisoned in default of payment, died in 
prison, probably in 1717. 

Fwrrackabad, The Battle op (Kov. 14, 
1304), resulted in a victory for the English, 
under Lord Lake, over Holkar with a great 
army of 60,000 men. The English casualties 
amounted to two killed and twenty wounded. 


Fyrd was the national militia of the Early 
English. On every free man, by virtue of 
his allegiance, military service was imperative. 
Fyrd-hot was one of the three inseparable 
burdens on the possession of ethel or boe^lq^. 
In Tacitus’ time, the host of the Oermans |ra8 
comply the* gathering of the whole nations In 
arms. It continued the same to a late perM. 
But as the State grew in extent, the diffici|(ty 
of collecting the whole fyrd together bec(|me 
very great , and, practic^ily, tbii was hai^v 
ever done. The array ox the fyrd of 
ihire waa left to J||e eoidorman, em the 


of the shire was the shire-moot in arma.' 
It was more often the fyrd of one or Ibwe 
shires, which had local cohesion, that gained 
glory by stout fighting, than the larger aggre- 
^tions of the popuw army; for example, 
Brihtnoth’s famous fight with the Banes at 
Maiden. But the cumbrous nature of the 
fyrd system led to its gradual supersession, 
even before the Conquest. The feudal thegn- 
hood, with their .retainers, the mercenary 
huscarh of Canute— illustrate the earliest de- 
velopments of those baronial and stipendiary 
forces which ultimately were to make tble 
national force obsolete. Yet William I. 
called out the iyvd more than once, and 
Kufus branded as nithingc those who refused 
to come, and cheated the f}^d out of their 
moneys for maintenance. At Northallerton, 
the fyrd of the northern counties repelled the 
Scottish invasion; and it was the national 
militia that saved Henry II. from the feudal 
coalition of 1173. Henry’s Assize of Arms 
entirely recognised the principle. Under 
Henry III. and Edward 1., the fjTd was 
revived, and made useful by the Statutes of 
Winchester, and the system of Watch and 
Ward. The growth of the art of war made 
such expedients obsolete in their tuni; but 
the militia of modem times, with its quasi- 
compulsory service, and until recently ihjopoeae 
comitatm^ which, in theory, could be con- 
voked by the sheriff, continue the principle 
at the root of the fyrd down to our own day. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist,; Kemble, Saxons in 
England ; Hallam, Const Hist [T. F. T.] 

Fyrdwitfl was the penalty for neglecting 
to serve in the fyrd (q.v.). 


& 

Ga, ihe old English form of 'the High 
Butch gau, occurs, though rarely, in early 
constitutional history. Like gau, it must 
correspond to the pagita. Some have con- 
tracted the ^ natural ga with the artificial 
shire or division. The southern counties of 
England are of the ga type — of very ancient 
origin, and built on national or tribal dis- 
tinctions. The Mercian shires appear mere 
administrative “ departments” of later date. 

CMeri, The, were an ancient British 
tribe inhabWfig the western part of Northum- 
berland, the part of Cumberland north of 
the Irthing, the western part of Roxburgh- 
shire, the county of Selkirk with Tweeddale, 
a great part of Mid-Lothian, and ntiArly all 
West-Lothian. 

OmI, the English form of Gaidhel, is 
used in two senses. (1) As the name of the 
gi^t branch of the Celtic stock, including 
^ Highlanders, Irish, Manx, and, probably, the 
^ race that wrote the Oghi^ {2} More 
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(ii^peciHUy it is confined to the Scotch High- 
:ianderB. Mr. Hh^s suggesto that the term 
Gael shall be um only in the restricted 
•seose^ while the archaic form Goidel, by 
which every tribe of this stock has known 
itself as far back as we can trace, be used for 
■the wider term. [Celts; Picts; Scots; 
J3rxtoxs.] 

Bh^s, Celtic Britain, 

GafoUaiid (Gafol* tribute) was folk- 
land (q.v.), let out to rent. 

Gklfl[6y Sin John, was appointed one of the 
C/Ounm to assist the executors of Henry VIII., 
1647, during the minority of Edward Vl., and 
became in the next reign a valued supporter 
of Queen Mary, for whom he did good ser- 
vice during Wyatt’s rebellion. During the 
imprisonment of the Princess Elizabeth in 
the Tower, 1655, Gage acted as her gaoler. 

Gage, General Thomas (5. 1721, d, 1787), 
was the second son of Viscount Gage. In 
1774 he was appointed Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in the room of Hutchinson. He did 
his best in this difficult position to prevent an 
actual outbreak of hostilities, and instituted a 
conciliatory policy. His hand was forced, 
despite his efforts to maintain peace. The 
delegates at Philadelphia set his authority at 
defiance, and, when Gage recalled the writs 
for the assembling of the representatives, met 
in spite of him, and enrolled the ** minute 
men.” Still Gage refused to resort to coer- 
cion, though ho fortified Boston Neck 
and thus commanded the town. In April, 
1776, he sent a body of troonsto destroy some 
stores collected at Concord. The colonists 
opposed the troops, and the first blood was 
shed at Lexington. The people at once flocked 
to arms in numbers, which terrified Gage into 
inactivity ; but in JSIay reinforcements arrived 
under Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, and 
Gage at once issued a proclamation offering a 
general pardon, and declaring martial law to 
prevail. This, however, failed to attain its 
object; and on the 7th June Gage took 
decisive action in tho battle of Bunker 
Hill. The victory was not followed up, and 
on Washington’s arrival the British were 
blockaded in Boston. In October Gage re- 
isignod his command to Sir William Howe, 
and returned to England. Ho was very much 
blamed by the government for not taking 
active measures earlier. 

Bancroft, Hitt, of Avuenca ; Sta]ihoi)e, Hist’ 
of England; Cunningham, Eminent EnglUhnien, 

GMging ActSi A name popularly as- 
fiignedTto tho measures of reactionary periods 
interfering with freedom of speech, or writing, 
or public meetings. Such were the Acts of 1795 
against seditious meetings, and one of the Six 
Acts of 1819 against public assemblies and 
cheap political pamphlets. The name has also 
been ap^died to a long string of Irish measures 
lOf coercion. 


GailM (d. 1829), a Kaffir chief, was re-; 
garded by the British government as the 
ruler of Kaffirland; and it was through inter- 
ference on his behalf by the Governor of C^pe 
Colony, that the Kaffir War of 1818 was 
brought on. In 1S22, a treacherous attempt 
made by the colonists to seize this chief 
almost led to another war. 

GaimaTy Geoffuey {fl, circa 1150), wrote 
in French a poetical Chronicle of England 
from the arrival of Cerdic to the death of 
Rufus. There is an edition of Gaimar pub- 
lished by the Caxton Society, and the early 
portion will be found in the Monumenta J7i«- 
torica Britanniea, 

Gainaa, The, were an Anglian tribe 
occupying the northern part of Lincolnshire. 
From them the name of Gainsborough is 
derived, 

Ckdgacufl, a Caledonian chief, offered 
desperate resistance to Agricola on his famous 
expedition into the north of modem Scot- 
land (81). 

Tacitus, .^gricola. 

Galloway, the same word as Galway, 
i,e,^ land of me Gael, is (1) in its widest sense 
equivalent to the south-western district of 
Scotland, but (2) is more generally used in a 
narrower sense to include the small Goidelic 
settlement, isolated among tho Brvthons of 
Strathclyde, or Cumbria, that included the 
modem shires of Wigton and Kirkcudbright 
and part of Dumfries. A range of hills and 
moors cut Galloway off on the north and 
partly on tho east, while the sea formed its 
Doundary on the south and west. Some have 
regarded the presence of this intrusive 
Goidelic colony as the result of an invasion 
from Ireland, similar to that which conquered 
Dalriada (Argyleshire), but the general theory 
is that it was a survival of the earlier branda 
of the Celts, forced westward by the in- 
vading Brj'thons. In Roman times the No- 
vantro held this region. They are, probably, 
the same as the later Picts of GaHoway,” 
though what was their precise connection 
with the Picts proper it is hard to define. 
With all Cumbria, Galloway became, in the 
seventh century, dependent on the Angles of 
Northumbria ; but long after Strathclyde had 
regained its freedom, it remained, at least 
nominally, subject to the decaying state. In 
Bede’s time, Ninian’s old bishopric of Whit- 
hem (Candida Casa), was still an English 
see, till a long break in the line of biriiops, 
after 796, marks the revival of the native 
race. Thus Galloway preserved its separate 
identity against English, Cumbrian, and 
Scot, and in the twelfth century was still 
** teira Pictorum,” and its inhabitants formed 
a separate division in the Scottish army at 
the Battle of the Standard, distinct even 
from the “ Cumbrenses.” - Their restless 
vigour was equally shown in their constant 
resistance to the encroachments of the 
m ' 



KOfrman barons, vhich English and Scottish 
kings equally favoured. On the whole Gallo* 
way leant on England to avoid the nearer 
danij^r from Scouand. The revived see of 
'Vnuthem depended on York till the four* 
teenth century, and Fergus, Prince of Gallo- 
way, sought in vain by a marriage connection 
wiwi Henry I., to avoid his country’s sub- 
jection to Malcolm Canmore. In 1174 the 
captivity of William the Lion led to the 
revolt of TTchtred MacFergus. Again, in 1185, 
the rising of another son of Fergus, Gilbert, 
ms suppressed, and Henry IV., tired of the 
double dealing of the Gallwegians, handed 
them over to Scotland. Yet Alan of Gallo- 
way acts as an English baron; his name 
appears in Magna Charta, and his daughtei's 
married Nonnan nobles. This last stop com- 
pleted the subjection of the state. On Alan*s 
' i^eath his sons-in-law divided the land, and 
with the help of Alexander II. put down the 
last native rising. The acquisition of the 
throne by Baliol, grandson of Alan, through 
his mother Devorguilla, perhaps, facilitated 
its absorption. Yet, even ^ Buchanan’s time, 
a part of Galloway used its Celtic speech, 
though it must very soon after have become 
extinct. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i. : Stubbs, Coast. 

Ftst., oh. i., i 153. [T. F. T.] 

Oallowglass. A name given to Irish 
mercenary soldiers. They served on foot, had 
defen^ve armour, and carried huge axes. 

Galway, Hsnrx ns Massue, Earl op 
(5. 1648, if, 1720), originally bore the title of 
the Marquis de Ruvigny. A French Protestant 
general, he was sent over by Louis XIV. to 
intrigue with the Opposition leaders, Buck- 
ingham, Russell, and Holies (1678). On the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, he followed 
his father into England. Soon after the ac- 
cessioa of William HI., he was placed in 
command of a regiment of Huguenot cavalry, 
raised by .the energy of his father, who died 
in 1689« He served in Ireland, and, after the 
departure of William, became major-general. 
Baring the siege of Limerick, he was chosen 
to hola a conference with Sarsfield. For his 
services be was created Baron Portarlington, 
and a property given him from the forfeited 
, Irish lands. In 1698 he took part in the 
abortive expedition from St. Helen’s, com- 
manded by Meinhart Schomberg. He was 
taken prisoner at the^ battle of Landen (169^, 
\>ni his captors allowed him to escape. Ho 
was sent to Piedmont as English envoy, 
could not prevent the Buko of Savoy fr|m 
< doserting the coalition (1696). He was cr6a|id 
Earl of Galway in 1697- After the outbr& 
the Succession War, he was sent to Pw- 
as second in command, on the recall |pf 
::$daomherg (1704). He met with many 

and on his return, the Tories, ur^ 
i by the angry Peterborough, iastitutei a 
examinati^ into the conduct of 


war. His reply was complete, and his eondu^ 
was defended by the Buke of Vurlborougb. 
But the Commons passed k resolution that ho" 
had acted contrary to the honour of the Im* 
penal crown by allowing the PertugaesO- 
regiments to take precedence of the English, 
The rest of his life was spent in reth^ent.- 
‘‘It would seem,” says Mr. Wyon, “that 
Galway, although destitute of any greab 
natural abilities for war, was as consummate^ 
a general as study and experience, join^ with, 
a conscientious sense of responsibility lor the> 
safety of his men, can make.” Yet he was« 
always on the losing side. 

Macaulay, Higt. of Eng,} Mabou, ITar of 
Sncceseion in Spain; Wyon, Reign of Queen- 
Anne. 

Galway Sleotioni The, 1872, was. 
carried by the influence of the priests, and. 
more especially the Archbishop ox Tuam, and. 
Captain Nolan was elected. On a petition 
being lodged against him, and the seat being: 
claimed for Captain iSrench, Mr. Justicof 
Keogh went down to try the case, and 
declared Captain Nolan to have forfeited the 
seat by reason of intimidation of the voters by 
the priests, on whose conduct the judges 
reflected in very strong language. Mr. Butt 
brought the matter before the House of 
Commons, but Keogh was absolved by an. 
overwhelming majority, 

GaplU, Sib Bavid (d, 1415), a Welsh chief- 
tain, was one of the opponents of Owen. 
Glyndwr, whom in 1402 he attempted to* 
assassinate, but the plot being discovered he- 
was infprisoned, and not released till 1412.. 
In 1415 he raised a body of troops to assist. 
Henry V. in his French expedition, and. 
fought most valiantly in the battle of Agin- 
coui't, where he was mortally wounded, and 
received the honour of knighthood as ho waa 
expiring on the field. 

Gambia, on the west coast of Africa, waa 
visited very early by the Portuguese for the. 
purpose of obtaining slaves, and formed a. 
settlement until 1588. In 1620 an English 
factory was established there. . For many 
years there was an intermittent contest, 
between England and France for possession, 
of the Gambia, which* was confirmed to. 
England by the Treaty of Paris, 1815. Since^ 
that date much of the surrounding territory 
has been acquired by purchase by the British 
govemment^d settlements have been formed 
with the ooject of Ramping out the slave- 
trade, and of establishing commercial rela- 
tions of a legitimate nature. In 1842 the* 
government of Gambia was separated fron>* 
of Sierra Leone, and vested in a governor, 

I aided by executive and leyslativo ‘councils ; in. 
1866 it was, however, agam made subordinate 
to the Governor of the West Aibncan Settle- 
ments. In 1888 it once more, became a separ- ; 
%te colony. The climate is very unhefdthy^; 
,4’ R. W, C ■ . 
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ChUttUmff (b. 1766»4« 1S1S3), 

was a dliliQgiiiBh^d admiral. In 1807 he com* 
maBded the fleet sent against Copenhagen, 
4tiid ‘was in reward create a baron, from 
1808 to 1811 he commanded the Ohaxmel 
Jleet, during which a oourt*martial acquitted 
jhim of any culpable share in the disaster of 
roads. 

Qame Lawn. The earliest game laws 
• were passed in the same period as the laws 
concerning vagrancy, and were due *to the 
same causes, the first of these, that of 1889, 
;after reciting that artificers and labourers 
keep dogs and go hunting on holv days in the 
parks and warrens of loros and others, enacted 
ihat no person not ppssessing land worth 40s. 
n year should keep a dog for hunting or uso 
-ferrets or nets to take game, under pain of 
n year’s imprisonment. In 1494 . any person 
taxing pheasants or partridges without leave 
upon another’s lana was made liable to a 
penalty of £10, equivalent to £1.50 of present 
money. But this statute can never have been 
■enforced, lor an Act of 1681 imposed a fine of 
208. for every pheasant and lOs. for every 
partridge taken in the night. In 1604 all 
shooting at game with gun or cross-bow was 
«.b8olutely forbidden (apparently as imsports- 
imanlike) under a penalty of 208. for each biid 
or hare, or imprisonment for three months in 
default; but persons qualified by birth or 
estate wore allowed to course, and also to net 
pheasants and partridges. Five years later 
the property qualification was raised ; hawking 
was forbidden during July and August, and 
pheasants and partridges were to bo taken 
only between Michaelmas and Christmas — 
“ take ” being probably soon construed to in- 
clude shooting. In 1 670 owners were allowed 
to appoint gamekeepers; no persons save 
freeholders of £100 a year, 99 years lease- 
holders of £150, or heirs-apparent of a squire 
and others of higher degree, were to possess 
guns, bows, or sporiing dogs, and game- 
keepers were given the right of search. All 
these Acts were repealed in 1832, and the only 
earlier statute still in force is that of 1828. 
This Act for the first time made poaching by 
night a mime, instead of an offence 'followed 
merely by fine, leaking, or trespassing by 
night with intent to take, game or rabbits 
was to be punished with imprisonment and 
hard labour not exceeding three months for the 
^ rst offence ; not exceeding six months for the 
fiocond ; and transportation for seven years or 
hard labour not exceeding two years for the 
third. Kesistance with any weapon could bo 
punished with transportation up to seven 
years ; and if a party of three or more, of 
whom one is arm^, are found treq)assing by 
night for the purpose of taking game, each of 
them may be sentenced to transportation not 
^ Qxce^ing fourteen yeM. 1^0 ^ of 1832 
; Abtolished all qindificarions for spor^g, and 
■ ^ sale of 


^me, and imposed new penalties for poach* 
rag lly day^ viz., a fine of £2 for trespassing 
in pursuit of game, and of £6 for resistance 
or refusal to give names, thus, then, before 
1832 the right to kill game was the privilege 
of a class, and after 1832 became an incident 
of ownership or possession as might be 
arranged between landlord and tenant. By 
the Ground Game Act of 1880 the occupier 
was given the right to kill hares and rabbits 
concurrently with the landlord, and was for- 
bidden to contract himself ^out of this right. 

A close time for the sale of hares, to check 
their diminution, had consequently to be 
establiiflied in 1892. [Pohests.] 

Gamelin. Bishop of St. .^drews, was 
Chancellor of Scotland at the beginning of 
the reign of Alexander III. (1249) ; of this 
oflBce he was deprived by the intrigues o^ 
Henry III. The English party subjocteS^- 
him to so much porsooution that he sought 
redress at Rome, where the Pope espoused 
his cause, and ordered the excommunication 
of Alan Durward and other regents. 

Gardiner, Stephen (d. 1483, d. 1555), 
Bishop of Winchester, was a celebrated prelate 
and statesman. He was bom at Bury St. 
Edmunds about 1483, and was educated at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he became 
Doctor of Laws in 1521. In 1525 he was 
elected to the mastership of his college, and he 
became Chancellor of the University in 1540. . 
To a man like Gardiner academical distinctions 
were far from being all-sufficing. He took 
a secretaryship in the family of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and shortly afterwards in the house- 
hold of Cardinal Wolsoy. In this latter 
employment h© speedily obtained the confi- 
dence of the king, as well as of his xnpre 
immediate master, a success which was soon 
followed by his admission into the Royal 
Council. In 1528 he was sent with Bishop 
Fox on an embassy to the Pope, to negotiate * 
the question as to the king’s divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon, and his first prefer- 
ment in the Church, that of the ai^dea- 
conry of Norfolk, was the reward for his 
tact and energy. * On Wolsey^s disgrace 
Gardiner was attached entirely to the king’s 
service as Secretary of State, and having 
succeeded, with the assistance of Bishop Fox, v\ ■ 
in ]>ersi)adTjng the University of Cambridge .^v. 
to pronounce iomally against marriage with ‘ ;■ 
a brother’s widow, in 1531, he was appointed. 
to the archdeaconry of Leicester, and shortly / 
after to the bishopric of Winchester. His ' 
book, Dt Vefa Obedientia, upheld the royal " 
supremacy. For the rest of Henry’s reW 
Gardiner was among the foremost of me 
conservative party in the Council. Powerful 
during the reactionary years 1539 — 47| he 
lost ground just before Henry’s death, and 
the li^g withdrew his name from his will, of 
which he had previously been appointed one 
of the executors. With the exception of a 
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few months in the early of the year 
^ 1548f Gardiner was a state prisoner through- 
out the whole of the reign of Edward v I. 
Several attempts^ were xxi^e to induce him 
to subscribe to terms of reconciliation with 
the party then in power, but all to no pur- 
pose, and in the spring of 1552 he was 
formally deprived of his see for disobe- 
dience and contempt of the king's authority. 
With the accession of Queen Mary, in 
1553, Gardiner’s fortunes improved. He 
once again exercised his episcopal functions 
in performing the obsequies of the late king, 
and on August 28, 1553, he was made Lo^ 
Chancellor. Throughout the whole of Mary’s 
reign Gardiner acted as her chief adviser in 
all civil matters, and his influence in the 
affairs of the Church was second only to that 
of Cardinal Pole. 

, Gardiner’s watchfulness enabled Mary to 
beforehand with the risings that took 
place early in 1564, and Wyatt’s revolt, 
being thus pushed into action prematurely, 
was 8up{>ressed with comparative ease, in 
spite of its formidable character. In his 
subs^uent dealings with the presumed sym- 
pathisers of Wyatt, however, Gardiner’s 
merciless rigour alienated from him tho 
support of the more moderate members of 
Mary’s Council, and the feeling of coldness 
towards him, thus originated, changed at 
once to one of indignation and active hos- 
tility when he proposed that the Princess 
Elizabeth should be also sacrifleed for her 
sister’s more perfect security. Much has 
been written for and against Gardiner in the 
matter of his treatment of the Beformers. 
It is, however, beyond question that the 
cruel measures of Mary’s reign against the 
Protestant party were very largely of his 
devising. Gardiner died after a shoi-t illness, 
which seized him soon after ojpening Par- 
liament, on October 21, 1555, and which 
terminated in his death, on November 12 
following, at Whitehall. An Anglican under 
Henry, Gardiner became a Papist under 
Mary, after Edward’s reign had demon- 
stram the futility of henry’s position. In 
Be Verd Obedientia he had attacked the Papal 
supremacy, in his Talinodia Dicti Libri he 
set forth his change of opinion upon the 
matter. 

Eroude, UUt of Eng, ,* Biographia Britannica; 
Strype, Annals; Burnet, Hist of the Befot- 
motion, » ^ 

Gargrawe, Sir Thomas, Speaker of the 
first Parliament of Elizabeth, “with thp 
Privy Council and thirty members of th^ 
House of Commons,” was deputed to roconp. 

. mend the queen to seek a husband. In 157# 
he acted as crown prosecutor to the Councu 
, 'pf York during the trial of those who had 
;';;iaken i)art in the Northern Kebelliopl 
Thomas, who was a member of tl^ 
l^uncil of the North, had been knighted hf 
during the Scotch War of 1547. 


■pii , 

Gamat, Hrnby (5, 1555, dClflOfi), became,, 
in 1575, a Jesuit, and, in 1586, provincial ot 
the order in England. He was executed, in 
1606, for complicity in the Gunpowder Plot. 

Garter, The Order of the, was founded 
by Edward III., in or about the year 1349- 
It is the highest order of English knighthood,, 
and consists of not more than twenty-five- 
knights, excepting members of the royal 
family^ and illustrious foreigners, who are not. 
counte*d. The installations of the order are 
held in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where- 
tho l)annors of the several knights are sus- 
pended. Tho badge of the order is a gold, 
medallion, representing St. George and tho 
Dragon, whidi is worn giispended by a blue 
ribbon. Tho garter is of dark-blue velvety 
and is worn on tho left leg below the knee. 

GMCoigne, Sm William {d, 1419?}, wa9 
appointed one of the king’s serjeants, in 1397, 
and, in 1400, was made Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. In 1405 he refused, according 
to some authority, to pronounce sentence of 
death on Archbishop Scrope ; and his inde^ 
pondence was still further shown, according 
to popular tradition, by his committal of the 
Prince of Wales to prison for striking him 
upon the Bench. Whether those stories be 
true or not, it is certain that one of Henry 
V.’s filrat acts was to remove Gascoigne from 
the chief justiceship. This dismissal might 
be otherwise accounted for, as Gascoigne was 
an old man, long in office, and a country 
gentleman of large property, 

Gascony, The Duchy op, corresponded, 
roughly speaking, with tho Roman province of 
Novem Populania. On the fall of the 
Eminro it bocaino part of the great West 
Gothic kingdom stretching from tho Loire to 
tho Straits of Gibraltar, but seems to have 
become more or less independent on the 
death of Clovis (511), though he and his sons 
overthrew the rival Teutonic powers in Gaul. 
Towards the end of this century the Basque 
tribes swanned down from the PjTenean 
slopes (587) . These invaders, the Wascons or 
Vascontf, have given tho district its present 
name, and ap|>ear to have /settled northwards of 
the Garonne. In 602 they recognised them- 
selves as being tributary to the Frankish kings, 
and received a duke of their own, Geniaus. 
About the year 636 Dagobert conquered them 
once more, tli^gh his successors found them 
always setting up their own dukes, whoso 
sway reached from the Garonne to tho 
Pyrenees. Charles the Great gave them a 
new ruler in the person of Lupus or I^u^ 
but despite this they seem to have been his 
assailants in the famous battle of Roncosvalles. 
A few years later Gascony was restoi^ed to tho 
son of Lupus. It was not till 872 that, 
^^rding to M. Guizot, the duchy of Gascony 
^aiue hereditary. Some huiidw and fifty 
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vem l&ter (drlM 1086), the title ei Duke of 
lOkMCOsty pawed over to the Dukes of Aqui- 
teine, ana from tbds time its history must ho 
read in connection with the last-mentioned 
country. Soon after the marriage of Eleanor, 
dia^hter of William X., Duke of Aquitaine, 
to Iraince Henry (1162), it became part of the 
Engliidi possessions in France. After the 
loss of Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Tou- 
mine, it still remains an English depen« 
denoy, but daily became less firmly attached 
to the English crown. Moreover, it was 
divided against itself, its great nobles as a 
rule, adhering to French, and its great cities 
to English, interests. By the Peace of 
Bretigny (1360), it was handed over to 
Edward together with Aquitaine, without any 
reservation of homage to the French king ; 
and Edward in return for this renounced Ms 
claims on the crown of France. . A century 
later (1453) it was finally reunited to the 
French kingdom. 

ChuBCOlTXtOf (General, The Motion of 
( 1831). On April 12, after Lord J. Bussell had 
stated the modifications which ministers pro- 
posed to introduce into the Reform Bill, General 
Gascoyne moved that ‘‘the total number of 
members returned to Parliament for England 
and Wales ought not to be diminished.” 
This motion was carried by 299 to 291, though 
it was quite evident that it was merely in- 
tended to embarrass the ministry. 

Oaipee Schooner, The, commanded 
by Lieutenant Duddington, made itself con- 
spicuous by its activity against smuggling. 
It had more than once attacked the Newporty 
a Providence packet. So on one occasion 
when it was driven accidentally ashore, the 
citizens of Providence captured, plundered, 
and burnt it (1773). 

Oates, Sir John {d, Aug. 22, 1553), one 
of the strongest partisans of Northumberland, 
was condemned and executed for his share in 
the conspiracy to place Ladjr Jane Grey on the 
throne. His follow conspirator, Sir Thomas 
Palmer, suffered execution at the same time. 

Oailden* John (5. 1605, d. 1662), was in 
early life oi Puritan tendencies, and sat in 
the Westminster Ai^^embly, but was expelled 
from that body. His zeal for Charles I. led 
to his publishing Eikon Basilike, a work of 
which he is generally reputed to bo, at any 
rate very largely, the author. At the Res- 
toration he was made Bishop of Exeter, and, 
in 1662, he was tr^slated to Worcester. 
He was much disgusted at the richer see of 
Winchester being refused him. Clarendon 
describes him as covetous, shifty, and self- 
seeking. 

Gftimt, Elizabeth {d, 1685), was burned 
to death in London for assisting Burton, one 
of the Rye House conspixators, & escape after 
die defeat of Monmoum at Sedgemoor. 
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John of. [Lancaster, John, 

Duke of.j 

ChtVoUdnd (A.-S. Gafot) has been defined 
b^ Mr. Elton as “the tenure of socage accor- 
ding to the customs of Kent, and not merely 
a peculiar mode of descent Imown upon free- 
hold and copyhold alike in seveial counties.” 
Before the Conquest, the tenants on another 
man’s land held their estates for myment of 
rent which was generally disimrged by 
labour and in kind rather than by money. 
Lawyers are pretty generally amed that 
the Kentish estates held by this tenure 
represent the socage tenure which before the 
Conquest was common to the country at 
large, but has only in this single county 
succeeded in holding its own against the 
clianges introduced by the growth of the feudal 
system. The chief customs incidental to 
gavelkind are : that, on the death of a land- 
owner, his landed property is to be dividedH*^ 
amongst all his sons, and does not pass in 
entirety to the eldest-bom; that a tenant 
can alienate his land at the age of fifteen ; 
and that lands do not escheat on attainder for 
felony, &c. All lands lying in Kent are 
reckoned to be held by this tenure unless it 
can bo proved otherwise, and it is said that 
during the reign of Henry VI. there were 
not more than thirty or forty estates that did 
not come under this heading. 

Elton, Tenures in Kent, [T.A.A.] 

Oaveston, Piers {d. 1312), was the son 
of a Gascon knight who had been a servant 
of Edward I. Piers was selected by the king 
as the comrade of Prince Edward, and speedily 
acquired a groat influence over the weak mind 
of the young prince. The king, seeing the 
danger of this, had banished Gaveston, in 
February, 1307, and on his death-bed com- 
manded his son never to recall him. But 
Edward II. was no sooner king than Gaveston 
returned, and was made Earl of Cornwall. 

He at once betJame the chief man in 
the kingdom, was appointed Custos of the 
Realm during the king’s absence, and many 
, valuable possessions and wardships were 
heaped upon him. He was an accomplished 
knight, of groat bravery and ambition, but 
insolent and avaricious, and his head was 
completely turned by the favours lavished 
upon him. He indulged in coarse satire 
against the nobles, and surrounded himself 
with a train of retainers, many of whom were * 
notorious robbers and homicides. In May, 
1308, Edward was compelled to banish hhn; 
but his exile was converted into a new dignity 
by his being made viceroy of Ireland. In 
this capacity he showed some courage a^d 
skill, but the king could not live without ' 
him, and he returned to England, in 1309w 
Banished again in 1311, he was recalled in 
January, 1312, when the barons determined 
to destroy him. He was besie^ in Scar- 
borough Castle, and suirendered on promise 
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of hif life. But he was seized hy the 3Bi«rl of 
'\^arwick, and, on June 19, 1312, breaded 
on Blacklow Hill. 

Paidi, Jffngiitehe OesdkiehU; Stobbs, Ootut, 
Sid, ; Fearson, Hist, of Eng, 

ChUHitte. Tkb London, is said to be the 
oldrat English newspper, and the official 
ohaxinel* of all public announcements. A 
Gazette was first published in 1642, but the 
first of the existing series was issued at Ox- 
ford, Nov. 7, 1666, whither the court had 
gone to escape the Great Plague, On Feb. 6, 
1666, the London series began. Until after 
the Bevolution, its meagre two pages, pub- 
lished twice a week, formed the omy news- 
paper. 

Macaulay, Hist, of England. 

Oeddes, Jenny, was a woman who is said 
to have thrown a stool at the head of the Bishop 
of Edinburgh, on the occasion of the riot in 
'^St. Giles’s Church, when Laud’s Liturgy was 
first read in Scotland, Easter, 1637. 

Oeddington, The Council of (1188), 
was the assembly which enacted the Saladin 
Tithe, the first tax on movables. 

06686, The Wild, was*the name given to 
young Irishmen who were recruited for the 
Irish Brigade in the French service, largely 
from Kerry. In 1721, as many as 20,000 are 
said to have left the country. In 1730 
and 1741, French officers were allowed 
to recruit in Ireland by the government. 
The time when the Wild Geese wore most 
numerous, however, was the Spanish War 
(1739-1748). 

06lt, The Battle op the (or Chelt), was 
fought in North Cumberland, Feb., 1570, be- 
tween the royal troops under Lord Hiinsdon,. 
and the rebels and borderers under Leonard 
Dacre. In spite of the desperate bravery 
of the insurgents, they were completely de- 
feated. 


06116861 Wanants, for the apprehen-* 
Sion of all persons suspected without naming 
any one in particular, wore frequently issuea 
for offences against the government hy the 
Star Chamber and under the Stuarts, as well 
as during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. In the case of Wilkes and No. 45 
of the ybrth Briton^ a general warrant 
" was issued by Lord Halifax, under which 
- fort 3 >’-nin 6 persons were arrested. Wilkes, 
on the ground that the warrant was illegal, 
brought an action against the Under Secre- 
, tary of State and obtained £1,000 damages. ^ 
i ^ In 1765 general warrants were pronounced! 
iv;:; illegal by Lord Mansfield and the judges of| 
King’s Bench, on the ground that no de-i 
gree of antiquity can give sanction to a usage| 
in itself, and that '^general warrants aref 
iio wamnts at all because they name no one.”| 
i opinion was confirmed by the House of | 
in 1766. 


CtaMvit Chmvintiim, Tmi^ settle 6 
serious disagreement between Great Britain 
and the United States of America. Durinr 
the civil war between the Northerri bxoL 
Southern States of America, a ship called. 
No. 290 was built at Livei^ol to act es 
a privateer in the service of the Southern; 
States. Before riie was completed her de^ 
tination and purpose were made known 
to the English government, hut owing to 
difficulties in the law and the illness of a law* 
officer of the crown, the orders given to 
arrest her did not arrive at Liverpool until 
after she had left that port on the pretence 
of a trial trip. She left the Mersey on ivly 
29, 1862; proceeded to the island of Ter- 
ceira: took in equipment and armament; 
and began to act against the Northern ship* 
ping, assuming the name of Alabama, On 
June 19, 1864, the Alabama was sunk off* 
Cherbourg, in an engagement with the 
Federal war steamer Kearsage, After the 
conclusion *of the war, claims for compensa- 
tion for the damage done by the Alahatm end 
other cruisers were made against the British 
government. After many attempts at settle- 
ment had failed, it was arranged, in February, 
1871, that a joint commission should meet at 
Washington to settle the Alabama claims 
and other outstanding differences between 
the United States and Great Britain. On 
May 8 the high joint commissioners signed 
the Treaty of Washington, which established 
a board of arbitration for considering the 
Alabama and similar claims, ** which are to 
be recognised as national, and are to be 
settled on the principle of responsibility for 
depredations where the government had not 
exercised the utmost possible diligence and 
caution Uf prevent the fitting-out of priva.! 
teers.” After the signature of the treaty a 
question arose between the two governments 
as to what classes of claims should be sub- 
mitted for arbitration. The British govern- 
ment was willing to compimsate all private 
individuals for any loss they might have 
suffered by the action of the cruisers. The 
American government demanded, in addition 
to this, the costs of pursuing the privateers, 
the losses incurred by higher premiums for 
insurance, and by the prolongation of the 
war. After a correspondence, the Americans 
declared that they could not withdraw from 
the case which they had submitted, and they 
left the responsibility of abrogating the 
treaty to England. The tribunal of arbi- 
tration met dr Geneva in December, 1871. 
It consisted of 8ir Alexander Cockburn, 
who was nominated hy England, Mr. C. F. 
Adams, hy America, Count F. Sclopis^ by 
It^y, M. Jacob Staempfli, by Switzer- 
land, and the Viscount d’ltajuba, hy Brazil. 
Lord Tenterden and Mr. Bancroft Davis 
ware appointed the a^nts respectively of 

? ina and America. The case and counter^ 
were preseoiod on April 16, 1872^ and/ 
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i&e inal deoiai^m ym giv^n on September U 
•of tlie eame year. In the meantime the 
tribrnial had determined that the indirect 
elaijna did^ ^aot constitute a yalid ground for 
compensation, and should not come within 
the purview of the tribunal. This decision 
ym accepted by the American government. 
The tribunal ^ of arbitration found unani- 
mously that Gmt Britain was liable for the 
acts committed by the Alabama^ having 
&iled by omission to fulAl the duties pre- 
scribed by the first and third of the rules 
established by the sixth article of the Treaty 
of Washington.” With regard to the Oreto^ 
afterwards called the Flonday all hut Sir 
Alexander Cockbum found that. Great Britain 
was liable for the acts committed by that 
vessel. Three of the arbitrators found against 
•Great Britain in the case of the Shenandoahy 
on account of the negligence shown by the 
authorities at Melbourne in permitting the 
clandestine enlistment of men within that 
port. With regard to the tenders, the tri- 
bunal unanimously found “ that such tenders 
or auxiliarpr vessels being properly regarded 
as accessories, must necessarily follow the lot 
of their principals, and he submitted to tho 
came decision which applies to them respec- 
tively.” With regard to the other vessels 
mentioned in tho claims, the tribunal decided 
that partly Groat Britain was not responsible, 
and that partly they were excluded from con- 
sideration for want of evidence. They re- 
jected the claims for expenditure incurred in 
the pursuit and capture of the cruisers, and 
they fi.\ed tho sum to be paid by Great Britain 
at 15,500,000 dollars in gold, amounting to 
£3,229,166 138. 4d. sterling, [0. B.] 

OeofErey, Archbishop of York (5. 1158? 
A 1213), was a reputed son of Henry II. by the 
Fair Bosamond. In 1173 tho king procured 
his election to the bishopric of Lincoln, and 
in 1 191 he was made Archbishop of York. In 
1174 he aided his father against his rebellious 
brothers, and seems to have been appointed 
Chancellor about this time, an office no con- 
tinued to hold till his father's death. He dis- 
tinguished himself greatly in the war against 
France G187 — 89), and was the only one of 
Henry ll.’s children who was present at his 
death^hed. During^ichard I.'s absence from 
England, he quarrelled with Longchamp 
(q.v.), and the violent conduct of the latter on 
this occasion was one of the causes of his 
dismissal from office. His opposition to John's 
oppressive taxation caused his banishment in 
1207, and he remained in exile till his death. 
‘♦ The affectionate du^ which he showed to 
liis father,” says Mr. Foss, ♦♦must incline us 
to a favourable inteipretation of his conduct in 
the two succeeding reigns, and induce us to 
attribute his misfortunes to the initability of 
fiicha^ and the overbearing tyranny of John, 
^ each of whom bit indepen^moe of character 
atjrict mmm of justice though 




in a different manner, excite. . . He must 
ever hold in history the character of a valiant 
soldier, an able commander, a wise counsellor, 
and an excellent son.'^ 

ChKKftSrey of Aadon ni4, ii5i), 
the father of Henry II., was the son of Fulk 
V. of Anjou. On the death of the Emperor 
Henry Y., Henry I. determined to marry his 
daughter Maud to Geoffrey, the heir of 
Anjou. The match was, from one point of 
view, a wise one, as it put an end to the 
series of wars between Normandy and Anjou 
which had raged for so long, but the Angevin 
match was unpopular with the Norman nobles 
and prevented Maud's being recognised as 
queen. During the civil wars between 
Stephen and the Empress JMaud, Geoffrey was 
principally occupied with endeavouring to 
enforce her claims to Normandy. 

GeofiCrey of Britanny {b. 1158, d, 
1186), a son of Henry II. and Eleanor, was 
married when a child to Constance, daughter 
and heiress of Conan, Duke of Britanny. 

In 1173 he joined his elder brother Henry 
in rebellion against his father, and put him- 
self forward as tho champion of Breton 
independence. The conspiracy was defeated, 
and Henry forgave his sons. In 1180 
Geoffrey placed himself at the head of the 
Poitevins who were in rebellipn against 
Kichard ; defeated in this attempt he retired 
to the court of Philip Augustus, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. He met 
with his death in a tournament at Paris, 
w-here ho was accidentally thrown from his 
horse and trampled to death. By his mar- 
riago with Constance he had two children, 
Arthur and Eleanor. 

Lyttelton, Heni*v II. 

GeofCrey of B[onmoutli(d. circa 1154) 
was a writer of the twelfth cpntury, of whose 
personal history scarcely anything is known. 
Like Giraldus Cainbronsis, he sprang from 
the Norman settlers in Wales. ^ He was 
Ai’chdeacon of Monmouth, and was taken 
under the i>rotcction of Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester and Lord of Glamorgan, to whom 
he dedicated his Historia Britomm, He was 
consecrated Bishop of 8t. Asaph in 1152, and 
died about 1154. Of the origin of his famous 
History (first published in 1 1 28) Geoffrey as- 
serts “ that his friend Walter, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, brought with him into England from : 
Britiinny an ancient book in the ^ Breton . 
tongue, containing the history of this counr 
try from the arrival of Brutus the Trepan 
to the year 689.” Geoffrey’s work was soon 
translated into French, Englirii, and Weli^, 
and gradually became the great fountain- 
head of romance, out of which the poets of 
successive generations have drawn a fiood 
of fiction, that has left an indelible impess 
upon our subsequent literature. This work 
has been edited by Dr. Giles, and a trans- 
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lation is to be found in Bohn*8 Antiquarian 
Librar}% 

Otoffiroy of ITanteSf Earl of Martel 
(d, 1168^ was the son of Geoffrey of Anjou 
and the Empress Maud. On the accession of 
his brother^ Henry 11.) to the English thronO) 
he claimed the county of AnjoU) but he was 
compelled to submit to Henry in 1156, and to 
relinquish his claims on the promise of re- 
ceiving an annual pension. 

Ooorge of Denmark, Prince (b, 1653) 
d, 1708), was the second son of Frederick III. of 
Denmark and Sophia of LUneburg. On July 
28, 1683, he married Princess Anne, daughter 
of James II. It was hinted to him that the 
claim of his wife and himself to the throne 
might be preferred by James to that of Wil- 
liam and Mary if they became converts to 
Catholicism ; and George seems to have been 
attracted by the idea. The marriage was per- 
haps intehaed as a blind to the I^glish Pro- 
testants. When William of Orange landed 
in England, George deserted James at An- 
dover. As man after man joined the invader. 
Prince George uttered his usual exclamation, 
•* Est-il possible P ” ** What,’* said the king, 
when he heard that his son-in-law, influenced 
by Lord ChurchiU, had followed their ex- 
ample, is * Est-il possible ’ gone too P After 
all, a good trooper would have been a greater 
loss.** Soon after the accession of William 
III., he was created Duke of Cumberland. 
Ho offered to accompany William to Ireland, 
but the offer was decfine<l. ^Vhen Queen 
Anne ascended the throne, ho at once accepted 
the position of ** his wife’s subject.*’ He was 
created Lord High Admiral, but a commission 
was appointed to perform his duties. His 
request to be placed in command of the Dutch 
army was disregarded in favour of Marl- 
borough. In 1702 he was compelled to vote 
for the Bill against Occasional Conformity, 
although himself a notorious example of it. 
In 1707 an attack was directed against tho 
naval administration. The object of censure, 
was, however, not so much tho Prince as Ad- 
miral Churchill, the brother of Marlborough. 
Towards the end of his life the Tories used 
him as an instrument to push their interests 
with the queen. As he lay on hia death-bed, 
the Whigs, in order to procure the admission 
of Somers to ofGice, threatened again to 
assault the man^ement of the navy. George 
was an exceedingly incompetent man. “I 
have tried him drunk,” said Charles IL, ** and 
I have tried him sober, and there is nothing; 
in him.*’ He was a good husband, and Anno: 
was much attached to him. V 

Macaulay, Hist, of Eng,; Barnet, Hint, ofi 
His Own Time; Stanhope, Meign of Queen 
Wyon, Meign of Queen Awie. ^ ^ ' ' 
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Oeorge I. {b. May 28, lfl60, 
Sgost 1, 1714, d, June 10, 1707) was\ 
S first sovereign of the present Hapoverian^^ 


d>masty« Prince Geor^ Louis was the son 
of Ernest Augustus of Hanover, and Sophia, 
daughter of Frederick V., Elector Palatine, 
and granddaughter of James 1. of England. 
During his other’s lifetime he served m the 
Imperial army against the Turks, at the siege 
of Vienna, and on the Danube, in Italy, and on 
^e Rhine. In 1681 he visits England, and 
in the following year his marnage with 
his cousin, Sophia Dorothea of Zell, united 
the two branches of the house of Liineburg. 
The unfortunate princess was divorced and 
imprisoned, in 1694, in the castle of Ahlden, 
for the remainder of her life, for an intrigue 
with Count Kdnigsmark. George succeeded 
his father as Elector of Hanover in 1698. He 
led some auxiliaries to the aid of Frederick 
III. of Denmark (1700). In 1701 he joined 
the grand alliance against France. In 1707, 
at Marlborough’s request, he was appointed 
commander of the Imperial forces. He was, 
however, much offended at the sugg^tion 
that he should divide his forces with Frince 
Eugene. When at length he took the field, 
ho failed to reduce the towns of Franche 
Comte. Shortly afterwards ho became recon- 
ciled to Marlborough. In 1710 he resigned 
his command. He drew up a memorial to 
tho queen, protesting against the terms of 
the Peace of Utrecht. After the Tories gained 
tho upper hand, he was in constant communi- 
cation with the Whig Opposition, but does 
not seem to have taken any serious steps 
towards securing the succession. Ho opposed 
sending a writ to his son, the Electoral prince, 
as Duko of Cambridge; and answered the 
queen’s angry letter in submissive terms. In 
May, 1714, he joined in the Treaty of Ras- 
tadt. On the death of the queen, he was 
proclaimed King of England, but did not 
arrive in this country until late in September, 
and was not crowned until Oct. 31. He at once 
nominated an entirely Whig ministry. His 
accession was on the whole popular, although 
riots broke out in several of the large towns. 
The following year witnessed the outbreak of 
the Jacobite rebellion. The government at 
once took vigorous measures for its suppres- 
sion by suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, 
summoning troops from Hanover, and arrest- 
ing the more active Jacobites. Ormond’s 
attempts to land on the English coast were a 
failure. The insurrection in Scotland for a 
brief period assumed a formidable aspect. 
The English revolters were utterly defeated 
at Preston, ajjd' shortly before, Mar had suf- 
fered a reverse at Sheriffrauir. The arrival 
of the Pretender failed to restore confidence 
to the Jacobite troops, and, with his flight, 
the insurrection may be said to have 
nated. The chief events of the next year 
were the punishment of the rebels, and 
the ;^smg of the Septennial Act. Imme- 
diately afterwards George, much against 
wish of his ministers, msisted on going to ; 
>ver, accompanied by Stanhope. He wat 
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with difficulty induced to allow his eldest son 
to act as ** Guardian of the Healm and lieu- 
tenant ” in his absence. Negotiations for the 
Triple Alliance were a.t once set on foot. 
George insisted on an English fleet being sent 
to the Baltic in order to oppose the designs of 
Oharles XII. of Sweden against Bremen and 
Yerden, and was anxious to declare war against 
Bussia. Shortly afterwards Townshend, who 
had discountenanced George’s European policy, 
was dismissed from office, and was followed by 
Walpole. In June, 1717, the Triple Alliance 
between England, France, and Holland was 
concluded. For a brief period England was 
seriously menaced by the schemes of Charles 
XII. and Alberoni, in conjunction with the 
malcontents in France, in favour of a Stuart 
restoration. These were thwarted by the death 
of Charles in the next year. Alberoni aimed 
at the destruction of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
and directed his efforts against the Austrians 
in Italy. Admiral Byng was therefore sent 
to the Mediterranean, and Austria joining 
the Triple Alliance, which thereupon became 
a Quadruple Alliance, the Spanish fleet was 
destroyed off Capo Passaro, and Alberoni fell. 
An abortive exp^ition, fitted out in favour of 
the Pretender, to the Highlands, was one of 
his last efforts. Sweden and Denmark were 
compelled to desist from hostilities, and, in 
1720, Stanhope had secured the peace of 
Europe. Meanwhile, at home, the impeach- 
ment of Oxford was a complete failure. The 
Schism Act was repealed; but the Peerage 
Bill, a Whig measure, was rejected through 
the influence of Walpole, now leader of tho 
Opposition (Dec., 1719). The year 1720 
witoessed the terrible downfall of the South 
Sea Scheme. The directors were punished; 
Sunderland was forced to resign, and tho 
death of Stanhope left Walpole without a 
rival. For a brief period the hopes of the 
Jacobites revived ; but information of Bishop 
Atterburj’'’8 plot was given to the . English 
government by the French minister, Dubois. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended for a 
year, sums were granted for an increase of tho 
army, a tax of £100,000 was collected from 
the Non- jurors, and Atterbury was forced to 
leave the kingdom. Soon afterwards Wal- 
pole’s jealousy cauis^d a quarrel to break out 
between himself and Carteret; the latter 
withdrew to tho Lord-Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land (1724). Then the country was wildly 
excited by the government patent granted 
to Wood, giving him power to coin far- 
things and halfpence to tho amount of 
£108,000. Walpole was obliged to with- 
draw the obnoxious patent. Great excitement 
was also caused in Scotland by the malt-tax 
being changed into a cham of threepence 
upon .every barrel of ale. The remainder of 
the reign offers little interest in home affairs. 
Abroad, Walpole was thwwrted by the in- 
triguesoftheSpanishminister, Baron Bipperda. 
ys^r whmed to upset the^ arrangements 


of the Congress of Cambrai, for tho mainte- 
nance of the Quadruple Alliance, and to revleir 
the old connection between Spain and Austria. 
Accordingly, in August, 1726, the Treaty of 
Vienna was concluded between Austria and 
Spain, with a secret treaty arranging martiagea 
between the two houses, the restoration of 
the Stuarts, and the surrender of Gibraltar 
and Minorca. The Jacobites were very active 
in these intrigues with the Spanish court. In 
opposition to these designs the Treaty of 
Hanover was signed by England, France, 
and Prussia. Bipperda fell, W Ms policy 
was still continued. There was great ex- 
citement in England, and a squacbon was 
despatched to blockade Porto Bello. Austria, 
influenced by the policy of Prussia, deter- 
mined to withdraw from her unpleasant 
position, and preliminaries of peace wero 
signed at Paris (May, 1727). At home, tho 
Opposition was vehement in its attacks on 
Walpole, and urged the full restoration of 
Bolingbroke. Their intrigues were cut short 
by the death of George at Osnabriiek, on 
June 9, on his way back from Hanover. 
]Mr. Thackei-ay’s lively sketch of George T.’s 
character is perhaps a hotter estimate than 
that of some more pretentious writers. 
** George was not a lofty monarch certainly ; 
he was not a patron of the fine arts, but ho 
was not a hypocrite, he was not revenge- 
ful, ho was not extravagant. Though a 
despot in Hanover, ho was a moderate ruler 
in England. His aim was to leave it to itself 
as much as possible, and to live out of it as 
much as ho could. His heart was in Han- 
over. . . He was more than fifty years of 
age when ho came amongst us ; wo took him 
because he served our turn ; we laughed at 
his uncouth German ways, and sneered at 
him. Ho took our loyalty for what it was 
worth ; laid hands on what money he could ; 
kept us assuredly from Popery and wooden 
shoes. Cynical and selfish as he was, he was 
better than a king out of St. Germains, with 
the French king’s orders in his pocket, and a 
swarm of Jesuits in his train.” 

Stanhope, Hist, of England; Lecky. Hist, oj 
England; HaUain, Const. Hist.; The Stuart 
Papers; Coxe, ITalpola; Boyer, Political State 
of Great Britain. rp’ g p j 

George lit Oct. 30, 1683, June 11, 
1727, d. Oct. 25, 1760), was the son of George 
Louis, Elector of Hanover, afterwards George 
I. of England, and the unfortunate Sophia of 
Zoll. In 1706 he became a peer of England, 
with the title of Duke of Cambridge. He had 
married Caroline of Anspach. In spite of his 
laxity of morals, he was much attached to his 
wife, andstrongly influencedby her. Heneatly 
distinguished himself at the battle of Ouden- 
ardo (1708). Towards the end of 17X3, the 
Whig leaders proposed that his writ as Duke 
of Cambridge should be asked for in order that 
he might be present to thwart tho designs of 
the ministry in favour of the Pretender- 
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Anne wae greatly offended, and although the 
'writ^ae issued, the measure vtbm giv^ up. 
In 1714 he accompi^ed his. father to £ng- 
limd, and became Arince of Wales. In 1716 
the smouldering quarrel between the king 
and his son^broke out into flame. The prince 
insulted the Poke 6f Newcastle, .who was 
present as proxy for the king at the christen- 
ing of the princess eldest son. George was 
•expelled from St. James’s, and his children 
taken under charge of the king. He became 
popular with the nation, and openly raised 
the standard of opp^ition to the court and 
ministr}'. It was impossible, however, to 
ignore his claims to the regency during his 
father’s absence from England. In 1719 
Htanhope and Sunderland introduced the 
Peerage Bill as a blow at his power when 
he should ascend the throne. But the 
measure was tlwown out by a large majority 
in the Commons. A formal reconciliation 
was effected by Walpole between the prince 
and the king in 1720. In June, 1727, on the 
•death of his father, George ascended the 
English throne. His reign may be roughly 
divided into two parts : (1) the peace period to 
the fall of Walpolo^in 1 742, and (2) the war 
period to the death of the king in 1760. For 
a little while it seemed as if Walpole had 
fallen. Sir Spencer Compton was directed to 
form a ministry ; but Walpole explained his 
views on foreign policy to the king ; he was 
supported by the influence of the queen, and 
wisely offered to increase the Civil List. 
Accordingly, Walpole continued Prime Minis- 
ter, opposed by the Whig malcontents whom 
his love of power had caused to desert 
him, and supported by a bought majority. 
The diflSculties with Spain were settfed iii 
Nov., 1729, by the Treaty of Seville, a 
defensive alliance between England, Spain, 
France, and eventually Holland. English 
trade with South America was thus restored, 
and the Asiento confirmed to the South Sea 
Company. The Emperor, finding himsell 
deseried, joined with England, Holland, and 
^Mtin, in the second Treaty of Vienna 
(March, 1731), which practically confirmed 
the Treaty of Seville. In this year,rWak» 
pole, by compelling Townshend, as leader of 
the Upper House, to reject the Pension BiD, 
caused him to retire from the miniltry. 

: For two years Walpole devoted himseU to 
reforms at home. In 1733 his excise on 
salt^ was followed up by a proposaP^ for 
a tax on wine and tobacco, and a syltem 
; ‘ of warehousing to prevent frauds onlthe 
Customs. Such was the Unpopularity o^ the 
measure that the minister was compelleA to 
, yith^^ it. Walpole kept aloof irom|the ; 
: war which broke out in the following ^ 
^^l^ween the Empire, and France and B^in. 
^^.^puough the mediation of I’rance <utd J^g- 
the Definitive Peace of Vienna ;^%a8 
signed in the year 1738. The ijee- J 
ol l73o were stubhe^y c<mteeted|hut | 


Walpole retained hia majorliW BolingbrUik^, 
retir^ to France, and fike Prince of waiea 
assumed the leadei^p ol the Opposition. In 
1736 Edinburgh was agitated by the Porteous 
riots. In 1737. a public quaxw broke out 
between George and his eon on the sub- 
ject of the prince’s jointure. T^he ministry 
was victorious, but the Opposition rallied 
round the prince at Norfolk House. Shortly 
afterwards the death of the queen deprived 
George of a faithful wife, and Walpole of a 
true jhiend. The latter retained, however, 
his influence over George. The Opposition 
attacked his peace policy’', the stozy of 
Jenkins’s ear” was brought up against 
him, and the king was eager for war with 
Spain. Failing to carry their motion against 
Walpole’s convention with that country, the 
Opposition seceded from the House. Wal- 
pole was, hovrever, forced to declare war 
(October, 1739^, rather than resign, and at 
once the Jacobite hopes revived. The expe- 
ditions to Spain were not successful. In 1742 
the elections gave the government but a 
small majority, and, being defeated on tho 
Chippenham Election Petition, Walpole re- 
signed. A new ministry, in which several 
of Walpole’s supporters had places, was 
formed under Wilmington, formerly Sir Spen- 
cer Compton. On the death of Wilmington, 
in the following year, Henry Pelham de- 
feated Lord Bath, tho rival candidate for the 
Premiership. Europe was now menaced by 
the question of the Austrian Succession (q.v.). 
Subsidies were promptly voted to Maria 
Hicresa, and an army of 30,000 English and 
Hanoverians sent to the Low Countries. The 
English fleet forced the Neapolitan king to 
assumb neutrality. The battle of Dettingen 
(June 27, 1743), the last in which an English 
king took part, and in which George dis- 
tinguished himself, resulted in a defeat of the 
French, after ineffectual negotiations for 
•peace. England joined Holland, Austria, 
Saxony, and Sardinia in the Treaty of 
Worms, Sept., 1743, for the maintenance of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. A counter-league, 
known as that of Frankfort, with France at 
its head, was soon formed. The French now 
prepared an expedition under Marshal Saxe 
to invade England, and i^estore the Stuarts, 
but a violent storm prevented the transports 
from sailing. There was now a change of 
ministry ; Carteret being driven from office, 
and the Pelham administration established 
on a “ biroad bottom.” The system of Ger- 
man subsides was largely carried oo. The 
campaign in the Netherlands of 1746 termi- 
nated in the defeat of Fontenoy. same 
year was rendered memorabm in English 
annals by the invasion of Prince Charles 
Edward. [Jacobites.] He defeated Cope at 
Prestonpans in September, and maridied 
as far as Derby, to the grat alarm of thq 
government He , then retreated into Scot- 
land# won the battlejsf Falkirk. nm W 


Imt his srmy wss but to pieces at 
CuUodeu; ill April, 1746, and hd escaped with 
diiftcaliy to t& Continent. In the midst of 
this cri^s the Pelhams, failing to procure 
the admiaaion of Pitt to office, nad resigned ; 
httt, on Grenville’s failing tofotm a ministry, 
they returned to power, having gained their 
point. ^ Abrbad, the' Duke of Cumberland’s 
campaign in the Netherlwds was not success- 
ful. At length the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapello 
(q.v.) brought the struggle to a close, the 
terms being a mutual restoration of con- 
quests (n48). Pelham thereupon introduced 
an important financial measure, proposing to 
reduce the interest on the national debt to 
three per cent. This was followed up by the 
Reform of the Calendar in 1751, and two 
yrars later by Haidwicke’s Hlarriago Act. A 
Bill for the Naturalisation of Jews was car- 
ried, but^pular sentiment necessitated its 
repeal. The Weslejrans became numerous, 
and exercised a reviving influence on religion. 
In 1754, on the death of Pelham, the incom- 
petent Newcastle assumed the government. 
** Now I shall have no more peace,” said 
George II. A new war was breaking out with 
France in India and America, and the Seven 
Years* War was on the verge of beginning. In 
1756 war began. Ulinorca was captured by the 
French owing to the weak conduct of Admiral 
Byng, and Newcastle, deserted by Fox, was 
obliged to resign. Pitt failed to form a 
durable ministiy, until, by a coalition with 
Newcastle, the ministry was constituted 
which so gloriously carried on the war. Vigo- 
rous measures were at once sot on foot on the 
Continent. Austria, France, and Russia 
fought against England and Prussia. The 
traditional policy of England was truly 
upset. [Seven Years’ War.] A long series 
of expeditions kept up the fame of the 
British arms. The attack on Rochefort was 
unsuccessful, nor was the enterprise against 
Louisbourg, in America, attended with better 
results. IMnally, the Duke of Cumberland, 
beaten at Hastenbcck, and surrounded by the 
French at Kloster-Sevcn, was compelled to 
capitulate. In India, however, Clive had 
Mined the great victory of Plassey. In 1758, 
Ferdinand of Brunswick was appointed 
comnxander in th# place of Cumberland. 
Vfter his victory at Crefeld, a large body of 
roops was semt to assist him. The expeditions 
against Cherbourg and St. IMalo were pro- 
ductive of little result. In America the 
English took Louisbourg, Fort Duquesne, and 
Ticondero^. The year 1759 was one of the 
most glonous in our history. In January, 
Goree, in Africa, was captured; in June, 
Guaihtloupe. In August Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick Mined a great victory at Mindon, and 
saved Hanover ; in S^tember Admiral Bos- 
cawen defeated the ^nch o4S Lagos; in 
October, Wolfe beat them at Quebec ; in 
November, Hftv^ke defeated .Oonflans oft 
In tbe siege Itfodras vras 


raised, and Coote took Wandewasb. The 
gre^t victories of Frederick, in the following 
year, may be said to havo concluded the war. 
At the moment of prosperity, Geof^ge died 
suddenly on October 25, 1760. Lord Stan- 
hope’s estimate of his character is that 

ha had scarcely one kingly quality, except, 
personal courage and justice. Avarice, the 
most unprincely of all passions, sat unshrined 
in the inmost recesses of his bosom .... 
Business he understood, and transacted with 
pleasure. Like his father, he was far too Hano* 
verian in his politics, nor wholly free from 
the influence of his mistresses. But his reign 
of thirty-one years deserves this praise, t^t 
it never once invaded the rights of the nation, 
nor harshly enforced the prerogatives of the 
crown ; that its last period was illumined by 
the glories of Wolfo and of Chatham; and 
that it left tho dynasty secure, the constitu- 
tion unimpaired, and the people prosperous.” 

Stanhoi)e. HisL of England; Lecky, Hist, of 
England; Macaulay, Essays; Hervey, Meinoir$ 
of the Beign of Georgs JI.; Bodii^tou, Diary i 
Horace Walpole, Memoirs; Wal^tegrave, Me^ 
moire; Southey, Life of Wesleys L j 

Charge lU. (5. Juno 4, 1738, s. Oct. 
25, 1760, d. Jan. 20, 1820) was tho son of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, and the grand- 
son of Gtiorgo 11. Ilis father died in 1751, 
leaving him to tho care of his clover mother, 
a princess of Saxe-Gotha, and of Lord Bute, 
by whom he was brought up in tho Anti- 
“V^ig principles sot forth in Bolingbroke’s 
Idm of a Patriot King. After a love affair with 
Lady Sarah Lennox, which was nipped in 
the bud, George married, in 1761, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. Im- 
mediately upon his accession, tho king sot 
himself to break the power of tho "^^ig 
houses. By the aid of the “ king’s friends,” 
Pitt was driven from power (1761), and hia 
policy reversed by tho Peace of Paris (1763). 
The incompetence of Lord -Bute, however, 
postponed tho triumph of Toryism, and 
George was forced to submit to tho obnoxious 
administrations of George Grenville (1763), 
and of Rockingham (1766). At length Pitt, 
now Earl of Chatham, who had broken with the 
Whigs, consented to come to the king’s rescue, 
but a nervous disorder soon forced him 
to retire, and tho administration was con- 
tinued by tho Duke of Grafton, the king all 
tho while steadily pursuing his policy of ; 
breaking up party ties, and so making su- 
preme tho influence of the crown. Tho per- 
secution of Wilkes was made a personal 
question; but the king was as yet popular, 
and the unconstitutional conduct ox 
government excited little indignation outside 
London and Middlesex. At l^t, in 1770| ton 
years after his accession, George found him- 
self in a position to appoint Lord North 
Prime Minister, and for twelve years ^raonal 
government obtained in England, the Ihremicr 
being nothing more than a passive instrument 
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in the hands of his sovereign. They were 
years of disaster and dismce. At home the 
royal influence was used luiscmpulousl^ to 
fukherparticular measures and to browbeat 
the Opposition, appointments in the army 
were tapered with, and the business in Far- 
liament controlled. Abroad, the policy of 
<K>ercing the American colonies, continui^ in 
accord^ce with the express wish of the king, 
was at first extremely popular in England, 
nor did opinions begin to change until the 
declaration of war had been followed by Bur- 
goyne’s surrender at Saratoga, and by the 
intervention of France in the struggle (1778). 
Then North wished to resign in favour of 
Lord Chatham, but George declined to ** pos- 
sess the crown under shackles ;** and by the 
death of the great statesman in the following 
year, he was left free to carry on the “ king’s 
war,” in spite of the misgivings of the Prime 
Minister, and the numerous resignations of 
bis colleagues. The storm was, however, 
gathering to a head ; disaster followed dis- 
.aster in America ; at home the sullen discon- 
iient of the masses found expression in the 
dangerous Gordon Riot^; .there was a strong 
demand for economical reform ; Mr. Dunning 
moved his famous resolutions against the 
increasing influence of the crown. George 
attempted to stave off the inevitable by nego- 
tiating through Lord Thurlow with the Oppo- 
sition, but he was checkmated by the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and North 
resigned in March, 1782, Once more the 
king was placed under the hateful thraldom 
«of the Whigs, During Rockingham’s brief 
.second ministry, he was forced to consent to 
the acknowledgment of American indoptm- 
dence, and though he found Lord Shelburne 
.more pliable, the powerful coalition of Fox 
and North, formed in 1783, came into office 
with the expil&BS determination to break the 
royal authority. George resolved to apptjal 
-to the country against the government. By 
:a most unconstitutional use of his pei-sonu 
influence in the House of Lords, he procured 
the rejection of Fox’s East India Bill, minis- 
ters were dismissed, and after Pitt, the new 
Prime Minister, had reused the enthusiasm of 
the nation by his gallant struggle against the 
majority in the Commons, Parliament was 
dissolved in 1784, and the elections resulted 
in the complete victory of the crown over the 
Whig oligarchy. For the second time in the 
reign the king had been able to ov^cride 
the House of Commons, and he again f^ond 
bimself in possession of a long lease of jpewer 
checked only by the fact that his minister 
was not a mere servant like Lord Nortl^ A 
^riod of considerable material progreseii fol- 
lowed, daring which Pitt’s excellent adn^is- 

< ;*^tioii gain^ for the crown much popuU^ty, f 
tupichecked by the king’s well-known diliiike : 

X^ parliam It was, howler, . 

^^4,^me of much misery to the king, wh6^!was J 
by the irr^ularities of Ids ^ns, | 


and who in 1789 became^ afiiicted with that 
mental aberratiQn of winch aymptoms had 
appeared soon after his aoceanon. At first 
he was made considerably worse by the in- 
capacity of the court doctors^ but under the 
skuful treatment of Dr, Willis he rapidly 
recovered, and on" April 23 personally at- 
tended the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s, 
His popularity, which was parily due no 
doubt to the distrust with which the heir 
apparent was regai-ded, was at its height 
when the outburst of the French Revoluti<m 
frightened even the greater part of the Whig 
malcontents, as well as the mercantile and 
propertied classes, into lending their , suppoii 
to tne throne. It was, with the approval ox the 
upper classes that the king and his minister 
entered upon that ^ coursO of repression of 
opinion which tended, more than anything 
elso, to make the lower orders espouse the 
new gospel of democracy. It is unnecessary 
to describe in detail Pitt’s splendid efforts to 
keep together the Eui'opean coalition, which 
opposed such a wavering front to the deter- 
mined progress of the French arms. The 
burdens imposed upon the nation, added to 
the sufferings produced by bad harvests and 
depression of trade, rapidly made the war 
very unpopular, and with it the king, who 
was assaulted by the mob when ho went to 
open Parliament for the autumn session of 
1795. Nevertheless, the struggle continued, 
though Napoleon had appeared, and though 
the victories won by English seamen could 
not atone for the defeats experienced by Con- 
tinental generals. In 1800 a lunatic named 
Hatfield made an unsui^cessful attempt to 
shoot the king. Once more England’s weak- 
ness was Ireland’s opportunity, and Pitt 
wished to stavo off rebellion by emancipating 
the Catholics. The king refused to agree to 
such a measure, alloging that it would he a 
violation of the coronation oath, and finding 
the minister detennined, he was forced to 
accept his resignation (March, 1801). The 
shock to George was so great that it brought 
on a fresh attack of insanity, from which 
however, ho soon recovered. Pitt’s suc- 
cessor was Addington, who was a second 
North in point of subservience ; he was en- 
abled to conclude the short-lived Peace of 
Amiens in March, 1802, but few believed it 
to he real, least of all the king. War was 
again declared in May, 1803, and it was 
while he was urging forward with the Utmost 
zeal the f^teparations that were being made 
to resist the French invader, that the king 
became once more a prey to madness. He 
rallied to discover that both the i^pleand 
Parliament were weary of the inca^ity of 
Addington, and clamouring for the return of 
Pitt to power. Negotiations were opened; Pitt 
wiriied to form a ministry on a broad basis, but 
the king declined to admit Fo^ whom he 
personaUy disliked, and a government waa 
M length created of a completely Tory colouis* 
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B carried on tlie struggle agamst Kapoleon 
yiih isdliEerent success until 1806, when 
l^tt di^ the news of the victory of Trafalgar 
being insufficient to rescue him from the 
dejection caused by the defeat of Austerlita. 
Again the kix^was forced to have recourse 
to the Opposition, and, sor^ against his will, 
was compelled to accept Fox and Grenville 
as leaders of a wide Ministry of All the 
Talents.” 

Ghrenville, weakened by the death of Fox, 
attempted to bring forward the Catholic 
claims again, in the form of a small measure 
for the relief of officers in the army and navy. 
It was about to become law, when the king, 
alarmed by the resignation of Lord Sidmouth 
(Addin^n), and encouraged by the promise 
of the l)uke of Portland to form a govern- 
ment suitable to his wishes, called upon the 
ministers to ^p the bill. They obeyed, but 
at the same time drew up a minute reserving 
their right to revive the. question. This 
George desired them to withdraw, and to give 
him a written engagement that they would 
never offer him any advice upon the subject 
of Catholic concession. With great propriety 
they declined to give any such pledge ; they 
were promptly dismissed and replaced by a 
ministry nominally led by the Duke of Port- 
land, and really by Mr. Spencer Perceval. 
A dissolution resulted once more in the 
national ratification of the sovereign’s uncon- 
stitutional action (1807). This was the king’s 
final triumph. The ministry, of which Spencer 
Perceval became the head in 1800, was sup- 
ported by too large a majority to bo over- 
thrown by any amount of blundering in its 
dealings with America, and gained some 
credit from the accidental discovery of the 
talents of Wellington in Spain. In 1811 
the reign came, to all intents and purposes, 
to an end. The health of George III., which 
had been gravely affected by the failure of 
the Duke of York in the Walchcren expedi- 
tion, broke down after the death of the 
Princess Amelia, and he became hopelessly 
insane. For nine more years he lingered on 
mad, blind, and melancholy, but the glories of 
the Peninsular War and of Waterloo, as well as 
the social misery that followed the downfall 
of Napoleon, hav^ little to do with a king 
who, if in full mental vigour, would certainly 
have identified himself with the praise, and 
would not have shrunk from his share of the 
blame. 

It IB impossiUe to give an exhaustive list of 
the authorities for this important reign. The 
' general histories are those of Lord Stanhope (to 
17 ^), of Mr. l^oky, of Massey ( 1745 ^ 1802 ), and 
of Harriet Martineau (from ] 800 ). For constitu- 
tional history, see May*s Const. Hist, There are 
many good biographies of great statesmen, e.g., 
Pitt, by Lord Stanhope, Tomline, and Lord Rose- 
bery t CTiatHam, by Tha^eray; Shsllmms, by Lord 
£. Fitzmaurioe ; JPox, by Earl Bussell ; The Early 
Hist, of For, by Mr. Q, 0. Trevelyan ; Peresuol, 
by Mr. Spencer Walpole ; Burhs, by Mr. John 
Morley; Canning, by Bell and Stapleton. Of 
O0iriesp0Bm^» ^ vMst .im- 


^ portant are those of Horaoo WulpdU and Boob 
xngham; the OrenvilU Papers; the Auckland Cor- 
roBpondonoei Buckingham's Memoirs o/ the Court 
and Cabinets of Qeorga III, ; Jesse, ITemoire of the 
Life and Betgn of George III, ; Malmesbury's 
Correepondoaoe : the Cornwallis Correspondence; 
Correepondenoe between the King and North (pub. 
1807k See also the Letters ^ Juniue; Burke, 
Works; Brougham, Historioad Sketoh; The An- 
nual BegiUer; Cobbett's Parliamentary Hist. 

[L. C. 8.] 

Oeorgd IV- (^‘ Aug. 12, 1762 ; 8, Jan. 
29, 1820; d. Jan. 26, 1830) was born 
upon the forty-seventh anniversary of the 
accession of the house of Brunswick. The 
education which his parents gave him was of 
so strict and dull a kind that it would have 
caused any boy of spirit to revolt. The 
coldness and tedium of his father’s court 
developed quickly the worst side of the 
princess character. At twenty he fell des- 
perately in love with a Mrs. Fitz-Herbert, 
whom he privately married, a marriage void by 
reason of the Royal Marriage Act ; if .it had 
not been, it would have cost (leorge the throne, 
as Mrs. Fitz-Herbert was a Roman Catholic. 
On his attaining twenty-one his father had 
settled on him £50,000 a year ; the revenues 
of the Duchy of Cornwall amounted to 
£12,000 ; and Parliament voted him £30,000 
to start with, and the same amount to pay off 
his debts. Within a year his debts amounted 
to £160,000. The king added £10,000 to his 
allowance, which only served to encourage 
his reckless extravagance. In the hope that 
it might come into power and so help him, 
he allied himself closely with the Whig 
party, wHich his father hated. In 17^5 Par- 
liament undertook to discharge his debts, 
which amounted to £650,000, on his marriage 
with Princess Caroline of Brunswick, whom 
George III. had selected as an eligible wife 
for his son. The prince was drunk when ho 
minied her, and before nine months passed 
by, had openly separated from her, to return 
to his old habits of vice and profligacy. In 
1811 ho found himself compelled to accept 
the regency on terms which he did his best 
to have modified. But his conduct had dis- 
gusted his best friends, the Whigs, who now 
began to see him in his true colours. Finding 
that nothing was to bo got from them, he 
deserted them in a moment, accepted the 
regency on tho terms proposed, and retained 
Perceval as Prime Minister. His heartless 
conduct to his daughter, the Princess Char- 
lotte, increased liis unpopularity. In 1817 
the feeling of the people made itself felt by 
publicly insulting the Regent on his way 
back from opening Parliament. On coining 
to the throne (1820) George attempted, to 
divorce his queen, but the case haa to be 
abandoned, and she died in 1821. Without 
his father^s virtues George IV. had as 
narrow-minded a horror of change as the 
edd king himself. Fortunately for the 
country he had not the moral , strength, 



or ev^ tho obsikioaie conrage, which had 
enabled C^rge III. always to gain his 
point In deference to the king’s con- 
scientious scruples Pitt had consented to 
waive the Catholic question. ^ The notion of 
conscientious so^uples influencing George IV. 
was nothing short of ludicrous. He, too, 
however, refused to submit, whereupon Peel 
and the Duke of Wellington ofl!ered their 
resignations. They were accepted, but before 
the next day the king had reflected that it 
was impossible for him to form another 
ministry, and that his father's old threat of 
retiring to Hanover would be only too gladly 
received by the nation : he surrender^ and 
wrote to them a note begging them to re- 
main in office, and allowing them to have 
their own way. Little more than a year 
after this event he died. 

Lord Malmesbury, Memoirs; Q. Rose, Diary; 
The Lojidonderry Correspondence ; Fitzgerald's 
Life of George IV,; Lord Colchester, Diary; 
Duke of Buckingham, Mem, of the Court of ttie 
Megency ; Stapleton, George Canning and his 
Times ; Jesse, Mem. of George III. ; Eldon's Life; 
Feel's Memoirs ; Yonge, Life of Lord Liverpool ; 
Walpole's England from 1815; Alison, Hist, of 
^^rope. • S j 


Oeorge Vt, Kino (b, June 3, 1865), 
second son ot His late Majesty King 
Edward VII. By the death of his elder 
brother, Prjnce Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence (Jan. 14, 1892), he came into the 
direct line of succession. He was early 
intended for the Navy, and was educated 
in consonance with this objective. In 1878 
he ^gan his naval career, serving on the 
Britannia, Two years later he laid the 
foundation to his right to be considered the 
most travelled monarch of the world, by 
starting on a cruise in the Bacehmte, during 
which he was made midshipman. The 
itinerary of this cruise was comprehensive, 
including South Africa, AustraUa, the West 
IniUes, China, and Japan. Before returning, 
a^touT was made through the Holy Land. 
His interest in naval technique was intense 
and practical, and ho learned every detail of 
his profession. His steps of promotion were : 
Sub - lieutenant, 1884 ; Lieutenant, 1886 ; 
Commander, 1891 ; Captain, 1893 ; Vice* 
Admiral, 1903 ; Admiral, 1907. He married, 
on July 6, 1893, Princess Victoria Miy;ry (A 
May 26, 1867), only daughter of the Duke 
and Du(^ess of Teck. His Majesty has issue 
five sons and one daughter: Their Royal 
Highnesses Prince Edward Albmrt, bom on. 
June 23, 1894, heir to the Throne; Prince^ 
Albert Frederick, bom 1895 ; Princess Vic4 
toria Alexandra, bom in 1897 ; Prince Henry,^ 

: bom 1900 ; Prince George, bom in 1902 | 
Prince John, bom in 1905. ? 

^V:<; 4 Pn the accession of Edward VIL to the| 
n^jilTone in 1901, George had to relinquislt 
&te^ service, and on March Ifi, 2901# 
on an Imperial tour through ov«r<4) 
Dominions of the Crown. He w«4 


accompanied by the DueheOi of Tork, 
on H.M.S. Ophir visited Austiilfat,: Kew 
Zealand, South Africa, and Canada. Be- 
turning in November of the same year he 
was created Prince of Wales. His notable 
Wake Dp, England ! ” speedi was delivered 
in the Guildhall at this time. Another 
momentous tour was undertaken in 1906--6> 
to the Empire of India, when the principal 
cities were visited. In addition to theses 
especially notable journeys, His Majesty baA 
toured in Ireland (1897 and 1899), and has 
visited Egypt (1888), Russia (1894), Berlin 
(1902), Vienna (1904), Canada (1908), Ger- 
many (1908), making, it is computed, a. 
travelled aggi'egate of 1 50,000 miles. Prince a 
Edward and Albert, his eldest and second, 
sons respectively, are being trained for tho 
Navy. On the demise of the Crown by tho 
death of Edward VIL, on May 6, 1910, he- 
succeeded to the Crown, and was proclaimed 
King three days later. 

Georgia. [Colonies, American.] 

Gerberoif The Battle of (1080), was- 
fought between William the Conqueror and his 
eldest son Robert, who, aided by the French 
king, sought to establish himself as Duke of 
Normandy. The action was a slight one, and 
Robert having unhorsed and wounded his> 
father, expressed penitence for his rebellion,, 
and a reconciliation was eflocted. 

Germanstown, The Battle of (Oct. 4,. 
1777), fought between Washington and Lord 
Howe at Germanstown, on the Schuylkill 
River, north of Philadelphia, The Euglish 
held Germanstown to protect Philadelphia, 
which they had recently occupied. Washing- 
ton attacked them with great success at the 
outset, but becoming panic-stricken they fled, 
leaving the English in possession of the town» 

Gemaxixui. St. \d, 448), Bishop of 
Auxerre. ^ia to have visited Britain 
(429 A.D.) to combat Pelagianism. He con- 
verted to Christianity those British tribes 
which still remained heathen. Encouraged 
by him the Britons won a bloodless victory 
over the combined Ficts and Saxons known as 
the Alleluia Victory (q.v.). 'i he dedication of 
several churches in Wales end Cornwall to him 
attests the memory of his visit. 

Bede, Hist. Eccles,, i., ch. xx. ; Constantius, 
8, Oermani Vita, 

ctertruvdmberg, The Conference 
at (1710), ^as an unsuccessful attempt to 
bring the War of the Spanish Succession to a 
close. The seat of the negotiations, which 
were begun on the side of Fiance^ was 
moved from the Hague to Gertruydenberg, 
a villa^ at the mouth of the Waal. The 
Dutch demanded that the terms of the pre- 
vious year, viz., the resignation of the whole 
of , the Spanish succession and the restoration 
Newfoundland to England, should be 
ei^orced with the temb& 
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Lotti» should assist in electing his grandson 
from 8]^n. This the hxench Idng declined, 
although he offered a monthfy subsidy 
towards defraying the expenses of the allies. 
Although this point was waived, the oppo- 
sition of Austria and Savoy to these terms of 
peace necessitated the continuation of the 
war. [Spanish Succsssion, Was of the.] 
Stanbope, Beign cff i^uetn Aum ; Wyon, Eeign 
of Queen Anne, 

Gemse of Canterbury was a monk 
of Christ Church, who wrote a Chronicle of 
the Kings of England, 1122 — 1200, and a 
history of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
down to Hubert Walter (1206). Gervase is 
A laborious and trustworthy writer. • 

Oeryase of Tilbury, an historian of 
the thirteenth century, whose career as a 
wandering scholar is very interesting, was 
for some time in the se^^uco of Otto IV., and 
was made Marshal of the Kingdom of Arles 
by him. Bale gives a long catalogue of his 
writings, but the only one published and of 
importance is jDe Otiis Impcrialibm, 

Oositb (companion) was the old English 
word for the Latin comes, Tacitus gives us 
a description of the j)rimitive comitatus of the 
•old German king. The comites were his per- 
sonal dependents, fighting his battles, living 
in his house, and wholly occupied in his 
service. The position was coveted by the 
most noble youth of Germany. As the 
comitatus reappears in England, the increased 
dignity of the king has immeasurably in- 
creased the distance between him and his 
oompanions in arms. He now gives dignity 
and importance to his followers. The gesith 
becomes the thegn; the companion the ser- 
vant. The royal gesiths are strongly marked 
out from the gesiths of the ealdorman or 
bishop, who are merely his retainers or wards. 
Ultimately large grants of folkland reward 
the services of the faithful thegn. [Theon.] 
A new nobility of service ultimately develops 
from the comitatus. Extinct on the Continent, 
the comitatus becomes in England a chief 
source of feudalism. The huscarls of Canute 
reproduce the earlier gesiths of the heptarchic 
kings. The gesithcimdman was a man in 
the rank of n gedth, and ennobled by his 
service. 

Glossary to Schmid's Geeetze ; Tacitus, Ger- 
mania ; Stubbs, Const. Hist. ; Kemble, Saa.'on8 in 
England. 


Oasta Stepbani is the work of an un- 
known author, and embraces the period from 
1135 to 1180. It is evidently the work of a 
contemijorary, and is very interesting for the 
picture it affords of the anarchy of Stephen’s 
xeign. 

Obilsais, The, are inhabitants of the 
^ovinoe l}dng to the north-east of Candahar. 
They are a fine muscular race, expert in the 
Use of the musket, sword, and Imife, and 


characterised by an intense ferocity of dis- 
position, the result of centuries of rapine and 
pettv warfare. They have been the most 
resolute opponents of every invader, and 
have never submitted to the rulers of Cabul 
or Candahar, but have continued with per- 
fect impunity their hereditlrj^ profession of 
levying black-mail on all who traverse their 
mountains. 

Halleson, Afghanistan, 

Ghtunii, The Siege of (Jan. 21, 1839). 
This great fortress was strong by nature and 
by art, surrounded by a w^all sixty or seventy 
feet high and a wet ditch. During the English 
invasion of Afghanistan it was garrisoned 
by 3,000 men commanded by Hydier Khan, 
the son of Dost Mahomed. The English 
battering train had been left behind, and it 
was impossible to break the walls with the 
few six- and nine-pounders which had accom- 
panied them. A nephew of Dost Mahomed, 
however, for a largo bribe, turned traitor tmd 
gave an accurate description of the condition 
and character of the defences. It was deter- 
mined to blow up the gate, and then rush 
into the fortress. Nine hundred pounds of 
powder, packed in bags, were conveyed under 
cover of darkness to the gate and successfully 
exploded. The massive gate was shivered, 
and masses of masonry flew in all directions. 
Colonel Dennie of the 13th Light Infantry 
rushed in with the storming party over the 
debris, and drove back the enemy who wore 
hiistily assembling behind the breach, and a 
mortal struggle ensued which lasted some 
hours. At dawn of day, however, the British 
ensign floated over the citadel of GhuznL 
which was thus won with a loss of 180 killed 
and wounded, of whom eighteen were officers. 
[Afghan Wars.] 

Ann, Reg. ; Kaye, Aff'ghan War, 

Gibhet Riitts was a camp of the Irish 
rebels in 1798, on the Curragh or racecourse 
near that place. Sir James Duff advanced 
on it from Limerick, and the garrison 
offered to surrender, but by some accident a 
gun was discharged, and the troops, fearing 
treachery, charged with the bayonet, and 
killed 350 of the rebels (May 26, 1798). 

Gibraltar, a promontory at the entrance 
to the Mediterranean, is situated in the 
Spanish province of Andalusia, ^e natural 
strength of the position — it is, in fact, the 
key of the Mediterranean — attracted attention 
at a very early date. From 712 to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century it was 
in the hands of the Saracens, by whom it 
was again retaken from the Spaniaras, in 1333. 
In 1410 the rock was taken by the Moorish 
King of Granada, and in 1462 fell into the 
hands of the Spaniards, by whom it was 
formally annexed, 1502. In 1704 a com- 
bined English and Dutch fleet, under Sir 
George Hooke, compelled the governor, the 
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Marquis de Salines, to surrender, and Gibraltar 
has ever since remained in the possession of 
the English, sustaininpr a weU-conducted 
siege in 1705. In 1713 it was formally ceded 
to Great Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Many attempts have been made by the 
Spaniards to rdover so important a position. 
In 1718 Stanhope was almost induced to 
surrender what he regarded as of little value 
and an insuperable obstacle to peace with 
Spain. In 1720 a projected attack, under 
the Marquis of Leda, came to nothing, and 
in 1727 the Count de la Torres and 20,000 
men also failed to take the rock. In 1757 
Pitt was willing to surrender the rock if the 
Spaniards would help in the recapture of 
Minorca from the French; but they per- 
severed in neutrality, and in 1761 joined the 
Family Compact largely in consequenee of 
the desire to win it back. The most famous 
siege of Gibraltar was one lasting from 1779 
to 1783, bv a combined force of Spaniards 
and Frencn, which was successfully with- 
stood by the English under General Elliot, 
afterwards Lord Heathdeld; a siege almost un- 
paralleled in the annals of ancient or modern 
warfare. The possession of Gibraltar gives 
England a commanding attitude at the 
Atlantic entrance of the Mediterranean. The 
administration is in the hands of a military 
governor. As a “free port” Gibraltar is 
the seat of extensive smuggling. 

^lartln, British Colonies; Drlnkwater, Siege of 
Gibraltar ; Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella ; 
Stanhope, Beign o/Q^n Anne. 

GiiFardi William {d. 1129), was Chan- 
cellor under William I., William II., and 
Henry I., and held the office no less than 
“five times. Giffard was consecrated Bishop 
of Winchester in 1107. Ho introduced the 
Cistercians into England, and was in many 
ways a great benefactor to the Church. 

Gifford, Gilbert (d. 1590), a Jesuit, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, was induced 
to turn traitor to his friends by Walsingham’s 
bribes. The treasonable correspondence of 
the Queen of Scots passed through his hands 
for delivery, and copies were taken by him, 
and sent at once to Walsingham. By this 
means the details of every Catholic plot was 
made known to the ministers almost as soon 
as conceived. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrbt (5. 1539, d. 1583). 
a half-brother of Sir Walter Raleigh i|zid 
nephew of Catherine Ashley, whom he 
was introduced to the notice of Queen Elim- 
beth, first distinguished himself as a solc^er 
in the expedition to Havre, 1563, and, sub- 
sequently, was made Governor of Munsfmr. 
;; In 1578, having obtained from Elizabeth a 
; > patent empowering him to take possessionj of 
' ' ^ . any unappropriated lands he might disooi^, 
' ' Jho sailed to North America, but returned 
’ . %ithoat accomplishing anything. In 1|^$3 
; • i^ain set out on a voyage of disoovspy, 


and took ponsession of , Newfoundland, but 
whilst on his return wu lost with all his 
crew. 

Hakluyt; Lives of sBalsigh ; Wood, Afhsnm 
Oaonisn^wl. BIIm. 

Gildai (5. 616 F d, 570 f) is said to have 
been bom in the year of the battle of Mount 
Badon, and to have become an ecclesiastic. 
In 550 he retired to Armorica, but is said to 
have returned to Britain, and to have spent 
the latter years of his life at Glastonbury, 
He wrote a work entitled Exoidso Britan^ 

which is our sole contemporary authority 
for the Saxon conquest of Britain. Gildns 
has been published by the English Historical 
Society, and in the Monummta Hiatorica 
Britanniea. A translation of his work will 
be found in Bohn's Antiquarian Library^ 

Gilds (probably from Anglo-Saxon qildan, 
to pay). Associations of various kinds, for 
mutual assistance, were of * considerable anti- 
qtiity in England. Among the Anglo-Saxons 
three kinds of gilds may be distinguished — 
religious and social gilds, frithgilds,*’ and 
merchant gilds. Of the first of these, two 
well-known examples are the gilds of Abbots- 
bury %pd of Exeter, of which the statutes, 
dating^from the earlier part of the eleventh 
centuiy, prescribe contributions towards feasts 
and for religious purposes, and direct pro- 
vision to be made for the burial of members. 
The thegns’ gild at Cambridge, of the samo 
period, did more than provide for mutual 
help of this sort ; it exacted recompense from 
thieves who robbed its members, and paid 
wergild for a brother who slew a man 
righteously. Such regulations imply that a. 
certain authority was recognised in the gild 
officers,' and the gild itself may therefore bet 
looked upon as a rudimentary town corpora- 
tion. In the laws of Ini mention is made of the- 
gegildany to whom the wergild of a stranger 
was to be paid ; and those of Alfred fix the 
share to be paid or received by the gegildan 
of a man who is without relatives. Then 
Judicia CivUatis Londonira of tho time of 
Athelstan, describes itself as ** ordained and 
confirmed by the bishops and reeves of 
London among our frithgegildas (brethren of 
a peace gild), as well oorlish as ceorlish,” ta 
supplement tho decrees fd recent Witenage- 
mote. It provides for common banquets, and 
the singing of funeral psalms. But its chief 
object is the enforcement of mutual defence ; 
payment iynado towards a common insurance* 
and police innd ; directions are given for the 
pursuit of thieves and the exaction of com- 
pensation ; and the members are arranged im 
bodies of tens and hundreds under hladmen. 
While social and religious gilds existed to> 
the close of the Middle Ages, there ii no* 
mention of frithgilds after the Conquest. 

The merchant ^Id {gilda mercatoria, 
manne gilde), or Hansa, probably arose m 
several towns in the early part of the eleventh 
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century. As seen eoon alter tlie Oonqaest) it 
owns property, contains all the tradm of the 
town, and regulates its trade. [Towns.] 

It is diMcult to determine the relation 
between the merdlant gild and the trade or 
craft ^ilds which first became prominent in 
tkff reign of Henr^ II. These gradually 
obtained royal sanction, and during the four- 
teenth century, gained complete control of 
industry. In most cases the merchant mid 
was entirely merged in the corporation ; while 
the trade ^ds became completely self-govern- 
ing, and imposed on their members minute 
regulations as to trade processes and personal 
morality. It was an industry of small shops 
and of general equality ; for each master 
employed only two or three workmen (who 
earned at least half as much as he did, and 
might fairly hope to become masters in their 
turn), together with an apprentice or so. 
But with the beginning of the fifteenth 
century it became in some crafts very dif- 
ficult to rise to the position of master, and 
there are traces of the formation of separate 
yeomen’s— i.s. journeymen’s— gilds. During 
the seventeenth century the small-shop sys- 
tem gave way to the domestic system, and 
that in the eighteenth to the factory system ; 
and early in the nineteenth century the last 
remnants of the gild restrictions were 
abolished by statute. [Trades' Unions.] 

It is to be added that the Act of Edward 
YI. confiscating all the gild endowments 
(except those of the London gilds or Com- 
panies), on the pretence that they were 
applied to superstitious uses, was one of the 
chief causes of the pauperism which made the 
Poor Law of Elizabeth necessary. 

Tonlmin Smith's English Guilds (Early Eng. 
Text Soc., 1870), Brentano's Jntroductwn to which 
on Ths History and Devsl<ypment of OUds, is the 
foundation of almost all that has been written on 
the subject in England subsequently. Many of 
his conclusions have been disputed by Ochen- 
kowski, England's WirthtohajUdiGhs BiUudckrlung 
im Ausgangs des MUtelcUUnf 1879, and Gross, 
OUda Mercaioria (Gdttingen, 1888). For the 
earliest English gilds, see Stubbs, Const, HisLf 
i. zi. ; Waltz, Devtschs^Ver/assungs QtwhvMs, i. 
461 seq. ; Kemble, Saxons, bk. i., ch. ix. ; Schmid, 
Gesetzs der Angelsaohsen, Glossar, 8.v. Gsgilda, 
For the craft gilds, Stubbs, Const, Hist, ill., xxu ; 
Ounningham, Growth of Eng, IvAusiry, bk., iil., 
ch. ii. ; and for their final disappearance, Held, 
Zwoi Bucher zur SoomGesch, Englands, [See also 
Gross, Gild Merchamt^ 

Oili Act, The (1736), was proposed by 
Sir Jose^ Jekyll, in order to check drunken- 
ness. He advocated a prohibitive duty of 
208. on every gallon sold by retail, and £50 
yearly for a licence to every retailer. The 
measure was disliked by Walpole, who in- 
serted a clause that £70,000 should be granted 
to the king to compensate him for the con- 
sequent diminution of the Civil List. The 
Act was repealed in 1743; and a new Bill 
was piuMed, by which ** a small duty per gallon 
was laid on spirits at the still hea^ and the 
|«io6 of licences reduced {to 20s.” 


Oink^, [Atblonb.] 

^ Gipsim in Englaad. The gipsies 
first appeared in England in 1514, and in 
Scotland rather earlier. In 1681 an Act 
banidbed them from England, and in 1541 
from Scotland, under pain of gdeath. Henry 
YIII., 08 a milder measure, shipped some 
gipsies to Norway. A statute of 1662 made 
even intercourse with gipsies felony ; and, in 
1692, five men were hung at Durham ** for 
being Egyptians.” Not till 1783 was t^ 
Act of 1592 repealed. In Scotland, there are 
oases of executions of gipsies, for no other 
crime than their origin, in 1611 and 1636. 
Encydopcsdia Britannioa, art. Gipsies.** 

Oiraldnfl Cambrensis (6.1147, <1.1220) 
was the literary name of Gerald de Barry, 
the most famous writer and literary adven- 
turer of his ag;e. Closely connected with the 
Norman families who had conquered South 
Wales, the nephew of the conquerors of Ire- 
land, and the granddaughter of Neata, the 

Helen of Wales,” Giraldus was bom at his 
father’s castle of Manorbier, near Tenby. 
He was destined for the Church, and was 
educated at St. David’s under the eye of his 
uncle the bishop. In 1172 Giraldus became 
Archdeacon of Brecon. He plunged with 
ardour into a long series of quarrels with his 
flock ; he reformed the irregular payment of 
tithes ; informed against the married clergy, 
and in 1176 persuaded the chapter of St. 
David’s to make him his uncle’s successor to 
that see. The disfavour of Henry II. an- 
nulled the election, and Gerald in disgust 
went back to his studies^ at Paris ; but for 
the rest of his life to become Bishop of St. 
David’s was the steady object of his ambition, 
though his efforts to obtain that end were 
uniformly fruitless. Appointed administrator 
of the see the archbishop in 1184, he 
was sent to Ireland as chaplain to John, 
son of Henry II., and, after rejecting Irish 
bishoprics, and writing his Topography of 
Ireland, returned in 1188 to accompany and 
chronicle Archbishop Baldwin’s crusading 
itinerary of Wales. He kept about the court 
till 1192, was again elected to St. David’s, 
and defeated after five years of litigation in 
1203, and spent the remainder of his life in 
the retirement of mortified ambition. As 
the historian of the Conquest of Ireland, and 
the compiler of the lixnes'ary of Wales, he 
has given us a more vivid idea of these 
countries than any other mediwval writer. 

The works of Giraldus Cambrensis are printed 
in the Rolls Scries (7 voks.), with introdiicttoaa 
by J. S. Brewer. There are lives of GeraM in 
Jones and Freeman's History of St, David’s; la 
vol. i. of Brewer's edition of his works ; and by 
Sir R. C. Hoare, who has translated the /rim- 
rarium CambricB. FT] 

Gixig (d. S9e^ the aoh of Dungal, was 
associated with Eooha, son of Hun, in the 
government of the Pictish kingdom (878- 
889), and afterwards wi£h Donald, till 896. 



He is the hero of many stories,, mostly 
dubious. He is said to have freed his count^ 
from the Danes, to have oyer*run Lothian, and 
to have sul^ugated Ireland; vhile, in con- 
sideration of certain privileges conferred on 
the monks of St. Andrews, he has been callod 
the Liberator of the Scottish Church.” 

Skene, Celtic Scotland, 

Oisors, The Treaty op (1113), between 
Henry I, and Louis VI. of France, by which 
Louis resigned liis claims of overlordship 
over Britony, Belesme, and 3Iaine, and 
practically gave up William Clito. 

Gladstone, William Ewart (/j, 4809, d. 
1898), son of Sir J. Gladstone, a Livexpool 
merchant, was bora in that citj^ and edu- 
cated at Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he took a double first and a senior 
studentship. He entered Parliament in 1832 
as member for Newark, in the Tory and 
High Church interest. He soon aistin- 
guished himself as an orator. In 1835 
Peel made him a Junior Lord of the 
Treasury. In 1841 he became Vice-Presid- 
ent of the Board of Trade and Master of 
the Mint, an office which he aftei-wards 
exchanged for the Colonial Secretaryship. 
Peel's revised tariff of 1842 was mainly his 
work. Rejected by Newark for his adhesion 
to Free Trade, he was returned for Oxford 
University in 1847. Peel’s ministry soon 
fell, and Mr. Gladstone, like all the other 
Peelites, atoned for his fidelity to his leader 
by exclusion from office for several years. 
They (the Peelites) could hold office neither 
under "V^igs nor Tories. He utilised his 
leisure in literary activity and in the study 
of the Italian question, writing, in 1851, 
his famous letter to Lord Aberdeen on the ‘ 
Naples prisons. In 1852 the hj^brid ministry 
of Lord Aberdeen came into power, and 
Mr. Gladstone was made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Driven into resignation by Mr. 
lioebuck’s motion, and the disasters of the 
Crimean War, he strongly opposed the 
Divorce Bill of 1857, accepted from Lord 
Derby, in 1858, the post of Lord High Com- 
missioner to the Ionian Islands, and favoured 
their eventual union with Greece, which was 
effected in 1864. In 1859 he was again Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer under Lord Palmers- 
ton. A series of famous budgets established 
his reputation as a financier. His now avowed 
liber^sm led to his rejection at Oxford in 
1866, and he was returned for South-west 
Lancashire. The death of Lord Palmerston 
was the beginning of more stirring limes. 
Mr. Gladstone now became leader the 
House of Commons, and introducea the 
Reform Bill of 1866, which led to the defeat 
of the govenument; but the Irish Church 
jsgitation soon brought them back into office. 
In December, 1868, he became Premier of 
ihe ministry which disestablished the,; lris!|^ . 


Church, passed the first Land Act, reformed 
the army, and abolished religious tests in 
the Universities. Resigning in 1874, he 
was returned for Leeds, and was out of office 
until 1880l' Withdrawing for a time from 
the leadershi]^ of his party, he displayed great 
literary activity in many directions. He was 
brought back to politics by the Bulgi^n 
atromty agitation of 1876, and carried Midlo- 
thian in 1879-80. His second administration 
was largely occupied with Irish affhirs. But 
in 1884 he passed his Franchise BiU, in the 
next year the Redistribution Bill. In 1885 
the Government were defeated upon their 
Inland Revenue Bill, and resigned. In 1886 
Mr. Gladstone returned to power and brought 
in a Bill for creating a sejparate Irish ParRa- 
ment and Executive. The result of this 
was the fall of the Government, and a lar^^ 
secession from the Liberal party. His 
fourth administration, formed in 1892, 
passed a Home Rule Bill through the 
Commons. In 1895 he withdrew from 
public life, and was succeeded as Premier 
by Lord Rosebery. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey ; and his Life has been written 
by Mr. John Motley. 

Glamorgan Treaty, The. Charles I., 
in 1644, unable to turn the Cessation to the 
advantage ho had expected, and Ormonde 
being unwilling to grant moro to the 
Catholics, sent Lord Herbert, son of the 
Marquis of Worcester, to Ireland, creating 
him at the same time Earl of Glamorgan; 
He was entrusted with a commission sealed 
with the king’s private signet, dated March 
12th, 1644, at Oxford, authorising him to 
grant all the Catholics might demand, if they 
would send over 10,000 men to his aid. 
Glamorgan arrived at Kilkenny in 1645, and 
concluded a public and a secret treaty with 
the Catholics. By the first the demands that 
a Catholic deputation had made at Oxford in 
1644 were granted. These were : the aboli- 
tion of the Catholic disabilities of Poynings’ 
Law, a general amnesty, and a period of 
limitation for all inquiries into the titles of 
land. The secret treaty granted to the 
Catholics the public exorcise of their religion 
in all churches not actually in possession of 
the State Church; in ^return, 10,000 men 
under Glamorgan were to join the king in 
England, and two -thirds of the church 
revenues were to be set aside to provide for 
their pj^. This secret treaty was discovered 
among the papers of the Catholic Archbishop 
of Tuam, on his repulse from before Sligo. 
After this discovery, January 29, 1646, the 
king sent a message to the two Houses, 
denying that Glamorgan had any such 
powers ; he wrote to Ormonde in the same 
strain. There can be no doubt, however, 
that Glamorgan only fulfilled the king’s 
instructions. 

Glaavill, Ranulf be, a famous judge* 
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statesman, and administrator of Henry Il.’s 
reign. In 1174 ho did more than anyone 
else to save the north f(om the revolt of 
feu^ barons and the Scottish invasion. He 
succeeded Bichard de Lucy as Justiciar in 
1180, and continued in office till Henry’s 
death. Richard I. displaced him from office 
and kept him in prison until ho had paid the 
enormous fine of £15,000. This was the end 
of his career. As an author* Gdanvill’s 
treatise De Zegibue et Coneuetudinibtia Anglice 
seems to have been composed about 1181. It 
is of groat importance as tho earliest treatise 
on English law, and throws much light on 
many reforms of Henry II., of which other- 
wise we should know very little. It has 
been printed more than once, and critiail 
extracts are to be found in Stubbs’s Hdect 
Chartei's, 

Glasgow owes its origin to the establish- 
ment of a church by Kentigem, tho apostle 
of Strathclyde in the sixth century, which 
became tho seat of a bishopric. The town 
which grew up round tho see was in the 
domain of the ^bishop. In 1460 Bishoi> 
Turnbull founded tho university. In 1491 
the see was made an archbishopric. Alone 
of tho Scotch cathedrals the church survived 
the Reformation. In 1638 a famous Gent^ral 
Assembly at Glasgow accepted tho Covenant. 
The Treaty of Union first gave Glasgow im- 
portance as a port, by opening to Scotland 
the colonial trade. Since then the city has 
rapidly increased. It rivalled Bristol in the 
tobacco trade, and, when that was diverted by 
the American War of Independence, Glasgow 
industry took now channels. At last Glas- 
gow became the groat manufacturing centre 
of Scotland, while the improvement of the Clyde 
(chiefly since 1844) made it tho first port. 

Glassites, The, were members of a 
Scotch sectarian body, that originated 
about 1730, when its leader, John Glass, was 
driven from his parish by the General As- 
sembly for a heresy on tho kingdom of Christ. 
Glass "taught the voluntary principle ” for 
the first time in Scotland, and his system of 
church government was practically congre- 
gational. Robert Sandeman, one of (Class’s 
followers, gave anot^^r name to the sect and 
distinguished it by his doctrine of faith as 
** bare belief of the bare truth.” Tho public 
worship of this small sect is of a peculiar 
character. 

Glastonbury Abbey is perhaps the 

only religious foundation in England which 
lias kept up its existence from Roman times. 
Dismissing the fable of its foundation by 
Joseph of Arimathma, we have sufficient 
evidence that it existed long before Ina’s 
conqtiest of that region brought it under 
English sway ; it was famed as the burying- 
place of Arthur, and W'as much frequent^ 
by Irish pilgrims as^the tomb of St. ratrick. 


After Ina’s second foundation, Dunstan’s 
fchnous reformation and introduction of the 
Benedictine rule is the next great event in 
the history of the abbey. Tho church was 
rebuilt by Dunstan, Herlewin, and Henry II, 
At the end of tho twelfth cexdury there was 
a long struggle between the Bishop of Bath 
and the monks, who cVhntually succeeded in 
securing the independence of their abbey. It 
became very rich. Its last abbot, Whiting, 
was hung by Henry VIII. on the top of 
Glastonbury Tor. 

William of Malmesbury, DeAntiqvitaiibus Glas- 

tonen$is EccIbsicb, gives the le^nd of its origin. 

Prooeedings of Somerset Arcnaological Society; 

Warner, History of Qlastonhury. 

Glencaim, Alexander Cunningham, 
Earl of, taken prisoner at Solway Moss, 
was one of tho “ Assured Lords,” but, 
with tho others, ho threw over Henry 
VIII. in 1544. Ho joined tho Protestant 
alliance against Queen Mary for a time, but 
was shortly afterwards received back into 
tho royal favour. In 1567 he was named 
one of the Council of Regency. 

Glencaim, William Cunningham, Earl 
OF, received, in 1653, a commission from, 
Charles II. to raise troops in his cause in 
Scotland. After having collected a force of 
Highlanders, Gloncaim was replaced by 
General Middleton, who, however, shortly 
afterwards quitted Scotland, giving place ta 
the original leader. 

Glencoei The Massacre op (Feb. 13, 
1692), has left a dark stain on the reign of 
William III. The civil w*ar continued to. 
smoulder in the Highlands for several years, 
after the death of Dundee. Tho management, 
of affairs in Scotland was at this time in tho. 
hands of tho Dalrymples, and Viscount Stair, 
their head, was President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, while tho younger, the Master of Stair, 
was Secretary for Seotlfind. A proclamation 
was issued promising pardon to all who 
before Dec. 31, 1691, should swear to live, 
peaceably under tho existing government. 
Maclan of Glencoe, who dwelt at the mouth 
of a ravine near the south shore of Loch- 
leven, deemed it a point of honour to take 
tho oath as late as possible. On the appointed 
day he went to Fort William, but, finding no 
magistrate there, ho had to go to Inverary, 
whie,h ho did not roach until Jan. 6th. Tlu^ 
delay gave his enemies, the Campbells, a 
pretext for destroying him. Argyle an4. 
Breadalbaiie plotted with the Master of Stair, 
William was not informed that Maclon had 
taken the oath at all. An order was laid 
before him for the commander-in-chief, ii^ 
which were the words, “ It will be proper for 
the vindication of public justice to extirpate 
that set of thieves.” The excuse usually ad- 
vanced for William, that he signed the order 
without reading it, is probably true, but it is 
at best a lame one. The order was remorse- 
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lessly executed. A band of soldiers 'wat 
sent to the glen, whore they were hospitably 
reived by the Macdonalds. At last, on a 
given day, the passes having been stopped by 
previous arrangement, the soldiers fell upon 
their entertainers. A failure in the plan led 
to the escape of many. But the houses were 
destroyed, the cattle stolen, thii'ty*eight men 
killed on the spot, and others perished of want 
or cold on the mountains. 

IMacaiilay, Hut. of ^England. 

Olendower, Owen, or Glyndwh ; more 
accurately, Glyndyfedwy ; called in his own 
time OwAiN ap Grufpydd (b. 1369?, 1416?), 

was reputed a descendant of Llewelyn, the 
last native prince of Wales. Ho inherited 
considerable estates in !&[erioneth, and, coming 
to London, entered one of the Inns of Court, 
and subsequently became squire to Bichard Ii., 
by whom he was knighted in 1387. In 1399 
he was captured with the king at Flint 
Castle, but permitted to retire to his own 
estates. Lord Grey of Ruthin, one of the 
loids marchers, secured some of his lands, 
and Owen’s appeal to the Parliament was 
disregarded, and Lord Trrey received grants 
of other possessions belonging to him. In 
1400 Owen' took up arms, and, assuming the 
title of Prince of Wales, burnt the town of 
Ruthin, and, bursting into tho marches, 
destroyed Oswestry and captured several 
forts. The Welsh, whose agrarian grievances 
were serious, repaired to Mm in thousands, 
and the strong Edwardian castles of Conway, 
Ruthin, and Hawarden soon fell into his 
hands. He repulsed three formidable aimies 
led against him by Henry IV. in person, and 
in 1402 was crowned at Machynlleth. Among 
the pnsonors taken by him was Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, uncle of the young Earl of March, 
which led him to enter into a treaty with the 
Mortimers and Percies having for its object 
the overthi'ow of Henry. This allianco was 
dissolved by tho battle of Shrewsbury, but 
Glendower continued tho contest ; and official 
record remains of many acts that prove the 
reMity of his power in Wales. He displaced 
tho Bishop of Bangor, and appointed a 
partisan of his own ; and the Bishop of St. 
Asaph was his ambassador to tho French 
king, with whom he made a treaty in 1404. 
Receiving aid from Franco and Scotland, he 
captured many English towns and castles, and 
at one time penetrated with his forces as far as 
Worcester. In perpetual inroads he harried 
all tho marches in a most merciless Way. 
Twico Henry had some success against ^m, 
but was unable to effect his subjugation ; ?and 
several years after, when about to embarik on 
his expedition against France, he endeavotcred 
to enter into an arrangement with |^m, 
offering him free pardon twice. But Owen 
never submitted, and died in 1415, still iqidn- 
.taining his independened. His objects were 
the political and ecclesiastical independ^ce 
df Wales, and the revival of learning by^the 


creation of two national universities. In per* 
sonal character and disinterestedness of atm ^ 
he oontrasts sharply with his oontmnporaries. 

Home qf Lancatiter ; Willioitta, 

Charles Grant, Lord (5. 1778, 
d. 1866), was the eldest eon of Mr. Charles 
Grant, for many years M.P. for Inverness- 
shire. He was ^ucated at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and entered Parliament as mem« 
ber for Montrose, 1807. He represented 
Mdntrose from 1807 to 1818, and Inverness^ 
shire from that date till 1835. From 
1819 to 1822 he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland; from 1828 to 1827 Vice-President^ 
and from 1827 to 1828 President, of the 
Board of Trade. From 1830 to 1834 he was 
President of the Boardof Control, andfrom 1834 
to 1839 Secretary to the Colonies. But the 
Canadiw Rebellion of 1838 was fatal to his 
reputation. He approved of Lord Durham’s 
famous ordinance, the gist of which was that 
those of the rebels who had acknowledged 
their guilt and submitted to the Queen’s 
pleasure were to be sent off to Bermuda, but 
under constraint, and punished with death 
if they returned. Tho ordinance was dis- 
allowed ; Lord Durham was recalled, and 
Lord Glenelg retired from public life. He 
was the last of the Canniogites. 

Gleilfrain, The Battle of (1604), was 
fought in Dumbartonshire, and resulted in a 
defeat of the Earl of Argyle and the king’s 
forces by the Maegregors and other clans. 

Glenlivet, The Battle of (October 4, 
1594), was fought near Aberdeen, between 
the forces of James VI., commanded by the 
Earl of Argvlo, and the rebellious Earls of 
Huntly and EitoI. The rebels wore inferior 
in numbers, but were well armed and well 
led, and completely defeated Argyle’s troops, 
losing only one man of note, Gordon of 
Auchendoun, one of the subscribers of tho 
{Spanish Blanks, (q.v.), 

Glen Malnre, The BArn^E of (1580), 
was fought in the Wicklow Mountains. Lord 
Grey de Wilton hero suffered a severe re- 
pulse from the Irish septs. Sir Peter Carew, 
a distinguished officer, was among the slain. 

Glenmarreeton, The Battle of (Mu- 
TOstoii Water, flowing from the Pontland 
Hills), was fought in 638. Donald Brec, King 
of Dalnada, was defeated by tho Angles. 

Glondf ster was an old Roman station, 
deriving its name from tho British camp* 
Caer Gloiri. It quickly became a town 
of the English, for Bede speaks of% it as a 
noble city. In 679 a monastery was founded 
here, reduced in 1022 by Bishop Wulfstan to 
the Benedictine rule. It was a frequent seat 
of Courts and Gemots. In 1641 it was 
erected into a bishopric by Henry VIII. ; and 
as such was united in 1836 with the see of 
Bristol, but disunited again in 1897. 
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GQoUCMt^KV Bbbraos of. Hobert, a 
aattiFal son of Henr^r I.» was created Earl of 
Gloucester, 1109, on marriage with Mabel, 
daughter and heiress of Robert Fitz*Hamon, 
lord of Gloucester. His son William, who 
died 1183, transmitted the title to his three 
daughters : first, through the youngest, Ha- 
wise (or Isabel), to her successive husbands, 
Jdin, afterward King of England, and 
Geoffrey ^landeville, Earl of Essex; then to 
the issue of her eldest sister, Mabel, who 
married the Ck)unt of Evreux ; and finally to 
the second sister, Amicia, who married Gil- 
bert de Glare, Earl of Hereford. Three gene- 
lutions of, the De Clares were Earls of Glou- 
cester, until the widow of the last, Johanna, 
daughter of Edward L, communicated the 
honour, duiing her lifetime, to her second 
husband, Ralph de Monthormer. On his 
death, in 1307, the earldom descended to her 
son, Gilbert de Clare, killed at Bannockburn, 
whose second sister, Margaret, mariiod Hugh 
of Audley, created Earl of Gloucester in 1337. 
At the latter's death, ten years Liter, the title 
was presumed to be extinct : it was, however, 
revived in 1397, in favour of Thomas, Lord 
Dospcncer, son of the eldest sister of the 
beforo-named Margaret. Thomas was, how- 
ever degraded in 1399, when his honours 
became foi-feit. In the meanwhile, 1385, a 
dukedom of Gloucester had been created for 
Thomas of Woodstock, sixth son of Edward 
III., who was succeeded by his son Hum- 
phrey. The latter died childless in 1399. 
Afterwards three several princes of the blood 
w’ere created dukes by this title, none of whom 
left issue; namely (1) IIumi)hrov, son of 
Henry IV., murdered in 1446; (2; Richard, 
brothci of Edward IV., and afterwards 
king , and (3) Henry, youngest son of 
Charles 1. There w^is a plan in 1717 — 18 of 
reviving the dukedom in favour of George I.'s 
grandson, Frederick, afterwards Prince of 
Wales ; but this never took cft'cct. Frederick’s 
younger son, William Henry, however, was 
created Duke of Gloucester and Edinbiu-gh, 
in 1764, and the peerage lasted until the death, 
without issue, of this prince's son, William 
Frederick, in 1834. 

Ricolas, Histone Peerage; Clark, The Land 
of Morgan in Archwological Journal, 

Glonoeste:^ Romeht, Earl of (d. H47), 
natural son of Henry I., was the groat suj)- 
porter of the claims of his half-sister Matilda 
against Stephen. He married the heiress of 
Fitz-Hamon, and so added the lordship of 
Glamorgan to the earldom of Gloucester. 

Gloucester, Gilbert be Clare, Earl 
OF (5. 1243), son of Earl Richard, throw 
himself into the party of Leicester, after 
his father’s death in 1262, but soon held 
aloof ; and though fighting with Montfort at 
Lewes, quarrelled with the king in the course of 
1265, joined Prince Edward, and won the 
battle of Evesham. He kept on good terms 


with Edward, whose daughter Johanna he 
married in 1290. His oidinary capacity, 
ho^^ver, rendered him unfit for the great 
position he aspired to occupy. 

Gloueestsr, Richard ne Clare, Earl 
OF (d, 1262), the leader of the baronial party 
\mdor Henry III., acted at first in conjunction 
with, but afterwards in opposition to, Simon 
de Montfort. Like the more ai’istocmtic 
party of the baronage, he neither understood 
nor sympathised with Montfort’ 8 far-reaching 
aims, and never quite foigave his foreign 
oiigin. 

Gloucester, Gilbert de Clare, Earl 
OF (d, 1314), son of Earl Gilbert and Johanna, 
the daughter of Edward 1. He took the side 
of Giiveston, his brother-in-law, was one of 
the Lords Ordainers, being elected by co- 
optation from the royalist side, and endea- 
A cured more than once to prevent civil war. 
He was slain at Bannockburn. He was the 
last of his line, and his estates fell to his 
throe sisters, whose husbands’ rivalries tgke 
up a great place in the history of Edward 
Il.’s reign. 

Gloucester, Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of (/>. 1355, d, 1397), was the youngest 
son of Edward III. Ho served in the French 
wui’s, and on his return to England in 1381 
took a leading part in the amiirs of state. 
The unpopularity of John of Gaunt, caused 
by his abandoning the traditional policy of 
the house of Lancaster in favour of a court 
policy, and his subsequent absence from 
England during his fruitless expeditions tc 
Himin, made Gloucester the natural leader of 
the constitutional opposition. His chief aim 
seems to liavo been his own aggrandisement, 
though the misgovernment and extravagance 
of the king gave him sufficient excuse for in- 
terfering. The heavy taxation demanded for 
the expenses of tho French war gave Glouces- 
ter the opportunity, ho desii’ed, and in 1386 he 
threatened the king with deposition unless he 
consented to tho impeachment of his chief 
minister, De la Pole, and the appointment 
of a commission of regency. Richard con- 
sented for the time, but attempted, directly 
Parliament was dissolved, to raise a force and 
assert his independence. But Gloucester wjis 
superior in strength, and the king’s fiicnds 
were lather executed or obliged to seek safety ’ 
in flight. (Gloucester was the leading spirit 
in tho Merciless Parliament, and practi- 
cally ruled tho kingdom till 1389, when 
Richard declnrod himself of ago to manage 
his own affairs, and assumed the government 
himself. By John of Gaunt’s influence a .ro-* 
conciliation was effected between Gloucester 
and tlio king, and matters went on smoothly 
enough —though Gloucester held somewhat 
aloof from the court — till 1397, when Richard 
suspected, it is impossible to say whether 
justly or not, that Gloucester was plotting 
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against him. The duke was airested and im« 
prisoned at Calais, where he died, being pro- 
EMibly murdered by {he long’s orders. It is 
said that before his dedth he confessed that 
he had been conspiring against the king. 

Stubbs. Const. Hist. ; Wallon. Richard IL ; 

Pauli, Englisclia Geschichte, 

Oloucester^ Humphrey, Duke of (6. 
1391, d, 1447), was the fomih son of Henry 
IV. He was created Duke of Gloucester in 
1414, and took paH in the French wars of 
Henry V.’s reign, being wounded in the 
battle of Agincourt. On his death-bed Henry 
appointed him regent of England during his 
son^s minority, but Parliament refused to 
allow this, and a council of regency was ap- 
pointed* with Bedford as Protector, and in his 
absence from England, Gloucester. By his reck- 
less folly in manying Jacqueline of Hainault, 
and "prosecuting her claims in Hainault and 
Zealand, Gloucester did much to alienato the 
Duke of Burgundy from the English, whilo 
his attempts to gain a foreign piincipality for 
himiblf were fruitless. In 1426, Gloucester’s 
quarrel with Beaufort commenced, which con- 
tinued with tempoxury reconciliation during 
the whole of his lifetime. The bright spot in 
Gloucester’s chaiucter was his a&)ction for 
his brother Bedford, who was frequently able 
to restrain his folly and recklessness. After 
Bedford’s death, lus opposition to Bcaufoit 
became more and more violent, Gloucester 
representing the war party, popular in Par- 
liament and the nation, whilo Beaufort was 
the leader of the peace i)arty, which was 
strongly represented in tlie Council. It was 
the old struggle of the court and constitutional 
parties in another form. Tho tiial and 
conviction of ElcJinor Cobhjim, his second 
wife, was a great blow to Gloucester’s in- 
fluence, and this was still further injured 
when, in 1442, Henry VI. came of age, and 
the protectorate was at an end. Suffolk sup- 
planted Gloucester as the chief adviser of the 
crown, and in 1447 Gloucester was accused of 
treason. The meiits of the case it is impos- 
sible to decide upon ; it is not improbable that 
Gloucester may have entertained the idea of 
making himself king, but on this point there 
is no evidence. At all events, Gloucester was 
suddenly arrested on Feb. 18, 1447, at Bury 
St. Edmund’s, and placed under arrest, and 
five days after was found dead in his bed. It 
is impossible to decide on the cause of his 
death ; it may have arisen from chagrin^ or 
have been the work of some person who hoped 
thereby to ingratiate himseB with the c<mrt 
party, or it may (as popular legend assert^), 

' have been caused by the orders of the D|ke 
of Suffolk. It is cei^in that there is nothjmg 
to connect it with Cardinal Beaufort, Ana 
;/.there is a strong reason for believing thaf it 
':^’ 96 r 6 oe from natural causes. As a patron of 
4&rning, and a benefactor to the Univertdty 

03cford, Gloucester deserves high 


but his public and private career alike afe> 
stained with grievous errors, and his in-, 
fiuence on English politics was only mischie* 
vous. Still, he was popular with the literaiy; 
men for his patronage of learning, and with the 
people for his advocacy of a i^irited foreign ' 
policy. From these causes he was known as 
the ** good Duke Humphrey.” 

Stubbs, Const. History; Brougham, Houm o/ 
Lancaster, 

Oloucester, Henry, Duke of (6. 1639,* 
d, 1660), was the youngest son of Charles I. and ; 
Queen Henrietta Maria. From the place of his 
birth he is often known as Henry of Oatlands. 
Charles, just before his execution, Imd an 
interview with his young son, in which he 
made him promise not to accept tho clrown. 
from Parliament to the detriment of his elder 
brothers. After his father s death he re- 
mained in the charge of Parliament till 1652, 
when he was permitted to join his mother in * 
France, Cromwell being anxious to get rid of 
one whom many were anxious to proclaim, 
king. The queen exhausted aU entreatioa 
and threats to induce liim to become a. 
Romanist, but ho remained staunch to his 
religion ; and in 1654 left her and joined 
Charles at Cologne. In 1658 he fought in 
the Spanish army, and distinguished him- 
self in tho battle of Dunkirk. On tho Resto- 
intion he retmuod to England, but died of 
small-pox very shortly afterwards. 

Olottcester, William, Duke of (5. July 
24, 1689, d, July 30, 1700), was the son of 
Prince George of Denmark and Princes® 
(afterwards Queen) Anne. He was mfoi*mally 
created duko soon after his birth. The un- 
timely fieath of the young prince — a boy of 
great promise — was received with sorrow by 
tho nation. It necessitated the passing of, 
the Act of Settlement. 

CHoncester, Eleanor Bohun, Duchess 
OP (d. 1399), was the daughter and co-heiress 
of llumphrey, Earl of Northampton, Here- 
ford, and Essex. She was married to Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duko of Gloucester, after 
whose death, in 1397, she retired to the 
abbey of Barking. 

Gloucester, Robert of, is known as tlie 
ynriter of a Clironiclo in ^English verso more 
interesting from a literary than an historical 
point, of view. It extends from the earliest 
times to the year 1270, and is mostly a com- 
pilation ifffm wclMmown sources, though it 
contains original notices here and there. It 
was printed by Hearne. 

Glrane, John (5. 1603, d, 1666), eldest 
son of Sir William Glynne, of Cafnarvon- 
shire, was educated at Westminster School 
and at Oxford, attained great reputation 
as a lawyer, and represented Westminster in 
the Long Parliament. He was a strong 
Presbyterian, took a promindht part in the 
attack on the bishops, helped to draw up tiie 
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charge against Laud, and to conduct the 
trial of Strafford In June, 1647, he was one 
of thememhers whose punishment was de- 
manded by the army, and was expelled from 
Parliament till the summer of 1648, when he 
was restored, only to he expelled again by 
Pride’s Purge. He sat in both of Cromwell’s 
Porliapients, presided at Penruddocke’s tidal 
(1655), and supported the offer of the crown 
to the Protector. In July, 1665, he became 
Chief Justice, and held the post till the fall 
of Hichard Cromwell, when he resigned. He 
assisted in promoting the Restoration, and on 
the return of Charles II. was mado king’s 
Serjeant and knighted. He was employed in 
the prosecution of the regicides, and took part 
in Vane’s trial. Public opinion condemned 
him as a rone^dc, and rejoiced in an accident 
which befell him on the day of the coronation. 
“ Serjeant Glynne’s horse,” says Pepys, “fell 
upon him yesterday, and is like to kill him, 
which people do please themselves to see how 
just God is to punish the rogue at such a 
time as this.” He died on Nov. 15, 1666, 
continuing to practice his profession till his 
death. 

Fosp, Judges, 

Godfrey, Sir Edmundbury (d. 1678 ), 
was a London magistral, before whom Titus 
Oates mado a deposition concerning the 
Popish Plot. Some three weeks after this 
deposition was mado, Godfrey was found dead 
in a ditch near Primrose Hill, with his own 
sword run through his body, a livid eroaso 
round his neck, and his pockets unrifled. It 
was at once assumed that he had been miu*- 
dered byjRoman Catholics, and Lord Mac- 
aulay coni^iers it most probable that ho was 
really murdbred by some hot-headed Romanist. 
Three of the queen’s servants were tried for 
the murder, and executed. The Popish Plot 
agitation really began in the excitement 
which Godfrey’s murder caused. 

Godfrey ( Guthred ) Vac William 

{d, 1212), was tlie son of Donald Ejme 
MacWilliam, and, like his father, attempted, 
in 12 P, to wrest the Scottish crown from 
William the Lion. The royal troops under 
the Earls, of Atholo and Fife achieved various 
successes, but, the rebellion was not crushed 
until Godfrey was betrayed into the hands of 
the Earl of Buchan and beheaded at Kincar- 
dine (1212). • 

Godolphin, Sydney, Lord, afterwards 
Earl (5. 1645, d, 1712), was educated as a 
page at Whitehall. He hold various offices 
at the Court of Charles II., including that 
of Groom of the Bedchamber, and sat in 
Parliament for Helston. In 1678 he was 
sent as envoy to Holland, and on his return 
was sworn of the Privy Coun Jl. In 1679 he 
was placed on the Treasury Commission. In 
1680 he supported the Exclusion BiU, and 
^rsuaded Charles to dismiss the Duke of 
York to Scotland . before IParHament met* 
Hisr*-^20 


He became Secretary of State in 1684, aiod 
in the same year, on the resignation of 
Rochester, he took lus place on the Commission 
of tho Treasury. On the accession of James, 
ho was removed from the Treasury, and made 
Chamberlain to the queen. In his official 
capacity ho did not scruple to conform to 
Roman Catholic observances. In 1 68 7 , on the 
fall of tSe Hydes, he was again placed on 
the Treasury Commission. He was sent as a 
commissioner to treat with William. On the 
accession of William and Mary, the Treasury 
business was placed in his hands. In 1690 he 
resigned, but was recalled as First Commis- 
sioner against the will of Cannarthen. He had 
a largo share of William’s confidence, but, 
influenced by Marlborough, he intrigued with 
the Jacobites, espcciaUy with Middleton, 
James’s Secretary of State. He was impli- 
cated in the confession of Sir John Fenwick ; 
but William, with groat magnanimity, ignored 
the charges brought against liim. But the 
Whigs resolved to drive him from office, and 
were successful. In 1700 ho was recalled to 
the king’s councils; but in the fall of his 
party, in the last year of William’s reign, ho 
was again dismissed. On the accession of 
Anno he was made Lord Treasurer, through 
the influence of Marlborough, whose daughter 
had married Godolphin’s eldest son. In 
1708, Godolphin, seeing that his attempt at a 
composite ministry was a failui’e, determined 
to join the Whigs. He was compelled to dis- 
miss Harley and the moderate Tories. For 
the rest of his administration Godolphin was 
under tho rule of tho Whig Junto. In 1710, 
Godolphin agreed to Sunderland’s advice, and 
impeached Sacheverell. Tho popular outcry 
proved that the queen and the Tories might 
venture to upset tho ministry. Without 
consulting him, Shrewsbury was made Lord 
Chamberlain. Godolphin swallowed the in- 
sult; but the dismis.sal of Sunderland was 
shortly followed by his own. During the tu- 
mult that followed Sachoverell’s trial, both' he 
and Marlborough intrigued with the Jacobite 
court at St. Germains. His character is thus 
described by Macaulay : — “He was laborious, 
clear-headed, and profoundly versed in the 
details of finance. Every government, there- 
fore, found him a useful servant ; and there 
was nothing in his opinions or in his character 
which could prevent him from serving any 
government.” 

Bauke, Hist, of England; Macaulay, Eist, af 
Em. ; Stanhope, Reign of Queen Anne, and Hid. 
of England; Coxe, Marlwrongh, 

Godwin (Godwine), Earl (5. eirea 990, 
d, 1053), was, according to the most pro- 
bable account, the son of Wulfnoth, the South 
Saxon who was outlawed in 1009. Of Ms 
early life nothing certain is known, but in 
1018 we find him created an earl by Canute, 
and shortly after marr 3 ring the kin^s niece 
Gj^ha. In 1020 he was made Earl of 
West Saxons, probably ap a reward for his 



serviees in the ncnrihem wan of Canute. On 
the deatb^^f that king he espoused the cause 
of Hardicanute, and on ^ latter obtaining 
Wessex Godwin becaini one of the chief 
advisers of Emma, who acted as regent. It 
was at this time that Alfred the son of Ethel- 
red came to England, and was murdered by 
Harold. It seems impossible in the face of 
the evidence of contemporary writers to 
doubt that Gkxlwin betrayed the young Ethel- 
inpf to Harold, though the accusation of com- 
plicity in Alfred's death, which was brought 
against Godwin in 1040, resulted in the 
^uittal of the carl, and Godwin continued 
in power. On the death of Hardicanute in 
1042 Godwin was foremost in procuring 
tho election of Edward the Confessor to the 
throne, and during the early part of the reign 
of that prince he exercised the chief power in 
the kingdom*. His daughter was married to 
the king, and his sons promoted to earldoms. 
During this period (1043—1051) we find 
Godwin leading the national English party, 
and 'stronuously opposing that introduction 
of foreigners which was the great weakness 
of Edward’s reign. But the Normans were 
too strong for him; ‘‘the appointment of 
Bohert of Jumi^ges to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury marks the decline of Godwin’s 
power ; the foreign influence was now at its 
height, and the English earl was to feel the 
strength of it.” The refusal of Godwin to 
puni& the burgesses of Dover for the riot 
occasioned by the insolence of the followers of 
Eustace of Boulogne led to the outlawry of 
Godwin and his family (1051). The next 
year the tide turned; the feeling of the 
nation showed itself in favour of Godwin. 
He came back from his shelter in Flanders at 
the head of a fleet. In most parts of England 
he was welcomed ; he sailed up the Thames 
to London ; the army gathered by the king 
refused to flght against him ; and he and his 
f^Uy were restored to all their oflices and 
possessions. The next year Godwin was 
smitten with a fit at the king’s table, and 
died Apririd, 1053. ISIr. Freeman regards 
Godwin as the representative of all English 
feeling, as the leader of every national move- 
ment, and as enjoying in consequence an 
extreme popularity. But he was also a wise 
and wary statesman, able to practise the baser 
as well as the nobler arts of statesmanship. 
His vast wealth suggests a covetous dis- 
position. He promoted his sons without 
much care for their deserts. But as a strong 
man and a vigorous ruler ho was of the type 
of which England had at that time the greatest 
need. 

Preenmn, Norman Conquest. 


Ooffe (or G6iurh)i William, was son- 
in-law to Colonel Whalley, and consequently 
oonnectod vrith Cromwell, to whom m was 
StKmgly attached. He fought in th^ Faiv 
r army, was one of the m^henf 


of the High Court oi Justice, and signed 
the warrant for Charles I.’s execution. He 
accompamed Cromwell to Scotland in 1C51. 
assisted in Pride’s Purge, and in dearing 
out the Barbones Parliament. He was one of 
the major-generals appointed in 1656, and 
one of the members of Cromwell’s House of 
Lords. He was one of the low officers in 
favour of Cromwell’s assuming the title of 
king, and attached himself subsequently to 
Hichard Cromwell. On the Bestoration he 
fled with Whalley to America, where he 
remained during tne rest of his life. 

Ckdab Singh, originalljr a running foot- 
man, attractea the attention of Bunjeet 
Singh and rose to favour. He was given 
the territory of Juminoo, lying between 
Lahore and Cashmere. As a llajpoot, he 
was detested by the Sikhs. On the death of 
Bunjeet Singh, 1839, ho aimed at becoming 
supreme in Cashmere, and even engaged 
in a war with Thibet. At the end of the 
first Sikh war the principality of Cash- 
mere was sold to him by the English 
(1840). A formidable opposition was or- 
ganised against him, which was witn dif- 
ficulty suppressed by Major Henry Lawrence. 
“ The arrangement,” says Mr. Cunningham, 

was a dexterous one, if reference be had only 
to the policy of reducing the power of the 
Sikhs ; but the transaction seems hardly 
worthy of the British name and greatness.” 

Cunniughaui, Hist, of Sikhs, 

Gold Coast Colony. [West Afuicak 
Colonies and Settlements. ] 

Goodman, Cardell, was a Jacobite ad- 
venturer in the reign of William III. He had 
been an actor, a paramour of the Duchess of 
Cleveland, two of whoso children he had at- 
tempted to poison, and a forger of hank notes. 
In 1695 he was confined to gaol for raising a 
Jacobite riot in London, in conjunction with 
Porter. He was one of tho conspirators in 
the Assassination Plot, and as his evidence 
could procure the conviction of Sir John 
Fenwick, efforts were made to get him out of 
the country. An adventurer named O’Brien 
met him in a tavern in Drury Lane, and 
persuaded him to go abroad by offering him 
an annuity of £500. This he accepted, and 
arrived safely at St. Ge^i^^ins. 

Good Parliament, The (1376), gained 
its title from tho beneficent measures it 
passed and its bold attitude in reforming 
abuses* Edward III., old before his time, 
was eifCTrely under the influence of a worth- 
less woman, Alice Perrers, through whose 
means John of Gaunt contrived to appro- 
priate to himself tho whole of^ the royal 
authority, and to appoint his own crea- 
tures to 4 II the great offices of state. The 
Parliament which met in 1376, after an in- 
terval of three ye^, determined to do away 
with this state of things, and in this resohi* 
tion they were strongly supported by the 
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Prince. Peter de la Mare was chosen 
Speaker, and he at once demanded that the 
national accounts should he audited, and that 
trustworthy counsellors and mmisters should, 
he appointed. The Commons next proceeded 
to accuse certain persona— of whom tiie chief 
were Lord Latimer and Bichard Lyons — of 
malversation and fraud, and they were con- 
demned to imprisonment and forfeiture. 
'Hus is the first instance of impeachment. 
.Alice Ferrers was next attack^, and it 
was ordered that henceforward no woman 
(Should interfere in the administration of 
^tice, on pain of forfeiture. The Black 
iVince having died in the meantime, the 
Parliament demanded that his son Bichard 
(Should he brought before them, that they 
might see the heir to the throne. This, 
which was intended to checkmate John of 
'Gaunt, who was supposed to he aspiring to 
the throne, was forthwith done. The Commons 
also proposed that an administrative coimcil 
should he appointed, some of whom were 
always to he in attendance on the king ; this, 
with certain modifications, was agreed to. 
But besides these acts, they present^ to the 
king no less than a hundred and forty peti- 
tions on various su'Mects, of which the most 
important were that Parliaments might be held 
annually ; that the knights of the shire should 
he freely elected, not merely nominated by the 
sheriff; the sheriffs should bo elected, and 
not appointed at the Exchequer; the law 
courts should he reformed; the abuse of 
Papal provisions, &c., should he removed. 
’The work of the Good Parliament could 
he carried out only imder the leadership 
of some powerful personage, such as the 
Black Prince. Now^that he was dead, the 
power passed once more into the hands 
of John of Gaunt, who immediately undid 
the work of the Parliament. Not one 
tof the petitions became a statute. Alice 
Ferrers regained her place and influence at 
court, Lyons and other offenders were par- 
doned, Peter de la Mare was sent to prison, 
and the new members of the Council were 
dismissed. But though the work of tho 
Good Parliament was for the time rendered 
nugatory, the year 1376 forms, nevertheless, 

' an important epoch in the history of Parlia- 
ment. The responfchility of ministers, tho 
rights of impeachment and of inquiry into 
.grievances and abuses, were established, and 
were destined to receive extension and con- 
firmation in the next reign. 

Stahba, Const, Hist . ; Longman, £dward III. 

Ck>odrio]]L| Thomas, Lord Chancellor of 
England {d. 1664), made Bishop of Ely by 
Henry VIII., was a staunch supporter of the 
Beformation. In December, 1661, he suc- 
ceeded Sir Bichard Bich as Lord Chan- 
cellor, and in that capacity was induced, after 
Aiuch solicitation, to set the Great Seal to the 
^patent filtering the succession in favour of 
Xady Jane Grey. He continued to support 


Northumberland until he saw that the 
cause was lost, when he at once resigned his 
ofiBce and retired to his diocese, where, says 
Lord. Campbell, w partly from his sacred 
chaz^ter and partly from his real insignifi- 
cance, he was not molested.” 

CampbelL Livss of tho Chancellors; Foss, 

Judges of England, 

Ooorkha War (1814 — 1816). The 
Gborkhas had encroached continually on the 
British frontier, and at last laid claim to 
two districts, Bootwul and Sheoraj, which 
they had seized, though they had been 
ceded to Lord Wellesley in the year 18(il 
by the Nabob. Lord Minto remonstrated 
with them, and on their refusal to retire, 
Lord Hastings, his successor, ordered their 
expulsion. Money was obtained from me 
Vizier, and four armies were prepared, 
comprising 30,000 men, with 60 guns. 
Tho Goorkhas wore divided into three ; one- 
third, under TJmur Singh, guarded the for- 
tresses on the Sutlej ; two thousand were 
distributed between the Jumna and Kalee; 
the rest protected the capital. The English 
at first met with nothing but disaster. 
Kalunga was taken with great loss, and. 
the Dhoon valley occupied, but the fortress 
of Jyetuk stopped tho advance of the division 
altogether. The divisions of Generals Wood 
and Marley failed entirely, the one to capture 
Joetgurh, the other to reach the capital. 
These disasters were somewhat retrieved by 
the brilliant success of General Ochterlonj*, 
who was entrusted with the difficult task of 
dislodging Umur Singh from the forts on the 
Upper Sutlej. After an extremely arduous 
campaign he succeeded in confining Umur 
Singh to the fortress of Malown, and in 
finally compelling him to make terms, which 
included the surrender of the fortress of 
Malown and all conquests west of the 
Kalec. This was facilitated by tho opera* 
tions of Colonels Gardner and Nicolls, 
who, with a body of irregular horse and 
2,000 regulars, had cleared the province of 
Kumaon, and captured its capital, Almorah, 
thus isolating Umur Singh from Nepaul 
and Khatmandu. The discomfiture of their 
ablest general and loss of their most 
valuable conquests, induced the Nepaulese 
government to sue for peace. The condi- 
tions proposed by Lord Hastings were that 
they should resign all claims on the hill rajahs 
west of tho Kalee, cede the Terrai, restore 
the territory of Sikkim, and receive a British 
Besident. The treaty was agreed to on 
December 2, 1816, but the influence of^Umur 
Singh and tho other chiefs induced the 
Goorkha government to break it, and it r©^ 
quirod another campaign under Sir David 
Ochterlony, and a complete rout at Muk- 
wanpore, before peace was finally concluded, 
March 2, 1816. 

Malcolm, PoUt Hist, of India; 'Wilson, Hist 

of India; Thornton, British Empire in JniKa. 
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Gordon, Chas. Ooo. (&. 28th Jan., 1833, 

26th Jan^i, 1885), received hie commission in 
the Eoyal Engineers in 1^2, and saw service 
in the Crimea. In 1862, m commander ^the 
Ever- Victorious Army, he suppressed the fer- 
midable Tai-ping rebellion in Chma. In 1874 
he was appointed governor of the tribes in the 
Soudan by tho Khedive of Egypt, and signalised 
his two years of office by putting down the slave 
tiAde, an object to which he again addressed 
himself when, in 1877, he beciime Governor- 
General of the Soudan and the Equatorial Pro- 
vinces. In 1882 he was appointed commander- 
fUt-chief of the Cape forces ; and in 1884 was 
sent to Khartoum to bring away from the 
Soudan several garrisons that were hemmed in 
by the followers of the Mahdi. He was, how- 
ever, himself shot in the city of Khartoum, 
and the amni couriers of the relief expedition 
arrived only to find that the city had fallen, 
and that its heroic defender was slain (Feb. 26, 
1885). His saintliness and fearlessness and 
strange influence over men make him one of 
the most striking figures in modern histoiy. 

Gordon, The Family of. The origin of 
this great Scottish iTouae is extremely obscure. 
The first prominent bearer of the name was 
Sir Adam Gordon, Justiciar of Lothian under 
Edward I. (1305). His adhesion to Bruce 
gave him estates in the north that transferred 
the chief seat of the house from the Merso 
to De(jside and the Spey valley. The direct 
male line died out in 1402 ; but from his female 
and illegitimate descendants a large circle of 
Gordons sprang up. His grandson was made 
Earl of Huntly (1445), a peerage which, ele- 
vated to a marquisate in 1599, and a dukedom 
(of Gordon) in 1684, became extinct in 1836. 
But the title of Marquis of Huntly passed to 
another brnneh of the family, who had ac(iuired 
the title of Viscount Melgund and Aboyne in 
the year 1627, and Earl of Aboyne in 1660. 
Other peerages in the family were — the earl- 
dom of Sutherland (1512), the barony of Loch- 
invar and viscounty of Kenmure (1633) — in 
abeyance since 1847 — and the earldom of Aber- 
deen (1682), belonging to a collateral branch 
tinceable from the fifteenth centui-y. 

Gordon, Qenealonical Hist, of the House of 
Gordon, 

Gordon, Lady Catherine, was a daughter 
of the Earl of Huntly, and, on her mother’s 
side, a cousin of James IV., by whom she was 
married to Perkin Warbeck. Taken prisoner 
by Henry VII., with her husband, she became 
an attendant to his queen, and afterwards 
married Sir M. Cradock. ' 

Gordon, Sir John { d . 1562), was th# fourth 
son of the fourth Earl of Huntly. He wHS one of 
the numerous suitors of Mary Queen ol Scots, 
whose favour, however, he lost on the <^casion 
Of a brawl in the streets of Edinburg. Be 
vras beheaded at Aberdeen for treason in 
1662. 


Gordon BiotSf The (June, 1780), were* 
the most formidable popular rising of the 
eighteenth century. In 1778 a b^ brought 
in by Sir George Savile and Dunning, for the 
relaxation of some of the harsher penal lawa 
against Catholics, passed almost unanimously 
through both Houses. Protestant associationa 
were formed in Scotland ; a leader was found 
in Lord George Gordon, a son of the Duke of 
Gordon, a silly young man of twenty-eight> 
years of age; and the agitation spread to« 
England. On J une 2nd, 1780;’ a body of 60,000 
persons met in St. George’s Fields to petition, 
for the repeal of the Catholic Belief Act. The 
mob forced their way into the lobby of the 
House, and, continually encouraged by Lord. 
George GoMon, prevented the conduct of; 
business. The House adjourned till Tues- 
day the 6th. The mob dispersed ; but. 
only to begin their work of destruction by 
demolishing the chapels of the Sardinian and 
Bavarian ministers. In the evening of the^ 
next day the mob renewed their ravages in 
Moorfields. On Sunday, the 4th, they pro- 
ceeded to worse extremities. The next day the* 
mob attacked the house of Sir George Savile, 
which was carried and pillaged. The alarm 
spread. Burke had to leave his own house and 
take refuge with General Burgoyne ; and Lord 
George Gordon himself saw that the riots wero 
proceeding too violently, and disavowed his* 
old friends. On the 6th the Houses met after 
their adjournment. A motion was passed that 
the petitions should be considered “ as soon aa 
the tumults subside which are no^ subsisting.”* 
On the very same evening, one detachment of 
the rioters broke open Newgate and released 
the prisoners ; others were meanwhile releas- 
ing, in the same violent way, the malefactors 
at Clerkenwell. Towards midnight the rioters 
burnt Lord Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury 
Square, with its priceless library, the occupants 
barely escaping. The magistrates did not ven- 
ture to read the Biot Act; and the Guards 
would not act until this formality had been 
gone through. On the 7th the king called a 
Council, and showed, as usual, that whore 
courage was required he would not be wanting. 
The cabinet wavered on the right of the troops 
to interfere until the Biot Act had been read ; 
but the Attorney-General, Wedderbum, dis- 
posed of this difficulty, '9ind the king insisted 
on prompt action. A proclamation was issued, . 
warning all householders to close their houses* 
and keep within doors ; and orders were given. 
to th^ military to act without waiting for 
directions from the civil magistrates. Sol- 
diers everywhere drove the rioters before 
them ; but in some cases it was necessary to> 
resort to the use of musketry, 'toie returns^ 
sent in show that 200 persons were shot dead, 
while 260 more wore lying wounded in the- - 
hospitals, and still more were no doubt carried, 
away and concealed by their friends. On 
Thursday morning the plunder and confla- 
grations were completely at an end. One 
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hundred and thirty-flye of ike riotera were 
arrested; twenty-one were executed. Lord 
•George Gordon subsequently became a con- 
cert to Judaism, and died in Newgate in 
1798, having been convicted for libel in 1787. 

Stanhope, Hitt,, vtL, c. 61 ; Ann. Beg., 1780, pp. 

190, ti seq,; Burke, Bpittolary Corrttpondenot, 

ii. 860, et tea. ; Plain and Succinct Narraiivt cf 

WmUm Vincent, 1780. [W. R. S.] 

Oovg60 » Sir Fbbdikando, was one of 
the supported of Essex in his rebellion of 
X601. He saved his life by releasv^ the 
ministers whom the earl had taken prisoner, 
And by appearing ns a witness at* the trial. 
He died in 1647. 

Ooring^p Georob, Lord, afterwards Earl 
of Norwich, a Royalist partisan who be- 
trayed the Army Plot to Pym, but who 
.got command of Portsmouth, which he held 
valiantly for Charles 1. Afterwards he com- 
imanded the Royalist army in the south-west, 
and attempted to capture Taunton. He 
joined the second Civil War, and on the 
capture of Colchester was tried and found 
guilty by resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, but saved from execution by the 
•casting vote of the Speaker. 

Oorsipredy or compaternity, is a wide- 
(Spread custom amongst the Irish. The ex- 
tremely strong feelings of attachment arising 
from it were among the most powerful 
.agents in completely denationalising the Nor- 
man invaders. The Statute of Kilkenny, 
1367, made it hijgh treason to enter into this 
relation of godfather with natives,, but ex- 
'Omptions were very often granted. 

Davis, Discovery; Froude, English in Ireland, 

Gorstf The Right Hon. Sir John Eldon 
{h, 1835), after a distinguished career at Cam- 
bridge was for a time (1861-63) Civil Com- 
missioner of Waikato, New Zealand. Called 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1865, he 
took silk in 1875, and in 1885 was appointed 
Solicitor-General. In 1886 he became Under- 
secretary for India, and in 1890 was sworn 
of the Privy Council. He was Financial 
iSecretary to the Treasury in 1891-92; in 
1896 he accepted the Vice-Presidency of the 
Council, which post he vacated in 1902 on 
retiring from the Boaed of Education. 

Gosoheiit George Joachim, first Viscount 
{b, 1831, d, 1907), was educated at Rugby 
and Oriel College, Oxford. Elected one of 
the members for the City of London in 1863, 
he became Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade in 1865, and in 1866 entered the 
Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy. In 
1868 he was appointed President of the Board 
of T^de, and in 1871 First lx>rd of the 
Admiralty. In 1880-81, as Ambassador- 
Extraordinary to the Porte, he effected the 
settlement oi the Greek and Montenegrin 
frontier questions. His tenure of the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer (1887-92) was 


signalised by a measure for the conversion of 
the National Debt. From 1895-1900 he was 
First Lord of the , Admiralty. In 1900 he 
retukBjd, being raisid to the peerage as Lord 
Gbiehen of Hawkhurst, in Kent. 

Gough, Hugh, Viscount (5. 1779, d. 
1869), entered the army, and distinguished 
himself on many occasions during the Pen- 
insular War. In 1837 he commanded the 
English army in the Chinese War, and 
achieved the capture of Canton. For his ser- 
vices he was created a baronet. In 1843 he 
was appointed commander-in-chief in Indifr 
He commanded during the first Sikh War, 
and for his services was created Baron Gough. 
He also commanded during the second Sikh 
War, and his crowning victory of Guzerat 
was rewarded with a viscounty. 

Goulbnru, Henry (b, 1784, d, 1856), 
was elected member for Horsham in 1807 ; 
in 1810 he was made Under-Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. At the 
general election of 1812 he was ejected for St. 
Germans. From 1812-21 he was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
He accepted the poet of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in 1821, and held that office until 1828, 
when he became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He went out of office in 1830, was elected 
member for Oxford University in 1831, and in 
December, 1834, was appointed Home Secre- 
tary. In 1839 he was proposed as Speaker of 
the House of Commons, but the Whigs carried 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. In 1841 he was again 
Chancellor of Exchequer. He retired with 
Sir R. Peel in 1846, and from that time took 
no very active part in politics. 

Oowrie, William, Earl of (Lord Ruth- 
ven), d, 1684, was the leader in the Raid 
of Kuthven, for which act of violence he 
obtained an indemnity, 1582. On the defeat 
of his party, 1683, he was induced by false 
promises of pardon to write a letter to the 
king confessing his guilt. On this evidence 
he was executed at Stirling, May, 1684, 

Gowrie, The Earl of, the son of the 
preceding, joined with his brother in the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, 1600, to kidnap King 
James VI.; in the struggle which ensued 
he was killed by Sir Thomas Erskine, a 
retainer of the king. He was Provost of 
Perth, and very popular with the citizenSi 
who threatened to make the king’s green 
coat pay for their provost.” 

Gowrie Conspiracy! The (1600), is a 
name given to a somewhat mysterious affair 
which happened during the reign of James 
VI. of Scotland. On August 5, 1600, wbUe 
the king was hunting in Falkland Park in 
Fifeshire he was met by Alexander Ruthven 
(brother of the Earl of Gowrie) who inviM 
mm to Gowrie House near Perth, saying that 
he had caught a Jesuit with a large sum of 
money in his possesion. James being in 
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need of money acce]^ted the invitation, and 
after dinner went with Alexander Kuthven 
alone, to intexrogate the captiye. Instead of 
a prisoner, however, he fdtind an armed|re- 
tainer if the earl, named Henderson ; Butfipn 
at once told the king he was a prisoner, re- 
minding him of his father’s (Lord Gk)wrie) 
execution in 1 584. James, however, managed 
to raise an alarm in spite of Euthven’s efforts 
to stab him, and his attendants hastened to his 
agpstance. Sir J ohn Bamsay, his page, forced 
Hff way up a stair to the turret where the 
stoggle was going on, and stabbed Buthven 
twice ; the conspirator, and his brother, Lord 
Gowrie, being subsequently despatched by Sir 
Thomas Erskine and Sir Hugh Herries. The 
king had considerable diiticulty in escaping 
from Gowrie House, as the citizens of Perth, 
with whom Gowrie was very popular, wished 
to put him to death. It was said at the time 
by the king’s enemies that the whole aifair 
had boon arranged by James, who wished to 
get rid of the Buthvens, but subsequent 
evidence proved that there had been a con- 
TOirucy between Lord Gowrie, his brother and 
wbort Logan, to seijse or kill the king. It is 
said that Elizabeth was x>rivy to the scheme. 

Burton, History of Scotland. 


Grace. The Act of (May 20, 1690), 
was issued by William III., and as such was 
received with peculiar marks of respect, and 
read only once in the Lords and once in the 
Commons. It excepted^ from its operations 
the survivors of the High Court of Justice 
which had sat ou Charles I., and his two 
nameless executioners. <‘With those excep- 
tions, all political offences committed before 
the day on which the royal signature was 
affixed to the Act, were covered in general 
oblivion.” ' This Act was opposed by tho more 
violent Whigs because, they said, it had com- 
pletely refuted his declaration ; but it is, as 
Macaulay remarks, “ one of his noblest and 
putest titles to renown.” 

Statutes of the Realm ; Burnet, Hist, of His Own 
Time; Macaulay, Hist, o/ Eng. 


Graces, The. In 1628, the government 
of Ireland being greatly embarrassed by James 
I.’s prodigality, an arrangement was con- 
cluded, by which, in return for tho Volun- 
tiiry Aids, Lord Falkland, as Lord Deputy, 
granted, in the king’s name, some fifty-one 
** graces ” or concessions. Tho most impor- 
tant were: (1) Becusants to be allowed to 
practice in courts of law, and to sue for 
livery of their lands in the Court of Wards, 
on taking the oath of allegiance only ; ^ (2) 
the claims of the crown to land to be hmitea 
by a proscription of sixty years; (3) -inhabi- 
tants of Connaught to be permitted |o make 
a new onixlmont of their titlo-deedi; (4) a 
Parliament to be held at once to -Conf^ 
these “ graces.” A Parliament wai| indeed 
]^ld, but being called by Lord Falkland in 
defiance oi Poyninga’ Law, its acts wj0re cqn- 


sidered null and void by the English Council.. 
In 1634 Strafford, Falkland^ successor^ 
promised, if Parliament voted a subsidy in it 9 
first session, to hold a seoond one for oonsideri» 
ing the graces.” He broke his promise and 
declared that the most important could not be* 
conceded. When the system of * ‘ Thorough * ^ 
broke down in England, a deputation went 
over to England and got all its requesta 
granted by Charles I,, 1641, but of course the 
Parliament was not bound thereby. 

^ra/ord Papers; Gardiner, Hint, of Eng,, 160$ 

Grafton, Augustus Henry, 3rd Duxb 
OF (6. 1735, d, 1811), son of tho second duke,, 
after being educated at Westminster ' and 
Peterhouso, Cambridge, succeeded lus father 
at tho age of 22. Ho attached himself to tho- 
Whigs, and was one of the three peers who, 
for their independence in censuring Bute’s 
peace with France in 1763, were dismissed 
from their lorddieutonancies. When the 
Marquis of Bockingham came into office 
in 1765, tho duko was appointed one of the 
Secretaries of State, but resigned in ther 
following May, having become a disciple of 
Pitt. When tho ministry resigned a few 
months later, tho duke was appointed First 
Lord of the Treasury, while Pitt nominally 
received for himself the Privy Seal only, but 
was in fact Prime Iklinister. The duko did, 
however, become really Premier, when 
Chatham fell ill and retired from active busi- 
ness; and so ho continued until January,. 
1770, when ho retired and made way for 
Lord North, after being outvoted in his own 
cabinet. On tho retirement of Lord Wey- 
mouth, and the death of Lord Halifax, tho 
duko “ was induced to accept tho Privy Seal, 
but, with a kind of proud humility, refused a 
seat in the cabinet of Lord North ; ” but in 
October, 1775, as ho could not convince his 
colleagues of tho need of conciliating America,, 
he resigned. He then j oinod his old leader, Lord 
Chatham, in his protests against the policy of 
the government in America. The duke re- 
mained in opposition during the remainder of 
Lord North’s tenure of office. He was ap- 
pointed Privy Seal when Lord Bockingham 
took office in 1782. On the succession of 
Shelburne to the premiership, he did not re- 
sign, but distrusted the^taew Premier. Soon 
after this ho retired from politics to the quiet 
enjoyment of field sports, which had always 
occupied most of his thoughts. Eventually 
he be^^e a Unitarian and wrote in favour 
of revising the Liturgy. He is best known 
to posterity from the striking though ex- 
aggerated picture drawn of him by the 
powerful pen of “Junius,” ^hose chief 
victim he was. A man of promise and 
ability, endowed with fortune and high 
position, upright and disinterested in hia 
public conduct, the Duke of Grafton was yet 
a failure. He was wanting in application, 
and was both vacillating and obstinate. The^ 



ooaspicttous mann^f too, in which he paraded 
his personal immorality gave offence even to 
his ULX age. 

Orafton, Mem9tr$:Chaiiham Oorretpondenet ; 

Stanhope, Hist, of mg.; Jease, Mom, of Qso. 

Ill, ; Junius, Leitsrs ; the Duke’s autobiography 

and oozreepondenee, ed. by Sir W. Anson. 

Gvalutllii StB Jambs Robert Gboroe {b 
1792, d. 1861), son of Sir James Graham, 
of Netherby, entered Parliament in 1818 
for Hull. In 1824 he succeeded to the 
bmnetcy, and being returned in 1826 for 
Carlisle, soon became prominent on the 
Whig side. On the formation of Earl Grey’s 
miniirtry, he was made First Lord of the 
Admiralty. In 1834 he retired from Lord 
Grey’s cabinet owing to the dissensions in it 
about the Irish Church question, and with a 
small party of friends formed an intermediate 
party known by the sportive title of tho 
“Derby Billy” (q.v.). In 1841 he accepted 
office under Sir Robert Feel, as Home 
Secretary. He was exposed to an attack of 
extraordinary bitterness in consequence of 
his ordering the correspondence of Mazzini to 
be opened at the Post Office (1844). The way 
in which he dealt with the question of tho 
Scotch Church, and at the crisis of the Dis- 
ruption, produced a most exasperated feeling 
against him in Scotland. He supported Peel 
during the crisis produced by the repeal of 
the Corn Laws; and in 1852 he was ap- 
pointed, by Lord Aberdeen, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Sir James incurred in this more 
unpopularity than in any former tenure of 
office. He underrated both the charges and 
responsibilities of the war. Sir- Charles 
Napier’s failure in the Baltic and quarrel 
with the Admiralty damaged Graham’s re- 
putation, and he resigned. 

Graham, John ov Claverhouse, Vis- 
count Dundee {d. 1689), was the captain in 
a troop of horse employed in coercing the 
Covenantors and Camerouians in the latter 
pert of Charles II.’ s reign, and that of his 
successor. His cruelty made him specially 
hateful to the rebels. Ho was defeated by tho 
Cameronians at Drumclog (June, 1679), but 
subsequently had a large share in Monmouth’s 
victory over them at Bothwell Bridge, a few 
days later. In 1688 he was made a peer. 
Claverhouse was a^ho head of the opposi- 
tion to William Ill.’s accession in Scot- 
land, and after vainly trying to interrupt the 
work of tho Convention of Estates, ho retired 
to the Highlands and raised a body of troops 
there for King James. On June 17, 1689, he 
defeated Mackay at the pass of Killiecrankie, 
but was himself killed in the battle. 

.Graham, Sir Robert, was the uncle of 
Malise Graham, Earl of Strathem, and the 
chief conspirator against James I. On Feb. 
20, 1436-7, ho led a band of 300 men to the 
abbey of Black Friars, at Perth, where the 
king was residing, and slew him with his 
own hand. The indignation aroused by this 


crime was so great, that all the conspirators 
were speedily brought to justice, Sir Robert 
Graham being tortured to death at Stirling. 

Antinmoiltf Philibert, Comte be (b. 1621, 
d.W/47jf a French noble, was for a loftg time 
one of the most brilliant and characteristic 
members of the court of Charles II., and his 
memoirsj which have been written by his 
brother-in-law, Anthony Hamilton, give a 
Hvely picture of the licence allowed by that 
monarch amongst his courtiers. [Hamiltq||Q. 

Granby, John Manners, Marouis of 
b, 1721, a, 1770), British general, was the 
eldest son of the third Duke of Rutland. 
In 1759 he went to Germany as second in 
command to Lord George Saohville. After 
tho battle of Minden, for his conduct in which ^ 
he was thanked, he was made commander-^-, 
chief, and greatly distinguished himself. 

Chrand Alliance, The, was the name 
given to the alliance between England, Hol- 
land, and the Empire, concluded at the 
Hague, Sept. 7, 1701. The treaty declared 
the desirability of compensating the Emperor 
for the loss of Spain, and of providing for the 
security of England and Holland. As, how- 
ever, William could not at the moment be 
sure of energetic support in England, he 
pledged himself, in case the overtures of the 
allies wore rejected by France, only to attempt 
to conquer Milan for Austria, and the barrier 
fortresses for Holland. The alliance was 
afterwards joined by Prussia, Jan. 20, 1702 ; 
by Portugal, May, 16, 1703 ; and by Savoy, 
Oct. 25, 1703 ; and its object became the con- 
quest of all the Spanish Empire, and especi- 
ally of l^ain itself. [Partition Treaties ; 
Spanish Succession, War of. ] 

Grantham, The Fight or (March, 1643), 
was the result of an invasion of Lincolnshire 
by a Royalist force under Charles Cavendish. 
They took Grantham, a garrison of the 
Association, with 300 prisoners, arms and 
ammunition. 

Clarendon, Hint, of the Rebellion. 

Granville, Geoiu^e Leveson Gower, 
Earl (5. 1815, d. 1891), was first elected 
M.P. in 1836. In 1840 he became Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs. He acted 
on Liberal principles, and was a consis- 
tent supporter of Free Trade. In 1843 he 
succeeded to the peerage. In 1848 he wae 
appointed Vice-President of the Board of 
Trad('; in 1851 obtained a seat in the 
cabinet, and in December of that year 8uc-< 
ceetleti Lord Palmerston as Foreign Secretary,: 
retiring with the Russell ministry in 1852. 
He was appointed Presid^^nt of the Council in’ 
1853, and in 1855 undertook the leadership of» 
the House Of Lords. He was re-appointed' 
President of the Council in 1859 in Lorf. 
Palmerston’s second ministry. In Decem^) 
ber, 1868, he accepted office under Mr.- 
Gladstone as Colonial Seoretasy, and re- 
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tained that poeition till July, 1870, when he 
succeeded the Earl of Clarendon as Socretary 
for Foreign Affairs, which position he occu- 
pied till 1874. He became Foreign Secretj 
again the accession of the Liberal 
power m 1880, and Colonial Secretary in ' 

Graavillei John Cartbbbt, Earl (1690- 
1763), eldest son of George, Lord Carteret, 
early distinguished himself in the House of 
Lor^ by his defence of Whig doctrines and 
th% Kevolution settlement. In 1719 he was 
se£t as ambassador to Sweden. In 1721 he 
was made Secretary of State, and in 1724 Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, which office he filled 
with great success. In 1730 he returned and 
became one of the most formidable opponents 
, of Walpole. On the fall of that minister ho 
became Socretary of State (Feb., 1742). Ho, 
htwever, resigned office in 1744 (Nov. 23). 
He unsuccessfully attempted to form a 
ministry in company with Lord Bath in 
1746. He succeeded to the earldom of Gran- 
viUe in 1744, and was appointed President of 
the Council in 1751. Granville was a man of 
brilliant genius, and an accomplished scholar ; 
but ho was somewhat deficient in steadiness 
of purpose and judgment. 

Orattan. Henry (5. 1746, d. 1820), was 
bom in Dublin, and educated at Tiinity 
College. In 1772 he was called to the Irish 
'bar; but practice did not flow in, and, in 
1776, he was raised to a more congenial 
mhere by his return to Parliament for 
Charlemont. He at once joined the Opposi- 
tion, and acquired almost unpreceaonted 
popularity by drawing up the Irish Declara- 
tion of Rights. He was the leading orator 
of the party whose success secured the repeal 
of Poynings’ Act and the legislative inde- 
pendence of Ireland. In 1785 it was proposed 
that “ the Irish legidature should from time to 
time adopt all such Acts "of the British Par- 
liament as related to commerce.” The popu- 
larity of Flood for a time had almost eefipsed 
Grattan^s, but his successful opposition to 
this measure quite restored him to extreme 
popularity. In 1790 he was elected to repre- 
sent the city of Dublin. During the unhappy 
period between 1790 and 1800, Grattan 
urged the government to adopt a conciliatory 
policy, and he was strongly in favour of 
granting the claims of the Catholics. On 
the question of the Union, he held consistently 
to his old wish to see Ireland independent, 
and consequently did his utmost to prevent 
the passing of that measure. It was of no 
avail; and, in 1805, he was returned to the 
Briti^ Parliament as M.P. for Malt^n, and 
he afterwards represented his old con4ituents 
of Dublin. His oratory was as brilliant as 
over, but his views had become mor^ mode- 
';rat6; and he did not escape the susp^on of 
^having abandoned his old patriotisnl under 
influence of flattery from high qfiaiters. 
'^0 Buq[»icion was groundless. His idqal 


of an independent IxeJand had been swept 
away by the Union, in spite of his strenuous 
resistance; but the poucy which held the 
next place in his heart — Catholic Emancipa- 
tion — seems to have become a more and more 
engrossing passion, and he never ceased 
duri^ the time when he sat in the Engliiffi 
Parliament to advocate that measure. On June 
4, 1820, he died in London. “ Mr. Grattan^s,” 
said Sir James Mackintosh, in proposing a 
public funeral, “was a case without alloy; the 
purity of his life was the brightness of his 
glory. He was as eminent in his observance 
of all the duties of private life as he was 
heroic in the discharge of his public ones.” 

Grattan’s bj his son ; Plowden, Hit^ory of 
Ireland; Fronde, English in Ireland; Cunning- 
ham, Eminent Englishmen; May, Const. Hist. 

GraveUnes, The Battle of (1558), re- 
sulted in a victory for Count Egmont and the 
Imperial forces over the Frencffi. The Eng- 
lish navy, under Lord Clinton, had some share 
in it, and thus wiped out in some degree the 
disgrace of the loss of Calais. 

Graves. Thomas, Lord (5. 1726, d . 1802), 
served successively as Governor of New- 
foundland and rear-admiral in command of 
the Americian station (1780). He brought 
De Grasse to a partial engagement in Septem- 
ber, 1781. In the naval engagement off 
Ushant (June 1, 1794) he was second in com- 
mand to Ijord Howe, and was rewarded with 
an Irish peerage and a penrion. 

Allen, Naval Battles ; James, Naval Hist. 

Gray, Patrick (the Master of Gray), was 
educated in Franco, whence ho returned to 
Scotland (1581), and speedily became a 
iayourite of James VI. . He was sent on a 
mission to Elizabeth, to whom ho is said to 
have revealed many of the secrets of Mary 
Queen of Scots; and while at the English 
court concerted measures for the ruin of 
Arran, which ho accomplished on his re- 
turn to Scotland (1585). In the following 
year he was sent, in company with Sir Robcii; 
Melville, to intercede for Queen Mary, whoso 
cause, however, ho is not likely to haVe aided 
by the private intimation which he is said to 
have given to Elizabeth that James was, in 
reality, in no way averse to his mother’s 
execution. » 0 

Gray, or Grev» John de { d . 1214), was 
one of King John^s ministers. In 1200 the 
king gave him the bishopric of Norwich, and 
in 12^ John caused him to bo elected Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. But the Pope refused 
to confirm the election, and appointed Stephen 
Langton in his stead. In 1^210 he was 
appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland, an office 
which he held till 1213. In 1214 he was 
sent to Borne on an embassy to the Pope, and 
while returning to England died at Poictiers. 

chwy, or Qtmj, Walter de (d. 1266), 
was the nephew of John de Qrey. He 
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WM dha^oellor from 1206 to 1213, in wlii<^ 
letter fear, wliile on a miaeicm to Handera, 
lie waa auperaeded by Peter dea. Rocbea, but 
rdinatated in 1214. During Jobn’a struggle, 
with tbe barons, he support the king, ^o' 
rewarded him. with the arehbiahoprio of 
York. He devoted himself to the adminis^ 
tration of his see, and we only meet with him 
once more, in 1242, when he was appointed 
regent during Henry III. *8 absence in 
Fmnce. 

Graat Britain, a name originally applied 
to the whole island of Britain, to distinguish 
it from Britannia Minor, or Britanny, and 
often used in poetry or exalted prose, but 
never for official purposes until after the 
accession of James I. The Lords of the 
Congregation, in 1559, had suggested the 
union of tho two kingdoms under this name, 
and now James was to realise their aspiration. 
James’s assumption of the title of King of 
Great Britain meant that he claimed, like the 
Old- English monarchs, to be lord of the 
whole i^nd, and not merely king of both 
halves separately. Much opposition was 
made to this title in Parliament, and the 
judges declared it illegal. But in 1G04 James 
definitely styled himself King of Great 
Britain on his coins. [United Kingdom.] 
Spedding, Life of Bacon . 

Great Charter. [Magna Cakta.] 

Great Bebellion. [Rehellion.] 

Greece, Relations with. Tho Greek 
insurrection began in 1821, and, after a long 
struggle, it seemed impossible for the insur- 
genU to win their independence. A wave of 
Hollonic enthusiasm ran tlirougli England. 
Volunteers from all parts of England loincd 
the Greek cause. In 1824 Byron perisned at 
Missolonghi, In 1826 Lord Cochrane was 
made admiral, and Sir Richard Church 
general, of the Greek forces; but in 1827 
the Turks reconquered Athens despite their 
c^orts. Canning had reclaimed England 
from the policy of the Holy Alliance, and 
tho battle of Navarino, though brought 
about by accident, was not necessarily op- 
posed to his policy. But tho Wellington 
ministry repudiated the action, and left it to 
tho Russian invasion of 1829 to practically 
win Greek indei>en^aco. As one of the pro- 
tecting powers England found Greece a king 
and continued to watch over its interests, but 
forced on it, in 1832, the narrow boundaries into 
which, until recently, it was confined. The 
Pacifico and Finlay affairs for a time led to 
strained relations; yet, in 1862 Prince Alfred 
was elected king on the expulsion of Otto, 
but the self-denying bond of the protecting 
Powers made it impossible for him to assume 
the throne, and England recommended Prince 
William of Holstein, who became George I. In 
1863 England hand^ over the Ionian Islands 
to the Hellenic kingdom ]; and more recently 
Burr.<^20'^ - 


has secured the extension of its boundary at 
the expense of Turkey. [For earHer dealings 
see Tukkby, Relations with.] 



Green, John Riohabd { b , 1837, d. 1883], 
was educated at Jesus College, Oxford. 
Besides various papers, he wrote A l^hort 
History of the English People^ which was 
after erards republished and enlarged a». A 
History qf the English People ; The Making of 
England ; The Cmquest of England^ etc. 

Green, Sir Henry {d. 1399), was one of 
Richiird II.’s ministers in the latter years of 
his reign. He seems to have been extremely 
unpopular c:; ucccuut cf Lie cutcrtica zi zzzz^zy 
by illegal means, and on the landing 0 
Bolingbroke was put to death. 

Green Cloth, Thr Board of. A Board 
attached to the royal household, presided over 
by the Lord Steward. It had power to punish 
offenders within the precincts of the palace, 
and issued the warrants which were necessary 
before a servant of the household could be 
arrested for debt. 

Greenwich was the seat of a royal 
palace much occupied by the Tudor princes, 
and pulled down after the Restoration. The 
site was assigned by William III. for the 
great hospital for retired seamen he there 
founded. Since 1869 the building has been 
devoted to the Royal Naval College. 

Greenwood, John {d. 1693), a pro- 
minent Barrowist, was tried on a charge of 
promulgating seditious and sebismatical 
opinions, and executed in 1593. 

Gregg, William (d, 1708), was clerk in 
the office of Harley, Queen Anne’s Secretary 
of State. He was first employed by that 
minister as a spy. In the course of the years 
1707 and 1708 he was engaged in a treasonable 
correspondence with M. de Chamillart, the 
Frencn Secretary of State, lie slipped his 
letters into those of Marshal Tallard, whose , 
correspondence passed through Harley’s office. 
One of these packets was opendB pn suspicion 
in Holland. Gregg was tried, pleaded guilty, 
and was sentenced to death. The House ox 
Lords, bitterly opposed to Harley, entered 
on a searching investigation of the case, with 
the object of establishing the minister’s com« 
plicity. Gregg was told ,tbat if he would 
make* a full confession, he might hope for 
tbe intercession of the House, He refused 
and was hanged. 

Grenada, one of the Windward Islands, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1478, but 
colonised in 1660 by the French Gevemor of 
Martinique ; and, in 1674, on the oollapse of 
the French West India Company, lapsed to 
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the French crown. The French retained it 
until ^e Treaty of Paris (1763), when it was 
made over to England. In 1773 Grenada 
was retaken by the French, but was restored 
by the Treaty of Versailles (1783). rn%t^ 
there was a negro insuxrection, caused maimy 
by tiie intrigues of the French planters^ the 
effe^ of which retarded for many years the 
progress of the island. The government is 
ves^ in a governor (who also exercises 
jurisdiotion over the rest of the Windward 
islands) and a legislative council. Each 
town has an elective Board for local 
affairs. Hie chief exports are sugar, cocoa, 
and cotton. 

B. H. Martin, British Colonies ; B. Edwards, 
West Indies. 


^dvenviUe. Sir Bevil (6. 1596, d. 1643), 
a {grandson of Sir Bichard Grenville, a gallant 
officer who joined the Eoyalist army in 1642, 
defeated the Parliamentary forces at Stratton, 
and was riain at the battle of Lansdown (July 
5, 1643). Clarendon says that the Eoyalist 
successes in Cornwall were almost entirely 
due to his energy ; a^d speaks warmly of his 
bright courage and gentle disposition. 

Claarendon, Hist q/ the Rehellion. 


OranvillOf George {b. 1712, d. 1770), 
was the son of Eichard Grenville, of Wotton, 
by Hester, Countess Temple. In 1741 he was 
elected M.P. for Buckingham, which towii 
he continued to represent until his death. 
In 1744 he was appointed a Junior Lord of 
the Admiralty, in Henry Pelham’s govora- 
ment. In 1747 he was promoted to the samo 
office in the Treasury; and on Newcastle 
becoming Piime Minister in 1754 he became 
Treasurer of the Navy. In 1762, when Lord 
Bute became First Lord of the Ti-easury, 
Grenville was made Secretary of State in his 
place, and leader of the House of Commons. 
On Bute^s resignation in the following April, 
GrenvEle became at once Prime Minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the nomina- 


tion of Bute, who expected to find him a very 
willingtool; buthe soon disco veredhis mistake. 
Gmnville, who feared the king as little as he 
did the p^ple, complained bitterly of Bute’s 
secret infiuenq^, and at once became odious 
to the king in consequence. The death 
of Lord Egremont, Secretary of State, in 
August, gave George an excuse for chan^ng 
his ministry; and he accordingly, through 
Bute’s means, opened negotiations with Pitt. 
These, however, failed; and he was, again 
obliged to fall back upon Grenvillq, who 
stren^ened his position by enlisting t^ Bed- 
ford metion on his side. But the newf acc^ 
sion of strength did not save the mfrist^. 
^ The issue of general warrants, aiM t^e 
^ struggle with Wilkes, cost the imnistxy 
;^|^p0,000, and lost them any share o|tpopp- 
^kurity they ever possessed. This meastm w|8 
followed by the Stamp Act la Julf, 


the king, seeing his way to 


new ministry, sumtnarily dlWssed Grenvitk) 
and the Duke of Bedford. In 1769 Grenville 
became xecohdled to his brother-in*iaw, Lord 
Chatham, and took an eaM pairt in the debates 
on the expulrion of Wilkes. In 1770 he 
carried his Bill on Controverted Elections, by 
which he transferred the trial of election peri- 
rions from the House at krge to a Select 
Committee of the House. [Elections.] Fox 
some time past his health had been declining, 
and in the autumn of 1770 —only a few 
months after passing his Election Bill — ^ho 
died. **Ho took public business,” Burke 
said of him in the House of Commons, ** not 
as a duty he was to fulfil, but as a pleasure he 
was to .enjoy ; he seemed to have no delight 
out of the House, except in such things as 
some way related to the thin^ that were to 
bo done in it. If he was ambitious, I will say 
this for him, his ambition was of a noble and 
generous strain.*’ 

Jossd, Mem. of the Reign of George III . ; Wal- 
pole, Mem. of the Reign of George III. ; Albe- 
marie, Roehingham and hie Contemporariee f 
Macamay, second Essay on Chatham; Grenville, 
Correspondence; Massey, Kist.^ 

Grenville, Sir Eichard (b. 1540, d. 1591), 
one of the renowned sailors of Queen Elisa- 
beth’s rei^, was sent out to the West Indies, 
1585, to inflict what damage ho could on 
Spanish commerce. In 1587 he was a member 
of the Council of War, which was charged 
with the duty of making preparations to 
withstand the attack of the Armada ; and did 
good^ service for his country against the 
Spaniards. In 1691 he took part in an 
expedition under Lord Thomas Howard, which 
sailed for the Azores to intercept the Spanish 
treasure ships on their return from South 
America ; the design of the English was dis- 
covered by Spain, and fifty-three ships of 
war were sent out as a convoy ; a furious 
engagement took place, in which Sir Richard, 
after performing prodigies of valour, was 
killed; his memory being subsequently de- 
fended from any blame for the failure of the 
expedition by his friend Sir Walter Raleigh: 
“From the greatness of his spirit,” saj^ 
Raleigh, “ he utterly refused to turn from tne 
enemy, protesting he would rather die than 
be guilty of such dishonuhr to himself, his 
country, and her Majesty’s ship.” 

Tytler, Life of Raleigh. 

Grjxtville, William Wyndham, Lord 
(b. 1769, d. 1834), third son Of George Gren- 
ville, was educated at Eton and Christ Chur^. 
In 1782 he was elected M.P. for Buckingham, 
and in .the following year accompanied his 
brother, Earl Temple, to Ireland, as private 
secretary. In Dec., 1784, he succeed Burke 
as Paym^ter-General, and began to give hit 
cousin Pitt most valuable assistance at a time 
when he most needed it. In 1789 he was 
elected Speaker of the House el Commons on 
the death of ComwaU, but he on|y heM the 
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cbnir lot foot toontlis, being then made ]9ome 
Sectetaxy, an office that worded him more 
active employment. In 1790 he was raised 
to the tJppw House, and in the following 
year went to preside over the Foreign Office, 
where he remained for ten years till Pitt’s 
resignation AsFormjgn^Minister he thoroughly 
earned out Pitt’s policy, and rejected all peace 
with the revolutionary government. He was 
the mover in the House of Lords of the 
Treason Bill in 1 796. He was even a stronger 
supporter oi the Catholic claims than Pitt, 
and during Pitt’s last ministry Lord Grenville 
remained in opposition on tms ground. On 
his death he combined with Fox to form the 
administration of “ All the Talents.” That 


ministry, h^ever, was but short-lived ; and, 
on being dismissed Lord Grenville remained 
in opposition during the continuance of the 
war. The close of his life was spent in 
literary retirement, when he did much valu- 
;abl6 work, the result of which has been to 
throw much new light on the inner workings 
.and party intrigues of the early years of the 
reign of George III. He lived on at Drop- 
more in Buckinghamshire till 1834, where he 
idied on Jan. 12. Twice had overtures been 
made to. him to take office again — in 1809 
and in 1812. But Catholic Emanciption 
must be an essential clement in any lino of 
policy which Grenville would support. With 
that high sense of honour and integrity 
which ^ways distinguished him and Lord 
<lrey, they both excluded themselves from 
office for twenty years. As a Foreign Minister 
Grenville must rank above Pitt. His oratori- 
cal powers were at times the wonder of the 
House of Lords; but, like Fox, he was too 
liberal-minded not to have the misfortune to 
be generally in opposition. 


Pellew, Sidmouth; Courts and Cabinets of the 
Regency; Grey’s Life and Opinions; Lord CJol- 
jchester’s Diary ; Qrenville Papers. 

[W.R.S.] 

Oresliaill, Sir Thomas (6. 1519, d. 1579), 
XI famous merchant, the son of Sir Richard 
Gresham, Lord Mayor of London, who died 
1548, first attained fame as a financier by nego- 
tiating certain loans for Edward VI. in 1651. 
He was subsequently employed on several 
occasions by Elizabelh) who found him ex- 
ceedingly useful in obtaining money from 
foreign merchants ; and also in raising loans 
from merchants in England. In 1566 he 
foimded the Hoyal Exchange, which was 
•opened by the queen in person, 1570. 

Ward’s Lives; Cunningham, Eminent En^liah- 
men. 


tiMpille, Charles C. F. (5. 1794, d. 
.1866), Was Clerk to the Council from 1821 to 
.1860. He compiled a Journal^ which is of 
considerable value as material for the history 
of the courts and cabinets of George IV., 
'William IV., and Queen Victoria. 

Ladv. QATniBXNB (ef. 1667), was 
•4iaii|rht:<^^ the 2^^ of Dorset^ and 


, (q.v.), after 

whose death she represented the house of 
Suffolk, which by Henry VIII.’s will was to 
succeed Elisabeth to the throne. After the 
accession of Elizabeth, Philip of Spain endea- 
voured to set her claims in opposition to the 
queen, but was unable to get her into his 
hands. In 1561 the was sent to the Tower 
ostensibly for having contracted a secret 
marriage with Lord Hertford, but in reality 
for fear she should prove a dangerous rival 
to Elizabeth. In 1563 Lady Catherine’s 
daiins were seriously discuss^ in Parlia- 
ment, and in the next year John Hales, the 
Clerk of the Hanaper, published an elaborate 
argument in her ntvour. She died in Jan., 
1567, her death being accelerated by the 
harsh treatment of Elizabeth, and having 
been,” as Mr. Froude says, ‘‘the object of 
the political schemes of "all parties in turn 
who hoped to make use of her.” Lady Hert- 
ford’s marriage, which was declared null by 
Elizabeth’s commissioners, was.in the r()ign of 
James I. pronounced valid by a jury. 

Lingard, Hist, of Eng,; Froude, Hist, of Eng, f 
Hallam, Const, Htst, 

Orey, Charles, Earl (b, 1764, d. 1845), 
son of the first Earl Grey, was educated at 
Eton, and King’s College, Cambridge. He 
was returned to Parliament for the county of 
Northumberland in 1786, and joined the 
Whig Opposition under Charles James Fox. 
Ho displayed such ability in his fii^st speech 
that he w^ from that time a prominent leader 
of the party, and as such was chosen one 
of the managers of the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings. In 1792 ho became a 
member of the great society, “ the Friends 
of the People,” the avowed object of which 
was to obtain a reform in the system of 
Parliamentary representation. In 1796 ho 
opposed the liquidation of the Prince of 
Wales’s debts. In the same year he unsuc- 
cessfully moved the impeachment of Pitt. In 
1797 he brought forward a plan of reform, 
which was rejected by 149 votes. He re- 
mained one of Mr. Pitt’s bitterest opponents 
till his death. On the accession of Mr. Fox to 
power, 1806, Mr. Grey, now Lord Ho wick, was 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty. On 
the death of Fox he became leader of the House 
of Commons and Foreign Secretary. The 
Catholic Relief question, however, overthrew 
the ministry. In 1 807 he succeeded his father 
as Earl Grey. In 1810, when the Duke of 
Portland resigned, negotiations were opened 
with Lords Grey and Grenville, who, 
however, refused to unite with the proposed 
ministry. In 1812 a similar attempt miled. 
In 1827 Earl Grey declined to support Mt> 
Canning. The sudden termination of the 
Wellington ministry in 1830 brought him 
item his retirement as the only man capable 
of dealing with the difficult question of 
Parliamentary Kefom. In accepting office 
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lie simulated that the reform of Parliament 
ehoula be made a cabinet question. The 
support of the great majority of the nation 
greatly facilitated the task which Earl Grey 
had undertaken, and enabled him to con- 
struct his ministrjr without much difficulty, 
the most serious impediment being created 
by the position of Mr. Brougham, which was 
got over hr making him Lord Chancellor. 
A Reform Bill was introduced by Lord John 
Russell on April 12, after a long discussion, 
General Gascoyne successfully carried his 
motion against the government, and a disso- 
lution became necessary, to which the king 
at last consented. The danger, however, 
became pressing, as Lord Wharncliffe had 
threatened to move an address in the Lords, 
praying the king not to dissolve. The House 
was dissolved the very day Lord Whamcliffe’s 
threatened address was to have come on. 
The election of 1831 sent back a large re- 
forming majority to Parliament, and on June 
21, Lord John Russell again introduced the 
bill. The struggle from this time lay in the 
Lords. On April 9, 1832, Earl Grey moved 
that the third Reform Bill be now read a 
second time. The second reading was carried 
by^ tho aid of Lord Wharncliffo and the 
Trimmers. Lord Lyndhurst now moved 
in committee that the consideration of the 
distenchising clauses should be postponed 
until the enfranchising clauses had been 
considered. This motion was carried against 
tho government in spite of Eiirl Grey’s 
warning to the House that he should con- 
sider its success fatal to his measure, and he 
resigned. May 9, The state of the country 
became terrible. Sir Robert Peel declined 
office. The Duke of Wellington found it 
impossible to construct a government. It be- 
came necessary to recall Earl Grey, and Earl 
Grey obeyed the summons. But before he 
loft the presence of tho king ho had obtained 
from him a written promise that he would 
** create such a number of peers as will be 
sufficient to pass the Reform Bill.” Tho 
bill was eventually carried by the personal 
influence of the king, though violent alterca- 
tions and recriminations occurred on the 
subject in the House of Lords. The Re- 
forinod Parliament gave the Whigs an over- 
whelming majority. The first business was 
to consider the state of Ireland, and it was 
found necessary to pass a Coercion Bill. In 
1834 the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of 
Ripon, Mr. Stanley, and Sir James Gtaham 
resigned. This somewhat shook the minis- 
try, and in order to avoid any further seces- 
sions, an Irish Church Commission was hastily 
appointed to procure evidence. Mr. Littkston’s 
Tithe Bill (Irish) gave another shock the 
. ministry, and the motion of O’CmneU 
and Mr. Littleton on tho Coercioif Bill, 
which produced the resignation ol the 
Aramier and Lord Althorp, ended Lord Grey'a 
pdlilioai career. He resigned to sai^ tl^ 


rest of his ministry. Prom this time he toolc. 
little part m public aflSairs. 

Grey* Sir Edward (i. 1862), M.P, for 
North Berwick since 1886, was Under Foreign. 
Secre^ from 1892-6. In 1906 he joined 
the Liberal Ministry as Secretary for Foreign. 
Affairs ; in 1906 the Liberals won the eleotion^ 
and he returned to office. 

Grey. Sir Georob (6. 1799, d. 1882), acted 
in 1834 for a few months as Under-Secretary' 
for the Colonies. He returned to the same 
po(rt in 1836, and held it till 1839, when hO' 
became Judge- Advocate, and afterwards Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy. In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed Home Secretary. In 1 864 he accepted . 
the Colonial Office. In 1866 he returned to 
the Home Office ; was appointed Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster in 1869 ; became Homa= 
Secretary again in 1861. He retired in 1866- 

Grey, Sir George, E.C.B. (6. 1812, d. 
1898), was born at Lisbon, educated at Sand- 
hurst, and for some time held a commission in 
the 83rd Re^ment. After conducting explo- 
rations in Western Australia, he was ap- 
pointed Governor of South Australia in 1841, 
of New Zealand in 1846, of Cape Colony in. 
1864, and again of New Zealand in 1861-7. In 
1874 he became superintendent of the province: 
of Auckland ; member of House of Represen- 
tatives for Auckland City (1874-94), then 
returning to England, became Privy Coim- 
cillor. He was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Grey, Lady Jane (6. 1637, d. 1664), was 
the daughter, of Henry Grey, Marquis of 
Dorset, and Frances Brandon, daughter of 
the Duke of Suffolk. On the approaching 
death of Edward VI. becoming apparent in 
1653, the Duke of Northumberland conceived, 
tho idea of aggrandising his own family 
by obtaining the crown for Lady Jane, and 
marrying her to his son Lord Guilford 
Dudley. Accordingly, he induced Edward VI. 
to alter the succession in her favour. On. 
the young king’s death Lady Jane was in- 
formed by the duke that she was queen, and. 
was proclaimed by him in various parts of the- 
country, but the people refused to recognise* 
the usurpation. After a brief reign of eleven 
days, tho crown was transferred to Mary, and 
Lady Jane and her husband were sent to the 
Tower, wad subsequently condemned to death.. 
They were kept in captivity for some time, 
and were not executed until after Wyatt’s 
rebellion in 1564. Lady Jane Grey, whose; 
education had been entrusted to Aylmer andl 
Roger Ascham, was as accomplished as sho 
was beautiful, and was a fluent scholar in. 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. **She has left 
us,” in Froude’s words, “ a portrait of herself 
drawn by her own hand, a portrait of piety, 
purity, and free noble innocence tmcoloor^ 
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'even to a fault, with the emotional weaknesses 
of humanity/’ 

Nicolas, Xcdy Jaiu Grey ; Lingard,Hisi. of Eng.; 

Sharou IMrner, Hist, of Nng. ; Froude, Hist. 0/ 

Hag. ; Tytler, Hist. 0/ vnder Ed, VL ana 

Mary. 

Grey, Lord, of Groby, was the chief 
of the Anabaptiks during the period of the 
<3^reat Rebellion. He took an active part in 
ftide’s Purge (q.v.). 

Orey^ Sir John, of Groby (d. 1455), a 
Lancastnan leader who fell in tho first battle 
of St. Albans, was tho first husband of 
Elizabeth Woodville, afterwards wife of 
Jldward IV. 

Grey, Lord Leonard (d. 1541), was the 
^second son of Thomas, first Marquis of Dorset. 
He was sent over to Ireland, in 1535, 
i:o assist Skeffington. On Skefiinjgton’s death 
lie became Lord Deputy, 1536. Together 
with Lord James Butler, he destroyed O’Brien’s 
Bridge over the Shannon, long an object of 
nlarm to the English, and he induced the 
^O’Connor to come to terms. His sister, Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, was the second wife of 
Gerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, and it now 
becamo his duty to try and capture his 
•own nephew, that nobleman’s heir, an object 
which he did not succeed in ofiecting. In 
1538, he attacked the Island Scots. He was, 
however, compelled to retreat, in spite of 
Ormonde’s help, before the combined forces oi 
Desmond and the O’Briens. Lord Leonard 
was a staunch Catholic, and this, together with 
Iho favour he showed tho Geraldines and the 
inatives, made him hated by Ormonde. Soon 
;after his recall, at his own request in 1540, 
he was accused of a treasonable understand- 
ing with his kinsmen, the Fitzgeralds, and 
•executed in 1541. Most probably he was 
innocent. 

Fronde, Hist. o/£ng.; Brewer, Introductions to 

the Letters and Papers of Henry VIJT.’s Keign. 

Grey, Sir Patrick, was Captain of tho 
Guard to James II. Having a bitter feud 
with the Earl of Douglas, on account of the 
murder of his nephew in Douglas Castle, ho 
^ave the earl his death-wound, after he had 
been stabbed by the king, in Stirling Castle 
< 1462 ). 

Gray, Lord Rictard {d. 1483), was the 
«ocond son of Sir John Grey, by Elizabeth 
Woodville, and consequently half-brother of 
King Edward V. In 1483 ho was seized, 
together with his uncle, Earl Rivers, at 
Northampton by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
and eventually put to death at Pontefract. 

Greyi Sir Thomas (d, 1415), was a knight 
of Northumberland who, in 1415, joined the 
conspiracy of the Earl of Cambridge to place 
^6 Earl of March on the throne. He was 
-Mized, and having confessed his guilt, was 
immediately executed. 

a*6y, Lord Thomas' (d, 1554), brother 


of the Duke of Suffolk, joined in the rebel* 
lion in the midland counties (1554) organised 
by the duke in conjunction with that of 
Sir l^omas Wyatt in Kent. After the 
defeat of Suffolk’s forces -by Lord Hunting- 
don at Coventry, Thomas Grey escaped to 
Wales, but was taken prisoner, and executed 
(February, 1554). He was a man of ambition 
and daring, and his unbounded influence over 
his brother, the duke, was believed to have 
drawn the latter into this enterprise. ‘ 

Stowe; Lingard; Froude. 

Grey de Wilton, Arthur, Earl 
{d. 1593), was the son of a celebrated 
commander of Heniy VIII.’s time. He was 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland in 1580. In that 
year he suffered a severe repulse in Glen 
Malure from the Wicklow septs. It was to 
him, however, that the suppression of Des- 
mond's rebellion was largely due, and he 
was in command of the troops at Smerwick 
(q.v.). As a stem Puritan, he made himself 
unpopular by his severity, and was re-called 
in 1584. Ho was one of tho commissioners 
who passed judgment on Mary Queen of 
Scots, and was created a Knight of the Garter. 

Froude ; State Papers ; Burke, Extinct Peerages, 

Grey de Wilton, William, Earl (d. 
1563), was Governor of Berwick in the reign 
of Edward VI., and in that capacity distin- 
guished himself by several raids across the 
border, in one of which (1548) ho took and 
fortified Haddington. During the rebellion 
in the west of England (1549) he did much to 
repress the insurrection. In 1551 he was 
sent to the Tower by order of Warwick, wlfo 
mistrusted him as a friend of Somerset, 
though a year or two afterwards he is found 
slightly implicated in the conspiracy to place 
Lady Jane Grey on tho throne. Made 
Orovemor of Guisnes by Mary, he kept a 
close watch upon the French, and had his 
advice been listened to, Calais would have 
been saved. Tho fall of Calais was quickly 
followed by that of Guisnes, which Grey 
found himself compelled to surrender. On 
his return to England he was sent to tho 
north, whore he, after a len^hy siege, made 
an assault upon Leith, whi^, however, en* 
tiroly failed. 

Grimston, Sir Harbottlb (5. 1603, 
'd, 1685), a strong Presbyterian, represented 
Colcheste:: in the Long Parliament. He was 
one of the members excluded by Pride’s 
Purge. On the king’s execution he left 
England, and remained abroad for several 
years. In 1656 he was elected M.P. for 
Essex, but was excluded from the House. 
In April, 1660, he was elected Speaker of the 
Convention Parliament. He was also one of 
the commissioners sent to Charles at Breda. 
For his services at the Restoration, he was, 
in November, 1660, created Master of tho 
Rolls. During the reign of Charles II. ho 
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4istingmslied himself by asser^g the right of 
the C^mmone to choose their owki Speaker 
(1679) and by hostility to the Catholics. 

Jt<m, Ju^€8 qf England, 

ChriadsJy Edmvnd {b, 1619, d, 1583), 
Archbishop of Canterbury^ was bom near St. 
Bees and educated at Cambridge. He was 
made Canon of Westminster in 1662, and 
Chaplain to Edward VI., at whose death he 
waa obliged to take refuge on the Continent. 
Ott'the accession of Elizabeth he returned to 
England a strong Puritan, and greaUy in« 
fluenced by Greneva; he waived his ob- 
jections to vestments so far as to accept the 
aee of London on the deprivation of Bonner 
in 1662. Grindal, who had taken an active 
part in the Theological Controversy at West- 
minster, 1569, was a sound theolog[ian and 
noted preacher ; but he constantly incurred 
the queon*s displeasure for his mildness in 
enforcing the Act of Uniformity; yet in 1670 
he was made Archbishop of York, and on the 
death of Archbishop Parker, 1575, was trans- 
lated to Canterbury. His administration was 
hot very successful in some ways ; his Puri- 
tan sympathy made bim refuse to put down 
the “ prophesyings ” of that party, and ho 
was, in consequence, sequestered from the 
exercise of his jurisdiction for five yearn, 
being only restored in 1582, a year before his 
death, though he never regained the favour 
of the queen, who treated him with ^eat and 
unmerited harshness. As Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Grindal made no mark. His 
difference of opinion with tho queen made it 
impossible for them to work in harmony, yet 
he was a man of profound learning, deep 
piety, and some m^eration; mild, affable, 
and generous, and much admired by his own 
party. 

Hoolt, Lives of the Archbishops; Hosheim, 

Beeles. Hist. ; Strirpe. Life of Qrin^l. 

Orianaland West is separated from 
Pape &lony by the Orange mver. After 
the discovery of diamonds there in 1867 
the ^strict was made a British colony, 
and in 1877 was made a province of Cape 
Colony, of which it now constitutes four out 
pi seventy divisions. The characteristic 
feature of the country is undulating grassy 
plains, well adapted to sheep farming, 

K OritlL, in Anglo-Saxon law, is a word 
of narrower meaning than “fri^’’ with 
which it is often coupled. It sii^ifies a 
special or localised peace or protection, i»r- 
ticularly that granted by the king oi a high 
official. While '‘frith” was primarily pto- 
sonah the p^e of an individual, the f ^th ” 
;^as territorial, the peace of a district^ 

. €hrogget08te« Eobbbt {h, I176, f 126®, 
Bishop of Lincoln, onp of the most toin^nt 

; of mediffival ecclesiastics and schoolnl^n, 
atStradbrooke,in Suffolk, of 

V jp(e ^udied at Oxford and Paris, ^ere-be 
ipiined g very great reputation as g(!^ud(^t 


andteadier. He became ''rector sohokurum’’' 
at Paris, and first rector of the Pranciscmis; 
at OxforiL He received various preferments,, 
but in 1232 resigned all but one in order to con- 
tinue at Oxford. In 1235 his elecrion as Bishop* 
of Lincoln gave him both a wider sphere of' 
work and a q>ecial relation to his* umversity. 
As administrator of his huge diocese he waa 
both active and successful. A long struggle 
with his chapter was only ended by the perw 
sonal intervention of the Eope, Innocent IV.,. 
who, at the Council of Lyons practically 
decided in the bishop’s favour. His drastic 
visitation of the monasteries of his see, though 
hampered by the disfavour shown to him at 
Borne, where the gold of the monks was idl- 
poweriul, was resolutely carried through, A 
sturdy champion of liberty, he prevailed iit 
1244 in preventing the grant of a royal 
subsidy, and kept together the opposition, 
when likely to be broken up by the king’a 
intrigues ; and he ensured the reading of tho 
sentence of excommunication against violators 
of the Great Charter in every parish of his 
diocese. A similar spirit actuate the refusal 
in 1251 to admit foreigners ignorant of 
English into rich preferment in his diocese, 
and led to a papal suspension, which, how-, 
ever, was of short duration. In 1262 ho 
prevented tho collection of a tenth imposed 
upon the clergy by the Pope for Henry III.’* 
necessities. In 1253 he refused to induct the 
Pope’s own nephew into a prebend at Lincoln. 
His celebrated letter of refusal, while accept- 
ing the ultramontane position, was thoroughly 
decided in its tone. After his death miracloa 
wore reported at his tomb, but the effort to 
obtain canonisation for so bad a papalist 
failed. Grosseteste had a wide acquaintance, 
over which he exercised great influence. 
The spiritual adviser of Adam de Marisco, 
the intimate friend of Simon de Montfort, 
and tho tutor to his sons, he was yet the 
friend of the queen and even of the king. 
Tho sturdy practical temper illustrated by 
all his life’s acts was combined with vast 
knowledge, great dialectical and metaphysical 
subtlety, activity in preaching and teaching, 
and real spiritual feeling; his leisure, too, 
was devoted to the cultivation of French leva 
poeti:y% 

Perry. Life of OrosssfsMsj Orosseteetds Letters 
in Bolls Series, edited, with valuable introduo- 
tion, by Hr. Luardj Matthew Paris, Historio- 
Major, j 

0iM;<|al0Tip6f The Island of, is a French 
ossesrion in ^e Antilles. Settled in 1635 
y the French, it resisted English attacks in 
1691 and 1703, hut was captm^ in 1769, and 
restored in 1763, and again in 1T96 it beoame^ 
English. Bestored in 1803 by the Peace of 
Anuens, it was re-con^uered in 1810, 
rendered to Sweden in 1613, resting to ^ 
France in 1814. In 1816 the British finally 
withdrew. 

Saflual, Lee CtdanUe JS^angaises, 
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CkUtdMT, Ralph, wm of Xoinurn or Breton ! 
but WM born in 'England. He vas 
anadeEarl of Norfolk b^ WuHam L, but in 
|07d, chiefly being imtated at the king's 
ditopproval of his marriage with the si 9 teT 
of the Earl of Hereford, he organised a 
conspiracy for the deposition of Wiiliam, and 
the restoration of the earls to the power they 
had enjoyed under Edward the Confessor. 
The plot was betrayed, and Halph fled to 
Brittany. Eventually he joined the first 
Crusade, and died in ralestine. 

Qualo was appointed Papal legate in 
England in the year 1216. He strongly sup- 
poi^d King John against Louis of franco, 
and on John’s death was instrumental in 
obtaining the recognition of the young King 
Henry. Mr. Luaj^ says that “ the preserva- 
tion of the Plantagenet line, and the defeat of 
Louis, were entirely due to the influence of 
Kome.” He was replaced in 1218 by Pandiilf. 

GuflTSUMy. [Ohankbl Islands.] 

QniaiUl is an extensive country in the 
north-east of South America. In 1580 the 
Dutch planted a colony, and in 1652 the 
English settled at Paramaribo. The English 
settlement did not succeed, and the land re- 
mained with the Dutch. In 1781 Rodney took 
possession of it, but in 1784 it was restored. 
Again in 1796 the English captured Guiana, 
and in 1803 a cession, confirmed in 1814, was 
made to England of the portion now called 
British Guiana. [Venezubla.] 

Dalton, Hist, of Brilhh Quiana; B. M. Martin, 
British Colonies. 

Ouicowar, or Gaekwar, is the title of 
the sovereign of the Mahratta State of Baroihi. 
[Mahrattas.] 

Guildford Court-house, The Battle 
OF (March 15, 1781), during the closing 
period of the American War of Independence, 
was almost the only gleam of success that 
shone on Cornwallis’s fatal advance into tho 
North. At tho beginning of the year ho 
entered North Carolina. Greene, with much 
prudence, refused t^ttack hipa, and retreated 
before him. On February 20, Cornwallis, 
baiting at Hillsborough, invited all loyalists to 
join him ; but a small detachment of them on 
their way to take advantage of tho proclama- 
tion were cut to pieces by tho Americans, and 
the rest took fright. Again Cornwallis 
advanced, and Greene at length dotermiued 
to give him battle. On some strong ground 
near Guildford Court-house, Comwauis at- 
tacked, and the regulars were as usual irre- 
sistible. They carried Greene’s position de- 
^te inferiority in numbers and position. In 
resul^ however, the victory was signally 
deficient, for Cornwallis, too weak to advance, 
juid n^iving remtoceinents, had to fall 



back on 'WUmington. [AxbbAan Ikdbpbn- 
DBNCB, War of.T 

Bancroft, Hut, of Avmt, Rev., iv., o. 23 ; Stan- 
hope, Hiet. of Bng., o. 64. 

Guiscard, Antoine, Marquis be (5. 
1658, d, 1711), was a French adventurer of 
good family. For some unknown offence he 
was expelled from France, and came to 
England after a variety of adventures. 
Godolphin made him colonel of a regiment 
of French refugees; and he became a com- 
panion of St. John in his wild orgies. In tho 
year 1706 he proposed a descent on the coast 
of Languedoc, and twelve regiments were 
placed in readiness, but the expedition never 
sailed, probably because Godolphin thought 
his schemes too visionary. Guiscard was 
discharged with a pension of £600 a year. 
He almost immediately began a treacherous 
correspondence with the French court. On 
its detection ho was brought before the Privy 
Council. Finding that everything was 
known, and wishing for a bettor death than 
hang^ing, ho stabbed HarW twice with a 
penknife he had secreted. The wounds were 
slight. Guiscard was soon overpowered, and 
died in Newgate from injuries received in 
the struggle. To the last ho denied that the 
attack was premeditated. 

Gtuipowder Plot, The, is the name 
usually given to the great Roman Catholic 
conspiracy of James I.’s reign. T^je Catho- 
lics wero deeply disappointed at finding that 
the king had no intention of remitting the 
severe laws against recusancy. In their re- 
sentment a plot was formed by several Roman 
Catholic gentlemen. It was probably origi- 
nated by Robert Catesby, who was joined by 
Thomas Winter and John Wright in the 
spring of 1604 ; and later by Thomas Percy, 
Robert W’^inter, Sir Everard Digby, Rook- 
wood, Tresham, tho Jesuit Garnet, and Guy 
Fawkes, an Englishman, who had long served 
as a soldier of fortune in Flanders, and was 
closely connected with the English Jesuits. 
The plot was matured in the summer of 1605. 
It was arranged that Fawkes was to secrete 
some barrels of guni)owder in cellars adjacent 
to the Houses of Parliament. After the ex- 
plosion, which was to take place when the 
King and Prince of Wales were present, tho 
young prince Charles and the princess Eliza- 
beth wero to be seized and a rising attempted 
in tho midland counties. After tho prOiTOga- 
tion Parliament was to meet on November *6, 
1605, and this was the day on which tho 
enterprise was to bo carried out. Several of 
the conspirators were, however, anxious to 
save the Catholic members of tho House of 
Lords. A letter was received by Lord Mont- 
eaglc from one of tho conspirators (probably 
Tresham) warning him not to be present at 
the opening of Parliament. The letter was 
shown to Cecil. Orders were given to search 
tho vaults on November 4, and Fawkes was 
arrested. Most of the other conspirators had 
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taken, the alarm and already fled to Dun- 
church, where Sir Everard Digby had col- 
lected a large number of Catholic gentlemen. 
'!^ey dispersed in various directions. The 
leading conspirators attempted to make a 
stand at Holbeach. Several of them were 
wounded by an accidental explosion. Gatesby, 
Percy, and the Wrights were killed in the 
bourse of the flight; most of the other 
leaders were captured. They were tried, 
and executed in January and February, 1606. 

S. S. Qardlner, Htst. of Eng., chap. rii. An 
attempt to show that the Government en- 
OQura^ed the plot so as to trap the conspirators 
has been made by Father Gerrard, S.J. (Wfia^ 
was the Q unpowder Plot? 1896.) 

Gnthnun, or Onthorm (Mod. Dan., 
Gorm), was a Danish chief who became 
King of East England. After conquering 
Mercia, he started from Kepton in 875 with 
half tiie “ great host,’^ when Halfdane 
went another way with the other half to 
colonise Northumberland. With two of 
his fellow kings, he attacked Wessex 
by land and sea, ^rcing Alfred to take 
refuge in Athelney in 878. Ho then raised a 
great fort at Chippei(ham, but was besieged 
were by the English king, and forced by block- 
ade to accept terms of peace. This treaty is 
still in existence. Guthrum was baptised, with 
thirty of his chief men, and in 880 ho settled 
with his *ho8t in East England, vacant by the 
death of Hubba, who, with his host, was slain 
in Devonshire, 878. Guthrum seems to have 
done his best to keep the peace, though his fol- 
lowers were not always obedient, and it is not 
till after his death in 890 that the East EngUsh 
Danes became a danger to Alfred. Guthrum^s 
baptismal name was Athclstan, which alone 
impears on his coins. The theory, however, 
that he, not the English king, was the foster- 
father of Hacon the Good, reposes on a false 
chronology and is quite unnecessary. Gttth- 
rum was succeeded by Eohric, or Yorick, who 
was probably his son. [Alfred.] 

Outhmin IX., King of East England, was 
the son of Yorick, whom he succeeded 906. He 
made peace with King Edwaid, the terms of 
which were still preserved in 907. It was 
against him that Edward’s policy of building 
a line of forts across the Midlands was 
chiefly directed, a policy which led to the 
submission successively of the Danes of Hert- 
ford. (916), of Bedford, under Earl Turketil 
(918), and Anally to the campaign of 921, in 
whi<m Edward defeated and slew Giithrum 
(for we take him to be the king of the 
Chronicle) with his son and brother, at tTempe- 
ford. Their death, and the submisidon of 
Earl Thurfrith of Northampton, the Danes of 
> : Huntingdon, the **host of Cambrid^,” and 
^ the East Anglian Danes, in the saniB yesir, 
i ;ltnK)ught to an end the Danish rule in Ealtt 
'vifi^gland. I- h- 

Qmmti The Battle of (Feb. 29| 184i|}, 


was fought between the English and Sikhs 
during tbd second Sikh War. The army of 
Shere Sing, estimated at 60,000 men with 
sixty pieces of cannon, was drawn up in front 
of the walled town of Guzerat, supported on 
the left by a streamlet flowing into the Chenab, 
on the right by two villages filled with troops. 
The commander-in-chief, Lord Gough, by 
the advice of Jlilajor George Lawrence, deter- 
mined to begin the battle with artillery. The 
fire of eighty-four cannon rained on them 
steadily for two hours and a half. The whole 
Sikh line broke and fled ; the English cavalry , 
were let loose on them, and pursued them for 
fifteen miles, till the army of Shere Sing was 
a mere wreck. 

Gwalior is a protected state of Central 
India, which includes most of Malwa. The 
capital of the same name is situated on a 
rocky hill, rising sheer fh)m the level plain. 

It is ruled by the lino of Mahratta princes 
called Scindiah. The fortress of Gwalior 
was taken by Major Popham in 1780, and 
restored to its former ruler, the Itajah of 
Gohad, but in 1784 was i*ecovered by Scindiah. 
In Feb., 1804, it was again taken by tho 
English, under Sir H. White, but was restored 
to Scindiah the next year. In 1843, on the 
death of the reigning Mndiah, without heirs, 
tho dissensions at Gwalior led to an ex;^dition 
to restore order there. The English defeated 
the Gwalior army at Maharajporo. A treaty 
was concluded, by which the fortress of 
Gwalior was ceded to England and the native 
army reduced to 9,000 men (1844). In 1857, 
it was a seat of the Mutiny, but Scindiah re- 
mained unswervingly faithful. 

* Grant Duff, Hist, of iheMahrattas. 

Gwynedd, the old name for North Wales, 
was a district roughly coryosponding to the 
domains of the “Princes of Wales” who 
reigned at Aberffraw. [Wales.] 

Gwyn, Eleanor (5. circa 1650, d. 1687), 
was of humble origin, and was oarly in life an 
orange girl at a theatre. She subsequently 
became an actress and mistress to Lord Buck- 
hurst, and eventually one of Charles it.’a 
mistresses, besides being appointed one of tho 
Ladies of the Bedchamber to the Queen. By 
Charles II. she had t^llsons, one of whom 
died very young, the other was Charles Beau- 
clerk, who was created Duke of St. Albans. 
Her personal beauty was very great, while 
her gin^osity and kindliness made her more 
popular than most of the king’s favourites. 

Q3nrth {d, 1066) Was the fourth son of Eail 
Godwin. He shared in his father’s banish- 
ment and return, and in 1057 ho received an 
earldom which seems to have included Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Oxford- 
shire. He took jpart in the battle of Hastings, 
where he was kuled, it is said, by William’s 
own hand. 

Gytlia was the sister of XJli a^ niece of 
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^ \ Cianute. She married Earl Godwin, and was 
XJI^ished with him in 1051. After the battle 
of Hastings, she begged the body of Harold 
ix> inter it at Walthm, but this was refused 
by WiUiam. thouf^h riie is said to have offered 
him Harold’s weight in gold. In 1067 she 
took refuge in the Flatholm, and went thence 
to St. Ouen, where she remained till her 
4eath. 
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Habeas Corpus, The Wmt of, is 

a writ issuing from ono of the superior 
courts, commanding the body of a pri- 
soner to be brought before it. It rests 
upon the ^mous 29th section of Magna 
Charta: “No freeman shall be taken and 
imprisoned unless by the lawful judgment of 
his peers or by the law of the land.” Arbi- 
trary imprisonment, though thus provided 
Against^ was, however, not unfrequently prac- 
tised by the king’s Privy Council, and, in 
1352, a statute was passed to prevent this abuse 
of the liberty of the subject, which was twice 
re-enacted m the reign of Edward III. 
Under the Tudors, prisoners, when committed 
by the council generally, or even by the 
special command of the king, were admitted 
to bail on their habeas corpus, but there were 
frequent delays in obtaining the writ The 
question whether a prisoner could be detained 
by special command of the king, signified by 
a warrant of the Privy Council, without 
.showing cause of imprisonment, was argued 
out in Darnell’s case, when the judges, relying 
upon an obscure declaration of their prede- 
cessors in the 34th of Elizabeth, decided for the 
crown. The House of Commons retorted by 
protesting in the Petition of Right against 
the illegal imprisonment of the subject with- 
out cause. 

The arbitrary arrest of Sir John Eliot and 
the other memWs on the dissolution of 1629 
was an attempt to evade the Petition of Right, 
and was met by the provision in the Act 
which abolished the Ster Chamber, that any 
person committed by the council or the king’s 
special command ViMi to have a writ of hab^s 
corpus granted him, on application to the 
judges of the King’s Bench or Common Pleas, 
'mthout any defiy or pretence whatever. 
Nevertheless, LordwClarendon’s arbitrary cus- 
tom of imprisoning offenders in distant places 
revived the grievance, and the Commons, 
nnder Charles II., carried several bills to 
jprevent the refusal of the writ of habeas 
corpus, but they were thrown out in the 
liords. In 1676 Jenkes’s case called fresh 
attention to the injustice of protracted im- 
^nisonment. 

At last, in 1679, the famous Habeas Corpus 
A.ct was passed. It enacted that any judge 
mtixst gimt the writ pf habeM corpus when 


applied for, under penalty of a fine of £500 : 
tW the delay in executing it must not exceed 
twenty days; that any oflicer or keeper 
neglecting to deliver a copy of the warrant 
of commitment, or shifting the prisoner with- 
out cause to another custody, shall be fined 
£100 on the first offence, and £200, with 
dismissal, for the second ; that no person once 
delivered by habeas corpus shall be re-com- 
mitted for the same offence ; that every person 
committed for treason or felony is to be tried 
at the next assizes, unless the crown witnesses 
cannot be produced at that time ; and that, if 
not indicteri at the second assizes or sessions, he 
may be discharged ; and that no one may be 
imprisoned out of England. The defects in 
this great Act haA^e since been remedied by 
the Bill of Rights, which declares thkt excessive 
bail may not be required ; and by the Act of 
1757 “ for securing more effectually the liberty 
of the subject,” which extended the remedies 
of the Habeas Corpus Act to non-ciiminal 
charges, and empowered the judges to examine 
the truth of the facts set foilh in the return. 
By an Act of 1862, based on the fugitive 
slave Anderson’s case, it was provided that no 
writ of habeas corpus could issue from an 
English court into any colony where local 
courts exist having authority to grant and 
issue the said writ. The Habeas Corpus Act 
was extended to Ireland in 1782 ; in Scotland 
the liberty of the subject is guarded by the 
Wrongous Imprisonment of 1701. 

In times of political and social disturbance 
the Habeas Coipus Act has now and again 
been suspended. It was suspended nine times 
between the Revolution and 1746; again 
during the troubles which foUoWed the French 
Revolution (1794 — 1800), after which an Act 
of Indemnity was passed ; as again after the 
Suspension Act of 1817. In Ireland it has 
been suspended no less than six times since 
the Union ; but since 1848 the government, 
in times of disaffection, have had recourse to 
Coercion Acts. 

For Darnell’s case and the Act, see Hallan, 
Const Rut., chs. 7 and 18; State Triala, and 
atat. 31 Car. II., c. 2. For Suspension Acts, Miur, 
Const, JEfut., chap. ti. See also 56 Qeo. 111., 
c, 100, and 25 and 26 Viet., o. 20. [L, C. S.] 

Habeas Corpus Act, The, in Irblakd, 
was not passed till 1782, when an Act re- 
sembling that in England was carried through 
the Irish Parliament. It was suspended in 
1796, in 1800, 1802 to 1805, 1807 to 1810, 
1814, 1822 to 1824, 1866 to 1869, and par^ 
tially by the Westmeath Act, 1871, and other 
Coercion Acts. 

Hackett, William {d. 1591), was a 
fanatic who, with two companions named Cop- 
penger and Arthington, endeavoured to pro- 
cure a following in liondon by predicting the 
immediate end of the world. Their divine 
mission failed, however, to save them from 
being convicted as traitors. Arlington was 



paidonod. This lanaticism i^nsed the per- 
seeation of the Paritans to be redoubled ; ** it 
WM pretended/’ says Dr. LLogard, ** that if 
a rising had been effected, men of greater 
weight would have placed themselves at the 
head of the insurgents, and hAve required 
from the queen the abolition of the prelacy.” 

Saokvton, op Bathillet (d. 1680), 
was one of the murderers of Arohbishop 
^harp. After the crime Hackston escaped 
into Stirlingshire by giving out that he and 
his companions were troopers in pursuit of 
the murderers. He afterwards fought at 
Prumclog and Bothwell Bridge, on the side 
of the Covenanters. He was captured at 
AJrds Moss (1680), and soon afterwards 
executed rt Edinburgh. 

Haddington, seventeen miles east of 
Edinburgh, was burnt by John in 1216, and 
again by Edward III. in 1355. In 1647 
it was taken by the English shortly after the 
battle of Pinide ; but was recaptured by 
the Scotch in the following year. It was 
here that the Estates of the Realm met to dis« 
cuss the marriage of (heir young Queen Mary 
with, the Dauphin (1548). In 1716 it was 
occupied by the Jacobites, 

Kaddon, Walter (5. 1616, d. 1672), has 
been called one of the brightest lay ornaments 
of the Reformation. He became Master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in 1652 Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1665 he 
was sent to Bruges for the purpose of conclud- 
ing a commercial treaty between England and 
the Netherlands. His knowledge of Law was 
great, and he had a principal share in drawing 
up the Meformatio ligutn BccUiiaitkarum, 

Hadrian, Emperor of Rome (117-88), 
visited Britain in the year 120. He restored 
the southern part of the island to order, and 
drove back the Caledonians. The wall from ( 
the Solway to the Tyne was built by his 
orders. [Inmans in Britain.] 

Hadwisa. or Hawiaa^ wife of King 
John, was the granddaughter of Robert 
Earl of Gloucester, natural son of Henry I. 
Her marriage with King John in 1189 gave 
, him a share of the great Gloucester earldom of 
which she was co-heir, but in 1200 ^ was 
divorced cn the pretext of affinity. 


Bfdlea, Lono (6. 1726, d. 1792), W40 the 
judicial title of Sir David Dalrymple, one of 
the Lords Commissioners of Justiciary, He 
was the author of AnndU of iieotland. . 


Haldaii6f The Right Hok. B,B. (4 1850) 
Was educated at Edinburgh and Goti^gen, 
^ and called to the Bar in 1879, He ' 

^ '^parliament in 1886. In 1906 he 
^cretaxy for War in the Libmd' ] 

;:sj!|a|ld during his term <A office was resi 
fbo abeSition of the Volunteers an^ 
the xntroductionpf jthe Territorial n 



Bnleif Sir Matthbw ( 6 . 1609, d. 167 ‘ 6 ), 
was called to the bar in 1636. He took 
the side of the king in his strug^e with 
the Parliament, and defended the Duke of 
Hamilton and other Boyalists^in 1649. Later 
on he subscribed the engagement to ^ 
faithful to the Commonwealth, and in 1654 
was made a judge of the CompLon Pleas, 
in which caj^ty he showed great fear- 
lessness and impartiality, refusing to assist 
in the trial of Penruddcck in 1655, and on 
one occasion dismissing a jury which had 
been illegally returned at Cromwell’s bidding. 
On the death of Oliver Cromwell he resigned 
his office, but in 1660 was made by Charles 
II. Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and in 
1671 was promoted to the Chief Justiceship 
of the King’s Bench. In private and pubUo 
life alike, he was distinguished by his candour, 
kindly disposition, and piety ; his habits and 
tastes were most simple, ana to the end of his 
life ho was an earnest student of theology and 
law. Heneage Finch, Earl of Nottingham, 
speaks of him as Chief Justice of so inde- 
fatigable an industry, so invincible a patience, 
so exemplary an integrity, and so magnani- 
mous a contempt of unholy things, without 
which no man can be truly great ; and to all 
this, a man that was so ab^lutely a master of 
the science of the law, and even of the most 
abstruse and hidden parts of it, that one may 
truly say of his knowledge of the law, what 
St, Austin said of St. Jerome’s knowledge 
of divinity, ‘ Quod Hieronymus nescivit, nul- 
lus mortalium unquam scivit.’ ” 

Hale’Ji Case (June, 1686). Sir Edward 
Halo, a convert to Roman Catholicism, was, in 
1686, appointed by James H. colonel of a regi- 
ment, and Governor of Dover Castle, though he 
had not qualified himself for these posts accord- 
ing to the teims of the Test Act. A collusive 
action was brought against him by a servant, 
whereupon Hale pleaded a dispensation tom 
the king. Eleven out of the twelve judges 
decided in his favour, and agpreed that the 
king had power by his prerogative to dispense 
with penal laws, and for reasons of which he 
tvas solo judge. Subsequently Hale was 
made Lieutenant of the Tower, and followed 
James II. in his flight, but was captured and 
imprisoned. a 

KflJfdaad (j> 910), a Danish loader, is 
mentioned In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as 
one of the two kings leading the Danish army 
at the tSttle of Ashdown (781). Four years 
later he went with part of the host into 
Northumbria, subdued the land, and harried 
the Piets and the Strathclyde Wqlrii. Next 
year (876) he divided ttie south part of North- 
umbria among his followers, who settled down 
in their new abodes as peaceful inhabitaxMH*' 
illany years later Halfdane’s name again 
occurs in the Chronicle as being enapiged ia 
an expedition that ravaged England as far 
south as TetteuhaU. its return it 




overtaken by Edward the Elder, and pat to 
rout. Seveim of the Danuh l^ers were 
in this engagement^ and amongst them 
King Halfdane. (Panbs.] 


SflJidon *^^^**11 The Battle of (July 
19, 1333), was fougnt near Berwick between 
tile English troops, led by Edward 111. in 
]^r8on, and the Scotch under Douglas. The 
English were posted ,on a hill, and also 
protected by the marshy ground before them, 
when the Scots advanced to the attack, 
their troops floundered in this morass, and, 
being open to the English archers, were 
reduced to a mere fra|ment ere they reached 
the enemy’s ranks. Disorganised and hope- 
less, they were then slaughtered by the 
English men-at-arms. 


Hali£Uf Charles Wood, 1st Viscount 
(I, 1800, d, 1885), was educated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, and succeeded his father as 
third b^onet in 1826. In the same year he 
had been returned to the House of Commons 
as member for Great GrimsHy, and afterwards 
sat for Wareham, Halifax, and Hipon. In 
1832 he was appointed Secretary to the 
Treasury; in 1836 Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty. In 1846 ho took office under Lord 
Russell as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which office he held till 1862. He entered 
the Aberdeen cabinet in 1862 as President of 
the Board of Control ; became First Lord of 
the Admiralty in Lord Palmerston’s first ad- 
ministration, from 1856 to 1868. In Lord 
Palmerston’s second administration he became 
Secretary of State for India, and President of 
tiie Indian Council from 1869 to 1866. In 
1866 he was created Viscount Halifax, and 
took office under Mr, Gladstone in 1870 as 
Lord Privy Seal, 


Salifax, Charles Montague, Earl of 
(6. 1661, d, 1715), was educated at Westmin- 
ster and Cambridge, In 1687 ho gained 
himself a wide reputation by the happy 
parody of the Town and Country written 

in conjunction with his friencT Prior. In 
1688 he entered Parliament for Maldon, and 
was a member of the Convention which offered 
the crown of England to WilliamandMar^^ The 
new king soon granted him a pension of £600 
a year; and in 169k ho was appointed chair- 
man of a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and oTtt) of the commissioners of the 
Treasury. He bore a prominent part in the 
debates for regulating the trials for treason. 
He took up Paterson’s scheme for establishing 
a national bank, and hence may be rejKaided 
as one of the founders of the Bank of Eng- 
land (1694). In the same year he was ap- 

C M Chancellor of the Exchequer, and m 
next was actively concerned in the 
measures taken to restore the currency. It 
Was at his suggestion that a window-tax was 
levied for the purposes of meeting the ex- 
penses incidental to ti^ new coinage. In 1697 


he was appointed First Lord of the Treasuiy , 
and in the next two years was one of the 
members of the regency during the king’s 
absence. About the same time he was attacked 
in Parliament, but was acquitted on all points, 
and even received the thanks of the House for 
his services. Ho now proposed to reorganise 
the East India Company, by combining the 
new and the old companies (1698). **The 
success of this scheme,” says Lord Macaulay, 
marks the time when the fortunes of Mon- 
tague reached the meridian. ” After this 
time he began to lose his popularity ; public 
feeling was against him, and even the 
men of letters, despite his patronage of the 
greatest literary characters of his day, wero 
unsparing in abuse. Stung by this treatment 
he resigned the Chancellorship of Exche- 
quer, and fell back upon a very lucrative 
sinecure (the auditorship of the Exchequer) 
that his brother had been nursing for him 
since the previous year. In 1701 he was 
called to the Upper House by the title of 
Lord Halifax; and the same year was im- 
peached, though without success. In 1714 he 
was made Ean of Halifax, and died the next 
year. Halifax’s character was most merci- 
lessly assailed by the writers of his time ; and 
even Pope, who was but a boy when Mon- 
tague retired from the House of Commons, 
has attacked him in some of his bitterest and 
most pungent versos. Halifax is said to have 
been the Bufo of the EputU to Arhithmt^ 
where even his patronage of men of letters ia 
turned into scorn, and the whole charge 
summed up with the couplet accusing him of 
neglecting Dryden when alive — 

** But still tho great have kiuduess in reserve 
He helped to buiy whom he heli>ed to starve.'* 

Halifax, George Saville, Marquis op 
(6. circa 1630, d. 1695), was a member of an 
old Yorkshire family which had been con* 
spicuous for its loyalty during the Rebellion 
period. After the Restoration, he was raised 
to tho peerage for tho assistance he had 
rendered in bringing about that event. He 
was created a marquis in 1682 and made 
Lord Privy Seal He opposed the Exclusion 
Bill in 1680, though he was suspected of 
intriguing in favour of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. At the accession of James JI. he 
became President of the Council; hut he 
showed himself altogether averse to the 
Romanising measures of the king, and most 
strenuously opposed the repeal of the Test Act. 
For this he was dismissed from his offices^cto- 
her, 1686. He gave his adhesion to the Prince 
of Orange in December, 1688, and became 
Speaker of the House of Iiords in the Con<^ 
vention Parliament, 1689, and Lord Privy 
Seal in February of this year. Ho, however, 
subsequently joined the Opposition and re- 
signed in Octemer, 1689^ lie offered a violent 
opposition to the censorsMp of the press in 
1692. The marquis refusea to join himself 
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absolutely to either party, and, in a tract 
called the Character of a Trimmr^ defended 
his position as. one who “ trims ” from one 
side to the other as the national interest 
requires. 

Macaulay, Hist, of Eng^; Burnet, Hist. o/His 
Own Time. 

^Kalifiuc, Geokob Montague Dunk, 5th 
]Bakl of {d. 1771), succeeded to the title 
while still a boy. In 1761 he was appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and a little later 
became one of Bute’s Secretaries of State. 
When the last-mentioned nobleman went out 
in March, 1763, Lord Halifax combined with 
Lord Egremont and George GrenviUo to form 
the administration popularly known as the 
Triumvirate. It was in the joint names of 
Lords Hedifax and Egremont that the general 
warrant was made out for the arrest of Wilkes. 
Lord Halifax has also been charged with the 
authorship of the most fatal measure of this 
unfortunate administration, viz., the Stamp 
Act ; but though he was a warm advocate of 
the bill, as his office compelled him to be, 
there seems no evidence that he was the 
actual author of it. In 1765 he was a party 
with Lord Sandwich to the fraud which was 
practised on the king in order to make him 
agree to the omission of his mother’s name 
from the council of regency; and the king 
seems to have felt more deeply injured by 
him than by Lord Sandwich. Nor did his 
conduct in this matter give satisfaction to his 
colleagues; and during the last few months 
of the Grenville administration, complaints 
against Halifax seem to have been rife. The 
Grenville administration fell in 1765. When 
Lord North came into power (1770) he was 
appointed Secretary of State, but ied the 
following year. 

GvenvilU Papere ; Lord Stauhope, Bist, of 
Eng, : Jesse, Memoir a of George III, 

HaU, Arthur, member for Grantham, 
who had been previously arraigned at the bar 
of the House of Commons “ for sundry lewd 
speeches,” was (in 1581) expelled from tho 
House, toed, and imprisoned in the Tower, 
for having published a book “not only re- 
proaching some particular good members of 
the House, but also very much slanderous 
and derogatory to its general authority, 
power, and state, and prejudicial to tho 
validity of its proceedings in making and es- 
tablishing of laws.” Hall had previously in- 
curred the anger of the House, wh&h sus- 
pected him of having connived at the ihuud of 
his servant, Smalley (q.v.), 'whom they had sent 
their sergeant-at-arms to deliver from gaol in 
1575. '^en HaU’s book was condenmed, its 
author made his submission, but im not 
liberated till the dissolution of Parnwent. 
V Notwithstanding his misfortunes ifk this 
' ;;]Dcca8ion, he seems to have sat in laterparlhu 
J mnts. Hall’s Case is the chief preceient Ibr 
n IiMpow expulsion which the ^use 'of 
/ Cbmitons has always retainecL 


KaU; Edward (d. 1547), the son of .a 
Shropshire gentleman, was educated at Eton, 
Cambrii^e, and Oxfo^. He entered Gray’s 
Inn, was called to the bar, and in process of 
time became under-sheriff for the City of 
London and one of the judges of the Sheriffs* 
Court. He died in 1547, leaving behind him ' 
a History of the Union of the two Noble and 
Illustrious Families of Lancaster and York^ 
which was printed in 1548. This work, which 
the' author dedicated to Edward VI., begins 
with the duel between the Duke of Norfolk 
and Henry of Derby (afterwards Henry IV.J, 
and goes down to the death of Henry VII. 
Hall may be regarded as a contemporary 
authority for events that took place during 
the reign of the last-mentioned king. For 
earlier reigns his narrative “ is carefully com- 
piled from the best available authorities, 
whether they wrote in Latin, French, or 
English.” A list of these authorities is pre- 
fixed to the work, which was first printed by 
Bichard Graftoq in 1548. 

Sail, Joseph (5. 1574, d, 1656), Bishop of 
Norwich, was ono of the deputies sent to re- 
present the established religion of England at 
the Synod of Dort (1619). In 1627 he was 
made Bishop of Exeter, and Bishop of Norwich 
in 1641, in which year he joined eleven of his 
fellow-bishops in protesting against all laws 
passed in their absence from tho House of 
Lords. For this offence he was cast into 
prison. He died at Iligham, near Norwich, 
in 1656. Hall's chief poetical w^orks are two 
books entitled respectively Toothless Satires 
and Biting Satires, both of which are of some 
value as presenting a picture of the manners 
of -his time. He was also the author of a 
work entitled Hard Measure, which gives an 
account of the treatment he met with at the 
hands of the Puritan party. 

Kallam, Henry (5. 1777, d, 1859), was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, whence he pro- 
ceeded to the Inner Temple. He was one of 
the early contributors to the Fdinhurgh Be- 
view, and a consistent Whig in politics. In 
1818 his first literary venture on a large scale 
made its appearance — ^the View of the State of 
Europe during the Middle Ages, This work, 
which at once establish^ the reputation of 
its author, is of value to the student of 
English history chiefly for the sketch of our 
political and constitutional history down to 
the aa;p88ion of the Tudor dynasty. Despite 
the la^ that the same grouna was sub- 
sequenth’^ covered by the brilliant ingenuity 
of Sir Francis Palgrave and the great work 
of Dr. Stubbs, no student of our«arly history 
can afford to neglect the pages of these 
volumes. Mr. Hs^m’s second achievement 
was the publication of The Constitutional His- 
tory of England from the Accession of Henry VIL 
to the death of George II, . This work is still 
the leading authority on the period over 
which it extends; and like all the oihet 



writings of its author, is remarkable for its 
accuracy and impartiality. In 1837 — 38 Mr. 
Hallam^s third work of importance made its 
appearance. The Introdmtwn to the Literature 
of Europe in the Fifteenth^ Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Centuriee, 

Hallauif Kobebt {d, 1417), held the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury, and was nomi- 
nated by the Pope to the archbishopric of 
York. Henry IV., however, refused his 
sanction to the appointment, and Hallam had 
to content himself with the bishopric of 
Salisbur)^ In 1411 ho was nominated a 
cardinal. Six years later ho took a very 
prominent part in the Coumdl of Constance. 
He died at Constance in 1417. 

Hamilton, originally called Cadzow or 
Cadyow, derives its name from Sir Walter do 
Hamilton, or Hambelton, of Leicester. It 
was made a royal burgh by Queen Mary in 
the sixteenth century. Hamilton Castle is 
noted in history as the place in which Mary 
Queen of Scots took refuge on her escape from 
Lochleven (1568), and where her supporters 
mustered round her. It was the chief seat of 
the Hamiltons, and was taken by the Regent 
Mun-ay later in the same year. 

Hamilton, Family of, is descended from 
Sir Gilbert de Hamilton, who lived in the 
reign of Alexander II. of Scotland. His son, 
Sir Walter Hamilton, received the lordship of 
Cadzow from Robert Bruce. Sir James Hamil- 
ton, sixth Lord of Cadzow, was created a peer 
of Scotland, with the title of Lord Hamilton, 
in 1446. His son James was created Earl of 
Arran in Aug., 1603. James, second earl, was 
declared heir presumptive to the crown in 
1643, and in 1648 was created by Henry II. 
Duke of Chatelherault in Franco. John, his 
second son, was, in 1691, created Marquis of 
Hamilton. James, grandson of this peer, was 
created Duke of Hamilton, 1643. On the 
attainder of William, the second duke, in the 
Civil AVur, his honours were forfeited ; but in 
1660 his widow obtained, by petition, for her 
husband, Ijord William Douglas, the title of 
Duke of Hamilton. The title has since 
remained with his descendants. The holders 
of the dukedom of Abercom arc descended 
from Claud, fourth son of the Duke of 
Chatelherault. 

Hamilton, Anthony, Count (^. 1641, 
d, 1720), was the son of Sir George Hamilton 
and nephew of the second Earl of Abercorn 
on his fatheris side, while on his mother’s 
he was nephew of the Duke of Ormonde. 
He was bom in Ireland, and was educated 
in France. On the Restoration he re- 
turned to England, and was a conspicuous 
member of the court of Charles II. Under 
James II. Hamilton was pven the command 
of an infantry re^ment m Ireland, and the 
^vemment of Limerick. At the battle of 
Kewtown Butler (1689) he was wounded and 


defeated, and was also present next year at 
the battle of the Boyne; but shortly after- 
wards followed the dethroned king into exile, 
entering the French service later on. It was 
at Sceaux, the seat of the Duchess of Maine, 
that ho wrote his Memoirs of Orammont, which 
were first printed anonymously in French in 
Holland, in the year 1713. An English 
translation was issued in the following year. 
This work contains much information on 
couri politics of the reign of Charles II. 
Count Hamilton was also the author of 
certain Contes, or Stories, which are highly 
praised by Voltaire. 

Hamilton, Emma, Lady {b. 1763, 
1815), was the daughter of a Welsh servant- 
girl. She seems to have lost her character 
in early years. After various adventures she 
was married to Sir William Hamilton, the 
English ambassador at Naples (1791). At 
this court she soon became very intimate 
with the queon, Mario Caroline, and did not 
hesitate to use this intimacy for the purpose 
of unravelling sttito secrets which she claimed 
to be of importance to Great Britain. In 1793 
she made the acquaintance of Nelson (q.v.), 
whose mistress she soon became. His oxc< 
cution of CaiTaciolo has been ascribed, though 
probably wrongty, to her influence. In 1800 
she returned to England with Nelson. Lady 
Hamilton survived Nelson ten years, ana 
died in mean circumstances in Calais (1815). 
Before her death she published two volumes 
containing her correspondence with Nelson., 
Her memoirs were published at London in 
the same year. 

Hamilton, Sib James (d, 1640), was a 
natural son of James, first Earl of Arran. 
Ho was a favourite of James V. of Scotland,, 
superintended the erection or the improve- 
ment of many royal palaces and castles, e.y., 
Falkland, Linlithgow, Edinburgh, and Stir-*, 
ling. In later years he was made a judge in 
heresy, and in this capacity showed himself 
very severe towards the Reformers. At last, 
being accused of treason and embezzlement, 
he was found guilty and executed. 

Hamilton, John {d. 1671), Archbishop of. 
St. Andrciws, was the natural brother of the 
Earl of Arran, the Regent of Scotland in 
1543, and is said by the Scotch historians to. 
have “ ruled all at court,” and to have been 
French at beari. He was also very friendly 
with Cardinal Beaton. Ho was appointed 
Privy Seal and Treasurer (1643), and was 
strongly opposed to the Duke of Somerset’s 
plan of marrying Edward and Mary (1647). 
By this time Hamilt6n was ATcbbishop of 
St. Andrews, to which office he had succeeded 
on the assassination of Cardinal Beaton. He 
was a strenuous opponent of the Befotmed 
doctrines, and in 1568 condemned Walter 
Mill to be burnt for heresy. He baptised 
James YI. in 1666, and about the same time 
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fligned a bond in favour of BotHwell. Ho 
was a member of Mary’s Privy Council, and 
continued faithful to her cause, though in 
1868 he was im|»anelled for 6 a 3 dDg mass, 
and committed to ward b^ her orderil. 
Pbunilton, though an archbishop, lived in 
open adultery, and had to obtain several Acts 
of Parliament for the legitimisation of his 
bastard children. He was a party to Dam- 
ley’s murder; and it was he who in 1667 
divorced Bothwell from his wife, and so 
enabled him to marry the queen. He was 
hanged at Stirling in April, 1671, shortlv 
after the fall of Dumbarton Castle, in which 
he had taken refuge. 

Hamilton. James, of Bothwelluatjgh, 
had fought for Queen Mary at Lang- 
side, and forfeited his estate in consequence 
of espousing the royal side. On Feb. 
23, 1670, he shot the Regent Murray from 
the balcony of a house in Linlithgow, 
belonging to Archbishop Hamilton. Within 
a few days he escaped to France, where he 
lived for some time in receipt of a pension 
from Queen Mary. In 1672 his 'name was 
excepted from the benefit of the truce between' 
the mem^rs of the king’s party and the 
queen’s party. 

Hamilton, James, 3rd Marouis op 
(b. 1606, d. 1649), succeeded his father in 
1626, and was sent in 1638 by Charles I. as 
his Commissioner to the Covenanters, to de- 
mand the rescinding of the whole Covenant. 
Having failed to effect a compromise, he was 
empowered to make an entire surrender of 
the Service Book, the Book of Canons, and 
the High Commission. In 1639 he was 
again sent to Scotland in command of a fleet 
of nineteen vessels, conveying five regiments 
of royal troops. In 1643 he was raised to 
the rank of duke, but was subsequently 
imprisoned on a charge of disloyalty. In 
August, 1648, ho was defeated by Cromwell 
at Preston, and taken prisoner, being be- 
headed in London in the following March, 
after a summary mock trial before Bradshaw. 

Hamilton, William Douglas, Duxe 
OF (6. 1667, d. 1695], appears as member 
of the Scotch Privy Council in the year 1686, 
when he was summoned by James II. to 
London for demurring at the king’s policy 
of favour to the Homan Catholics and per- 
secution of the Covenanters. On Jamies re- 
fusing to allow religious liberty t^ the 
Covenanters, the interview came to an un- 
satisfactory conclusion, and when the Assj^bly 
of the Scotch Estates also proved re£ra|i^ory, 

; Hamilton led the opposition. But, thoiigh he 
t^w out hints against the disusing jipwei^i 
opposition to James’# arbitrary ac& wai 
'hut languid. At the Hevolution he 

victorious sidey while his eldest s^ d^/ 
for James. He was elected Pr0||deui|^ 
Convention by p. large majority ov^ 

mHak6 of Athcle^and|Wh6nfheConv|jj^ti(^' 


became a Parliament, he was made Lord High 
Commissioner. But he attempted to brn^ 
the old influence of the crown, by means 
the Lords of the Articles, 'to bear on the 
Estates, and hence a strong opposition was 
formed which thwarted his government for 
the remainder of the session. On the dis- 
covery of Montgomery’s plot (1689—90) to 
place James on the throne, it was discovered 
that he had been offered the ^st of President 
of the Cottncil. Upon t^ William dismissed 
him from his office of Commissioner, and put 
Lord Melville in his place (1690). !^m tnis 
moment Hamilton rogan to oppose the plans 
of government with such persistency that 
William HI. was once heard to exclaim, ** I 
wish to heaven that Scotland were a thousand 
milea off, and the Duke of Hamilton were 
king of it.” He spoke with considerable 
wisdom on the Settlement of the Scotch 
Church, by which synodical government was 
re-established, and uphold the cause of the 
ministers who had been ejected from their 
livings. On the fall of Melville he once more 
occupied Holyrood House as Lord High 
Commissioner (1692), and is said to have 
subscribed £3,000 to the African Company. 
‘‘Ho was,” says Mr. Burton, “ neither bigoted 
nor unscrupulous, but infirm of purpose. A 
peculiar capriciousness of political action, a 
wavering uncertainty, which sickened all 
firm reUanco, seems to have become constitu- 
tional to the house of Hamilton.” 

Hamilton, James, Duke of (d. 1712), 
made his first appearance in history in opposi- 
tion to the Lord High Commissioner, the Mar- 
quis of QuoensbeiTy (1702).’ He led a secession 
of more than seventy members from Parliament. 
The extremely unsettled nature of his poli- 
tical views caused him to be excluded from 
the Scotch Union Commission, and he became 
a zealous opponent of that measure, and, in 
consequence, the darling of the Edinburgh 
mob. His influence in this year (1706) 
checked a projected rising of Cameronians 
^d Jacobites. In 1707 the opponents of the 
Union were reduced to despair, and, as a last 
attempt, it was resolved to lay a solemn pro- 
test on the table of the House, and then 
secede from Parliament.^ It was to have 
been presented by Hamilton. At the last 
moment he refused to appear, pleading tooth- 
ache, and when peremptorily summoned 
declare^be had never had any intention of 
presenting the protest. By some it was 
supposed that the cause of his conduct was 
the claim of the house of Hamilton to the 
Scotch throne, and by others that Anne had 
commanded him to lay aside his opposition to 
the Union, as it was a preliminary step to a 
Stuart restoration. In 1708 he was looked 
on as the leader of a Jacobite insurrection, 
but ^e emissary from St Germains, Colonel 
Hooke, was unable to obtain an interview 
witii him. Whesi tib; 
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1707-^ yrBB iiiikmitieiit, the Duke of HaiuiltUn 
eet out for EugkUid, where he was arrested ; 
but was set me by the etortiotid of the 
Whig peers, Newcastle and Whai^n, who 
wished to gain popularly for their party 
in Scotland. In 1711 he was allowed to 
take his seat in the House of Lotds as an 
Englidi peer, with the title of Duke of 
Hamilton and Brandon. In 1712 he was 
appointed ambassador to France, and it is 
asserted by the Jacobite Lockhart, that he 
was to be sent over with the view of under- 
taking the restoration of the Pretender. 
Before his departure he was killed in a duel 
with Lord Mohun, in which there was every 
appearance of foul play. His death was 
regarded by the Tories as a political murder. 

Kamilton, Patrick (&. 1503, d. 1528), 
the ** proto-martyr of Sc^land,” . had held 
one of the lay benefices of the Church, being 
Abbot of Fern, in Ross-shire. He is said to 
have studied theology in Germany, under 
Luther and Melanchthon. In 1528 he was 
accused of heresy, for which offence he suffered 
death before the old college of St. Andrews. 

Hamilton, Bicuaud, was descended from 
a noble Scotch family long settled in Ireland. 
Though a Catholic by relimon he had a scat 
in the Irish Privy Council, and commanded 
the Irish troops sent over to England in 1688. 
After James II. *8 flight he submitted to 
William, ana was sent over to Ireland by the 
new king as his envoy, having first pledged 
himself to return in three weeks. Finding, 
however, that Tyrconnel was detentiined on 
resistance, he broke his parole, marched into 
Ulster at the head of an Irish force, and 
routed the Protestants at Strabane, April 16, 
1689. For some time he was in command of 
the besiegers of Londonden-y, and at the 
battle of the Boyne led the cavalry in their 
gallant efforts to retrieve the day. In their 
last stand he was. severely wounded and 
captured. William did not revenge himself 
on him for his treachery, and ho was ex- 
changed for Mount joy in 1692, and died in 
the service of Louis XIV. 

Hamilton, Rowan, was a gentleman of 
fortune who became a United Irishman. In 
the year 1794 he wa/apprehended, sentenced 
to pay a fine of £500, and imprisoned. Jack- 
son, a French spy, corresponded with him. 
Rowan Hamilton, however, made his escape 
from Newgate as soon as he heard of Jack- 
son’s apprehensioU, and fled to America. He 
was in his absence sentenced to death, but his 
estates were saved; and in 1805 Castlereagh 
^t him a pardon, and he then lived quietly in 
Ireland till his d^th. 

Hamilton, William Geuaud (5. 1729, 
d, 1796), was elected member for Petersfield 
in 1754. It was in the next year that he 
delivered the famous roeech which won for 
1dm the of H^ilton” 


(Nov. 13). After this occasion he never 
addressed the House of Commons again, 
fearing, so it was currently retried, to lose 
the reputation he had acquired bv his great 
effort. In 1761 he was appointed secretary 
to Lord Halifax, and was for twenty years 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ireland. 
Gerard Hamilton was one of the numerous 
reputed authors of Junius^ and Foxls credited 
with having oUce said, in reference to this 
question, that he would back him against any 
single horse, though not against the whole 
field. Hamilton retired into private life in 1 784, 

Hammond, Robert, Colonel, took part 
in the siege of Bristol in 1645, and was 
Governor of the Isle of Wight in 1647. When 
Charles I. , in this year, escaped from Hampton 
Couri, negotiations were opened on his behalf 
with Hammond, who, it was hoped, would ^ 
espouse his cause, as he had often expressed 
dissatisfaction with the violence of the sol- 
diers. But Hammond was a trusted friend of 
Cromwell, and, having married a daughter 
of John Hampden, was attached to the^ 
Parliamentary cause. Accordingly, he could 
only be induced to promise that he would treat 
the king as might be expected from a man of 
honour, and confined him in Carisbrooke 
Castle, though with much show of respect. 
While negotiations were being carried on 
during the next few months, Hammond fre- 
(piently requested to bo discharged from the 
charge of the king’s person, and in con- 
sequence was looked upon with more or less 
suspicion by the officers of the army, till the 
king was removed to Hurst Castle, where- 
upon Colonel Hammond was discharged from 
his government, Nov., 1648. 

Hampden, John (5. 1594, d. 1643), w'as 
the son of John Hampden, of Great Hampden, 
Bucks, and Elizabeth Cromwell, aunt of Oliver 
Cromwell. He was bom in London, educated 
at Thame School, and at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and entered the Inner Temple in 
1G13. In the Parliament of 1620 he repre- 
sented Grampound; in 1626, Wendover ; in 
1640, Buckinghamshire. In 1627 he was im- 
"prisoned for refusing to pay the fordifi loan. 
When the second writ of ship-money was 
issued, by which that tax was extended to the 
inland counties, he refused to pay it. The 
case was tried in respect of twentv shillings 
due from lands in the parish of Stofce Monde- 
ville, and out of the twelve judges seven 
deci(k‘d for the crown, two for Hampden on 
technical grounds, and three for him on aU 
counts, 1638. This trial made Hampden “ the 
argument of all tongues, every man enquiring 
who and what he was that he durst of 1^ o^wn 
charge support the liberty and property of the 
kingdom, and rescue his countiy from being 
made a prey to the court.” When a Parlia- 
ment was again summoned the e^ee of all 
men were ffxed upon him as the puot which 
must steer the vessd through the tempest and 
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rocks which threatened it.’* In the Long 
Parliament he played an imj^ortant 4 >art, 
generally moderating by his influence the 
pressure of the popular party. Hius he 
urged the Commons to proceed against 
Strafford by impeachment rather than by bill 
of attainder^ and attempted to arrange a com- 
promise on the Church question, llie king’s 
attempt to arrest the Five Member obliged 
him to alter his policy and^nrge stronger 
measures. He was appointed a member of 
the Committee of Safety, and raised a regi- 
ment whose flag bore the significant motto, 
^‘Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” He distinguished 
himself by his activity in the first weeks of 
the war, seizing the king’s Commissioners of 
Array, occupying Oxford, and defeating the 
Cavaliers in many small skirmishes. Ho ar- 
rived too late to fight at EdgehiU, but both 
after that battle, and after the battle of Brent- 
ford, urged vigorous measures on Essex, and 
in the Committee of Safety argued for a 
march direct on Oxford. After the capture 
of Beading in 1643, he again counselled in 
“'ain a direct attack on the king’s head- 
quarters. On Juno* Ifl, 1643, at Chalgrove 
Field, in endeavouring to prevent the retreat 
of a body of cavalry which had made a 
sally from Oxford, he was mortally wounded 
and died six days later. Clarendon de- 
scribes him as a very wise man and of 
great parts, possessed with the most absolute 
faculties to govern the people of any man I 
ever know.” His influence depended not on 
his ability as a speaker, or skill as a soldier, 
but on his energy and character. Ho was 
very temperate in diet, and a supreme 
governor over all his passions and affections, 
and had thereby a great power over all other 
men’s. Ho was of an industry and vigilance 
not to bo tired out or wearied by the most 
laborious, and of pai-ts not to be imposed upon 
by the most subtle or shaip, and of a personal 
coumge equal to his parts.” 

Clarendon. Hist, of the JRehellion; Ku^nt, 
Memorials or Hampden; Foster, Briiith States- 
men ; Gardiner, Hist, of Eng., 1603—1642. 

[C. H. F.] 

John {d, 1696), grandson of 
the fai^us John Hampden, distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the succession 
of the Duke of York, on the ground of his 
religion. Later, he was implicated in the 
Rye House Plot, and was arrested, together 
with Essex, Bussell, and others (1663). On 
this occasion, though his life was spared, he 
was condemned to pay an enormous fine 
(£40,000). After the Revolution, i he was 
chairman of a committee appointed to pre- 
pare an address to William III. in^Vdigmng 
against the conduct of Louis XIT*. The 
same year (1689) he is found attackilgig I»rd 
Halifax, not only in the Souse of Ojommbns, 
; Lords. In 1690 he^ibiled to 

a seat in the Tory Parliamm elected 
year. Disappointed in his f^bitibn, 


and perhaps ashamed of Hie leproaches ^ 
own conduct brought upon Mm, he conimitted 
suicide a few years later. 

Eampden. D&., The Qiss or (1817)* Sot- 
withstanding tne fwt that his doctrines were 
in many queers cewdered to be highly un- 
orthodox, especially by the Tractarian ^rty, 
Dr. B. Hamden, Fellow of Oriel and Frincipu 
of St. Mary Hall, had been appointed in 183fl 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford by Lord Melbourne. This ap- 
pointment was censured by the convocation 
of the university, and, in consequence, the. 
university authorities deprived mm of the 
privilege of granting certificates^ to the 
candidates for holy orders who attended 
his lectures. In spite of this, in 1847 
Lord John Russell advised the crown to 
appoint him to the vacant see of Hereford. 
This produced a great outcry, and a strong 
protest from many of the High Church clergy. 
The forms of election were, however, gone 
through, in spite of the opposition of the 
Dean of Hereford. The election was formally 
confirmed in the Court of Archoa, and an ap- 
peal was made in vain to the Court of Queen’s. 
Bench. Bishop Hampden died in 1868. 

Hampton Court was a paLice built, 
by Cardinal Wolsey. From Wolsey’s pos- 
session it passed into the hands of the king, 
and has continued to be the property of the 
crown over since. Henry Vlll. greatly 
enlarged it, and formed around it a royal 
park. Having been, until George II.’s time,, 
a favourite residence of the Kings of England,. 
Hampton Court has natumlly been the sceno 
of several interesting events in the history of 
our royal family. The birth of Edward VI.,. 
the death of his mother, Jane Beymour, and 
the famous conference of James l.’s reign 
between the High Church party and the 
Puritans, all took place there. Charles 1. 
was imprisoned there for a time during the 
Commonwealth, and the palace was the 
occasional residence of Protector Cromwell, 
and, in later years, of Charles II. and James 
II. By William III. the palace was to a 
great extent rebuilt, and its park and gardens 
laid out in the formal Dutch stylo. 

Hampton Court Conference (1604). 
On the accession of James I. there was a 
general feeling that some concessions might 
be made both to the extreme High Church 
and the. extreme Presbyterian sections of the 
natidfr. The loading Puritans were ready to 
soften down their demands, and a great part 
of tho laity — Bacon amongst the number — 
were, at all events, not oppo^d to a com- 
promise.^ On his progress to l5:>ndon, James 
had received the “ MiUonary Petition” from 
the clergy, and in the January of 1604 gave 
orders for a conference to be held between re- 
presentatives of the Established Church and 
the Puritans. The Archbishop of Canterbury^ 
eight bishops, and other Church dignitaries. 



were the champions on the one side ; four 
moderate Puritans on the other. But the 
nomination of the last party was a mere 
farce. They were not admitted to the discus- 
aions between the king ar^ the bishops, which* 
were carried on in the presence of the 
Lords of the Council. In tnis manner, the | 
extent of the concessions that would be granted 
was arranged before the complainants* case 
was heard ; and when, on the second day, the j 
Puritan spokesman, Eeynolds, proposed some 
alterations in the articles, and proposed to 
introduce ^e Lambeth Articles, and to 
inquire into the authority for confirmation. 
Bishop Bancroft interrupted him, and kneel- 
ing down before the king, begged him not to 
listen to a ** schismatic speaking against his 
bii^ops.” Then the conference proceeded to 
discuss questions of doctrine, and James 
accepted Reynolds’s proposal for a new trans- 
lation of the Bible. The debate next passed 
on to the comparative value of a learned and 
unlearned ministry, of jprayers, and of preach- 
ing; but each party wished in the first place 
to make its own views and customs binding 
on the other ; the true spirit of compromise 
was absent. At last the subject of ^‘pro- 
phesyings” (q.v.) came forward, a religious ex- 
orcise of which many moderate men like Bacon 
did not disapprove ; but, unluckily, Reynolds 
proposed that disputes during the prophesy- 
ings should be settled by the bishop and his 
presbytery. James took ofifence at the word, 
which reminded him of all that he had en- 
4ured in Scotland. From this moment tho 
'question was settled, and on the third day’s 
oonferenco tho king and the bishojis agreed 
to a few trifling alterations in the Prayer- 
book and to the appointment of commissions 
with a view to inquire into the best means 
for obtaining a preaching clergy. It was 
then announced to the Puritans that they 
would have to subscribe to tho whole Prayer- 
book, the Articles, and the King’s Supremacy. 
And so the Hampton Court Conference ended, 
without any reasonable concessions having 
been made to the Puritan party. 

Cardwell, Conferences; S. E. Gardiner, Eist, 
of Eng,, im—1642, 

Hanover, ThbJHousb of, to which His 
Majesty Edward vll. belongs, is lineally 
descended from the famous Guelfs, or Welfs, 
of Bavaria, who, in the twelfth century, 
struggled for the Empire against the Hohen- 
staufen, and gave their name to the Papal 
faction of mediseval Italy. Henry the Proud 
became Duke of Saxony as weU as Duke 
of Bavaria, and in 1180, on the fall of his 
son Henry the Lion, the allodial lands of 
the Guelfic house in the former duchy were 
saved from the forfeiture which befell their 
greater possessions. A^r the last struggle 
of Oti;o IV., aided by his uncles Richard and 
John of l^gland, the Guelfs acquiesced 
in their new positui^ and hi 1236 the 


districts of Brunswick and Liinebprg were 
ereefed into a duchy in their favour by 
Frederick II. After various partitions and 
reunions the whole of tho duchy of Bruns- 
wick fell, in 1527, into the hands of Duke 
Ernest, a zealous adherent of Luther. His 
two sons effected a partition of tho duchy, 
which has continued until the present day. 
The elder son of Ernest became the Duke of 
Brunswick-Wblfenbiittel. The present Duko 
of Brunswick is his descendant. William, 
the younger son of Ernest, bccamo Duke of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, and is the ancestor of 
the house of Hanover. A farther division of 
Luneburg was made in favour of George, the 
only ono of William’s seven sons who was 
allowed to marry. He was made Duke of 
Calenberg, with tho town of Hanover for his 
capital, Celle being tho chief town of Lune- 
burg. After various shiftings, his second son, 
George William, became Duke of Liineburg 
or Celle; and his fourth son, Ernest Au- 
gustus, Duke of Calenberg or Hanover (1679). 
The latter was an able and ambitious princ% 
Ho introduced primogeniture, and married 
Sophia, tho daughter of Frederick, the Elec- 
tor Palatine, and Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I. of England. In 1692 his constant 
adherence to the cause of the Emperor was 
rewarded by tho creation of a ninth electo- 
rate in his favour, on conditions which en- 
stired his hearty support to the league against 
Louis XIV. This electorate was properly 
called the electorate of Brunswick {Kur» 
hraunschweig), but as the Dukes of Wolfen- 
biittel had especially appropriated the title of 
Dukes of Brunswick with their claims over 
that once free town, the new Electors were 
often called Electors of Hanover, which name, 
hitherto strictly confined to the town, was 
henceforth used as the name of tho district as 
well. Tho Act of Settlement (1701) made 
the Elcctress Sophia heiress to the Englirii 
throne. Ernest had already died in 1698, 
and their son George Louis, by marrying 
Sophia Dorothea of Celle, the daughter and 
heiress of George William of Luneburg, suc- 
ceeded on the latter’s death, in 1705, to his 
dominions. Calenberg and LUnebnrg were 
thus reunited, and the new Elector put in 
possession of dominions more adequate to sus- 
tain his dignity. In 1714 he became King of 
England. From that date to 1837 the elec- 
torate of Hanover and the English monarchy 
were united. In 1815 it was erected into a 
kingdom with large accessions of territory. 
But in 1837 the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria made tho Duke of Cumberland King of 
Hanover, as males only were allowed to 
occupy that throne. Thirty years of arbitrary 
government and of violated constitutions, led 
to the absorption of Hanover into the Frusriaa 
state after tne war of 1866. 

The house of Hanover has continued to 
reign in England since George Louis became 
George I. in 1714. 



Speaki^ very roughly, we mav divide the 
Hanovermn period of English history into 
three sections. From 1714 to 1761 the Whig 
oligarchy governed ttie country. After a few 
yeajp oi transition, a long period of Tory 
rule, 1770 — 1830, culminates in the reaction 
against the French Ke volution. With 1830 
begins the period of lieform, in which we 
are still engaged. George I. (1714 — 1727) 
ascended the throne as the pledged supporter 
of the Whig party, to whoso triumph ho 
owed the throne, and hy whose principles 
iriono he could claim it. Ignorant of tho 
English language, government, and consti- 
tution, ho suffered without much difficulty 
the authority of the crown to pass into tho 
hands of the ministry which had tho confi- 
dence of Parliament, and was content if his 
demands for money wore satisQed, and if the 
foreign policy of England was framed with 
special regard to the interest of his electorate. 
tJnder him, as under his son, G-oorge II. 
(1727—1760), England, in the unmeasured 
.knguage of Opposition orators, became a 
province of a despicable electorate.” But it 
may be doubted whether the policy of Eng- 
land and the policy of Hanover did not gene- 
rally coincide, except perhaps so far as tho 
jealousy of a petty Gemuin prince at the 
rise of Prussia for a time brought Eng- 
lish influence rather to bear against the 
development of tho groat state which was 
ultimately to bring unity to Gernuiny. But 
despite the personal hostility of (Toorgo 11. 
and Frederick tho Groat, the crisis of the 
Seven Years’ War forced them into an al- 
liance which saved Prussia and covered Eng- 
land with glory. George II. had been con- 
tent to govern on tho linos of his father ; but 
h^s son Frederick, Prince of Wales, became 
the centre of a new Toryism that had its 
highest expression in Bolingbroke’s Idea of a 
Fat riot King, George III., the son of Frederick 
(1760 — 1820), began a now epoch in the his- 
tory of tho house of Hanover, by carrying 
into practice Bolingbroko’s theoiies, ana hy 
endeavouring to secure for the king person- 
ally the exercise of those prerogjitives which 
the practice of George I. and George II. hud 
handed over to his ministers. His first 
triumijh under Lord North was for a timo 
ended by the Coalition, but under Pitt his 
ideas finally gained tho victory, and the now 
Toryism of the reaction from the French 
Bevolution found in him a centre for its 
loyalty. Proud of his British ” nationality, 
aim more intent on homo than forei^ X>Qli- 
tics, tho dependence of English pmicy on 
Hanoverian interests nearly ceased, andthe long 
occupation of that country by Napoleon^j( 1 803 — 
1814), almost cut the connection betw|wn 
Wngdom and . the electorate. Geor^ lY., 
who, first as ^gent (1810—1820), i^d then 
Ml king (1820—1830), was his succesior, ems 
too feeble and self-indulgent, too o^tittlte 
of fixed principle and courage to fijaintiin 


bis father’s portion. He tnansged to stave 
off reform in England and Hanover; but 
his brother, WiUiam IV. (1830-7), while 
accepting the Reform Bill of 1882 in Eng- 
-land, gave a Constitution to Hanover in 1833. 
The constitutional rule of Queen Victoria 
(1837-1901), and the practical wisdom of heif 
husband, enabled the transition back from the 
practice of George III. to the praotioe of 
George I. to be meule without friction or 
difficulty. In 1901 Edward VII. ascended the 
throne and continued Queen Victoria’s policy. 

It is hard to formulate any general character- 
istics of the rule of the house or Hanover in 
England. Underthemthe constitution has been 
preserved, and the material aspects of the 
country revolutionised. Without any lofty 
ability, their good, sense and power to see 
things as they are have maae them well 
adapted to occupy the difficult position into 
which they have been elevated. 

The best general histories of Ei^l&iid during 
the Hanoverian period are Lord Stanhope’s 
History o/ Englma, 1713-^1783; Massey’s History. 
of the Reign^ George III. ; Miss Martinean’s Hia- 
tory of the Thirty Yeare* Peace ; Charles Knight's 
Popular History of England; fencer Walpole’s- 
History of England since 1813 ; Moles worth 's His- 
tory of England tor tho same period ; and Dr, 
Pauli’s Qeschic hte Englande seit 1814, The consti- 
tutional history of the reigpi of George I. and II, 
is given in Hallam, and that of the subseqaeut 
period in Sir Erskine May’s Constitutional His- 
tory, 1760—1870; while Bagehot's English Const i- 
tution gives us the modem theory of the Con- 
stitution. The History of Oar Own Times is 
pleasantly but superficially told by Mr. Justiu 
McCarthy. Mr, Lecky^s History of England during 
the Eighteenth Century is practically a series 
of luminous essays on important points of 
eighteenth century history, and is particularly 
valuable for Irish affairs. The history of the 
^ house of Hanover in Germany may be found in 
Hune’s Gssohichte dee Konigreiche Hannover und 
Herzogthums Braunschweig, or in Schaumann,. 
Handhuch der Qeschichte der Lands Hannover und 
Braunschweig, [TFT] 

Hanover, The Treaty of (Sept. 3, 1725), 
between England, France, and Prussia, was 
rendered necessary by the Treaty of Vienna 
(April 20, 1725) between Spain and Austria. 

By tho secret article of the treaty, mar- 
riages between the two houses were arranged ; 
Austria and Spain pledged themselves to 
assist the restoration of the Stuarts, and tO' 
compel, if necessary by fgreo, the restoration 
of Gibraltar and Minorca. The Jacobite 
leaders wore in direct communication with 
Ripperda. In opposition to this alliance, 
Walpole and Townshend obtained the ac- 
cossiefn of France and Prussia to a con- 
federacy of which England was tho centre. 

In case of any attack on one of the con- 
tracting .parties, the others wego to furnish 
a certain quota in troops, or tho value in 
ships and money; and, in case pf need,, 
should agree concerning further succours. ^ , 
The real objects of the treaty were to 
counterbalance the Treaty of Vienna, com- 
pel the Emperor to relinquish the Ostend, 
Company :(wmoh Austria had entablishedior 
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trade with the Indies in violation of the 
Barrier Treaty), and to resist any attempts 
that might be made in behalf of the Pre- 
tender. Its objects were successful. The 
Emperor withdrew from his unfortunate 
position, and peace was signed at Paris in 
May, 1727. Ihe Treaty of Hanover was 
violently 'attacked by the Opposition during 
Walpole’s administration. Its true justification 
lies in the terms of the Secret Treaty of Vienna. 

Lord Stanhope, HUU of England; Lecky, Hist 
of England during the Eighteenth Century » 

Hansardy Luke {b, 1752, d, 1828), was 
at first a compositor in the office of Mr. 
Hughes, printer to the House of Comnions. 
After two years he became a partner in the 
firm, and in 1800 the business came entirely 
into his hands. He managed the issue of tho 
report of Parliamentary proceedings which, 
down to the year 1803, is known as 
Cobbett’s I*flrliamentart/ Hislonj ; and after 
that date was continued Under the title of 
Farliameiitary Debates by Hansard. The 
official report of the proceedings of both 
Houses of Parliament is now published under 
the title of “The Parliamentary Debates.” 
[Stockdale.] 

Hanseatic League (Hansa), The, 
was a powerful commercial league very 
closely bound up with English foreign trade. 
The Teutonic hansa (it first a^jpoars in 
the Gothic translation of th(} New Testa- 
ment), signifies a company of men both in a 
military and non-military sense. So it is 
used (Luke vi. 7) for a great cofnimny of 
people, and St. Mark (xv. 16) for a band of 
soldiers ; henco comes its more general 
meaning of any kind of union or assemblage. 
In the earliest days of tho Middle Ages, all 
foreign merchants stood outside tho law of 
tho country in which they wore settled for 
trading purposes; being poiiher shiirors in 
the rights, nor subject to the duties of tho 
nation in whoso midst they had planted 
themselves. The Hanseatic League of his- 
torical times was only a development of tho 
principle of association which bound foreign 
traders in a strange country into a community 
for the common protection. Tn the first 
stage of its growth (|8 a league of merchants 
abroad), the Hansa may bo said to have grown 
up chiefly in London ; for none of tho three 
other great centres of Teutonic foreign 
tipde — Wisby, Novgorod, and Bruges — 
was of so early a date, or at the same time 
composed so purely of foreign merchants in 
an alien country. Even in the days of Edgar 
{959 — 975)- there appears to have been a large 
settlement of German traders in London ; 
and this settlement was early possessed of its 
own Guildhedl or Hans-hus, and a body of 
officers controlling the members and posses- 
sions of the society. But it seems that 
the foreign merchants in London were 
mostly tcr^yname^ and it soon 
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became the rule for bU other Germans 
desirous of sharing in the English trade 
to join tho hama of the men of this city. 
By the end of the thirteenth century special 
privileges had been conferred upon the Guild- 
hall of the Germans , in London ; for mU 
society wal gradually coming to embrace all 
the German merchants settled there (<?. 1282), 
and this “Hansa Alomannuo” included the 
smaller Kansas of separate German towns as 
branch houses of itself. Under tho name of 
the Steelyard, it soon came to play a most 
important part in the foi’eign trade of thia 
countr)'. Tho London Hansa acquired the 
power of judging its own members, and even 
of settling somo disputes between thorn and 
Englishmen. In 1282, in consideration of its. 
munificent contribution towards building the, 
new Bishops-gate, tho Hansa was allowed to 
choose its own alderman — to represent it in. 
the city councils, and to bo the special pro- 
tector of its members ; but it was, at the same 
time, bound to make choice of a London 
merchant. London, however, was not the 
sole seat of this foreign colony, which had 
subordinate establishments at other places, 
such as Lynn and Boston. Tho special privi- 
leges accorded to these stranger tradesmen 
did not fail to awaken English jealousy in the 
course of the fourteenth century — the century 
on which tho real Hanseatic League of his- 
tory may be said to have assumed its true 
importance by becoming a league of German 
cities at homo ; and from this time its politi- 
cal history ceases to be in any peculiar way 
connected with England. But its commercial 
importance continued for a long period. 
Down to the middle of tho sixteenth century 
it WHS mainly through tho hands of the Han- 
seatic League that tho produce of North 
Europe and Russia reached our shores; ana 
it was this league that brought tho furs and 
sables of Muscovy for the wealthy English, 
and exported the herrings which abounded oh 
our eastern shores. But tho monopoly of 
trade enjoyed by this leuguo in time awakened 
the jealousy of the English merchants, aUd in 
tho reign or Richard II., an Act was passed 
prohibiting aliens selling to other aliens, or 
even selling by retail at all (1392) ; and when 
the charter of tho London Hansa had been 
renewed somo fouvtoon years earlier, its. 
members were enjoined to “ aid, council, and 
comfort ” Englishmen abroad. The exclusive 
privileges of tho league in England werB 
practically extinguished in 1579. 

E. Worms, Histoire Commercial de la Ligue 
Haneeatique ; D. Moephersott, .innak of Enalish 
Commerce; J. T. Roffers, History of AgvicuUwret 
vols. i. and ili. ; w. Cunningham, History of 
English Indust'y and Commerce, [T, A. A.] 

Kans-hua, The, was the name given to 
the GuildhaU where the merchants and 
burghers of early EngRsh towns met to 
treat of their by-laws and trade regulations. 
So in Archbishop Thurston’s (1114) charter 


to Beverley he writes : I will that my hur- 
igesses of Beverley shall have their Ham-hus; 
which I will, and grant to them in order that 
their common business may be done ... for 
th€Lamendment of the whole town ,with the 
same freedom that the men of York have in 
their Jffans^hua,** Another use to Vhich the 
Hans-hus was put, was as a recognised centre 
where purchases and sales might be conducted 
in the presence of lawful witnesses. The 
Hansa at London dates at least from the time 
of Ethelred the Unready. 

Karconrt. Simon, Lord (&. 1660, d. 1727), 
was called to the bar in 1683. He was elected 
member for Abingdon, in the first Parliament 
of William III. Ho was a strong opponent of 
the Revolution Settlement ; and of the 
Attainder of Sir John Fenwick; and in 1701 
conducted the impeachment of Lord Somers 
for his share in the Partition Treaty. Next 
year he became Solicitor-General and Attor- 
ney-General, and in this capacity conducted 
the prosecution of Daniel Defoe (1703) ; but 
his legal abilities were bettor employed in 
framing the bill for ,the Scotch Union. He 
follow^ Harley out of ofSce in 1708 ; and 
his able defence of Sacheverell, two years 
later, resulted in the acquittal of that divine. 
When the Tories came into power in 1710, he 
was appointed Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal. 
In the quarrel between Oxford and Boling- 
broke, he sided with the latter statesman. On 
the accession of George I., Lord Harcourt was 
deprived of oflSce. In 1717 ho defeated the 
impeachment of Oxford. FHarley.] In 1721 
he oecame a convert to Whig principles. 

Karconrt, Sir William Vernon (b. 
1827, d, 1904), graduated in high honours at 
Cambridge in 1851, and was called to the 
bar in 1854, being appointed a Queen’s Coun- 
eel in 1866. In 1868 he became Liberal M.P. 
for Oxford City, migrating to Derby in 1880 
•and to West Monmouth in 1895. His letters 
to the Times signed Historicus,” on inter- 
national law during the war in America, 
•attracted attention. He became Solicitor- 
General and was knighted in 1873. He was 
made Home Secretary in 1880. In 1886 and 
1892-95 he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and efiPectod an important revision of the 
Death Duties and of the Income Tax. In 
1894 he succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Leader 
•of the House of Commons, a position he re- 
signed in 1898, but remained a prominent 
Parliamentary figure till his death. 

Kavdicanntei or Karthacn^, Kxno 
I s. March, 1040, d. June. 1042), was tl&sonof 
Canute by Emma. On the death of h^ father 
in 1035 he got possession of Denmark and 
laid claim to England. He was suptxi^ed |by 
; Godwin and the West Saxons, and j^entu- 
ially made a treaty with his brother KaroM, 
ywl^ereby he should reign in the softh a^ 
Birold in the north, but in 1037 |BAr^d 
*wai chos^ king ovqr all, and Har^kantite 
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forsaken because he stayed too long in Den« 
mark. At the same time Emma was driven 
out and fied to Bruges. Here Hardicannte 
joined her and was pr^ring to assert his 
claims, when in 1040 Harold died. Upon 
this Hardicanute was unanimously chosen 
king, but soon proved himself as worthless as 
his brother. *'A11 his pubHc acts set him 
before us as a rapacious, brutal, and blood- 
thirsty tyrant.” His first acts were to levy 
a heavy Danegeld, and order Harold’s body to 
be dug up, beheaded, and thrown into a 
ditch. The Danegeld led to a revolt at Wor- 
cester against the Housecarls, who were killed 
in their attempt to collect the tax. This 
rising was speedily crushed, Worcester was 
burned, and the whole of the shire ravaged. 
The only other event of importance in this 
reign is Hardicanute’s accusation of Godwin 
as &e murderer of the Atheling Alfred. The 
trial which ensued resulted in the trium- 
phant acquittal of Godwin, who, to make his 
peace with the king, presented him with a 
ship fully manned and equipped, ‘Probably 
with the idea of regaining popularity, Har- 
dicanuto sent over to Normandy for his half- 
brother Edward, who came and lived at his 
court. In 1042, while at the marriage-feast 
of his standard-bearer, Tovi the Proud, 
Hardicanute suddenly fell down dead as he 
stood at drink. 

Angl^Saxon Chronicle; Plorenco of Worcester; 
Henry of Huntingdon ; Freeman, Norman Con- 
quest, "vol, i. 

Kardinge, Henry, 1st Lord (b. 1786, 
d. 1866), entered the army at a very early 
age, and was present at most of the great 
battles of the Peninsular War. He distin- 
guished himself greatly at the battle of 
Albuera, and later, during the Hundred Days, 
he was entrusted with the important office of 
Commissioner at the Prussian head-quarters. 
In this caiAcity he was with Blucher at the 
battle of Ligny, but the loss of his left hand, 
which was taken off by a shot, prevented his 
presence at Waterloo. During the years of 
peace that followed, he entered Parliament 
and held office under the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel, till the latter minister 
appointed him Governor-General of India in 
1844. His first year of office was marked by 
the Scinde mutiny. In 1^4 5 the disturbances 
across the Sutlej, which had followed the 
death of Runjeet Singh, grew more and 
more dangerous to the British dominions. 

%trigues of Lai Singh and Fej 
Singh to obtain the supreme power at last 
ended in their crossing the Sutlej and 
invading the British territory. % The first 
Sikh War, marked by the brilliant battles 
of Moodkee and Aliwal, and the crowning- 
victory of Sobraon, lasted till 1846; and 
in that year Lord Hardinge was able to 
conclude the pacification of Lahore, b}*' which 
he hoped to establish the security of the 
British north-west front%« The infhnt 
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Dhuleep Singh was left as nominal Maha- 
rajah at Li^ore under the regency of his 
mother and Lai Singh ; and it was finally 
decided that the Briti^ troop| should remain 
for eight years, and so ensure the tranquillity 
of the Sikhs till the young prince came of 
age. Fart of this plan included the transfer 
of Cashmere to the rule of Golab Singh. The 
rest of the year was occupied in suppressing 
insurrections in Cashmere and Scmde. In 
1847 Hardinge, who, in 1846, had been 
created Viscount Hardinge of Lahore, re- 
turned to England. In 1852, on the death of 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Hardinge was 
appointed Commander-in-chief, and in 1852 
was advanced to the rank of field-marshal. 

Hardwicke, Philip Yobke, 1st Eakl 
OP (b, 1690, d, 1764), the son of an attorney 
at Dover, was called to the bar in 1716. His 
political rise was due to Newcastle and 
Stanhope. He first sat for Lowes in 1718, 
and was made Solicitor-General in 1720. 
From that date ho became, in succession, 
Attorney-General (1723), Lord Chief Justice 
and Lord Hardwicke (1733), and Lord Chan- 
cellor (1737). Ho supported W alpole through 
his long administration; but towards the 
close of it he was constrained to disagree 
with his chief’s peace policy, and became an 
advocate for war. On the fall of Walpole 
he continued to hold oflSce under Wilmington, 
and, subsequently, under the Pelhams. In 

1753 Lord Hardwicke introduced a new 
Marriage Act [Markiaoe Laws.], and, during 
the debates on it, had a violent quarrel 
with Henry Fox, who disapproved of it. In 

1754 he was raised to an earldom. Ho went 
out of office with tho Duke of Newcastle, of 
whose administration he had been tho chief 
supporter. In 1758 he persuaded the Lords 
to throw out a bill for tho extension of 
Habeas Corpus, and introduced a measure for 
abolishing hereditary jurisdictions in Scot- 
land. His last great speech was directed 
against the Treaty of Paris, by which the 
Seven Years’ War was closed. Next year 
(1764) Lord Hardwicke died, leaving behind 
him the reputation of being one of tho 
greatest Chancellors that have sat on the 
Woolsack since the Revolution. 

Campbell, Lives of the Lord Chancellors; 
Stanhope, Hist, of Eng. ; Lecky, Hist, of Eng, 
during the Eighteenth Century, 

Bardy, Sir Thomas Mastebman (5. 1769, 
d, 1839), Nelson’s favourite captain, was born 
near Dorchester. He entered the navy at the 
age of twelve, and was present at the battles 
of St. Vincent (1797) and the Nile (1798). 
For this bravery in this last action, Nelson 
give him the Vanguard, In 1803 he became 
Nelson’s. flag-captain, and it was on board 
his ship, the Vietorg^ that Lord Nelson received 
his fatal wound at the battle of Trsihdgar. 
In later years Ha|d^ commanded the South 


American < squadron, and later still was ap- 
pointed a Lord of the Admiralty and Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital (1834). 

Xardy, Sir Thomas Dupfus (b. 1804, d. 
1878), succeeded Sir Francis Palgrave^as. 
Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records in 
1861. He was one of the most indefatigable 
students of early English history. His most 
important work is a Descriptive Catalogue of 
Materials relating to the History of Britain 
and Ireland to the reign of Henry VII. (4 vols., 
Rolls Series). This work has been left in- 
complete, and does not extend beyond the 
year 1326. It contains an account of all the 
original authorities on English history ar- 
ranged in chronological order, and not only 
estimates the amount of authority to be 
assigned to each writer, but also gives a list 
of MSS. and printed editions supplemented 
by an account of the author’s life and sources, 
of information. Sir Thomas Hardy likewise 
published a Syllabus to Uynier's Fcedera (2 
vols.), which is rendered specially valuable 
by its chronological tables giving tho legal, 
civil, and ecclesiastical years in parallel 
columns, with tho regnal years of each Eng- 
lish sovereign, and the day of the month on 
which each begins. 

Kardyng, John {b. 1378, d. 1465), was 
brought up as a dependant of the Percies 
from the age of twelve. Ho was present at 
tho battle of Shrewsbury, and was afterwards 
a faithful servant of Edward, Duke of York, 
subsequently Edward IV. He composed a 
Chronicle extending from the earliest times to 
Henry VI.’s flight into Scotland. He was at 
great pains to get original documents from 
Scotland, which ho gave to the last throe kings 
in whoso roigns he lived. His Chronicle, 
which was edited by Sir H. Ellis in 1812, is 
not of much value, being chiefly composed of 
facts collected from uarlicr writers, and loosely 
thrown into rhyme. For tho years of his 
own life he may be regarded as an original 
authority. Hardyng’s Chronicle was continued 
in prose in the next century by Richard 
Grafton. 

Haarfleur, a town of France, lying some 
six miles from Havre, was taken by Henry V. 
Sept. 22, 1415. It was besieged by tho Count 
d’Armagnac and relieved by the Duke of 
Bedford the following year. The English 
were expelled in 1433, hut once more obtained 
possession of tho city in 1440, and held it till 
1449, when they were driven out by Dunois. 

Harlaw, The Battle of (July 24, 1411), 
was fought between the invading Islesmen, 
under Donald of the Isles, and the Lowland 
troops, under the Earl of Mar. Donald was 
completely defeated. 

Xarley, Robert, Earl of Oxford (5. 
1661, d. 1724), was the eldest son of ^ir 
Edward Harley, a Puritan who had sat In 
the Long Parliament^ and who declared for 
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William III. at the BevolutioS Bobert 
JEEarlejjr began his poUtieal career as the Whig 
member for a Cornish . borough ; but he 
gradually changed his politics, and adopted 
Toi^ism. In 1690 he was appointed one of 
the arbitrators for uniting the two East India 
Companies ; and in 1696 he, as leader of the 
Tories, proposed the Land Bank scheme 
as a rivd to the Bank of England. Next 
year he moved that the army should be 
reduced to what it had been in the vear 1680, 
and when the measure was carried, William 
was forced to dismiss his Dutch guards. In 
1701 he was chosen Speaker of the Commons. 
In 1704 Marlborough, who had broken with 
the extreme High Tories, selected him to suc- 
ceed Nottingham as Secretary of State, and 
in 1706 he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners for the Treaty of Union with 
Scotland. Finding that the Tories were 
being gradually ousted from the ministry, he 
used the influence of his cousin, Mrs. Masham, 
for the purpose of intriguing against Marl- 
borough. He represented to Anne that Church 
interests were in danger, and the queen was 
encouraged to create Dr. Blackall and Sir 
William Dawes Bishops of Exeter and Chester 
xespectively, without consulting her ministers 
H707). Marlborough and Godolphin at once 
determined to break with Harley. It was dis- 
covered that one Gregg, a clerk in his office, 
was in correspondence with France, and this 
j was made a ground for his dismissal. Though 
the queen was difficult to move, she yielded at 
last, and Harley resigned his office in 1708. 
On the sudden fall of the Whigs, Harley be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer, and virtu- 
ally Prime Minister (1710), with Bolingbroke 
for his colleague and rival. Harley at once 
began to negotiate a peace with France, while 
at the same time he intrigued with the Jacobite 
court at St. Germains. Guiscard (q.v.), a 
French refugee, who had frequently been con- 
sulted by Marlborough, now offered to betray 
the English plans to the French, and on the 
detection of his correspondence, he stabbed 
Harlev with a penknife while under examina- 
tion before the Council. This wound, and 
the South Sea Company started by I&rley 
at this time, made him very popular, and the 
queen creat^ him Earl of Oxford and Lord 
TVeasurer. Meanwhile the negotiations for 
peace were being carried on. Marlborough 
was dismissed £om office, and the hostile 
majority in the Lords was neutralised by the 
creation of twelve peers. In March» 1713, 
the Peace of Utrecht was signed. Bu| dissen- 
sions broke out in the minist]^. Boli^broko 
wished for a Stuart restoration ; Oxmrd was 
averse to such an extreme measure. ^Boling- 
broke, in order to get rid of the Lord TxliBasut^r, 
introduced the Schism Act, a meas^ cqn- 
oeived entirely in the High Ohurd| spSpt. 

V J^id to offe^ the Dissenters, Oxfop 
. mth great indecision, and was in conf^ue|ce 
dinnis^ 1714). Alter the ^i^esston 


of George I., Oxford was impeacffied by the 
Commons ; but the proceedings againit him 
were dropped, as it would have bi^n impo 0 ^ 
Bible to substantiate the charts of trea^n. 
Enraged at th9 treatment he met with, 
Harley wrote from the Tower, offering his 
services to the Pretender ; but on his release he 
retired into the country. In 1721 the leader- 
ship in Bishop Atterbury’s plot was offered 
him, but he declined it. ** Oxford seems,** says 
Lord Stanhope, “ to have possessed in perfec- 
tion a low sort of management, and all the 
base arts of party, which enabled him to 
cajole and keep together his followers, and to 
sow divisions amongst his enemies.’’ He was 
also a great lover of litbrature, and a friend of 
the leading men of letters of his day — of 
Swift and Pope among the number. His 
splendid collection; of MSS. still forms one of 
the chief treasures of the British Museum. 

Stanhope, Reign of Queen Anne ; Swift, Lent 
Four Ydars of Queen Annexe Reign ; Bolingbroke, 
Lettera; Pope, Correepondenoe ; Boyer, Annals; 
Torcy, Mimoiree, [S. J. L.] 

Harold I., Kino (s. Nov., 1035, d. 
March 17, 1040), was reported to be the son 
of Canute, by Elgiva (^Ifgifu) of North- 
ampton; but the supporters of the claims 
of Hardicanute (Harthacnut) contended that 
his parentage was, in the highest degree, 
doubtful. After Canute's death the rival 
claims of Harold and Hardicanute were eagerly 
debated, the former being supported by 
Leofric, the Danish party, and the city of 
London ; the latter by Godwin and the 
West Saxons, as well as by his mother Emma. 
The result was that ILu'old obtained the 
country to the north of the Thames, and 
Hardicanute got Wessex, which, during his 
absence in Denmark, was administered by 
Godwin and Emma. In 1036 the two sons 
of Ethelred made an attempt to recover their 
father’s kingdom, but failed ; whereupon the 
younger, Alfred, was taken and put to death 
by Harold. In 1 037 the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
tells us “ they c hose Harold over all the kings, 
and forsook Harthacnut, because he was too 
long in Denmark.** Thus, in Mr. Freeman’s 
words, ** England again became one kingdom 
under one king, an union which, since that 
day, has never been broken.” Harold at 
once banished Emma, who retired to Flanders, 
but reconciled himself with Godwin and the 
English party. His reign is not remarkable 
for anything, and of his administration abso- 
lutel 3 »» noting is known. Great corrup- 
tion, however, appears to have prevailed 
in the Church under his government. We 
read of bishoprics being held Jin plurality, 
and being sold for money, as well as of 
many other abases. In 1039 Hardisinute, 
who had joined his mother at Bru^s, pre- , 
pared an expedition against his brother, but 
Wore it set sail Harold had' died at Oxford, 
March 17, 1040. Wo do not hear of hia 
having haid wifaor children. He was bniiad 
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Weatminster, but| by Hardioaimte's oxdera, 
bis b^y was dag up and thrown into a ditch. 
Of Hold’s character nothing is known. 
His chief accomplishment would appear to 
hare been swiftness in running, for which he 
received tixe iobriquet of ** Harefoot.*’ 
Fxeemaii* Norman Conguost, i« 

Harold II., Knro {b, circa 1021, «. Jan. 
6, 1066; d, Oct. 14, 1066), was the second 
son of Earl Godwin and G^tha. When 
still younff, he shared in the splendid for- 
tunes of ms father, and about 1045 was 
made Earl of ^e Ecut Angles. Of the 
early part of his official caf eer no record 
remains; his public prominence began with 
the misfortunes of his house. In the struggle 
of 1051 he led the men of his earldom to 
Beverstone to his father's support, fell from 
power, and was outlawed with him ; but ho 
and Leofwine, taking a different road from 
their fellow outlaws, went to Dublin, where 
they passed the winter. Appearing next year 
in the Bristol Channel with nine ships, Harold 
landed at Forlock, slew thirty opposing thanes 
and manv people, ravaged and robbed without 
stint, and then s^ed away to join his father 
at Portland. In the restoration of the Godwin 
family that ensued, Harold was reinstated in 
his former earldom (1052). His successful 
activity on this occasion, and the death of his 
elder brother, Sweyn, marked him for special 
distinction ; and in 1053, when his father died, 
he at once succeeded him as Earl of the West 
^Saxons. 

Henceforward Harold was the foremost 
hgure and weightiest influence in English 
politics. Till he became king, almost every 
important event and action of his own added 
strength to his position, or increased his repu- 
tation. On the death of Siward, in 1055, his 
brother Tostig became Earl of the Northum- 
brians. In the same year he rescued Hereford 
and the country round it from the marauding 
Welsh, under King Griffith and the refugee 
Earl Alfgar, chased the invaders back to 
Wales, and fortified Hereford. Two years 
later, Herefordshire was placed under his im- 
mediate rule ; and in a short time his brother 
Gurth was raised to the East Anglian earl- 
dom, while the shires of the south-east were 
grouped into another*for Leofwine. In 1058 
Harold was the head of a house whoso mom- 
bers divided among them the rule of three- 
fourths of England. The pious King Edward 
had practically placed the power of the crown 
at Ilarold’s disposal. This power and his own 
he used to check the spread of Norman in- 
fluence, and the encroachments of the king’s 
Norman favourites. Nature and fortune now 
clearly pointed to him as the heir of the 
almost heirless king. Tall and stalwart, 
comely and gentle, he drew men’s eyes and 
he^rto towai^ him. He had, moreover, en- 
larged his mind, .and added to his capacity by 
foreign txavel, ei^eoially by a journey to 


Eome. Ifet his position was seriously com^ 
promised by an unlucky adventure. Having 
once been shipwrecked on the coast of Pon- 
thieu, he was, after a short captivity, given 
up by Count Guy to William of Normandy, 
from whose compulsory hospitality he had to 
purchase his rmease by taking an oath to 
support his host’s claim to the English throne. 
No trace, however, of a belief that this oath 
was binding can he seen in his subsequent 
conduct. In 1060 he founded the religious 
house known later as Waltham Abbey. In 
1063 he was provoked by the raids of King 
Griffith into a systematic invasion of Wales, 
in which he overran the country ** from dyke 
to sea,” routing the Welsh in eveiy encountw, 
and slaughtering them without mercy. Grif- 
fith’s head was bought to him, whereupon he 
married his widow, Aldgyth, daughter of Earl 
Alfgar, and sister to the young Mercian earl, 
Edwin. In 1066, when the Northumbrians rose 
against Tostig, a sense of justice or policy made 
Harold take their part, and gain the king’s 
sanction to the transfer of their earldom to 
another brother-in-law, Morcar. 

The day after the king’s death (Jan. 6, 
1066), he ‘‘took,” as the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle words it, “ to the kingdom,” being 
crowned king by virtue of some form of 
election and the bequest of King Edward. 
During ” the forty weeks and one day ” of 
his reign, his vigilance was never once 
allowed to sleep. His outlawed brother,* 
and the rival candidate he had forestalled, 
were planning and preparing his destruc- 
tion ; and the former, repulsed in one or two 
attempts on the coast, had allied himself 
with Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, 
In September he and his ally made their in- 
vasion ; and Harold had just time to march to 
York, meet and destroy thorn at Stamford 
Bridge, when his more terrible foe, William 
the Norman, came with a mighty power to 
challenge his crown. On October 14 the 
rivals measured their strength at Senlac in 
Sussex [Hastings, Battle of] ; and the 
Englishman, after in unsurpassed display of 
stubborn valour, was overthrown and ^in at 
six in the evening. His body, mangled by 
Norman ferocity, was singled out from the 
enclosing heap of corpses by a former mis- 
tress, Edith Swanneck, and buried either on 
the sea-shore or the minster at Waltham. 

Anglo-Sazon Chronicle j Freenian, Norman Con~ 
questf vols. ii. and iii. j 

Harold Hardrada (d. 1066), King of 
Norway, was the son of Sigurd and the brother 
of St. Olaf, In his early years he had serv^ 
in the Emperoris guard at Constantix^le, and 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. . He came 
home and reign^ with his nephew, Magnus 
the Good, becoming sole kinff after Magnus’s 
death. He had }on^ planned the conquest ^ 
England, and was in the Orkneys with m 
great fleet when Tostig was beaten from the 
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Mst coast. On his way to tliil Humber 
Tostig joined his expedition, and wey sailed 
up the Huml^r together, and marched on 
■xoii. Victorious at first at Fulford, they 
gained po8St||pion of York ; but Harold proved 
too strong m them, and the Norwegian force 
was defeated, and the two leaders slain, at 
Stamford Bridge (Sept. 25, 1066). 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Freeman, Norman 
Conquest, ii., iii. 

Karrington* (I^ames (5. I6ii, d» 1677), 
after studying at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
travelled abroad and entered the service of 
Hlizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. He subse- 
quently returned to Fngland and entered the 
household of Charles I. He was, however, a 
republican, and in 1666 wrote and dedicated 
to Cromwell a political romance called Oceana, 
intended to promote republican principles. 
With the same view, Harrington formed an 
association called the “ Rota Club.” In 1661 
he was imprisoned in the Tower, but released 
on the plea of insanity. 

Harrington's Ifbrfc* (ed. Birch), 1737. 

Karrington, JVilliam Stanhope, 1st 
£akl op {d* 1756), was sent as ambassador 
to Spain (1717), and two years later went 
on a mission to the French army. Ho was 
plenipotentiary at the Congress of Soissons 
71728). In 1730 ho was again despatched to 
Spain, where ho concluded tho Treaty of 
Seville. Ho was immediately created Lord 
^Harrington, and shortly afterwards became 
Secretary of State. Ho consistently sup- 
ported Walpole for many years, but in 
1738 we find him in opposition to that 
minister, warmly advocating war with Spain. 
In 1742 ^e was created an earl, and Lord 
President of the Council, but on the resigna- 
tion of Lord Granville ho again became 
Secretary of State. In 1746 he resigned, 
because the Pelhams wished for tho admission 
of Pitt to office, and was transferred to the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, which appoint- 
ment he resigned in 1751. 

Tindal, H8«e. ; Coxe, Hist of Eng, ; Stanhope, 
Hid, of Eng, 

V EftVrisoili Thomas (5. 1606, d , 1660), was 
a native of Newcastle-under-Lyme. At the 
opening of the Civil War he entered Essex’s 
body-guard. He was in command of the 
guard that conveyed the king from Hurst 
Castle to London ; he was also one of the 
king’s judges, and signed his death-warrant. 
Harrison was commanding on the northern 
border when the Scots entered J^gland 
under Charles II. He obstructed thslr march 
with great ability, and took parts in the 
battle of Worcester. Already he ^|ad been 
elected a member of the Council of State 
(1650), but becoming “ fully persuaded that 
the Parliament had not a heart tqi do ^jiny 
Hy^re good for the Lord and His pe^le,’-;> he 
Cromwell in expelling botfai;;OoUfioil 
a^d Parliament. Inthe “Barebones? Parjia- 


pQient Harrison was one of the leaders <4 thef 
advanced party, and an opponent of the dis^ 
solution. Roger William describes him aa 
the head of “ uie flfty-sbc party,” who.*^ were 
of the vote against priests and tithes^” << the 
second in the nation of late,” a very 
lant, most deserving, heavenly man, but 
most high-flown for the kingdom of the saiiita 
and the Fifth Monarchy.” OromweU, after 
vainly trying to conciliate him, depriv^ him 
of his commission and relegated him to Staf- 
fordshire. Harrison took part in Overton’s 
plot (1654), and was suspected of taking part 
m Venner’s (1657), and other plots, for 
which he was several' times imprisoned. At 
the Restoration he refused to fly, and was- 
condemned to death after a very gallant 
defence, in which he justified the king’s* 
execution. He was executed on October 13, 
1660, saying, If I had ten thousand lives, I 
could freely and cheerfully lay them all down 
to witness to this matter.” 

Harrowby, Dudley Ryder, IstEarl of 
(5. 1762, d, 1847), entered public life as member 
for Tiverton. He was a strong supporter of 
Mr. Pitt, under whom he held many offices in 
succession, till he succeeded to tho peerage in 
1803. Tho following year he was appointed 
Foreign Secretary, and in 1805 was des- 
patched to Berlin with a view to forming an 
offensive alliance with Prussia. The battle 
of Austerlitz, however, put an end to all 
hopes of uniting Europe against Napoleon, 
and Lord Harrowby returned home. Three 
years later ho became President of the Board 
of Control, and was created an earl. In 1812 
he became President of tho Council, an office 
which ho continued to hold for sixteen years. 
In the days.of^the first Reform Bill he waa 
requested to form a cabinet, but declined to 
undertake so responsible a duty, and it con- 
sequently devolved on the Duke of Welling- 
ton. On tho question of Reform ho became 
leader of that section of the peers known by 
the title of “tho Waverers,” who, though 
disapproving of tho new measures, felt that 
obstinate resistance to so popular a movement 
would entail disaster. From this time be 
took little part in politics. 

Stanhope, L^e of Pitt; Liverpool,. Memoirs j 
Castlereagh, Memoirs. ^ 

Kartington, Sfencer Compton Caven- 
dish, Marquis op {b. 1833, d. 1908), whoN 
became Duke of Devonshire in 1891, was re- 
turn^ to the House of Commons as one of tho 
members for North Lancashire in the Libe- 
ral interest in 1857. In the .year 1868 he 
was appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, alhd 
in April of the same year Uiraer Secretary 
fob War. On the reconstruction of Lord. 
Russell’s second administration in 1866 the 
Marquis of Hartington took office as Secre- • 
tary for War, In 1868 he was returned for 
the Radnor Boroughs, and accepted the office 
of Postmaster^G^enri in Mr. Gladstone’s 
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^ ealslnet In 1£71 he became Chief Secretary 
lor Inland. . When Mr. Gladstone in 1875 
abapdoned tlie leadership of the Liberal party, 
Lord Gaxiington assumed the post, but in 1880 
accepted oflee under his old chief. He be- 
came Secret^ for India, and subsequently 

e fov War, but refused to enter the 
Rule Cabinet' in 1886, became .the 
leader of the Dissentient Liberals, and firmly 
supported Lord 'Salisbury. On the retii'e- 
meni of Lord Salisbury in 1902, he became 
Leader of the House of Lon^ but resigned 
office in the Ministrv in 1903 in conse^ence 
of his devotion to the principles of Free IWe. 

Kawayf Bagbnal {d. 1798), of Burgny 
Castle, a gentleman of property in county 
Wexford, was arrested as a rebel in May, 
1798, and confined, together with Colclough 
and Fitzgerald, in the city gaol. Being sent 
out to treat with the rebels, after the city 
had been evacuated by the troops, ho was in- 
duced to become their leader; but showed 
such disgust at the massacre of Scullabrogue 
that he was deposed from his command. 
When the troops retook the town he con- 
cealed himself, together with Colclough, in 
one of the Saltee Islands, but they were both 
taken, sentenced to death, and hanged (June 
27, 1798). 

J. A. Froude, English in Ireland ; Barrington, 
Menmra, 

Kattenbeck, The Battle of (July 
26, 1767), near llameln, in Hanover, was 
one of the engigements of the Seven Years’ 
War. The Duke of Cumberland, with a 
motley army of about 50,000 men,' was de- 
feated by the French with 80,000, and 
compelled to retire on Slade, near the mouth 
of the Elbe. [Closter-Sbven : Cumber- 
land.] 


Hastings, The Battle of (Oct. 14, 

’ 1066), is the name usually given to the 
groat comba!} which took place at Senluc, 
near Hastings, between the invading Nor- 
mans, under William the Conqueror, and the 
English, undor Harold. On the news of 
William’s landing in Sussex, Harold held a 
hurried council at Stamford Bridge, and, 
after ordering a general muster in London, 
pressed southwards himself at the head of his 
Housecarls. At Ldidon, men flocked in 
from all southern England ; but Mercia and 
Northumbria, the provinces of Edwin and 
Morcar, held aloof. Rejecting the advice 
which his brother Gurth is said to have 
mvon him, to stay behind and gather troops 
for a second battle if the first should issue in 
defidat, Harold set forth from the city, and 
pitched his camp on the hill of Senlac (Oct. 
This hill he proceeded to fortify with a 
ide and a ditch. After a night of con- 
sion and prayer, the Norman army ad- 
vanced over the higher ground of Telham 
to the valley which ran along the foot of 
Harold’s fortified 1^/ Noman army 



was dividiil into three parts, of , which the 
left wing, consisting of Bretons, Poitevina, 
&c., was under the direction of Alan of 
Brittany ; the right wing, consisting of the 
mercenary troops, under Roger..l||bntgomery 
and William Fitz-Osbem; wnue in the 
centre, grouped round the Holy Banner of 
the Pope, came the Norman men-at-arms and 
archei’s, led by the duke himself, mounted on 
his Spanish horse. Each of those divisions 
was again subdivided into three groups of 
archers, infantry, and horsemen respectively, 
in which order, they were to advance to the 
fight. On the English side, every man fought 
behind the bairicados of ash, on foot. On the 
rignr and left were posted the light-armed 
recruits from the southern shires, armed with 
club and javelin, or even with forks and 
stakes ; in the centre stood the English 
Housecarls, in their helmets and coats of 
mail, with shield and javelin and Danish 
axe. The battle commenced, at nine o’clock 
in the morning, with a shower of arrows from 
the advanced archers of each Norman division.; 
then the heavy -armed foot came on to attack 
the palisade at the bottom of the hill ; but they 
could make no impression upon the closely- 
wedged ranks of the English defenders. The 
Bretons, on the left wing, seeing all efforts 
useless, took to flight, and part of the English 
troops, against Harold’s express orders, broke 
from their ranks in piu*8uit. A rumour was 
passed along that William had been slain, and 
ne had to tear his helmet from his head to 
show them that he was yet living, while, spear 
in hand, he drove the fugitives back to the 
fight. The Bretons then took heart again, 
and ovci-powered their disorganised pursuei« 
Despite a partial success here and oif*^be 
right wing, the English lines still remained 
unbroken, and the enemy had to retire once 
more. William, however, Imd noticed that, 
fiimly as the English fought in close rank 
l)ehind their fortification, they had fallen an 
easy prey to the Breton auxiliaries when 
separated in tho ardour of pursuit. He 
jiccordingly oidered part of his army to 
counterfeit a flight; and once more the 
English swept down from the hill, only to 
meet with a similar fate, though a fow of 
them managed to make good theiir position on 
an out-lying elevation. The Norman centre 
made its way, unopposed, up the slope to its 
left, which was now unprotected by its proper 
defenders, and when once on the hill summit 
had no IniiTicade to bar its progx^. But- 
still tho English held out, till William had 
recourse to a fresh stratagem. His archers 
were bidden to shoot up into the air, so that 
their arrows might come down from above. 
This had the desired effect. The oMel^ 
which were required for the protection of this 
head could no longer shelter the bodjr too; 
and, to crown all, Harold himself was pierc^ 
in the eyo by an arrow. Night was now 
coming on, and though the Housecarls fought 
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on till the last man was slain, the Hnht-arm^ 
troops, having lost their king, flea ai^y in 
the darknos^ pursued by thel^orman norse ; 
and the hi|^e was lost 

FroemU. Forman Oonqnoit, vot. ill. The 
oocuraojr of his account, ospeeiaDj with regard 
to the palisade, was flnrt inpegned b/ Hr. J. 
H. Boi^ in the QuArterly Smivj tar July, 
1882, and has since been the subject of a long 
controversy between him and the writer of the 
above article, who, however, sees no reason to 
make any material alteration in his views as 
originally enressed. See £ng. Hist, h«v., vol. 
ii., 1884. Ime leading original authorities are 
the Oo3ta QuiUalmi of William of Poitiers ; the 
Oarm«n d« Bello Hiutingeueit by Quy, Bishop of 
Amiens; and Waoe, Homan d« Boa. These 
sources of information are largely supplemented 
by the invalnable pictorial account known as 
the Bayenz Tapestry (q^v.). 

[T. A. A.] 

KastiHggy Warkbn (A 17b2, d 1818), 
the son of a Worcestershire gentleman, in 
1750 went to Bengal as a writer in the 
service of the East India Company. Here he 
attracted the attention of Clive, and after 
Plassov, was appmnted agent to the Nabob of 
Moorshedabad for the East India Company. 
In 1769 he became member of the council at 
Madras, and in 1772 was appointed Governor 
Of Bengal. In this capacity he devoted him- 
self to retrenchment and reform. Half the 
naboVs allowance was cut off; Corah and 
Allahabad, the old cessions to tho Mogul, 
were resumed on pretence of a quarrel, and 
sold to the Vizier of Oude for fifty lacs of 
rupees ; the land tax was settled on a new 
basis which produced more revenue with less 
oppression ; and lastly, in his need for money, 
Bmish troops were let to tho Vizier of Oude 
for forty lacs of rupees, in order that, that 
prince might be able to destroy his enemies, 
the neigh^uring tribe of liohiiias, and annex 
the province of Rohilcund. In 1773 Lord 
North’s Regulating Act took effect, and Has- 
tinm became the first Governor-General of 
India, with powers greatly limited by those of 
his council, three members of which, headed 
by Philip Francis, came out full of proiudice 
against Hastings, who therefore found him- 
self powerless, and in a perpetual minority. 
Nuncomar, a Brahmin, brought a charge of 
peculation. a^*nst him. The rancorous 
eagerness with which the council took the 
matter up drove Hastings to desperate 
measures. ^ Invoking the sepazi^te powers 
confided in the Supreme Court by the 
’ Regulating Act, he obtained Ihe arrest of 
Nuncomar on a charge of forgery. § Sir Elijah 
Impey, the Lord Chief Justice,.* pi^oded 
thereupon to tri”, condemn, and |iang Nun- 
comar. This bold stroke resulied ip tho 
complete tnumph of Hastings^ over his 
enemies —render^ still more sec^lke bjr the 
death of (me of the triumvirate in jpke o^neil, 
^hkh enabled him to obtsin 
: Inajonty by means of his casting 
^Stiitre in his power he turned his 


the aggrandisement of theEnj^Hsh power in 
India. Discovering that, owing to 
cmarrels between the oth^ prosideheies and 
the Mahrattas, war was inevitable, and 
that the latter were intriguing with the 
Fren(di, he determined to take the initiative, 
and crush the half-formed confederacy. The 
Bombay government embraced the cause of 
RaTOoaut Rao Ragoba, a deposed Peishwa,, 
and plunged into a war with the Mahratia* 
regency, in which they were extremely un- 
successful, owing to bad generalship. Has- a 
tings sent Colonel Goddard with the Bengal 
army to accomplish a dangerous march across 
India, and in 1779 Goddard overran Guserat, 
captured Ahmedabad, and finding Scindiah 
disposed to delay and evasion, attacked and 
routed him April U, 1780. Hastings, more- 
over, despatched another Bengal army to 
Malwa under Major Popham, who com- 
pleted the defeat of Scindiah by capturing 
ms almost impregnable fortress of Gwalior. 
Scindiah concluded a treaty with the Eng- 
lish ; and by his mediation peace was ma& 
between England and the Poonah govern- 
ment. In July, 1780, Hyder Ali overran the 
Carnatic and threatened Madras. Hastings 
immediately suspended Whitewell, the Go- 
vernor of Madras; despatched all available 
troops to the Carnatic, gave the command 
to Sir Eyre Coote, and sent large sums 
of money. The victories of Coote in 1781 
restored the English p()8ition. On tho 
news of Hyder ’s advance in 1780, Hastings 
demanded troops, and £50,000 from Cheyte 
Sing, Rajah of Benares, a tributary of 
the English. On his delaying, it was raised 
^to £500,000. This being unpaid Hastings 
arrested Cheyte Sing, deposed him, and sciz^ 
all his property. But the Governor-General, 
being still in want of money, persuaded Asaf 
ud Dowlah, Vizier of Oucie, to assist in 
robbing his mother and grandmother, the 
Begums of Oude. Hastings's internal ad- 
ministration was most successful. He dis- 
solved tho double government, and transferred 
the direction of affairs to the English. Ho 
created the public offices and service of 
Bengal. He organised the revenue for the 
fir^ time on a definite basis. This, more- 
over, he effected froiQ mere chaos, without 
any assistance, being on tho contrary con- 
stantly trammelled by orders from homo, 
and frequently borne <iown by a majority in 
cqgncil. 

Hastings remained at the head of affairs 
till 1785. By the time of his return peace 
was now restored to India ; there was 
no opposition in the council'; there was no 
European enemy in the Eastern seas. But 
in tho meanwhile the feeling against him on 
account of some of his acts, and notab^ 
those connected with Oude and the Rohilla 
War, had been growing very strong at home. 
At the instanoB oi some of the Whigs, at the 
head of whmh Wiia ; Diii:[^ impeached 
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WARKKN HASTINGS. 

From the portrait by Arthur IV. Deuis, in the National Portrait Gallriy 
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by the HottseofCuinmone. ThetrSiUbegenF^. 
13y 1 1 88 « with Burke, Fox, and Sheridan ae the 
principal managens for the Coinmoiui. The 
trial dragufed for oeven years, and in the end 
Haating^ 'waa acquitted (April 23, 1795). The 
rest ol hie life waepaesed peacefollyin England. 
There is no dount that Hastings was guilty 
of some of the worst acts imputed to him; 
but the surpasmng gmtness of the work he 
accomplish^, in placing the English Empire 
in India upon a secure basis, may well Mve 
been sofferm to outweigh his offences. 

State TriaUj Wilks, Myeore ; Grant Buff, 
Mahraita^ ; Hw, Hitt, of India ; MaiCanlay, 
JCeeayt; Lyall, Warren Haetinye, g j 

KastiilgSf Fbancis Eawdon-Hastxnqs, 
1st Mauquis of (5. 1754, d . 1826), was the son 
of Sir John Bawdon, afterwards raised to 
the Irish peerage by the title of Earl of 
Moira. On leaving Oxford, he entoiod the 
army as an ensign, and was before very long 
engaged in the American War. For his 
services on this occasion he was made an 
English peer, in 1783. In 1793 he suc- 
ceeded to his father's title, and in 1803 
was appointed commander-in-chief in Scot- 
land. About the same time, ho eeems to have 
paid considerable attention to the condi- 
tion of poor debtors, and the state of lr<iland. 
In 1813 he was appointed to succeed Lord 
Minto as Governor-General of India, and com- 
mander-in-chief thei’e. His first measure of 
importance was to decjlare war (1814) against 
the Ghoorkas of Nepaul, who had been cn- 
<Toaching on the British territory towards 
the north of Hindostan. After some ini- 
tiatory reverses, the English aims were 
victorious, the Ghoorka limits were de- 
fined, and the war brought to an end (1816). 
For this success, IiOid Moira was mauc 
Marquis of Hastings. The attention of the 
Governor-General was next turned to the 
Mahrdtta powers, who were 8uj)porting the 
raids of the robber Pindarees. Within a 
very short period, the Peishwa’s dominions 
were practically annexed, the Pindarees 
destroyed, the Rajpoot States protected, 
Scindiah forced to enter upon a new treaty, 
and the Holkar State compelled to yield up 
part of its territory, and become a subsidiary 
atate under the protection of the British 
govermment (1817 — 18). Lord Hastings had 
;succeeded in establishing the English power 
more firmly than ever, and in securing for 
India a peace which bade fair to be lasting. 
But it was not only as a great conductor of 
miUtary operations that his name is worthy 
of remembrance. He was the first Govemor- 
Genend who strongly advocated the education 
of the natives, in direct contravention of the 
popular notion that their ignorance contri- 
Wted to the security of the English rule. 
Native schools and native jomnals were 
established under his rule, and with his 
approval, though the innovation was strongly 
opposed by most men of his own generation. 


In 1820, Lord Hastings turned his attention 
to the Nisam's dominions, where, though the 
extinctiem of the Peishwa had relieved the 
country its enormous arrears of tribute, 
every office was put up to bribe, and ruin was 
imminent. Mr. Charles Metcalfe now was 
appointed Britirii Resident at the court of 
Hyderabad; and he, discovering that the 
P^mer Bank was a main source of corruption, 
and was compromising the British govern- 
ment, owing to Lord Hastings's connection 
with one of the partners, took such drastic 
measures as led to the speedy winding-up of 
the concern. Shortly after this, Lord llast- 
ings resolved to resign his office. He accord- 
ingly left India in 1823, and accepted the 
government of Malta, where he introduced 
many reforms. His death occurred in 1826. 
Though Lord Hastings was constantly at 
war with the Court of Directors, it must 
be conceded that it was under his rule that 
the British power became paramount in India. 
His labours in India and elsewhere shattered 
his health, and it is said that his fortune was 
materially impaired by the expenses of his 
ofiice. 

Mill, Hist, of British India ; Talboys Wheeler, 
Hist of India. 

SastinHflL William, Lord (d. 1483), was 
the' son ot Leonard Hastings, esquire of 
Richard, Duke of York. He was a favourite 
of Edward IV., from whom he received con- 
siderable grants of land, besides holding the 
offices of Master of the Mint, Captain of 
Calais, and Lord Chamberlain. Though he 
had supported Richard against the Woodvilles, 
he was suddenly soizea by the Ihxitector’s 
ordoi*8 while at the council-table, and hurried 
off to execution on a charge of conspiracy 
(June, 1483), The reason of this sudden 
execution seems to have been due to the fact 
that ho was unwilling to second Richard’s 
nefarious schemes for obtaining tlie throne. 
Hastings married Margitret Neville, sister of 
the Earl of Warwick. 

Hatfield, The Coumil of (Sept. 17, 
680), was convened by Archbishop Theodore, 
under the auspices of the leading Anglian 
and Saxon kings in Britain. This counc^ 
devoted itself to declaring the orthodoxy of 
tile English Church as regards the Monothelite 
heresy and its acceptance of the decrees of 
the five first gonezal councils and the canons 
of the Lateran Council of C49. John the 
Precentor, who had been sent over by Pope 
Agatho to inquire into the faith of tne 
English Church, wfis present at this synod, 
and brought with him Benedict Biscop 
to instruct the English in the art of church- 
building ; while John himself was commis- 
sioned to give instructions in church-singing. 

Haddan and Stnbbs, Councils and Seclesiastical 
Documents, toU UL 

’ Satl&grl^f William Paob Wood, Ist 
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Lord (6. 1801, d. 1881)^ the eon of Sir 
Matthew Wood, was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, 1827. He was elected for the 
city of Oxford in 1847, in the Liberal interest, 
and continued to represent that constituency 
tiU 1852. In 1840 he was ap^inted Vice- 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, in 
1861 he became Solicitor-General, and in 
1852 Vice-Chancellor, In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the Court of Appeal m 
Chancery and sworn of the Privy Council, 
and in 1868 Lord Chancellor. He resigned 
in 1872. 

Bftthoily Christophbu (6. 1540, d. 
1591), is said to hive first attracted the 
notice of Queen Elizabeth by his graceful 
dancing at a ball given by the Inna of Court. 
He was appointed one of the queen’s gentle- 
men pensioners in 1564, and soon became one 
of her chief favourites. In 1577 he was 
appointed Vice-Chambcrlain and a member 
of the Privy Council — the queen’s partiality 
for him causing “much envy and some 
scandal ” — whilst ho also took a leading 
position in the House of Commons. In 1581, 
Hatton vehemently oppos&i the marriage of the 
queen with the Duke of Alen<;ou, iind after- 
wards took an active part in the proceedings 
against the Queen of Scots. He was a com- 
missioner at the trials of Babington and^he 
other conspirators, and was engaged in the 
examination of Curie and Nau, Mary Stuart’s 
socretarios. He subsequently incurred the 
ueen’s anger for having urged on the 
ospatch of the execution warrant, but was 
quickly restored to favour, and in April, 1587, 
succeeded Sir Thomas Bromley as Lord 
Chancellor, much to the surprise and anger 
of the bar, many of whoso members resolved 
not to practise before him. Hatton, however, 
filled his trying post with credit; delivered 
his judgments with caution and never decided 
difficult cases unadvised. In 1591, however, 
he lost the queen’s regard, and died, it is 
said, of a broken hedrt caused by Elizabeth’s 
conduct in instituting a suit against him to 
recover a sum of money lent to him in the 
early days of her favour. 8ir Christopher 
Hatton, though essentially a courtier, was a 
man of ready wit and groat capacity, and is 
said to hiive shown groat, industry when he 
was Lord Chancellor, and to have' made him- 
self tolerably well acquainted with the pi*ao- 
tice of the Court of Chancery. 

Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors ; 7os8, 
Lives of the Judges i Froude, Hist, of Eng, • 

Havelock, Sm Henry (6. 1796, d, 1857), 
entered the army in 1815, and in 1828 em- 
barked for Bengal. Next year he Vent 
through the first Burmese War, easing 
considerable distinction for courage and 
energy. In 1838 he was promoted to at cap- 
taincy, and was shortly afterwards sent^with 
his regiment to foim part of the force in- ^ 
tended tp replace Shah Soojah on the .t||X)np| 


of Cabal. .After the oocnpation of Oabol^ 
Hatvelock, with a portiim of the armv, retired 
to India, but was shortly recalied at the 
news of the Cabal massacre. He aided in 
the defence of Jellalabad against Akbar 
Khan (1842), and marched with the army to> 
occupy Cabid for the second time, and revenge 
tile English disasters. He took part in the 
Gwalior campaign (1843), and was present at 
the batties of Moodkee, Ferozeshar, Ali* 
wal, and Sobraon. He took no part in 
the second •Sikh War, being employed at 
Bombay. After a short interval s^nt in 
England ho received the command of a 
division under Outram, for the Persian 
War, 1857. When the Indian Mutiny broke 
out Havelock advanced upon Cawnpore, 
and defeated Nana Sahib outside the town, 
ife then made his way for Lucknow, but 
finding his forces too weak to relieve this 
place, was forced to return to Cawnpore. 
Here ho was joined in September at the 
Alumbagh, Lucknow, by Sir James Outram, 
and the two together succeeded in relieving 
Lucknow. Two months had hardly passed 
before Sir Henry Havelock died of dysentery 
(Nov. 24, 1857). 

Hawke, Edward, Lord (5. 1705, d, 1781); 
became a captain in the Koyal Navy in 1734- 
Ho distinguished himself in an engagement 
with the French fleet off Toulon in 1744, and 
became rear-admiral in 1747. Ho defeated 
the French fleet off Belleisle, and at the end 
of tho year was returned for Portsmouth. 
In 1748 he became vice-admiral. Ho served, 
in Nova Scotia (1749), and became com- 
mander of Portsmouth (1750). In 1755, 
though, war had not yet been declared, 
he was directed to attack French ships of 
war. In 1757, on tho loss of Minorca, he 
took command of the IMediterranean fleet, 
was at the head of tho blockading squadron 
in tho Bay of Biscay (1758), and in the 
following year defeated tho French under 
Mai’shal Conflans, in Quiberon Bay. In 1765 
he bociimo Vice-Admiral of Great Britain 
and in 1766 First Lord of the Admiralty, and- 
ten years later was raised to the peerage. 

M. Burrows, Life of Lord Hawke, 

Hawkins, Szu John (5. 1582, d, 1595),. 
one of the most enterprising seamen of. 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, passed most of hisi 
youth in making voyages in the interests of 
commerce. He has incurred tho odium of 
having beiB tho first to establish a trade in 
slaves (1662), whom ho bought in Guinea and 
sold in Hispaniola (1562 — 64); on several 
occasions coming into collision with the 
Spaniards. In 1573 he was made Treasurer 
of tho Navy, and, after having been nearly 
murdered by Peter Burchett in mistake for 
Sir Christopher Hatton, was appointed ad- 
miral of the Victory at the time ot the Spanish. 
Armada ; commanding that part of the fleet 
which was stationed bi^ween the Land’s End. 
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«iid the SciUy Islands. For his aide and 
eaergetio condact at this crisis, he was 
knighted and received the thanks of the 
queen. In 1590 Sir John Hawkins made 
another expedition to the Spanish Main in 
conjunction with Sir Martin Frobisher, and 
^e years later ^led for the West Indies 
vrith Sir Francis Ikake, but died before 
anything had been accomplished. 

Camden, AwnaXs of EliiMabdh ; Fronde, Hut. of 
Eng.; Barrow, Naval WotihuB; Fox :Ek>urDe, 
Eng, Stfamon undtr the Tudore, 

KaxejTf Thomas, a prebendary of South- 
-well, presented a bill of complaint in the 
Parliament of 1397, on the condition of 
the king’s household. When it was brought 
under the notice of Richard II., tho king 
was extremely indignant, and demanded 
the name of its author from the Parlia- 
ment. Thomas Haxey was pointed out as 
the offender, and adjudged to die as a traitor. 
He was, however, saved by the prompt action 
of ArchbisliOp Arundel, who claimed him as a 
clergyman. Shortly afterwards ho was par- 
doned. He became treasurer of York Minster 
in 1418. This case illustrates the fact that, 
in the fourteenth century, freedom of debate 
in Parliament was far from established. 

Hasrw^d, Sm John (A 1664, d. 1627), 
Was a native of Felixstowe, in SuflFolk, and 
was a voluminous author. This writer owes 
what reputation ho possesses to the fact 
of his being one of tho earliest of our 
English historians, as distinguished from 
mere annalists. On tho publication of his 
Life and Reign of Henry IV., as tho work 
was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, he was 
thrown into prison, where he remained till 
tho death of Elizabeth. On the accession of 
James I., he published two treatises, On the 
Right of Smeeseion, and The Union of Eng- 
land and Scotland, for which services he was 
received into the new king’s favour, and was 
in 1610 appointed Camden’s colleague in 
the office of historiographer to James’s pro- 
posed college at Chelsea. A few years later 
he wrote his Lives of the Three Norman 
Kings of England, at Prince Henry’s request, 
and was Imighted six years later (1619). 
After his death two works were found among 
his MSS. ; The Life aiM Rayue of Edward VI. 
published 1630), and Certain Teres of 
Elizaheth^s Rayne. The former of these 
two productions is mainly based on Edward 
VI.’s diary, and the latter extends over the 
first four years of the queen’s reign. Both 
are trustworthy and well written. They have 
been published for tho Camden Society with 
an introduction and life of the author by Mr. 
John Bruce (1840). 

Keadf Sin Fbancis (b. 1793, d. 1875), 
was in 1836 appointed Governor of Upper 
Canada. He was a man of great ability, 
and eminently successful in dealing wi& 
tjbe national party, who were at that time 


clamouring for reform. Though possessed oU 
much caunon, and careful ^ follow out his 
instructions fi6m home, he was powerless to 
avert the insurrection which broke out in 
Upper Canada at ttie end of 1837. By his 
prompt measures, however, he prevented its, 
gaining any considerable ground. In 1838 
he retired from his office, owing to a dis- 
ag^ment with Lord Glenelg, the Colonial 
^nister. 

Head-borough (Head-pledge), This, sig- 
nified the chief man of the Frank-pledge 
(q.v.). This officer was also known by the 
name of borough-head, tithing-man, &c., ac- 
cording to the local custom. This head- 
borough was the chief of the pledges; the 
other nine who were with him and made up 
the group were called hand-boroughs. The 
duties of tho head-borough are defined in one 
of the so-called Laws of Edward the Confessor. 
If any member of the frank-pledge or tonman- 
netalo had done an injustice to anyone else, 
and had fled away to escape punishment, the 
head-borough at the end of twenty-one days - 
had to appear before the justice with two 
other members of his frank-pledge and six 
neighbours, and exculpate the body of which 
he was tho head from all complicity in the 
original wrong and tho flight of the evil-doer. 

Cowell, Intei'preter ; Stabba, Select Char- 
tere, 74. 

Heame, Thomas (b. 1678, d. 1735), a 
learned English antiquary, was the son of the 
parish clerk at Littlefield Green, in Berk- 
shire. His abilities attracted tho attention of 
a gentleman, who first sent him to school and 
then to Oxford. In the year 1701 he was 
appointed assistant keeper of the Bodleian 
Library. In 1716 ho was deprived of his 
office tor political reasons ; but he still con- 
tinued to live at i)xford and pursue his anti- 
quarian studies. His principal works were 
editions of Leland’s Collectanea, of Camden’s 
ji finals, Roper’s Life of Sir T. More, For- 
dun’s Scotichronieon, William of Newburj^^, 
Robert of Gloucester, Benedict of Peter- 
borough, and Alfred of Beverley. But 
besides these he issued many other of our old 
chroniclers. 

Hearth Money wcas a tax of two 

shillings on every hearth “ in all houses 
paying to Church and poor.” It was first 
imposed by Parliament, 1663, and abolished 
in 1689. It was always a very unpopular 
tax. Under the name of “ Chimney Money ” 
it dates, as a tax paid by custom, from the 
Norman Conquest. 

Hearts of Steel, Tux, was an or- 
ganisation formed in 1772 among the Pro- 
testant tenants of Tyrone and Antrim. The 
landlords had been largely increasing the 
rents of their tenants, and nad taken up with 
cattie-farming on their own account, with 
the result that Protestants were replaced by 
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Cktiiolict. The tenants not only sent a peti« 
tion to Parliament wd to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
hut they also show^ their hostility to the 
intruders by destroying their cattle and 
burning their houses. An Act was passed 
against them, and troops sent to the north. 
(Si the appearance of the latter the move- 
ment collapsed, but was followed by increased 
etnigration. 

Beathf Nicholas {d. 1578), Archbishop 
of York and Lord Chancellor, was origiimlly 
chaplain to Cardinal Wolsey, and obtained 
the favour of Henry VIII., who apj^inted him 
successively to the sees of liodiester and 
Worcester. In 1551, owing to his opposition 
to the Reformation, ho was deposed from his 
see, but was reinsteted on the accession of 
Man% and shortly afterwards made Archbishop 
of York. At the end of 15.55 he succeeded 
Bishop Gardiner as Lord Chancellor, and 
speedily proved his utter incompetence as a 
judge. On the accession of Elizabeth, Heath 
was deprived of the Great Seal, and on per- 
ceiving that the queen intended to re-establish 
the Protestant religion, Reclined to assist at 
her coronation. Ho shortly afterwards refused 
to take the oath of supremacy and was 
deprived of his archbishopric, spending the 
rest of his days in study and devotion.” 

Fobs, Judgea of England. 

. Xeathfteldi The Battle of (683), 
fought between Penda of Mercia and Edwin 
of Northumbria, resulted in the defeat and 
death of the latter. The place is probably to 
be identified with Hatfield, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Keathfield, Gf.okoe Augustus Elliot, 
Bakoh (5. 1717, d. 1790), commenced his 
military career by serving as a volunteer in 
the Prussian army. On returning home he 
first entered the ranks of the Engineers at 
Woolwich, from which ho exchanged a few 
years later into the Horse Grenadiers. With 
those troops ho served in Germany, and was 
IToundod at Bettin^n. After taking part in 
the expedition to Cherbourg and l£rannah, 
he was appointed to the command of the 
forces in Ireland (1775), but, owing to some 
difference with the autnorities at Dublin, he 
very soon resigned his post, and returned to 
England, whence he was despatched, as 
governor, to Gibraltar. In 1779 began, the 
siege of that important port, and for four years 
wore the governor’s ability and endurance 
taxed to their utmost. In every respec^ did 
Elliot ffiiow himself equal to the occ^on, 
and he has been handed down to posterii^ as 
having conducted the most stubborn demce 
of modern warfare. The value of his sermces 
^ was recognised at home, though somemat 
; tardily. He remained at the post h6||lad 
Itsld so gloriously till 1787, when he retimed' 
Id Engird, and was raised to the peera« as 
Baron :*^B6t^6ld. In 1790 he died of ^ 


lyris, just as he was going to set out again 
for GHbraltar. ^‘Kver resolute and ever 
wary,” says Lord Stanhope, and prevailing 
by exaim^ as much as by command, he 
combinea throughout the siege the spirit to 
shrike a blow at an^r weak point of the 
assailants with a vig^nt forethought ex- 
tending even to the xhinutest measures of 
defence.” 

Lord Stoahope, Eitt. of Eng , ; Cunningham^ 
Lives of Eminent EnglUhmen, 

Beawnnfiold, The Battle of (634), wae 
fought between Oswald of Northumbria and 
the Britons under Cadwalla. Oswald is said 
to have reared a cross with his own hands ' 
before the battle commenced. The Britons 
were utterly routed. 

Hebrides, The, were known to Ptolemy 
under the name of the Ebudm. The Scan- 
dinavians called them Sudrey-jar or Southern 
Islands, in contradistinction to the Northern 
Islands of Scotland-^-the Orkneys and the 
Shetlands. Towards the very end of the 
eighth century these islands became subject 
to the incursions of the Vikings. Ibrevious 
to this period they may have been inhabited 
by Celtic tribes, differing, more or lees, from 
those upon the mainland of Scotland ; though 
Mr. Rh^s has adduced reasons which tend to 
show that these tribes, as well as the Piets, 
may have been largely tinctured with the 
blood of an earlier, and not improbably a 
non-Aryan race. In the ninth century the 
Hebrides wore colonised by bands of Nor- 
wegian settleiE, fleeing from their native 
country before the growing power of Harold 
Harfagr. When, however, these exiles began 
to send* expeditions against their old homo, 
Harold fitted out a great fleet and reduced 
these islands ; from which time the Hebrides,, 
as well as the Orkney and Shetland Isles, were 
for a considerable period subject to Norwegian 
rule, though they must bo considered, accord- 
ing to Mr. Skono, to have been ” rather the 
haunt of stray Vikings ” than subject to any 
distinct ruler. About the year 989 Sigurd, 
Jarl of Orkney, seems to have made good his 
claim on these islands against that of the 
Danish king of the isles, who appears to have 
been connected with the Danes of Limerick 
and Dublin. But even Sigurd must have held 
his rule subject to the King of Norway. By 
the middle of the eleventh century the Danes 
of Dublin ^d Limerick had seized upon 
Man, and lMI|fan to contest the Hebrides with 
the Norwegian Earls of Orkney. When 
Duncan was murdered or slain in battle 
(1040), the Hebrides formed oti^^Thor- 
flhn, the Earl of Orkney’s dominions. Soon 
after his death (1057 f), however, these 
islands fell into the j^wer of im Irish 
King of Leinster. When Godred, whom the 
Irish historians call King of the Dublin 
Danes, conquered the Isle of Man (1075 P),^ 

\ he doM not seem to have'been long beton 
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eztendiiig his autlii>rity over the H^rides 
ftko. Before his death, however, his newly 
aoqnired territories were wrested from his 
haw by Magnus Barefoot, King of Norway 
(1093 — 110^, who so soon perished in his 
attempt on Ireland, hut not before the Scotch 
Kii^ Edgar had relinquished tho Western 
Isles entirely. U^n this, Magnus’s son 
Sigurd, whom he had left as his ruler in the 
isles, quitted his new principality for his 
native land, and the Norse colony then 
broke up into separate* states. Ultimately, 
however, Oodred Crovan’s son Olaf suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself in the 
Hebrides, which he rided for forty years 
(1113 — 1153). But it now appears that the 
native Celtic or pro-Celtic race, which had, 
perhaps, been driven to the more inaccessible 
parts of the islands, were preparing to assort 
themselves against the Norse strangers. They 
were led by one Somerlaed, who, notwithstand- 
ing his Teutonic name, was of Celtic des- 
cent. Somerlaed pretended to be fighting on 
behalf of his son and Olaf’s nephew against 
his brother-in-law; but in 1156 the isles 
were divided into two halves, of which the 
Muthem htilf seems to have been practically 
in the hands of Somerlaed, who held it 
subject to the King of Norway. From this 
time there were two sovereigns bearing tho 
title of “King of tho Isles.” In tho first 
half of the thirteenth century* Alexander II. 
demanded the restoration oi* tho Hebrides 
from Hakon, King of Norway, on tho ground 
that I^lagnus Barefoot had robbed them of 
the Scotch crown. On being refused he was 
preparing to avail himself of a disputed 
BiiccessioD, when ho died suddenly in 1249. 
When Alexander III. grew to manhood ho 
began to contemplate the subjection of those 
islands, and when Hakon, hearing the com- 
plaints of his subject kings, and coming to 
their relief was utterly defeated at the battle 
of Largs (1263), it was not long before he 
ceded the disputed territories to the Scotch 
king, in return for a payment of 4,000 marks 
down, and a pension of 100 marks a year 

O . By this treaty the Archbishop of 
hjem was still preserved in his metrepo- 
litical rights over the Sudreys and Alan, rights 
which he seems to thave nreserved till at 
least the year 1400. The rule of the islands 
seems to have remained in the hands of tho 
descendants of Somerlaed, and towards the 
end of tho -ourteenth century John lilac- 
donald of Isla^ adopted the style of Lord of 
the Isles, a title which James V. forced 
another John of Islay to relinquish some 
hundred and fifty years later. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland ; J. H. Burton, Uiet, of 
iSnotlancl ; Hunch, Chronieon Mccum hfannias. 

[T. A. A.] 

Kadgeley Moor, Tna Battlk of 
(April 25th, 1484), was fought during the 
Ware jpf the Roses, between Btargaret of 
Anjou and the Yorkists under Xjoira. Mon* 


I taguo. Margaret, who had retired to Scotland 
oi&r the hutUe of Towton, coUectod forces 
and invaded England in the early part of 
1464. She took several northern castles, and . 
waq joined by Somerset and the Percies ; but 
Montague, who was sent against the Lan- 
castrians, totally defeated and slew Sir Ralph 
Percy at Hedgeley Moor, some miles south 
of Wooler in Northumberland. 

BolOlU^ St., Thb Island of, owes ita 
name to its having been discovered by the 
Portuguese on St. Helena’s day, May 21, 
1501. In the latter half of the seventeenth 
century the East India Company got posses- 
sion of the island, and from wis date it has 
remained in the hands of the English. St. 
Helena was a station of great importance so 
long as tho ordinary route for India passed 
round the Capo of Good Hope. Since the 
opening of the Suez Canal it is a place of 
historic interest only, owing to its having 
been chosen as the place of exile for Napoleon, 
who died here in 1621. 

Keligoland (Holy Land), an island in the 
North Sea, was talcen from Denmark in 1807, 
and in 1814 was formally ceded to Great 
Britain, under whose rule it remained until 
1890, when it was given up to Germany 
in exchange for possessions in East Africa. 
It is now attached to Schleswig-Holstein. 
The climate is mild and very healthy. 
During tho Napoleonic wars this island was 
of very considerable importance to English 
commerce, as a station whence English goods 
could be smuggled into the Continent when 
the European ports were closed to our vessels 
by the Berlin and Milan decrees. 

Kemingburght Walteu dr (d. after 
1317), sub-prior of Gisburn, in Yorkshire, 
wrote a Chrmicle extending to the year 
1297, which was continued, apparently, by a 
later writer to 1307, and by a still later to 
1346. Whatever the history of its compila* 
tion, Hemingburgh’s Cht'onicle is undoubtedly 
of very considerable value for the reigns of 
tho first three Edwards. It extends from thei 
Conquest down to tho year of the battle of 
Crecy, but it is only for tho last three reip;na 
that it seems to bo an original authority. 
Tho work is remarkable for the number of 
documents and original letters preserved 
in it, notably, tho Latin dmft of E(ra*ard I.’a 
Confirmatio Cartarum, to which the name 
Statute fJe Tallag 'xo non Concedendo has been 
erroneously applied. Tho style of this writory 
also, is much above that of the ordinary 
monkish annalists. 

The Chronicle of Walter de C(emingbnTgb bas; 
been edited ^ Hr. Hamilton for the Bairly 
English Text Society (1848). ^ 

Kandarion, Albxandbe (d. 1646)^ waa 
one of the leaden of the*Presb^rian party 
in Scotland in the seventeenth century. In 
conjunction with Johnstoa ol 'Whrriston he 
drew up the demands of ^e Covenanters in 






103$, in which year he waa Moderator of the 
Glas^w ABsembly. ^ He was one of the 
Scotch comxnusioners'at the Pacification of 
Berwick (q.v.), and at the Treaty of Ripon 
(1640). He died, it is said, of remorse at* 
having opposed the king, resetting the 
excess to which affairs were carried.” 

Htnimt (d. 488) was one of the two 
leaden 3. tiie first hand of Teutonic settlen 
which came to Britain. By some writers, 
the fact of the name Uengest meaning a 
horse is regarded as proving that his existence 
is a myth; hut there seems no reason for 
adopting that theory of necessity, as we 
know that among the Teutonic peoples 
names derived from animals are of frequent 
occurrence. It is true that our earliest 
authority, Gildas, does not mention the 
names of any of tho Saxon invaders, and 
^de only says, “the two first commanders 
are said to have been Hengest and Horsa.” 
But, on the other hand, Nennius and the 
Anglo • ISaxon Chronicle distinctly' mention 
these two brothers as the chiefs of the Teu* 
tonic invaders who came to the aid of Vor- 
tigern, and they are represented as being tho 
ions of one Wihtgils, who was a great-grand- 
son of Woden. Dismissing all the later 
legends which accumulated around Ilcngost’s 
name, the following is a very brief sketch of 
what we know of him. Together with his 
brother, Horsa, ho came to Britain, probably 
(though the chronology is very uncertain) 
about the year 450. It is possible they may 
have been exiled, as Nennius tells us, from 
Germany, or may have been actually invited 
over by Vortigom. At all events, they 
landed at Ebbsflect, and agreed to assist 
the British king against the Piets. In these 
wars they were m variably’ successful, and 
as a reward obtained tho Isle of Thanet. 
But shortly afterwards wo find them turning 
their arms against Vortigern. They were 
defeated at Aylesford, in which* battle 
Horsa was slain. But the tide soon 
tpmed. After numerous victories, Hengest 
and his son, iEso, conquered the w'hole 
of Kent; frosh swarms of Teutons arrived; 
and the Britons were entirely driven out of 
1^6 south-east corner of the island. Such is 
the story of tho conquest of Kent as it has 
been handed down to us ; but it is impossible 
to say how much or how little authonty is to 
be attached to details which cannot well have 
been preserved in writing at the time of their 
occurrence. 

iiaylo-Sdown Chronicle; Nennius; Bede; Gi^n, 
Making of England. ] 

Hengest Bown^ or Kingeton Bp^ 

^bnobstesuun), is situated on the wesf or 
Cornish side of the Tamar, between 
river and CalHngton. Here, in 836 or $$7, 
l^bert totally defeated the oombined 
kf the Danes and the West Welsh. 

Aa^Swon ChroMe* 


Henglieaiy Bai.ph ns (d. I3ii}, alto 
filling several minor judicial offices, was made 
Chief Justice of the King*8 Bench, in 1274. 

In 1289 he was removed, together with most 
of the other judges, on a chi^ge of malversa- 
tion of justice ; but he subsequently regained 
the royal favour, and became Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas in 1301, but was degraded 
by Edward II. to tho post of puisne judge of 
the court. His two works, J)e £ 880 Hiia pro 
JDefaltie et Formulw Pladtandit commonly 
known as Hengham Magna nnA Hengham 
Farm, were edited by Solden in 1616. 

Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, 
daughter of Charles I. (b. 1644, d, 1670), was 
bom in Exeter, whither her mother had re- 
tired during the Civil War. In 1646 she was 
taken in disguise to France, where she live(f 
with her mother till, at the Restoration, she 
was enabled to return to England. In 1661 
she was married to the Duke of Orleans, only 
brother to Louis XfV., by whom she had 
three children. She was employed, in 1670, 
by tho French court to negotiate the Treaty 
of Dover with England, but very soon after 
her return to France she died suddenly. 
Rumour ascribed her death to tho effects of 
poison administered by her jealous husband. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen (b. 1609, 
d. 16C9), wife of Chnrlos I., was the 
youngest daughter of Henry IV. of France. 
After the failure of the Spanish match, 
both James I. and Buckingham wore very 
anxious that Charles should ally himself 
with Henrietta, and for this purpose ne- 
gotiations were opened in 1624. Tho 
marriage took place in 1G25, and by tho 
marriage treaty Charles agreed to suspend 
the penal laws agiiinst the Catholics, and 
allow the queen the free exercise of her 
religion. But it soon became evident that 
Henrietta was a tool in tho hands of the * 
Catholics, who thronged around her, and not 
only compelled her to refuse to bo crowned 
with her husband in Westminster Abbey, but 
on one occasion at least forced her to take 
l)art in a pilgrimage to Tyburn, where the 
Roman Catholic “martyrs” had been exe- 
cuted. At last Charles, exasperated by this 
conduct, drove her Rom^n Catholic attendants 
from England. As long as Buckingham lived 
the queen took very little part in public 
affairs, but after bis death she exercised a 
great influence over Charles, who could hardly 
have had atoorse adviser than a frivolous, 
passionate woman, fond of power, but careless 
of the use she made of it. lliough Strafford’s 
refuel to grant places in Ireland io her 
nominees made him Httle acceptable tp her, 
she used her influence to prevent his con- 
» demnation, but subsequently, being frightened 
by the outcries of the people, and fearing for 
> her own and her husband’s safety, she 
I entreated Charles to assent to the attonder. 

; It was chiefly owing to her advice tot the 
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kihjgr made the foolish attempt to arrest the 
Five Members in 1642, and soon after this, 
when civil war was inevitable, the queen 
escaped from England taking with her the 
crown jewels lor the purpose of purchasing 
arms for her husband: She returned to 
England in 1643, and narrowly escaped being 
taken imsoner by the Parliament. Eventually 
she joined her husband, and subsequently 
proceeded to the West of England, whence in 
1644 she escaped to France. In 1643 she 
was impeached by Pym for thfe help she had 
given her husband, but after the impeach- 
ment had been unanimously voted by the 
Commons, and sent up to the Lords, no more 
was heard of it. Queen Henrietta remained 
in France till the Bestoration, being fre- 
quently in great poverty. She mado strenuous 
efforts to convert her children to Roman 
Catholicism, and succeeded in the case of her 
^ungest daughter Heniictta ; but the young 
buke of Gloucester resolutely withstood all 
her endeavours. On the Restoration she 
returned to England, and Somerset House 
was granted as her residence. Fearing the 
plague of 1665, she returned to France, where 
she remained till her death. While in 
France she was supposed to have married 
Henry Jermyn, afterwards Earl of St. Albans, 
but there is no direct evidence for this, 
and aUall events the marriage was never 
acknowledged. 

Clarendon, Hwt. of the Rehellion ; Gardiner, 
Hist, of Rng,t 1603—1642 ; Ranke, Hist, of Eng, 

Henry It, Kino {b, 1068, «. Aug. 3, 1100, 
d. Dec. 1, 1135), was the youngest son of 
William the Conqueror. His education must 
have been carefully attended to, and he 
seems to have been, to some extent at least, 
familiar with Latin. He was dubbed knight 
by his father and Ijanfranc at Whit- 
suntide, 1086. Next year, on his deathbed, 
the Conqueror left his youngest son five 
thousand pounds of silver, prophesying at 
the same time, according to the chronicles of 
the next century, that he would succeed 
his brothers in their dominions. With his 
father’s bequest Henry bought the Cotentin 
and Avranchin from his brother Robert, and 
is found later assisting Robert against W^'il- 
liam and the revolted city of Rouen (1090). 
In 1091, when peace was restored between 
Robert and William by the Treaty of Caen, 
the two brothers, not content with having 
taken away Henry’s right of succession, 
made war against him for the purpose 
of stripping him of his lands. Driven nom 
St. Michael’s Moimt, Henry accepted the 
lordship of Domfront in 1093. Almost im- 
me^ately after this, he was reconciled to 
William and won back part of his old posses- 
mens from Robert. On the day of William’s 
death, Henry also was hunting in the New 
^ Forest ; and on hearing the news, he at once 
hasbmed to Winchester to seize the treasure 


and to put forward his claims to the orown* 
After some discussion, in which several mem- 
bers of the Council maintained the rights of 
the absent Robert, Henry was elected king, 
chiefly, we are told, by the influence of the 
Earl of Warwick. Two days later he was 
crowned at Westminster, and swore to 
abolish the wronM from which the country 
had suffered under his brother’s rule, to 
maintain peace, repress disorders, and deal 
justice with mercy, Henry immediately 
issued a Charter, promising to maintain the 
privileges of the Church, the vassals, and 
the nation. As an earnest of his inten- 
tion to observe these pledges, he impri- 
soned Flambard, the chief instrument of his 
brother’s tyranny, and invited Anselm, the 
object of his brother’s hate, to return to 
England. Before the year was out Anselm 
had conie back and mamed the new king to 
Edith, the daughter of Malcolm Canmora 
and niece of Edgar Atheling. Meanwhile, 
Robert had returned from the Holy Land 
and began to claim the crown accoming to 
the terms of the Treaty of Caen. The great 
Norman nobles were not unwilling to assist 
him in his pretensions. Robert of Belesme, 
Ivo of Grantmesnil, and many other Noman 
barons would have preferred the lax in- 
dolence of the elder to the stem justice of the 
y’^ounger brother ; while Henry laid his chief 
trust in the influence of Anselm and the 
fidelity of the English. AVhen the two 
armies met near Winchester, the great barons 
on both sides seeing that whoever should 
conquer, their position in the land would be 
rendered insecure, prevailed on the two 
brothers to make peace. Henry was released 
from his oath of fealty to Robert and was 
acknowledged King of England ; but on his 
part promised to pay Robert a pension of 
£3,000 and to restore the Cotentin (1101). 
Three years later the quarrel bitoke out again 
and was once more appeased without blood- 
shed; but in 1106 Henry crossed over to 
Normandy, defeated his brother at the battle 
of Tencheorai and entered upon the possession 
of his duchy. Robcit was imprisoned till his 
death in 1134. 

Meanwhile, Henry had been occupied in 
restoring order and good government to 
England. The great Norman lords who had 
sided with Robert — the Malets, the Lacys, 
the Grantmesnils, and Belesmes— lost their 
castles and were impiisoned or forced to re- 
linquish their English estates; but as a' 
rule were left in possession of their Nqr- 
man ones, though even across the water 
their castles were garrisoned by the king. 
In all these instances, after each rebel- 
lion, whether of 1101, 1104, 1118, or 1123, 
Henry’s great object was to restrain the in- 
dependence and extortion of the barons. 
Not content with forfeiting the English 
estates of the great families of the Conquest, 
Henry put into full working order a strong 
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adminMtrative bodv-^consiflti&g for the most 
part of new men advanced by nim because of 
^ir capacities for doing his work— to form 
a eounterpoise to the older barons. These 
men^ who owed their whole pontion to the 
GTOwn^ were employed by the king to make 
drcuits round the country, not only for the 
purpose of assessing and collecting taxes, but 
also for that of r^ressing abuses. In this 
way he set the example, whicli his grandson 
was to improve upon and enlarge, of en- 
forcing the royal authority everywhere, and 
' bringing the royal justice within the reach of 
all people who suffered from the extortion, 
the cruelty, or false justice of the local and 
baronial courts. Though the main interest 
of Henry I.’s reign lies in the orderly in- 
crease of the Norman system of centralisa- 
tion, yet it was by no means devoid of politi- 
cal or dramatic incident. In 1102 Rc^rt de 
Belesme, the cruel and tyrannical Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the son of William the 
donqueror^s great friend, Montgomery, was 
besioged in his castle of Brid^Orth. The 
ISkiglish were only too glad to aid in Robert 
of Belesme’g downfall, an<| called on the king 
to rejoice that he became a free man from 
tho day when he banished Robert of Belesmo 
(1101^. The captive Duke Robert had a young 
son, william : I^ouis VI. of Franco and Fulk, 
CSount of Anjou, were induced to csi>ou8e the 
boy*8 cause. The former promised to invest 
him with Normandy ; tho latter to give him 
his daughter, Sibylla, in marriage. Mean- 
while, Fulk, supported by his suzerain, 
Louis, laid claim to Maine, in opposition to 
tho pretensions of Henry; and [leaco was 
only re-established between tho claimants 
(1113) at the expense of William, who 
now found a refuge with Baldwin of Flan- 
ders. Once more, after five years’ quiet, 
a coalition was formed on behalf of tho 
young prince,* and once more Louis and. Folk 
espoused his cause. But this effort was fruit- 
less too. At the battle of Brennevillo (1119) 
the victory lay with Henry, and before long 
Oalixtus ll. re^nciled the two kings. In 
1120 tho English king lost his only son, Wil- 
liam, in the White Ship. Three years later 
he was threatened with another coalition, for 
Folk of Anjou had once more espoused the 
cause of William. Fitz-Robort and several 
of the greatest bai*on8 in Normandy had 
promised assistance. But Henry was too 
quick for his enemies, and landing in Nor- 
mandy he soon reduced the castles of the In- 
surgent barons (1123 — 24). A few yearn l^er 
Louis gave his sister-in-law, Adeliza, i|n 
marriage to the young prince, granting Mm 
at the same time the Voxin and other w* 
tricts on the borders of Normandy, and a2s(W- 

^Phe ^wly-made count, L)W6ver, was s^n 
V' ' year while endeavouring to make gp%i 
Ms <wim8. With the xebiwoh of /Im 
" JEtory’s l^^e troubles aoem to have besiA 


and the rest of his reign was o^upied with, 
tile extension of his anthdrity and the 
attempts to secure the fidelity of his barona 
to his daughter, Matilda, and her inlsiit 
son, Henry. This lady had in 1114 manied 
the Emperor Henry V., but having lost 
her husband before many years were past, 
was then contracted to Geoffrey oi Anjou,, 
the ihither of Henry II. In 1126, 1131, 
and 1133 the whole council of the king- 
dom were sworn to maintain her rights or 
those of herself and her little son (Henry II., 
bom 1133). 

It remains to say a few words on the- 
ecclesiastical history of this reign. -It was. 
largely with the assistance of Anselm that 
Henry I. had been enabled to secure the 
crown, and by mutual consent the ques- 
tion of investitures was for the moment 
waived. But when the immediate danger 
was over, Anselm was summoned to do. 
homage and consecrate the bitiiops whom the 
king had invested. After the Synod of 
Westminster, Anselm left England once more 
(1103), and only returned in 1106, after 
having come to a comx)romise with Henry on 
tho disputed points. Before tho close of the 
reign two new bishoprics were created — those 
of Ely (1109) and Carlisle (1133), and, in 
1128, tho new order of the Cistercians, 
founded by an Englishman, Harding, planted 
their first colony at Waverley in Surrey. 
Henry’s reign was also signalised by the 
practical completion of tho conquest of South 
Wales by a series of Norman adventurers, 
who established for themselves feudal lord- 
ships within its limits, driving the Welsh to 
the hills, or subjecting them to their sway. 
In some places, as in southern Pembrokeshire, 
colonies of Fleming or English settlers were 
planted, and tho Welsh absolutely driven out. 
Henry also managed to secure the nomination 
of tho South Welsh bishops. Their consecra-i 
tion by the Archbishop of Canterbury com' 
pletod tho ecclesiastical subordination of 
South Wales to the English metropolitan. 

The chief contemporary authorities for the- 
rein of Henry I. are the Anglo-Sojeon ChronicU; 
Eadiner, Hishria ^ovorum; Orderious Vitalis, 
William of Malmesbury, and Henry of Hun- 
tingdon. The best modem works on this period 
are Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. v. ; Stubbs, 
Const, Hist, and S*kct Om'ters ; Church, Life of 

[T.A.A.] 


Kenxy ZZ.« Kino {b, March, 1133, 

8. Oct. 25|i4154; d, July 6, 1189), was 
bom at Le liians, and was the son of 
Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, and Matilda,, 
daughter of Henry I. and widow (d the 
Emperor Henry V. He was still an mi^nt 
. wh^ brought over to England in 1141 

g aeed in charge of his unde, Robert of 
loucester. He afterwards went to ^tiand,. 
:;and was knighted by KingDavid, in ll49. la] 
^1161 Louis Vn, cemiemei Nonnandy on hii% . 
fMid in the same year he e ucoeeded to Anjoa«. ^ 
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in 1152, his numiage wifth Eleanor 
of Aquitaine gave him a large and rich 
territory in the aouth of France. Master of 
such tesources, his expedition to England in 
1153 could not but be successful. The Treaty 
^of Winchester gave him the succession after 
Stm>hen’8 death. Within a 3 reai‘ his rival died, 
and Henry’s succession was secured without 
disturbance. He was crowned Dec. 19, 1164. 
The long and important iwign of Henry has 
been divided b^ Bishop Stubbs into four 
epochs—from his accession to the Becket 
quarrel (ll54->64) ; the period of his strife 
with the archbishop (1 164 —70} ; from Becket’s 
death to the death of the younger Henry in 
1183 ; and from thence to Henr/s own death 
in 1189. 

The first period of Henry’s reign was 
mainly devoted to his work of restoration. 
He found the great administrative system of 
his grandfather thoroughly annihilated during 
the anarchy of Stephen’s reign. Adul- 
terine ” castles were thickly spread over the 
whole land. Peace and order there were 
none. The revenue had declined from £60,000 
to £20,000 a year. With the help of the 
surviving members of the family of Roger of 
Salisbury, and of Archbishop Theobald, 
Becket the Chancellor, and the Earl of 
Leicester, Henry succeeded, through tact, 
energy, and perseverance, in a thorough re- 
storation of the “avit» consuetudines ” — 
the system of government in the State which 
Henry I. had left behind him. The feudalists 
were disarmed, good government restored, 
the coinage reformed, the War of Toulouse 
successfully carried out. The whole ten 
years are years of prosperity and orderly 
progress. 

In 1162 Becket succeeded Archbishop 
Theobald at Canterbury, and Henry soon 
found that his old minister was thoroughly 
resolved to oppose his design to subject 
Church as well as State to the supremacy of 
the law. An attempt to compel an acknow- 
ledgment, merely, of the royal jurisdiction 
on the part of criminous clerks precipitated 
a conflict already imminent. In 1164 the 
Constitutions of Clarendon (q.v.) were pre- 
sented to the archbishop for acceptance. 
Becket’s reluctant « acquiescence was soon 
withdrawn. Henry called his archbishop to 
account for his chancellorship, and after a 
stormy council at Northampton, the arch- 
bishop withdrew beyond the seas, and the king 
took possession of his temporalities. For 
some years an active warfare was carried on 
beWeen king and archbishop, which nothing 
W the tact of Henry’s ministers prevented 
from bein^ confused ^th the mat strug^e 
of Frederick Barbarossa and .^xander III., 
of which it was the English counterpart. 
When in 1170 a hollow reconciliation was 
effed^ Becket returned only to meet his 
death at the hands of indiscreet partisans 6t 
^ king. It in most remarkable evMence of 


Henry’s versatility and energy that the period 
of the Becket struggle was the period of his 
greatest constructive reforms, of the estab- 
lishment of the new judicial system by the 
Assize of Clarendon (l 166), and of the suc- 
cessful conquest of Britanny. 

The death of Becket brought Henry’s 
ecclesiastical troubles to a crisis. The coro- 
nation of his eldest son, Henry, had conciliated 
neither his family nor the baronage. Henry 
hurried away to Ireland to escapo from his 
difficulties, and to receive the homage of the 
Norman nobles, 'Who had within the last few 
years appropriated a large part of the island. 
On his return, the Pope’s need of English aid 
mado his reconciliation with tho Church at 
Avranches an easy matter (1172). But the 
great feudal revolt of 1173 — 74, which simul- 
taneously broke out in England and the 
Continent, and was actively favoured by the 
Kings of Franco and Scotland, the Count of 
Flanders, and Henry’s own sons, may have 
been an indirect consequence of tho Becket 
quan*el. After a hard struggle Hei^ gained 
the day. The last of the feudal risings was 
suppressed, and the monarch, strong in na- 
tional support and in his system of government, 
was henceforth able to devote his best energies to 
administrative and j udicia l reconstruction. Tho 
Assize of Northampton (1176), the Assize of 
Arms (1181), tho Assize of the Forest (1184), 
wore tho groat legislative acts of this period. 
No loss important were Henry’s fertile 
schemes for the perfection of the judicial 
system, his strong and firm government, his 
good peace and prosperity. 

But Henry’s own sons wore now his worst 
enemies. Ho had dono his best for them. 
He had crowned Henry, secured Britanny to 
Geoffrey, Aquitaine for Richard, and pro- 
posed to give John Ireland. But the malign 
influence of their mother and Louis Vfl. 
drove their turbulent and thankless spirits 
into a series of risings that embittered Henry’s 
last years. In 1183 the younger Henry died. 

The death of the young king did not 
check the rebellions attempts of Henry’s re- 
maining sons. Their persistent hostility 
seriously checked the couiue of home reforms, 
and even tho preparations for the Crusade. 
Philip Augustus was as rancorous an enemy 
to Henry as Louis Vll. had been, end hiS 
alliance with the king’s sons seriously dimin- 
ished the power and prestige of Henry in 
Europe. In tho midst of failure and 
tion the old king died. 

Henry II.’s reig^ was a “period of amal^ 
gamation.” The Nonnan central and mon* 
archical system, and the old English local and 
popular system, hitherto existing side by side, 
were connected by Henry and combined intoi 
a single whole, out of which, a generation 
later, the Englidi Conatitutimi began to de- 
velop. His buxeenicratlc system d^t a death 
blow to feudaUstn, and ardn sot definite limits 
to the power of the Cffinrch. A thorough 
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4eifpot and coMnopolitan, lie established that 
•all&ice of hmg and people which produced 
the national English monarchy, ^e con- 
queror of Ireland and Scotland^ Henry revived 
That entire oVer.all Britain which the great 
Anglo-^xon kings had wired to. The ruler 
•of a third of the modem Imnce, he began that 
policy of constant warfare with his nominal 
overlord which coloured the whole medinval 
history of England. His great Continental 
position rendered Henry the fiiat of European 
(Sovereigns. His frienaly relations with the 
Empire, Spain, and Flanders, began the 
close connection with England’s three tm- 
ditional mcdieeval allies. A man that could 
do all this was of no ordinary character. 
Strong, porsistont, far-seeing and hard work- 
ing, he was at once a great statesman, legis- 
lator, administrator, warrior, and diplomatist. 
But ho was unscrupulous, passionate and 
revengeful — hard and cruel upon occasion — 
and his domestic difficulties perceptibly 
•changed his character for the worse towards 
the end of his reign. Yet with all his defects 
ho did a good work for England. The excel- 
lence of the results must ^excuse the selfish- 
ness of his aims. 

The beat original authorities are Gervase of 
Canterbury; Benedict of Peterborough, and 
Boger of Hoveden (Bolls Series) ; William of 
Kewborough (English Hist. Soe.). and Balph 
Eiger. The copious works of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, edited in the Bolls Scries by Brewer 
and Dimock, are useful though not always trust- 
worthy, especially so are the Expiignaiio Hibemim 
and Itinerarixm Camhrios, Dr. Stubbs's works 
are authoritative for the reign of Henry II., both 
his Constitutional History and his exhaustive 
Prtface to the editions of Benedict of Peter- 
borough and Boger of Hoveden in the Bolls 
Series. Lyttelton's Life of Henry 17., though old- 
fashioned, is still useful. For the Becket struggle 
see Bobertson, Life of Becket ; Giles, Letters of 
Becket ; Materials for the History of .^irckbiskoii 
Becket. j 

Henry IIX.. King (d. Oct. 1, 1207, s. 
Oct. 19, 1216, d. Eov. 16, 1272), was the son 
of John, and Isabella of Angoulcmc. His long 
reign i^lls into three epochs — the period of the 
regency, the twenty years (1232 — 1252) of 
murulo, either under some foreign and un- 
popular minister or the king in person, and 
the last twenty years of the baronial struggle. 

The tyranny of King John had alienated 
every class of his subjects, and the barons 
who had won Magmi Chai^ had called in 
Louis of France. But the wisdom of tho 
Regent Pembroke, the strong support which 
the Roman Church gave to its infant vassal, i^d 
the acceptance by church and crown alik^' of 
the Great Charter, ultimately resulted in |he 
expulsion of the forei^ers, and in the suppi^ 
sion of a feudal survival that had threatened 
. to prove serious. Pembroke died in 1^9. 
Axmhishop Langton got rid of the tyranviy 
. : qf the papal legates m 1221.' In the 
year William of Anmfile, the feudal ohaihp 
m 1224, Fklkes de Breaut^, the repreeen&tj 
of Jahn’a foreign mexoeuariea, were Bub' 


In the year 1227 Hubert de Buigh got rid of 
the Poitevin Bishop of Winchester. Even 
the baronial opposition were national in their 
aims. There were thus not wanting rigiw of 
the development of English constitutionalism. 

In 1232 Henry dismissed Be Burgh, and 
became his own minister* But his weak and 
shiftless character, his incapacity for con- 
stant application, his delight in mere extern^ 
splendour, his want of a settled policy, his 
attachment to his family, all led him to lean 
on some stronger support than himself. Peter 
des Roches, recalled in 1232, was indeed dis- 
missed In 1234; but in 1236, Henry’s marriage 
with Eleanor of Provence brought a awarm 
of her worthless kinsmen and dependents into 
England. Forei^ fashions spread widely; 
foreigners administered Church and State. 
The Slnglish language, which had kept itself 
comparatively free of French words up to this 
period, was now inundated with them. No 
doubt an increased connection with the' Con- 
tinent had its good points ; but its effects on 
government were altogether bad. A strong 
aristocratic opposition to Henry was now 
established. In 1242 the barons refused to 
grant an aid for the war in Poitou. In 1244 
barons and clergy protested against the royal 
misgovemment. But in 1246 the Count of 
La Marcho and his sons, Henry’s half-brothers, 
came into England. The Pope exacted tax 
after tax from the clergy. Among churchmen 
the resistance of Grosseteste was almost single- 
handed. The nobles were equally disorganised. 
Without loaders, the people were powerless to 
withstand the wretched government of tho 
foreign favourites. 

At last, in 1262, a leader arose. Simon 
of Montfort, a Frenchman, who had acquired 
the earldom of Leicester, and whose marriage 
with tho king’s sister had almost provoked a 
revolt, was in that year dismissed from the 
government of Gascony. Eager for revenge, 
the hated foreigner became an efficient leader 
of the national party. The folly of Henry 
in accepting the Sicilian crown for his son 
Edmund, his lavish expenditure on a futile 
adventure that led to nothing but the ag- 
grandisement of the papacy, completed , the 
measure of baronial indignation. In 1258 the 
opposition culminated ip the Mad Parlia- 
ment, which compelled the acceptance of the 
constitution known as the Provisions of 
Oxford, that practically substituted a baronial 
oligarchy for the royal power. Hitherto 
the oppositiSh had been unanimous. But 
while the bulk of the baronage were now dis- 
posed to rest content with their triumph, 
Montfort had larger schemes of popular 
government. He quarrelled with Gloucester, 
the leader of the aristocratic party. In 1261 
Henry availed himself of this feud to re^m 
power ; hut in 1263 war ^gan again. Both 
Iparties had competed with each other for 
■^^ukr favour by summoning representatives 

the ihire conununities to a national counctL 
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The triumjph of Montfort at the battle 
Lewes led to his &mouB Parliament of 1265, 
in which burgesses as well as knights of the 
shire were summoned, and a new paper con- 
stitution, which put the goyexnment into the 
hands of the community, was drawn up. But 
the democratic Cmsarism of Montfort led to 
a quarrel with the son of his old enemy 
Gloucester. Edward^ the king’s son, escaped 
and collected an army. Montlort was slain at 
Evesham. The capture of Kenilworth ended 
the war. For the rest of the reign peace was 
secured. But real power had now escaped 
from Henry’s hands into those of his son, 
who knew how to appropriate the lesults of 
Montfort’s policy, and reconcile the monarchy 
with nationality. Henry died on Nov. 16, 
1272. His extreme incompetence as a ruler 
blinds us to his private respectability. His 
reign, though its details are beyond expres- 
sion dreary, is of the last importance in Eng- 
lish history. It was the period of the growth 
of the constitution, of the concentration of 
the local machinery into a national represen- 
tative assembly, of the development of English 
nationality in opposition to royal and pajiiil 
tyranny. It was a period of great men, of 
jpr^t, if ill-regulated designs, and of groat 
originative and creative power. It saw the 
religious revival of the thirteenth century, 
the establishment of the mendicant orders in 
England, and the developnient of culture 
through the universities. But to all this de- 
velopment Henry was little more than an 
insignificant figure-head. 

Roger of Wendover ; Matthew Paris; Hwferia 
Major (Bolls Series) : Kishanger, Chronicon (Rolls 
Series) ; Dr. Shirley’s Royal Letten (Rolls 
Series) ; Brewer, Monumenta FranciMcana (Rolls 
Series) ; Luard.Orosseteiite's Letters (Rolls Series) ; 
Stubbs, Const. Hist. ; Prothero, Simon of Mont- 
fort ; Pauli, Englische Oeschichte und Simon von 
Montfort; Blaauw, Barons' Wav; Pear>on, Hist, 
of Eng, [T. F. T.] 

Henry IV., King (b, 1367, a Oct. 13, 139U, 
d. Mar. 20, 1413), was born at Bolingbroke, 
in Lincolnshire, being the eldest son of 
John of Gaunt and of his first wife, the 
heiress of the house of Lancaster. At the age 
of fifteen he married Mary Bohun, daughter 
and co-heiress of the last Earl of Here- 
ford. In 1385 he \^a8 called to a seat in the 
House of Peers, by the title of Earl of Derby. 
He at first took part with the uncles of 
Kichard II., in their endeavours to retain the 
government under their own control; but 
later on supported the king in trying to dniw 
into his hands an absolute power. It may bo 
suspected that this was done with the sinister 
design of making Richard unpopular with his 
subjects. It would seem that Henry was, to 
some extent, privy to the death of the Duke 
of Gloucester, the" king’s uncle, in 1397 : but 
the following year he again changed round, 
accused the Di&e of Norfolk of &e murdmr 
• of Gloucester as well as of treasmiable prao- 
tioes, and challenged him to wager of battle. 


On the combatants presenting themselvea ak 
Coventry on Sept. 16, 1298, to try the issue, 
they were both banished by Richard, Norfolk 
for life and Bolingbroke for ton years. The 
following year John of Gaunt died, and. 
Richard seised his lands. On receiving in<^ 
telligence of this act, Henry, who knew him- 
self to be as popular in the country as the 
king was unpopular, determined to return to 
the country on the plea of claiming his lawful 
inheritance. The king had set out upon an 
expedition to Ireland^ when Henry landed at 
Ravenspur, July 4, 1399. Bolingbroke was 
every w We received with enthusiasm, and soon 
deciaed to put forward a claim upon the 
crown. Ridiard returned early in August, 
but upon landing, his army immediately 
began to desert him. He was forced to dis- 
guise himself, but was seized near Conway on 
August 19. Henry called a Parliament,, 
which, on October 13, pronounced the depo- 
sition of Richard, and transferred the crown 
to his cousin. It need not be pointed out 
what an important act this was from a consti- 
tutional point of view. Richard died in prison 
in the beginning of the following year in 
circumstances that gave rise to suspicions of 
violence. 

Henry’s energies were, henceforth, entirely 
devoted to strengthening his position on the- 
throne. Ho supported the orthodox Church 
party a^inst the attacks of the Lollards, to 
whom his father, John of Gaunt, had been 
markedly favourable, and one of the most im- 
portant enactments of his reign was the Act 
De Heretico Comhurmdo (1401). It must not be 
supposed that these poi’secutions were popular 
with the clergy only. The contrary is proved 
by the traditional character which attached to 
the name of the most conspicuous Lollard of 
the succeeding reign, 8ir ,lohn Oldcastle — a 
traditional cliaructer which, if it was not 
identictil with, certainly boro considerable re- 
semblance to that of the fictitious Falstaft. 
For the rest, Henry’s reign was chiefly oc- 
cupied in crushing domestic rebellion, and in 
meeting the attacks of the Scots and Welsh. In 
the first year of his reign he was at war with 
the Duke of Albany, the regent of Scotland, 
and with Owen Glendower, who had raised a 
national revolt among the Welsh. The Scots- 
under Douglas wcim) decisively defeated, and 
their leader captured at llomildon Hill by Harry 
Hotspur, son of the Earl of Northumberland 
(Sept. 14, 1402). The expedition into Wales,, 
in which Henry, the Prince of Wales, tookpart, 
was less successfuL In 1403 broke out the< 
formidable rebellion of the Percies, who were 
now leagued with Douglas and Glendower. On 
the march of the first two to join their foreea 
with the latter, they were intercepted by the 
king’s army, and forced into an engagement 
at Shrewsbury (July 21, 1403), where they were 
completely defeat^ and Harry Percy slaiti. 
Northum^rland was, on this occasion, par- 
doned Two other rebellions of less conse- 
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.quince broke x»iit in tlie north, in the last of 
which (14^)> Northumberland was again 
deroly implicated. It was cnuhed at the battle 
ol firamham Moor, in which Northumberland 
loll. In the interval between these two events, 
Henry was fortunate enough to capture the 
heir ajpparent of Scotland (James I.), who 
was being sent to France (1406). 

After 1408, Henr}% no longer in fear of re- 
bellion, began to turn his attention to the 
affairs of hronce, where the quarrels between 
the parties of the Duke of Burgundy and the 
Duke of Orleans had brought the country to 
the verge of civil war (the assassination of 
the Duke of Orleans, which made this war in- 
evitable, took place on November 23, 1407). 
Henry took the }|art of siding first with one 
party and then with the other, so as to weaken 
both as much as possible. During the last three 
years of his life the king was subject to fits of 
epilepsy, and the Prince of Wales, who had 
already highly distinguished himself in the 
field, generally presided at the Council. The 
growing popularity of this j/rince is said to 
have excited the jealousy of ids father, and 
caused some estrangement between the two. 
Henry diad March 20, 1413. By his first 
wife, Mary Bohun, he left four sons — Henry ; 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence; John, Duke of 
Bedford ; and Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter ; and two daughters. After his accession, 
Henry married Joanna, daughter of Charles 
II. of Navarre, but had by her no issue. The 
interest of Henry IV’.’s reign depends upon 
the success of his policy in founding tho 
house which, in the person of his successor, 
made itself so famous, and in that of the 
third descendant again fell. It is still move 
remarkable as the period of tho restoration 
of Anglican orthodoxy against Jjollardy, and 
as the period of mediaeval constitutionalism. 

Vita Refi, Bicttvdi (ed. Hearue); Trawon et 
Mart de Richard II,, Roy Ikngleterre (£ng. Hist. 
Soo.} ; The Moulc of ETeshoin; Walsiugham, 
Ypoaigma and Hint. Anyl. ; Annates Utnrici tV. s 
CapgroTe, Chronicle; id., Liber de lllnetrihue 
Menricie; Waiiriu. Rccueil dee Chroniqtiee; Le 
Beligieux de St. Denys ; Bronghani, England 
wnder tbs House of Layicastcr ; Liiigard. Hist, of 
Eng,; V&xdi, Engl ische OcfchiGhte; Stubbs, 

[C. F. K.] 

XnwyV., Kino (i. Aug. 9, 1387,*. Mar. 
21, 1413, d, Aug. 31, 1422), the oldest son of 
Henry IV., was born at Monmouth. He was, 
at a very early age, practised in arms, and 
was sent, when fifteen, to take command 
" in an expedition against Owen Glendofer, 
and one year later, took a part in 
important battle of Shrewsbury. jbe 
character of this monarch must alis|(y8 
be one of great interest to the histari- 
cal student, for ho was probably the xi|(Mt 
^ . «p)pular kin|; who over ruled in this counity. 
i:. .JAter tradition, apparently to give a xesCto 
• \ v la» mbsequent merits, baa represented bin^ ns 
«aa«mg bis youth in dissipation, and 

noe to his reputation; and bia ]§6- 


graph6r,Hlmham,admitsromeib«»gtoattpp^ , 
this chaige. This period of tempoi:i^ ob« 
senrity could not have oecunM, aa fimaka- 
speare rroresents it to have done, brfore the 
battle of Shrewsbury. It has been suggested 
that Prince Hei^ was dialled with the 
jealousy which his father fdt for his rising 
talents, and for a while absented himselx 
from state affairs, an% in fact, while about 
1410, we find him at the head of the Council, 
he appears afterwards to have yielded his 
pkee to his next brother, the Duke of 
Clarence. He was crowned on April 9, 1413. 
By his first acts he gave evidence of tho 
security which he felt upon the tiircme. He 
released the young Earl of March from his 
captivity, and reinstated the son of Harry 
Percy in the family honours and possessions. 
In his internal administration he seems to 
have been disposed to follow the general lines 
of his father’s policy. But he had less sym- 
pathy with the Lollards, who were now perse- 
cuted with relentless rigour. Among the 
victims is to be counted Sir John Oldcastle, 
commonly called Lord Cobham, in 1417. Henry 
was, however, supposed to have been not 
altogether unfavourable to a scheme for con- 
fiscating a portion of the revenues of. the 
Church which was warmly advocated by the 
majority of tho lay peers at this time. Tho 
abolition of tho alien priories is sufficient 
evidence of this. It was to turn the attention 
of the king in another direction that Arch- 
bishop Chichele persuaded Henry that in 
right of his descent from Edward III., he had 
a valid claim to the crown of France, which 
the present di.stracted state of that kingdom 
^ve him a favourable opportunity of assert- 
ing. The proposal was received with favour 
by all classes, and in pursuit of this object 
Henry set sail for Harfleur, Aug. 10, 1416. 

Tho details of Henry’s invasion form an 


in military history, but can only be given 
hero in brief summary. The first under- 
toking was tho attack on Hai-fleur. The 
place was strongly defended, and nearly sur- 
rounded by water, so that the siege, of which 
the contemporary authorities give us a toler- 
ably detailed account, dragged on for six 
weeks. During this time the English army, 
which at first consisted of about 20,000 foot 
and 9,000 horse, diminished to not more 
than a third of that number. It appeared 
impossible to continue the war without ob- 
taining f resile reinforcements from England. 
In order, however, not to seem to retreat 
before the face of the enemy, Henry deter- 
mined to embark from Calais, ana^^fore 
leaving Harfleur he sent a challen^ to the 
Dauphin, offering to meet him in eight day^, 
which was not accepted. This is a curious 
instance of the strategy, or, to speak %Lote 
^ truly, the want of strategy, which charao. 
llteriaed the warfare of those days. safety* 
I ^ depended 


Ti[Km his keephigr movements as secret as 
p^ble ; on the contrary he waited eight 
days for the of the Dauphin, and then 
set out fOct. 8) upon his pilous- march. 
The English, proceMing by F4camp and Eu, 
arrived at Abbeville pn the 13th, but finding 
that the Somme was Htrongly guarded at this 
point, were induced to n^e a detour by 
Amiens and Nesle. At the latter place they 
crossed the Somme on the 19th, the French 
showing themselves and disappearing again. 
On the 24th they crossed the little stream of 
Temoise, and there saw the whole French 
host waitinpf for them upon the opposite side 
near the village of Agincourt, and so com- 
plotely barring the way to Calais that the 
English could not avoid an cjiga^ment. The 
battle took place on 8t. Crispin’s Day (Oct. 
25, 1416). The Frencli ai-my is believed to 
have been five times as large us the English, 
i|nd yet the engagement resulted in a ric- 
tory for the English almost the most complete 
that has ever been I'ecorded in history. 
The most important of the prisoners taken 
were D’Albret, the Constable of France, and 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, the poet, son of 
the murdered Duke of Orleans. In August of 
the following year the French, who had 
threatened Harneur, were decisively defeated 
at sea by the Duke of Bedfoid, the king’s 
brother. Despite these victories Henry 
clearly perceived that he could only hope to 
bring his schemes to a successful conclusion 
by an alliance with one of the two great 
parties into which France w’as divided. The 
traditional policy of England, her commercial 
relations with the Low Countries, pointed out 
the Duke of Burgundy as the object of nego- 
ciations. Tt is hardly probable that a per- 
manent alliance would have been made with 
this party had it not been for the murder of 
John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy, on 
Sept. 10, 1419. John’s son and successor, 
Philip the Good, immediately threw in his lot 
with the English. He brought with him all 
the party of the Burgundians, which included 
the people of Paris. The result of this acces- 
sion of strength was the Ti*eaty of Troyes 
between Henry, Philip, and Isabella, the 
Queen of France ^Charles VI. was at this 
time insane), in whi^h the Dauphin was ex- 
cluded from the inheritance, and Henry, on 
condition of his maiTying Catherine, the 
daughter of Charles VI#, was to receive the 
regency of France during th« life of the king, 
and the succession after his death. The treaty 
was signed on May 21, 1420, and the marriage 
of Henry and Catherine took place the follow- 
ing 2nd of June. The kings of France and 
Engliind entered Paris together in November, 
and the Treaty of Ti’oyes was wlemnly con- 
firmed by the Parliament of Paris on Dec. 10. 
Hour}' then returned to England, and entered 
London amidst immense rajoicing^ The 
Dauphin of coarse repudiated the l^'eaty of 
fkoyes, and he still had the eupport of the 


powerful pariy of the Armagnaos. In hlarch, 
1421, he gained the victory of Beaug6 over the 
English under the Duke of Clarence. This 
obliged Henry at once to return to France. 
Ho orove back the army of the Dauphin and 
entered Paris in triumph. He left it again to 
advance a^inst the army of the Dauphin, 
which lay Mfora Cosne. On his way he was 
attacked by a fever which terminated fatally 
at Vincennes on Aug. 31, 1422, in the 
thirty.fourth year of Hemy’s age, and the 
tenth of his reign. 

Jlenrici Quiuii Qmla, known os Thfi Chajy- 
lain's Aet;ouut (Eng. Bist. 8oc.) ; Ehahttin, Vifa 
et Oe»la Ben. K., and Ltbcr meirtcttn de Ben. V. 
(ed. Henme); ‘Williaiu of Worcester, itnnalee / 
Walsingbiini, Bist. Anglic, (Rolls Series) ; Titus 
Living of Friuli (he was an Italian in the ser- 
vice of the Duke of Gloucester), ri(« Hen, V. 
(ed. Hcarne) : Moustrelet, Chronuive ; Cardinal 
des Brsiiis, Chronique de Nonnauaie ; Le Bour- 
geois de Paris; Sir H. Nicolas, The Bailie oj 
; Brougham, J!?ii0laiid under the Bouse 
oj Lancaster; Liugard, Hist, of Eng. 

[C. F. K.'] 

Henry 'VI.j Kino (b, Dec. 6, 1421, s. 
Sept. 1, 1422, May, 1471). Tho rcig^ of this 
prince was the third act in tho historic drama 
of the house of Ijancaster, and that*^'hich was 
destined to witness the undoing of all that 
had been accomplished in the two previous 
reigns. Henry VI. was bora at AVind- 
sor, and was less than nine months old at 
tho time of his accession to the throne. 
Charles A^I., his grandfather, died a few 
months later. The regency of the two 
kingdoms, to which the young king was 
considered the heir, had been settled by 
Henry Y, The Duke of Bedford wmis ap- 
jwinted to the more arduous duty of govera- 
ing the English possessions in France, and of 
})ro6ccuting the war in that country, while 
the English regency was assigned to the 
Duke of Gloucester with (he title of 
Protector. Among Henry A\’s dying injunc- 
tions to his successor was to do all in his 
I)Owcr to maintain the alliance with the Duke 
of Burgundy, and this advice Bedford did his 
bc'st to cany out. At first he was eminently 
successful -in all his undertakings. The 
Dauphin (Charles VII.), who hoped to rally 
his party now that his greatest rival was dead, 
led his army into Burgundy. He was de- 
cisively defeated at Cievant, and the next 
year still moie decisively at Veraouil (Aug. 
1(1, 1424). The Duke of Bedford commanded in 
person at this great battle, which has been well 
described as a second Agincouri. Meanwhile, 
however, the Duke of Gloucester had con- 
trived, by espousing Jacqueline of Hainault, 
to alienate Biirgun(h^ from the English 
interests, and though Bedford did his best, ^ 
enormous concessions, to retain his fiiendshipi . 
it was not long before Philip passed over alto- 
^gether to the side of Charles A^II., and dvow 
with him the Duke of Britanuy. The Pope, 
too, at this time wrote an appeal to Bedford 
to desist from his attempts to force upon the 
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Freach. people a fiovemgn in defiance of the 
rights of succession, and the public opinion d! 
l&ope was steadily turning against the Eng- 
lish. It was at this juncture that Joan of 
came forward alleging her divine commission 
to rescue the country from its invader. At 
the moment when Joan obtained her first 
audience with Charles VII. the English Were 
in the midst of the protracted siepfe of. 
Orleans. Bedford had been induced, m op- 
position to his own jiid^ent, to undertake 
this operation with the view of carrying the 
war into the country t^^^yond the Loire, which 
adhered altogether to the party of Charles. 
All France had begun to look upon the siege 
of Orleans as decisive of the issue of the 
whole war. Joan made her way into the city on 
April ‘29, 14‘29, and nine days later compelled 
the English to raise the siege. The next act of 
Joan was to conduct the king to be crowned 
at Hheims, which she effected on July 17, 
aher having defeated the English at Patay 
in the preceding month. These events ended 
the achievements which Joan had pi*oclaimed 
it her mission to perform. She accomplished, 
Imwever, still more for the cause of France's 
deliveranie by her death.* Taken prisoner by 
the English at Compiegne on JSIay 23, 1430, 
she was carried to Kouen, unjustly con- 
demned for sorcery, and burnt in the May of 
the following year. But the effect of her 
achievements upon France did not pass away | 
with her %ath. The national spirit had been 
roused, ai5 the result v/as that the struggle 
became now a national effort to expel the alien 
invaders. From that time the cause of Eng- 
land was virtually lost. It is not necessary 
to follow in detail the stages of its decline. 
By the Treaty of Arras (Sept. 21, 1435), 
Burgundy finally threw in his lot with 
Charles, and the event is said to have been 
the cause of the death of Bedford, which 
shortly followed. The war dragged on witii 
diminishing hopes on the English side, and 
increasing discontent at home, for ten years 
more. In 1444 a truce was made between 
the two countries ; and in the following year 
a marriage was arranged between Henry and 
Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Anjou and 
Lonaine, and the nieca of the King of France. 

Henceforward, the interest of events abroad 
depends n?ainly upon the effect which they 
hfid upon public feeling at home — the degi'ce 
in which they embittered the different parties 
of English statesmen and tended tc bring 
about the Wars of the Roses, which aoon 
ensued. Two years after the king's marriage, 
the tWo rival statesmen, the Duke of Qlou- 
eester and Cardinal Beaufort, died. |Tho 
Duke of Suffolk now came to be the trMed 
minister of the crown. He had been cwfiy 
instrumental in bringing about the l&g’s 
t - marriage, and he was on that account the ; 
favourite of Queen lilargaret, by whont the: 
kbag was entirely governed. But as | the ( 
marriage and^^ queen herself be|^e | 


every day more unpopular in the oountfy, the 

g eneinl distriist of the duke kept, pace with 
is favour at court. The Duke of York now 
occupied, and with much more desert, the 
place in j^pular estimation that Gloucester had 
held a few years before his death, while the 
continued losses of the Ikiglish were attributed 
to the ti'eachery of Suffolk and ^he queen. At 
length Suffolk was, at the instance of York 
and his party, impeached of high treason, 
was bani^ed by the king, and seized and 
beheaded, probably by a pirate, in the course 
of his passage to the coast of France. He 
was succeeded by the Duke of Somerset in the 
queen’s favour. York was removed from the 
country by appointment as Regont of Ireland, 
and the defence of tho possessions in France 
was entrusted to Somerset. In 1450, a fore- 
taste of the civil war was experienced in the 
rebellion of the men of Kent, under Jack 
Cade, who called himself John Mortimer, and 
professed to be a cousin of tho Duke of York* 
After this rebellion had boon suppressed, 
York returned to England, with a lollowing 
of several thousand men, and insisted upon a 
reform of the Council. This was granted,, 
and the appeal to arms was, for a while,, 
deferred. 

Meanwhile, tho affairs of the country acrosa 
tho Channel had gone from bad to worse. 
There was no longer any question of retaining 
the more recent acquisitions. The most 
ancient possessions of the English in Franco 
were about to be lost—Normandy in 1450, 
Guionne in 1453. During the defence of tho 
latter place, tho bravo Lord Shrewsbury, his 
sons, and about thirty knights, fell in one 
engagement. In August, 1453, the king 
began ^o exhibit signs of mental alienation. 
It now became clear to all that, sooner or 
biter, the queen and Somerset on the one 
hand, and the Duke of York and his partisans 
upon the other, would appeal to the sword to 
settle their disputes; and tho noblemen 
throughout the country began to arm their 
retainers. York was appointed Protector in 
April, 1454. But in January of the succeed- 
ing year tho king recovered his faculties, and 
the appointment was, of course, annulled. 
The queen and Somerset now began to think 
of hiking vengeance upon York, who was 
obliged to retire to tho north. There he was 
joined by the most powerful among his 
adherents, and definitely took up anus, and 
marched upon London. On May 22, 1455, 
the army <^York encountered the forces of 
the king at St. Albons, and there was fought 
the first battle of the Wars of the Roses. 
Somerset was slain, and the victory remained 
with the Yorkists ; so that, on the ki^^ again 
becoming deranged, York was once more 
made Lord Protector. The war now slumbered 
for four years. It broke out again jn the 
autumn of 1459, when Lord Audle>\ with 
the king’s forces, was defeated by the iSarl of 
Salisbury at Blore Heath (Sept. 23). JBut on the 


^»proach of the king the Yorkiets were obliged 
tooimi^ and their leaders were attainted by 
the rarliament of Coventry in the following 
November. 8oon, howeyer>. they recovered 
their position, and entered Ixmdon in triumph, 
in July, 1460. Imn^iately after was fought 
the battle of Northalmton, in which the Inng 
was taken prisoner (Jufv 10, 1460). On Oct. 16 
the Duke of York, for the first time, laid claim 
to the crown. Meanwhile, the mieen had fled 
to the north, where she succeeded in raising an 
a^^^}^ York hastened to meet her, and on 
Dec. 30 was fought the battle of Wakefield, 
in which the army of York was completely 
defeated. The duke himself was slain, and 
his second son, the Earl of Rutland, was 
murdered after the battle. Edward, Earl of 
March, now succeeded to the claims of his 
father, and, after some indecisive engage- 
ments, the queen was decisively defeated at 
Towton (March 29, 1461), and again at Hex- 
ham (May 15, 1464). This brought the war to 
an end ; but Henry was again restored for a few 
months in 1471, through the influence of the 
Earl of Warwick. Warwick was, however, 
defeated and slain at Barnet (April 14), and 
the Lancastrians were, for the last time, 
repulsed at Tewkesbury (litay 4). On the 
22pd of the same month the body of Henry 
was exposed at St. Paul’s. It w^as very com- 
monly believed that he had been murdered 
the Duke of Gloucester, the brother of 
£!dward IV. • 

Chronicle of St. Alhann; Continuation of the 
Chmiide of Cropland (in Gale's Scriptoree) ; 
William of Worcester (Rolls Series) ; Stevenson, 
Ware of the English in France (Rolls Series); 
Ellis, Original Letters ; Rolls Parliament ; Pro- 
ceedings of Privy Council ; The Paston Letters^ 
with Mr. Qairdner’s valuable Introductions; 
Beligieux de St, Denys; Bourgeois de Paris; 
BrougLam, Eng. undkr the House of Lancaster. 

[C. F. K.] 

Kenry VII., Kino (b. Jan. 28, 1467, 
#. Aug. *22, 1485, (1. April 22, 1509), was 
the sou of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Rich- 
mond, son of Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman 
who had married the widow of Henry V. 
His mother, Margaret, was a great-grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt by Catherine 
Swjmford, whose offspring had been legiti- 
matised in 1397, but expressly excluded from 
succession to the thrbno. Henry VI. recog- 
nised his half-brothers of the Tudor house, 
and when Edmund Tudor died, soon after his 
son^s birth, Henry VI. took thb young Henry 
of Richmond unjder his protection. After the 
battle of Tewkesbury, Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
Pembroke, carried on his nephew to Britanny 
for safety. Edward IV. left no means untried 
to get Henr}' into his power. He tried to 
bri& the Duke of Britanny to give him up, 
* but the duke preferred to receive an annual 
subsidy for keeping watch over his important 

S liest. Richard III. sent a special envoy to 
ritanny to spy Henry’s doings, The Eng- 
1^ exiles mine and mors gathered round 
S[isr.-<-22 


Henry, and saw in him their only possible 
head. His mother and Bii^op Morton did 
their utmost to furnish him with money. 
On Christmas Day, 1483, a body of exiles 
took oath in the cathedral of Rheims to place 
Henry on the English throne, and he on his 
side, swore to reconcile the contending parties 
bv wedding Elizabeth of York, Edward IV.’s 
eldest daughter. It needed much patience 
on Henr}’’8 part to keep his party togetheif, 
and to overcome the obstacles which the 
French court put in the way of his prepara- 
tions. At length, on August 1, 1485, he landed 
at Milford Haven in Pembroke, and was 
welcomed by the Welsh as a compatriot. He 
advanced to ^iropshire, where he was joined 
by the Talbots. Richard III. ad\*anced to 
meet him, and the two armies came in sight 
near the little town of Bosworth, not far 
from Ashby-de-la-Zoiiche. The battle was 
decided by Lord Stanley, who joined Henry’s 
side. Richard Ilf. was sbiin and Henry of 
Richmond was the conqueror (Aug. 22). 
Still there were many difiicultios in his way : 
but he showed a resolute and far-sighted 
spirit. Ho was determined to reign as Eng- 
land’s lawful king, and not to assmine a sub- 
ordinate position by accepting any title 
through marriage with Elizabeth of York. 
The daims of the Ijancastrian house were not 
popular, and Henry could scarcely pretend to 
be a genuine Liincastriun. He took, howevei*, 
a victor’s right, and on the day qf the battle 
of Bosworth assumed the royal title. He 
advanced to London and had himself crowned 
l)oforo ho summoned Parliament in Novem- 
ber. The Act which recognised his accession 
made no mention of his claim, but simply 
declared that the inheritance of the crowti 
he, rest, remain, and abide in the most royal 
pors'^n of our now sovereign lord King Henry 
VII. and in his heirs.” It may be said that 
Parliament simply registered an accomplished 
fact. In January, I486, Henry VII. married 
Elizabeth of York, and soon afterwards mode 
a journey northwards to pacify his dominions. 
There was a futile rising of the Yorkists 
under Lord Lovel which was easUy put 
down, and was sternly punished. But Eng- 
land had been too long disturbed b\' party 
warfare for peace to come at once. In 1487, 
a young man, Lambert Sinmol, was trained to 
personate the Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke 
of Clarence, whom Henry VII. kept confined 
in the Tower. The impostor was welcomed 
in Ireland, and received aid from Flanders, 
where the Duchess 61argaret of Burgundy, 
sister of Edward IV., resided. He landed m 
England in June, 1487, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner at Stoke, and was after 
employed as a servant in the royal kitchen. 
This rising taught Henry VII. that he must 
mollify the bitterness of the Yorkist feeling, 
and he accordingly had Elizabeth crowned as 
his queen in November. He . also took 
measures to reduce still further the power 



of the great barons, though the baronage had 
been almost annihilated in the bloody battles 
of the Wars of the Roses. In 1487 Parlia- 
ment constituted a new commission of judges, 
chosen from the members of the Privy Coun- 
cil, with power to put down divers misde- 
meanours. Chief of these was the practice 
of maintenance, by which a lord comd bind 
to himself a band of retainers, who wove his 
livery, espoused his quarrels, and were too 
strong for the ordinary law courts to touch. 
1%is now court of the SStar Chamber outlived 
its original purpose, and became an abuse. 
Henry' VII.^8 policy was peaceful, and he 
did not aim at gaining glory for his new 
dynasty by foreign wariare. The daughter 
of his former protector, the Duke of Britanny, 
asked his help against France ; and the Eng- 
lish people were ready for war. Henry VII. 
used his people’s zeal as a means for raising 
large supplies, but only made a show of 
fighting, and, in 1492 made with Charles 
VIII. of France the Peace of Staples, 
by which he consented to be bought off 
by a large money payment of £149,000. 
A new pretender, a Fleming, Peter Osbeck, 
generall/’known as Perkin Warbeck, claimed 
to be a son of Edward IV., who had escaped 
from the hands of Richard HI. By the 
Treaty of Staples, Warbeck was expelled from 
France. He was, however, warmly supported 
by Margaret of Burgundy, and had many 
adherents 4n England. Henry VII. steadily 
pursued them, and punished them with re- 
morseless severity. After an unsuccessful 
attempt at landing on the coast of Kent in 
1495, 160 prisoners were hanged. In 149G 
Henry VJI. made a commercial treaty, 
known as “The Great Intercourse,” with 
Flanders, by which liberty of trading was 
aeoured, and each party undertook to esmel 
the other’s rebels from their territory. The 
obvious advantages of commercial intercourse 
overcame dynastic politics, and Flanders was 
no more a seedbed of plots against the Eng- 
lish monarchy. Warbeck took refuge in 
Scotland, where Henry VII.’s policy of 
conciliation was not yet able to overcome 
national animosity. Still it made so much 
progress that Warbeck was driven to seek 
ms fortunes in the field, and in September, 
1497, landed in Cornwall. As the royal 
troops advanced, Warbeck’s forces melted 
aw^, and he was taken prisoner in the abbey 
of Beaulieu. Warbeck made an attempt to 
escape from prison, and led the Earl of War- 
wick to share iu his attempt. In 14^ they 
were both executed, and Henry VII. ws at 
last free from any pretender to his tltrone. 
Henry VII. devoted himself to tho^f great 
object of establishing the royal poliw at 
home, and of raising the. English mot^ttrehy 
to a strong position in Euroj^n affhiri^ m 
lived economically, and seldom sumfiioned 
Parliament. He used benevolences id. mill 
xconey, and rigidly exercised aU tli oM 
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rights of the crown. He reduced the barons 
into complete obedience, and raised up a new 
class of officials. He succeeded in l^gihg 
Ireland into greater order and closer connec- 
tion with England. The Deputy, 8ir Edward 
Poynings, passed a law which made the Irish 
Parliament largely depAdeni on the Engli^ 
king. Henry Vll. steadily pursued the 
endeavour of bringing Scothnd into closer 
union with England, and in this he was helped 
by his alliance with France, which weakened 
its connection with ScotlandL In 1502, peace 
was established with Scotland, and Henry 
VII.’s daughter, Margaret, was given in 
marriage to the Scottish king James IV. 

In foreign affairs Henry VII. recog- 
nised a congenial spirit in Ferdinand of 
Aragon, and wished to restore on a firmer 
basis the traditional alliance between Eng- 
land and the Spanish house. A marriage 
was arranged between the Infanta, Cathe- 
rine, and Arthur, Henry VII.’s eldest son. 
It took place in November, 1501, hut five 
months afterwards Arthur died at the age 
of fifteen. Henry VII. and Ferdinand were 
both unwilling to lose the advantages of this 
connection. It was agreed that Arthur’s 
brother Henry should marry Catherine. The 
necessary dispensations were obtained, and 
Cathciine stayed in England, but the mar- 
liage was not celebrated till after Henry VII.’s 
death. The death of Queen Elizabeth in 1503 
left Henry VII. free to cany farther his 
policy of Continental alliances. He proposed 
to marry Margaret, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian, whose son Philip was Duke of 
Burgundy. By this marriage he iu’oi)Oscd, 
amongst other advantages, to secure posses- 
sion oi Edmund de la Pole, son of the Duke of 
Suffolk and Edward IV. ’s sister Elizabeth. 
A storm drove Philip of Burgundy on tho 
English coast, and Heniy Vll., in return for 
his hospitality, demanded the surrender of 
Edmund de la Pole, who was. imprisoned in 
tho Tower. Tho marriage with Mai*garet 
did not take plaf.*e, and Henry VII. spent his 
last years i^kae\'ising other marriages for him- 
self and his daughter. None of them were 
accomplished ; hut their object was to secure 
for his house a sure friendship both with Aus- 
trian and Spanish lines. Henry VII.’s finan- 
cial policy became mort) and more rapacious, 
and ho was skilful in finding ready instru- 
ments, chief of whom were Edmund Dudley 
and Richard Empson. When Henry Vlf. 
died on 4|Nil 22, 1509, he left England paci- 
fied and the royal coffers well fille£ He had 
done a difficult task with thoroughness and 
persistency. He gave England omer, peace, 
and pi'os^rity. He established fitoly his 
own house on the English throne. Ho secured 
its position by a system of alliances abroad. 
By the same means he protected English in- 
terests, and gained for England an important 
place in Euinpean politics without fighting 
single battle. His prudent use of the means 
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at his disposal won for him in after times the 
3iame (d ue ** Solomon of England.** 

Polydore Vergil, BUtorioa; Hall. 

CHronicIee/the Union tf tho HonoM qf York and 
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*Be2lvy VIll., Kino {b, June 28, 1491, 
. 7 . April 22, 1509, d, Jan. 28, 1547), was 
the son of Henry VII. and Elizal^th of 
York. He came to the throne a handsome 
and accomplished young man, whose acces- 
sion was hailed with joy as a relief fi-om tho 
severe and sombre rule of Henry VII. Hemy 
VIII. increased his popularity by prosecuting 
the hated instruments of his father’s extor- 
tion, Empson and Dudley, who were put to 
•death on a charge of plotting to seize the 
royal person. He intimated hie intention of 
carrying on his father’s foreign policy by 
•completing the marriage, which had long 
l)een deferred, with Catherine of Aragon, his 
brother Arthur’s widow. He longed to 
, plunge into an adventurous career of foreign 
^policy, for which tho troubled state of Euro- 
pean aHairs afforded every opportunity. Italy 
was the battle-field of the lival claims of 
the Empire, France, and Spain. The League 
•of Cambrai — for the dismemberment of Venice 
—had awakened the Pope’s jealousy against 
France. The Holy League was formed in 
1511 against Louis XII., and Henry VIII. 
gladly joined it. An English army was sent 
under tne Duke of Suffolk to co-operate with 
Spanish troops in the south of Finnce. But 
Ferdinand used it only for his own pui-poses ; 
he delayed any great operations, and the 
English suffered from the climate. Nothing 
was done in this campaign of 1512 ; but next 
year Henry VIII. arranged to co-opeinte with 
the German king, Maximilian, in Flanders. 
The bloodless Battle of the Spurs (Aug. 16, 
1513) secured the fall of Terouenne, and 
Toumai also was taken. Franco retaliated 
on England by stining up the Scots to break 
the peace which they had recently made with 
England. James IV. crossed the border with 
a large army, but was defeated and slain by 
the Earl of Surrey m the battle of Flodden 
Field. Tho yeai* 1513 was successful for 
Henry YIII.’8 ambitious schemes. But his 
allies were ready for a truce. Henry VIII, 
could not continue the war by himself. He 
made peace with Louis XII. in return for 
large sums of xnoney, and ratified the peace by 
.giving his sister Maiy in marriage to the old 
king. The death of James IV. of Scotland 
. left another of Henry’s sisters, Margaret, the 
queen dowager, regent of Scotland. But her 
.second marriage, with the Earl of Angus, 
made her unpopular, and afforded an opening 
for French intrigues. The death of Louis 
.XIJ. and tha.aocessiou ol Francis L in 1515, 


again led to European war, which was ended 
in 1518, by a confederacy between England, 
France, and Spain. 

Henry’s chief adviser was Thomas Wol- 
sey, who rose by his abilities, and showed 
his capacity especially by managing the de- 
tails of the campaign of 1513. Next year he 
was made Archbii^op of York, and Chan- 
cellor. He soon was created cardinal^ and 
made pap^ legate in England. His civil and 
ecclesiastical authority combined gave him 
a commanding position. He was devoted 
to the king’s service, and bent upon exalting 
the royal authority. He likewise upheld 
stoutly the authority of the Church, though 
ho wished to reform some of its abused. 
Above all he laboured to make England in- 
fluential and respected in European affairs. 
At home he exercised arbitrary power. From 
1515 to 1523 no Parliament was summoned, 
but money was collected by forced loans and 
benevolences. 

The death of Maximilian in 1519 raised 
the question of succession to the Empire. 
Hemy VIII. offered himself as a candidate ; 
but the contest really lay between Francis I. 
and Charles, grandson alike of Ferdinand and 
Maximilian. The election of Clwirles V. was 
tho beginning of a long rivalry between 
France and the house of Hapsburg. Both 
wished to secure the suppoii of England, 
and Wolsey enhanced tho importance of the 
English alliance by temporising between the 
two powers. Charleys V. condescended to 
visit Canterbury for a conference with Henry 
VIII. Francis I. arranged an interview on 
the plain of Ardres, with such magnificence 
that it was known as the ** Field of tho Cloth 
of Gold.” But in Wolsey’s eyes the interests 
of England could be better served by siding 
with Charles V., and in the war which fol- 
lowed, England saw its ally eveiywhere suc- 
cessful. France retaliated on England, as 
usual, by raising disturbances in Scotlwd, 
where the Duke of Albany attacked the Eng- 
lish borders. He was, however, outgeneralled 
by the Earl of Surrey, and in 1523 a peace 
for eighteen yeais was made with Scotland. 

In 1523 Henry VIII. had h^es of reviving 
the English claims on the French throne. 
But Charles V. had no wish to see his ally 
become too powerful. His object was to use 
the help of England to enable him to make 
a satisfactory peace with France in his own 
interests. Wolsey soon saw this, and the 
qlliance of Engbind with Charles V. began 
rapidly to cool. The complete success of 
Charles V. at tho bfittle of Pavia, in 1625, 
where Francis 1. was taken prisoner, show^ 
still more clearly that England had nothing 
to gain from her ally. Henry VIII. and 
Wolsc^' came round to the French side, and in 
1528 England declared war against Chiles V. 

During this period Henry VIH. was re- 
ed as a gay, pleasure-loving king, am- 
ua, and full of great schemes, wmoh he 
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was content to leave in the hands of, Wolsey 
to be Worked out. Wolsey’s hand was heavy 
on the people, and his taxation was arbitrary 
that he miaht raise adequate supplies. Heog^ 
Yin. stood aloof from these questions. He 
retained bis own popularity, and allowed all 
the res^nsibility and all the odium to fall 
upon Wolsey’s shoulders. The country was 
prosperous and contented under a strong 
government, and looked with fervent loyalty 
upon the king who secured their peace. But 
Henry VIII. had no mak heirs. All his 
ohildien by Catherine died in infanc}^ save a 
daughter, Mary. Uncertaintv about the suc- 
cession to the throne would again plunge 
England into a bloodjr conflict. Henry VIII. 
repressed all speculation about the future with 
sternness. In 1521 the Duke of Buckingham 
was condemned and executed as a traitor on 
slight charges of attempting to forecast the 
duration of the king’s life. But Henry VIII. 
was uneasy at the want of a male heir. His 
wife, Cathe)rine, was older than himself, and 
was sickly. So long as he remained in alli- 
ance with Charles V., Catherine had a political 
significance. On the breach, with Charles V., 
she became an obstacle in the way of the 
new policy. The marriage with a brother’s 
widow had sufficient irregularity to give 
pounds for a divorce, and a desire for 
divorce gradually took possession of the king’s 
mind. It became a determined object when 
the king fell in love with Anne Boleyn, a 
lady of Catherine’s court. Wolsey had 
favoured the divorce scheme in the interests 
of the alliance with France. When ho found 
that it was urged to make room for Anne 
Boleyn, he was dismayed, but none the less 
obeyed the king. The question was, however, 
an awkward one, and it was diflicult to find 
good reasons for urging it on the Pope. 
Clement VII. was cow^ by the sack of 
Rome in 1527, and was afraid of drawing on 
himself the wrath of Charles V. He con- 
sented to constitute Cardinals Wolsey and 
Campeggio commissioners to examine into the 
king^i plea, and the legates sat in London in 
1629. But the case was revoked to Rome, 
and Henry was left disappointed. Every 
effort was made to override or outwit the un- 
fortunate Catherine ; but her resolution 
loft the Pope no chance of evading the main 
issue, which was the validity of the dispensa- 
tion issued by a previous Pope. It is no 
wonder that Clement VII. hesitoted* 

The immediate result of Henry’s disap- 
pointment w&s the disgrace of Wolsev^ who 
^d so faithfully served his master tnlt he 
had no other friend. Wolsey was bright 
under the penplties of the Statute of Prittou- 
nire for having exercised the office of 
He died in November, 15,30, foreseeinf the 


fl^t questions that would arise, 
jcingr/’ he said, **i8 of royal spirit, 
a princely heari ; rather than he ' 
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want part of his appetite, he will hazaiff thr 



loss of half a kingdom.” Henry was reso^ 
lute for his divorce, and was still anxious to* 
obtain the papal sanction. In dragginyg 
before the world all the secrets of his domestic 
life, and showing openly his attachment to- 
Anne Boleyn, he entexm upon a career which 
led to momentous reiRlts. The Lutheran, 
revolt in Cermanv had done much to shake 
the foundation of the papal authority, and. 
Henry VIII. had shown his orthodoxy by 
writing against Luther, and receiving fromi 
the Pope the title of '^Defender of the 
Faith.” But the demand for reform was loud 
inside the Church, and Henry VIII. encou- 
raged the Parliament of 1529 to pass mea- 
sures for remedying clerical abuses. He tried 
to bring further pressure to bear upon the 
Po|^ by gathering opinions of the universities 
of Europe upon the question of the pax^al 
power to grant a dispensation for marriage 
with a brother’s widow. In 1531 he went, 
further, and threatened all the clergy of Eng- 
land with the penalties of Praemunire because 
they had recognised Wolsey’s legatine autho- 
rity. They l^ught off the royal displeasure,.^ 
but were driven m their bill to give the king^ 
the title of supreme head of the Church.^ 
Still the Pope did not give way, and next 
year Parliament was encouraged to continue 
the war against the clergy, and the payment- 
of annates or first-fruits to the Pope was- 
attacked. At last the king’s patience was 
exhausted, and in January, 1633, ho was. 
secretly married to Anne Bolejm. The Pope 
threatened excommunication, whereon an Act. 
was passed forbidding appeals to Homo. The- 
divorce question was then tried before the 
court of Archbishop Cranmer ; and Catherine, 
who refused to pl^, was pronounced contu- 
macious, and sentence was given against her. 
The Pope declared the divorce illegal. The 
breach with Rome was complete. Henry VIII.. 
had done what he could to avoid the breach 
but step by step he was drawn on until it wasi 
inevitable. The Parliament of 1634 finished, 
the work of separating the Church of Eng- 
land from the papal headship, and instituting 
it as a national church under the headship of ' 
the king. 

Henry VTII.’s chief adviser in these mea- 
sures was Thomas Cropiwell, who had risen 
to notice in Wolsey’s service. Cromwell 
wished to re-establish the royal power as su- 
preme over Church and State alike. The dis- 
content created by these sweeping measures 
was stent^ repressed. The Succession Act, 
which settled &e crown upon the children of 
Anno Boleyn, was made a test of loyalty. 
The royal supremacy was enacted l^y Parlia- 
ment, and it was hi^h treason to question that 
title. Cromwell’s spies and informers crowded 
the land. The monks of tihe Charterhouse-, 
perished on the scaffold for refosipg to admit 
the ro}'al supremacy* Sir Thomas More and 
Bidiop Filler were executed because the; 
could not conscieuflbus^ take oath that they» 
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hdartilv apmved of tbose cHanges. By these 
examples &e discontented were cowm into 
acquiescent. The royal supremacy, exer- 
cised by Cromwell as Vicar^General, was used 
ioT' clearing away seedplots of disaffection. 
In 1636 the smaller monasteries were visited 
and suppressed, and in 1539 the larger monas- 
teries were involved in the same fate. Their 
lands passed into the hands of a class of now 
nobility, who thus had a direct interest in main- 
taining the new state of things. The abbots 
disappeared from the House of Lords, and the 
Farfiamentar}' influence of the Church was at 
an end. 

There was no limit to the royal power, or 
to the subserviency of Parliament. Henry 
VIII. seems to have re^rded himself as 
beyond all recognised principles of human 
conduct. In 1536 Anne Boleyn was accused 
of unchastity, and was beheaded. Tho day 
after her execution the king married Jane 
Seymour^ Again the succession to the throne 
was altered by Act of Parliament. Henry 
yill. was even allowed to nominate his suc- 
cessor by will. But the king’s position was 
dangerous. In Ireland there was a serious 
rising of the Fitzgeralds. In Lincolnshire, 
an army of discontented folks presented their 
grievances. In Yorkshire, a more serious 
rising, “the Pilgrimage of Grace,’* was put 
down by the Duke of Norfolk. To guard 
against a rising of the old Yorkist faction in 
the west, the grandson of Edward IV., 
Edward Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, was 
executed as a traitor. By tho end of 1537, 
the disaffection created by the violent changes 
hsd been stamped out. 

Henry VIII. desired nothing more than 
the absorption into the crown of the powers 
previously exercised by tho Pope. But it 
was difficult to repress tho zeal of those who 
were inspired by the teaching of Luther, and 
discussea the doctrines of the Church with 
freedom. Religious change and doctrinal re- 
form spread more widely than Henry VIII. 
liked. He was willing to use it so far as it 
enabled him to make good his position, but 
no further. In 1539 Parliament passed the 
Bill of Six Articles, which asserted the chief 
points of the old system against the attacks 
of the Reformers. Cromwell was disposed to 
go further, and seek political advantages by a 
close alliance with the Protestant princes of 
Germany. In 1540 he negotiated Henry 
VIII.’s fourth marriage, with Anne, daughter 
of John, Duke of Cleves. His new wife dis- 
pleased the king; the German princes were 
too irresolute to be of any political service. 
Henry VIII. repudiated his wife, and aban- 
doned Cromwell, who was condemned by bill 
of attainder, and was executed. The king 
married Catherine Howard, niece of the Duke 
of Norfolk, and a reaction against Cromwell’s 
poUcy set in. Catherine Howard was, in the 
year 1542, convicted of misconduct, and was 
executed. Next year Henry married, as his 


sixth wife, Catherine Parr, widow of Lord 
Latimer; with her he contrived to live in 
peace.' 

The remainder of Henry VITT.’s reign was 
spent in war with Scotland and France, which, 
to his great annoyance, had renewed their old 
alliance. The young king, James V., married 
a French wife, and, in 1542, ravaged the 
borders ; but died in consequence of the if^o- 
minious rout of his army at Solway Moss. 
Still the French party prevailed in Scotland, 
and the English generals on the borders kept 
up a merciless system of plundering raids. 
Indignant against France, Henry again allied 
himself with Charles V., and, in 1544, cap- 
tured Boulogne. But Charles V. made peace 
for himself, and abandoned his ally. Still 
Henry VIII. carried on the war single-handed 
till, in 1546, peace was made at Boulogne, 
and France a^eed to pay a large pension to 
the English king. Meanwhile, Henry VIII.’s 
health was giving way, and his popularity 
had greatly waned. There was a secret strim 
between religious paHies, which only the 
strong hand of the king could repress. The 
Duke of Norfolk led the reactionary party ; 
the Earl of Hertford, uncle of the young 
Edward, heir to the throne, favoured the Re- 
formers. Norfolk and his son, tho Earl of 
Surrey, behaved so as to awaken the king’s 
suspicions. Henry VIII. was above all things 
careful that there should be no disturbance 
during the minority of his son. In December, 
1546, Norfolk and Surrey were suddenly im- 
prisoned. Sun'ey was beheaded, and Norfolk 
was about to share the same fate when Henry 
VIII. died on Jan. 28, 1547. 

Henry VIII. was by nature a highly-gifted 
man, of a strongly-marked character, which 
won the hearts of all. He attached his minis- 
ters to him as few rulem have ever succeeded 
in doing. Ho used their loyal devotion to the 
full, and then remorselessly abandoned them. 
He was above all things a king. No king 
had a higher sense of the privileges of 
royalty ; no king exercised them more jfully, 
or succeeded in obtaining for them a fuller 
recognition from his people. Henry is 
equally remarkable for what he did, and for 
what he abstained from doing. He clothed 
his own caprice in the forms of justice ; he 
elevated his own personal desires to pripciples 
of national policy ; he strained the Constitu- 
tion to its furthest point, but he did not break 
it ; he was a tyrant, but he clothed his tyranny* 
under the forms of parliamentary sanction; 
he so far identified himself with the general 
interest of his people, that they were ready to 
trust him with larger powers than any pre- 
vious king enjoyed. In his private life bis 
coarseness was strangely mixea with questions 
of the national welfare; and, the morality 
required from the ordinary man was set nsim 
in the case of the sovereign. £ver}i;hing 
was pardoned in a ruler who had a hand 
strong enough to maintain order, and who 





couM hdld a firm balance between contendii 
faction** Under Henry VIII. England 
throngh a great crisie without material cl 
of the constitution either of Church or State. 
A great revolution was accomplished with 
comparative peace. 

Calendar of Stale. Papert; Stow, Chronicle; 
Hotinsbed, Chronicle; Wriothe^ey, Chv<niiale 
(Cainden Society); Ca?eudi8li, Life of WoUeu; 
mrieh Littere (Parker Society) ; Strypo, Bcele- 
eiUutieal Menionale ; Lord Herbert of Cberbury, 
Lifk of Hein*y VIIL ; Focock, Records of the 
R^onnaftbft; Dixon, Hist, of the Church of Eng. ; 
Lingard, Hist, of Eng. ; J. S. Brewer, Keign of 
Benrp VIII . ; Froude, Hist, of Eng. and Divorce 
of Catherine of Aragon. [M. C.] 

Kdnry^ Piu.vcb op Wales (3. 1594, ef. 
1012), tho eldest son of James I., was a princo 
of great promise. It was for his benefit that 
lus father wrote tho rminual of conduct en- 
titled, Bmilikon Doroa, or The Royal Gift. He 
seems to have been very popular with the 
Scots as well as with the English, and owing 
to his violent dislike of Popery the young 
prince was tho hope of the Protestant party 
of England ; and his character and attain- 
ments ofiered high proipise. He died in 
November, 1612, from a fever probably 
brought on by over-violent exertions. The 
suspicion that he was poisoned seems to have 
been altogether unfounded. 

Bacon, In HenWcuin Principetn Wallim Enlo* 
»uni; Court and Times of James I. ; OorawalliB, 
Life of Prince Henry (Somers’s Tract II.); S. R. 
Ourdiuer, Hist, of Eng. 1 1603—1642. 

Honxy^ son of Henry II. (3. 1155, ef. 
'1183), was married at an early age to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Louis A^If. of France. 
His father had destined him to succeed him 
in ISngland, Normandy, and Anjou, while the 
rest of his dominions was to be divided 
between his other sons. In 1172, in pur- 
suance of this scheme, the young Henry was 
crowned king, and in 1173 was re-crowned 
with his wife. Next year Henry II,, anxious 
to make sopae provision for John, requested 
his elder sons to give up to their brother some 
few castles out of their promised shares of his 
dominions. The young King Henry refused, 
and joined the French king in the ^at con- 
federation he had formed against Henry II. ; 
but the allies were defeated everywhere, and 
Henry was only too glad to seek reconcili- 
ation with his father. But his intrigues 
continued both against his father and his 
brother Richard, his whole aim being to es- 
tablish an indei^ndent dominion for himaelf. 
In 1183 these intrigues ended in an open 
revolt in' which Henry and Geoffrey vtere 
ranged agamst Prince Richard and their 
father. A "miserable civil war ensuiw^jn 
the course, of which Heni^ died at Maml. 
Of his character Qiraldus v^mbrensis splltlcs 
in terms of high commendatioxi, which |the 
^cts of his life fail to justify. | 

Lyttelton, History of Henry IT. s, 5; 

V Mnxy, PuiNca ov Bcotlakd ^ 


was the son of David I. St^hen, soon 
after his coronation, conferred on him 
the fiefs of Northampton and Huntingdon, 
which his father repudiated, and at the Treatv 
of Durham, 1139, added Northumbria as well. 
Henry led a division of the Scottish army at 
the Battle of thO Standard, 1138. He died 
June, 1152, to the sorrow of all, for we are 
told by the chroniclers that he Vas a 
brave and able soldier, and walked like his 
father in the paths of justice and of truth. 
He married Ada, daughter of William de 
Warenne, Earl of Surrey. 

Renry of Almayne 1235, d. 1271) 
was the son of Richard of Cornwall, King of 
tho Romans. In 1263 ho joined the barons 
against his unde Henry III., and was taken 
prii^ner by the king, but in the civil war 
which ensued he fought on the royalist side^ 
and took part in the battle of Lewes. He was 
afterwards mven as one of the hostages to 
tho barons ^r tho performance of tl^e lilise 
of Lewes^ and was by them sent over ta> 
Franco to negotiate a new arbitration by ^ 
St. Louis. After tho defeat of the barons at ^ 
Evesham, Henry received valuable grants of 
land, and in 1268 accompanied his cousin 
Princo Edward on his Crusade. On his. 
return he was murdered at Viterbo in Italy 
by Simon nnd Guy de Montfort. 

Heptarchy, The, is a tern often applied 
to the English kingdoms which existed pre- 
vious to the time of Egbert. It has been 
used generally by most of the' historians of 
the 18th century, and is still a common toim 
in historical text-books. It is, however, in- 

S riate, as tho word Heptarchy (sTrrapxici} 
f means a government of seven persons. 
Besides this, it conveys the erroneous idea 
that there were in England from tho fifth to 
the ninth centuries, always seven independent 
kingdoms. This was very far from the case : 
there were often more than seven kingdoms 
and more frequently fewer ; but if every stato 
which at any time had a king of its own 
were to be reckoned, the number of kingdoms 
would very far exceed the number. Those 
writers who use the term Heptarchy, under- 
stand by it the kingdoms of Wessex, Sussex, 
Kent, Essex, East Anglia, Mercia, and North- 
umbria. [For the whole subject see Anolo- 
Saxon Kingdoms.] 

^ Herat is a citjr of immemorial antiquity, 
situated in Afghanistan on the high road from 
India to BMia, and Central Asia. Since the- 
foundation of the Afghan monarchy in the 
middle of the 18th century, Herat has been 
more or less sitbject to the claims pf Cabul ; 
and when in 1838 the Persians attejLpted to 
seize it, the ^ English helped the people of 
Herat to resist. The Afghans, under Lieut. 
Eldred Pottinger, endured a famous siege 
which lasted till the English Govmment 
sent a message to the, Shdi, informing, him 
that ^ occupation of Herat would be foU. 
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lowedjby" war, whereupon the Petoians raised 
the siege Sept. 9, 1838. In 1857 England 
compt^led the Shah to recognise the indepen- 
dence of Herat ; in 1863 it was definitely 
incorporated with Afghanistan. 

Sir W. Napier, AdrahUtmtion of Seinde, 

Barbavt or Cuerbury, Edward, Lord 
{K 1583,. d, 1648), was educated at Oxford, 
and, after travelling abroad, where he made 
the acquaintance of Casaubon and other great 
scholars, serving in the Netherlands under the 
Prince of Orange (161 5 — 1 6) , and visiting Italy, 
was appointed English ambassador at Paris' 
(1618). Seven years later he retired into private 
me, and devoted himself to literary pursuits. 
In the Civil War he ultimately sided with the 
Parliament, though at first somewhat inclined 
to the Boyalist cause. Lord Herbert*s chief 
historical writings are a History of Henry 
VIIL^ an account of the Expedition to the Isfe 
of Rhe (in which he defends Buckingham’s 
conduct), and a celebrated Autobiography, 
Lord Herbert also wrote several philosophical 
works, in which he laid down the principles 
of Deism. 

Herbert of Lea, Sidney Herbert, 
1st Lord (5. 1810, d, 1861), entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Wiltshire in 1832, and 
attached himself to the party of Sir Robert 
Peel and the Conservatives. In 1 84 1 the last- 
mentioned statesman appointed him Secretary 
of the Admiralty, from which office ho was, 
in 1845, promoted to be Secretary for War. 
In common with almost every other member 
of Sir Robert Peel’s government, he.changcd 
his view's with regard to the question of Pro- 
tection, and became an ardent advocate of 
free trade. On Sir Robert’s death, Sidney 
Herbert, in company with Sir .Tames Graham, 
Mr. Gladstone, and a few others, formed a 
party by themselves called “ Peclites.” 
When the Earl of Aberdeen became Premier, 
nearly the whole of the Peelites took office, 
and Sidney Hterbert once more became 
Secretary for War, but was not altogether 
successful as the head of this department 
at the breaking out of the Crimean War. 
When Lord Palmerston succeeded to Lord 
Aberdeen, Mr. Sidney Herbert w'as made 
Colonial Secretary. In 1869 he again became 
l^cretary of Stato for War under Lord 
Palmerston, and introduced some important 
reforms. In the midst of these labours Mr. 
Herbert’s health began to fail. He was 
called to the Upper House by the title of 
Lord Herbert of Lea in 1860. 

Kerbertf Sir Thomas (5. 1605, d, 1682), 
was a member of the family of Pembroke, 
and had distinguii^ed himself as a traveller 
when, on the outbreak of the Civil War, he 
joined the Parliamentary party. He was 
employed as commissary of Fairfax’s army, 
ana when Charles I. was betrayed by the 
Scc^h, lie was made one of the kin^s at- 
tendants. The Thmodia which he 
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published in 1678, nves a minute account of 
Oharles I.’s life du^ng his imprisonment. Ho 
was made a baronet in 1660, but took no 
farther part in public affairs, devoting him-, 
self almost exclusively to antiquarian re- 
searches. Sir Thomas Herbert published an 
acebunt of his travels in 1634, and this work 
has been subsequently reprinted. His account 
of Charles I.’s last days was re-published in 
1701 and 1813. 

Hereford first appears in history as the 
place where Bishop Putta settled (676), on the 
exercise of his episcopal functions after he was 
obliged to leave Rochester. Here, according 
to Dr. Bright, he may have acted as a kind of 
suffragan for Saxulf, Bishop of Mercia, though 
wo are not to consider him the first of a con- 
tinuous lino of bishops belonging to this see. 
Hereford was destroyed by Gruff ydd, of Wales, 
in 1055, but was re-foitified by^ Harold the 
same year. Its first charter dates from the 
reign of Richard I. (1189). 

Hereford, The Peerages of. The earl- 
dom of Hereford was held by William Fitz- 
Osbern, the Conq\icror’s Justiciary, and by his 
son Roger. Jn 1 140 the title was granted by 
the Empress Matilda to Milo of Gloucester, 
from whom it passed to his son, and then to 
the son of his daughter, Margery, wife of 
Humphrey de Bohun. Seven earls wore 
descended from the Bohun family, until its 
extinction in this branch, in 1372. In 1397, 
Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards king, was 
created Duke of Hereford, a title which be- 
came merged in the crown. In 1550 a 
viscounty of the same style was created for 
Walter Devereux, who was descended from 
Eleanor, daughter of the last earl of the 
Bohun family. Walter’s son was made Earl 
of Essex (1572), but in the next generation, 
Robert, tho famous Earl of Essex, was at- 
tainted and beheaded (1601). Hi8> son, 
Robert, was restored in blood and honours in 
1603, but died childless in 1646, when the 
viscounty of Hereford devolved upon his 
cousin, Sir Walter Devereux, in whose issue 
it still remains. 

Hereford, Humphrey db Bohitk, 10th 
Earl of (d, 1298), Lord High Constable of 
England, succeeded to his grandfather’s title 
and estates in tho year 1275. His father had 
been a supporter of Simon de Montfort, and 
tho son inherited the traditions of the Wojjiv 
nial party. This Earl of Hereford is chie^ 
remarkable for having headed the oppositidh 
to Edward I.’s demands in 1297, and refused 
to serve tho king abroad. It was in vain 
that Edward threatened or praydd, the earl 
and his fellow-baron, Bigod, stood their 
ground, and when the Council broke up 
raised a force of fifteen hundred cavalry to 
prevent the king from seizing the wool or 
collecting money. This contest led to the 
enaCtmm of statute He Tallagio non 
coneedeflib. Dr. Stubbs considers that Here- 
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ford's conduct on this occasion was not 'dic- 
tated by my strongly d^interested motive, 
but actuated by revenge for his imprison- 
ment in 1292. 


Husafordi Humphhex de Bohuk, 11th 
£ahl of (d. 13^2), was the son of |;he 
tenth earl, and married Elizabeth, the seventh 
daughter of Edward 1. He inherited soxne- 
thh^ of the spirit of his father, and was 
one of the Ordainers in 1310. Einht years 
later he was appointed one of the four earls 
in the permanent Council of 1318. In 1321 
he was forbidden to attend a meeting of the 
ag£[rieved lords, at which he meditated ex- 
posing his wrongs. His great cause of com- 
plaint was the power of the Despensers, who 
were threatening his influence on the Welsh 
Marches. In the same year he was the chief 
prosecutor^ the Despensers in Parliament, 
and was finally pardoned for the part he 
took in these proceedings. Next year he 
was slain at the battle of Boroughbridge 
(1322). 


Hdrosy, Legislation conceknino. Ac- 
cording to the canon law, heresy was a 
subject of ecclesiastical discipline. The sus- 
pected heretic was summoned before the 
bishop’s court, was examined concerning his 
opinions, and was required to submit to the 
parental jurisdiction of his ecclesiastical 
latiior. If convicted, he submitted, did 
penance, confessed his errors, and amended 
ms ways. The common law, in early times, 
took cognisance of heresy, but probably only 
in the case of those who were contumacious 
to their bishop, or relapsed after submission. 
Heresy was a subject of inquest at the 
therifw’ toum, and the punishment of avowed 
unbelief was burning. But in early times 
there were very few cases of heresy, and it 
did not cause any serious trouble till the rise 
of Lollardy. In the Assize of Clarendon 
heresy is noted, but heretics are treated with 
a leniency contrasting strongly with the 
legidation of later times. The Lollard 
preachers refused to obey the citations of the 
bishops summoning them to answer for their 
opinions. In 1382 a statute was passed enact- 
ing that commissions should be directed to the 
sheriffs to arrest persons certified by the bishops 
to be heretics, and to keep them in prison 
until they satisfi^ the Church. Ai'chbishop 
Courtenay drew up a series of fourteen pro- 
positions which were condenmed as heretical. 
Thekin^yby Toyalletter, empowered thebishops 
to imprison all who maintained the condemned 
propu^ons. The chief Lollard teachers] in 
Oxfm tried, fimd made submii 

But in the Parliament of 1383 the Co] 
petitioned against the st^te as not ha^ 
received their oonseni lloogh the ftai 
was not repealed, no further proof 
. taken under it, though in 1391 ArckJ^s^p 
<A^nde] proceed under the royal^i^ltmnf 


The spread xif LoUardy was,^ however^ a 
source of political as well as ocdes^btical 
discontent, and in 1401 a sovei^y repressivn 
statute was passed, De JSaretm Coinbm'endo (2 
Henry JV., c. 15). By this Act the bishop 
was empowered to arrest and impnspn, a 
heretic; he was bound to tr}*^ him witnin thi^ 
months ; he had power to imprison or fine him, 
if he were convicted ; if he i*efu8ed to abjure, 
ho was to be given over to the sheriff and 
publicly burned. During the session' in which 
this Act was passed, a Lollard teacher, Wil- 
liam Sawtre, was burned by the king’s writ. 
Even the powers given by this statute wei'e not 
found suflicient, and in 1400 the Commons 
petitioned the king to enact that all offlcei'S 
of the crown should make inquest for heretics 
and present them for trial before Parliaments 
Though the king gave his consent, nothing 
was done; possibly the archbishop objected 
to the confusion of. spiritual and secular 
jurisdictions. But the principle contained in 
this petition was turned into a statute by 
Henry V. in 1414. This statute expanded 
the law of 1401, and provided further that all 
justices should inquire after heretics, and 
deliver them to the ordinaries to bo tried by 
the ^iritual court. Heresy was now made 
an offence against the common law ; and the 
secular arm was not merely used to support 
the spiritual power, but had the duty of 
initiating proceedings against offenders. This 
statute seems to have been suflicient to sup- 
press LoUardy. The number of trials, how- 
ever, under all these statutes was not 
numerous, and the executions were few. 

With the outbi'eak of the lieformation 
movement, heresy again became a crime, and 
the use of the old statutes was revived. The 
executions for opinion during the sixteenth 
century' were carried out by virtue of them, 
and the legislation of that period was con- 
cerned rather with determining what was 
heresy than how heretics were to be tried and 
punished. By a statute of 1533 offences 
against the see of liome were declared not 
to be heresy. In 1539 the Bill of the Six 
Articles declared what opinions were here- 
tical. We need not foUow the variations in 
this definition during the two succeeding 
reigns. On the accession of Elizal^th in 
1559, former statutes were repealed. Heresy 
as a simple offence was visited by spirituiu 
punishment in a spiritual couii; contuma- 
cious or relapsed heretics, after conviction by 
a prorinciaj^nod, were handed over to the 
secular arm to be burned. At the same time 
heresy was defined to be such opinions as 
were contrary to (1) canonical senpture, (2) 
v.the four general council^ (3) future dbclara- 
’^^ons of Parliament with the assent of Con- 
^^vocation. Still Anabaptists were burnt 
under Elizabeth, and Arians under Jaines 1. 
fThe punishment of death for heresy was 
.abolisned under Charles II. in 1677, and the 
, heretic was subject only to -epclesiasticiil 
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oomction salute animse.’* An Act of 
1698 made aj^stac;^ or denial of Christianity 
ah' offence little to imprisonment. 

Stuhbs* Const. Hist., toI. iii.; Bepoi't of Heels* 
siosticol Courti Commission, Apiioudiz ; Black* 
•tone, Commentaries. [M. C.] 

Keratora (lit., the army leader) was 
the Anglo-Saxon title given originally to 
the commander of the army; but in later 
times it seeins (like its I^tin equivalent 
“ dux ”) to have become hereditary, and was 
sometimes used synonymously with the titles 
of “ealdorman” and “earl.” Heretoga is 
the word used in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
to describe Hengest and Horsa; whereas 
Cerdic and Cynric are called “ ealdormen.” 

See Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, in the Bolls Series, 
vol. i., i)p. 21 and 24. 

Kereward {d, circa 1073), called the 
Wake, was the son of Leofric, Lord of 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire. He seems to have 
fled from the country for some time after the 
Conquest, but had returned and was in pos- 
session of the Isle of Ely in 107 0. Hound him 
were soon gathered the bravest and most reso- 
lute of the English outlaws, Bishop Ethelwine, 
of Durham, Siward, and even Earl Morcar. 
Hcreward’s firat recorded exploit was the 
plunder of the monastery at Ely, which had 
Just received a now Norman abbot, Turold, 
from Malmesbury, The fame of his courage 
was now spreiid abroad, and we read of an 
unsuccessful effort made by the men of Berk- 
shire to join his camp. William there- 
fore determined to crush, in person, a 
rebellion which was assuming such largo pro- 
portions. Fixing his head-quarters at Cam- 
bridge, he commenced a regular siege, and 
forcSi the greater part of the defenders to 
yield (1071), but Hereward with a few fol- 
lowers broke through the enemies’ ranks and 
escaped. Legend asserted that he long con- 
tinued his predatory incursions against the 
monastery of Ely, and that he was in later 
times reconciled to William by the offices of 
his wife iElfthryth. According to Geoftrey 
Gaimar, William took him over to help in 
the reduction of Maine when that province 
revolted in 1073. 

Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. iv. 

XCeriot (a word derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon Hero-geat, war-gear) was the 
ri^ht of the lord on the death of his tenant to 
seize either the best beast or the best chattel 
of which the tenant is possessed at the time 
of his death. It originated from the fact 
that the lord used to lend his vassal horse 
and armour for life, which on the tenant’s 
death reverted to the lord. The custom is by 
some held to have been introduced into Eng- 
land by the Danes, and continues down to the 
present day on copyhold land, though cither 
the lord or the tenant can compel the extin- 
gidifliment of'theri^ht. Heriot differs from 




Relief, as it is paid out of the estate of the lasb 
tenant, not by the heir. 

Kermitaige Castle, in Roxburghshire, 
is the place where Sir Alexander Ramsay 
was starved to death by the Knight of 
Liddesdale (1342). In Jan., 1347, it was 
taken by the English. In later years it 
passed from the hands of the Douglases to 
the Earl of Bothwcll, who was visit^ there 
by Queen Mary, after he had been wounded 
in a border fray, 1561. 

KerriM, John Maxwell, Lord { d , 
1583), though at firat an adherent of the 
Lords of Congregation, became a supporter 
of ]Mary Queen of Scots, whom he warned 
in solemn terms against marrying Bothwell. 

On the queen’s escape from Lochleven, . 
Herries joined her at Hamilton, ai^ in com- ^ 
pany with liord Fleming, was sentws her am- 
bassador to Elizabeth, and subsequently acted 
as one of her commissioners at the inquiry of 
York. Ho was accused of aiding the Hamil- 
tons against the Regent MuiTay, but obtained 
an indemnity. Lord Herries was a subtle 
diplomatist, and no mean rival to such men as 
Lethington and Cecil. 

KerringS) The Battle of (Feb. 12, 
1429), was fought near Rouvrai between 
the English and the French. The English 
had been besieging the town of Orleans 
since the summer of the year 1428, and Sir 
John Fastolf was commissioned to conduct a 
convoy of provisions for the use of the' 
English army. The French made an effort 
to prevent its arrival at the besiegers’ camp, 
and attacked Sir John, who had only 1,700 
men under him, with very superior numbers. 

Sir John, however, entrenched his men 
behind the waggons, and succeeded in rout- 
ing the enemy, finishing their confusion by 
ordering a charge when he perceived that, 
his opponents were disorganised. This 
success seemed to have rendered the fall of 
Orleans almost unavoidable ; and, indeed, 
the town must soon have surrendered had it 
not been for the appearance of Joan of Arc.' 
The Battle of Herrings was so named from 
the fact that a large part of the provisions 
convoyed hy the Englfth troops consisted of 
salted fish for the use of the besiegers. 

Kertfoi^ was a place of considerable im- 
portance under the Anglo-Saxon kings. An ^ 
ecclesiastical synod was held there as early as ;?' ■ 
the year 673. It was the site of one of the, 
numerous castles founded by Edward the 
Elder in the first decade of the tenth <^tury. 
The castle was reconstructed, and* roxrifl^ 
after the Norman Conquest. It held out for 
Henry III. in the rebellion of the barons, and 
was captured by Louis the Dauphin, Dec., 
1216. The castle and earldom of Hertford 
were cpiif erred on John of Gaunt in 1346. 

KeFtftFd, Edward Seymour, 2no Eaia 
or (<f. 1621), was the son of the Duke of 


Somerset, Protector of England. On the ac- 
cession of Elisabeth, the earldom was revived 
in his favour (1559). Shortl;^ afterwards 
(1561) Hertford was imprisoned in the Tower 
and lined £15,000 for having secretly married 
Lady Catherine Grey, who was regarded 
by Elisabeth as a possible dangerous rivaL 
ijrchbishop Parker declared their union 
illc^, and the issue ille^timate. Hertford 
underwent a long imprisonment, and con- 
tinued in obscurity during Elizabeth’s reign. 
He was afterwards married again, and lived 
to extreme old age. • 

Korvoy^ John, Loud (5. 1696, d. 1743), 
second son cf the Earl of Bristol, succeeded 
to the courtesy title on the death of his elder 
brother in 1723. During most of his career 
he supported Walpole. In 1731 he fought 
a due Pulteney, on account of a Imel 
a^inst himself which Pulteney refused to 
disavow. Both combatants were slightly 
wounded. In 1740 he was appointed Lord 
Privy Seal against the wish of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and wo find him subsequently 
intriguing with Pulteney and Chesterfield 
apiinst. Sir Robert Watpole. In 1743 he 
distinguished himself by a speech against the 
Gin Act. Lord Hervey left behind him cer- 
tain memoirs of his own time, which form a 
most valuable addition to the history of the 
period of which they treat. He had the mis- 
fortune to offend Pope, who has branded 
him under the pseudonym of Sporus in the 
Jh-ologve to the Mires, 

Lord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of George IT, 
were first published by Mr. J. W. Crokerinl84a 

IBCszliaJIlf in Northumberland, was the 
site of a great abbey founded by Wilfrid in 
674 . Four or five years later he instituted it 
abii^opric. In 876, however, the town and 
abbey were sacked and burned by the North- 
men, and in 883 the diocese was annexed to 
Lindisfame. 

Hskhaaif The Battle of (May 15, 
1464), was fought during the Wars of 
the Hoses soon after the battle of Hedgeley 
. Moor, by Montague against Somerset and the 
remnant of the Lancastrians. The latter were 
totally defeated and Somerset slain. Henry 
IV. found a refuge in Lancashire, while Mar- 
garet and her son fled to Flanders. 

Keadiam, John op (Jl. twelfth century), 
was theauthor of the Continuation to the Bietory 
of Simeon of Durham. This continuation extends 
from 1130 to 1154, and is, for the most p4rt,a 
mere compilation. From the year 1139 td the 
end it is, however, much fuller, and is spemally 
valiihble for Northern transactions, though it . 
is not free from chronolomcal errorsl- It J 
seems to have been compiled toward# the ^ 
dose of the twelfth century^ John was ^or 
of Hexham, but beyond this fact no^ng ; 
seems to be known of his life. ; ^ f 

John of Hesbom'o Continualtion^^ iia^^ 
in Twjsden's 2)«c#m Scrtvforta 


Sagrlin, Pbtbu (5. 1600, d. 1662), 
educated at Oxford, and recommended by 
Laud for the ofiice of chaplain to the kiiig. 
During the Civil War he was stripped of hu 
property and forced to hide himself. In. 
his retirement he devoted himself to litera- 
ture ; and on tho Restoration he was restored 
to his benefices. Dr. Heylin’s chief his- 
torical vrork is entitled Oyprianus Angli* 
canus : a History of the Life and Death . « . o/ 
Archbishop Laud. He was also the author id 
A Short View of the Life of Charles and 
several other works. 

Kicks Beach, Snt Michaex. Edwabd 

1 5. 1837), was Parliamentary Secretary to the 
’oor Law Board from February till Decem- 
ber, 1868. In February, 1874, he took office 
under Mr. Disraeli ao Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. In 1878 he became Colonial Secretary, 
in 1885 Chancellor of the Exchequer aiid 
Leader of the Lower House, in 1886 Irish 
Secretary, in 1888 .President of the Board jpl 
Trade, in 1895 Chancellor of the Exchequer.^ 
In 1905 he retired from active political life, 
and was made Viscount St. Aldwyn. 

Kidagc was a tax anciently paid to the 
king for every hide of land. Bracton reckons 
it with carucage as an extraordinary 
imposition, and not as a regular sorvico or 
custom. Under Etbelred the Unready (994) 
the land was taxed by hides at the time of 
the Danish invasion, eight hides furnishing a 
man in full armour, and every three hundred 
hides a ship. [Hide.] 

Hide, The, was originally the extent 
of land allotted for the support of ono 
family. The size of the hide is a ques- 
tion which has given rise to the most 
various conjectures. Kemble has assigned it 
thirty-three acres, whereas Grimm gives the 
corresponding German hudoy from thirty to 
forty acres. But in later times the hide was 
reckoned at 120 acres. Dr. Stubbs has sug- 
gested that the different sizes assigned to the 
hide may be due to a confusion between a 
man’s snare in each one of four common 
fields and in the total, which would, of course, 
vary from one to four, or from 30 acres to 
120; but ho adds the warning that this is 
not by any means a full explanation, and 
that regard must be ^d to local custom. 
Under Norman and Plantagenet rule, when 
division into knights’ fees seem to have 
become more and more paramount, it is 
difficult t(^iscover that they bore any fixed 
proportion to the hide. In the Liber Niger 
de ScaceariOy the size of the knight’s fee varies 
from two and a half hides to six hides. Other, 
authorities have reckoned it as equivalent to 
eight, but probably it bore no. direct relation 
to the extent of land, but rather to its value. 
In Anglo-Saxon times the hide was used as a 
unit for rating and for estimation of a man’s 
social and political standing. The freeman 
with five hides and a bmrh-geat aeat ranked 
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as a thegn ; the freeman with forty hides as 
aneorl. 

PiolooM de Seaoeario in SMeot Charters; Stubbs* 
Const, Mist . ; Kemble, Saxons in England, 

Kigdaat Bali»k {d, 1364), a monk of St. 
Werburgh|8, Chester, was the author of a 
work entitled Folpehronieony a universal 
history and geography, divided into seven 
hooks. It is of no great value as an original 
authority, but as Mr. Gairdner says, its real 
intei*est lies in the view it affords of the 
historical, geographical, and scientific know- 
ledge of the age in which it appeared.** It 
was translated into English by John Trevisa, 
vicar of Berkeley, in Edward IV.’ s reign, 
and was one of the earliest works issued by 
Caxton (1480). Two years later the same 
printer brought out an, edition of Trovisa’s 
translation. 

The Polychronicon has been published in the 
Bolls Series with Trevisa's translation. 

High Clmrch. This term first appears 
about 1703 to designate that party in Eng- 
land which demanded the strict enforcement 
of the laws against Dissenters, and the passing 
of such additional measures as the Occasional 
Conformity BiU ; it was, in fact, practically 
synonymous with Tory. In more modem 
times, however, it is only used to denote those 
members of the Church of Enghind who hold 
oertain doctrines, and the name has by analogy 
been given to the party associated with similar 
doctrines in the seventeenth century. Under 
EHzabeth the majority of the bishops, and of 
the more zealous clergy, -were Calvinist in 
theology. Episcopacy was defended as a 
matter of expediency; conformity was only 
enforced for the sake of order, and because it 
was part of the established law. But towards 
the end of the reign, a party arose among the 
younger clergy, who ** met Calvinism by the 
assertion of its inconsistency with the ancient 
doctrine and constitution of the primitive 
Church, and the claim of a divine right for 
the Presbyterian polity by claiming a divine 
right for Episcopacy. They asserted against 
the individualism of the Puritan theology and 
worship, the reality of sacramental grace, of 
the power of absolution, of the authoritative 
Titual of the Church.” (Dr. Barry.) Of this 
school the most important writer was Bishop 
Andrewes (1666 — 1626), the most active prac- 
tical leader. Laud (1673 — 1645). It did not 
become prominent till the later years of 
James I. That king, though a firm supporter 
of Episcopacy, and of the established ecclesi- 
astical system, was of distinctly Calvinist 
sympathies. But his love of order tended to 
make him favour the gi*owing party ; and in 
1616, Laud, its loader at Oxford, was ap- 
pointed to the deanery of Gloucester, to put 
4inendto the irregularities in the cathe^l 
worship, which the Calvinist bidiop of that 
.-«ee had allowed. Ho at once caused the 
communion table to be removed from tiie 


middle of the choir to the east end of the 
chancel, and placed << altarwise.” But his 
example was not largely followed ; and it was 
not tul 1622 that Laud gained much political 
^wer. In that year he had taken part in a 
discussion with the Jesuit Fisher, on the 
relative claims of the English and Roman 
Qmrehes, in order to prevent if possible the 
conversion to Rome of Buckii^ham*s mother. 
His ability then secured for him considerable 
influence over Buckingham, and access to 
Prince Charles, to whom, upon his accession, 
he became chief advisor in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters. The new teaching rapidly spread; in 
its protest against the dogmatic definitions of 
Calvinism on predestination, it resembled, and 
was doubtless influenced by, the Arminianism 
of Holland; so that, in spite of their pro- 
tests, the term Arminian was generally ap- 
plied to the members of the partyf In 1624 
a reply by one of them (Montague) to a 
Roman Catholic pamphlet, wherein he had 
denied that the popular Calvinist doctrines 
wore the creed of the Church of England, 
called forth a remonstrance from the Com- 
mons. Montague, however, gained the king’s 
sympathy, and wrote a second book, Appello 
Vmaremy to explain the same principles. The 
movement represented by Montague was, 
however, almost entirely a learned movement ; 
it had little hold upon the country gentry or 
town traders, and irritated them by exalting 
the royal prerogative. In 1625 the ComAons 
attacked the second book, and Jklontague was 
committed for a short time to the curtody of 
the Sergeant. But Charles was now king, 
and Laud was supreme in Church matters. 
Laud was requested to draw up a list of or- 
thodox and Puritan clergy, that preferment 
might bo reserved for the former; and in 
1628 Montague became Bishop of Chichester, 
and Laud himself Bishop of London. In the 
previous year. Dr. Cozins had prepared for 
the use of the queen’s attendants a book of 
devotions, which gave to the new teaching an 
expression startling to tho ordinary English- 
man of the time : and the declaration prefixed 
to the Articles in 1629, which was intended" 
to put an end to controversy, still further* 
annoyed the Puritan clergy. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1628 — 29 the storm broke, and one of 
the celebrated three resolutions of 1629 was 
to the effect that “whosoever shall bring in v. 
innovation in religion, or seek to extend/!^' 
Popery or Arminianism, shall bo reputed a ^ 
capital enemy to this kingdom and the com- 
monwealth.” Undeterred by this expression 
of national feeling, I^aud, now archbishop, 
revived in 1634 the disused right of metro- 
political visitation, and everywhere caused 
the communion table to be removed to 'the 
east end, fortifi^ by a decision of tile king 
in Privy Council, which was of more than 
doubtful log^ty. Laud*B action aroused 
bittor'opppsition among the clerj^, and was 
one of the' main causes of the Ci'm War. 



The Act of Uniformity of 1662 almost 
completely removed from the English Church 
the Fui’itan element ; at the same time the 
country gentry rallied round the Church, and 
Anglo-Catholic teaching no longer met with 
the opposition it had encountered in the first 
half of the century*. But as the Church had 
identified itself with the doctrine of passive 
obedience, it was with great reluctance that 
the main body of the clergy took the oath to 
William III. ; eight bishops and 400 clergy 
preferred to suffer deprivation, and crea^ 
nonjuring schism. But though the 
Church was thus weakened, legitimist feeling, 
associated with the doctrine of non-resistance, 
revived under Anne, who was known to 
favour the Tories and the claims of her 
brother, the Old Pretender. A bitter warfare 
of words ^began between High and Low 
Church, the hitter term meaning the Whig 
clergy, most of them Iiatitudinarian, with a 
few Calvinists. Swift declares, our State 
parties, the more to infiame their passions, 
have mixed religious and civil animosities 
together, borrowing: both their appellations 
from the Church, wuh thd addition of ‘ High ’ 
and ‘ Low,’ how little soever the disputes 
relate to these terms.” The tide (quickly rose ; 
in 170o Hoadley, preaching against the doc- 
trine of passive obedience, was condemned by 
the Lower House of Convocation; and in 
17 IQ 1 the impeachment of Sacheverell, for his 
sermon on non-resistance, brought about tho 
victoxy of the Tory— the High Church 
party. Their period of power (1710-^14) 
was marked by the passing of the Occasional 
Conformity and Schism Acts, by tho building 
of fifty new churches in London, and by the 
temporary withdrawal of tho Ee^um Donum 
from the Irish Presbji:erians, But the poli- 
tical ill-success of Tories and Jacobites re- 
acted on the Church, and when Convocation 
was prorogued in 1717, and not again allowed 
to meet, tho clergy were unable to create any 
popular movement in their favour. During 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
-the majority of the bishops were Whig and 
Low — i.e.f Latitudinarian, while the mass of 
tho clergy were Tory and High. But the old 
doctrinal questions ceased to be discussed; 
popular preaching concerned itself with mo- 
rality, and theological controversy touched 
rather the foundation of Christianity than 
its superstructure. Soon after tho beginning 
of (xoerge III.’s reign, however, the Puritan 
remnant in the Church were roused to fresh 
life by the Wesleyan movement, and by the 
beginning of the next century, the Evai^- 
lical party had gained a preponderatingim- 
fluence in the Engli^ Church. | 

It was under these circumstances that Ihe 
Tractarian movement began at Oxford^ in 
1833. It was thought by sevenil thatphe 
only way to meet the ecclesiastical ehawes 
thiwtened by the Whigs (it was the yeaf^of 
the suppression of ten In^ bishoprics) j#a8 


to fall back on the teachix^ of the seventeenth 
century English divines. The **real founder** 
of this party, according to Dr. Blunt (see 
article on High Church in Diet, of Sects and 
Sehools of Thought) was Hugh James Eosov 
who was soon joined by J ohn Henry Newman, 
John Keble, Edward Bouverie Pusey, Hurrell 
Froude, William Palmer, and Isaac Williams. 
These commenced the series of Tracts for the 
Tiinesy which brought about a rapid increaso 
of their numbers, and excited the fiercest 
opposition. In 1841, the Itsmonstranes of 
lour Tutors (including A. 0. Tait, afterwards 
archbishop) led to the condemnation by the 
Hebdomadal Council of Newman’s Tract No. 
90. Four years later Mr. Ward was censured, 
for a treatise by the Convocation of the> 
University of Oxford, though the proctors 
prevented Newman’s name being included. 
In 1845 Newman joined the Eoman Church. 
In spite of this and other secessions, the 
party continued to spread. In the Denison' 
case (1856) a sentence of deprivation pro- 
nounced by Archbishop Sumner vljmtl a cler- 
gyman for certain teaching as to tho Eucharist, 
was reversed by the Judicial Committee of the- 
Privy Council, though on technical grounds ; 
and in the Bennett ease (1872), high sacra- 
mental teaching was distinctly declared per- 
missible. The revival of Anglo- Catholic- 
doctrine had been accompanied by a renewed. 
interest in arehscology, and by improved, 
occlesuistieal architecture, under the infiueriC6’ 
of Pugin and Scott. Tho Public Worship* 
Eegulation Act, 1874, failed to suppress the^ 
return to pre-Ueformation usages known as* 
“Eitualism,” though several clergymen were 
imprisoned under it. Archbishop Benson’s 
jud^meht in the Bishop of 'Lincoln’s case 
(delivered Nov. 21, 1890; confirmed on ap- 
peal to Judicial Committee, Aug. 2, 1892) haa 
increased the latitude permissible in ritual. 


For the best account of the seventeeuth cen- 
tury movement will be found in Gardiner, Hist, 
Eng.. 1603— 1S42. See also Blunt, Refvrmatim. 
of Church of England, ii. ; Church on Andrewes 
in Masters tn Eng. Theolop ; Mozley on Laud, 
in his Essays. The most choracteristio wxitiiij^s 
of the time are Moutatfue, ilppello Cixsaremi 
(1625) ; Pryiine, Survey of Mr, Cozins his cozen* 
%ng devotions (1628) ; Heylin, Coal from thsAUar, 
reE»lied to in Williams, Holy Table, Name, and 
Thing (1637) ; Laud, Dim; Prynne, Canterbury's- 
Doom (1646). For the eighteenth century, see. 
Macaulay, Lecky, and Abbey and Overton,. 
Eng, Church of Eighteenth Century. For the- 
nineteenth, J. A. Fronde, The Oxford Counter- 
Reformation, in Short Studies, 4 ser. ; Tracts for 
the ISvnia' (1833—1841) ; Palmer, Narrative of 
Events (1843) ; Ward, Ideal of a Chrieiian Church. 
(1844): Newman, Apologia (18^; Coleridge,. 
Memoir of Keble (1^) ; Ashwell and Wilber- 
force. Life of Bishop WUberforee j Mozley, 
Rsmtniscencee of Oriel ; Stanley, Eseaya (m Church' 
and State ; Church, Oxford Movement, 

High Commissioni Tm Ooubt ov, 
wit the name given to a judicial committee 
instituted in the reign of Elizabeth to in- 
Testi^te ecclesiastical cases. Edward VI.. 
and Mary Itcquehtly had rcoonne to tho« 



of eKoroiving their jurisdiotion in aooie- 
eiuatioftl matters through special commie- 
eionere. General commissions were issued 
by Edward in 1649 and 1561 to a number of 
jK)yal oouncillors, theologians, and lawyers, to 
inquire into hermy and nonconformity, and 
n somewhat similar commission appeared in 
1657» though in this case it was restricted to 
inquiry, and further action was left to the 
bishops’ courts. The statute (1 Eliz., c. 1) 
restoring the royal jurisdiction in matters 
ecclesiastical empowered the queen to nomi- 
nate commissioners to exercise this power; 
accordingly two months later (July, 1669) a 
commission was directed to inquire, ** as well 
by the oaths of twelve good and lawful men, 
Hs also by witnesses, and other way» and mean* 
ye can devise^' into offences against the Acts 
of supremacy and uniformity, heresy, adult- 
eries, and other ecclesiastical crimes. The 
eubsequent commissions were drawn on the 
model of this one. In the reign of James I. 
frequent disputes arose with the common-law 
courts as to the limits of the power of the 
High Commission; in 1611 Coke laid down 
^hat it had no right to fine or imprison, except 
in cases of heresy and schism. During the 
whole of its existence the court busied itself 
in enforcing uniformity. The court was 
abolished by Act of the Long Parliament 
(July, 1641). In spite of the Act of 1641, 
and that of 1661, confirming it, James II;, in 
July, 1686, created a new Court of Com- 
mission for ecclesiastical causes. It was 
Abolished by the Bill of Rights. 

The main authority is Stubbs, in of 

Eccles. CowrU Commission (18881 p. 49. For 
other commissions not there mentioned, see the 
Calendars of Domestic State Papers; that for 1647 
>80. pp. 208, 868, 671; for 1581-90, 194, 242; for 
1601-8, 610. Burnet, Hist, Rtf (ed. 1681), p. 811 ; 
Neal, Hist, of Puritans^ p. 274 ; Gardiner. HUt, 
Eng.t ii. 123 ; Macaulay, Hist, of Eng. ; Evelyn, 
Diary, July 14. 1686. 

High Court of Justice, The (Ireland), 
was established in 1662. It was intended 
that it should try all Catholics who had shed 
Protestant blood, otherwise than in open 
battle, since 1641. Altogether some 200 
persons were convicted. 

High TroMon. [Tbbabon.] 

• 

HighlaJlds. The, of Scotland, in a 
etrictly geographical sense seem to commence 
in the south near Loch Lomond, and thence to 
be separated from the Lowlands by the great 
valley of Strathmore. But from an historical 
point of view the word must be considered to 
•embrace the Celtic-speaking part of Scotland. 
In the eighth century there appear to have 
been seven provinces, each of which was ruled 
•over by its own ri, or kii^, who had a sub- 
king dependent on him. The names of these 
provinces (with the sub-provinces also), solar 
as can now be ascertained, were (1) Angus 
and Meams, (2) Athole and Cbwrie, (8) 
Stialheam sm Jientei^, (4) Fife, (6) liar 


and Buchan, (6) Moray and Ross, (7) Oaith- 
ness. Under the kings of Albah and of Sootia 
(889*1092), we have still seven provinces 
bearing more or less relation to the earlier 
seven. At this period these provinces are no 
longer ruled by kings and sub-kings, but each 
has its own mormaer, or great steward. Mean- 
while, in the extreme north, Harold Harfagr 
had, about the year 889, given the Orkneys to 
Jarl Sigurd to be held subject to the Kii^ of 
Norway. By about the year 969, the Earls 
of Orkney had conquer^ all the country 
north of the Spey. But when Sigurd ii 
Orkney was slain at the battle of Clontarf 
(1014), while the Orkney Isles passed to his 
elder sons, to be held of the King of Norway, 
we read that his younger son, Thorfinn, was 
sent to Malcolm’s court, and there invested 
with the jarldoms of Caithness and Sunder- 
land. But Moray and Ross now fell off from 
both Norse and Scotch dependency, and mre 
ruled by their own ri, Fiiueikr. By the time 
of Duncan’s accession (1034) Thorfinn had 
united the Orkneys to his ori^nal jarldom of 
Caithness, and the Scotch king attempted to 
confer the latter province on his nephew 
Moddon, and even went so far as to support 
bis right by arms. It was on this occasum 
that Macbeth, the Mormaer or Ri of Caith- 
ness, desertod, and perhaps murdered the 
Scotch king (1040). Scotland was now 
divided between Thorfinn and Macbeth. It 
was probably on the death of Thorfinn {eirea 
1057) that Duncan’s son, Malcolm Caomore, 
was able to drive back Macbeth. About the 
same time the other earldoms of Thorfinn, 
with the exception of Caithness, seem to have 
been recovered by their native monnaers sub- 
ject probably to vdgue claims on the part of 
Malcolm as ardri or head-king. It is during 
•the years 1107 and 1124, when Malcolm’s 
son Alexander was reigning over the Celtic 
part of Scotland north of the Forth, that we 
come across the first mention of the seven 
earls— four of whom certainly, and probably 
all seven, represented the old mormaers who, 
having lost their original title of ri, were now 
changing their later one for the Latin comes. 
During the reign of David I. (1124*63) 
Moray, which rose in rebellion under its 
mormaer, Angus, was far more firmly thui 
ever united to the Scotch crown. Rost was 
thoroughly subdued by William the Lion 
1179, though an attempt was made a ' 
years later to separate the districts north of 
the Tay from the rest of Scotland by setting 
up a new king, who combined in his own 
person Norse blood with that of Malcolm 
Canmore. After the suppression of thU in- 
surrection (1187) William forced Harold, 
Earl of Orkney aiM Caithness, to acknowledM 
his dependence on the Scottish king as reg^uras 
the half of the latter province vv the pay- 
ment of 2,000 merks fl202); whue Suuer- 
)and; the other half, ultimatelv became an 
earldom in the family bl De Horavia, oiroa 



1230. On death of the last Norwegian 
fSarl of OaitnnesB, in 1231, his lands were 
divided between the last-mentioned family 
and that of the Earl of Angus. Lastly, about 
the ^ear 1222, the sole remaining Celtic 
province of Argyle seems to have submitted 
to Alexander II. But, though the whole 
county was now nominally subject to one 
yet there was a broad line of demarca- 
tion between that part of Scotland which had 
become thoroughly feudalised, and had been 
so long subject to the head king at Scone or 
Edinburgh, and the Celtic-speaking districts 
of the north and west. In 1411, Donald, 
Lord of the Isles, who claimed the earldom 
of Moray, was defeated by the Earl of Mar 
at the great battle of Harlaw, which seems 
to have finally checked the dangers threatened 
by the growth of this Celtic and Highland 
power. From this time onwards the in- 
cursions of the Highlanders on the Lowlands 
were limited to occasional plundering raids. 
Tfil the eighteenth century the Highland 
districts remained a province inhabited by an 
alien and semi-barbarous people ; and though 
nominally part of the bSngdom of Scotland, 
it was in fact ruled by the various tribal chiefs 
under their own laws and customs. In the 
wars of the seventeenth century, the High- 
landers were easily enlisted on the side of the I 
Stuarts against the Covenanters; and they 
made the last stand both under Montrose and 
Dundee. After the suppression of the re- 
bellion of 1715, a determined attempt was 
made to break up the tribal organisation. An 
Act was passed (1724) ordering the High- 
landers to be disarmed, and the disarmament 
was effected by General Wade (1726). Tho 
same officer also completed between 1726 and 
1737, the great military roads through the 
Highlands, by means of which, together with 
a chain of fortified military posts, a vigorous 
police was established and plundering stopped. 

A happy idea was conceived of utilising the 
military instincts of the Highlandera for the 
service of the country, and regiments of 
Highland troops were embodi^ in the 
regular army [Black Watch]. In 1746, the 
national dress was prohibited in the High« 
lands by Act of Parliament (19 Geo. II., c. 39, 
repealed 22 Geo. III., c. 63). Under the 
influence of these measures, the Highlands 
. gradually became as peaceable and orderly as 
the rest of Scotland, and by the beginning of 
the nineteenth century litHe was left to mark 
their distinctive character except the tor* 
viral in many districts of the native language. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland; J. H. Burton, iiat, 
of Sootlmd: IB. W. Bobertsom Scotland #d€r 
Her Early Kingoi Macaulay, Juist, of Bnglmd; 
Leeky, Mitt, of Mngland in iht Eightmth 
Century. [T. A. Ap 

. Rowlaki), IST Lord (5. 

w 1842), a son of Sir John Hill, a Shr6|»8Ke 
' ; baimet, was educated at Chester, and atmx* . 
'teen entered the army. • He was senf ' as 


86 cretar 3 r of a diplomatic mission to Genoa, 
whence he proce^ed to Toulon, and acted 
during the sie^ as aide«de^mj» to Lord 
Mulgrave, and afterwards to Sir David Dundas. 
He was wounded, and, retunung to England, 
was soon promoted to be lieutenant-colonel 
of the 90th, with which he went to Egypt. 
In the battle of Alexandria he was severely 
wounded. In 1805 he became a major- 
general, and was despatched to the Peninsula- 
on the first outbreak of war. He served at 
Rolica and Yimeiro, and at Corunna com- 
manded Sir John Moore’s reserve. In 1811 
ho succeeded to the command of General 
Paget’s corps, and continued to be one of 
Wellington’s most trustworthy officers. He 
was present in high command at nearly all 
tho battles of the war, and always acquitted 
himself well on the many occasions on which 
Wellington entrusted him with a separate 
command. After his success at Almarez, 
where he destroyed the enemy’s works after a 
most desperate resistance, ho was raised to the 
peerage (May, 1814). He afterwards served 
at Waterloo, and was personally thanked 
by Wellington for his services there and 
elsewhere, and was second in command of tht 
army of occupation in France in 1816. He 
was appointed commander-in-chief in 1828. 
He was a bravo and able soldier, beloved 
and entirely trusted by his men, to whom 
his rebitions are best understood by the 
nickname which they gave him of Daddy 
Hill.” 

Alison, History of Europe; Sir W. Napier, 
Peninsular War. 

Kill, SiK Rowland (6. 1795, d. 1879), was 
bom qt Kidderminster. In early life he 
was a schoolmaster. His attention had been 
directed to the question of Australian coloni- 
sation, and, as secretar)’^ to Gilbert Wakefield’s 
scheme for settling that country, he wrote a 
pamphlet on Some Colonies, It was in 1837 
that he issued his paper on The Postage Sgs^ 
tern. By a careful series of investigations 
and calculations, he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that, as the chief expenses of letter- 
carrying were not in the carriage itself, but in 
the distribution of the letters, the distance 
might be disregarded, and a uniform charge 
made for the conveyance of all home letters 
to any distance. He also showed how the 
almost nominal charge of one penny for every 
half ounce would, in view of the great increase 
in correspgpdence likely to ensue on such a 
reduction of cost, }ueld an ample profit on the 
transaction ; and, at the same time, he sug- 
gested the use of postage-stamps. Despite 
the opposition offered to so entirelj^novel a 
. scheme, a committee was appointed by the 
House of Commons to inveirtigate the ques- 
tion (1838) ; and when Rowland Hill’s pro- 
posals received its approbation, a bill was at 
once brought in for carrying out the new 
project (1839). On Jan. 10, 1840, the penny 
i rate was inaugurated* Rowland Hiu waa 
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appoinidd to an ofiSce in the Treatur}-, for the 
purpose of superintending the execution of 
jhiB reforms, but had to retire in 1842, when 
the Liberals were out of office. In 1846 he 
was presented with £13,000, as a mark of 
public gratitude, and when the Liberals 
returned to office, the same year, he was 
made seoretary to the Postmaster-General. 
In 1860 he was knighted, and when, in 1864, 
he resided through ill-health, he was allowed 
to retain his full salary of £2,000 a year. 

Soadljt Benjamin, successively Bishop 
of Bangor, Hereford, Salisbury, and Win- 
Chester (b, 1676, d, 1761), was educated at the 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge. When he removed 
to London he appeared as the antagonist of 
Calamy on the question of conformity, and of 
Bishop Attorbury on that of non-resistance. 
He was a staunch Low Churchman. In 
1705, Hoadly was attacked in the House of 
liords by the Bishop of London for having 
advocated the duty of resistance and counto- 
nanced rebellion, in a sermon preached before 
the Lord Ma 5 ^or. Burnet, in reply to this 
speaker, told him that he was tho last person 
who ought to complain of tho sermon in ques- 
tion. A few years later Hoadly was one of 
the most prominent opponents of Dr. Sacheve- 
rell. In 1715 he was appointed Bishoji of 
Bangor, and next year published his famous 
tract against the Nonjurors, This was 
quickly followed (1717) by the issue of his 
sermon on tho Kingdom of Christ, printed by 
royal command. Both these works wcro de- 
voted to questioning tho divine authority of 
tho king and the clergy, an<l were tho occa- 
sion of the famous Bangorian Controversy. 
The matter was at once taken up by Convo- 
cation, and led to such wrangling and discord 
that this body was suddenly prorogued by tho 
government. From this time (1717) till tho 
year 1852 Convocation was allowed to meet 
only as a matter of form. Dr. Hoadlcy was 
translated to the sees of Hereford, Salisbury, 
and Winchester in the years 1721, 1723, and 
1734 respectively, and died at Chelsea. 

SobboS) Thomas (b. 1588, d. 1679), was 
educated at Oxford, where he took his degree 
as Bachelor of Arts in 1608. Tho same year 
he was appointed tutor to the eldest son of 
the future Duke of Devonshire, and accompa- 
nied his pupil in his Continental tour. Before 
tho year 1620 he seems to have become ac- 
quainted with Francis Bacon, and was by him 
employed on the Latin version of tho Essays, 
In 16Sl he undertook the education of the 
new Earl of Devonshire, his former pupil’s 
son. While abroad with this boy he made 
the acquaintance of Galileo, and spent several 
months at Paris, returning home in 1637. 
It was about this time that he began his 
philosophic career. In 1642 the D$ Give was 
mntea; in 1650 hts Be Corpore Politico 
'English in everything but its title), and in 
1651 the Leviathan^ which made him famous. 


Charles II., who had once been Hobbes’s 
pupil in mathematics, gave his old teacher % 
pension of £100 a year after the Restoration, 
and hung his portrait up in his private room. 
After the Great Fire of London a bill levelled 
against the Leviathan was introduced into the 
House of Commons, and passed early in the 
next year (1667). The Behemoth^ or history 
of tho Civil War, was published 1679, just 
before its author’s death, but without his 
consent. Tho last years of his life were spent 
in Derbyshire ; and his literary labours were 
continued till the very end, in the quiet of the 
country. Hobbes’s influence on philosophical 
thought has been equalled by few English 
writers. Even greater h{is been his influence 
upon political and ethical speculation. He 
aimed at finding a scientific explanation for 
the phenomena of man in society, and this 
gave an impulse to n movement of thought 
which has been followed by English thinkers 
ever since. His main political concepl^ion 
was that of the right of all men to seek their 
own happiness, and their tendency to seek it, 
even at the expense of their fellows. In a 
state of nature the selfishness of every man 
would have free play, and would only be 
limited by tho selfishness of others. The 
state of nature, therefore, would be a state of 
warfare and of suffering. Government has 
been instituted to limit this; and govern- 
ment in its perfect fonn should have absolute 
control over civil, moral, and ecclesiastical 
affairs alike. Tho demonstration of the su- 
premacy and irresponsibility of tho sovereign 
power in a state, which is one of the most 
remarkable features in his philosophy, caused 
Hobbes to be often classed with the defenders 
of despotism, and roused against him the 
champions of constitutionalism and of eccle- 
siastical freedom in his own day ; but at a 
later time the conception formed the fouifda- • 
tion of the theory of utilitarian legislation, 
which was worked into a regular system by 
the school of Bentham. 

The works of Hobbes have been edited by Sir 
W. Molesworth, 16 voU,, Lond., 1839—45. 

[S. J. L.] 

Holinshed, Raphael [d. circa 1580), is 
the author, or j^rhaps, rather, the editor, of 
tho large folio History of England which 
furnished Shakespeare with much of his,., 
knowledge of English history. According '? 
the dedicatory preface, inscribed to Lord 
Burleigh, the history as published was a 
fraction of the original scheme, which em- 
braced the idea of a universal history, a|>- 
parently on the largest scale. Tho work in 
its kter form consists of (1) a description of 
Fmgland, followed by the history of this 
country down to the Conquest; (2) a de- 
scription of Ireland, followed by the chronicles 
of Smt island ; (3) a description of Scotland, 
followed by The Sistorie of Scotland down 
to the year 1575 ; (4) the history of the 


Xogl^ih kings down to the year 1577. 
HoKnalied was largely assisted in his great 
work by tho most learned men of the time, 
su^ as Stow and Harrison. 

' Holkav is the family name of one of the 
ohief dynasties of lilahratta princes. Mulhar 
Bao Holkar took part in the Mahratta in- 
vasion of Guzerat m 1721, and in 1735 led a 
large army to Delhi. He succeeded in ex- 
torting from the emperor a considerable 
territory in Malwa (1736), which was erected 
into the principality of Indore, and becime 
the hereditary dominion of the Holkar family. 
After suffering a severe defeat from the 
Afghans in 1761, Mulhar Bao died in 1763. 
In 1774 his successor, Tuckagee Holkar, took 
a prominent part in the war against tho 
English. He was defeated by Colonel 
Goddard in 1782, and subsequently joined the 
British alliance against Tippoo Sahib. 

ttolkar, Jeswunt Rao (d, 1811). In 
J797, on tho death of Tuckagee Holkar, a dis- 
pute arose between his sons, and Jeswunt 
Rao, an illegitimate son, fled to Nagpore to 
. escape the enmity of Scindiah, who had 
espoused the cause of his half-brother Khasseo 
Rao. Holkar now became a freebooter, col- 
lected an army of Tatans, Mahrattas, and 
Pindarries, and joined himself to Ameer 
Khan. The warfare between Scindiah 
and Holkar, which laid all Malwa and 
Khandeish in ruins, ended in tho battle 
of Poonah, Oct. 25, 1802, in which Holkar, 
assisted by English troops, defeated the 
united forces of the Peishwa and Scindiah, 
The result was the IVeaty of Bassein (Doc., 
1802). Holkar was now alarmed at the 
introduction of English influence, and con- 
eeited with Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
theVsonspiracy which produced the Mahratta 
War. The reduction of Scindiah and Berar, 
1803, produced no effect on Holkar, who was 
eompelled to plunder to pay his army ; and 
the foolish contempt of the English, which 
induced them to underrate him and pro- 
duced tho disastrous retreat of Monson, 
gave him a new lease of life. He returned 
to Hindostan (1804) with a larger force than 
ever, and besieged Delhi. Lake's advance, 
however, drove him away, and he fled, 
. followed by the English, who surpri^ 
h his cavalry at Ferruckabad, and chased him 
in the direction of Deeg. At this fortfess 
his disciplined army was destroyed, and a|ter 
hanging about Bhurtpore for some timeihe 
fled with Ameer Khan to Scindiah’s c^p, 
and thence to Ajmere, and across the 
lej. Lake pursued him, beating him^- 
peatedly, and at last f orc^ him to concjpde 
the Treaty of Raipoor Ghaut (1806), v^h 
. would have greatly limited his power, we 
'v ^ abides of Sir John, Shore^ 

removed all these limitations |pQd 
: lum unlimited licence to plunder In 


Rajpootana and clsewher^ a licence of 
which he freely availed , himself. He was 
troubled first by mutinies in his army, and 
then by an insiuTection in favour of his 
nephew. This disturbance led Holkar to put 
his unfortunate kinsman to death, a crune 
which was soon followed by the murder of 
his own brother, Khassee Rao. Remorse, for 
this double offence drove him mad, and after 
three years of restraint ha died in Oct, 1811. 

OraiitDuff, Afa7trafta«; WeUesUy Veepaichet; 
Mill, Hist, of India ; Malleson, Native Stafes of 
India in Sahgidiary Alliance vnth the British 
vemment, 

KoUan^ Thomas {d. 1400), was the eldest 
son of the Eaii of Kent. In 1397 ho wm 
made Duke of Suirey, hut was de^aded in 
1399. In 1400, being implicated in a plot 
against Henry IV., he was beheaded. 

Holland, Henry Rich, Earl of ( d , 
1649), was a younger son of Lord Rich. He 
serv^ in the Dutch wars, and on his return 
to England, attracted the favourable notice of 
James I., who heaped honours upon him. In 
1689 he was made Lord General of the Horso 
in the Scotch War, but seceded two years 
later to the Parliament. He rejoined tho 
king in 1643, and fought with considerable 
bravery in tho first battle of jTowbury ; but, 
finding himself coldly received by Charles, 
he quickly deserted to the enemy. In 1648 
he took part in the abortive Royalist rising, 
was captured by the Parliamentary troops, 
tried before the High Court of Justice in 1649, 
and executed. 

Holland, Henry Fox, 1st Lord (b. 1705, 
d, 1 7 74) f second son of Sir Stephen Fox, was 
a political disciple of Walpole. In 1743 he 
became one of the Commissioners of the 
Treasury, under the Pelham administration, 
and on Lord Granville’s failure to form a 
ministry he was appointed Secretary for 
War. But dissensions sprang up among the 
ministry, and he violently opposed I^ord Hard- 
wicke’s Marriage Act. On the death of 
Pelham, his brother, the Duke of Newcastle, 
attempted to form a government. It was diffi- 
cult to find a leader of the Commons. New- 
castle applied to Fox, as Pitt was obnoxious 
to the long. But they quarrelled about the 
disposal of patronage ; and Robinson, a man of 
little influence, was made manager of the Com- 
mons. The next month, however, Newcastle 
secured Fq»’ 8 services by making him Secre- 
tary of State, and remoring Robinson. He 
soon quarrelled with his chief ; and seeing that 
the blame for the loss of Minorca was to be 
cast on his shoulders, he resigned, & 1756, 
and was shortly followed by Newcasl^. It 
was hoped that he and Pitt would unite^ and 
form an administration; but his quarrel 
with Pitt, caused by his acceptan6e of office 
in 1754, was too serious. However, after the 
failure of Pitt's first admwistration, Fox 
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accepted the eubordimto position of Pay- 
master of the Forces, whereby he lost even 
« seat in the cabinet, but secured a large 
income. On the accession of George III., he 
joined Lord Bute in his attack on the 
Whigs, and deliberately set to work to buy a 
majority in the House. The Paymaster's 
i>ffice b^me a shop for the purchase of votes. 
It is said that £26,000 was thus expended in 
one morning. But the whole feeling of the 
Commons was against him, and his colleagues 
refused to support him. Hints of briery 
were freely thrown out, and he became 
thoroughly unpopular. *^He had always 
been regarded as a Whig of the Whigs.” 
On the sudden resignation of Bute, he retired 
to the House of Lords as Lord Holland. He 
continued to hold office for two more years, 
but ho had ceased to play any part in politics. 
In 1767 he was not ashamed to solicit his 
old enemy, Chatham, for an earldom. Fox, 
though a very able man, was, in the opinion 
of some, a (listinct failure as to his public 
career. 

Stanhope, Hist, of Eng.; Macaulay, Essays; 

Trevelyan, Eavhj Life of C. J. Fox. 

Holland, Henry Richard Vassall Fox, 
duD Lord (1773-1840), succeeded to the 
peerage while still an infant, but it was not 
till the year 1798 that he entered on his par- 
liamentary career, during the whole of which 
he maintained the views and principles of his 
uncle, Charles James Fox. In 1806 the Whigs 
came into office, and Lord Holland was sworn 
a Privy Councillor, and appointed in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Auckland to negotiate with 
the American plenipotentiaries for the settle-, 
ment of some differences between the two 
governments. In this, however, they were 
not successful, as Mr. Jefferson, the President, 
refused to ratify the treaty. On the death 
of Mr. Fox, Lord Holland entered the cabinet 
as Privy Seal, but early in 1807 the ministers 
were dismiss^. He was present in various 
parts of the Peninsula during the Spanish 
War. On his return to England (1809), ho 
became a follower of Mr. Canning, to whom 
he lent aid on his accession to power though 
he did not become a member of his cabinet. 
In 1830 he entered Lord Grey s ministry as 
Chancellor of the Diichy of Lancaster, which 
office he continued to fill with a slight in- 
terval when his party was not in power, 
until the time of his death. Lord Holland was 
the author of, among other works, Memoirs of 
•the Whig Party (1832). 

HoUaad, Relations w^ith. The name 
Holland, properly belonging to the Imperial 
-county of that name, which subsequently 
' became the leading State of the Republic of 
. Seven United Provinces, is commonly used 
loosely for the United Provinces as a whole ; 
and, though the official title of the modem 
. kingdom is the kingdom of the Ketherlands, 

. the same inexact oraignation is still applied 




to it. With the mediteval county of Holland 
the relations of England were frequent and 
friendly. Count William I. fought for Otto 
IV. at Bouvines, and, subsequently changing 
sides, followed Louis, the son of Philip II., to 
England, in 1215. Floris Y. established 
intimate relations with Edward I., got the 
wool-staple placed at Dort, and secured fish- 
ing rights on the English coast. But in 12r( 
he reverted to the f'rench connection. Hi. 
son, John I., restored the alliance by his 
marriage with a daughter of Edward I. The 
new Hainault lino was again closely bound to 
England by the marriage of Philippa, daugh- 
ter of William III., to Edward III. (1328). 
On his son's death in 1345, Edward and 
Philippa made an ineffectual attempt to seize 
the country. In the next century the attempt 
of Humphrey of Gloucester to win Holland, 
and the counties attached to it, for his wife 
Jacqueline, was the means of breaking up the 
Anglo-Burgundian alliance which had given 
the English mastery of France. On his 
failure, Holhind became included in the Bur- 
gundian dominions, which the accession of 
Charles V. transferred to Spain. Burgundy 
and Spain were both English allies, and so the 
old friendship was kept up. Intimate com- 
mercial relations still further tightened the 
bonds of union between the two countries. 

The Reformation, which broke up the al- 
liance of England and Spain, led to the revolt 
of the Protestants of Holland from the abso- 
lutism and Catholicism of the Spanish 
monarchy. England, under Elizabeth, was 
also engaged in a life and death struggle with 
Spain. This ultimately compelled the queen, 
despite her reluctance, both to help rebels 
against their sovereign, and to take a decided 
Protestant line, to afford the revolted Hol- 
landers very material assistance. At first, 
English help took the form of secret sub- 
vention or popular subscriptions, or of the 
willing bands of volunteers, who flocked to 
join a Protestant cause. Subsequently the 
queen assisted the Dutch in a more formal 
way. Eliziiheth's first decided intervention 
be^n with the lavish grants to her lover, the 
Duke of Anjou, who aspired to lead the 
southern provinces of the Ketherlands, but on 
his disastrous failure, and the murder of Wil- 
liam the Silent, in 1584, Elizabeth, though de- 
clining the proffered soverei^ty of the wven,;;,,. 
Provinces, sent her favourite I/eicester 
governor-general with a small army, receiving 
in return, some ** cautionary towns.” In 
1586, Sidney fell at Zutphen. In 1587 
I^icester's incompetence necessitated his re- 
call. In 1588 the Dutch did good service by 
blocking up the army of Parma in their porte 
which the great Armada hqped to land in 
England. Up to the date of l^izabetb's death 
our relations with the Hollanders continued 
cordial, and materially assisted their efforts 
for liberty. 

With James I. a new epoch begins. That 
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monarch's peace with Spain was followed by 
the restitution of the cautionary towns^ and 
the growing theological differences between 
the two countries^ and the increasing rivalry 
between English and Butch merchants 
produced a deeply-rooted and enduring hos* 
tility’. When the Twelve Years’ Truce with 
Spain (1609 — 21) came to an end, James’s 
sympathies wore altogether Spanish. Holland 
found in France the protector she had lost in 
England. The Amboyna massacre was but 
the prelude of a long struggle of the two 
naval powers in the East Indies. The eventful 
marriage of the Stadtholder, Frederick Henry, 
with Mary, daughter of Charles 1. (1641) 
rather increased than diminished the hostility 
of England and Holland. Flushed with the 
glorious recognition of their liberty by the 
Treaties of Westphalia (1648), the Dutch 
plunged into their famous naval war with 
England. The passing by the Long Parlia- 
ment of the Navigation Act, dealt a deadly 
blow at the Dutch carrying trade. But the 
war which ensued, and lasted from 1651 to 
1654, was on tho whole unfavouKible to Hol- 
land. The restoration of the Stuarts, closely 
followed by the re-enactment of tho Naviga- 
tion Act, rather intensified the opposition of 
the Amsterdam oligarchs to their commercial 
rival. The war (1665 — 1667) was on tho 
whole favourable to tho Dutch, though the 
Treaty of Breda lost them New Amsterdam. 
In 1667 the two powers united to check Louis 
.XIV. by tho Triple Alliance; but, in 1670, 
Charles II. signed a treaty with France to 
partition Holland, as Charles I. had nearly 
forty years earlier concluded a similar treaty 
with Spain. In 1672, Charles joined Louis 
in his great attack on Holland. But common 
political hostility to the tyrant of Europe now 
proved so strong a bond of union between 
England and Holland that even commercial 
rivalry was powerless to separate them. 
The restoration of tho house of Orange 
personally united tho two courts; and the 
marriage of William TIT. with Mary of 
York (1677) completed tho alliance. The 
Revolution which brought William to Eng- 
land made it indissoluble. Henceforward, 
the “Maritime Powers,” as England and 
Holland were now called, had a common policy 
and common interests. Marlborough simply 
continued the work of William of Orange. 
But the narrow basis of Dutch prosperity tiow 
began to show itself. It was perhaps only 
because England had won the commercial 
race, that her alliance with Holland had,' be- 
come possible. Though tho Treaty of Utr^ht 
gave the Dutch all they could wish, ftey 
mdually sank into a decided conditio^ of 
dependence on their great ally. It |l^as 
English influence, now extended to internal 
, affairs, that made William IV., the soifein- 
;':-hiw of George II., Stadtholder in 1747. jBut 
. George’s mndson, William V., was. a imk 
: ^.'Tttler; and despite his sympathy with Ge^ge 


III., tho rising Dutdi democracy, which 
warmly supported the American colonists, in^ 
sisted on Holland adopting tho “Armed Neu* 
trality ” (1780), and rushed into a naval war 
with England. But the glory of Holland 
had now departed, and the States willingly 
accepted an inglorious peace in 1783. In 1787 
the English and Prussians combined to restore 
the Stadtholder, an act which directly led to 
the conquest of Holland by the French Re- 
public, with the approbation of the Dutch 
democracy. Holland was forced to lend 
its naval strength to France, and re- 
mained in antagonism to England until 1815. 
It was largely through English influence that 
tho Congress of Vienna erected Holland' and 
Belgium into a kingdom for the house of 
Orange. In 1830, after the revolt of Belgium^ 
England and Emnce blockaded the Dutch 
poris, and insisted on the signature of tha 
• Convention of London in 1833, giving Belgium 
independence. The territory had been deter- 
mined, and its neutrality guaranteed by the 
Five Great Powers in 1831. 


Grattan, Hint, of the Netherlands, and for th» 
earlier period, the works of Mr. Motle^r; 
Waaeaeer, De VaHerlandsche Hiatorie ; Leo, Zveoljf 
Burner Niederlandiaclur Geachichte ; Banke, Hiat, 
^ JEng. ; Stanhope, Hist of Eng,; Cimninghau,. 
Hist, of Eng. Commerce, [TFT] 


Holies, Denzil, Lokt) (h, 1599, d: 1680) 
was the younger son of tho Earl of Clare. On 
entering Parliament (1624) he joined tho 
popular party,' and was one of tho most 
ardent opponents of Buckingham. On March 
2, 1629, when tho Speaker was about to ad- 
journ the House in obedience to the king’s 
order, Holies forced him back into his chair, 
for whith act he was fined a thousand marks 
and imprisoned. At the opening of the Long^ 
Parliament he was much valued and esteemejl 
by tho whole popular party. In the year 1644 
ho was one of the commissioners sent to* 
Oxford to negotiate with the king, showed 
himself very anxious to effect a reconciliation,, 
and was consequently accused of treachery 
by Lord Savile. Holies was the leader of 
the . Presbyterian party in their contest with 
the Independents and with tho army. In 
August, 1647, he was excluded from the 
House of Commons, returned to share the 
short triumph of the PVesbyterians, and was 
forced again to take refuge in Normandy, 
and to console himself by attacking Cromwell 
in his Memoirs, Holies reappeared in Par- 
liament ilF'leSQ, and was spokesman of the 
deputation of the Commons sent to Breda. 
Six months later he sat in the court which 
judged the regicides, and was r|ised to* 
tho peerage by the title of Baron Holies,, 
in 1661. In 1663 he was sent as ambas- 
sador to Paris, recalled in 1665, and nego- 
tiated the Treaty of Breda in 1667,, but utterly^ 
disapproved the foreign policy of Charles.. 
“Save what the government of the Parlia- 
ment did,” ho wrote, “ we have not taken one* 



truo step or struck one true stroke, since 
Queen Elizabeth’s time.” His last public 
act 'was to vote for the acquittal of Lord 
Stafford ri680). He died Feb^ry 17, 1681. 
Burnet aescribes him as man of great 
courage, and of as great pride. He had the 
soul of a stubborn old Homan in him.” 

Uemoirt published in Masere's Tracts ; Quizot, 
Monk H sss Contemporaina, 

Koly JUliaacef The, was a treaty con- 
cluded at Paris on Sept. 26, 1815, between 
Alexander, Emperor of Russia, Francis, Em- 
peror of Austria, and Frederick William I., 
King of Prussia, without the intervention of 
their ministers. The Emperor of Russia was 
the instigator of the step, and he is supposed 
to have taken it under the influence of 
Madame Krudener, a visionary Pietist. The 
main points of the agreement were as follows : 
^l) European Christendom was regarded as 
forming a single family, the only principle 
either between governments or subjects is to 
regard themselves as members of the ^me 
Christian nation, the three allied princes 
considering themselves as delegated by Pro- 
vidence to govern three branches of the same 
family.” (2) Three States, representing three 
forms of Christianity, the Greek Church, the 
Roman Church, and Protestantism, were 
asked to rise above their differences, and to 
form a union depending on their common 
agreement. (3) Christianity was proclaimed 
as the foundation of all government and all 
civilisation, “ the sublime truths which are 
taught us by the eternal religion of a God 
Saviour.” “ The present act has no other 
object than to snow in the face of tho 
universe the deteimination to adopt no other 
rule of conduct, either in the administration 
of government, or in the political relations 
with other governments, than the precepts of 
this holy religion, precepts of justice, charity, 
and peace,” wfich were as wellfittcd toguidethe 
public acts of princes as they were to guide the 
lives of private persons, and the only means 
to consolidate human institutions and remedy 
their imperfections. (4) Tho three sovereigns 
declared themselves bound together by the ties 
of a true and indissoluble fraternity. (5) They 
were to consider themselves in the light of 
fathers to their subjects. The treaty was 
offered for signature ito all European powers, 
except the Pope and the Sultan. Great 
Britain alone declined to accede to it, but the 
Prince Regent declared his personal adhe- 
rence to its principles. 

The Trea^ is printed in Koch and Schoell, 
Histoire des Trait/s de Paix, iii. 547. 

[0. B.] 

Kotovood Abbey was founded by 
David I. in 1128. It was plundered by the 
English 4n 1332 and 1385, and destroyed by 
Hertford in 1544. The foundation was sup- 
pressed in 1547.' ffoli/rood Palate -WM made 
a royal residence by James Y. in 1528, and 


beoame Ihe dwelling-place of the Kings of 
Scotland. It was the scene of the murder of 
Riazio in 1666. Charles I. was crowned there 
in 1633. In 1660 it was parfly destroyed by 
Cromwell’s troops. In 1745 it was for a short « 
time occupied by the Young Pretender. After 
being allowed to fall almost into ruins it was 
repaired in 1860, and again in 1903. 

SOBiagS (homagiutn, sometimes hominium 
from homo^ through tho earlier Latin form 
hominatiewn)^ was that profession of feudal 
subjection which the vassal {homo) made to 
his lord on receiving a fief from his hands. 

It could only be received by the lord himself. 
With solemn ceremonies the vassal uncovered 
his head, laid aside sword and spear, and knelt 
before his suzerain, and formally declared, 
“I become your man for the lands which! 
hold of you, and will be faithful to vou 
against all men, saving tho fealty which I 
owe to my lord tho king.” The oath 
of fealty and the grant of the fief followed 
tho formula of homage. Every feudal tenant 
on acquiring his property was compelled to 
do homage to his lord. Besides liege homage, 
as mentioned above, there was a simple ho^ 
mage^ in which the oath of fealty did not 
foUow, and a homage that involved no feudal 
duties, such as tho Palatine earls proffered to 
tho English kings or tho great peers of* 
France [homagiitm per paragium), or such as the 
Duke of Normandy performed to tho King of 
Franco. 

Ducango. s.v. homagitnn; Braotou, lib. 2, ca^). 

35, § 8; (Jlanvill. lib. 9, cap. 1. 

Home Rule Mowement. [Iuelandv 

ad Jin,'] 

Komildon Kill, The Battle of (Sept. 
1402), was fought near Wooler in Northum- 
berland, between a marauding party of the 
Scotch under Douglas, and an English force* 
under Hotspur and the Earl of March. The 
victory was won for the English by tho 
archers, there being little or no fighting at 
close quarters. 

Komilies, The Book of. In the year 
1542 Convocation decided to issue “certain 
homilies for the stay of such errors as were 
then by ignorant preachers spread among 
the people,” and this determination resulted 
in the publication of a volume of sermons, 
fitted to bo delivered by preachers whose 
ability and knowledge wore not equal to thfli^l« 
task of writing their own discourses (1647)!'. - 
A reprint of this volume appeared in 1560 « 
The leading writers of this first book of* 
Homilies appear to have beenCranmer, Hooper, 
and Latimer, but one or two of the sermons, 
at least, were borrowed from earlier publica- 
tions. The second book o< Eomiliok was 
published in 1563. 

KondaraSy British, situated ou the 
cast coast of Central America, ygas rfsited by 
Columbus in 1602, and was for many years 
in the possession of 3pam, although the 


Voast was frequently swept by English buc- 
eai^ets, and a few English colonists wore 
also settled there. In 1670 the Spaniards 
confirmed Great Britain’s right to the 
Lagupa de Terminos and the parts adjacent in 
the province of Yucatan, those places haying 
been actually in possession of British subjects 
through right of sufferance or indulgence. 
But ^spite this concession, the Spaniards 
some fifty years later (1717) attempted to 
deprive the English of all share in the 
country, and a desultoty’ war, which lasted 
forty years, was the result. It was not till 
1786 that Honduras finally became British 
territory ; and even later than this it was, in 
1796 and subsequent years, again attacked by 
the Spaniards. Honduras was at first a de- 
pendency of Jamaica, but a democratic 
government had grown up spontaneously. 
About 1830 an intermittent struggle began 
between the “superintendents” sent from 
Jamaica and the popular element. It was made 
a crown colony in 1870, and finally separated 
from Jamaica in 1884. England resigned 
the protectorate of the Mosquito Coast by the 
Clayton-Bulwor Treaty of 1850. 

an island off the south- 
east coast of Cnina, was occupied by the 

. English during the Chinese War of 1840, and 
in 1842 was formally ceded to Great Britain 
by the Treaty of ifankin. Since that time 
the colony of Hong-Kong has become a 
centre of trade and a naval and military 
station. The government is vested in a 
governor, aided by an executive council of 
eight members, and a legislative council eon- 
listing of seven official and six non-official 
memom. 

Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(627 — 653), was one of the companions of 
Augustine, and was famous for his skill in 
music. On the death of J astus he succeeded 
to the archbishopric. During his long tenure 
of office he saw the completion of the conver- 
sion of Northumbria and the evangelisation 
of Wessex by Birinus. 

Hook, Archbishops of Canterbury. 

Sottonr. The term honour was used es- 
peciaUy “ of the more noble sort of seigniories 
on which other inferior lordships or manors 
depend by performance of some customs or 
services to those who are lords of them.” 

: • ' Hie honour, or liberty, was one of the great 
baronial jurisdictions, and often consisted of 
many manors. Though each of the various 
manors composinp^ the honour had its ^wn 
separate jurisdiction, yet only one court |vas 
h^d for the whole ; hence the rights of ^the 
honour are, in the main, those of the mimor 
or liberty. Erom the later Anglo-Sallon 
tjmes there existed large “liberties,” w|ibse 
^risdiction lay outside that of the l^n- 
courts, and was in private ha^s. 

tenants in these liberties attended 'jdio 
of their lord, instead of the hun^^ 


court, and were judged by the lord’s steward. 
The greater part of the Anglo-Saxon 
honours seem to have belonged to churches, 
but the thegn possessing five hides had also a 
right of judging on his own propert}\ In 
other cases, the hundred seems to have fallen 
into private hands, and, under these circum- 
stances, would be practically a manor. But 
exemption from attending the hundred court 
did not excuse attendance at the shire-moot. 
Under the Norman kings, the number of 
these greater franchises or honours increased 
largely, and it was a most important part of 
the work of Henry I. and HenTij»^ II. tq force 
the barons to admit the royal officers into the 
privileged courts. The above remarks apply 
equally to the manor, which differed from an 
honour mainly in that the latter was composed 
of several distinct manors. These great 
honours, when they escheated into the hands 
of the crown, were not generally joined on to 
the ordinary county administration, but were 
cither allowed to continue in the possession 
of the king, and were farmed like a shire, or 
were granted out again as an hereditary fief. 
But even if retained in the king’s hands, the 
tenants of the honour did not, according to 
Dr. Stubbs, mnk as tenants-in-chief of the 
crown; nor was the king justified in claim- 
ing dues from them or their immediate lord. 
In later years, honours were often created by 
Act of Parliament, d?.y., Ampthill, Grafton, 
and Hampton Court, by 33 Henry VIII, 
Again, four years later, Henry VIII. was 
empowered to make Westminster and King- 
ston-on-Hull honours if he would. 

T. Cuuningliam, La^c Dictionary; Stubbs. 

Const. Hist, 

Xood, Samuel, Viscount (5. 1724, 

ff, 1816), entered the Royal Navy in 1740. 
In 1754, he was in the command of 
a sloop stationed at the Bahama Islands. 
Several years later he served under Rodney in 
the bombardment of Havre, and passed the 
four years which preceded the Peace of Paris 
in duty off the coast of Ireland, and in the 
Mediterranean. In the course of the next 
twenty years he was created a baronet, 1778, 
and later was appointed rear-admiral, with the 
command of a squadron of eight ships which 
was being sent to reinforce Rodney in the 
W est Indies, 1 7 80. On Ro^ey sailing away to 
England with a large convoy, Hood was left 
in command of the fleet off the Leeward 
Islands. ^ learning that De Grasse had 
sailed to .^erica, Hood hastened after him, 
and a partial en^gement occurred between 
the French and English fleets. Again De 
Grasse sailed for the West Indies, and was 
followed by Hood,whohaffled for some time the 
combined efforts of the French fleet and army 
to take possession of the island of St. Chris- 
topher's. The island at length capitulated, 
and Hood sailed away unmolested to join 
Rodney at Barbadoes. On April 9, 1782, Sir 
Samttd Hood, in command of the advanced 
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sq^uadron, consisting of eight ships, came np 
With the French, and was at once vigorously 
attacked by fifteen French ships ; but so ably 
did he fight his small detachment, that on 
Rodney's arrival with the centre squadron, 
De Grasse sailed away. The next two days 
were occupied in a chase; but on the 12th 
Rodney managed to bring the French fleet to 
an engagement ofi the north-west comer of 
Dominica. Hood's division was engaged with 
the French van, and the contest was main- 
tained with much obstinacy cmd spirit, until 
the VilU de Paris, De Grasse’s ship, struck to 
the Barjleui\ the flagship of Hood. Hood was 
rewarded for this victory by the title of Baron 
Hood in the peerage of Ireland. On the con- 
clusion of peace he returned home, and in 
May, 1784, was returned as M.P. for West- 
minster. In 1786 he was appointed port 
admiral at Portsmouth, and two years later 
was constituted one of the commissioners for 
executing the office of Lord High Admiral. 
In 1793 he was appointed vice-admiral of 
the red, and was at once ordered to the Medi- 
terranean as commander-in-chiof, with the 
object of taking possession of Toulon. After 
a siege of two months this town was reduced. 
At the end of 1794 ho was appointed Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital; being soon afterwards 
raised to the English peerage with the title of 
Viscount Hood (1796). He survived his ele- 
vation nearly twenty years. 

Alien, Naval Batilea; Lodge, VoriraiU, 

SookeVf Richard {h. 1553, (L 1000), the 
author of the famous Ecclesiastical Eolitp, was 
educated at Oxford, where ho remained until 
1684. In the following year he became 
Master of the Temple, and was involved in 
a controversy with Travers, a Puritan, in 
which he was vigorously supported by his 
friends Archbishop Whitgift and Bishop 
Sandys. Travers was suspended, and “ to 
justify his suspension we are in possession 
of Hooker’s immortal work,” which has 
gained for him the epithet of “judicious.” 
The Ecclesiastical Polity has other claims to 
remembrance besides its literary excellence. 
It is in reality a defence of the Church of 
England as then established ; and in the 
course of his argument Hooker has to deal 
with those princjVlos which, underlying 
the^ Puritan doctrines^ were at that time 
forcing their way into such prominence. He 
first of all inquires into the nature of law', 
and finds that it is divided into two distinct 
sections — laws immutable and laws variable ; 
and then applies the touchstone of criticism 
to decide to which category the various texts 
of scripture belong. The extreme Puritans, 
who would have borrowed even their criminal 
iurisprudenoe from the pages of the Old 
Testament, are met at the threshold by 
Hooker’s challenge. Passing on from general 
to particular points, he comes to the burning 
question of episcopacy ; and here, though ad- 


hering to the belief that this form of Ghtirch 
vemment is to be found in the Scriptures,' 
bases his chief argument on the fact that 
no special form of ecclesiastical rule is laid 
down in its pages as being absolutely binding 
on all nations. The varying circumstancea 
of different peoples will, he argues, lead them 
to form a mode of discipline fitted to their 
necessities. It is hardly necessary in this pkice 
to draw attention to his theories of secular 
government, and of the king’s limited power, 
widely as they differed from the notions gene- 
rally upheld by the Church party in the en- 
suing reigns. 

Keble's edition of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 

Hooper, John (5. 1475, d, 1666, at first 
a Cistercian monk, became, during the reign 
of Edward VL, one of the loaders of tho 
Reformation, and acquired great fame as a 
preacher. In 1550 he was made Bishop of 
Gloucester, though for some time ho refused 
to enter upon his office, owing to his objection 
to obey any spiritual authority but the Scrip- 
tures, or to wear the episcopal dress. In 1552 
ho received the bishopric of Worcester in 
commendam^ and ** by his activity, his 
fervid declamation, and his bold though in- 
temperate zeal, deserved the applause and 
gratitude of the well-wishers to the now doc- 
trines.” On the accession of Mary, Hooper 
was at onto marked out as a victim, was 
ejected from his see, and imprisoned in 
the Fleet, September, 1553. In tho beginning 
of 1555 he was condemned for heresy, and 
sent to Gloucester, where ho was burnt on 
Feb. 9. “ His charities,” says Professor 

Tytler, “ were extensive and uiLWcaried ; his 
hospitality generous and noble, his manners 
simple, his piety unaffected and profound.” 

T 0X0, Martyrs ; Liuf^rd, Hist, of Eng, ; Froude, 

Hist, of Eng. ; Tytler, Ilist. of Eng, WiSsr 

Edivard VL, Mary, and Elizabeth, 

Hopton, Ralph, afterwards Load 
(d, 16o2), first distinguished himself in the 
wars of the T^ow Countries. On the outbreak 
of the Civil War he was sent into the western 
parts of England to assist in forming an 
army for the king. His success in Cornwall 
was complete. In 1643 he defeated Sir W. 
Waller at the battle of Lansdowno, but was 
himself severely wounded. In the same year 
Charles I. appointed him Governor of Bristol, 
and created him Baron Hopton. Next year,A;v 
after taking Winchester, he was defeats aC' ■ 
Alresford by Sir W. Waller with HaselrigV 
« Lobstei-s,” and was appointed a member of 
the Prince of Wales’s council at Biistol. In' 
1646 ho was routed by Sir T. Fairfax at the 
battle of Torrington, after which disaster he, 
dissolved his army and withdrew to the Scilly 
Islands, and suhl^uently to the Continent. 
He died at Bruges. 

Korestii, The, were an ancient British 
tribe occupying the modem counties of Clack- 
mannan, Kinross, and Fife, with the eastern 
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partM)l Stratheme, and the country to the 
west of the Teky, 

Rovsa (d. circa 455) is said to have been 
the brother of Hen^t, whom he accom- 
panied in his oxp^tion to Britain, where, 
according to tradition, he was slain in the 
' battle of Aylesfbrd (465). Tho town of 
Horstead, in kent, is said to derive its name 
from him, and a barrow in tho neighbourhood 
is pointed out as the tomb of Horsa. The 
very existence of Horsa has been questioned 
of late years, and his name h^ been made to 
be no more than a representation of tho steed 
which has so long figured on tho standard of 
Kent. But his name occurs more than once 
in the Anglo^Saxcn Chrmicle^ and there is no 
reason why he should not have been a real 
historical character, even though his name bears 
the signification attributed to it. [Hengebt.] 

HospitallerSf The Knights, or Bke- 
THKBN OP St. John at Jerusalem, were 
one of Ihe two military orders of Crusaders. 
They derived their name ‘‘ from their 
hospital built at Jerusalem for the use 
of pilgrims coming to the . Holy Land, and 
decucated to St. John Baptist.” Tho order 
was instituted about the year 1092, but they 
do not seem to have had a house in London 
till the year 1100. They wore much favoured 
by the first two Kings of Jenisalem, (xodfrey 
of Boulogne and Baldwin, and i:i England 
«oon acquired large possessions. The superior 
in England became in process of time a lay 
baron, and had a seat among the lords in 
Parliament. They had numerous manoi'S 
scattered over different counties in. England, 
Each settlement of Hospitallers was under 
the rule of a commander, who answered to 
the preceptors of the Templars. They were 
followers of St. Augustine’s rule, and wore a 
black habit, with a white cross upon it. Their 
chief establishment in England was tho Hos- 
ital of St. John, at Clerkonwell, founded by 
ordan Briset, about 1100. Its revenue at the 
time of the lieformation seems to have bocube- 
ween £2,000 and £3,000. Other commanderies 
of this order were at Beverley (Yorkshire) and 
Warwick. In Dugdale’s Monaaticon (edit. 
1839) more than fifty others are enumerated. 

Pugdale, Monastioon ; Taanfn*, Noiitia Mimaa- 

iica ; Torter, Hist, of the Knights of MaXta; 

Knights Hospitallers in England vCamdeu Soc.X 

BEotham, John de {d. 1336), was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Ireland in Ihe 
second year of Edward II., and in 131 Lis 
found as guardian of Gaveston’s houses iin 
London. Next year he was made ChanceQor 
of the Exchequer in England, and in 1313 
was sent on a mission to France. T^o 
years later he was despatched to' Ireland |or 
^ purpose of inducing the barons there| to 
a stand against Ed^ward. Bruce. 

f L8 he was appointed Chancellor, and 
^ ]aed to hold the Gr^t Se^ ^ Janui^t 


1320. Some four years befoto this last date 
(1316), he had been elected Bishoj;) of E)y. 
On the accession of Edward III. ho was onca 
more made ChanooUor, but was etraok with 
paralysis some two years before his death, 
whicn happened in 1336. 

Kotham, Sir John (d. 1645), took a 
prominent part in the attack on the Earl of 
Strafford, having some personal grudge 
against that statesman. In the debate upon 
the Bemonstrance he sided with Hyde [Cla- 
rendon]. Next year (1642) Hotham was 
despatched by the Parliament to take com- 
mand of Hull and secure the large magazines 
of that important town for the popular party. 
When Chides demanded admittance to tms 
fortress Hotham refused him, and the Par- 
liament approved the conduct of their officer. 
But he was not entirely in the confidence of 
his employers, who sent his son to play the 
spy upon his father’s movements. Unfortu- 
nately, when Lord Digby fell into their, 
hands, Sir John allowed his honour to be 
tampered with, and promised to deliver up 
the town on the first shot fired against it by 
the king’s army. Accordingly Hotham per- 
mitted Digby to depart for the purpose of 
carrying the news to York, but soon found 
out that ho had no power to achieve his pur- 
pose. A littlo later both Sir John Hot^m 
and his son w'oro executed for treasonable 
correspondence with the Marquis of New- 
castle (January, 1645), and died leaving on 
men’s minds the impression that had it not 
been for their weakness, the Parliament 
would have become the absolute masters of 
the whole of Yorkshire. 

Hotspur. [Percy, Hbnhy.] 

Konghers, Tiie, made their first ap- 
pearance in Connemara in the winter of 1711. 
Tliey consisted of armed parties, disguised by 
white sheets, and spread over Mayo, Sligo, 
Itoscommon, Galway, and Clare, slaughtering 
and “ houghing ” the cattle, from which last 
practice they derived their name. Notices 
were posted up, signed by “ Captain Evan,” 
bidding the shepherds remain indoors. None 
of the Houghers, who utfo evidently directed 
by men of birth and education, had been 
apprehended, when a gpvemment prdclama- 
tion was issued, promising a free pardon to 
all w’ho w^ould confess. Upon this, sixtoen 
young gentlemen belonging to the best 
Catholic families, came forward in Galway, 
and by thu»cnd of 1713 the movement had 
ceased. It is difficult to decide whether' it 
was merely intended to check cattle-farming 
and Protestantism, or whether it had a 
Jacobite origin : but, in any case, tho'priests 
do not appear to have been implicated in the 
ffisturbance. Afterwards, the Houghers were 
identified with the Whitoboys (q.v.). In 
1783 tho Houghers directed their efforts 
against soldiers, and a bill was passed against 
.^Ihem ill 1784. 
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BoOMOMrla. Tub, or Thikoaxbk (ITim 
earls), were a bodv-guard formed by Canute 
ihrom the remains of the fom* wikinffs, who, ^ter 
the battle in which these pirate? power was 
broken, came to England, tinder Thurkill the 
Tkll, and took Cant^bury. Canute organised 
them into two bodies, of about 2,000 men 
each, picked soldiers, from all lands under his 
rule. ^*This folrce,” says Mr. Freeman, 

was, in fact, a revival of the earliest form 
of the primitive Conptatus, only more 
thoroughly and permanently organised; re- 
ceiving regular pay, and reimorced by volun- 
teers of iQl kinds and of all nations, they 
doubtless gradually departed from the higher 
type of ComitatuB, and approached more 
nearly to the level of ordinary merceharies. 
They were, in fact, the ^erm of a standing 
army, an institution which later kings and 
^reat earls, English as well as Banish, found 
it to their interest to continue.” The English 
king’s Housecarls were almost exterminated 
at the battles of Stamford Bridge and Senlac. 

Hovedgllf Booer of (d, circa 1201), one 
of the most valuable of our early chroni- 
clers, was probably a native of Howden, in 
the East Biding of Yorkshire. He may have 
been introduced to public life by Bishop Hugh 
de Puiset, of Durham ; but, in any case, he 
was employed in the king’s service by 1174, 
for in tins year we find him in attendance on 
Henry II, in France. Next year Henry sent 
him into Galloway, to induce the princes of 
Galloway to acknowledge the King of England 
as their lord. A few years later Kogcr was 
employed in the monastic elections of 1185, 
and in 1189 was justice itinerant for the 
forests in the north of England, from which 
time he is lost sight of. Dr. Stubbs has 
divided the Chronicle of Boger Hoveden into 
four parts : — part 1 comes down to 1148, part 
2 extends from 1149 to 1169, 3 from 1170 to 
1192, 4 from 1192 to 1201. Of these four 
divisions, the same authority remarks that part 

1 is a copy of an earlier Durham compilation, 
to which he has made a few additions ; part 

2 is Hoveden’s own narrative, but is largely 
indebted to the Melrose Chronicle^ and is by 
no means free from chronological errors; 
part 3 is a revision, or, rather, a new 
edition, of the Chrjmicley that goes by the 
name of Benedict of Feterborongh^ to which, 
however, Boger has added some importtint 
documents; part 4 appears to have been 
Hoveden’s own work, and is of special value 
for the time of which it treats. Hoveden has 
"been edited, with invaluable prefaces, by Dr. 
Stubbs for ^e Bolls Series. 

Stubbs, lutrod. in the Bolls Edition ; Sir J. 

D. Hardy, Deseripiive Catalogue, 

Howard, The Family of. According to 
Sir Bernard Burke, the family' of Howard 
was established in Norfolk m the tenth 
century. In the fifteenth century Sir Bobeit 
Howard married Margaret, dEtughter of 


Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk (who 
was descended fi^ Thomas of Brotherton, 
son of King Edward I.), and of Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Bichard Fitzalan, 
Earl of Arundel. Thus the estates of the 
Mowbravs and Fitzalans came into possession 
of the Howards. In 1470 Sir John Howard, 
^son of this Sir Bobert, was created Lord 
Howard, and in 1483 Earl hBirshal and Duke 
of Norfolk. Among other peerages in this 
family are those of Howard-de-Walden 
(created 1697), Howard of Glossop (1869), 
Carlisle (1661), Effingham (1554), Suifolk 
(1603). 

HowSird, Sir Edward {d, 1513), was the 
son of Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey and 
second Duke of Norfolk, the victor of Flodden. 
Occupying the position of Lord High Admiral 
of England, he distinguished himself on 
several occasions. In 1611, supported by his 
brother. Sir Thomas Howard, as a subordinate 
officer in his fleet, he killed the Scotch 
privateer, Andrew Barton, and captured two 
of his ships. In 1512, on his return from 
Spain, where he had conducted the English 
forces, under the Marquis of Dorset, Sir 
Edward Howard captured many French 
merchantmen, and made several destructive 
descents on the French coast. Having refitted 
at Southampton, and being reinforced by a 
further ^uadron of twenty-five sail, he en- 
gaged with a French fleet of thirty-nine sail 
near Brest, on Aug. 10. Victory once again 
inclined to the side of the English, but a 
complete triumph was prevented by the dismay 
occasioned to both the contending parties 
upon the conflagration of the two largest 
ships on each side, the Regent and the Corde* 
Her, whose entire crews, to the number of 
1,700 men, perished in the flames. In 1513 
Sir Edward Howard was killed in an attempt 
to destroy the French fleet near Brest (April 
25). He was succeeded in his office of Lord 
High Admiral by his brother, Sir Thomas 
Howard, who became in later years the third 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Howard of Effingham, William, Lore 
{d. 1573), was tho son Of Thomas, second 
Duke of Norfolk, ^Marshal of England. 
On the charge of concealing the incontinence 
of his niece, Catherine Howai^, Lord William 
was declared guilty of misprision of treason, 
and condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
He soon, however, recovered his liberty^#^ 
and was, under Henry VIII. and Edward VL, 
employed on various diplomatic missions, 
the most important of which was one to the 
Czar of Muscovy, in 1553. Soon after Mary’s 
accession he was raised to the peen^e, and 
made Lord ^High Admiral of ]|^gland: In 
1554 he greatly distinguished himself in 
crushing the Kentish rebellion, and suc- 
cessfully prevented Sir Thomas Wyatt from 
entering Ixindon. It was owing to his in- 
fluence as head of the naval power of Eng- 
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]aiid| that Gardiner fonnd it expedient not to 
l^ress the cham against Elizc&eth of being 
unpli^ted in Wyatt’s rebellion ; and through*^ 
out the whole reign of >Iary he exercised a 
oohstant watch over the princess^ by whom, 
after her accession, he was created Lord Cham- 
berlain and Lord Privy Seal, as a reward for 
his devotion. In 1559 he was sent as com- * 
missioner to Gambrai, in conjunction with 
Dr. Wotton and the Bishop of Ely, and 
subsequently did his best to bring about the 
marriage of the queen with the Archduke 
Charles of Austria. 

Froude* Hist, of Eng, ; IVtler, England under 
Edieard VL, Mary, and Elixahethi Aikin, 
Memoirs of the CouH of (^ueen Elixahelh. 

Howard of Effingham, Charles, Lord 
(h, 1536, d, 1624), was the sou of William, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, and grandson 
of the second Duke of Norfolk. In tho 
year 1569 he held a. command in the royal 
.aimy during the Northern rebellion, and, 
in 1587, very strongly ad^d8ed the execution 
of the Queen of Scots. In 1585, althqugh 
a Catholic, he was appointed I^rd High 
Admiral of England,* wd had command 
of the fleet during the alarm of the Spanish 
Armada, his resdution and bravery being 
conspicuous throughout the crisis. In 1596 
he was associated with the Earl of Essex 
in the expedition against Cadiz, and was 
created Earl of Nottingham as a reward 
for his services. In 1601 he was instrumental 
in suppressing the insurrection of Essex, 
with whom he had quarrelled after tho 
Spanish expedition. Under James, Lord 
Howaixl continued to hold his office as ad- 
miiRl, and filled tho post of Lord High 
Steward at the coronation. Though without 
very great experience or commanding ability. 
Lord Howard was fairly successful. He had 
some na^'al skill, and was both bold and pru'* 
dent. He knew whose advice to follow, and 
was very popular in the navy. [Armada.] 
Lingard, Hist, of Eng. ; Fronde, Hist, of Bng, 

Howard, Lord William (d. 1640), was 
the second son of Thomas, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, and ancestor of the Earls of Carlisle. 
He was suspected of being implicated in 
; Francis Throgmorton’s plot, 1583, but, 
though he was arrested, no proof of his com- 
plicity could be obtained. Having become 
;; lord of Naworth Castle in right of his wife, 
he was made Warden of the Western Marches. 

Howard of Escrick, Edward, Lord (d, 
1675), was the seventh son of Thomas Ho^ra, 
Earl of Suffolk, and was created B^n 
Howard of Escrick, in Yorkshire, 1628. V He 
sided with the Parliament throughout / the 
Civil War, and, after the abolition .ofi> the 
House of Lords, consented to become a iCiem- 
A her of the Commons, where he represented 
g^&rlisle; he also became a member di 'th© 
?;/?wun<«l of State. In July, 1650, he-'^was , 
accused by Major-General Harrison of tf^ng;^ 


bribes from wealthy delinquents. A year later 
he was convicted, expelM from the House, 
sentenced to be imprisoned in the Tower and 
to pay a fine of £10,000. He was soon re* 
leasod, and the fine was not exacted, but he 
took no further part in pubUc affairs. 

Homvd. John (5. 1726, d. 1790), 
distinguished philanthropist, was bom in 
London, and after being for some time 
iraprenticed to a grocer, travelled over 
Europe. In 1756 lie undertook a voya^ to 
Lisbon, but on the way was captured by a 
French privateer, and was for a short time 
held in captivity. In 1773 his attention was 
directed to the state of the English prisons, 
and he visited most of the countries of the 
Continent to examine their prisons. In 1777, 
he published TAe State of the Pmone in 
England and Wales^ which had the effect of 
drawing public attention to the abuses which 
prevailed, and ultimately leading to great 
reforms. Ho died at Kherson while prose- 
cuting researches into the plague. 

Howard ▼. Ctoaaett, Case of. Mr- 
Howard, who had been Stockdale’s solicitor 
in his action against Messrs. Hansard in 
1839 and 1840, brought an action against the 
officers of the House of Commons, who had 
taken him into custody, and obtained a ver- 
dict for £100. He then obtained a second 
verdict against Sir W. Gossett, the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, on tho ground that the Speaker’s 
warrant was informal. The question was 
once more brought before the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and here the verdict of the lower 
court was reversed. The case forms a con- 
stitutional precedent of some, importance. As 
Sir Erskine May points out, ** The act of the 
officer and not tho authority of the House itself 
was questioned.” 

May, Const, Hist. 

Howe, John (b, 1630, d. 1705), Puritan 
divine, a native of Loughborough. After his 
appointment to the living of Great Torring- 
ton in 1652, and while on a visit to London, 
he attracted the notice of Cromwell, who 
made him his domestic chaplain. He was 
also appointed lecturer at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. At the Restoration he returned 
to Torrington, but was ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity, and became a Nonconformist 
minister in London. He was an erudite and 
eloquent preacher, and was universally es- 
teemed fdPliis liberality and piety. 

HowSf John {d. 1722), was returned as 
member for Cirencester to the Contention of 
1689, having previously been known as the 
author of some savage lampoons. He was 
appointed Yice-Chamberlain to Queen Mary. 
He proved himself a jzealous Whig, and pro- 
pQBM sending Dutch trooM to' suppress a 
Scotch regiment, which had mutiniea when 
ordered to the O^tinent. He attacked Car- 







iiMYilien and HalilaXf demanding that Hifij 
flhoald he removed from the king’s councils, 
but mthout effect He was dismissed from 
his office in 1692) appar^tly for imagining 
that Queen Mary was' in love with him. 
From this time he displayed the most ranco- 
rous hatred against the queen and her hus- 
band, and mov^ the impeachment of Barnet 
for writing an obnoxious pastoral letter. 
Shortly afterwards he became a Tory, and a 
jzealous advocate for peace. In 1702 he re- 
ceived the office of Joint Paymaster of the 
Forces. He moved without success that the 
Prince of Denmark should have the enormous 
income of £100,000 a year on the death of 
Queen Anne. Howe was'swom of the Privy 
Council in 1708, but on the accession of 
George I. he was dismissed from his offices, 
«and passed the remainder of his life in retire- 
ment. 

Haoaulay, Hid. of Eng.; Ranke, Hist, of Eng. ; 

Stanhope, Reign of Queen Anne. 

Kowe, PiCHARi), 1st Earl (&. 1726, d. 
1709), a third son of the second Viscount 
Howe, entered the navy at the age of four- 
teen, and was employed under Lord Anson. 
After sernng for some time in the West 
Indies he was appointed commander of a 
isloop in 1745. In 1748 he returned to Eng- 
land, and spent three years in studying 
navigation and tactics. He was then ap- 
pointed to perform a semi-diplomatic mission 
in the Memterranean, and executed it with 
great skill and judgment. In 1764, while 
.attached to Boscawen’s fleet, he captured a 
French ship. Three years later he was 
returned to Parliament for Dartmouth, and 
in the following vear made himself con- 
;Spicuou8 in Hawkers attacks on the French 
coast, and in the same year succeeded to the 
family title and estates on the death of his 
brother. Viscount Howe. Once, more he 
distinguished himself at the action in Qui- 
beron Bay in 1769. During the American 
War he was employed on that station ; but 
his force was so small and ill provided that 
:he could effect little or nothing. He re- 
turned to England in 1778, and in 1782 
was sent to relieve Gibraltar, a service 
which he accomplished in spite of the 
'Superior number of the enemy. On his 
return in 1783 he was appointed First Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty, and, except 
during the short Coalition administra- 
tion, held that post until 1788, when he 
resigned and was created an earl. In 1793, 
when the war with France broke out, Lord 
Howe was appointed to the command of the 
Channel Fleet. On May 2, 1794, he sailed 
from St. Helens, and on June 1 gained a 
• decisive victory over the Fiench. Honours 
were heap^ upon him ; and on the outbreak 
►of the mutiny in the fleet in 1797, Lord Howe 
was armed with full powers to restore order 
in the litkvy. To effect mis purpose he exercised 
leo much moderation, flrm^s, and tact, that 


he soon brought back the sailors to their 
aUegiance. As a commander. Lord Howe 
has been accused of being too cautious ; as a 
man, however, he seems to have had many 
estimable qualities, 

James; Naval Hieti Alleu, Baitlee of the 
BvitiANavg. 

Kow6, Sir William (d. 1814), brother 
of Earl Howe, was appointed commander* 
in>chief of the English army in America in 
1775. Acting in this capacity he won the battle 
of Bunker Hill (1776), and took Kew York 
(1776). Next year he defeated the enemy at 
Brandywine Hiver and occupied Philadelphia, 
but was re-callod in 1778 at his own request. 

Kowel Dha (Howel the Good) was the 
most famous of the early Welsh kings (reipned 
016—948). He was the son of Cadell and the 
grandson of lihodri Mawr. How^el seehis to 
have had a vague sort of overldrdship over 
North Wales, whose chief king was his cousin, 
Idwal Foel. Ijater writers have spoken of him 
as king of all Wales; but he at most possessed 
over his contemporarx’^ princes the authority 
of superior ability and power. He never dis- 
puted the West Saxon overlordship, and in 
922 accepted Edward the Elder as father 
and lord.” He seems to have attended the 
English witenagemots, attested charters, and 
there is ground for the belief that he 
joined the expedition of Edmund against 
Cumbria in 946. Howel is most famous 
for his collection of Welsh laws and cus- 
toms, which he made at a great gathering 
of Welsh prelates and princes at his hun^ 
ing lodge, near Whitland, in Carmarthen- 
shire, known as Ty Gwyn ar Daf. He is 
siiid to have been aided by Blegywryd, 
the first scholar of his time, and to have 
taken the laws in person to Home to obtain 
papal sanction (926). But the “ Book of the 
White House ’’is no longer extant, and the 
bulky codes which now go by the name of 
the Laws of Howel Dha can only in their 
present form be referred back to the eleventh 
or twelfth century, though doubtless based on 
earlier collections. They comprise three 
varying laws belonging to the districts of 
Gwynedd, Powys, and Dyfed respectively. 
They bear largo traces of English influence, 
and, though largely occupied with minute 
details of fines and court duties, are very 
valuable sourccis of infoimation. Howel died . 
in 948, and the peace which seems to have ^ 
attended his power died with him. “He , 
was,” says the native chronicler, “ the wiiest 
and justest of all Welsh princes, greatly 
loved by every Welshman and by the wise 
among the Saxons.” 

The Laws of Howd Dha were first piihted 
by Wotton, and afterwards more completely 
and aocnrately edited by Mr. Anenrin Owen in 
the Record Commission's Andent Law and 
Jndiiutes of TToIm ; Brut y Tywusogion ; Qnsmtian 
Brut; AnnalM CambridT; Xiour Laitaavensis ; 
Williams, History of WdUa, JT. p. T.] 
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Bowid^ Lokd. [Ghby, XU&l.] 

XtRldlteM. [BuTLBit, Sakuel.] 

Xllditon. SiB Jeffrey (5. 1619, d. 1682), 
was Charles I/s favourite dwarf. He was faith- 
folly attached to Queen Henrietta, whom he 
accompanied in hhr first flight from England ; 
not long after this he was taken prisoner by 
Turkish piintes and sold as a slave, but before 
lung he was released and served as a captain 
of horse in the roj'al army. When the royal 
cause became hopeless he again retired to 
Frafice with the queen, but returned to 
England at the Restoration, and in 1679 was 
accused of complicity in the Popish Plot: On 
t^s account ho was imprisoned, and died very 
soon afterwards in captivity. 

Xudson’fl Bay Territories, The (or 

Prince Rupert’s Land), which extended over 
avast area in the north-west of British 
America, received their name from the ex- 
plorer Hudson, who in 1610 penetrated 
into the bay which still bears his name. 
It had been previously visited by SebasiJiian 
j Cabot in 1617, and by Davis in 1685. 
The example of Hudson^was followed a few 
years later by various exploring parties, 
and t}ie regions about the bay were found to 
be abundantly stocked with animals furnishing 
valuable fur. In 1670 the Hudson’s Bay 
Company was formed, and settlements were 
established in various places. Frequent 
collisions took place between the English 
settlers and the French, who in 1686 took 
most of the English factories. The Peace of 
CTtrecht in 1713 restored the Engh'sh posses- 
sions, and although there were subsequent 
attempts on the part of the French to drive 
out the British again, they were unsuc- 
cessful. The Hudson’s Bay Company was 
carried on in accordance with the charter of 
1670, which “authorises the governor and 
company to make laws and ordinances for 
the good government of their territory, ^nd 
the advancement of trade, and to imj^se 
penalties and punishments not repugnant to 
the laws of England.” In 1858 part of the 
texritory was formed into the colony of 
British Columbia, and in 1870 the remaining 
portion, then known as the North West 
Territories, was incorporated with the Do- 
minion of Canada (q.v.), with which British 
Columbia was united in 1871. 

B. M. Martin, English Colonies ; Sir £. Crttuy, 
Britommo Empire^ r 
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Xu6 and Cry is derived from the Fremch 
words /luer and both of which sign A to 

cry aloud. In early English law it was jpne 
of the recognised processes of common la^ for 
securing the arrest of a felon. Tho plal||tfff 
^rho had been robbed had by this procesij^t^e 
of acquainting the constable of ^the 
f'l^limship with the wrong he had sufiw^, 
l^d ibe description of the culprit pie 
might then call upon all the snhpbi*- 


tan|p to join in the pursuit of the suspected 
criminal with horn and voice ; and so follow 
up the offender’s tracks to the limits of the 
township, at which limit this constable would 
generally hand on the duty of pursuit to the 
constable of the neighbouring parish. It waa 
enjoined by the Statute of Westminster, 1275, 
and regulated by Acts made in the ^lear* 

I 1285, 1585, 1735, and 1749. 

Xngiienots. [Protestant Refugees in 
England.] 

Hull, or Kingston-upon-Hull, derives itc 
second name from Edward I., who, seeing its. 
advantageous position, took much trouble in 
fortifying the place. But it seems to have 
been of considerable importance even before 
this time. The great house of De la Pole 
were Hull merchants. About the year 
1300, Edward, in an ordinance having 
reference to the establishment of mints, 
appointed it one of the places for the 
erection of furnaces. Its prosperity, though 
occasionally interrupted by plague and 
famine, seems to have been continuous 
during tho succeeding centuries. ^ In 1642 
the town came into great prominence as 
one of tho most important magazines of 
arms in the countr>\ Owing to this it was. 

I entrusted by Parliament to the keeping of 
I Sir John Hotham, whoso refusal to admit tho 
I king within the gates was almost tantamount. 

I to a dcdlaration of war. Before long, how- 
ever, Sir John was found in correspondence 
with the Royalists, treating for the surrender 
of his charge. For this offence he suffered 
death; while the town of Hull held out 
against the siege of the Marquis of Newcastle. 

Xumble Petition and Advice, The. 
(1657), was the second paper Constitution of 
the Protectorate. When Cromwell’s second 
Parliament met in 1657, great anxiety was 
felt for the course events would tako if the 
Protector were to be suddenly carried off by 
death or murder. On February 23 Alderman 
Pack, member for the city of London, brought 
in a motion to this effect, and enunciated his. 
proposals, which bore the title of *^An 
I Humble Address and Remonstrance.” ^hese 
propositions were, after a long debate, 
accepted by the House, in spite of the op- 
position of the military members. On Apm 
4, when a committee had been appointed to 
discuss the wholo question with mm, Crom- 
well definitely refused to exchange the title 
of Protecl^for that of king; but with this 
and a few other minor exceptions, the 
wholo of the Humble Petition and Advice 
I received the Protector’s assent (May 25, 
1657). The chief provisions of tms doC‘U«» 
raent were, that Cromwell should name his own . 
successor in his lifetime ; that a Parliament 
of two Houses should bo called every three 
years at the farthest: that Papists be dis- 
abled from sitting in PArliament and voting 
lathe election of membefn; that an Upper* 



House be constituted, consisting of {h>m 
forty to seventy mem^rs, whereof twenty* 
one should form a quorum; that the members 
of this Utoer House idiould be nominated 
^br CromweU in the first place^the right 
of filling up vacancies l^ing, however, 
inherent in the chamber itself; that a 
constant revenue of £1,300,000 a year be 
granted for the nminte^nce of the army and 
navy, other supplies being mnted by Parlia- 
ment specially, as need should anse;'' that 
the Protector’s council should consist only of 
** such as aro of known piety and of undoubted 
affection to the* rights of these nations,'* 
even in matters of religious faith ; that this 
council be not removed but by consent of 
Parliament; that it shall appoint to tho 
military and naval commands on Cromweirs 
death; that the Chancellor, Treasurer, chief 
justices, &c., be approved by Parliament; 
that Parliament should issue a public con- 
fession of faith, to which, however, none 
should be compelled to assent, nor be 
molested for holding other views so long 
as they did not abuse this liberty; but 
that neither Papacy nor Prelacy he suffered. 
When, however. Parliament once more met in 
Jan., 1658, Cromwell found the Lower House, 
from which his chief supporters had been 
withdrawn to form the new House of Lords, 
calling in question all that had been done in 
the previous year. The Lower House now 
refused to recognise tho Upper. Cromwell, 
in despair, dissolved Parliament early in 
1658, and the Humble Petition and Advico 
fell to the ground, 

Rauke, Jfiat, of Eng. ; YHiitelocke, UevMriaU, 

ess-eei. 

S1UII6, Uavh) (^. 1711, 1776), was bom 

at Edinburgh and educated for tho law, 
though his own tastes ran strongly in the 
direction of letters. A few years after coming 
of age he went to Franco, returning to London 
in 1737, for tho publication of his Treatise on 
Human Nature. It was not till fifteen years 
later ttiat he published his Political Biseouraes 
(1752), and about the same time being ap- 
pointed librarian of the Faculty of Advocates, 
conceived tho idea of writing a history of 
England. The first volume of this work con- 
taining the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
was published in 1754, and fell almost still- 
born from tho press. Two years later appeared 
the continuation of the History to the Revo- 
lution of 1688. In 1769 Hume published 
his history of the House of Tudor, and in 
1761 tho earlier portion of his history. By 
this time the sale of the new history was very 
considerable, and its author realised such 
sums of money from the booksellers, that 
he became, in his own words, <*not only inde- 
pendent but opulent.’* In 1763 he was 
appointed secretary to the Earl of Hertford 
in ms embassy to Paris, and in 1765 remained 
ahargi d^afairee in that dty, till the arrival 


of Lord Hertford’s successor, the Duke of 
Richmond. He then returned to Edinburgh, 
where he died. Hume’s History was 
long the mdst widely popular of all the 

g meral histories of . England. This popu- 
rity it owes in g^t part to the lucid 
dogance of its style, and tho literary skill 
with which it is composed : qualities which 
still entitle it to rank as an English classic. 
To the historical student its value at the 
pi^esent day is comparatively slight. Hume's 
acquaintance with the subject was not very 
close, and of the earlier periods and the origin 
{md growth of the constitution, he had 
little accurate knowledge ; nor was the time 
taken in tho composition of the History 
sufficient to allow of very deep research; 
while his nanative of events in tho seven- 
teenth century is vitiated by his strong 
preiudice against all who asserted popular 
rignts. Still the literary merits of the 
book, and the acuteness of some of the 
observations of one of the greatest thinkers 
of tho 18th century, must always give it a 
certain value of its own. 

Kume, JosEPu (5. 1777, d. 1855), was 
born of humble parents at Montrose. After 
studying medicine at Edinburgh ho was 
appointed surgeon to one of tho Indian 
regiments (1797), and did not return home 
till 1808. fVom this time he devoted his 
attention to the practical side of English 
politics, and in 1812 entered Parliament as 
member for Weymouth—a borough which he 
did not long continue to represent. A few 
years later he was returned for Aberdeen, 
and after one or two changes finally became 
member for Montrose. The chief object which 
Hume set to himself as a politician was the 
reduction of taxation, and to secure this 
reduction he investigated and, when necessary, 
challenged every item of public expenditure. 
But it was not to this line of work only that 
Mr. Hume confined his attention. Almost 
every branch of domestic policy in turn 
called for his inquiries : ho proposed reforms 
in the army, tho navy, and the ecclesiastical 
courts. Ho secured the repeal of the laws 
forbidding machinery to be exported, and 
workmen from going abroad. He was 
also a determined enemy of imprisonment 
for debt, of^ flogging in the army, and the 
system of impressment for the navy. In 
such useful work he passed tho last years of 
his life. 

Hundred, The. Tacitus, describing tho 
Germans, says that their chiefs are assisted in 
matters of justice by a hundred companions, 
and that in war each pagusy or distrust, fur- 
nishes a hundred warriors and the host 
These bands, he tells us, are called hun- 
dreds,” but what was oneo a number is now 
a name only.” Thus the tribe is divided into 
hundreds,” which aro already beginning to 
lose their oonnectien with a definite number 



of wanrioKS) or fully free men. There is no 
tra^ of any such division in England till 
Edgar^s ** Or<jUnance how the Hundred shall be 
held.** But in the Frank kingdom the court of 
the hundred had been the most important 
part of the judicial machinery as early as the 
fifth century; and an arrangement of the 
land in hun&eds seems to have been common 
to most derman peoples. It is, therofora^ 
probable that Edgar’s measure was not 
the creation of the division into hundre^, 
but the employment for judicial and police 
purposes of a primitive method of Rouping, 
it 0^8 not, however, follow that the nundrods 
were all originally of the same size ; the dis- 
trict given to a hundred warriors would natu- 
rally vary in size according to the natural 
charaotenstics of the country, and to the 
amount of land at the disposal of each tribe at 
the time of the allotment. According to Wil- 
liam of ^laimesbury, the division into hun- 
dreds and tithings was duo to Alfred ; poraibly 
Alfred revived the hundred as a basis of 
rating. Connecting this tradition with the 
fact of the first appearance of the name under 
Edgar, we may regard the revival or develop- 
ment of the hundredal system as a part of the 
work of reorganisation after the Danish at- 
tack. The Ws of Edgar mention a ** hundrods- 
ealdov'* who is to bo consulted on questions of 
witness, and a ** hundred-man ** whose duty it 
is to pui*8ue thieves. These may or may not ho 
the same. In the thirteenth century the 
hundred was represented in the shire-moot by 
ah elected ealdorman; it is therefore likely 
that the hundreds-ealdor, or hundred-man, 
was from the first an elected officer. Ho can 
scarcely be regarded as more than the convener 
of the court. In the twelfth century the hun- 
dreds were fast becoming dependent upon 
great lords who managed and took the profits 
of the court. The hundred-moot, wherein the 
whole body of suitors or freeholders present 
were judges, and which was probably pre- 
sided over by a deputy of the sheriff, was 
held monthly. It had iuiisdiction in all 
cases; was the court of first instance in 
criminal matters ; and Canute decreed that 
no case should be brought before the king 
until it had been heard in the hundred court. 
The laws of Ethelred direct that the twelve 


senior thegns go out and swear in the relic 
that they will accuse no innocent man nor 
conceal any guilty one ; *’ the presentment of 
criminals was therefore probably part of the 
immemorial work of the hundred courtj^imd 
a xepresentative body of twelve seems to mve 
acted on behalf of the suitors as a sefi of 
judicial committee. Upon the^ creation cf the 
system of frank-pledges, a distinction frose 
between the great court of the hundre^lmld 
i j^twice yearly for the sheriff’s toum or vi^ of 
|;^|rauk-pledge, and with specially ful]^ at- 
and the lesser courts the hu^di^^ 
fejandlir the bailiff lor petty questions of 4ebt.:: 
• "Tto C^nal jurisdiction vas gradually 
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from it oh the one hand by the mwth of 
th^mauQrialcourts-leet and ox frimclbises, and 
on the other by the creation of the system of 
itinerant justices. From the twelfth century 
the hundred ceased to be of m’ucb politick 
importance. 

Stnhhh Conut. ttist. The laws are printed in 
Scbmtd, Gnetzte der (eeealso his 

Olossary, 8.v, Hundred) ; those of Edgar and 
the Leiee Henrici JPrimi are in Stubbses SkM 
Charters. See also Oneiet, 8«t/-Oov0mmfnt ; and 
as to Tacitus, Waits, Deuteehe VerfoMungn 

QeecK 1. 218-222. £W. J. A,] 

Knndrad SoUff, Thb^ are the result of 
inquisitions taken by a commission appointed 
by Edward I. at the beginning of his reign, 
to inquire into various grievances relating to 
illegal tolls, encroachments on royal and 
common lands, unlawful tradings, oppressions 
by the nobility and clergy, &c. These re- 
turns are of tho greatest importance to the 
local historian and the genealogist. They 
derive their names from the fact that the in- 
quiry was conducted from hundred to hundred. 
A jury in each hundred gave witness to the 
extent of the demesne lands of the crown ; of 
manors alienated from the crown ; the names 
of tenants-in-capite with their services, and 
the losses incuiTed by the crown owing to 
subinfeudation; the extent of lands held in 
frank-almoign ; tho wardships, mairiages, 
escheats, &c., wrongfully withheld from the 
crown, and many other items of importance. 
These Eolls were published by command of 
the king in 1812. 


Hundred Tears’ War, The (1338— 
1453), is the name generally applied to the 
long period of scarcely interrupted hostility 
between England and Fi-ahce, which be^n 
with Edward III.’s asseriion by arms of nis 
claims to the French throne, ana did not 
finally end until the expulsion of the English 
from France during the reign of Henry VI. 
As roughly and vaguely indicating, at least, 
the culminating century of the long medimval 
struggle between the two nations, the term is 
a useful one enough. But it must not be 
taken to indicate any definite war in the way 
that the Thirty Years* War, or tho Seven 
Years’ War do. The long warfare was in- 
terrupted by more than^pne interval of peace, 
and more than once changed its character and 
objwts. 

Despite the claims raised by Edward III. 
in 1328 TEdwakd III.], the accession of 
Philip o^alOis was peaceful, and it was not 
until 1338 that hostilities began. A '('ariety 
of secondary causes of quarrel had long em- 
bittered the relations of England and France, 
when the strong support which Philip gave 
to the Scots made war inevitable, and Edward 
did his best to make the breach irreparable 
by his obtrusive reassertion of his old rfaim 
to the French throne; Strong in his national 
leader^p of the English hatred of Franca, 
Edwm^, as Duke of Guienne, relied also on 

> - •■■‘.•"I -a it' . . 


rallying ’ feudalists of the south to his 
side, while he concluded a close alUance with 
Louis of Bavaria, the imperial vassals of the 
Ketheriands, and the anti-French party in 
the Flemi^ cities* From 1338. to 1340, an 
indecisive war was waged on the northern 
frontier of France, only memorable for Ed- 
ward’s naval victory of Slays (Jane 24, 
1340). The lukewarmn^ and desertion of 
Edward’s allies necessitated a truce, that 
continued until the dispute between John of 
Vontfort and Charles of Blois for the duchy 
of Britanny gave English and French, as 
partisans of Slontfort and Charles respec- 
tively, an opportunity of renewing tneir 
quarrel. In 1345 the general war was re- 
sumed. Edward again established intimate 
relations with Ghent, and Derby, in Guienne, 
won the victory of Auberoche, though com- 
pelled the next year to stand a siege in 
Aiguillon. In 1346, Edward, in person, 
landed with a great army in Normandy, and 
after a destructive inroad, won the famous 
victo^' of Crecy (Aug. 6, 1346), gave the 
En^sh enduring prestige, and the possession 
of Calais, which surrendered after a famous 
siege in 1347. The Black Death now 
compelled a truce, and the war was not 
renewed until 1356, when a bloody foray 
of the Black Prince, at the head of the 
chivalry of Guienne, boro more fruit than 
Edward’s abortive expedition from Calais. 
During a similar inroad in 1356, the Black 
Prince won the victory of Poitiers, where 
King John of Franco was taken pri- 
soner. A period of extreme anarchy now 
set in, in France, which King Edward availed 
himself of to conclude the very favourable 
Peace of Bretigny (1360). The treaty was 
never really carried out, and the war in 
Britanny continued until the battle of Auray 
gave Montfort the duchy ; and after the 
Black Prince ^d lost health and reputation 
in Spain, the appeal of the barons of Aqui- 
taine led Charles V. to renew the war openly 
in 1369. The skilful strategy of the Con- 
stable Duguosclin avoided pitched battles, 
and wore down the enemy by a partisan 
warfare of sieges, skirmisnes, and ambus- 
cades. The capture of Limoges was the last 
of the Black Prince’s exploits. Lancaster 
traversed France from end to end in 1373, 
but he found no enemy and could win no 
durable results. By 1374 all Guienne was 
lost except two or three towns on the coast, 
and in the north Calais alone remained Eng- 
lish. The feeble government of the minority 
of Kichard II. 1^ the French, even imder 
Charles VI., to retaliation on England; but 
the war continued very slackly, and with 
constant truces, until in 1397, Richard II., 
intent on despotism, established a close al- 
liance with France, cemented by his marri^ 
with Isabella of Valois. But the revolution 
ol 1399> again embroiled England and France 
< in hostilities, and nothing but the weakness 


of Henry IV. and the outbreak of the Bur^ 
gundian and Armagnac factions prevented a 
serious renewal of the war ; as it was, the 
ittdicious trimming of Henry led in 1411 to. 
his securing full possession of Guienne. 
Henry V., with greater resources, renewed 
vigorous hostilities. On Oct. 25, 1415, tW 
battle of Agincourt (q.v.) gave him a victor}' 
over Burgundian and Armagnac, combined 
for once to defend their country. In 141*7 a 
second expedition profited by the renewal of 
civil strife in France; and* the capture of 
Rouen completed the conquest of Normandy. 
In 1419, the murder of John the Fearless 
drove the whole Burgundian party on to the 
English side. A marvellous change of feel- 
ing brought the monarchical north of France . 
to welcome the national enemy and head ol the 
feudal separatists. Paris opened its gates to< 
Henry, and the Treaty of Troyes (q.v.) (1420) 
secured him the succession to the French 


throne. But Henry’s premature death in 1422 
led the Dauphin, now Charles VII., to renew 
the war against the regent Bedford. Despite 
the victories of Crevant and Vemeuil, the 
Anglo-Burgundian party failed to hold their* 
own south of the Loire. The mud folly of 
Bedford’s brother alienated Burgundy. A 
national reaction set in, in France, which 
found its highest expression in the heroic 
career of the Maid of Orleans. In 1429 
Joan relieved Orleans and defeated the 
English at Patay; marched to Hheims. 
to crown Charles king, and, though un- 
successful in her attacks on Pans, suc- 
ceeded in rekindling the spirit of nationality 
through all North Franco. The coronation 
of Henr}^ VI. at Paris, Joan’s capture and. 
execution in 1431, failed to stem the tide. In 
1435 Burgundy abandoned the English at 
the Congx'oss of Arras, and the death of Bed- 
ford uoinpletcd their discomfiture. In 1437 
Paris was lost. A peace party thaf recognised 
the futility of continuing the war, now grew 
up in England, but their temporary triumph, 
though it led to the truce of 1446, and the- 
marriage of Henry VI. and Margaret of 
Anjou, failed to seem-e a permanent peace. 
In 1448 the war was renewed, and by 1449 all. 
Normandy fell into the hands of the French. 
Guienne next fell, and in 1453 Calais alone 
remained in the English possession in France. 
The outbreak of the Wars of the Roses 
finally prevented any prolongation of the 
long struggle— which had caused so much 
misery and had been so barren of results — 
and which, if resulting in bracing up the 
national life of France, brought little to. 
England hut barren glory, chequered with 
disgrace, and a factious and unruly spirit 
that found its outcome in the dvil wars that 
now fell upon the land. 


. Pauli, Engluehe Qnchickt^ ; Liiward, Bid. 
Eng. ; Longman, Hiai* of Jidward Ilf. ; Brougham, 
U(me of Laneoidwf H. Horiin, Bidme de$ 
Frantaio; J*. Mlohelet, fLidoiiro dot Francaio 
(eipsoiallj for Joon of Axo). [X. F. T. J 



SimgwiiunL Qiiavttoii, Thb 

^1861), In 1851 Kos8tt£)^he Hunwian 
revolutionary leader, came to England, aind 
was received with great enthusiasm. The 
Austrian government (already offended by an 
attack at Barclay’s brewery on the Austrian 
general, Haynau, S^t., 1850, and by an un* 
conciliatory note of Lord Palmerston's on the 
subject) looked on these j^roceedings with 
great distrust and suspicion, over«rating, 
much as Kossuth himself did, the value of 
these demonstrations. Lord Palmerston had 


■already used English influence to protect the 
Hungarian refugees in Turkey, and it 
became almost understood that if Lord 


Palmerston received Kossuth at a private 
interview, as he proposed doing, the Austrian 
ambassador would leave the country. Lord 
.John Bussell grew alarmed, and the result 
■of his remonstrances with Lord Palmerston 


was that the latter promised to avoid an in- 
teijview with Kossuth. He consented, how- 
ever, to receive some deputations from various 
metropolitan parishes at the Foreign Office. 
‘The addresses brought by these Ix^ies con- 
tained strong language with regard to the 
Austrian government. The whole transac- 
tion was eventually made one of the chai'ges 
•of independent action brought against Lord 
Palmerston, which caused his dismissal in 1852. 


Ashley, L^e p/ P almerston; Annual Register; 
Hansard. 


Knnsdon, Lord, Henry Carey {d. 
1696), c-ousin of Queen Elizabeth, one, of 
her truest friends and most trusted advisers, 
was frequently employedx on confidential 
missions, and flUod many posts of trust. In 
1664 he was sent to Fiance, to invest Charles 
IX. with the Order of the Garter, but was 
usually in attendance on the queen at court. 
Vehemently opposed to the scheme of a 
marriag6j)etween Mar^r Stuart and the Duke 
of Noiiolk, Hunsdon, in 1569, was sent to 
.Scotland with proposals for the delivery of 
the Queen of Scots into the hands of Mmray, 
in order to get her out of the way of any . 
movement in her favour on the part of 
• the rebel lords. Later in the same^ year, 
he was associated with Lord Sussex in the 
command against the insurgents of the north. 
In the beginning of 1570 he attacked the 
forces of Leonard Dacres on the banks of 
the river Chelt, in Cumberland, and; com- 
pletely routed them, doing such good |er\ice 
to the queen that Eliza^th wrote ti him. 
In 1584 he was sent on a special mi84on to 
Scotland. During the al£^ whicte held 
England in the da^s when the Spanw ■^- 
mada was threatening, Lord Hunsdop had 
command of a body-guard of 36,00C| men, 
enrolled especially for the queen’s defenfib. A 
soldier rather than a statesman, Lord HfniBdoh 
Mve the queen frequent momentary offence 
^ by . his plain speaking,' biit he remained ^ the 
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.O-ena one ox ner most trusted suppotterB*> 


SCtilitv &K2^RV 1779, d, 1889), bettN^ 
known as ‘♦Orator HunV’ tiras bom at Wld- 
dington, Wiltshira^ and waa A farmer in 
very well-to-do cncumstances. In cona^ 
quence, however, of some misanderstahd* ^ 
ing, he was expelle^ from the Marlborough 
yeomanry by Dord ‘ Bruce. He demanded 
satisfliction, and for this he was indicted 
in the King’s Bench, found guilty^ flned, 
and imprisoned. In prison he met with 
Woddingtoii and some other Badicals, who 
converted him to their party. In 1812 no 
stood for Bristol, where for some time he 
had been following the trade of a brewer. 
The poll was kept open for fourteen days, 
serious riots took place, and Hunt was beaten 
in this, as in many subsequent attempts to 
enter Parliament. He now took to stump 
oratory, held Reform meetings at West- 
minster, and was especially conspicuous at 
Bpa Fields and Manchester. A warrant was 
issued against him, and be was arrested at 
Manchester, tried and imprisoned (1820). 
During the excitement of the Reform BiR, he 
displaced Lord Stanley as member for Preston, 
and entered the House of Commons (1830). 
Hero he estranged most of his former associ- 
ates, and he was defeated at the 1832 election. 

Annual Esgistetf 1835. 

Kimt, Leigh (5. 1784, d. 1850), held a 
clerkship in the War Office from the time of 
his leaving school till the year 1808, when, 
in company with his brother John, he started 
the Examiner y a journal of advanced political 
views. In 1812 the two brothers were fined 
£500 apiece and sentenced to undergo an 
imprisonment of two years for publishing a 
satire upon the Prince Regent in the pages 
of their paper. On his release from prison, 
he edited the In^waiory and about 1822 was 
associated with Byron and Shelley in their 
now venture, The Liheraly of which only four 
numbers were issued. Leigh Hunt received 
a government pension of £200 a year in 1847. 
He was the author of many poetical and 
other works, and of an Autobiography y pub- 
lished in 1850. 

Himtingdoli was the seat of one of 
Edward the Elder’s castles, built about 916. 
It was made an earldom for Waltheof, son ol 
Si ward, in 1070. In ihe Middle Ages the 
history of the town is unimportant. It was 
one of the great centres of the Parliamen- 
tarians in^ the Civil War, and was plundered 
by the HOyalists in 1645, 

KimtingdOli, Peerages of. Waltheof, 
Earl of Huntingdon, was beheaded in 1075. 
His daughter Maud married firsts Simon de 
St. Liz, and secondly David, afterwan^ 
King of Scotland, who successively bore the 
title of carl. The title then passed to David’s 
son; Henry, and at his death' to, hi» 
brother, Simon de St. Liz. Afterwards it'^ 
reverted to the Scottish house, and was h^ 
by David’sr 'grandson, Blalcolm, and by i(hie , 
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lattei^s 0oii WilHanii .Kings ^ Scotland. 
WiUuuDy however, was divested about ^1174, 
and Simon de St. Lis^ son o£ the Sineion last 
named, became earl. Then followed David, 
brother of William, King of Scotland, with 
whose son the title became extinct A new 
earldom was subsequently , created in favour 
of Williiim of Clinton (1337)^ and again of 
Quisoard, Lord of Angle in Poitou (137^; 
but neither of these persons left heirs. ]m 
1887 John Holland, afterwards DukeofExetcdr, 
was made Earl of Huntingdon ; this title was 
forfeited when his grandson Henry was 
attainted (1461). Ten years later, Thomas 
Grey, aft^wards Marquis of Dorset, was 
granted the earldom, which, however, he is 
stated to have resigned on receiving the 
marquisate ; the former being now granted to 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who 
died without male issue. In 1529, George, 
Baron Hastings, was emted Earl of Hunt- 
mgdon, and by his family the honour is still 

Knntiiigdon. Fuakcis Hastings, 2nd 
Eaul of (rf. 1661), was employed, in 1550, 
in an expedition lor the relief of Calais and 
Boulogne, with Sir James Crofts. In 1554, 
he did good service to IVlary in the Duke 
of Sufi'olk^s rebellion, and succeeded in 
taking that nobleman prisoner. Ho married 
Catherine, daughter of Lord Montague, and 
granddaughter of Margaret, Countess of 
Salisbury, and so handed on to his son a 
remote possibility of inhoiiting the English 
crown. 

Knntingdou, Henhy Hastings, Snn 
Earl of (d, 1595), was, soon after the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, regarded as her possible 
heir, especially by Cecil and the Protestant 
party; hut the plan of recognising him proved 
impractioalle. He subsequently strongly op- 
posed. the contemplated marriage between 
Mary Queen of Scots and the Duke of Norfolk, 
as on© which would bo fraught with much 
mischief to the Protestant cause. In the year 
1669 he became Mary’s gaoler at Tutbury, 
and proved himself the hitter enemy of the 
Scotch queen and the Catholic party. In 
1581 he was sent to levy troops against 
Lennox, though hp was prevented from 
taking any further steps against the regent 
by Secretary Randolph. Huntingdon married 
Lady Catherine Dudley, daughter of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and was, therefore, 
the brother-in-law of the Earl of Leicester. 

Suntixigdoilf Henry op (d, circa 1154), 
Was brought up by Bloet, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and subsequently became Archdeacon of 
• Huntingdon. His chief work is his Eistoria 
Anfflmm^ which goes down to the reign of 
Stephen. The importance of this work ischiedy 
owing to the fact that it incorpovates a num- 
ber of popular songs and stories, the originals 
of which have been lost , . His styl^ is gian- 


diloquent and often turgid, wd he abounds 
in classical allusions, Epiiltloto Walter ^ 
friend, is a cynical sketch of many of his most 
famous contemporaries in Church and State. 

Henry of Huntingdon's works have been 

edited for the Bolls l^riea. A translation of his 

history is given in Bohn's Antiquarian Lihvavy. 

Kuntly, Alexander dx Seton, Iht 
Earl of {d, 1470), was created carl by James 
II. of Scotland (1449 — 50). He was the 
head of the Setons and the Gordons, and re- 
ceived his title in reward for his services 
against the Douglas faction. He defeated 
the Earl of Craufurd, one of the Douglas 
leaders, in the battle of Brechin <^14 52). 

Kxintly, George Gordon, 2ni) Marquis 
OF (d. 1649), was appointed Charles I.’s lieu- 
tenant in Scotland, and after having refused all 
the overtures made to him by the Covenanters, 
took the field in Disposition to the Marquis of 
Argylo (1644). Next year he refused to lay 
down his arms even at the command of the 
king, who was then under the control of the 
Parliament. In 1647 he was taken prisoner 
and beheaded at Edinburgh on March 22, 1649. 

J. H. Burton, Hiatory of Scotland; Sir B. 

Douglas, Peerage of Scotland, 

Ktmtly, George Gordon, 4th Earl 
OF (d, i 562), was one of the last peers 
in ScotLind to oppose the Reformation. He 
was a man of vast power and wealth, his pos- 
sessions lying chiefly in the north and west 
of the Highlands. In his earlier years he 
had defeated the English troops at Haddenrig 
(1542),' and at the head of the Scotch army 
had narrowly watched the Duke of Norfolk’s 
invasion of the same year, on which occasion, 
though avoiding an engagement, he succeeded 
in materially checking the progress of the 
English. He was one of the commanders at 
the battle of Pinkie, where he was taken pri- 
soner (1547). After escaping from prison, he 
became a great suppoi’ter of Marj’ of Guise, 
the queen-regent, and in later years a strong 
opponent of the Lords of the Congi'egation. 
When ]Mary Queen of Scots retunied to her 
own country (1561), the Earl of Huntly 
found part of the osUxtos which had been in 
his possession transferred to James Stuart, 
the queen’s half-brother (Earl of Murray), 
and plotted the murder of that nobleman. 
Tn 1562 he took up aims, and openly denied 
IMarj admittfince to her castle of Inverness, 
which he then htid. The castle, however, 
was soon taken by the royal troops, and 
shortly afterwards Huntly was defeated and 
slain at Corrichie, near Aberdeen. 

Kuntly, George Gordon, 5th Earl 
OF (d, 1576), the son of that Eari of 
Huntly who fell at Corrichie, 1562, and for 
whoso rebellion the family estates bad been 
forfeited to the crown, was restored to his 
title and possessions, August, 1565. Soon 
afterwards his sister, Lad;|r Jane Gordon, was 
married to Bothwell, while Huntly himself 
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fnarried a daughter of the Bake of Chatelh4- 
rault. After the murder of Pamley (ld67}, 
Huntly accompanied Mary to Seton, and was 
one of the councillors who presided at Both- 
velPs trial. Having afterwards taken up 
arms against the Regent Murray, he was 
forced to make submission (1569), and to join 
the party of the government. On Mnrray*8 
death (1570), the Earl of Huntly once more 
raised forces on behalf of Queen Maty, but 
WHS sooti forced to enter into a pacification 
with tho new regent (1573). His death oc- 
curred a few years later, in 1576. 

Himtiyi Geouoe Goudov, 6tk Eaul 
and 1 st MAuai'ts op (d, 1G36), was one of 
tho supporters of James VI. after tho Raid of 
Ruthven (q.v.). A staunch adherent of the 
Catholic faith, he was accused in the year 
1589 of being in league with Philip of Spain, 
and a year or two later signed the ** Spanish 
blanks.” In 1592 ho put the Earl of Murray 
to death, nominally as an accomplice in 
Bothwoirs rebellion (1591), but most probably 
ill revenge for the treatment which tho Gor- 
dons had experienced from the Regent 
Murray. In 1594 he defeated the Earl of 
Argylo, who attacked him at the instance 
of tho government ; but became reconciled 
to him in 1597, when ho also changed his 
faith and obtained tho reversal of his for- 
feiture. He wtis not, however, a particularly 
zealous convert, us in 1616 ho was excommu- 
nicated on suspicion of receiving and j^rotect- 
ing Jesuits in his castle. In 1630 his feud 
with the Crichtons culminated in the loss of his 
eldest son at the ** burning of Frendraught.” 
Shortly afterwards the Marquis of Huntly 
himself died of a broken heart (1636). 

J. H. Bui'tou, Ui»t, of Scotland ; Sir E. Dou- 
glas, Peerage of Scotland. 


Kuskissotl^ William (5. 1770, d. 1830), 
(ho son of William lluskisson of Oxley, near 
Wolverhampton, was educated for the profes- 
sion of medicine. Shortly before tho French 
Revolution ho accompanied his uncle to PaHs, 
and warmly entered into tho feelings of tho 
revolutionary party. Ho became a member 
of tho Club de Quatre-vingt-nouf, and of the 
London Corresponding Society, and turned 
his attention to international policy and com- 
merce. Ko attracted the attention of Lord 
Gower, the British ambassador, who ^ered 
him the situation of private secretary n790). 
In 1793 he was appointed to assist .}n the 
projected arrangement of an office fbt ar- 
xan^g the affairs of the French refu^s in 
En^nd. In 1795 he became Under4^re« 
tary of State for War, and was SecreUjfy for 
the Treasury under Hit (1804) and Psl^val 
, ^07). He was Chief Commissioik^ of 
Woods and Forests in 1814, and «Aected 
|:^einb6r for liverpool in 1823. Ii| that 
year he was made President of the Boax^ 
iCradoj and with him a complete 

j 


txon came over onr .commercial policy^ >aiid 
the xpeign of protection bes^ to give plm^ 
mid yidd to frs5 trade. Ifi Ins first year 
he was not able to do much. He offered to 
remit tho import duty on raw cotton if the 
manufacturers would consent to give up the 
export duty. This they declined. An attempt 
was made to free the Spitalfields siUc manu- 
facture from restrictions such as the settle- 
ment of their wagM by a magistrate, but 
11,000 journeymen petitioned against this, 
and it was dropped. He was, however, 
successful in practically abolishing the old 
Navi^tion Act, and thus freeing English 
and foreign shipping. In 1824 he reduced 
the duty on raw and spun silk, and lowered 
tho import and export duty on wool. Under 
Canning’s ministry Huskisson still retained 
his old post at the Board of Trade. On tho 
death of Canning, Huskisson succeeded Lord 
Goderich as Secretary for the Colonies (1827). 
A quarrel, however, shortly broke out about 
tho appointment of a chairman to a Financo 
Committee, which was to bo formed at tho 
opening of tho session, and Huskisson at onco 
sent in his resignation. This produced tho 
downfall of Lord Goderich’s government. In 
1828 he joined the Wellin^on ministry, but 
in a very few months a slight difference of 
opinion enabled the duke to insist upon his 
resignation. On Sept. 16, 1830, Huskisson 
was accidentally killed on tho occasion of tho 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Ihiilway. 

Annual Register; Spencer Walpole, Hist, of 
England from 1816 . 

HutchLinson, John (5. 1615, d. 1664), 
was •tho son of Sir Thomas Hutchinson of 
Owthorpe, Notts. During the Civil War he 
was Governor of Nottingham for the Bl^lia- 
nient, a position of great importance as com- 
manding the passage of tho Trent. In 1645 
ho was elected member for Nottingham, and 
three years later sat in the High Court of 
Justice, and signed the king’s death warrant. 
On the expulsion of the Long Parliament 
(1643) he retired into the country until it was 
reinstated by tho army (Oct., 1659). Ho was 
returned to the Convention (May, 1660), but, 
though his life was spared, he was, as a 
regicide, incapacitated ' from public employ- 
ment. In Oct., 1663, he was imprisoned, 
and died Sept, 11, 1664. A certificate pre- 
sented to ^he House of Lords in his favour in 
Jan., IWi, affirmed that “ above seven years 
ago, and from time to time ever since, Colonel 
Hutchinson hath declared his desire of the 
king’s majesty’s return to his kingdoms, and 
his own resolutions to assist in bnnging his 
majesty back.” It goes on to state that he 
had been in Correspondence with conspirators 
for that puxpose, collected am^ for it, and 
on all occasions assisted the lang’s friends. 
These statements, made with Hutchinson^s 
knowledge, and approval, throw ccmsidexable 
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doubt on account of his conduct given 'in 
bia bibgniphy by bis wife, noticed in tiie next 
artiele. 

Life of CoK HutchinMon, by Krs. Hatchinson ; 
Papere of the Htmae of Lordt (Sereiith Beport of 
HUt. MSS. CommisMon). 

Kutolllllgon, Lucy {b. 1620, d. 1659), 
was the daughter of Sir John Apsley, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, where she was 
bom. In 1638 she married Colonel John 
Hutchinson, was his faithful attendant in all 
the dangers of his subsequent life, and com- 
piled the memoirs of his life. This work, 
which is of the greatest importance for the 
TOriod over which it extends, has been pub- 
ushed many times. 

A convenient edition of the L\fe of Colonel 
Hiitchineon for general use is published in 
Bohn's Standard Library. 

KutcllilUIOlif Thomas (5. 1711, d, 1780], 
was born at Boston. In 17G0 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of Massachusetts. Nine 
years later he was made governor of the 
colony. In this capacity he refused to con- 
sent to the wishes of the people, when they 
desired that the tea-ships should be sent back 
without discharging their cargo (1773), and 
his conduct thus led to the famous destruction 
of the teji by the citizens of Boston. By 
this time Hutchinson had lost all the con> 
fidence of those whom he governed. Dr. 
Franklin had exposed the letters ho had 
written to England, advocating a restriction 
of colonial liberty, and the despatch of troops 
to Boston. Recognising his unpopularity, 
Hutchinson retired to England in 1774. 

Baucroft, Jfftst. of the United States; Stanhope, 
Ifiat, of Eng, 

XwiccaSy The, were an Anglian tribe, 
occupying the present counties of Gloucester 
and ^Worcester. Of the date of their settle- 
ment we have no cerhiin indication ; but they 
were in later days merged in the great king- 
dom of Mercia, and seem to have preserved ' 
some traces of their old independence even so 
late as the close of the eighth century-, when 
Archbishop Theodore gave them a bishop of 
their own. 

Hyde, The Book op, gives a brief history 
or England from the landing of Hengest till 
the year 059, together with a chartulury of 
that monastery. It was written at the New 
Minster or Hyde Abbey, Winchester. Sir T. 
Hardy says, “it is apparently a reconstruction 
of earlier materials, which have been blended 
along^ with information of a comparatively 
recent period, certainly some time after the 
year 1354.“ Besides King Alfred’s Will, and 
some important charters, it contains somo 
traditions and anecdotes, which, though not 
perhaps very trustworthy, are certainly inte- 
resting. 

The Book of Hyde has been translated in the 
Church Historians of England ; it is edited in the 
BoU» Series. 

Xyd«, Anns (5. 1637. d. 1671% was tbo 


daughter of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. 
In 1654 she became maid of honour to the 
Princess of Orange, and in 1659 a secret 
contract of marriage took place between her 
and the Duke of York. On Sept. 8, 1660, 
she was privately married to the auke. Great 
efforts were made by the queen-mother to get 
the marriage annulled, and a plot was got up 
amongst the courtiers of the queen’s party, 
by Sir Charles Berkeley and others, to induce 
the duke to repudiate her. These intrigues 
failed, and she was publicly acknowledged as 
Duchess of York in December, 1660. Pepys 
describes her as “ a plain woman, and like her 
mother.’’ Burnet says that she was “ a very 
extraordinary woman, of great knowledge 
and great spirit.” Her daughter Mary was 
bom April 2, 1662 ; Anne, Feb. 6, 1664. In 
August, 1670, the duchess became a Catholic. 
She died on March 31 of the« following year. 

Hyde, Edwakd. [Clakendon.] 

Hyde, Law u en ce. [Rochester. ] 

Kyde, Siu Rohekt (5. 1595, d. 1665), wafi 
a first cousin of the Earl of Clarendon. In 
1640 he wiis returned to the Long Parliament 
as member for Salisbury, and joined the 
cojiirt part}-; and in 1644 he was a member of 
the Oxford Parliament. During the Protec- 
torate he continued to practice at the bar, and 
on the Restoration was made , a judge of the 
Common Pleas. In 1663 he was promoted to 
the chief- justiceship of the King’s Bench. 

Hyderabadi The Battle of (March, 
1843), was fought during the war against 
the Ameers of Scinde (1842 — 44*). After the 
Iwittle of Meanee, Shere Mohammed coUected 
an army for another attempt at indepen- 
dence. He appeared near Hyderabad, and 
Sir Charles Napier, with 6,000 men, found 
him encamped with about 20,000 men, in 
a strong position behind the dry bed of 
the Fullallee. The British artillery opened 
fire on the enemy’s centre, till they began 
to give way ; the cavalry charged the left 
wing, while the 22nd Foot, who had ad- 
vanced to within forty paces of their oppo- 
nents without firing a single shot, stormed the 
entrenchments, and, after a severe struggle, 
the victory was complete. 

Kyder Ali (b. circa 1702, d. 1782) was a 
Mohammedan soldier of humble extraction, 
the son of a petty revenue officer. He entered 
the service of the Rajah of Mysore, and aibout 
the year 1759 he succeeded in making himself 
master of the whole country. Out of the 
wrecks of the old principalities of South India, 
he soon founded for himself a compact Moham- 
medan kingdom, and became a most formi- 
dable enemy to the English. He was tha terror 
of all his neighbours, the Mahrattas of Poonah, 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad; while at the same time he was 
intriguing with the French at Pondicherry. 
TMs roused the suspicions of the Engludv 



And more eej)eciaUy so when Nizam Ali de- 
serted their nde for that of Hyder. The two 
new allies invaded the Cpnatic, but were 
driven back, whereupon Nizam Ali renewed 
his Alliance with the BogUsh (1768). For the 
next ten years Hyder Ali was eng^ed in 
quietly strengthening his army and his state. 
At last, on Ihe breaking out of war between 
the English and the French, in 1778, he was 
enras^at the English expedition sent by wav 
of Mysore from Madras, against the French 
settlement of Mah4. This action decided Hyder 
All’s mind. Bursting into the Carnatic at the 
head of 100,000 men, he laid the whole country 
waste with fire and sword (1780). He had 
allied himself with the French; Nizam Ali 
and the Mahrattas had engaged to support 
his arms, and the case of the English seemed 
very desperate for a time. But Warren Has- 
tings, the Governor-General, was more than 
eqim to the occasion. Negotiations secured 
the friendship, or at least the neutrality, of the 
Nizam ; while Sir Eyre Coote was des^tched 
against Hyder himsmf. The great leader of 
the war was defeated at Porto Novo (1781), 
and all immediate danger was over from that 
side. A year and a hsiTf later Hyder Ali d.ed 
suddenly at. Ohittore (1782). 

Mill, Hut. of India ; Talboys Wheeler, Hist. 
of India; Grant Duff, Hitt, of tht MahratUu. 
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IblUU^ or Zbtvillg, Sr. (d. drea 50^. 
Bishop of Begerin, was probably a pupil of 
St Patrick, and received the name of Ibhar 
on becoming a Christian. He Hved first in 
the Arran Islands in Galway Bay, afterwards 
on Geshille Plain, King’s County, and later 
in the Island of Begerin in Wenord Haven. 
He kept a school, and soon gathered monks 
around him, and his memory is preserved 
in various local traditions. He died at 
Begerin. 

IO01lif The, were an ancient British tribe 
occupying the modem counties of Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon. According 
to Professor Kh^s, they were a very hardy 
and warlike race, but were induced to make au 
alliance with the Homans through jealousy 
of the Trinobantes and Cassi^ielaunus It has 
been supposed that they had no kings, as manv 
of their coins hear the inscription ** Ecene,” 
without that of an^ prince ; that there were 
two factions dividing the tribe and that 
the bead of one faction, Bericus, invited the 
aid of Claudius, and so was instrumental in 
bringing about the beginning of the long 
connection of this island with Home (43 a.d.}. 
In later years, though apparently still pos- 
sessed of their own kings or queens, they 
revolted against the Homan rule in the tiiM 
of Ostorius Scapula, who was appointed in 
50 A.D., and again while Suetonius was 
occupied in Mona. 

Ahys, Celtic Britain. 


Zbaa is the name of territories in East 
Africa on and behind the Suahili coast which 
the Imperial British East Africa Company 
(from whose initials the name is formed) was 
incorporated in 1888 to administer. In 1896, 
however, the Company surrendered its rights 
to the Government, who at once arranged for 
the construction of a railway from the coast. 


IbgriaUf a name given to the pre-Celtic 
population of the British Isles, who are 
supposed to have been of Eastern origin, 
i^nid to have followed the norihem shore 
of the Mediterranean and the western shore 
of the Atlantic in their migrations. They 
were of short stature and swarthy coun- 
tenance, and wore conquered by the Celts, 
whose serfs they became. Traces of their 
language are supposed to exist in certain 
peculiarities of Welsh, and the Druidic 
reli|;ion is said to have been derived "'from 
them by the Goidelic Celts. The pojpuktion 
in p irts of South Wales, moreover, is the 
Iberian t;me, and Mr Boyd Dawkins Si his 
valuable JEarly Man in Britain^ and in s^eral 
papers written previously, has also foux^, the 
Iberian characteristics in the small idark 
Highlander and the Black Celts to the. west 
{ of we Shannon. 


BhtH, Cekio Britain; 
Mnglandf I. 


Edwards, in 



Ickbam, Petek of {Jl. circa 1290), is said 
to have been named from a small village near 
Canterbury. He spent some time at the 
University of Paris in close literary intimacy 
with Philippe de Greve, the Chancellor of the 
University. On leaving that place he seems to 
have become a monk at Canterbury. He is 
usually regarded as the author of Chronicon da 
Regibua Anglia successive regnantibus a tempore 
Bruti, a meagre and somewhat confused 
chronicle. He is also thought to have 
written in French, during his stay in Paris, 
the Genealogies of the Kings of Britain and 
England. 


Ida. Kino of Bernicia (<f. 659), is 
said to nave been the founder of that kingdom ; 
but t^is phrase is perhaps to be interpreted, 
as meaning that he united the various petty 
Anglian or Saxon Fettleinentaexisting in that 
district one kingdom. His descent is 
traced from Woden, and he is spoken bf an 
^ving been a wise and temperate ruler. Ida 
is said to have been in the prime of his life 
when he became king. He built ^himself a 
fortress, called by the Britons Dinffuardi or 
Dinguoaroy, and by the Angles Bebbanburch 
(the modem Bam^rough), which wue sur- 
rounded first bjr a hedge and afi'erwards by a 
wall^ Ida’s immediate kingdom did not 
probably extend south of the Tees, though 
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his power may have been felt beyond 4hat 
jivei *9 for the kingship d! Deira, between the 
Te^ and the Humbw, does not appear to 
have been founded previous to his death. 
He reigned twelve, years, and is said to have 
fallen in a battle against the Britons. The 
advance of heathen power under him and 
his sons (six of whom reigned in- succession 
over their lather’s kingdom) caused a wide- 
spread apostasy from Christianity among the 
Piets. 

AnffiO'^SaxonChronielt ; Willism of Malmesbury. 

Iddgtlaiglly Earl of [Nouthcote, Sir 
Stafford]. 

. Iknield (or Icknield) Way, The, was 
one of the great Homan roads through Britain. 
It started^ from near Yarmouth, and passing 
by Newmarket. Koyston, and Baldock, it 
reached Dunstable, where it crossed Watling 
Street. Thence, by Tring and Wendover, 
to Goring, where it crossed the Thames and 
threw og a branch known as the Hidgeway. 
Thence it proceeded by Aldworth, Newbury, 
and Tidworth to Old Sarum. Then across 
Venditch Chase, Bedhury, Harden Castle, 
Bridpoii, Axminster, Uoniton, Exeter, 
'J'otnes, to Land’s End. The name, as 
in other Homan ways, is often loosely 
applied. 

ZkoiiBagiliJke:*^ or, the True Portraiture 
of his Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and Suf- 
ferings,” was a work published some ten days 
kfter Charles I.’s death, and purported to have 
been written by that king in the last years of his 
life. It is divided into twenty -eight chapters, 
almost every one of which is appropriate to 
some remarkable incident in the closing years 
of its author's life. A short sketch of some 
event or reflection upon it is given, and to 
this is appended a prayer applicable to the 
occasion. So chapter iii., entitled, “Upon 
his Majestie’s going to the House of Com- 
mons,” commences with an explanation of the 
king’s reasons for this step — “ To call in 
qflestion half a dozen men in a fair and legall 
way, which God knowes was all my design ; ” 
an explanation of the fact that he was at- 
tended by some gentlemen of his ordinary 
guard, and a declaration that he had no 
design of overawing the freedom of the House. 
After two pages of such meditation follows a 
short prayer of some half a page in length, 
calling God to witness his innocence, and pray- 
ing for i orgiveoess on his enemies. This work 
had an immense sale, though to modern eyes 
it must seem, as Professor Masson ^s said, a 
somewhat dull performance. Fifty editions 
are said to have wn sold within a year, and it 
was in vain that Parliampt gave orders to 
^ize the book. So great 'was its popularity 
that in October, 1649, Milton had to publish 
his EihmohlaBte$y or Image-breaker, in answer. 
The authorship of the Eikon has 
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generally been attributed to Dr. . Gauden, 
afterwaw Bishop of Exeter.. 

Eikon BatUike; Milton, BikonoklatUi; Mts.cn, 

LifiqfMUton,yoliy.l 

. Zuniigratioil. With the exception of 
the immigration of the Huguenot families from 
France to this country after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, the population of Great 
Britain has never been very largely increased 
from external sources until within the last 
thirty or forty years. The great influx with- 
in that period of destitute Russian, Polish, 
Houmanian, and German Jews has drawn 
public attention to the evil, and in 1888 and 
1889 parliamentary committees were ap- 
pointed to consider the questions of foreign 
pauper immigration and the sweating system. 
Later a Royal Commission was instituted, and 
in its report, issued in 1903, it recommended 
that State legislation should be adopted and 
enforced to prevent the country from being 
burdened with undesirable aliens. In 1906 
an Aliens Act— -which came into operation in 
1906— was passed to check the immigration 
of such aliens. 

Impoaelimeiit is the name given to 
the judicial process by which any man, 
from the rank of a peer downwards, may be 
tried before the House of Lords at the in- 
i^tance of the House of Commons. In this 
case the Commons are the prosecutors, while 
the Lords combine in their own persons the 
functions of judge and jury. The process of 
conducting an impeachment is explained by 
8ir Erskine May as follows Some member 
of the Lower House charges, the acoused with 
high treason, or any other offence of which 
he may be considered guilty. If he succeeds 
in winning the House over fo his opinion, he 
is empowered to go to the bar of the House 
of Lords and there impeach the offender. A 
committee is next appointed to draw up the 
articles of impeachment, which are then for- 
warded to the Lords in writing, with a reser- 
vation of power on the part of the Commons 
to add to ^e original counts if necessary. A 
day is then appointed for the trial, which 
generally takes place in Westminster Hall. 
Certain managers conduct the case on behalf 
of the Lower House, and the accused may 
defend himself by counsel. Witnesses are 
called on both sides, and the whole series of 
charges is gone through article by article ; the 
accusers are bound to confine Uiengiselves to 
the charges contained in the articles of im- 
peachment, and when they have finished, the 
offender enters on his defence, alter which 
the prosecutars have a right of reply. Ail the 
evidence being then completed, each peer in 
succession delivers his verdict on the first 
article in the words, “ Guilty [or Not Guilty], 
upon my. honour.” And so on for every 
count, in conclusion, the Lord Ohancellor or 
| 4 >rd High Steward reckons up tbe number 
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of Tot68» and a simple majority acquits or 
condemns upon each charge. Thoi^h the 
House of Lords may have delivered its ver- 
dict, judgment is not to be pronounced unless 
the fiouse of Commons demand it by their 
gpeaker. On the other hand, in 1679, the 
House of Commons protested against the 
Earl of Danby’s right to plead the king*s 
pardon when impeacmed in 1679, and by the 
Act of Settlement (1701) it was made part of 
the law of the realm ** that no pardon under 


the Great Seal of England shall be pleadable 
to an impeachment by the Commons in Par- 
liament.** 


The first case of an impeachment in which 
both Houses took part would appear to be 
at the time of the attack on Richard Lyons 
and Lord Latimer, in the Good Parliament 
of 1376. Of course in this case we cannot 


expect to hare the full course of pro- 
ceedings which have characterised the im- 
peachments of much later centuries ; and in 


act it seems to have been the whole Par- 


liament, and not the barons alone, who im- 
prisoned these offenders. The impeachment 
of the Earl of Suffolk some ten years later 
(1386) seems to have been more in ac- 
cordance with those of later times, for the 
Commons were clearly the prosecutors in this 
case, while it was the Lords who decided the 
question of his guilt. In a similar way, the 
jud^s who had in 1387 given their decision 
against the legality of the commissioners ap- 
pointed in the preceding year, were next year 
impeached by the Commons aod found guilty 
by the Lords (1388). From this time it is 
hardly necessary to carry on the instances of 
impeachment down to later times iu any detail. 

^e practice was not discontinued for any 
very long period till the accession of the 
house of York ; but from the reign of Ed- 
ward V., the institution seems to have fallen 
into disuse, till it was revived in the' reign of 
James I. 

Under the house of Tudor the Commons 


were too subservient to the royal authority 
’ to make use of their old privilege on 
their own account, and when the sovereign 
wished to he rid of an obnoxious subject he 
found a hill of attainder a readier instru- 
ment for effocting his ends. With the re- 
vival of the spirit of liberty in the first half 
of the sevent^nth century, impeachments 
once more became freijuent : the two first 
important instances being those of Francis 
BaMU in 1621 and the ^rl of Middlesex 
in 1624. Buckingham, who had hefm very 
urgmit in inducing the Commons to proceed 
against the latter nobleman, would in his 
turn have heeu iinpeached a few yem later 
had not the king' dissolved Parliament for the 
> purpose of saving him (1626). The ^sea of 
> Btrafiord, Laud, Dauby, Warren mstiims, 
Melville, Ac., will be found alluded p under 
: the articles devoted to these statesn^n; but 
r of ^z-Harris in.the year 1681 ^esetfes 


a passing notice as being the occasion 
wmeh the Commons affirmed their ** right ta 
impeach any peer or commoner for treason^ 
or any other onme or misdemeanour.” Thia 
claim of the Commons seems to have, 
been practically conceded to them, but 
Blackstone and Lord Campbell are both 
agreed on the point *‘that a commoner 
cannot be impeached before the Lords /br 
any capital ojjpenee but only . for high inis- 
demeanoura** 

Sir T. Brtkine May, Law (/Parliament; Hal- 
lam, Conet. HUU ; Stubbs, Conit. HUL 

[T. A. A.] 

Impressment. The practice of im- 
pressment, or compelling men to serve in tha 
navy, seems to date back to a very early 
period of our history. It is said to have beeur 
in full force in the reign of John, that is,, 
from the time of almost the first English 
Icing who was possessed of a regular royal 
fleet. Towards the end of the same century 
we find Edward I. empowering William Ley- 
bourne to impress men, vessels and arms for tne- 
manning of his fleet. So, too, we read in the* 
Black Book of the Admiralty that if a mariner 
who had been pressed for the king’s naval 
service ran away he should undergo a year’e 
imprisonment. The same penalty for the 
same offence may he traced in the legpisla- 
tion of later sovereigns, Richard II. (1378) 
Henry VI: (1439), and Elizabeth (1662—63), 
showing that this method of manning the 
royal vessels was in full force during these 
centuries. Towards the middle of the six- 
teenth century wo come across what seems to 
he a serious attempt to make it criminal, 
for* a man to take steps for eluding impreas- 
ment. In 1555 (2 & 3 Philip and Mary, xvi. 
6), a very harsh law was passed a^inst the- 
Thames mirgemen, according to which, if any 
watermen shall willingly, voluntarily, and 
obstinately hyde themselves in the tyme of' 
prestying into secret places and out comers,” 
they should suffer a fortnight’s imprisonment, 
and he debarred from following their calling 
for Another year. A more generous enactment 
some seven or eight years later (1562 — 63) 
atteuipted to restrain the arbitrary charac- 
ter of impressments by enjoining that **nO' 
Fisherman haunting the sea should be taken 
by the queen’s commission to serve her High- 
ness as a mariner on the sea,” without thei 
commmoners having first consulted two- 
neighMuring j ustices of the peace. Still more > 
indulgent was the spirit displayed in the- 7 A 8 
William HI., according to which the Lord 
High Admiral is empowered to grant letter* 
** to any landsmen desirous to apply themselves ' 
to the sea services and to serve in Merchant 
shipps which shall be to them a protection 
against being impressed for the space of two 
years or more.’* The provisions of the Act of 
1555, with somewhat altered details and in- 
ctenMd penalties, however, were re-enacted. 
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«ft«r • lapse ai one hundred and fiffy yean 
under Queen Anne (1705). Under Q^rge 
II., the impressment question was once more 
taken up and its stringency modified (1730— 
40). By a statute passed in this reign it 
was decreed that all persons above fiftv-five 
an4 under eip^hteen years of age, should be 
exempt from impressment ; and an attempt to 
encourage men to adopt a sailor's life was 
made at the same time by a clause which 
granted freedom from the above liability to all 
sailors who phose to demand it for two years 
irom the time of their first ^ing to sea. An 
Act of William IV. 's reign improved the posi- 
tion ol the impressed sailor still further by 
limiting his term of service to five years 
—unless in a case of urgent necessity, when 
the admiral might enlarge it by six months 
(1836). By this time, however, the practice 
of impreMment, which had been very largely 
used during the great wars in the opening 
years of the century, had been rapidly losing 
ground, and its place is now altogether 
supplied by voluntary enlistment. 

Black Book of the Admiralty (Rolls Series); 
Nicolas, HUtory of the British Navy; A Treatise 
on the Sea Laws^ 1724 ; James, Naval Hist. 

[T. A. A.] 

Incident, The (16tl), is a name given 
to a supposed plot to assassinate the ^rls of 
Hamilton, Argyle, and Lanark, during the 
visit of Charles I. to Scotland in the summer of 
1641. Although a parliamentary^ inquiry 
was instituted, the circumstances still remain 
shrouded in mystery ; and it is .scarcely pos- 
sible to do more than guess at the real nature 
of the affair. It is said that the scheme was 
Montrose's, and that Charles I. himself was 
privy to it ; but there seems to be no • founda- 
tion for the statement. 

J. H. Burton, Hist, of Scotland ; S. R. OardinCr, 
ma. of Eng., 1(308-42. 

Income Tax, The history of the in- 
come tax as s recognised means of supple- 
menting the other financial resources of the 
State, dates from the time of William Pitt's 
premier^p, when (in I7^i9) a bill was passed 
imposing a graduated tax on all incomes 
above £60 a year. 'J?his tax continued to be 
levied till the end of the Continental war, 
with the exception of a slight break for part 
of the years 1802 and 1803 ; and by the year 
1806 bad reached the rate of 10 per cent. 
It was not renewed after 1816 till the 
time of Sir Bobert Peel's second administra- 
tion (1841), when it was levied for three years 
at a rate df sevenpence in the pound. Time 
after time it was then renewed — but always 
for a Hmited period only, till in 1863 arrange- 
ments were made for its gradual extinction in 
seven years. Then, however, the Russian 
War intervened, and instead of being reduced 
it was doubled. From this time it has 
become a regular item of the revsnub ; and 
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it has now almost entirely lost its oinginal 
character of a special war-tax, though an 
increase in its rate still remains the readiest 
means of meeting the expenses of a war. In 
1907 differential treatment was applied to 
earned and unearned inoomes, a lower rate 
being imposed on the former. 

Independents. As early as 1568 a 
congregation of Separatists existed in London, 
organised upon the principle that Christians 
ought to be gathered toother in strictly 
voluntary and self-governing conmgations 
or Chur^es. They numbered i^ut two 
hundred, all poor, and the majority women, 
under the pastorate of a certain Richard 
Fitz. The first prominent teacher of this 
theory, however, was Robert Browne, a 
clergyman and graduate of Cambridge, whose 
greatest activity was during the years from 
1571 to 1581. Owing to the protection ol 
his powerful relative, Burleigh, Browne 
escaped punishment, and finally conformed. 
But his tracts formed the great storehouse 
of argument for those who had accepted his 
doctrine — especially numerous in the eastern 
counties— and they were long known only 
as Brownists. Several Separatist churches 
were formed, especially in London, which met 
in secret, and were often discovered and dis* 
persed by the authorities; many of their 
members were imprisoned and five executed. 
Of these, Henry Barrowe, a barrister of 
Gray's Inn, executed in 1693 for the publi- 
cation of seditious books — pamphlets 
gainst the Established Church — was the most 
important, and for some time ** Barrowist " 
was used as a synonym of Brownist. The 
repressive measures of the government caused 
the members of a Brownist church, which had 
been formed in London about 1692, to flee to 
Holland, and they finally settled at Amster- 
dam. Another and more successful church 
was that of Nottinghamshire men at Leyden 
under John Robinson, and this Leydefi 
church is the true “ parent of Independency 
alike in England and America." 

The term ‘‘Independent" is supposed to 
have originated in the incidental use of tbo 
term in an apology addressed in Latin and 
English to the British and Continental uni* 
versities about the year 1604. But the early 
maintainers of this form of church govern- 
ment were careful to repudiate certain in- 
ferences which might be arawn from the use 
of the wori One of them wrote : “ We do 
profess dependence upon magistrates for civil 
government and protection ; dependence 
upon Christ and ms word for the sovereign 
goveroment and rule of our administrations ; 
dependence upon the counsel of other churches 
and synods when our own variance or ignor- 
ance may stand in need of such help," 

In 1620 the first settlement was made in 
New England by Independents coming from 
Holland in the Mayjhww ; the New World 
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beflftme;th6 ref age of all who were attacked 

5 iy. the ecclealaaticalvaathoritiea at home, and 
ndependexicy became practically the eitab- 
hdied reUgion in the New England colonies. 
The example of New England was of the 
greatest importance when, with the meeting 
of the Lon^ Parliament, the Independents 
at last obtained freedom of speech in Eng- 
land* It is not necessary here to show how 
the growth of Independency accompanied 
the victories of the New Model ; and how the 
attempt to substitute the complete Presby- 
terian system for that of Episcopacy was 
defeated. Few of the early Independents 
, advocated entire voluntaryism, and many ac- 
cepted benefices and received tithes under the 
rule of Cromwell. But in such cases, while 
the minister preached to all the parishioners 
in the parish church, there was often an 
attempt to create, side by side with the 
parochial organisation, a special Independent 
Church. Difficulties arose when the Inde- 
pendent ministers refused to administer the 
sacrament to persons, outside this inner 
church, and one at least of the justices on 
assize advised aggri^ed parishioners to 
withhold tithes. In ld58 a synod of Inde- 
pendent Churches was held in London which 
drew up the Savoy Declaratiotif following 
in doctime the Westminster Confession, hut 
adding their peculiar theory of Church govern- 
ments The Act of Uniformity drove Inde- 
pendents with Presbyterians out of the 
National Church, and the rigid penal code of 
Charles II. prevented their meeting in wor- 
ship. Later in the reign of Charles II., and 
under James II., they again began to form 
churches, and under William III. obtained 
toleration. But their numbers were much 
diminished, and it was not till the evan- 
gelical movement of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century that they began to recover 
strength. As meanwhile the English Pres- 
byterians had lost ground, and had largely 
tecorne Unitarian, they became in the nine- 
teenth century one of the most important 
of the Nonconformist bodies. During the 
eighteenth century they had long received a 
royiumdonum of £1,000 a year for the widows 
of ministers; but in the nineteenth the 
wrongfulness of endowment became one of 
their main tenets. They are now usually 
known as Coogregationalists, and form a 
** Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, with subordinate “County Uniens.*’ 

The best accounts of the history of ][nde- 
pendency are— flrom the side of the Ohuifh of 
England, that of Curteis, in DUuiU it$ 
JtMtion to th$ Church qf England ; and fh>m the 
Congregationalhit side that of Fairbam, % his 
artlde on Independents in the Sneyctapedcea 
Britanniea; see also Stoughton, migieifS in 
England ; Gardiner, Hist, Eng, ; Mawon, 
Lifi and Times of Milton; Skeat, History ^Frte 
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Act of 1868 has been Tested in the 
of state, aided^ by a council of not lets thair 
ten, who are usiudl^ Selected ft6m men whe 
have served with distinction in various de-' 
paitments of government in that country. 
This is the agency through which India 
becomes answerable to. Parliament, to thw 
country, and to the king. In India itadf the 
supreme authority is vested in the governor- 
general or viceroy in council (subject to the 
control of the secretary of state in council in 
England, and he in his turn is<; aided by a 
govemor-generars council, corresponding to 
me cabinet of a constitutional country, and 
by a legislative council, consisting of the 
govemor-generul*s council, reinfoieed by 
certain provincial delegates and nominated 
members of the non-official native and Euro- 
pean communities. Besides these members 
the India Councils Bill of 1809 also provides 
that there shall be elected members to com- 
plete the legislative council. For administra- 
tive purposes, India is divided into nine 
provinces : Madras and Bombay (also styled 
Presidencies) being ruled by governors ; Ben- 
gal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Punjaub, 
and Burma are ruled by lieutenant-governors ; 
the Central Provinces and the North-West- 
ern Frontier Province are ruled by chief 
commissioners. The governors of Madras 
and Bombay are appointed by the crown ; 
the lieutenant-governors are appointed by 
the governor-goneral, with the approval of 
the crown ; the chief commissioners by the* 
governor-general in council. The India 
Councils Act (1909) provides for the enlarg-e- 
ment of the provincial legislative councils 
and the election of a certain proportion of 
their members by popular vote ; the Act also 
authorises the councils to discuss annual 
financial statements and matters of general 
public interest, and gives power to ask 
questions. 

Theoretically, the governor-general is 
supreme over every part of India, but practi- 
cally his authority is not everywhere exercised 
alike. Each province is usually broken into 
divisions under commissioners ; these divisions 
are again separated into districts which form 
the units of administratiqn. At the head of 
each district is one officer — usually styled 
collector or deputy - commissioner — whose 
principal duties are executive, magisterial 
and fiscal. 

All oviF India are scattered native states of 
varying extent and independence. Many of 
them native principalities are attached to the 
various presidencies and province^; others 
are grouped together under the superintend- 
ence of a political agent. Of this class are 
the Hajputana and Central Indian a^ncies ; 
and others, such as Hyderabad or the Nizam’s 
torritories, Mysore, and Trsvancore, are quasi- 
independent. To define, however, the rela- 
tions nf the Indian native states to the 
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Britifb erown would a len^v aud com- 
plicated task, and would practically involve a 
review of the various treaty relations between 
those native principalities, numbering over 
460, and the p»<ramount power* 

History. The history of the British con- 
nection with India dales from the days when 
Vasco da Gama made his memorable voyage 
round the Gape, and sighted the shores 
of Hindoetan, on May 17, 1498. Indian 
products commenced to find their way to 
Europe first through the hands of the Por- 
tuguese, and then through the Venetians, who 
carried on their Eastern trade by way of 
Egypt and the Red Sea, thus anticipating the 
important route of modem times. But it was 
nearly a cent^ after Da Gama’s voyage that 
our first trading voyages were made, and it 
was in the last year of the sixteenth century 
that these commercial enterprises were or- 
gpinised on a recognised basis. On Sept. 
22, 1599, the merchants of liondon held 
if meeting, at which it was resolved to 
form an association for the purpose of trad- 
ing with India, and on Dec. 81 of the fol- 
lowing year, a charter was granted to “ the 
Governor and Company of the Merchants 
trading unto the East Indies,” entitling 
them to exclusive trade with the countries 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Sttaits of Magellan. The first vessels de- 
spatched returned heme with cargoes of cin- 
namon, cloves, and pepper, and realised 95 
per cent, profit on the capital invested. It 
was soon evident that the English would have 
to defend themselves against the jealousy of 
the Portuguese and Dutch, and a new charter 
was granted, with stringent provisions against 
“ interlopers.” In 1612 Captain Best, in com- 
mand of a small squadron, was attacked in the 
roadstead of Surat by a vastly 8ui>erior Portu- 
guese fleet, but defended himself with such 
gallantry and effect that he was not only ableto 
land all his goods at the 8urat factory, but ob- 
tained a confinnation of a commercial treaty 
between the Mogul Emperor and the British. 

During the following years subordinate 
agencies woi'e started at Gogra, Ahmeda- 
bad, Cambay, and Ajmere, and at various 
places in the Indian archipelago. This led 
to numerous broils lyitb the Portuguese and 
Dutch, and our relations with the latter were 
greatly embittered by the cruel torture and 
execution of Captain Towerson and about 
twenty sailors, at Ambo 3 ma, in 1623. For 
this outrage the Dutch had to pay £3,615 as 
compensation; but from that date until the 
great nava^ wars, which commenced in 1793, 
they became supreme in those parts, and 
practi&illy monopolised the trade of the Indian 
archipelago. In 1634 the Com^ny obtained 
%fitn\an from the Great Mogul for permission 
to trade in Ben^l, and the same year saw 
the expulsion of the Portuguese from the 
province. Five years later Fort St. George, 
or Madras, was founded by Francis Bay ; and 


in 1661 Bombav was ceded to the British 
crown as paurt ox the dowry of Catherine of 
Bragansa, and was subsequently transferred 
W Charles II. to the East India Company. 
The separation of Bengal from Madras, and 
the appointment of Mr. Hodges as agent 
and governor ” of the Company’s affairs, with 
a corporal’s guard, was the first beginning 
out of which arose the appointment of Sir 
John Child as the fiiet titular governor- 
general of India, with full power to make 
war or peace. A few years later the famous 
resolution was passed % the company which 
was destined to turn their clerks and factors 
throughout India into conquerors and pio- 
consuls, and which ran thus ; ** The increase 
of our revenue is the subject of our care, as 
much as our trade ; ’tis that must maintain 
our force when twenty acccidents may inter- 
rupt our trade; ’tis that^must maKe us a 
nation in India. Without ^hat, we are but a 
great number of interlopers, united by his 
Majesty’s royal charter, fit only to trade 
wheie nobody of power thinks it their interest 
to prevent us. And upon this account it is 
that the wise Dutch, in all -their general 
advices that we have seen, write ten para- 
graphs concerning their government, their 
civil and military policy, warfare, and the 
increase of their revenue, for one paragraph 
they write concerning trade.” 

Our earliest territorial possession in India 
properly so-called was Madras, which, as 
mentioned above, was founded by Dajc and 
purchased from the Rajah of Chandragiri, an 
annual rent of about £500 being duly paid 
to the representatives of the Mogul Empii'o. 
On the death of Aurimgzebe, in 1707, Southern 
India broke up into a number of minor states. 
In 1744, war broke out between the French 
and English, Dupleix being at that time 
Governor of Pondicherry, and Clive a young 
writer ut Madras; and two years later Madras 
surrendered to a French squadron, under La 
Bourdonnais. Indecisive hostilities followed, 
but the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, 
restored Madras to the English. Their first 
successes had, however, inspired Dupleix 
with the ambition of founmng a French 
empire in India, under the shadow of the 
Mohammedan po Wei'S. At Hyderabad and 
Arcot the successions were in dispute, and 
the English and French favoured the 
claims of rival candidates to the throne of' 
Arcot. A war ensued, the chief incident of . 
which was the capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot in 1751 by Clive. For some years 
it continued, and culminated in 1760 , in a 
final struggle, which was crowned by the 
decisive victory obtained by Colonel (after- 
wards Sir EyreJ Coote at WandewAidi over 
the French. Pondicherry and Ginjee sub- 
sequently capitulated, and the French wero 
expelled from Hindostam 
To turn 1o the course of events in Bengal, 
in 1740 All Vardi Khan,, a usurper, but the. 
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last of the giOat Kawahs of Bengal, ruled 
over Bengal, and in hie days the 3Iahratta 
horsemen began to ravage up to the walls of 
Calcutta. The ** Mahratta ditch,’* constructed 
to keep them off, still bears the old name^ 
Ali Vardi Khan’s grandson, Burajah Dowlah, 
a youth of ferocious temper, marched on Cal- 
cutta with a large army in pursuit of an 
escaped kinsman who had aggrieved him, and 
thrust the remnant of the Ej^lish who failed 
to fl 3 r at his approach into the ** Black Hole,” 
or military prison of Fort William. Out of 
146 who were imprisoned therein during that 
fatal night in June, only twenty-three sur- 
vived, Clivo and Admiral Watson promptly 
sailed from Madras to the Ganges, and the 
ijpeedy iwovery of Calcutta with but little 
fighting induct the Nawab to conclude a 
peace ^vantagoous to the Company. But 
the outbreak of hostilities between the Eng- 
lish and French found Surajah Dowlah 
ranged on the side of the latter. With a 
force far inferior to that of his adversary, 
Clive marched out to the grove of Plassey, 
and there by' dint of a daring attack on an 
angle of the camp, routed the Nawab’s host 
(1767). Meer Jaffier, Clive's nominee, was 
placed on the viceregal throne at Moorsheda- 
oad, and enormous sums, aggregating many 
millions, were exacted as the price of this 
honour. The same 3 'ear the Nawab made 
a grant to the Company of the landholders' 
rights over the district of the Twenty-four 
Fergigmahs, an extensive tract around Cal- 
cutta amounting to 882 square miles. 

In 1768 Clive was appointed the first 
governor of all the Company’s settlements in 
Bengal, and defeated the Bhahzada, or im« 
nerial prince, who with the aid of the Nawab 
Vizier of Oude, was marching on the lower 
provinces of Bengal. He next despatched a 
force under Colonel Forde to Madras, and 
finally crushed French influence throughout 
the Nizam’s territories. The return of Clivo 
to England was followed by the dethrone- 
ment of Meer Jafiier, and the substitution of 
Meer Cossim, his son-in-law, in his place. 
The new ruler, however, began to show signs 
ef wishing to become independent, and having 
retired to Monghyr, proceeded to organise 
his army after tho European fashion, and 
to ally himself with the Vizier of Oude. 
The trade privileges arrogated to themselves 
by the Company’s servants formed a auh- 
stantial grievance, and when the majority 
of the council at Calcutta (in spite of the 
wish of Mr. Vansittart, tho governor, itnd 
Warren Hastings, a junior member of 4he 
councU, to make some concession) refusedi to 
Ikten to the Nawab, the officers of the latter 
fired upon an English boat, and war aripse. 
JVjnassacre of Englishmen and Sepoys took 
at Patna ; and though checked by two 
i^ibl^ts by Major Adams, the Vizier of 
and Shah AUum, who had succeeded 
ae eittperor, tly^eateued Patna. It wa^ at 


this juncture that the first Sejpoy mutiaiv 
quell^ eventually by Major Munro, hroka 
out in the English camp. The battle 
Buxar, wem bv the same officer in 1764, 
brought the ruler of Oude and the, Mogul 
emperor to the feet of the British. 

The following year Clive (now Baron Olive 
of Plassey, and for the second time Governor 
of BeAgEd) proceeded to Allahabad, and re- 
stored Oude to the Nawab Vizier on payment 
of half a million sterling. The dewannec, or 
fiscal administration of Bengal, Bebar, and 
Orissa, and the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Northern Circars were granted to iho Com- 
pany, a puppet Nawab was maintained by 
us on an allowance at Moorshedabad, and a 
tribute paid to the emperor. Thus the 
English received the revenue and maintained 
the army, and the criminal jurisdiction was 
vested in the Nawab. A great reform was 
carried out bj’’ Clive in the reorganisation of 
the Company’s service, their paltry salaries 
having led to much bribery and venalit 5 ^* 
Private trade and the acceptance of presents 
were prohibited for the future, while sohuias 
were increased out of the salt monopoly. 

liord Clive left India for tho last time in 
1767. Five years later Warren Hastings 
assumed the governorship, the interval having 
been marked by a disastrous famine (1770), 
which is believed to have carried off one-thira 
of the inhabitants Warren Hastings abolished 
the dual system of govemmemt, removed the 
exchequer from ^loorshedabad to Calcutta, 
and appointed English collectors to see to the 
collection of the revenues and the adminis- 
tration of justice. He also created the 
nucleus of a police. He was, however, much 
thwarted in his reforms bj' the wars forced on 
him by native princes, by the incessantpressure 
from home for money, and the constant oppo- 
sition of his colleague in council, Philip 
Francis. Hastings reduced the largo allow- 
ance paid to the» Nawab ; he resold to the 
Vizier of Oude the provinces of Allaha^d 
and Kora, formerly assigned hj’^ Clive to the 
Emperor Shah Allum, but forfeited, as Hastings 
contended, by the seizure of the emperor by 
tho Mahrattas, and withheld the tribute of 
£300,000 from the puppet eniporor. British 
troops were also lent to t^ie Vizier of Oude to 
enable him to put down the Rohilla Afghans, 
who had settl^ down in his dominions since 
Ahmed Shah's invasion (1761), and borne 
themselveswith much arrogance and oppres- 
sion. Wlwen Hastings also improved the 
financial position of the Company by Uie so- 
called plunder of Cheyte Singh and the Begum 
of Oude, transactions which, coupled with 
other alleged acts of oppression, formed the 
ground of the celebrated impeachment against 
him in the House of I^rds, proceedings 
which dragged on their length, for seven 
y’ears, and eventually terminated in a verdict 


of not . guilty. Warren Hastings was ptac* 
tically ruined by the cost of the defence, sand 


' the cost of the defence, and 
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^e Bombay g^yemment, being desiroas of 
aoetng a nominee of its own on the throne of 
Poonah, concluded In X 775 the Treaty of Surat, 
by which Bagunath Rao agreed to cede 
Salsette and ^psein in consideration of being 
recognised as the sovereign. Hastings die> 
approred of tX&e treaty, but on the outbreak 
of the war (known as the first Mahratta*War) 
deqMitched energetic officers across the penin- 
sula, who conquered Guzerat, and captured 
the rock fortress of Gwalior. The reverse 
sustained by the Bombay force, however, 
equalised matters, and the Treaty of Salbai 
practically restored the staitta quo. Meantime 
Hyder .AJi of Mysore, whose hostility had 
been roused, fell upon the British possessions 
in the Carnatic, and his cavalry ravaged the 
country up to Madras. The aged Sir Eyre 
Coote, the victor of Wandewash, with the aid 
of Colonel Pearse, hastened to the scene, but 
the contest was a tough one, and the peace 
concluded with Tippoo, Hyder’s son and 
successor, was based on a mutual restitution 
of all conquests. 

In 1786 Hastings was succeeded by Lord 
Cornwallis as Governor-General. His ad- 
ministration was signalised by two events — 
the introduction of the Permanent Settlement 
into Bengal, and the second M)'8ore War. The 
permanent settlement of the land revenue of 


Bengal appears to have recommended itself to 
the Court of Directors at home mainly from a 
desire to place their finances on a more assured 
basis.. This assessment began in 1789 and 
terminated in 1791, and though at first 
intended to*bo decennial, was made pemanent 
in 1793, a step which practically inflicted 
enormous loss on the Indian government by 
fixing in perpetmm at a low standard that hix 


whicli, according to all economic principles, 
should be proportioned to the increasing value 
of the lana. 


The second Mysore War of 1790—92 was 
undertaken by Lord Cornwallis in person at 
the head of the British army, the Nizam of 
the Deccan and the Mahratta confcdciacy 
being allied to the British. It resulted in 
the partition of half of Tippoo’s dominions 
among the allies, aqd the payment of three 
millions sterling as indemnity. 

Lord Mornington, better known as the 
Marquis of Wellesley, laid down during his 
rule the guiding pnnciple that the English 
must be the one ^ramount power in India, 
and the gradual development of this policy 
culminated in the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria as Empress of India on the first 
of January, 1877, The presence of French 
battalions in the native states, and French 
intriguers in the islands of Mauritius and 
i^umn, as well as in Hindostan itself, 
suggested to Lord Wellesley the idea of 
Irui^ting pocmbility of a French invasion 
of Inffia by crushing' their hopes iliein., The 
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Mogul empire was quite broken up, so the 
task of estaolishing oiir supremacy in northern 
India was at first easy. By the Treaty of 
Lucknow a large tract of territory was ceded 
to us by the Nawab Vizier of Ouao. in lieu of 
a subsidy for British troons, ana we thus 
became territorial rulers as &r as the heart of 
the North-West Provinces. Beyond was the 
confederacy of the Mahrattas, with the puppet 
emperor in their hands, and further to the 
south the Nizam of Hyderabad, and the 
defeated, but not subdued, Tippoo Sultan of 
Mysore. The Nizam was easxty dealt with ; 
his French battalion at Hyderabad was dis- 
banded, and the Nizam bound by treaty not 
to take any European into his service without 
the consent of the English government, p 
ckuse of universal appucation nowadays in 
the treaties with native states. Tippoo’s turn 
came next, and on his refusal to abandon 
his intrigues, and throw in his lot loyally with 
the British, war was declared. The decisive 
event was the capture of Tippoo’s stronghold, 
Soringapatam, where Tippoo died bravely 
fighting in the breach (May 4, 1799). Tlie 
victory created a profound impression on the 
natives, and earned General Harris a peerage^ 
and Wellesley a marquisato. Tippoo’s do- 
minions were partially partitioned among the 
Nizams, the Mahrattas, and the English, and 
the central portion (MysoreJ erectodinto a sepa- 
rate state, under a descendant of the Hindoo 
Rajahs, whom Hyder Ali had dethroned. The 
sons of Tippoo wore treated with higl^,. con- * 
sidoration. 

The Mahrattas, however, still held alooi, 
and Wellesley addiossed himself to the task 
of bringing them into the net of his subsidia^ 
system. The Poi shwa of Poonah, the recoraised 
head of the confederacy, after being defeated# 
by Holkar, was induced to sign a treaty writh 
the British, greatly extending our infiuence iiii 
the Bombay Presidency. This led to 
second ^lahratta War (1802 — 4), one of the 
most noteworthy of our campaigns in the 
East. Sir A rthur W cllesley (afterwards Duki^ 
of Wellington) and General (afterwards tjord) 
Lake led the armies, and the former in the 
Dcccan soon won the battles of Assays and 
Argaum, and captured Ahmednugger. Lbrij. 
Lake in Hindostan fought with equal cou^ge 
and success, winning the battles of. AU^rh 
and Laswaree, and capturing Delhi and 
Scindiah’s French troops were dispersed, and 
ho himself ceded all territory north of tlie 
Jumna to the British, while tne old emperoi^ } 
Shah Allum, came once more under oiir prOf < 
tection. Orissa fell under our rtdd, and ‘ 
Berar was handed over to the Nizam, 
latter years of Lord Wellesley’s rule were 
marked by reverses, including we iepulso 
Lake before Bhurtpore; but, nevertheless, tb# 
result of the administration waf .tb ;add jffie 
North-West Provinces ^ our dominions, to 
reduce the Peishwa, and c^titute the Muf^ai 
Ptesideiicy pretty much ait it is ift pxeseod. . 
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IfioA W^Uecloj’s Bttcceaaor was Lord Cbm* 
MliB, tiow an old man, whose policy during 
hfa s^nd and short tenure of office was to 
piittottse* economy and relieve the financial 
jmessiire caused hy prolonged militory opera- 
iihns. The same policy was followed by Sir 
G. Barlow (1805), out on Lord Minto’s arrival 
(1807) more resolute counsels prevailed, and 
though enjoined to abstain from drawing the 
sword, he managed to consolidate Wellesley^s 
conquests. The islands of Mauritius and 
Java were 03 cupied by us, and friendly 
missions were despatched to the Punjaub, 
Afghanistan, and Persia. Lord Moira, after- 
wards Marquis Hastings, was in power for 
nine years (1814--23), during which period 
two important wars were waged against the 
Ooorkha mountaineers, or inhabitants of 
Nepaul, and against the Pindarries and 
MahrattHs. The first campaign against the 
former, waged in an unhealthy and difficult 
country, was unsuccessful; but in the cold 
weather pf 1814 General Ochterlony com- 
pelled the Nepaulese to sue for peace, and in 
j the following year, after a brilliant march 
from Patna, forcibly imposed his terms on 
ih^ within a few miles of Khatmandoo, the 
capital. 

In the meantime Central India was being 
overrun by the Pindarries, a mixed nationality 
of plundering bands, which appeared to have 
sprung out of the debris of the Mogul 
empire, and which were suppoiied by the 
sympathy of tho Mahratta chiefs. Lord 
Hastings collected an enormous army, num- 
bering 120,000 men, and effectually crushed 
them(l 817), hut this success was coincident with 
the rising of the three great Mahratta powers 
at Poonah,Nagpore, and Indore. Elphinstone, 
our Resident at the court of the Peishwa, 
having withdrawn to Kirkee, was attacked by 
that ruler, hut managed to repulse the 
onslaught. Holkar^s army was defeated the 
following month at the battle of Mchidpore, 
^d the fugitives having been followed up 
and dispersed, a pacification was establisbea, 
in which Sir John Malcolm was one of the 
chief actors. The territory of the Peishwa 
was annexed to the Bombay Presidency, and 
he himself pensioned. 

Lord Amherst’s administration from 1 823 to 
1828 was signalised by the first Burmese War; 
operations rendered necessary by the aggres- 
sions of tho King of Ava. The Burmese were 
in no way formidable in themselves, but the 
unhealthy character of the country loaH us 
mbout20,000 lives and £14,000,000 during^ the 
two years of hostilities. The Treaty! of 
Ysmdahoo ceded the provinces of Aracan And 
Tenasserim to the British, the king retai|dng 
the valley of the Irrawaddy. Another im^r- 
^ event was the capture of Bhurtpore, 

^ which had baffied the army of Lord La& in 
V ' and which, protected by its imj^e- 
mble massive mud walls, was reirardeil as 


Ihe history of the British as benevolent 
administraton ruling with a single eye to the 
good Of the natives may be said to have begun 
with Lord William Bentinck. He resbM^d 
equilihrium to the budget, crippled by the 
Burmese War, by various important finracial 
measures, and abolished suttse, or widow- 
burning, and the thuffs, or hereditaay assaasins^ 
two institutions wmeh had shoclangly cor- 
rupted the social system of the Hindoos. It is 
scarcely surprising to any student of Indian 
histo^ to find that even such detestable 
practices as these found supporters among 
Europeans as well as natives. In 1833 the 
East India Company’s charter was renewed 
for twenty years, but on condition the Com- 
pany should abandon its, trade and permit 
Europeans to settle in the country. [East 
India Company.] Other events of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration were the 
appointment of a commission to codify the 
law, the placing of tho native state of Mysore 
under British rule (1830), and the annexation of 
Coorg, with the full consent of the inhabitants. 

After a brief interregnum, during which 
Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe, the 
senior member of council, held the vice- 
royalty, Lord Auckland (1836 — 42) began his 
rule, which is conspicuous for the memorable 
Afghan War, the outcome of an ill-advised 
resolution on the part of the British to place 
on the Afghan throne Shah Soojah as one 
who would prove a subservient tool in the 
repression of French and Russian influence in 
Asia. For fuller details of all these events, 
which led to the disastrous retreat from Cabul 
see Afghan Waks (1). The n^ws reached 
Calcutta just before Lord Eilenborough’s ac- 
cession) and the retributive expedition oi 
Pollock took place tho same year. The follow- 
ing year saw tho conquest of tho Ameeifl of 
Scindo by Sir Charles Napier, whose defeat of 
20,000 Beloochees with only 3,000 British at 
Meanee, is one of the most brilliant feats in 
Anglo-Indian history. In 1844 Lord Ellen- 
borough was recalled and succeeded by Sir 
Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge, whose ar- 
rival was followed, at no long interval, by the 
Sikh War, a contingency which had been fore- 
seen by most over since the death of Runjeet 
Singh, the capable and /energetic founder of 
the Sikh kingdom. It was in 1845 that Sir 
Hugh Gough advanced to confront the Sikh 
army, numbering 60,000 men, with 150 guns. 
The battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshar, Aliwal, 
and Sobra^ followed in quick succession, and 
the country was at the feet of the British. 
Dhuleop Singh, the infant son of Runjeet, 
was recognised as Rajah ; a British Resident, 
supported by a Britiim force, was sent to the 
Punjaub. 

Probably, however, the most important 
results ensued from the administration of 
Lord Dalhousie (1848—56). Though sincerely 
desirous of peace, and of advancing the moru 
and material condition of the country, Dal* 
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liougi(^ loMnd binfelf ; to fight t|P< 0 i 

yraxB am h> annex ekteh^iTe^temiqry in the 
Tunjaub, Bnzmali, as well as Kagpore, 0u4ei| 
imd other minor states. At the same time he 
iounded the Public Works Department with 
n view to creating the network of roads and 
canals now covering India. He opened the 
.Ganges Canal, the largest irrigation work in 
India, and turned the sod ol the first railway. 
He promoted steam communication with 
‘England via the Red Sea, and introduced cheap 
postage and the electric telegraph. The second 
Hikh War (1848 — 49} was marked hy the disas- 
ter of Ohilianwallah, but before reinforcements 
from England arrived, Mooltan fell ; and Lord 
Gough well nigh destroy^ the Sikh army at 
the battle of Gujerat. ^e Funjaub became 
n British province, and thanks mainly to the 
successful labours of the two Lawrences 
nnd Colonel (afterwards Lord) Napier, became 
so contented and prosperous that the Indian 
Mutiny failed to turn its populace into rebels. 
The second Burmese War in 1852 arose out 
of the ill treatment of some merchants at 
Rangoon, and resulted in the annexation of 
the valley of the Irrawaddy, under the name 
of the province of Pegu, since which time 
British Burmah has made the most astonish- 
ing strides in material development. For 
fuJjL statistics we must refer our readers to 
the Provincial Administration Reports, which 
bear witness to a more rapid national pro- 
gress than any other part of India can boast 
of. Lord Daihousie annexed several native 
atates, including Kagpore and Sattara, on the 
principle that the governors exist only for 
the good of the governed, and that persistent 
misrule cannot justify the paramount power in 
Assenting to the continuance of the same, Oude 
was annexed after repeated warnings issued to 
the Nawabs, whose degraded rule had caused 
great suffering to the inhabitants. It was his 
last action of importance, for in March, 1856, 
the marquis returned home and was succeeded 
by Lord Canning. 

The leading events of the Indian Mutiny 
which followed, will be found under the 
Article so headed. The details have been 
excellently told by Sir John Kaye, while the 
ehare borne by Lord Lawrence is narrated 
in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Zife of him. 
llbe causes of this •great convulsion are still 
obscure, but may bo probably traced to the 
excitable feelings of a fanatical though sub- 
ject race alarmed by the sight of important 
Annexations, such ns those which have in- 
evitably accompanied the development of tho 
British power. The outbreak at Meerut oc- 
curred on May 10, 1857, and the mutinous 
Sepoys hastened to Delhi, which thus became 
the centre and rallying point of the rebellion. 
Under Lawrence’s strong hand the Punjaub 
was enabled not only to hold its own, but 
also to send relays of troops to Delhi, which, 
though held by 80,000 mutineers, was closely 
invested, and . eventually captured by our 


troops numbering only one-fourtb of th^ 
opponents. ~At CSlwnpore the Europeans dmt 
themselves up in a wretched entrenchment, 
whence they emerged, after nineteen days’ 
siege, only to fall victims to the abominable 
tre^ery and cruelty of the infamous Nana 
Sahib. In Lucknow, the third town round 
which the events of the Mutiny group them- 
selves, Sir H. Lawrence fortified and pro- 
visioned the Residency, and with a weaJc 
British regiment kept off the besieging rebels 
till reliev^ first by Havelock, and finally by 
Sir Colin Canmbell, afterwai^s Lord Clyde. 
The people of Dude and Rohilkhund, who had 
risen m maan, were next attacked and van- 
quished by Colin Campbell, while in Central 
India Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord Strath- 
naim) conducted an equally successful cam- 
paign against the Ranee, or Princess, of Jhansi, 
and Tantia Topee [Indian Mutiny.] 

This mutiny leu to the extinction of the 
East India Company, for it was felt that the 
administration of India was now a national 
matter [East India Company] ; and an 
Act was passed, to give effect to the assump- 
tion of the government by the crown (1858), 
The royal proclamation announcing this 
event took place at a grand durbar held by 
Lord Canning on Nov. 1, 1858, and on July 8 
following peace was proclaimed. The cost of 
suppressing the Mutiny had, however, been 
so serious that Mr. James Wilson, a distin- 
guished financier, was sent out to Calcutta 
to equalise the budget. He re-organised the 
customs, imposed an income-tax and licence 
duty, and created a state paper currency; 
and, though he died before completing his 
labours, what he accomplished bore excellent 
fruit. 

Lord Elgin’s short rule (1862 — 63) was 
succeeded by that of Sir John ^wrence, who 
saw the Bhotan War and the ensuing annexa- 
tion of the Duars, and the lapientable Orissa 
Famine of 1866. The same year was marked 
by a serious commercial crisis, which injured 
the rising tea industry in Bengal, and caused 
widespread ruin in Bombay. Sir John Law- 
rence returned in 1869, having passed through 
every grade of Indian service, ibrom an assis- 
tant magistrate to the viceroyalty, and, 
on retirement, was fitly rewarded with a 
peerage. 

Lord Mayo’s too brief tenure of oflSce was 
occupied with several useful measures, among 
which the creation of an agricultural depart- 
ment, and of a system of provincial finance, 
stand out conspicuously. Ho led the way to 
the reform of the salt duties, and developed 
the material resources of the country by 
roads, railways, and canals. His death at the 
hand of an assassin in the Andaman Islands 
(1872) was a cruel interruption to a career of 
usefulness. Lord Northbrook, his successor 
(1872—76), had to contend with a famine in 
Lower Bengal, which was succeoefully grappled 
with by m. organisation j»f reuef. In 



ih 0 obld mcoQ of 1875-76 the Priooe of 
Wslee (alterwftrds Edwerd VII.) oiade a tear 
thvDugh ibe ooontry^and wae greeted with 
m outborat of loyalty. It was duxlog the 
▼ioeroyalty of Lord Lytton (1876-80) that 
the proolamation of the Qaeen as Empress 
of India (Jan. 1, 1877) gave opportunity 
lor a durbar of unusual pomp, held on the 
ridge above Delhi. This scene of rejoicing 
was followed by a disastrous famine, which 
|>revailed throughout the Deccan and other 
parts of the Madras and Bombay Presi- 
deneies, and which, despite the best efforts 
of the TOvemmenti resulted in a loss of over 
five million lives. 

The Afghan War of 1878 led to the tern- 
peraij occupation of Cabul and Candahar by 
the i&iglish [Afghan Wars (2) The ap« 
pointment of the Marquis of Ripon in the 
place of Lord Lytton in 1880, was followed 
by the evacuation of Candahar and other 
iL^hon positions, though it has been clearly 
proved that the former measure had been fully 
aetermined on by Lord Lytton previous to 
his resignation. Lord Ripon*a measures 
included a lar^e extension of Lord Mayo's 
system of provincialising the finances, which 
huB been attended with the happiest results ; 
a scheme for the enlargement of native self- 
government, varied according to the require- 
ments of the different provinces ; and a law, 
known as the Ilbert Act, which has removed 
one of the disabilities under which native 
civilians laboured in regard to their powers of 
trying Europeans. Regarding this Act, con- 
troversy has been too fierce to enable us to 
discuss it ; it must be left to the judgment of 
posterity. 

In 1884 a commission was appointed, and 
the north-western frontier of Afghanistan 
delimited. An outbreak in Chitral in 1895 
necessitated a large military expedition to 
relieve the garrison, and two years later a 
large number of troops was despatched to 
quell the rising of the tribes along the whole 
border irom Chitralto Baluchistan. A plague 
broke out in 1896, and has be^n more or mss 
severe ever since. In 1897 an earthquake 
devastated Assam, and in the same year a 
famine affected an area of about 670,000 square 
miles with a population of 130,000,000. In 
1900 occurred another famine, affecting tracts 
containing a population of 85 millions ; imd 
at one time over six millions were in recsipt 
of relief. A number of representative inefian 
princes and chiefs, with a large contingent 
of native troops, came to Engbmd in 19(^ to 
attend the coronation of King Edward. | A 
great imperial durbar was hmd on JaD|. 1, 
1903, to celebrate the coronation of the first 
British Emperor of India, and a mEtttd 
review of all the troops at Delhi, British ^d 
toative, brought, the series of durbar page^ts 

a close on Jan. 8. ^ 

Sa 1905 a severe carUiquake occurred. in 
India, causing gi^ loss of life Ifid 


dami^ to property. During the winter qf ^ 
1905-6 the F^nnce and Princess of WaW 
made ad extensive tour through India. By 
the partition of Bengal— effected in 1906, 
reconstituting the provinces of Bengal and 
Ajsam— the Bengali-speaking popuktioiL 

fdnnd themselves dividea into two pTovinoea* 
under separate governments. ^ Considerable^ 
opposition to this division was manifestly 
by the Bengali, and meetings were held inv 
favour of boycotting British goods. In 
1908 the unrest assumed such a violent 
character that the laws relating to the Press 
and to explosives were very considerably 
streogthened, and special prosecutions under 
theia laws were earned out in 1909. 

The chief works to which readers may he- 
referred for a detailed knowledge of Indiam 
history are the Imperial Gazetteer of India 
(Hunter), to which we are mainly indebted for 
the facta above narrated; Sir Q. Bird wood, 
Beport on Old Becorde in the India Office ; HUb 
History c/ British India, continued by Wilson ; 
Low. HisUrry of the Indian Navy; Orme,. 
Indostan ; Malleson, History ef the French in 
India; Aitchison, Treaties and Engagements;: 
Arnold, Administraiion of Lord Dalhousie ; Kaye,. 
Sepoy ITor, continued by Colonel Malleson ;; 
and Bosworth Smith, Life if Lord Lavntnee. 

[C. E. B.l 
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Indian Mutiny. The (1857-58). The 
causes of Who Indian Mutiny are difficult, 
to estimate, but it may be safely asserted 
that it was to a large extent duo to the very 
rapid progress which European ciyiHsatioQ. 
had of late years been making in Hindostah, 
a civilisation which threatened to swallow 
or assimilate all the native institutions of the^ 
oouotry* Under Lord Dalhousie (1818-56) 
the Punjaub and Oude had been annexed, and. 
it might well seem to an Indian mind t^t 
; the Siglish were bmit on entirely subduing^ 


ihe wh^ of mudovtas^ regardless of Hhe 
4ictate8 of Mth or justioe. Abont tbe same 
time a mmour was moixcalation which limited 
the temi of English rule to one hundred years 
irom the date of the battle of Plassey (1757). 
The Bepoy troops had learnt to know their 
•own worn, and having fought battles and 
victories under English generalship, con- 
•ceived that their success was solely due to 
their own valour, and fancied that they held 
the destiny of India in their own hands. 
Added to this, in the deposed King of Delhi, 
Eahadur Shah, there was an ever-festering 
•canker of rebellion and centre of disaffection 
which was just now rendered more dangerous 
than ever by Lord Dalhousie’s threat of 
removing the Mogul’s family from its old 
49eat at Delhi. Finally, to set in flame all 
the smouldering ashes of discontent, there 
came the story that the cartridges of the 
new Enfield rifles which were just then 
being introduced among the native troops 
were greased with the fat of beef or pork, 
.und were thus rendered unclean for Mo- 
hammedan and Hindoo alike. The rebel- 
lion broke out with the incendiary fires at 
Barrackpore in January, 1867. The Sepoys 
here conceived that the new cartridges were 
being distributed with the sole object of 
destroying their caste, and on Feb. 26 they 
broke into open mutiny. Though they were 
restrained from violence and disbanded, these 
men carried the evil report through Oude 
and Bimdelkhund, inflaming tho minds of 
the people. On May 16 a proclamation 
was issued by Lord Canning, denying these 
reports and warning tho people against them. 
On May 10 the mutiny broke out at Meerut, 
being preceded by incendiary fires. The 11th 
and 20th Bagiments of Native Infantry and 
the 3rd Cavaliy rose, massacred their officers, 
and marched off to Delhi. The people of that 
•city rose at once and butchered the Europeans. 
The 38th, 64th, and 74th caught the infection, 
^ot their officers, and marcl^g into the city, 
ealuted the king. Meanwhile Nana Sahib was 
proceeding through Oude and the North-West 
Provinces fanning the flame. In Oude the 
, mistakes of Mr. Jackson had made the govern- 
ment unpopular, and Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the new commissioner, was unable to remove 
-the impression. In May, risings took place at 
Ferozepore, at Lahore, and Peshawur, but 
were put down with severity by Sir John 
La^ence and his subordinates, who armed 
the Sikhs, and with their help reduced the 
Sepoys. The Punjaub thus remained faithful, 
and tawrence was able to send a strong body 
of Sikhs to aid in the siege of Delhi. On the 
17th the commander-in-chief pr^red to 
advance on Delhi, and on June 10. w Henry 
Barnard, hia successor, advanced to within 
four nulM of Delhi, w^re he was joined by 
Brigadier Archdale Wilson fj^ Meerut. 
Meanwhile, all throui^ Oude, the Doab, and 
fiundelldiund, the rebellion broke ^ acoom- 


named by massacres. In Baipootana and 
Malwa the native princes for the most part 
remained faithful, out Soindiah’s and Hol- 
kar’s body-guards mutinied, and the widowed 
Banee of Jhansi headed an outbreak in her 
annexed principality. At Gawnpore the mutiny 
broke out, under Nana Sahib, June 5, and 
ended in a ghastly massacre. At Lucknow the 
foresight of Sir Henry Lawrence enabled the 
English garrison to hold out against the 
rebels till relieved by Outram. But the great 
point of anxiety was Delhi, whore all tho 
mutinied Sepoy regiments were assembling 
in a final effort to restore the ancient dynasty 
of the Moguls. On June 8 Sir Henry Bamara 
invested Delhi, and on June 13 an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to capture the city by 
blowing the gates open. The besiegers were 
exposed to rear attacks from mutinied regi- 
ments who kept arriving. The energy of 
Lawrence, however, now made itself felt; 
new Sikh levies came pouring in, bringing 
supplies, stores, money, and all necessaries. 
On July 17, owing to the death of Sir H. 
Barnard, Archdale Wilson took the command ; 
on Sept. 6 a heavy siege-train arrived, and 
on the 20th, after a severe struggle, Delhi 
was won [Delhi, Siege of, 1867]. Mean- 
while Havelock had marched into Cawn- 
pore (July 17), after defeating the Nana, 
but only to find the prisoners massacred 
as at Jbansi. Leaving Neill to punish 
the rebels, he endeavoured to advance to the 
relief of Lucknow, but was compelled to 
retire, Aug. 13. On Sept. 16, however, a 
grand army marched on Lucknow, and on the 
24th Havelock and Outram entered the be- 
sieged NResidoncy with their reinforcements. 
On Sept. 10 Brigadier Greathed, by a forced 
march, surprised the mutinous troops from 
Bajpootana and Agra and routed them, 
scattering them in a disorderly flight. Similar 
Buccosses were obtained in Malwa, Berar, and 
elsewhere, and these were crowned in No- 
vember by the final relief of Lucknow, 
achieved by Sir Colin Campbell (Nov., 1867), 
who had arrived in India as commander-in- 
chief in August. ^Icanwhile the Gwalior Con- 
tingent, under Tantia Topee, had advanced on 
Cawnpore, and driven General Windham into 
his entrenchments, and it was only by ahurried 
march that Campbell could come to his assis- 
tance before the bridge over the Ganges was 
broken down. By the end of the year 1867 the 
rebellion in Bengal had been to a great extent 
stamped out, and the future war was restricted 
to Oude, Bohilkhund, parts of Bundelkhund, 
and Central India. In Dacca, Mhow, In- 
dore, Ferruckabad, and elsewhere^ order had 
been restored; Outram was holding his own 
against the garrison of Lucknow, and Bangor, 
ffiithful to the last, would serve as a centre 
for operations in Central In<Ba. At the 
beginning of the year (1858) Mahomed Baha- 
dur Shah, the last of the Moguls, being con- 
victed of tteason and mn^er, was tran^rted 
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to Burmah. Daring Janaajy and Febniaiv 
Sir Colin CampbelT occupiea himself with 
clearing Oude Boliillmimd. In March 
he made for Lucknow, and after a severe 
struMle wrested the city "from the enemy*s 
hands. ^ On May 6, Sir Colin Campbell suc- 
ceeded in crushing the revolt in Rohilkhund, 
but the rebel l^ers and many of their 
iollowexs escaped. Meanwliile, the Bombay 
division, under Sir Hugh Rose, had advanced 
steadily into Central India to the relief of 
Saugor, and soon defeated the rebels at the 
of Muddunpore^ General Roberts and 

Malwa and Bundelkhimd ; on^April^ 1 Sir 
Rose defeated Tantia Topee, who was marching 
on Jhansi, and two days later ho stormed and 
took the fort of Jhansi. On May 7 he at- 
tacked and routed the united armies of Tan- 
tia Topee and the Ranoo of Jhansi, and on 
May 23, after a severe struggle, ho assaulted 
and captured the strong foil: of Kalpy. 
Tantia Topee now proceeded to Gwalior and 
organised an insuri'ection against the authority 
of Scindiah; but on June 17 Sir Hugh en- 
countered and defeated the rebel force out- 
side Gwalior, and on the Idth stormed and 
captured the city. Brigadier Napier pursued 
the enemy, and routed them again at Alipore, 
thus ending the campaign. General Roberts 
had meanwhile stormed and taken Kotah, 
and the rebellion was now practically at an 
end, and the time come for vengeance 
and reconciliation. It was undoubtedly the 
rolendid organisation of the Punjaub under 
Sir John Lawrence that contributed mainly 
to the ultimate success of the English arms ; 
and had this district shared in thog revolt 
instead of, thanks to the firmness of its ruler, 
sending assistance to the English forces 
before Delhi, it is difficult to see where the 
disasters would have stopped. But Sir John 
Lawrence, from the very commenc^ent 
bridled the mutinous Sepoys in the Punjaub 
with a stem hand, and the Sikhs were only 
too ^teful for the blessings of English rule 
to rise against their benefactors. The most 
important political result of the Indian 
Mutiny was the transforrence of the entire 
administration of Hindostan from the East 
India Company (q.v.) to the crown. [Indu.] 
Sir J. Kaye, Sepoy War, 1871-76; G. B. Malle* 
son, Hist oj the Indian Mutiny T. B. £. Holmes, 
Hist. the Indian Mutiny; Annual Register, 
1857-58; Lord Roberts, Forty-One Years in 
(8. J. L.] 

Zndll]|r6llC6f The Declaration of 
(1687), is^e name g^ven to the proclamat^n 
of James II., by which ho dechured that 
he would not force the conscience of a^y 
man himself, so neither would he allow ai^ 
:.inaB to force the conscience of another.” jfy 
* .' this he hoped to i^ow favour to the Roman 
Qatholics without offending bis Protestant 
Bubjeots, whom he promised to keep in frdl 
pQiseittion all the Church estates they h(^ 


acquired at the Reformation. In order to 
disguise, at all events in some degree, that 
the real objects of this indulgence were the 
Papists, he promised full freedom of worship 
at the same time to moderate Presbyteriana 
and Quakers. All the penal laws against the 
Roman Catholics were suspended, and the 
king declared himself resolved for the future- 
to employ the best men in his service irre- 
spective of their creed (Feb. and June, 1687). 
In Aj^ril next year, James ordered this de- 
claration to be republished, and sent an order 
to the bishops that they should bid the dergy 
of their several dioceses read it from their 
pulpits after divine service, on the Sundays, 
Iday 20th and 27th. It was their refusal 
to do this that led to the trial of the Seven 
Bishops. 

Indnlph, King of Alban («. 9o4, d. 962^, 
was the son of Constantine. It was in hia 
reign, according to the Pictish ChronieU, that 
Dunedin or Edinburgh was surrendered to 
the Scots by the English — a surrender which, 
Mt. Skeno thinks, implied the district be- 
tween the Esk and the Avon. Indulph’s reign 
is further noteworthy for tho descent of the 
Norwegian pirates. He is said, according to 
one account, to have been slain in battle 
with tho invaders, but, according to another, 
ho died at St. Andrews. Probably he retired 
to a monastery, and entrusted his kingdom to 
Dubh the son of Malcolm, who was his lawful 
successor on tho tanistic principle. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland. 

Zne, or Zna, King of Wessex (688 — 726), 
was descended from Cerdic through Cuth- 
wine, and succeeded to tho throne on the 
abdication of Ceadwalla. He was one of the 
greatest of the West Saxon kings, and suc- 
ceeded in reducing Kent, Sussex, and East 
Anglia to obedience. He also fought man}’' 
batties against the Britons or Welsh, and 
extended tho West Saxon kingdom beyond 
the Parret, building the fortress of Taimton 
to protect his new frontier. We find him 
fighting against tho Welsh of Glamorgan, 
and against Ceolrod the Mercian king, with 
whom he fought a drawn battle at Wan- 
borough. Tho latter part of his reign, 
however, does not seem to have been so 
prosperous. His wars with the Britons 
were less successful than before, and he was 
troubled by rebellions of members of the 
royal houa^ the leader of whom was 
Aldbert, who was eventually defeated and 
slain by Ine. Ine himself resigned the crown 
in 725, and went to Rome, where he soon 
died. Ho. was neat, not only as a Warrior, 
but as a legislator, and made' a collection of 
laws, seventy-six in number, which, with the 
exception of those of the Kentish kings, are 
the earliest known to us among the Anglo- 
Saxons. He likewise divided Wessex into 
two dioceses, placu^ the new bishop at Sher- 
.Jbome in Donetdiire; he moreover founded 



mi endowed eever^ monasteries, and rebuilt 
and enlarged the abbey of Glastonbury. 

Bedie, SeeUHoiHeal 
Hiitoru* The Lawi of Ine are tmuslated by Mr. 
Thorp in ancient Lavs and Inetitutee 0 / the 4ng7o« 
Saxmr. 

Infimgtheof was, in Anglo •* Saxon 
times, the right of trying and punishing a 
thief caught within the limit of the juris- 
diction to which the right belonged. It was 
one of the rights appertaining to a bundled 
or soken. 

Zsigoldgby, Sia Richard (d. 1685), was 
closely related to Oliver Cromwell, and served 
with considerable distinction in the Parlia- 
mentary army. He was one of the High 
Court of Justice appointed to try Charles I., 
but did not attend any of tho sittings, and 
though his signature appears on the warrant 
for execution, he declared that he was forced 
to affix it by violence, his hand being guided 
by Cromwell. He afterwards took part in the 
campaign in Ireland ; in 1652 he was made a 
member of the Council of State; in 1654 and 
1656 he sat in Cromwell’s Parliament, and 
was made one of the membei's of tho Upper 
House. He was a great favourite of Richard 
Cromwell, after whoso resignation he was 
appointed one of the Committee of Safety. 
He was active in promoting tho Restoration, 
and was in command of the force sent against 
Lambert after he had escaped from tho 
Tower. He received a pardon from Chfirlos II. , 
and was created a Knight of the Bath in 
1660. He sat in the Parliaments of 1061, 
1679, and 1680, but took no very prominent 
part in public affairs. 

XngtllpllilS {d. 1109) was one of tho secre- 
taries of William the Conqueror, and subse- 
quently became Abbot of Oroyland. To him 
w’as attributed a DescHption of Croyland 
Abbey ^ which is now universally considered to 
bo a spurious production of the fourteenth 
centiiry. It consists of charters, all of which 
are forgeries, interspersed with historical 
notices derived from older chroniclers. This 
work was first published by Sir Henry Savile 
in his Rerum Anglicarnm Seriptoree, and from 
one MS. of it, which was then existing at 
Croyland, Sir Henry Spelman extracted the 
copy of dubious Laivs of William the Con- 
queror given in his Concilia, 

H. T. Biley, Avchoeological Journal, i. 32— 
49 : ii. 114—133 ; Sir T. 6. Hardy, Descn^itive 
Catalogue of Manuscripts. 

Znkermann, The Battle of (Nov. 5, 
1854), was fought during the Crimean War. 
Early on the morning of Nov. 6, 1854, the 
Russian army, which had lately received 
large reinforcements, made a sortie from 
Se&stopol. The chief point of attack was 
the plateau of Inkermami, where the English 
forces lay, and so dense were the mists that 
our troops were hardly aware of the enemy’s 
advance till he was close upon them. There 
was httle time for any regular plan of 


operations on the English side, and they were 
here at a strong disadvantage compared with 
the Russians, who had received definite in-- 
structions before starting. The result was 
the engagement became more of a hand-to- 
hand encounter than a regular battle. At 
last the French general, Bosquet, who had 
divined from the first that the attack was 
destined for the British troops and not against 
his own, came to their aid, and fell upon 
the Russians with such fury as to drive 
them down the slope, and thus decide the 
battle. 

KingUke, Invasion of the Crimea. 

Inquest. Recognition by sworn inquest, 
i.e.j the discovery of matters of fact by in- 
quiry from sworn witnesses, is a custom of 
very ancient standing in England, and the 
origin of the civil jury. A process of inquiry 
by government officers from witnesses from 
the district concerned, first appears clearly in 
the capitularies of tho Frank kings. To them 
it possibly came from the regulations of the 
.Theodosian code, which prescribed a special 
method of investigation by imperial officers 
in matters touching the fisc. From cases in 
which the king was concerned, the method 
was occasionally extended in the Frank em- 
pire, but only by special permission, to the 
suits of churches and private persons. This 
system was found working by the Norman 
conquerors of northern Gaul, and became a 
part of the Noiman jurisprudence. But it was 
still exceptional in private suits, and per- 
sons who wished their own cases to be tried 
by inquest, had to gain the duke’s consent. 
From Normandy it was introduced by tho 
Conqueror into England ; tho Domesday survey 
is a gigantic example of its employment 
to draw up a rate-book of the kingdom for 
the use of the central administration; and 
several writs of Rufus, Henry I., and Stephen 
are extant, oixlcring inquests through men 
of tho county or hundred, to determine the 
rights of chui’ches. It is the merit of Henry 
II. to have made what had been “an excep- 
tional favour” an ordinary part of English 
legal procedure. By tho Grand Assize he 
substituted the more equitable method of 
inquest in cases concerning land, for trial by 
battle, which was a Norman innovation, and 
justly hated in England. The three pro- 
cesses of Darrein Presentment, Mort d’An- ^ 
cester, and Novel Disseisin provided satis- 
factory means of settling disputes as to ad- 
vowsons, and the claims of heirs and dispos- 
sessed persons. In tho Assize of Arms, 
recognition by jury was employed to deter- 
mine the liability of each individual; and, 
finally, in the Ordinance of the Saladin. 

1 Tithe inquest by sworn jurors was used for 
tho assessment of taxation. [For later history 
see JuuY.] In ordinary modem use the word 
is almost confined to the inquest held by a 
coroner with regard to a suspicious death. 
This seems to have been his chief duty as 
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early as l!dward I., whose statute Ds OJHUio 
OorotHitcrio (1276) is the foundation of the 
law on the subjeet 

For the history of inqnest, is ooimeoted with 
, jury mtom. see StubM.' Const. Hu^,, i. 

• eh. and for a more detailed account, Brun- 
ner, JBwtstokunif dot Seh-murgorioKU, 1871. For 
Ooroaer'a inoii^ Stephen, Bist. Crim, Law, 
X 216, and JD^est of Crim. FrootoA., ch. 7. 
i [W.J. A.] 

XllBOViptioilSt CaLTXc, are chiefly con- 
fined to a number of rough stone monumento, 
upon whose edges the inscriptions are cut in 
characters of a peculiar type, consisting en- 
tirely of long and short lines. This character 
is irtyled Ogam or Ogham. The largest 
number of these Ogam inscriptions have ^cn 
found in Ireland— almost exclusively in 
Munster — but about twenty have also been 
found in South Wales, one in North Wales, and 
three in Devonshire and Cornwall. Others 
occur in Scotland, and especially in Fife, 
Aberdeenshire, and Sutherland, and some 
even in the Shetland Islands. Of these the 
Irish are very imperfectly deciphered, and 
the Scotch still more so,, but most of the 
Weldi have been satisfactorily investigated. 
These are nearly all bi-lingual, and a Latin 
translation or paraphrase makes the work 
of interoretation the easier. For though 
Irish MSS. of the fourteenth century give a 
systematic account of the character, yet the 
ravages of time, and the imperfections of the 
^stem, make it no easy task to decipher 
them. It is even doubtful whether some of 
the Scottish Ogams are of Celtic origin. The 
date of these inscriptions can only be vaguely 
ascertained. Frobably, most of the Welsh 
are of about the fifth and sixth centuries ; but 
it seems most likely that the character was 
invented at a much earlier date, for it is hard 
to believe that so imperfect an alphabet would 
^ have been adopted when the Koman letters 
were known. It is, indeed, strwge, that 
Ogam should have survived until the ninth or 
tenth centuries. 

It has been conjectured that Ogam is in a 
way derived from the Phoenician alphabet. A 
late Irish legend attributes its invention to a 
mythic Ogma. Ibxifessor Eh^s regards the 
word as etymologioally akin to iy/aos and 
and as a derivative of a root which i6 
used in the senses of **a leading, a line, a 
row, writing, letters, and ultimately literature, 
or knowledge. ” 

The historical value of the Ogam inscriptions 
is entirely indirect. They are nearly all mpre 
sepulchral inscriptions of the name, and perliips 
the father’s name, of some forgotten chieft|Ui. 
But philologically their interest is very gzfat. 
Careful comp^son, shows that the Iwgufege 
. these inscriptions is of the Gbidelio ravbr 
i of the Brythonic type — Irish rather t|an 
They testify to the presence^^of 
ip South Wales and Damnonia, 
whish nearly all taees q| thw 


now vanilihed, either Iriifii immigrants, or the 
survivals of an earlier population driven 
‘westward by the BrythonSj just as the 
Bfythons themselves were at a later date 
driven westwards by the English. Thus 
they have thrown new light on the only 
ethnology of Britain as well as on the Study 
of Celtic philolog;^. Besides the Ogams, there 
are other Celtic inscriptions Written in the 
ordinary Latin character, or in that modifi^ 
tion of it to which the nSme of the ** Irish 
alplmbet ’* has been given. But the bulk of 
the inscriptions of the Bntons, centuries after 
the withdrawal of the lioman legions, were 
written in Latin. 

Bhys, Welsh Philology ; HCbner. Interivtionet 
Britannia Christiana i Westwood, XaptoaWum 
Wallia. [T. F. T.] 

ZnscriptionSi Homan. Homan rule in 
Britain began late, ended early, and never was 
much more than a military occupation. As a 
natural result the Homan inscriptions m Britain 
arc comparatively few in number, limited in 
the variety of their subjects, and of inferior 
historical and less philological interest. 

Epigraphists divide inscriptions into two 
main classes— inscriptions in the strictest 
sense written on other objects to indicate 
their purjjose, and those which are themselves 
the objects, and inscribed on stone or hard 
metal to make them durable. The former 
class {tituli in Latin), are divided into sepul- 
chral inscriptions {tituli sepulchraks) ; dedi- 
catory inscriptions (tituH sacri) ; honorary 
inscriptions {tituli honorarii), or inscriptions 
on statues erected to mort^, either after 
death or during their life, but not on their 
tombs, ih which class are included tituli opemm 
puhlicorum, via puhlica, the records of the 
names of those erecting public buildings, 
the inscriptions on milestones, boundary 
stones ; and lastly, the comprehensive class of 
inscriptions arranged in the Corpus under the 
head instrumentum, which includes, for exam- 
ple, inscriptions on weights and measures, 
household articles, the tessera, or little tokens 
with names of individuals or dates upon them, 

I the inscriptions stamped on blocks of meta^ 
very numerous in a mining district like Eng- 
land, or on military weappns, and the leaden 
marks which,, perhaps, were home by soldiers 
as countersigns, and have been found in 
Britain only. Of the inscriptions made for 
their own s^es, which are called instrumenfa 
or /eyes — tiKaties, laws, local decrees, agree- 
ments of private persons, may be quoted as 
examples. *. 

Most of the above classes of inscriptions 
have been found in Britain, though certain 
classes, and particularly the instrumnta, are 
rare. Very few inscriptions of the first cen- 
tury rsmain. “They are as scarce,” says 
Dr. Hubner, **as those of the rwblican period 
in the older portions of tho Empire.” The 
^K^deetJs an ix&scripUQA.to Nero, found at 
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Oiicheiter, and « lew leaden balls, marked 
"With the names of Claudius, Britanoicus, Nero, 

The oldest milestones are of the time of 
Hadrian and the Antonines. A few military 
inscriptions complete the record. During the 
next century fairly abundant inscriptions are 
found in the south-eastern part of the island, 
■and especially in the great towns, such 
as Oamulodunum (Ooldiester) ; Londinium 
{London) ; Begni (i^ichester) : Aquae-Sulis 
(Bath). Though Eboracum had become a 
.^eat Homan station so early as the reign of 
%ra1an, few inscriptions of earlier date than 
the latter part of the second century are found 
in the land of the Brip^antes. Still further 
north, sohes of inscriptions mark the site of 
the two Homan walls. But north of this 
district, and among the hills of Wales, the 
almost total absence of real Homan inscrip* 
tions attests the incompleteness of the Roman 
•conquest. In the latter country it is only in 
>a lew garrisons, such as Isca (Caerlcon), or 
Deva (Chester), or Segontium (Caernarvon), 
that they are at all abundant, and here none 
are earlier than the end of the second century. 
Many third-century inscriptions, both in the 
north and west, indicate the frequency of the 
Homan expeditions to those regions. It is, 
however, remarkable tliat very few inscrip- 
tions of the “provincial emperors,” such as 
Carausius and Alloctus, remain. Great names, 
such as Diocletian and Constantine, are but 
scantily represented. There arc few impor- 
tant Christian inscriptions of the fourth or 
fifth centuries. The sepulchral inscriptions 
of Wales and Damnonia are- not strictly 
Roman. The Greek inscriptions are very 
few. As to the historical value of the Roman 
inscriptions in Britain, it is hard to generalise, 
but, as a rule, it is not great. “ They vary 
little in their information ; a victorious legion, 
the death of a commander, the performance of 
a vow, a tribute to the memory of a depaited 
relative, are the subjects generally commemo- 
rated.” (Preface to Monutnenta Historica 
Bntamiea,) Yet Dr. llubner has been able to 
illustrate from them some chai'acteristics of the 
provincial administration and military history 
of Britain, and the frequency or infrequency 
of their occurrence is at least some index to the 
nature of the Homaub occupation in any given 
locality. In many ways the inscriptions illus- 
trate or vivify the historical knowledge which 
written authorities g^vo us ; the prevalence of 
military inscriptions in Britain testifies clearly 
to the chaiacter of Homan rule in the land. 
But the vast majority of inscriptions are 
too short, too obscure, too private in their 
reference, or too limited in their subject, to 
iumish us with any real historical informa- 
tion. 

The Bomaik inseriptions iu Britain have been 
collected by Dr. Emil Habner, in the seventh 
, volume of the Berlin Corpus InscHMlonum Latm* 
. ' m'um. Dr. Hiibner*8 epimpbical map of 
' Britain at the end of the volume bidioates the 
; loosUties in which they have been found in nkost 


ahiiiidanoe. The same soholar^s article on 
Boman Inscrij^ions in the ninth edition of the 
Sneydopadia Briiannica may be referred to for 
an account of these inscriptions generally. The 
inseriptions of historical intereat have been 
printra in the Jfonumsnta Historioa Briianni&i, 
McCaol's BritamihHoman Insci'iptions, and 
Scarth's Roman Bi*itain may be also referred to. 

[T. P. T.] 

Ziistitatioii of a Cliristiaii Xan, 

The, is tho name of a work sometimes said to 
have been written by Henry VIII., but is more 
probably the work of Granmer and other 
bishops, and only stamped with the king's 
approvaL It consists of an Exposition of the 
Creed, the Seven Sacraments^ the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord's Prayer, the Angel's 
Salutation to Mary, and of the doctrines of 
Free Will, J ustification, and Good Works. It 
concludes with an authoidsod prayer for de- 
parted souls. 

Instrument of Government, The, 

is the name given to a paper constitution 
of forty-two articles, called “ the Government 
of the Commonwealth,” by which the Protec- 
torate of Ci*omwell was established (December, 
1653^ The executive power was vested in 
the JProtcctor and a council of fifteen to 
twenty-one persons appointed for life. Until 
tho meeting of Parliament, fixed for Sept. 3, 
1654, tho Protector, with assent of the Council, 
could make ordinances to have the power of 
laws. After this, the legislative power was 
vested in the Parliament alone, and, though 
bills were to bo submitted to the I^otector 
for his assent, ho had no power to veto them 
if they were themselves in accordance with 
tho constitution. Parliaments were to be 
called of nccossitv every three years, and 
when called could, not be dissolved for five 
months, except by their own consent. The 
representative system was informed, in ac- 
cordance with the plan proposed by Ireton, 
and amended by the Hump. Scotland and Ire- 
land were each represented by thirty members, 
while the number of meml^rs for England 
and Wales was reduced from five hundi'ed to 
four hundred. The number of county mem- 
bers was largely increased, many rotten 
boroughs were disfrfincbised, and important 
places like Leeds, Manchester, and Halifax 
received repi^sentatives. At the same time, 
two classes of eloctoi's were disfranchised : — (1) 
All Roman Catholics and those concerned in tne 
Irish rebellion were disabled for ever; (2) 
all persons who had been engaged in war 
against the Parliament since J^iuary, 1642, 
except such as had given signal tekimon^ 
since then of their good affemon, were dis- 
abled from electing or being elected for the 
next Parliament and the thx^foUowinff. By 
article xii., it was expressly inserted m the 
writs that the persons elected idiould not have 
power to alter the government as vested by 
the Instrument in a 8mg:le person and a 
Parliament. Accordingly, when, Parliament, 
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ass^bled in September, 16$4, inahed to 
debate the constitution, and settle the Ihnits 
of the Protector^ power, Cromwell, whilst 
drawing a distinction between ** ctrcomstan- 
tials,** which they might alter, and ** funda- 
mentals/* which they must leave untouched, 
forced them to sign an engagement not to 
propose the alteration of the government in 
that ^rticular. ji£r. Gardiner remarks on 
the Instrument of Government that it was 
“ the first of hundreds of written constitutions 
which have since spread over the world, of 
whi^ the American is the most conspicuous 
ezafiiple, in which a barrier is set up against 
the entire predominance of any one sot of 
official persons, by attributing strictly limited 
functions to each.” 

Massout Life of Milton; Gardiner, Pnrlian 
Revolution: Guizot, Cromwell; Banke, Uigtory 
of England, 

Insurrection Acts (Ireland). The 
first (1787) enacted the Riot Act for Ireland, 
made all attacks on clergy or churches, the 
administering unlawful oaths, seizure of arms, 
and other similar offences, felony, to ' be 
^punished with death. It also inflicted a 
punishment of flno, imprisonment, or the 
whip, on all who conspired to deprive the 
clergy of their tithes. In 1796 a similar Act 
was passed, but with terms, if possible, still 
more stringent than tho foregoing; and, 
though it excited the wonder of the English 
Ministry, it passed without difficulty. The 
third (1807) gave the Lord-Lieutenant power, 
if the magistrates in special session declared 
a county disturbed, to proclaim it. By so 
doing, trial by jury was suspended, and any 
one out at night after dark became liable to 
seven years* transportation, unless ho were 
able to gfive a good excuse. It remained in 
force till 1810. In 1814, 1815, 1816, 1817, 
1822, and 1824, it was renewed, and a similar 
Act was passed in 1833. 

Interdicts, Papal, may be defined as 
local excommunications. They deprived a 
certain district of all the privileges of 
Christian worship and ceremonies. The 
proclamation of an interdict put the country 
out of tho pale of the Church. During the 
time that a country lay under an interdict, all 
public religious services ceased ; churches 
wore closed, and tho sacraments suspended. 
To this general rule there were a few excep- 
tions. On Sunday a sermon might he proofed 
in the churchyard, and on Good Friday the 
cross was exhibited to the people in the (tome 
place ; the dead might be buried, but without 
the full rites of interment ; infants might be 
baptised; and the dying were aUowei to 
communicate. , But, beyond this, all , the 
, services of the Church cea^; the bell ne^er 
i/Ktuig nor tolled; the solemn procesrioqs of 
:tho Chmch were discontinued ; neither Virgin 
; ilor saint could be worshipped at their own 
abiine^ Monasteries^ Imwever, preserved 


the rig^t of hdldiBg their own services; but 
these had to be performed with closed doors, 
and no strangers might be present. Tho 
most famous interdict in English history was 
that proclaimed by Innocent III. in March, 
1208, over all England. It was brought about 
by John*s obduracy in refusing to rscognise 
tl^ papal nominee, Stephen Langton, as A^h* 
bishop of Canterbury, and it was not remitted 
till the king had made full submissioii, in 
May, 1213. 

Interest* Two principles seem in the 
Middle Ages to have been at work in miti- 
gating the extent to which the usurer might 
take ^vantage of the distresses of his debtors : 
first, that of the mediaeval Church, which, 
inheriting the doctrine of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, has unhesitatingly condemned usury in 
all its forms ; and, secondly,* that of the 
Roman Empire, which, while recognising the 
necessity of x)aying interest on borrowed 
moneys, attempted to limit abuse by fixing 
a legal maximum percentage, beyond which 
payment could not be enforced. Among the 
Romanstheratc wasat one time twelve percent. 

annum, but it was reduced by Justinian 
to four. It could not bo expected that among 
the Teutonic tribes this question should have 
formed a part of their original common law, 
and hence in tho Middle Ages usuiy was not 
so much regarded as an offence against tho 
law as a sin; and it was one of the great 
merits of tho Mediaeval Church that it sot its 
face steadily against this abuse at a time 
when no king had the self-denial, and no 
other court sufficient strength, to protect tho 
poor frpm the oppression of the rich. Ac- 
cordingly, usury became a recognised offence 
in the spiritual courts; and thus we find 
Alexander III. writing to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that he should compel all lenders, 
whether ecclesiastical or others, to restoro 
their pledges without usury. But despite the 
censures of tho Church and tho laws of Ed- 
ward III., according to which tho goods of a 
living usurer belonged to the Church, those of 
a dead one to the king, the practice never died 
out, though in many cases tho actual interest 
was disguised under the name of expenses. 
Complaints were made by the Commons under 
Richard II. of the prevalence of this offence, 
but the king could only reply that it was tho 
fault of the ecclesiastical coi^s, who did not 
use their ^im powers. As yet there was no 
thought of tho State*s taking the question in 
hand. It was a question of morality, and not 
of law. Some hundred years later, when the 
incapacity of the Church to deal with this 
subject became clearer, Pariiament at last 
took the matter up. Even under Henry III^ 
the Statute of Morton had forbidden usury to 
be charged on infants for debts incurred by 
their parents, and we have just seen tho en- 
actment of Edward III. as regards the goods of 
deceased usoren. But it was not till Henry 
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Vn/s the State, following the old 

Boman pnnciple and recognising the legalitv 
of interest, &ced a rate, above whi(£ aU 
charges should be unlawful. In 1487 a law 
was passed directly aimed against the 
dampnable bargayns groundyt in usurye, 
contrarie to the laws of naturell justis,** and 
empowering the Lord Chancellor and justices 
of the peace to inflict a penalty of £100 on all 
transactions that savoured of this kind (3 
Hen. YIl., 5 and 6). Eight years later, it was 
enacted that if the lender received back more 
than ho had lent, he should forfeit half. 
The tendency of these laws is, as may at onco 
be perceived, to restrict rather than to en- 
courage usury. Under Henry VIII. all former 
Acts on the subject were repealed in 1545, and 
it was enacted that after Jan. 31 next no 0101*0 
than ten per cent, should be charged, on pain 
of the lender’s losing threefold the debt and 
suffering imprisonment (37 Hon. VIII., 9) . Of 
course the effect of this Act, whatever was 
intended, can only have been to stop all loans 
at less than ten per cent., and tlmt it had 
this result is evident by the enactment of 
1661 — 52, which pronounced all usury to bo 
unlawful, declared that the former law had not 
been intended for the maintenance of usury, 
and lamented that, since its passing, usury 
had been daily used and practised in tho 
realm. Under Elizabeth this Act was re- 
pealed, because it hath not done as much 
good as it was hoped it should.” Usury, 
perhaps, in its simplest fonn, had decreased, 
but the old evil had only taken new forms, 
and had by shifts increased and abounded 
to the utter undoing of many gentlemen, 
marchauntes, and others.” The old law had 
erred by making no distinction in the kind of 
offences, and punishing all alike. Accordingly 
Henry VIII.’s Act was revived for five years. 
It seems, from the wording of this Act, that 
men were still nominally liable to prosecution 
in the spiritual courts for taking any interest 
whatever (13 Eliz., c. 8). Under James I, 
(1621) it was enacted that, because of the 
general fall in the value of land and prices of 
merchandise, only eight per cent, should bo 
allowed from June 24, 1625. This enactment 
was to last seven years, and the penalty of its 
infringement was to, bo treble tho amount 
lent. Here again we see the double feeling 
at work — the conflicting sentiments of tho 
injustice of all usury, and the expediency of 
allowing it imder restrictions ; for a clause is 
added to this bill declaring that its terms aro 
not to be so expounded as to allow the practice 
of usury in point of religion or conscience. 
But there is no longer any mention of ecclesi- 
astical courts ; though, on the other hand, tho 
expenses of scriveners who might negotiate a 
loan are jealously defined. On the Restora- 
tion, it was enacted that as previous experience 
had justified the lessening of the legal rate of 
interest from ten to ei^ht per cent., it would be 
expedient to reduce it to a nearer level with 


that of the nations with whom we chiefly 
traded, and henceforth it was to run at 
six i^r cent. Under Queen Anne, on the con- 
clusion of the war of the Spanish Succession, 
it was still further reduced to five per cent., on 
the plea of its being good for trade and to tho 
interest of the landowners, on whom the ex- 
penses of the war had mainly fallen. Another 
reason assigned for this reduction was that the 
great interest which could be secured for money 
invested at homo had rendered people un- 
willing to embark in forei^ trade. Ihis 
remained tho legal rate of interest till the 
reign of Queen Victoria, when aU the previeon 
laws for its regulation were swept away in 
the year 1854. 

Statutes of the Realm ; A. Smith, Wealth of 
Nations ; D. Hume, Essays ; Ducauge, sub voce 
Usurarius. [T, A. A.] 

Znverkeithing, Tub Battle of (1317)^ 
was fought, in Fifeshire, between tho Scots, 
under tho Earl of Fife, and tho English. 
Fife was at first di-ivon back, but his men, 
being rallied by William Sinclair, Bishop of 
Dunkcld, at last drove tho English back to 
their ships. 

Inverlochy, The Battle of (1645), 
resulted in the victory of Montroso and the 
Royalists over the Covenanters led by Argyle. 
Inverlochy is near Fort William, in the 
south of Inverness. 

Zxiverness was most probably at ono timo 
the capital of the Pictish kingdom. In later 
days it possessed a strong castle, erected by tho 
Earl of Huntly (ei?va 1460). In 1562 this castle 
was taken by the Regent Murray from the 
insurgent followers of tho Earl of Huntly, 
and nearly a century later was garrisoned by 
Cromwell (1651). In 1689 it was pillaged by 
Claverhouso, and in 1746 was taken by the 
Jacobites, but recovered by tho Duke of Cum- 
berland after tho battle of Culloden. 

Inverness, John Hay (<f. 1740), titular 
Earl of Inverness, was a favourite of 
James Edward, tho old Pretender, In 
1725 he became Secretary of State and Earl 
of InveiTiess, and, together with his brother, 
Lord Kinnoul, and his brother-in-law, James 
Murray, ruled the prince’s councils. Ho 
was, according to Lockhart of Oamwath, 
cunning, false, avaricious creature, of 
very ordinary parts, cultivated by no sort of 
literature, and altogether void of exporienco 
in business; with insolence prevailing often 
over his little stock of prudence,” Soon after 
he and his brother had been admitted to 
direct James’s conduct, the Pretender’s wife 
left her husband when ho refused to dismiss 
Ids favourites. On her return, both tho 
brothers went into exile at Avignon. 

Invernry, Tux Battle of (May 22» 
1308), was fought on tho Don, in Aberdeen- 
riiire, and resulted in a complete victor}' for 



Bobert Bruce over his enemy, the Earl of 
Buchan, and the English commanded by 
Mbwbray. 

Xoaa (or Bii), an island situated to the 
west of Mull, is famous as the place where 
Bt. Ck>lumba landed (May 12, 563) on his 
departure from Ireland,, and as the spot he 
eei^ted for his monastery. For 150 years 
Iona, the cradle of the Scottish Church 
and of Scottish letters, was the centre of the 
national Church of the Dalriad Scots ; but in 
716, owing to the zeal of Adamnan, its abbot 
a^d the other members of the monastery con« 
formed to the Homan views both as regards the 
date of Easter and the shape of the tonsure. 
There appears, however, to have been another 
party which still adhered to the old way. 
From 794 Iona was repeatedly ravaged by 
the Danes; in 818 the monastery which had 
been restored by Adamnan, was rebuilt by 
the abbot Diarmid, who deposited therein 
the shrine of Columba. Towards the end 
of the twelfth century the monastery was 
again rebuilt by Hoginald of the Isles, who 
founded a Benedictine abbey there. 

Ionian Islands, The, were seized by 
the French from the Venetians in 1797, 
the former being confirmed in their now 
possession by the Treaty of Campo Formio. 
Two years later, the islands were declared an 
independent republic under the joint protec- 
tion of Turkey and Russia. By the Treaty 
of Tilsit (1807), they once more became 
French. In 1814 they were placed under 
British protection, and admmistered bv 
British commissioners, and so remained tiU 
1864, when they were finally handed over to 
the kingdom of Greece. 

Ireland. The early history of Ireland is 
wrapped in an obscurity which the researches of 
schmars into the evidence afforded by archiB- 
ology, inscriptions, and etymology are only 
beginning to dispel. The great cycle of Celtic 
legend has hitherto proved of little historical 
vme. The ablest archteologists cannot dis- 
tinguish the original traditions from the em- 
belBshments of mediasval annalists. Records 
of real events are interwoven with fragments 
of Greek and Roman fable, and the incon- 
gruous narrative thus obtained has been 
forcibly adapted to the Mosaic cosmogony. 
[Celts.] 

We hear of five immigrations from the 
East, of inoessant wars between the inv^ers, 
and of the final triumph of the MileBidBS or 
Boots. Two Scotic kingdoms gradually frose; 
the kingdom of Meath in the north, arp the 
kingdom of Munster in the south. Early jh the 
second century, Tuathal of Meath estab&hed 
a nominal supremacy over the entire i^nd, 
but in the reign of Cond, Tuathal’s graiijson,- 
;;the Eberian prihees restored theindepenni^ce 

Munster. Excluded from the sbtit^ thQ 
: of Meath devoted. their energie^to 


thorough conquest of Ulster. This was 
effects during the fifth <^tary, under Hiatt 
of the Nine Hostages and s^. The 
royal house split into two branches. The 
northern Hui H5itt ruled in Uli^ for five 
hundred years, while the southern family 
governed the *gr6at central plain. The ara 
n or titular over-king of Ireland was some- 
times of the one, sometimes of the other stock. 
The Munster dynasty underwent a similar 
change. The Engenian and the Dal Caisian 
lines divided the old Eberian kingdom 
between them. 

From the middle of the third century to , 
the dose of the fifth, both the northern and 
the southern Irish planted colonies in Britain. 
The former settled in North Wales, Man, and 
Scotland ; the latter in South Wales, Devon, 
and Cornwall. Towards the aid of the 
colonising period, the Irish were converted 
to Christianity. St. Patrick is said to have 
begun his labours in the year 432. The 
whole island quickly adopted the new faith. 
In one respect the result would seem to have 
been unhappy. The remarkable system of 
Brehon law might, under favourable condi- 
tions, have done much to bind the tribes into 
a nation, but the sanction of the law was 
probably religious, and thus perished with 
the old beliefs. About the middle of the 
sixth century the migratory spirit revived in 
a new form. The Irish monks carried their 
missions to the remotest parts of Europe. 
At home their schools were visited by students 
from England and from Gaul. But outside 
the convent walls all was war and bloodshed. 
The Norwegians first pillaged the Irish coast 
in the year 795. They were succeeded by 
the Banes (852), who effected permanent 
settlements at the chief seaTOrts. The monas- 
teries were plundered ana burnt, and the 
internal anarchy grew worse. But the end 
of the tenth century brought a change. The 
invaders under Ivar occupied Limerick, and 
attempted the conquest of Munster. In the 
struggle that followed a native ruler appeared, 
who, for a time, seemed destined to make 
Ireland a nation. Brian Boruma, sprung 
from the Dal Caisian line of the Eberians, 
routed the Danes near Tipperary in 968. Six 
years later he succeeded his brother Mahon 
on the throne of Munster. In 989 he made 
war on Malachy 11., the titular over-king of 
the Hui N5ill dynasty. After thirteen years 
of fight^ and ne^tiation, Malachy sub- 
mitt^ (T562). The victory of Glen Mama 
(1000) had quelled a desperate revolt of 
Leinster and the Dublin Danes. Brian was 
at last supreme. For twelve yeaii he mled 
Ireland strongly and welL Then the Dublin 
Danes again rebelled. They sought and 
found allies amongst all the Scandinavians 
of the West. It was the last desperate 
conflict of tibe Pagan Northmen witn the 
Christian Irish. The battle was fought on 
the banks ht theT^lka,!^ Dublin, on Good 
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Pfiday of the year lOU. /Die Danes were 
driven into the sea, but the old king was slain 
by the apostate deacon ” firodir, as he prayed 
lor his p6(^le. His death left the condition 
of .the country hopeless. He had destroyed 
the traditional supremacy of the Hui NSu ; 
his own house were unable to make good their 
claims. Long and ruinous wars between the 
0’N4ill8, the O'Briens, and the O'Conors of 
Connaught, continued to the Norman invasion. 

The civilisation of the Irish Celts reached 
its full development before the twelfth cen- 
tury. They formed numerous tribes (iuath), 
eacn consisting of several septs (Jifie). 
Both tribes and septs were landowning 
corporations closely resemblinff the Teu- 
tonic “marks.” Both divided their terri- 
tories into three parts; the tuath into the 
demesne of the ri, or chief of the tribe, 
the lands of the different Jlttesy and the 
tribal waste ; the Jim into the demesnes of 
the JlaithSf or hereditary landowners, the 
common, and the waste of the sept. The 
fiaxthi and the ho^airea, or cow-noblemen, 
were the only freemen with full poUtical 
rights. The flaith aire Jim was the chieftain 
of the sept. If a freeman “commended” 
himself to a “fiaith” of his own sept, ho 
became a ceile. He “took stock” from 
the Jtaitkf with a right of grazing the Jtaiih* a 
demesnes, owing him in return rent, services, 
and homage. If he accepted only a small 
amount ox cattle, he retained most of his 
civil rights. He paid a “ house tribute ” to 
his lord, and was called a aaer-cexle. If 
he accepted a largo amount of cattle, he 
forfeited much of his freedom, and was 
bound, in addition to his other burdens, to 
afford “refections” to the lord and his train 
at stated times. Such a tenant was called a 
daer-eHUf or villein. But even the doer- 
eHla had definite rights in the sept, inclu- 
dii^ the important right of enjoying the 
usulruct of common land, and of buBding 
a house upon it. The rx could legally com- 
pel a tri^sman to accept aaer stock and 
pay house-tribute, and this power seems to 
have been often illegally usurped by the 
Jlaith aire fine over the members of the sept. 
But a aaer-eeile could not become a daer^cHlCy 
nor could a daer^cHle take more stock, without 
the consent of the sept. The sept had a veto 
on all contracts by its members affecting the 
rights or liabilities of the corporation. It 
was particularly jealous of contracts outside 
itself but within the tribe. Every member 
of the sept owned the site of his house in 
severalty. He held a portion of the common 
land as his allotment, and had defined rights 
of pasturage over the waste. As the lots 
were aonu^y exchangeable, he was bound 
to follow the common course of tillage. He 
had no general power of alienation or en- 
cnmbnmce, but in i^pecial circumstances he 
enjoyed a limited power of disporition, with 
or wi^ut the consenl of the s^t , 


The freeman who commended himself to a 
Jhith of another sept was called a fuxdirfi 

or free immi^prant stranger. Ho was a mere 
tenant at wiU at a rack-rent. Below him 
came the “ doer fuidiraj* or servile immi* 
grants. They were men who had broken the 
tribal bond, prisoners of war, convicts, and 
other “ sons of death.” They were the per- 
sonal dependents of the Jlaxth, and formed 
his body-guard. He was bound of right to 
settle them on his demesne, but it is bmieved 
that they were often planted by the rx upon 
the waste of the tribe, and by the ftaxtha upon 
the waste of the sept. The rights and kUts 
•f a ri, or of a flaxth^ passed at his death to 
the “ agnatic ” kinsman, previously chosen to- 
succeed him. This kinsman was called the 
“ tanaiatej' The tamiate of a ri was elected 
by the tribe. The tanaiate of a Jlaith was 
elected by the sept. The descent of inferior 
tenancies was regulated by some custom re- 
sembling gtivel-kind. But as civil rights 
depended on a property qualification, the 
immediate family of bo^aire often agreed to 
keep together as a “joint and undivided 
family,*’ and elected a tanaiate. Poor kinsmen 
might even club together as a “ joint family ** 
ana appoint a head, who then ranked as an 
aire. Mensal lands were assigned to the 
Brehons, medicine-men, harpers, smiths, and 
mebU workers. 

Oats, wheat, barley, flax, wool, madder, 
onions, and pamnips wore grown. The 
dense forests abounded in game, and the 
rivera and lakes in fish. The wild boar, 
the red deer, and the wolf, and eagles, 
and some other large birds of prey muSt 
have been common. In winter tho scanty 
population dwelt in the plains; in summor 
they drove their cattle to the mountains 
or the sea -coast. Hie domestic animals 

wero plentiful and good. Bees wore largely 
kept. Houses were built of wattles or hewn 
timber. Those of free men consisted of 
several detached structures, surrounded by 
one or more ditches and mounds. A loose, 
woollen shirt, covered by a tight tunic, 
formed the dress of both sexes. A shawl 
fastened by a brooch hung from the left, 
shoulder. Beautiful gold and silver orna- 
ments were common. Toilet-mirrors, hair- 
oil, and paint for the eye-lashes and the 
finger-nails were used by the women. Slings, 
pikes, swords, and shields wero tho arms in 
general use. Tho customs of polygamy, and 
tho intermarriage of near kinsfolk, ^ve the 
early missionaries much trouble. The rai^k/' 
of the wife depended upon her dower, and 
upon her bearing sons. As the childnnof^ 
the same father by different wives had equal 
rights, they were all fostered outeide the sept, 
to prevent foul play. Slavery was universal 
Hides and frieze wore the chief exports. 
They were largely exchanged lor English 
slaves at Bristol, and for French wines at 
Poitiers. The native artists excelled in copy- 
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ing^and illumuiatmg ‘books, in working tho 
prectous metals, and in music. 

In the year 1169 Bobert Fitz-Stephen and 
Maurice FitZoGerald , landed in Wexford, as 
nominal allies of Dermot McMurroogh, the 
deposed King of Leinster. The more famous 
** Strongbow,^’ Eichard de Clare, followed the 
next year. The conquests they made were so 
easy and so rapid, that Henry II. feared they 
would establish an independent Norman state 
across the Channel. To prevent the danger, 
, he came himself to Ireland in 1172. Many 
l^tive chiefs acknowledged his supremacy; 

did him feudal homage in ignorance 
of the obligations they incurred. The con- 
flict thus introduced between the Brehon law 
of tho tribes, and the feudal law of the Eng- 
lish, is the true explanation of the subsequent 
relations of the two races. The English per- 
sistently ignored the rights of the tribesmen 
in their lands, and in the choice of their chief. 
The Irish clung to their ancestral customs. 
The death of a chief might always bring a 
disputed succession. 

Henry acted under colour of a Bull of the 
English Pope, Adrian IV. He was at first 
well received by the churchmen. The brutality 
of John (1185) estranged both clerks and 
laymen. The Norman power spread without 
consolidating. Tho crown discouraged the 
growth of strong principalities, and without 
strength order was impossible. The Irish 
could isolate tho scatterea settlements at plea- 
sure, by seizing tlie passes through the woods 
and tho hills. Tho foreigners fought amongst 
themselves, and (willed in Irish aid. They were 
compelled to serve their king in his wars with 
Franco and Scotland. Estates passed by mar- 
riage into the hands of English absentees. 
They were ill guarded, and retaken by tho 
tribes. Tho barons themselves in the wild 
districts bowed before the Celtic revival. 
They abandoned their feudal pretensions, and 
acted as native chiefs. 

By the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
the Eogiish power had sunk to a low ebb. It 
was ruined by the Scottish invasion of Edward 
Bruce. For two years ho wasted Ireland. 
At length, “ after eighteen successive victo- 
ries,” he was defeated and slain by the Viceroy 
near i^aughard (1317). But ho ha4 exter- 
minated the English yeomen, the sinews of 
the settlement. In 1333, William and Edward 
de Burgo, the hofids of a great Norman house, 
the sons of an English Viceroy, deliberately 
renounced their allegiance, divided tho mrdship 
of Connaught between them in defiance of 
the English rule of succession, and i|dopted 
the Irish language, apparel, and | laws.” 
Their example was followed by many. ! Large 
territories in Ulster and Leinster 
. occupied by the O’Neills and the ]^cMur- 
jroughs. The flight of the English J^pula- 
, tion was vainly forbidden by law. 13i$7 
V the Statute of Kilkenny (40 Edwax^ III.) 
,i:^rds the conscious impotence of its ^^thoxis. 


They have ceased to^ dream o| 

Their ambition Is to preserve the, idiimMmn 
remnant of their dominions from tim insi- 
dicus encroachments of the The natives 
are rapidly assuntlating the colonists to them- 
selves. The statute attempts by savage pemil- 
ties to isolate the English from the contagion, 
and to put a stop to the adoption of the 
native dress, language, and ciutoms. In 1374 
tEe great constitutional question, which, four 
centuties later, cost England an empire, arose 
in the Iriifli Parliament. The viceroy tried to 
force the colonists to send representatives to 
England, with power to assent to taxation on 
their behalf. He was firmly and successfully 
opposed. A few years later the Kavanaghs 
and the O’Briens levied black-mail on Dublin 
Castle. 

King Bichard was at last provoked to vin- 
dicate the power of the crown. He crossed 
the sea with a great army, but tbe Irish 
mocked him with their light submission,” 
so that he enlarged not the English borders 
the breadth of one aero of land” (1395). 
Four years later he returned. A march 
through the Kavanaghs’ country reduced his 
forces to a rabble. He fled from Dublin to 
meet Henry of Lancaster. For a century the 
colony continued to dwindle. Parts of four 
shires formed the English dominion, and these 
were full of native Irish. The Wars of the 
Roses were disastrous to tho settlers. They 
were Yorkists to a man. They formally 
acknowledged Duke Richard as their viceroy, 
in defiance of the English attainder. They 
solemnly asseiied tho independence of their 
Parliament. They followed the Pretender 
JSimnel into England. They were decimated 
at fJandel Castle and at Stoke. To Henry 
VII. the Anglo-Irish weremore dangerous than 
tho Celts. The only important Irish measure 
of his reign was that wMch made the colonial 
Parliament completely subject to tho Council, 
and extended all existing English statutes to 
the colony (Poynings* Act, lOHenry VII.,c.4). 
For the first fifty years of the Tudor rule, the 
Leinster Geraldines were the true lords of the 
settlement. Their rebellion, in 1535, brought 
a new force into Ireland. All over Europe 
the old feudal monarchies had been succeeded 
by despots, who embodied the national forces 
and the national will. Henry VIII. was the 
first King of England who could strike with 
the whole force of the State. Ho resolved to 
let tho Acglo-Insh feel the blow. *A disci- 
plined^rce and a train of artillery reduced 
the Gemldino castles. The king was master 
of tho island. He desired to rule his new 
kingdom well. But the greed of kis servants, 
and his unhappy determination to thrust Eng- 
lish manners upon the Celts, inevitably led to 
resistance and repression. The seculaiisation 
of the Church lands was not unpopular. 
Many abbeys were granted to the chidfs ** as 
the means to make them rather glad to sup- 
press them.”. The doctrinal changes on the 



Mher hand provoked a hitter oppoaitioii. No 

T in onibrmk occurred^ hut on the accession 
Mary, the old order was triumphantly re- 
stored. [Ihi8;i Church.^ 

The garrison of English landholders, the 
bulwark of Protestantism in Ireland, was by 
a curious irony introduced in the name of 
Philip II. of Spain. King’s and Queen’s 
Counties were ** planted ” by 3 & 4 Philip and 
Mary, caps. 1 & 2. The third chapter of the 
same Act authorised the Chancellor to des- 
patch commissioners throughout the island 
** to set out shires and counties,” that is, to 
substitute English for Irish law without regard 
for vested rights. The disputed succession to 
'the earldom of Tyrone brought matters to a 
crisis under Elizabeth. Shane O'Neill was 
the tanaiste of his tribe ; the bastard of Dun- 
gannon claimed by an English patent. A 
war followed j disgraceful even amongst Eng- 
lish wars in Ireland. Shano visited tho 
queen. Ho was detained, in breach of his safe- 
conduct, until he .accepted terms he could not 
keep. On his return homo, ” my Lord Trea- 
surer’s man” tried to poison him. In 1566 tho 
war was renewed. The new. Lord Doptity 
Sidney fought O’Neill by the hands of his 
native rivals. The O’Donnells defeated him 
near Lifford ; the Scots of Antrim murdered 
him. His death was followed by an Act of 
Parliament (11 Elizabeth, cap. 9), making all 
Ireland shire-land, and thereby depriving 
many chiefs of benefits expressly secured to 
them by indenture with the crown. Ten 
years later the Desmond rebellion (1579) was 
quelled by a war of extermination, Tho 
plantation system was definitely adopted. 
The policy of the government was not to 
subdue, but to destroy. Women and infants 
were regularly murdered. A well-planned 
famine removed the fugitives who escaped 
the sword. Munster was a desert, fit at last 
for tho civilisation of tho Kuloighs and the 
Spensers. Half a million of acres w'crc be- 
stowed on English adventurers, on condition 
that they should plant their vast estates with 
English farmers. Tho condition was never 
fulfilled. The starving Celts crept from tho 
woods and glens to outbid the strangers. But 
one province did not satisfy the English. 
Hugh O’Neill, tho English Earl of T}Tone, 
the son of the bastard of Dungannon, was 
reluctantly driven into war. Bred at the 
English court, and conscious of the English 
power', ho tried to combine the impossible 
parts of an Irish chief and an English noble. 
His tribe accepted him as their leader in 1593. 
The next year ho was summoned before tho 
Council, and, to the queen’s great indignation, 
suffered to retdrn. His course could bo no 
longer doubtful. He contrived to unite all 
the Ulster jtrihes beneath his banner, and he 
sought for aid from Spain. In 1598 he routed 
Bagnall at the Yellow Ford, and roused 
Munster. For thnee years he harassed with- 
out engaging the enemy, ^t luagth, in 


Sept., 1601, a strong Spanish force landed 
at Kinsale. If Hu^ could join them, his 
triumph was secure. They were blockaded 
by veteran troops. Hugh was betrayed 
and beaten (Dec.). In tho following March 
he made peace on almost the same terms 
he had himself proposed in 1587. But al- 
though O’Neill nad held his own in the 
field, he could not resist the ” war of 
chicane,” which at once began against him. 
He and his ally, O’Donndl of Tyrconnel, 
the repi'esentativGS of the old royal house of 
the Hui Neill, were forced to fly. l^ir 
lands were confiscated and ** planted,” andRie 
tribesmen treated as tonants-at>will under tho 
crown. This flagrant injustice led directly to 
the outbreak of 1641. T1|L6 subtle ravage ” 
of the lawyers, and the Rowing Protestantism 
of the government, which now, for tho first 
time, had a large Protestant population at its 
back, gradually forced even the old Anglo- 
Irish Catholics into a close union with tho 
Celts. Strafford claimed all tho estates of 
Connaught for tho crown, on the plea that 
the Chancery officers had neglected to enrol 
the patents of tho owners. The Irish gentle- 
men offered £120,000 for quieting their titles. 
The offer was accepted, the money was paid, 
and then the Viceroy announced that he would 
not observe the conditions. 

Meanwhile the religious tension was in- 
creasing. A Catholic revival had spread 
over Europe. In England the Puritans were 
rising into power. On Oct. 22, 1641, arising 
occurred in Ulster. In December the English 
Commons resolved to extirpate Popery in 
Trcliind. Then the rebellion spread. Tho 
Lords Justices wore careful not to limit it ; tho 
wider, it was said at tho time, tho rebellion, 
tho wider would be the forfeitures at their 
disposal.* Tho struggle was very ,hoiTible. 
The colonists w'ero everywhere expelled, and 
often murdered. Tho Irish chiefs did what 
they could to humanise tho war ; the English 
loaders encouraged the ferocity of their men. 
Tho divisions of the liish lioyalists gave 
Cromwell an easy victory. The act of de- 
vastation was perfected by tho Baints. Nearly 
half tho population perished in eleven years. 
When the war was over, many hundr^ of 
hoys and of marriag(3able girls were sold into 
slavery. Thirty or forty thousand men 
enlisted in foreign service. Three provinces 
were confiscJited, and parcelled out amount 
the soldiers and the creditors of the Parlia- 
ment. By the i)eaco of 1648, Charles I. 

* Whothor the terrible charge of Carte, Lelaud, 
Lord Castlehaven, and NalHon, be well founded it is, 
perhaps, impossible to determine. But it.is certain 
that the measures of the Lords Justices were eni- 
ncutly adapted to spread the rebellion. It is osrtain, 
too, that from the first they looked forward to 
confiscutions. When the seven Lords of the Pale 
revolted, they hastened to point out how *Hhose 
great counties of Leinster, ulster, and the Pale/* 
fay now ** more open to his Hidesty^s free disposal, 
and to a general settlement of peace and religion 
by introducing of English,** 




prcnnifed to restore the Irish Catholics to 
their estates, la 1650 Charles II. conOrmod 
the eogagements of his lather. He changed 
his mind when he was king. He ‘^considered 
the settlement of Ireland as an affair rather 
of policy than justice,’* and “ thought it most 
for the good of the kingdom, advantage ^f 
the crown, and security of his government, 
that the loss should fall on the Irish.*’ By 
the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, he 
confirmed to the Gromwellians tiie estates of 
his father’s last supporters. Before the re- 
l^^pn, two-thirds of the fertile soil belonged 
to ips Catholics. Under the Act of Settlement, 
Wo-thirds remained to the Protestants. The 
War of the Bevolution gave the final blow 
to the old race. They saw in it a chance of 
undoing the wrongs of the last thirty years. 
Their ablest leaders, backed by D’Avaux and 
Louvois, desired to establish Ireland as a 
separate kingdom, under French protection. 

^ The king landed in March, 1689. The Parlia- 
ment met in May. Poynings* Act and the 
Acts of Settlement and Explanation were 
repealed. The CromwoUians and their heirs 
were dispossessed, as wrongful possessors, but 
hand Jlde purchasers for valuable consideration 
were to be reprised. To provide for these 
reprisals, the estates of the English colonists 
who supported the Prince of Orange were 
confiscated. A wholesale Act of Attainder 
was passed to increase the forfeitures.* But 
the war went against King James. He had 
neither money nor arms. His troops were 
ill'^isciplined, and his counsels divided. The 
relief of Derry and the battle of Newton 
Butler, in 1689, were followed up by the 
passage of the Boyne, in 1690, and the de« 
cisivo defeat of Ag:hrim, in 1691. The capi-* 
tulation of limerick was signed, after an 
heroic defence, on Oct. 3. The flower of the 
Irish soldiers followed their king into France, 
to “find their graves in stiange places and 
unhoreditary churches.” Parliament refused 
to ratify the Treaty of Limerick ; fresh con- 
fiscations were made ; and the national faith 
was proscribed. 

A great development of material prosperity 
might,* perhaps, have reconciled the Irish U> 
the conquest. The English and the Irish 
Parliaments vied in lemslation which made 
prosperity impossible. l>ado was crushed by 
the commercial jealousy of the one ; society 
was sapped by the ^bigotiy of the other. 
Ireland was already excluded from the l^vi- 
gation Acts. Acts of 1666 and 1680 had|iro- 
hibited the importation of Irish cattle >nd 
provisions into England. The colonial t|nde 
was ruined in 1696 ; the wool trade Wth 
England in 1698 ; the wool trade with^the 
Continent in 1699. Catholics were forbifden 
^ ^ f 

* ▲ precisely similar bill against the lzis%*yra8 
^3;ik^lOdnoed in England five days before the Irish 
Fhi bronght in. It passed both Houis^aiid 
^ • !wludit by a prorogation. Jt is net meuthmli by 


by Irish Actb to pqrOtuMie lands^ to lend <nfL 
xw eecuritles, to take long or benefieial 
leasea. The Gavelling Act Axme^ c. 6> 
broke up existing estates. (^thoJic naiion* 
were placed under Frotestant gtmrdums. Tho 
Courts of Equity asaigned a liberal provisioit 
to apostate wives and children. The English. , 

ateentees. They leased vast iraots to Irii^ 
Protestants on l^neficial terms. The lesaeea 
sub-let, sometimes four or five deep. Ihe 
misert’’ of the cottier was extreme. He paid 
a rack-rent; he supported his priest ; he 
was tithed by the parson. The ste^y growth, 
of pasture drove him to the mountain and the 
bog. Famine and disease were chronic. A 
vast emigration set in. Before the trade 
laws and the Test Act, the Presbyterian 
artisans and yeomen fled to Germany and 
America. The Catholics served under every 
European flag save one. At home they were 
a rabble. “ The tendons of society were cut.” 
When the masses came to power, they had 
none to lead. The penal code was so repug- 
nant to human nature, the commercial code 
was so opposed to the common interest, that 
their regular execution was impossible. 
Priests, “ whom the laws did not presume to 
exist,” publicly discharged the duties of their 
ofiice ; smuggling became a national industry. 
The whole population was educated into con- 
tempt for the few. They came soon to have 
a law of their own, enforced by the Houghers 
and the Whiteboys (1761) with merciless seve- 
rity. The government was a corrupt oligarchy. 
The hereditary revenue, which included two- 
thirds of the taxation, made the crown inde- 
pendent. The judicial interpretation of 
Poynings* Act and the Declaratory Act of 6 
Goo. I., c. 6, ensured the subservience of the 
Parliament. All bills were submitted, first 
to the Irish, then to the English Privy 
Council. They were suppressed or altered 
at the pleasure of either. If approved by the 
two councils, Parliament might pass or reject, 
but could not amend them. The Upper House 
was largely controlled by the English courtiers 
who sat upon the Right Reverend bench. An. 
English Act of 1691 excluded Catholics ; an 
English tost clause of 1704 excluded Dissenters 
from the legislature. The Catholics lost the 
franchise. Protestants exercised it once in a 
lifetime. The Parliament of George II. sat 
for thirty-three years. Two-thirAi of the 
members ^ere returned by boroughs, and 
the borou^s were in the hands of under, 
takers and patrons. The Houses met once 
in two years. The judges were removable 
at pleasure. The greatest offices wtre habi- 
tuall]r bestowed on English non-residents. 
A spirit of resistance slowly grew amongst 
the colonists. The House of I^rds vaiidy 
protested against the deprivation of its 
appellate juri«lictioxi in the Annesley case 
(1719). Three years later the country ros^ 
againsl “Wood’s halfpoioei** and drove 



Walpole to aulmiiasioti. Tho struggle ** had a 
most unhappy i^uence on the state of the 
rnation, by Dringu^ on intimacies between 
Papists and Jacobites, and the Whigs, who 
before had no correspondence witih them.** 
In 1749 the crown worsted the Houses over 
.an Approjpriation Bill. In the next two 
sessions the contest was renewed, and the 
government outvoted. The opposition grew, 
the pension list swelled, the price of the 
boroughs advanced. Between 1750 and 1754 
seats trebled in value. The influence of the 
middle classes was first felt at the dissolution 
on the demise of the crown. Their objects 
were to control their representatives by an 
Octennial Act, and to correct the scandals of 
the pension list. The Peace of Paris added 
India and Canada to the Empire. An increase 
of the standing army was essential to their 
safety. Ministers did not dare to make the 
proposal in England. By the concession of 
an Octennial Act (Fob., 1768) they secured 
an increase of 3,000 men to the Irish Estab- 
lishment. The overthrow of the Undertakers 
followed. Lord Townshend and Lord Har- 
court attempted by Itwish bribes to create a 
party of king’s friends,” dependent only on 
the crown. Between 1757 and 1777 tho 
civil list had nearly doubled, the pension 
list had nearly doubled, and a million had 
been added to tho debt. The American War 
brought a crisis. In 1778 the impending 
biinkruptcy of Ireland forced Lord North 
to relax the commercial code in defiance of 
tho English middle classes. The govern- 
ment was too poor to replace the garrisons 
withdrawn for tho colonial war. The country 
was defenceless, and invasion seemed imminent. 
Tho whole Protestant population armed. In 
December, 1778, tho Volunteers numbei*od 
8,000; in June, 1779, 42,000; in 1781, it is 
said, as many as 80,000 men. They were for 
the most part Protestants ; they were officered 
by tho Protestant gentry, and they were 
thoroughly loyal to the English connection. 
But they resolved to free their country from 
the commercial tyranny of England. They 
began to discuss political questions and to 
concert their action. In Dec., 1781, came 
the news of Saratoga and of York Town. 
In the following Februan* the delegates of 
143 Ulstet corps mef at Dungannon. They 
■ asserted the independence of the kingdom, and 
the right to free trade. They demanded that 
the judges should be made independent, and 
the Mutiny Act limited to a single session. 
They condemned the penal laws, and appointed 
a committee to communicate with other corps. 
Their example was everywhere followed. 
Grattan pressed the demand for independence 
in the Commons. In April the House ad- 
dressed the crown. It adopted in full the 
constitutional theories of Dungannon. They 
were accepted in May by the Parliament of 
England. Fox, it hais been said, “met Ire- 
; End on her own terms, and gave her every- 


thing she wanted in the way she herself seemed 
to wish for it.** 

But independence was not the sole legislative 
achievement of the Volunteers. Between 1778 
and 1782 many wholesome measures were 
passed. Almost all the commercial restraints 
were removed. A Habeas Corpus Act and a 
limited Mutiny Act became law. The judges 
were made immovable. The Test Act was re- 
pealed. Bills for the relief of tho Catholics 
were carried in 1778, 1782, and 1792. In 
1793 they were enfranchised. 

Two grievances remained— the corruption of 
Parliament, and tho exclusion of Cathodes 
from its walls. Upon both points the patriots 
were divided. Charlemont and Flood feared 
to extend the political power of the Catholics. 
Grattan was their earnest advocate. All 
agreed upon the necessity of lieform, but 
Flood alone was ready to overawe the Houses 
into honesty. The Volunteer Convention 
showed a growing appetite for politics. " 
Charlemont and Grattan were entirely op- 
posed to legislation by menace. Flood’s Re- 
form Bill was rejected by a great majority, 
and the Convention was immediately dis- 
solved. For fifteen years Pitt debauched the 
Irish Parliament. Reform or Emancipation 
would alike have been fatal to the union 
which ho presently began to design. It 
was to redress these evils that the club of 
United Irishmen was formed by Rowan 
Hamilton. The persistent opposition of the 
government, however, drove its members to 
disloyalty. Sympathy with thuFrench Revo- 
lution grew active in tho north. In 1793 the 
(Convention Act became law. At last, in 1794, 
Pitt seemed to waver. Lord Fitzwilliam, a 
known friend of tho Catholics, was named 
Viceroy ; and the expectations of the Catholics 
were raised to the highest pitch . Suddenly tho 
Viceroy was recalled. The miBeiable rebellion 
of 1798 followed. A brief and horrible agra- 
rian rising was suppressed, and punished 
with the cruelty that comes of fear. The 
English minister saw his opportunity, and 
bought the Parliament he had degraded so 
ably and so long. The union with England was 
accomplished by the Act 39 & 40 Geo. III., 
c. 07, July 2, 1800, and the Irish Parliament 
ceased to exist a month later. For many years 
the country was profoundly disturbed. Robert 
Emmett was hanged in 1803, for plotting a 
second rebellion. (Jrange outrages prevailed 
in the north, and Daniel O’Connell was 
beginning to marshal the (Catholic democrac;^. 
He determined from the first to win emanci- 
pation without conditions. The liberal Pro^'- 
testants under Grattan, the Catholic , gentry 
under Lord Fingall, the English Catholics, 
and a strong party at Rome, under Gonsalvi, 
were prepared to ^ve the crown a veto on the 
nomination of Irish prelates, in return for 
the boon. The bishops themsGves favoured 
the compromise. O’Connell opposed and heat 
them all. The Catholic Asimation (1824) 
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otganiaed the peasaatiy through the priests. 
The Waterford election (1826) prov^ the 
TOwer of the movement. The return of 
O'Connell for Clare in 1829 conrinced the 
Duke of Wellington that he must choose 
between concession and civil war. The 
Emancipation Act was passed, the forty-shil- 
ling freeholders were disfranchised, and the 
Catholic Association suppressed. The horrors 
of the Tithe War led to a severe Coercion Act 
in. 1832, and to the abolition of tithes and the 
substitution of a land-tax in 1838. A Poor 
Law was passed in the same year, and a 
Municipal ^form Act two years later. The 
Nationm Schools were founded in 1831 — 32, 
and the Queen’s Colleges in 1845. O’Con- 
nell’s formidable agitation for Repeal marked 
the second administration of Sir Robert Peel. 
The prohibition of the monster meeting at Clon- 
tarf (Oct. 3, 1843) broke his power. He died 
at Genoa in 1847. The “Young Ireland” 
party, chiefly composed of Protestant jour- 
nalists and men of letters, made a foolish at- 
tempt at rebellion in 1848. The Potato 
Famine of 1846 — 48, ^ind the Encumbered 
Estates Court Act, caused a vast exodus to 
America. A considerable amount of English 
capital was invested in Ireland, and some 
years of steady progress ensued. But the en- 
during existence of social and political dis- 
contents was revealed by the Phcenix Con- 
spiracy of 1858. They culminated in Fenian- 
ism at the close of the American War. 
[Fxnian Conspiuact.] In 1868 Mr. Glad- 
stone became * premier and proceeded to 
leg^late for Ireland. The Irish Church was 
disestablished and disendowed in 1869, and 
a Land Bill embodying some novel prin- 
ciples became law in 1870. Two years after 
the Ballot Act (1872), the Home Rule party 
came into prominence under Mr. Isaac Butt. 
He was soon ousted from his position by Mr. 
Parnell (l877-'78), who availed himself of 
the distress caused by bad harvests in 1878- 
80 to organise the formidable Land League 
movement. By a second Land Act, passea in 
1881, Mr. Gladstone transformed the whole 
system of Irish tenures. The Land League 
was suppressed in the same year, but imme- 
diately revived as the National League. Sys- 
tematic outrages, however, still prevailed over 
three of tb^ provinces. Offenders against the 
** unwritten law ’’were shot or *• boycotted,” and 
in May» 1882, Lord Frederick Cavendish and 
Mr. Burke, the Chief and Under Secretaries 
for Ireland, were stabbed by the “lovinci- 
bles ” in the Phoenix Park. In 1886, nearly 
ninety ‘Nationalists having been elected to 
Parliament under the maced franchise, 
Mr. Gladstone, followed by the great bulk 
of the Liberal party, embraced the cause of 
Home Rule. His Bill was rejected in 1886, 
his' government being succeeded Ity one 
ptedg^ to maintain the Union intaca But 
: he returned to power in 1892, and int^^uced 
'■%, second: Bill, which passeik throqph the 




Tbonms de BoMy . . . . ; i 1366 

A)aMriodO;St. ▲ikuttd ..... 1367 

James, Eairl of Ohnonde 1856 

Lionel. Duke of Clarence ..... 1361 

Gerald^ Sari of Dennoiul 1867 

William de Windsor 136^1874 

Maumee, 38arl of Desmond $ James, Earl of 

Ormonde 1376 

Bdmnnd Mortimer, Earl of March . . . 1380 

Robert de Vere, 1^1 of Oxford. . . 1885 

Sir John Stanley 1389 and 1398 

James, Earl of Ormonde . . 1391 

Thomas, Duke of Gloucester .... 1393 
Roger de Mortimer . . . . . 1395 

Be^nald Grey, Thomas de. Holland ; Lords 

Justices 1398 

Thomas of Lancaster .... 1401 and 1406 
Sir John Stanley and Sir' John Talbot . • 1413 

James, Earl of Ormonde 1420 

Edmund de Mortimer 1423 

Sir John Talbot 1425 

Sir John Grey 1427 

Sir John Sutton 1428 

Sir Thomas Stanley .... 1431 and 1435 

Lord de Wells 1438 

John, Earl of Shrewsbury . . 1446 

Richard, Duke of York 1448 

George, Duke of Clarence ... . . 1461 

Earl of Worcester 1470 

John de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk . . . 1478 

Gerald, Earl of Kildare 1483 

John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln . 1484 

Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford . 1488 


Vin, 1 ; his deputy. Sir Edward Poyniugs 1494 

Gerald, Earl of Kildare . . . 1496-1504 

Earl of Surrey 

Henry, Duke of Richmond 
Thomas, Earl of Sussex . 

Robert, Earl of Essex . . 

LordMountjoy 

Lord Falkland 

Lord Strafford . . . ; * 

James, Marquis of Ormonde . 1< 

Oliver Cromwell 

Henry Cromwell 

Duke of Ormonde .... 

Lord Roberts 

Lord Berkeley 

Earl of Essex 

Duke of Ormonde .... 

Earl of Clarendon .... 

Earl of Tyrconnel 

Lord Sydney 

LordCapel 

Earl of Rochester .... 

Duke of Ormonde .... 

Earl of Pembroke .... 

Earl of Wharton 

Duke of Ormonde . . 

Duke of Shrewsbury .... 

Duke of Bolton 

Duke of Grafton ..... 

John, Lord Carteret .... 

Lionel, Duke of Dorset . 

Duke of Devonshire . . 

Earl of Chesterfield .... 

Earl of Harrington .... 

Duke of Dorset ..... 

Duke of Devonshire .... 

„ Duke of Bedford 

' Kftrt of Halifax . . . . • 

Earl of Northumberland . 

Earl of Hertford .... 

George, Viscount Townsheud . 

Simon, Earl of Harcourt . 

John, Earl of Buckinghamshire 
Fredericdc, Earl of Carlisle . 

Duke of Portland .... 

of Northingtoh . 

Duke of Rutland. . \ . 

Marquis of Buckingham (Earl Temple) 

John, Earl of Westmoreland . 

WiUitto, Earl Fitawilliam 
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, 1509 
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John, Earl Camden . 
Marquis ComwaUis . 
Earl of Hardwicke 
Duke of Bedford. 

Duke of Richmond . 
Earl Whitworth . 

Earl Talbot . 

Marqnis of Wellesley 
Marqnis of Anglesey 
Duke of Northumberland 
Marquis of Anglesey 
Marqnis of ^lesley 
Earl of Haddington . 
Marqnis Normanby . 
Earl Fortescue . 

Earl de Grey 
Lord He^sbury 
Earl of Bessborough . 
Earl of Clarendon 
Earl of Eglinton . 

Earl of St. Germans . 
Earl of Carlisle . 

John, Lord Wodehouse (: 
Marquis of Aberoom 
John, Earl Spencer . 
Duke of Abercoru 
Duke of Marlborough 
Earl Cowper 
Earl Spencer 
Earl of Carnarvon 
Earl of Aberdeen 
Marquis of Londonderry 
Earl of Zetland . 

Lord Houghton (the Earl 
Earl of Codogan . 

Earl of Dudley . 
fEarl of Aberdeen 
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Xreton, Henry (5. 1611, d. 1651), was 
educated at Oxford, and on the outbreak of 
tho Civil War, joined the Parliamentary 
party, and fought at Gainsborough. In 
Jan., 1647, he married Cromweirs daughter 
Bridget. He was active in putting down the 
Boyalist risings in 1648, and was one of the 
most energetic members of the High (Dourt of 
Justice which condemned Charles I. to death. 
He was nominated in tho Council of State in 
1649, but his name was struck out by Parlia- 
ment. When Cromwell went over to Ireland, 
Ireton was appointed his major-general, and 
on the recall of the former, Ireton was made 
Lord Deputy, which office, says Ludlow, who 
was his colleague, “he conduct^ with great 
ability, and with unbounded devotion to the 
public service.” Parliament settled £2,000 a 
year on him, but he refused to take it. He 
died of tho plague, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey ; but his remains were dis- 
honoured at the Restoration with those of 
the other “ regicides,” and hung in chains 
at Tyburn. 

Irish Church, The. Ireland was con- 
verted to Christianity by St. Patrick, in tho 
latter half of the fifth century. The faith 
of the new Church was that of the rest of 
Western Christendom. Her organisation 
was peculiar to herself. The tribe was re- 
constituted upon a religious footing, and be- 
came a monastic community. The chief 
was the founder and first abbot. A number 
of his tribesmen and tribeswomen practised 
celibacy All devoted themselves to fasting 
and to prayer. They were a religious family 
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living under their own rulee, rather than an 
order. The abbot was still a spiritual chief, 
to whom all members of the tribe, even the 
tribal bishops, were subject^ His sucx^ssors 
were almost invariably chosen from his kin. 
The management of the abbey lands re- 
mained with his married relations. The 
abbots were his spiritual descendants {ceelesi- 
mtica progenies^ the stewards {a\rch%nMehn)y 
his descendants by blood {plebilis progenm). 
Of the first eleven successors of 8t. Columba 
at Iona, ten were of the same royal stock. 
For two centuries none but members of the 
Clan Sinaich sat in the chair of Patrick at 
Armagh. When the family of Columba ’’ 
pushed their spiritual colony into England, 
they regularly sent the bishops, without ca- 
nonical election, from Iona to their sees. 

The tribal constitution of the Celts made 
them monks. Their old roving spirit made 
them missionaries. As both they exercised a 
lasting influence over European Christianity. 
They converted England, and left it the most 
monastic of Latin Churches. In the twelfth 
century Germany yos studded with their 
monasteries. They were the apostles of Fran- 
conia and Carinthia. From Naples to Iceland 
they have left their names. But it was in 
Gaul that the Irish set an enduring mark on 
Western civilisation. Towards the close of 
the sixth century St. Columba settled at 
Luxeuil, in the Vosges, and from that centre 
colonised the classic land of Latin monastieism. 
His disciples conformed to the wiser rule of 
Benedict, and were absorbed in the Bene- 
dictine order. But their labours led to the 
Benedictine settlement of Burgundy. Their 
monasteries, planted in the darkest days of 
Western Christianity, prepared the way for 
Clugny, for Citeaux, and for Clairvaux, for 
Pope Gregory VII., and St. Bernard. When 
the monk-popes of Burgundy saved Christen- 
dom from an hereditSwy priesthood, the 
danger was, perhaps, greatest in the tribal 
cburdi of Ireland. But the popes themselves 
were reared by the children of Ck)lumhan. 
St. 'Malachy (1094 — 1148), who had been 
brought early under the influence of Rome, 
introduced the new discipline into Ireland. 
The Norse invasions had destroyed the 
monasteries. The lay administrators of the 
Church lands had encroached upon the title 
find the prerogatives of the abbots. Malachy 
reformed Bangor. He was nominated 
hishop of Armagh by Celsus, the hereditary 
incumbent. After a long struggle .with the 
assertors of the tribal principle, he folmd him- 
self acknowledged as Primate in 1133. He 
visited Clairvaux. He left his companions 
with Bernard for instruction. He journeyed 
to Rome, and was appointed le^te by ]too- 
cent II. On his return he founded tjfe Cister- 
cian house of Melllfont, in Louth,; the first 
T«gukr monastery in Ireland. Ei^htyiears 
later he again passed info Oain to , re- 
seiye tbe pallium fihm Ev^erius pV. ;But 


his strength failed him at Glaiivaux. He 
died under the roof of his friend and master 
in 1148. Four years after his death Cardinal 
John Paperon and Christian, Bishop of Lis- 
more, presided as^pal legate over a council 
at Mdlifont. The four metropolitan sees 
were established, ^ attempjb was made to 
introduce the canonical restr^ts on marriage, 
and some minor abuses were corrected; Many 
other synods were held in the twelfth century. 
Those of Cashel (1172) and Dublin (1186) 
are the most important. The first tried to 
introduce the payment of tithes and other 
English observances. The second confined 
itself to regulating the ritual. In both there 
is a marked tendency to conform to the 
Roman discipline. By the end of the cehtiuy 
the traditional monastieism was everywhere 
superseded by the rule of the Augustinian 
canons. The learning of the older monks 
is proved by the testimony of Beile, by the 
classical manuscripts in their peculiar charac- 
ter still scattered over Europe, and by the bold 
and often unorthodox doctrines they main- 
tained. Virgilius taught the existence of the 
antipodes in the eightli ccntuiy, John Scotus 
Erigcna uphold the views of (irigen in the 
ninth, and Macarius seems, in some points, to 
have anticipated the theories of Spinoza. 

From their first conversion the Danes of 
the eastern seaboard looked upon the tribal 
church as irregular. Their endeavours to 
place themselves under the jurisdiction, first 
of the Norv’^egian, and afterwards of the 
English primate, led to a separation between 
the two Irish Churches, which in one fom or 
other has lasted to the jiresent time. Bishops 
of, Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick, wore 
consecrated by the English primates from the 
days of Lanfranc. The establishment of ttie 
metropolitan sees by Eugenius was resented 
in England as an infringement of the rights 
of Canterbury. From the coming of the Nor- 
mans to the final enforcement of I^otestantism 
under Charles I., the mutual animosity of the 
natives and the colonists deepened the estrange- 
ment between Dublin and Armagh. Irish 
clerks and Irish monks were excluded from 
English benefices and English monasteries, 
while the Saxon was shut out from founda- 
tions beyond the Pale. At length the Refor- 
mation freed Dublin from its dependence by 
an order in council (1651). 

The mendicants reached Ii'eland soon after 
thei^undation, and have ever since rendered 
lifroat services to their Church. Even before 
the Reformation “ no person of the Church, 
high or low, great or small, English or Irish, 
u^ to preach the word of Gbd, saying' 
oor friars beggars.’’ Ecclesiastical discipline 
ad 'perished in the general desolation. Great 
foundations like Clonmacnoise and Ardagli * 
were without vestments add church plate. 
Walled towns alone possessed nmns for the 
decent conduct of puolic worship. 

The earlier mei^ures of Henry VIII. met 
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with littlo oippositton. The declaration of 
the royal supremacy (28 Henry VlII., c. 13) 
ivas accepted bjr tlie Catholics of the Pale» 
and genmlly disregarded by the Celts. The 
only pro^t against the dissolution of the 
monasteries came from the Deputy and Coun- 
cil, who regarded it as a blow fatal to the 
education *^of the wholo Englishry of this 
land.** The attempt made in 1551 to force 
the ritual of 1549 upon' the Irish was tho first 
step which provoked resistance. The new 
doctrines were preached in a foreign tongue. 
The new preachers were time-servers, and 
men of scandalous lives. Zealous Protestants 
refused the cure of souls whom they could 
not hope to instruct. On tho death of 
iBdward VI. tho old rites were restored, and 
tho Protestant prelates withdrew. The re- 
ligious policy of Elizabeth is well illustrated 
by her reply to Hugh O’NeilPs demand for 
liberty of conscience. “ Her Iklajesty hath 
tolerated herein hitherto,- and so in likelihood 
she will continue the same.” Catholicism 
was a real danger to an excommunicated 
sovereign, and there were too many 
Irish Catholics in the queen’s armies for a 
.systematic persecution of the Catholic faith. 
The steps which gradually led to tho fusion 
of the Anglo-Normans of the Pale, and their 
old enemies tho Celts, into a “ quasi-nation,” 
have been indicated in the general article on 
Ireland. Careful provision for the Anglican 
Church was made in the plantation under 
James 1., and again ut the Restoration. But 
her position was essentially weak. The 
highest offices were invariably filled with 
English courtiers, 'i he Archbishop of Dublin 
was usually one of tho chief Parliamentary 
managers for the crown. Non-residence was 
shamefully common amongst tho dignitaries 
of tho Establishment, while extreme poverty 
hampered the usefulness of tho country 
parsons. Their missionary efforts bore little 
fruit, hut as resident country gentlemen they 
did much to improve the social condition 
of the people. The provisions of tho penal 
code affecting Catholic laymen belong to the 
political history of Ireland. But there were 
many special laws aimed directly at the 
priesthood. By an Act of 1703 all priests 
w'^ero compelled to register their names and 
addresses, and take the oath of allegiance. 
Over a thousand obeyed. In 1709 they were 
required to take tho oath of abjuration, which 
they believed to be unlawful. Less than 
forty submitted Tho rest incurred the 
penalty of banishment for life, and of death 
if they returned. All the dignitaries of the 
Church, from archbishops to vicars-goneral, 
all friars, and all unregistered priests, were 
liable to the pains of treason. Catholic 
education was absolutely forbidden, while the 
proselytism of the Charier Schools (1733) was 
encouinged by heavy subsidies, and sj^ial 
legislative restrictions on the natutal rights 
t>f parents. 'The penal system inflicted 


frightful evils on tho country, but of 
course failed of its object. From tho first. 
Popish priests spared not to come out 
of Spain, from Rome and from Heimes, 
only to draw the people into the Church of 
Home.” Even in the worst days bishops, 
arch-priests, and vicars-general lurked dis- 
guised in obscure fannhouses. In 1732 there 
were 892 mass-houses, served by 1,445 priests, 
besides regulars, in the kingdom. Twenty 
years later an organised hierarchy of twenty - 
four archbishops and bishops administered 
the Church, under the general supen ision of 
the Nuncio at Brussels. The prelates were 
still nominated by the exiled Stuarts. After 
the middle of the eighteenth century many 
causes tended to promote a general toleration. 
The spirit of Locke and Hoadley prevailed 
amongst educated Protestants. Educated Ca- 
tholics brought home tho doctrines of theEncy- 
clojiedie from Franco. A Galilean tinge per- 
vaded the priesthood. The bishops of Munster 
w’ere censured by tho Propaganda for approving 
the oath embodied in 13 and 14 George III., 
c. 35. The teaching of Abemethy and of 
Francis Hutcheson had diffused a rationalistic 
spirit amongst the Ulster Presbyterians. The 
schisms of the ” New Lights” in 1726, and of 
the rigid Covenanters twenty years later, 
broke their power. The toleration of 1778 
sprang, as Charlemont said, “rather from 
fashionable Deism than from Christianity, 
which is now unfortunately much out of 
fashion.” But the latitudinarian phase soon 
passed away. Tlio Evangelical movement 
and the Ultramontane revival embittered the- 
animosities caused by the rebellion and it^^ 
suppri'ssion, by O’Connell’s agitations, by the 
Church Temporalities Act of 1833, the appro- 
priation clause of 1835, the tithe war, and the 
education question. Tho position of the 
Establishment was indefensible. The enfran- 
chisement of the Catholics (1793) sealed its. 
doom. Tho Protestants realised their danger,, 
and made an express guarantee of the rights of* 
the Church an indispensable condition of the 
Union. This policy was for a timo success-^ 
ful, but no guarantee could permanently 
maintain so glaring an abuse. In March,. 
1868, Mr. Gladstone carried resolutions con- > 
demning the existence of the Church as an,. 
Establijihinent. A dissolution followed in tho- 
autumn, and tho Liberals acceded to power. 

In the first session of the new Parliament an 
Act “ to put an end to the Established Church 
in Ireland, and to make provision in respect 
of tho temporalities thereof,” heciime law^ 
The Episcopalians availed themselves of the 
c hange thus wrought in their position to revise- 
their constitution and liturgy in an antU 
sacerdotal sense. The Cathofic Churi^h has 
made great material progress during the last 
half century, while her discipline has been 
thoroughly reformed under the vigorous rule 
of a new' school of prelates. ** l^cularism ” 
has of Late begun to threaten her political 
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power. The Presbyterians are still the 
atronmst and most numei'ous coihmunion in 
the North. 

Reeves's ed. of Adamnan'sXi/i 0/ St. Colvmha^ 
and the scattered papers of the same writer in 
the Proeetdings of ike Royal Irieh Academy ; the 
Lives of the Irish Saints in the Bollandist Acta 
Sanctorum; Lanimn, Eccleeiaetical History of 
Ireland to the Beainning cf the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury; Montalembert, Monks of the West (for 
the missionaries); Luke Wadding, Annales 
Minorum; de Buxgo, Hibernia Dominicana; Dr. 
Moran, Essays on the Origin, £e., of the Early 
Irish Church, Spicilegium Ossoriense, Historical 
Sketch of the Persecutions, do. ; the Ecclesiastical 
Histories of Brenan (B. C.), Mant (Episcopalian), 
Beid and Killen (Presbyterian). The best 
ireueral sketch since the Beforinatiou will be 
found in Lecky’s Hist, of Eng. in the Eighteenth 
Century. [J. W. F.] 

IxUh Lftnd Acta. [Laud Lsoisla- 
rioN, Ibish.] 

Irish Society, The. Under James I. 
a committee was formed by twelve of the 
London city companies, to colonise the con- 
fiscated lands of O’Neil and O’Donnell in 
Ulster, and the Ulster plantation, with Lon- 
donderry and Coleraine as chief towns, 
was the result (MISJ. The charter was 
taken away in 1637, out restored, though 
with some changes, in 1670. This corpora- 
tion still owns much land in the north of 
Ireland. 

Isabella of Anoouleme {d, 1246), second 
wife of King John, was the daughter 
of Alinerio, Count of Angouldme. She 
was betrothed to Hugh of Lusignan, but when 
John became enamoured of her, in 1200, she 
was married to him, on the divorce of his first 
wife, Hadwisa, who was put away on the plea 
of consanguinity, while Isabella’s betrothal 
was likewise annulled. After John’s death she 
Tetumed to Angoulemo, and in 1220 she mar- 
ried her former lover, Hugh of Lusignan, 
whom she induced to transfer his allegiance from 
the French king to her son Henry III. This 
•step resulted in the war in Poitou, in which 
Henry and his step-father were beaten, and 
Isabella had, in 1244, to flee to the abb^' of 
Fonte\Taud, “where,” says Matthew Paris, 
“ she was hid in a secret chamber, and lived 
at her ease, though the Poitevins and the 
French, considering her the cause of the dis- 
astrous war, called her by no other naino than 
Jezebel, instead of her rightful appellation of 
Isabel.” At Fontevraud she took the veil, 
and shortly afterwards died. 

Matthew Paris, Hist. Anglor. 

Isabella, wife of Edward II. 1292, 
d. 1368), was the daughter of Philip ilV. of 
France. She was betrothed to Prince Edward 
in 1301, and the marriage took place ip, 1308. 
Hot husband’s attachment to Gaveston alien- 
, ated her from him, and towards all hi$ confi- 
46ntial ministers she displayed a diettled 
Itrersioq.. She seems to have beeii- very 
|K$ular with the baronial party, and more 


the citizens at London, 
to her by Lord Badlesmere, 
who refused to allow her to enter Leeds Castle, 
Kent, was the cause indirectly of theiemporary 
downfall of the baronial peftiy, and the de- 
feat of Lancaster at Boroughbridge. It is 
doubtful whether Isabella bad formed any 
intimacy with Mortimer previously to her 
journey to France in 1325, but some Writers 
assert that it was by her means that he 
cffected'his escape from the Tower. A dis- 
ute having arisen between Edward II. and 
is brother-in-law, the French king, Isabella 
was sent over to Franco to arrange the matter^ 
in 1325. Having induced the king to send 
over Prince Edward . to join her, she openly 
declared her intention of returning to Eng- 
land to deliver her husband from the hands 
of the Despencers. Many of the excited and 
discontented barons had assembled at the 
French court, and with their aid and the 
troops she obtained from Hainault, she got 
together a sufficient force to enable her to 
venture on invading England. She landed in 
Sept., 1326, near Harwich, where she was 
joined by many of the nobles. Her party 
gradually gathered strength as she marched 
westward against the king. Edward surren- 
dered, the Despencers were executed, and 
shortly afterwards the king was deposed, and 
Prince Edward placed on the throne. From 
this time till the end of 1330 the queen and 
her paramour, ^lortimer, wei’e supreme. Ed- 
ward II. was, in all probability, put to a 
cruel death, the greater part of the royal 
revenues were placed in the queen’s lands, 
and all attempts to give, the young king a real 
share in the government were defeated. The 
terror which these two confederates had 
managed to establish was seen by the way in 
which the conspiracy of the Earl of Kent, 
the uncle of the young king, the Archbishop 
of York, and the Bishop of London, was Sup- 
pressed. Kent was seized and put to death. 
But a more formidable movement was now 
made. King Edward, acting in alliance with 
some of the barons, suddenly seized Mdrtimer 
at Nottingham (1330), and had him speedily 
tried and executed. The queen was excluded 
from all further share in the government, 
and compelled to pass the remainder of her 
life in retirement at Castle Rising, on a yearly 
allowance of £3,000. 

Robert of Avesbuxy, ChmiicU (printed by 
Heame) ; Knyghton (in Twysden, Scriptores 
JDv^pi); Longman, Hist, of Edward III. 

IsaboUa {d. 1400), was the daughter of 
Charles VI. of France, and at the age of eight, 
in 1396 became the second wife Richard II. 
By this marriage an end was put for a time 
to the war between the two countries. After 
her husband’s deposition she returned to 
France, but for some time resolutely refus^ 
.to marry again, retaining her helief that 
Richard yras still alive, and attempting more 
than oucq to join , him. In .1406, being 


particularly with 
^e insult offered 
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ronvinced of his death, she married Charles, 
Duke of Orleans. [Rxchabd II.] 

ZsaboUa {^. 1332, d. 1379); the eldest 
daughter of Edward III., was l^trothed to 
Count Louis of Flanders, in 1347. This 
marriage, however, was distasteful to the 
3’oung noble, and he escaped into France to 
avoid fulfilling the contract. Eighteen years 
later (July, 1365), she was married to Inge* 
brand de Coucy , who had, in the previous year, 
come to England ^s a hostage for King John 
of France. Her ^^busband was made Earl of 
Bedford soon aftet the birth of his first child 
(1366). De Coucy, in the course of the next 
few years, went over to the French interests, 
and was at last parted from his wife, who 
1‘etumed to England after her husband had 
renounced all his English estates (circa 1377). 
Two years later she died. 

' Mrs. Green, Lives of the Pdnceesen of England, 

Isabella (5. 1214, 1241), the second 

daughter of King John, was mamed to tjie 
Emperor Frederick II„ in the year 1235, 
after negotiations had been set on foot for her 
imirriage with Alexander 1 1, of Scotland 
(1220), and even with Henry, King of the Ro- 
mans (1225), the son of her future husband. 
In 1238 the now emimcss gave birth to a son, 
who was named Henry, after his uncle Henry 
III. Isabella docs not seem to have enjoyed 
the society of her husband much, as she lived 
for the most part by herself at Noonta. In 
1241, however, she met her brother Richard 
on his return from the Holy Ijand, though not 
without considerablo difficulty. Isabella died 
at Foggia towards the close of the same year. 
Henry III.’s grief for liis sister’s death was 
so groat that h(^ gave the large sura of £208 
68. 8d, to his almoner to be distributed among 
the poor in one day for his sister’s soul. Her 
son Henry, in later years, bo.ame titular 

King of Jerusalem,” but died in 1254 at the 
ago of sixteen — a victim, as is generally sup- 
posed, to the traitorous artifices of his brother 
Conrad.” 

Mrs. Green, Lives of the Princesses of England, 
vol. ii. 

Island Scots, The, seem to have settled 
in Ireland some time during the reign of 
Henry VIII. Therfo Redshanks, as they 
were "oft(‘n called, were most of them High- 
Landors, and they issued forth from their 
Ulster fastnesses for the sake of plunder. 
The efforts of the Earl of Sussex as Lord 
Deputy, and of Ormonde, w'ere insufficient 
for repressing them. Their chief, Mac- 
Connel, was as a rule the close ally of the 
terrible O’Neils; but 4ibout 1564 Shane 
O’Neil attacked them and defeated them in a 
great battle, killing their chiefs. In revenge 
for this defeat, O^ MacConnel, the biother 
of the slain chief, caused Shane, when a 
•uppliant in his camp, to be brutally mur- 
der^. During the whole of the troubles of 


Elizabeth’s reign, they hold Antrim and 
Down; during the reigjn of James I., too, till 
the year 1619, when Sir Randal MacConnel, 
or MacDonald, was their chief. 

Island Voyage, The, is the name 
given to the disastrous expedition to the 
Azores undertaken by Essex and Raleigh 
in 1697. 

Islee^ Lords of the. The Lords of the 
Isles claimed their descent from Somerlaed, 
Rcgulus of Argyle, who towards the middle 
of the twelfth century obbiinod possession of 
half of the Suderoys. [Hemrides.] Douglas 
has quoted a letter, dated 1292, bidding 
Alexander de Insulis Scotite to keep the 
peace within his bounds of the isles till the 
next meeting of Parliament. The same 
authority mentions an indenture, dated 1334, 
by which Baliol yielded to John, Lord of the 
Isles of Mull, Skye, Islay, and other islands, 
while that nobleman in return became the 
liegeman of the king. In later years, how- 
ever, John seems to have done homage to 
David II. {circa 1344). In 1356 Edwanl III. 
treated with him as an indopemdent prince, 
and in the treaty for the liberation of King 
David (1357) the truce between England and 
Scotland included John of the Isles and all the 
other English allies. Though some years 
later John of the Isles {d, 1387) bound 
himself to answer for all taxes the king might 
impose on his domains, ^yet he was to all 
I intents and purposes an independent prince, 
and was the first to assume the title of Lord 
of the Isles. He was succeeded by his son 
David, who claiming the earldom of IMan in 
right of his wife, invaded the Lowlands, and 
was defeated at Harlaw, near Aberdeen 
(1411). His son Alexander, who Buccocdcd 
to his father about 1426, was forced to beg 
pardon for the rebellion he raised against 
James I., “attired in his shirt and drawers 
and kneeling before the high altar of Holyrood 
Chun‘h.” Alexander’s son J ohn, who was Lord 
of th(} Isles from 1449 to 1498, joined in tho 
Douglas rebellion of 1451 ; and in 1481 was 
in treasonahlo communication with Edward 
IV., for which he was outlawed, and several 
of tho island thiefhiins transferred their 
allegiance from him to the crown. From this 
time tho glory of the lordship disappeared ; 
the title was indeed resumed* by a John of 
Islay under James V.; hut it was only an 
empty vaunt. The real power on the western 
coast passed from the Macdonalds to the 
Campbells, though the former long kept up a 
kind of royal sttite in Skye. 

Douglas, Peerage of Scotland. 

Islip, Simon {d. 1366), Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1349 — 1366), was one of the 
royal secretaries, and on the death of Brad- 
wardinc was appointed to the metropolitan 
sec. He is famous as an ecclesiastical lemrmer, 
and did much to remedy some of the crying 
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abuBofl in the Church. He boldly reproved 
Edward III. for the extravagance and luxury 
of his court and .household, and assisted in 
enacting the famous Statutes of Provisors 
and Prmmunire which were levied against the 
oppressions of the Popes. The conduct of 
this archbishop on several occasions merits 
great praise ; especially so in the case of the 
Flagellants, who in the early davs of his 
office were swarming into England, '[^oso 
he found on enquiry to be more enthusiasts, 
and not men of loose lives; hence he left 
their frenzy to die of its own accord, and 
would not entjourage it by persecution. In 
1369 we find him ordering prayers throughout 
the kingdom for the success of Edward III.*s 
French expedition. 

Hook, Livei of Uie Arclihi$ho}iS of Canterhury, 

Italy, REr.ATioxs WITH. As Italy has 
only recently become single state, its rela- 
tions with England are very hard to define. 
In a sense, all the relations of England with 
Imperial and Papal Rome come within this 
question. The literary and civilising in- 
nuences which the «home of ancient culture 
has constantly exercised on medimval Eng- 
land, have a still more direct claim for treat- 
ment. ' But the mere political relations of the 
various governments of Italy and England 
only necessitate a mu(.*h more cursory con- 
sidoration. The States of mediaeval Italy 
were too small, too self-centred, and too re- 
mote to have many direct political dealings 
with the distiint and barbarous English. Some 
of the more important transactions will bo 
found under Emi'Iue, Relations with. Papacy, 
Relations w ith, etc. The close friendship of 
the Normans of England with the Normans 
of Naples, esi)ecially as instanced in the effect 
upon each other of the systems of goverament 
of Henry II. and William the Good — ^the 
long struggle of Homy III. to get Naples for 
his son Edmund of I^ncaster — the influence 
of Italian lawyers and financiers on Edward I. 
— the want of faith of Edward III. to his 
Florentine creditors — our commercial deal- 
ings with Venice, are, if wo leave literary 
connections out of sight, perhaps the most 
importont examples of direct relations be- 
tween the two countries during the 3Iiddlo 
Ages. The struggles of Henry VIII. to 
enter into the European system w’hich was 
formed almost in consequence of the break- 
up of the political s^tem of mediroval Italy 
— his poutical alliance with the Pope 
and the Venetians — his efforts to exclude 
both Fiench and Imperial influences. in turn, 
are of small importance when compa^ with 
the influence of the New Learning on the 
spiritual and intellectual life of the coillltry, or 
even the indirect political influences ol ItaHan 
^ examples of tyranny in an age when fThomas 
} CjtomweVL learnt his methods of wvipnunent 
; the Prince of Machiavelli. He^te the 
of all religious dealings ii|* coi^- 


quence of the Reformation, and of most 
political dealings as the result of the subjec- 
tion of Ita^ to the Austro-Spanish house, the 
literary ana civilising — too often the corrupt- 
ing— -influence of Itmy on England was never 
stronger than during the Elizabethan age. 
All writers, from mrrison to Ascham and 
Shakespeare, largely testify to its importance. 
Yet, hmdly excepting the constant intercourse 
with Vemce — whose diplomatists still em- 
bodied the results of their objective study oi 
our affairs in their despatches and Relazimi — 
our political dealings with Italy were unim- 
portant. This is especially the case during 
the seventeenth century, a period peculiarly ^ 
barren in its foreign relations. James I.^s 
sympathy for Father Paul and the Venetians 
— Cromwell’s intervention on behalf of the 
Vaudois of Piedmont — the Travels of Duke 
Oosimo III. of Tuscany in England during 
the reign of Charles II. — the marriage of 
James II. with Maria of Modena — are fair 
instances of the sort of relations that existed 
between the two countries. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 had again made England a gr^t 
European power, our political dealings with 
Italy became more important. The assist- 
ance England from time to time gave to the 
rising power of Piedmont, excited great in- 
dignation from the Austrians. For example, 
the Treaties of Worms (1743) and Aachen 
(1748), and the consequent rupture between 
Austria and England. The vigour which com- 
pelled Don Carlos of Naples to abandon his 
allies during the same war may also be men- 
tioned as illustrating the natural hostility of 
England to the Bourbon Kings of Naples. 
Yet English fleets protected the Neapolitan 
partners of the Family Compact when, in evil 
days for monarchy, the French Directory and 
the Empire successively drove them from the 
mainland. Nelson’s unfortunate dealings 
with Naples, the gallant incursion which 
led to the \dctory of lilaida, are conspicuous 
instances of English relations with that 
monarchy. The gradual emancipation of 
nineteenth century Italy, associated as it is 
with the name of Garibaldi, has constantly 
found warm sympathy from English public 
opinion, though the colder support of English 
diplomacy drove Cavour to seek in Napoleonic 
France a strange ally in a struggle for na- 
tional liberty. F. T ] 
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Jaeobiteif THEr(from Jaco^iSy the Latin 
for James), were the adherents of the Stuart 
cause after the Revolution of 1688. The ex- 
pulsion of James II. had been effected with 
surprisingly little difficulty ; but the unpopu- 
larity of the new government, the crushing 
taxation which the great war involved, the 
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party triumph of the Whigs^ the presence of 
James in Ireland, and the reacuon which 
always succeeds revolution, ^d j^roduced in 
a very short time a formidable party of 
friends of the exiled house. The Tories and 
High Churchmen began to realise that the 
He volution could be justified only on Whig 
principles, when, despite the efforts of William 
111., the Whigs assumed the control of the 
administration. The very Churchmen who 
had led the opposition to a Popish king be- 
came the founders of the schism of the lion- 
jurors. They and the Catholics could not be 
other than avowed Jacobites. But among the 
nominal adherents of William there was a 
class of what a prominent Whig called “ Non- 
juring swearers,” whose acquiescence in the 
Kevolution was at best formal, whose more 
active section might bo relied upon to join a 
Jacobite revolt, and whose passive section 
would, at least, welcome the restoration of 
tho exiled dynasty. A largo section of the 
Tory party fell within the hitter category. 
“Several in England,” writes a Jacobite 
agent, “ wish the king well who would not 
risk their estates for him. If he came with 
ten thousand men, not a sword would be 
drawn against him.” Thus there were, be- 
sides the avowed Jacobites, the Nonjurors, 
and tho Catholics; a very large class of 
Jacobite sympathisers. There were, more- 
over, a large number of prominent statesmen 
who, in an age of loose political morality, did 
not scruple to secure a safe retreat for them- 
selves in the event of the restoration of King 
James, l^fany of the great Whig and Tory | 
leaders—Russoll, Leeds, Shrewsbury, Godol- 
phin, Marlborough — curried on an active 
intrigue with the banished king. Besides the 
above classes, there was a nucleus for organi- 
sation in tho exiled Court of St. Germain, 
whence many a subtle and experienced in- 
triguer set forth to win back for the king his 
lost throne. The active support of tho French 
could bo relied upon ; and, besides the English 
Jacobites, they could rely, in Scotland, on tho 
bulk of the Highland clans, more jealous of the 
Whig clan of the Cami)bells than zealous for 
divine right, but ever ready to revive the 
glories of Montrose and Dundee. The per- 
secuted Episcopalian rfioct in the Lowlands 
were Jacobites to a man ; and, after the 
Darien episode had re-kindled the national 
animosity of Scotland against England, the 
Jacobite emissaries were not without hope 
even that Whigs and Presbyterians might 
bo impelled by patriotism to support the 
old lino of Scottish monarchs. In Ireland, 
after the failpre of James II.’s forces and 
tho triumph of the English, there was little 
chance of any Jacobite movement. Heligious 
and national sentiment brought the Irish 
to the side of James. The penal code and 
the Protestant ascendancy made revolt im- 
possible. Still, something could be hoped for 
U England wene to rise. « 
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When the appeal to arms had proved 
unavailing in Scotland and Ireland, and a 
French landing had been made impracticable 
by the victor); of La Hogue, a series of plots 
and conspiracies— aimed against the life and 
throne of^ William — kept up the activity of 
the Jacobite party. Of these, the Assaaaina^ 
tion Plot was the most famous. But such 
atrocities only had the effect of weaken- 
ing the Jacobite cause. Combined with the 
sturdy bigotry of James and his traitorous 
dependence on the foreign enemy of England, it 
alienated the bulk of the Tory party, on whom 
the hopes of the exiled house really depended. 
Even the Jacobite party split up into Com» 
poundersy who were only anxious for a condi- 
tional restoration, with constitutional guaran- 
tees, and the Non • Compounders y who, m blind' 
adherence to the theories of divine right and 
passive obedience, thought it downright 
Whiggery to impose terms on the Lord’s 
anointed. The prevalence of Non-Compound- 
ing views at St. Germains, the refusal of 
James to abdicate in his son’s favour or bring 
him up a Protestant, completed the alienation 
of the Jacobites from English popular senti- 
ment. The Peace of llyswicK was, for a 
time, fatal to their hope of French aid; 
The passing of tho Act of Settlement, in a 
Tory Parliament, marks the lowest point of 
their fortunes. 

Under Queen Anno, the Jacobite policy 
was changed. The death of James was a 
great help to it. His son, James III., as he 
styled himself — the Chevalier do St. George, 
or the Old Pretender, as others styled him — 
was at least personally innocent; and his 
recognition by Louis XIX., and the renewal 
of hostilities with England, revived the hopes 
of the party. But most was expected from 
the development of the High Church 
Toryism, of which Dr. Sacheverell was the 
popular exponent. Tho Scotch Jacobites 
might, indeed, under cover of hostiUtv to the 
Union, assail the queen’s throne; but the 
English Jjicobitos directed their main efforts 
to secure the succession on her death, to 
avail themselves of Anne’s notorious affection 
for her family and dislike of the House of 
Brunswick, and even to obtain, by peaceful 
means, a repeal of the Act of Settlement. 
Tho Ministry of Hurley and Bolingbroke put 
all the resources of the Stfite in the hands of 
the Jacobit(3 intriguers. The army was newly 
modelled under the Jacobite Ormonde, All 
possible means were taken to secure the 
proclamation of James on the queen’s ap- 
proaching death. But the quarrel of Harley 
and Bolingbroke, the new attitude of the 
Whigs in Church matters, the coup d^itat 
which nuide Shrewsbury Treasurei^ and the 
premature death of the queen, frustrated the 
well-laid plan. George I. p^cefuUy ascended 
the throne. The Tory ministers were im- 
l^ched, imprisoned, exiled. The death of 
Louis XIV., and the anxiety of tiie Hegent 


Orleans to be on good terms with England, 
was the culminating disaster. Bolingbroke 
was now the Pretender’s Secretary of State. 
His hopes died when the old king expired; 
but either James was too obstinate or the 
news came too late to stop the revolt in the 
Highlands, which was the outcome of the 
intrigues of the last few years. 

Under such gloomy circumstances, the 
first great Jacobite rising — the affair of 1715 
began; the offspring of levity or despair, 
after the death of Anne and Louis XIV. had 
made any external assistance impossible. 
Omiondo niado a gallant but inefiectual at- 
tempt to land in Devonshire; but there, as 
elsewhere, the planned revolt of the friends 
of James was prevented by the vigour and 
activity of the new government. The arrest 
of six Tory members of Parliament deprived 
the Jacobites of leaders. The Univewity of 
O.xford and the western counties were 
dragooned into loyalty; only in Northumber- 
land was a rising effected in England, and 
tJio choice of Mr. Forster as its leader was 
fatal to its small •hopes of success. Mean- 
, while, more formidable risings had broken 
out in Scotland. On Oct. 12 Lord Konmure 

f roclaimed King James at ^loffat. Foiled at 
himfriea, hut leaned by Lords Nithisdale, 
Wintoun, and Garnwath, with two liundred 
horse, he crossed the borders, and joined 
Forster’s ** handful of Northhmberhmd Fox- 
hunters.” But the Highland revolt alone 
possessed any real importance. This was led 
by Lord Mar, who, after accepting George 1., 
luid suddenly hurried north ; and on Sept. 6 
had raised his standard in Bracinar. A largo 
number of the clans joined him ; and, despite 
his personal incompetence and failure to 
siu-prise Edinburgh Castle, he entered Perth, 
detached Brigadier Macintosh to join Kcn- 
muro and Forster, and ultimately advanced 
against Argyle, appointed to command King 
George’s forces in Scotland. On Nov. 13 
tlio Battle of Sheriffinuir, near Stirling, 
was fought, and Mar was compelled to 
retreat northwards. The landing of the 
Pretender at Petex'head could not revive the 
falling cause. James and Mar re-embarked 
for the Continent, and the insurgent army 
was dispersed. The southern rebels, after a 
fruitless march southward to Preston, in 
Liincashire, surrendered at that town to the 
royal ioives. The chief prisoners were tried 
and executed. The last hope of the Jacobites 
was destroyed by the dismissal of Boling- 
hroke. The expulsion of the Pi'ctender from 
France ratified the alliance of England and 
her old enemy. So little formidable were 
the flacobites now, that Harley’s impeach- 
ment was dropped; and, though the in- 
trigues of Alberoni and the plot of Bishop 
Atterbury for awhile revived interest in the 
cause, the long •ministry of '\yi|lpofe, his 
. policy of conciliation and peac^ and the 
disposition-of the French gpver^ent, 


postponed the hopes of the Jacobites for a 
generation. 

In 1742,4he fall of Walpole revived poli- 
tical intrigue, and the renewal of war with 
France gave the Jacobites fresh hopes of 
French aid. In Prince Charles, the young 
Pretender, the party found a more gallant 
and romantic leader than in James, his father. 
Undeterred by the disastrous storm which 
wrecked the French transports and ruined 
the projected invasion in 1744, Charles landed 
near Moidart, with seven followers, on July 
25, 1745. Joined by Lochiel, and by other 
important chieftains, Charles found little diffi- 
culty in gathering a great anny of the clans, 
and was accoptoa as Prince by the greater 

g irt of the Ilighlands. Sir John Cope, the 
iiglish commander, abandoned his strong 
position at Corry Arrack, and left the road to 
the Lowlands open. At Forth, the Duke of 
Perth and Lord George Murray joined the 
Pretender’s cause. After the Canter of 
Coltbrigg,” in which the regulars fled in dis- 
graceful panic from the irregular Highland 
hordes, Edinburgh was occupied by Charles^ 
On Sept. 20 the battle of Preston Pans in- 
dicted on Cope the defeat ho had avoided at 
Corry Arrack. After a brief period of inac- 
tion and gaiety, Charles started in November 
on an invasion of England. He besieged and 
conquered Carlisle, and, helped by the inac- 
tivity of Marshal Wade, marched far into the 
heart of England. At Manchester some slight 
fcKyding in the Pretender’s favour was mani- 
fested ; but, us a rule, tho population, though 
not very zealous for an unpopular and foreign 
monarch, were perfectly indifferent to the ' 
j;jiu8o of the Jacobite^. On Dec. 4 Charles 
entered Derby,, but the division of his fol- 
lowers, and the vastly superior forces of 
Wade and Cumberland, necessitated a retreat, 
^leanwhile, the Lowlands of Scotland had 
quietly renewed their allegiance to George 
when tho backs of the Highbinders weie 
turned. Followed closely by a superior army, 
Charles retired hastily to Glasgow ; but^ 
strengthened by new Highland reinforce- 
ments, ho gave battle on Jan. 23, 1746, to 
General Hawley at Falkirk. The wild charge 
of the Highlanders again won the day ; hut 
they dispersed to their, homes with tho booty, 
and Charles, deserted bn every side, was 
driven to bay on C’ulloden IMoor on April 
16. Cumberland, with 12,000 regular troops, 
m^e short work of the dispirited clans- 
men. The revolt was over. The High- 
lands were subdued thoroughly, aud for tho 
first time. The abolition of the heritable 
jurisdictions destroyed the ♦ power of tho 
chiefs, and for ever put an end to Highland 
i-eyolts. Charles, after many adventures, 
escaped to Fimice. „ 

The very success of tho Forty Five ” de- 
monstrated the hopelessness of a Jaeobite 
reaction. The national, religious, and political 
principles of the vOipt bulk of the nation made 



it impossiblo. The ago whs not one favourable 
for lost causes or chivalrous hallucinations. 
Tho party which adhered steadfastly to obsolete 
political doctrine, which found in Franco its 
constant supporter, and in Catholicism its 
congenial creed, could make no way in eight- 
eenth century England. Charles himself 
mited l^ndon in 1760, if not on later 
occasions ; but ho soon gave up politics for 
drink and debauchery. Tho onlliant suc- 
cesses of Pitt reconciled his party to the now 
administration. The accession of George 
III. was gladly availed of as an excuse for a 
Totum to their allegiance. The new Tory party 
was purged from all suspicion of Jacobitistn. 
Under George III. that party became tri- 
umphant. The downfall of tho Whigs was tho 
downfall of the lust hope of the Jacobites. 
But years before that, none but a few theorists 
of divine right, or the fanatics of Nonjuring, 
hoped for a Jacobite restoration. 

Jesse, Memoirs of the Pvetender»; The Stmrt. 
Papers; Johustoiie, Memoirs of the RehelUoii of 
1746; Macaulay, Hist, of Eng.; Stauliope, Hist, 
of Eng . ; fiurtou, Hist, of Scotland ; Lecky, Hist. 
o/‘ Eng.; Ewald, Life and Times of Prinde Charles 
Stuart; Ma^herson, .State Papers; Life of 
James 11. ; (mminiua de Cavelli, Les Derniera 
Stuarti d St. German, [T. F. T.] 

Jacquetta of Luxombiirg U72) 

was the daughter of the Count do St. Pol, 
und was married in 1433 to John, Duke of 
Bedford. After his death she became tho 
wife of Sir Richard Woodville, and by him 
was the mother of Elizabeth Woodville, tlie 
<juccn of Edward IV. 

Jaenberty Archbishop of Canterbury 
.(766 — 791), attempted to thwart OfFa in his 
designs on the kingdom of Kent. When Jaen- 
bert’s appeal to Charles the Great was disre- 
garded, Ott’a, in revenge for his opposition, 
erected Lichfield into an archbishopric, giving 
to that see authority over Mercia and the 
whole* of the possessions w’hich belonged to 
Canterbury. Jaenbert lived to see his rival 
receive the pnlliani from Romo, and was him- 
self eompcllcd to recognise the independence 
of the Mercian see. He was the firat arch- 
bishop to coin money in England. 

Jamaica is the ^largest of the Briti.sh 
West Indian Islands. It was first discovered 
by Columbus, May 2, 1494, was colonised by 
the Spaniards in 1609, and held by them 
until the English captured it in 1055. The 
Spanish rule proved most dististrous to tho 
isWd, and it is said that when our troops 
took possession of the country there was not 
a single aboriginal inhabitant remaining. In 
1606 the capital of the island, St. lago, which 
bad been founded by Diego Columbus in 
1526, was taken by a British fleet under Sir 
Anthony Shirley. In 1656 the island was 
«aptnrea by General Venables, and measures 
tor its settlement were taken by Cromwell, 
who issued an ordinance to the effect that no 


duty should be levied on any goods exported 
to Jamaica. The island was at first governed 
by a military council, and many of the troops 
wore disbanded, and induced to form settle- 
ments. In 1662 the island was divided for 
municipal purposes into seven parishes, under 
regular magistrates, and, two years later, a 
legislative assembly was created. By the 
Tli*eaty of Madrid, 1670, Jamaica was formally 
ceded to England, and speedily becfime one of 
the most valuable possessions of the crown. 
Tho history of Jamaica from this time is 
little more than a record of slave insurrec- 
tions and Maroon wars. From 1664 till 1740 
the INIavoons continued in more or less open 
hostility to the colonists, and it was found 
necessary to maintain in the island a lar^ 
force of rcguLir troops. In 1760 a formidable 
insurrection took place, which was followed 
by another in 1765, caused principally by the 
in-treatiucnt to which the slaves wore sub- 
jected, and by the inhuman punishments 
inflicted on them. Thirty years later (1796) 
another rebellion broke out, in spite of an 
Act which had*been passed three years before 
for ameliorating the position of the slaves. 
The attempts of tho English government on 
behalf of tho negroes, and still more the 
representations which were gradually being 
made in England in favour of tho abolition 
of slavery, had tlio effect of stirring up much 
ill feeling amongst tho colonists of Jamaica, 
who talked freely of separating from England 
and joining tho United States. The negroes, 
believing that the planters were wrongfully 
keeping their liberty from them, rose en masse 
in 1831, in spite of the efforts of the clergy 
to restrain their violence. The rebellion wjis 
crushed with great severity and much needless 
cruelty. In 1833 a bill for the Abolition of 
Slavery was passed, and from Aug. 1, 1834, 
all slaves were to be set free, an<i to become 
apprenticed labourers. This act, liowever 
did but little towards alleviating the suffer- 
ings of the negroes, and in 1836 a Parlia. 
montary Committee was appointed to enquire 
into tho question, with tlie result that, in 
1838, in spite of the protests of the Jamaica 
assembly, apprenticeship was abolished, thus 
averting another imi)ending insurrection. 
The decline of Jamaica is sometimes erro- 
neously ascribed ,to the abolition of slavery ; 
it had commonced a century before, and was 
duo to insuLir jealousy and misrule. When 
the mismanagement of affairs in Jamaica had 
become only too apparent in 1839, a motion 
to suspend the constitution of the govem- 
moiit for five years was lost by so narrow a 
majority as to cause the fall of the English 
ministry. From 1864 till 1866 the govern- 
ment was carried on by a governor, council, 
and representative assembly. In 1865 a 
rel)ellion broke out and was repressed with 
great severity by Governor Eyre* On Dec. 
21, 1865, the representative constitution was 
abolished by the legislature, this abolition 




bein^ aftenvards confirmed by the British 
Parliament. Afiairs have since been ad- 
ministered by a governor, appointed by the 
crown, assisted by a legislative assembly, 

. partly elected and partly nominated. Besides 
the assembly, there is a privy ooundH, 
not exceedii^ eight in number, who are 
either named by the king or appointed 
by the governor, sub^'ect to the approval 
of the crown. Jamaica is at the present 
time making considerable progress. Of her 
two great difficulties, that of the slaves has 
disappeared, and that of the mismanagement 
of the land is rapidly being smoothed away. 

Long, Hist of Jamaica; Martin, Hiat. of 
Britiah Coloniet} Creasy, Bntannic Empire; 
Southey, Hist, of the Weat Indies; B. Edwardes, 
West Indies, [S. J. L.] 

Jamas I.» King of Scotland (b, 1394, 
s. 1424, cl, 1437), the second son of Hobert 
III., was captured, when only eleven years 
old, by an English ship whilst on his way to 
the court of France to receive his education 
there (1405). On his father’s death (1406), 
ho was acknowledged King of Scotland, the 
regency being undertaken by Albany, to 
whose machinations his capture and subse- 
quent long captivity have been ascribed. 
Whilst a prisoner in England, James, natur- 
ally a man of great ability, received an 
education which eminently fitted him to play 
the part of king, and made him ono of 
the most accomplished princes of his age. 
•After the death of Albany (1419), nego- 
tiations for his release were commenced 
which at last ended in his return home, 
where he was crowned at Scone, May, 
1424. Before he left England, James I. had 
marned Jane Beaufort, daughter of the Earl 
of Somerset, and cousin of Henry V. The 
effect of his English education was soon 
apparent on his return to Scotland ; his first 
act was to put to death tho regent Murdoch 
of Albany for abusing his power, a step 
which was quickly followed by the re-consti- 
tution of the Scottish Parliament, the refor- 
mation of the statute law, and a g^cral 
valuation of aU property for the purposes of 
taxation. In 1427 James seized and im- 
prisoned sundry turbulent Highland chief- 
tains at Inverness, and declared his intention 
of putting down the acts of hiwlessness which 
were so common. In 1436 he sent his 
daughter to Fnince to be married to tho 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI., thus cement- 
ing the connection which already^ existed 
between Scotland and the French court. 
Meanwhile, the king’s reforms, his attempts 
to diminish the power of the great^: nobles, 
and the necessity of imposmg taxes, ^vo rise 
to a conspiracy against him. On the night 
of Feb. 20, 1437, he was brutally m^de^, 
in the abbey of Black Friars at Fei|h, by a 
band of 300 conspirators headed J'by pir 
•Bobert Graham. This murder wai| amjply 
avenged by his queen, whom the teasvns 


had spared in their hurry. James L was per- 
haps the ablest king Scotland had yet known; 
he was a man of letters, a lover of justice, a 
prince actuated by the desire of doing good 
to his country and peopld. He was the only 
poet of reaf genius m either England or 
^tland during the fifteenth centun*. His 
K%ng*s Qwsir and Christs' s Kirk on the Green 
have been justly praised. His Poetical 
Kemains were published by Mr. Tytler in 
1783. 

Fordun, Scotichronicon : Barton, Hist, of Soot- 
land ; Wiutoun, Cronykil ; Walpole, fioyal aii4 
Nolle Authors ; Chalmers, Historio Remains of 
Scottish Worthies ; Pinkerton, Scottish History, 

Jaonas ZX., King of Scotland (&. 1430,. 
s, 1437, d, 1460), was the son of James I. 
After his coronation at Holyrood he waa 
immediately conveyed by his mother to 
Edinburgh Castle for safety. The queen,, 
alarmed at the action of Sir William Crichton^ 
tho governor of the castle, soon contrived to 
escape to Stirling. Here, however, Crichton . 
succeeded in seizing the young king, who him- 
self did not begin to rule for some years. In 
1440 James married Mary, daughter of the 
Duke of Gueldres. Three years afterwards; 
in a fit of passion, he stabbed with his own 
hand William, Earl of Douglas, who had been 
for somo time past in more or less open rebel- 
lion to the royal authority. The king was. 
now at war with tho house of Douglas, whose 
estiites were declared forfeited to the crown. 
(1454). In 1460 James, who was of a fiery 
and warlike nature, crossed the English 
border at tho head of a largo army to lend 
aid to Henry VI., but returned without, 
effecting his object. Ho then undertook the- 
reduction of tho castle .of Boxburgh, where' 
he* was killed by tho bursting of a cannon,. 
Aug. 3, 1460. He was on tho whole a goodi 
king. We are told that “ in the time of his 
later days, his realm was in quiet, prosperous 
estate, in no fear of outward enemies, and 
ho kept his nobles in loving and noble 
obedience, and tho commons in good peace.” 
His ability, perhaps, comes out more clearly 
than elsewhere in his method of dealing witn 
the Douglas rebellion. When the iSrl of 
Douglas made alliance with the Earl of 
Craufurd, James succeeded in enrolling a- 
third noble, belonging « to a rival house — the 
Earl of Huntly— on his own side ; and oven, 
contrived to split up the great family of th6. 
Douglases by winning over one of its chief 
members, tho Earl of Angus, to the royal. 
party^452 — 54). 

Burton, Hist, of Scotland. 

James III., King of Scotland (5. 1451^ 
8. 1460, d. 1488), was the son oi James II., 
whom ho succeeded when only eight years old. 
For some time the government of the king- 
dom was placed in the hands of Kennedy, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, till, in 1466, the 
young king was carried off to Edinburgh by 
the Boyds, after which event the head 
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this family became g^uardian of the kingdom. 
In 1469 James married Margaret, daughter 
of Christian, King of Denmark and Norway, 
receiving as her dowry the Orkney and Shet- 
land Isms. About tiiis time the Boyds were 
deprived of the estates which the royal bounty 
conferred upon them, and the head of 
the house, the Earl of Arran, who had 
married the king’s sister, was forced to floe into 
England. Shortly afterwards James ex- 
pressed a wish to lead an army to the assistance 
of Louis XI. against the Duke of Burgundy, 
and was only prevented by the action of the 
Estates. He is said to have had his brother, 
the Earl of Mar, put to death, and in 1479 
his other brother, Albany, was compelled to 
seek refuge in France. Meanwhile James’s 
partiality for favourites of low bistes, notably 
two, named Cochrane and Bogers, gave rise 
to a conspiracy against him On the part of 
the Scottish nobles, who seized and hanged 
several of them at Lauder (1482), where the 
king had halted on an expedition which had 
set out to invade England. James, too, was 
curried to Edinburgh, where, however, he was 
fioon set at liberty, at the request of his 
brother Albany, who had now returned from 
France. Before long it was rumoured that 
the king was in private treaty with England 
for the purpose of getting assistance in his 
contemplated vengeance on his enemies. The 
Estates of the Kealm now formed a con- 
federacy against their sovereign, and rjiised 
a cry "that the young prince, afterwards 
James IV., was in danger. Jlut the king 
raised a largo army in the North of Scot- 
land, and attacked the rebellious lords at 
SaiKihiebum, near Stirling. Ho was, how- 
ever, defeated, and fled for refuge into 
a house called Beaton’s Mill, near Bannock- 
burn, where he was stabbed by an un- 
known hand, June 18, 1488. James III. was 
a bad ruler, and a man of avaricious and 
cowardly disposition. He was charged with 
drawing his chief friends from the lowest 
ranks of society ; but how far this accusation 
is strictly true is considered by Mr. Burton 
to bo a doubtful point. For, as this historian 
points out, the “ mason ” Cochrane may have 
been, in reality, the architect of the ** noble 
buildings which, abaut this time, began to 
adorn Scotland ; ” while Hogers the ‘'musician ” 
may have been no mere performer of other 
men’s music, but a great composer. In any 
case the rude nobility of Scotland were little 
capable of distinguishing between the various 
grades of artistic work. 

Burton, of Scotland. 

James ZV., King of Scotland (b. 1473, s. 
3488, d. 1513), succee&d his father James TIL, 
after the battle of Sauchiebum, 1488, and 
at onc-o found himself compelled to guaid 
ag^ainst a plot, formed for the purpose of 
seizing his person bv Henry VII., with the 
aid of Lord BothwelL In 1496 James hos- 


pitably received Berkj-nWarbeckat his court, 
and the following year sent an exjpedition 
across the borders on his behalf. This, how- 
ever, came to nothing, and shortly afterwards 
James contrived to got rid of his visitor. In 
1497 Henry began to make overtures of peace 
to Scotland, and in 1502 James IV. married 
tho Princess Margaret of England, and joined 
the English and Spanish alliance. In 1512 a 
dispute arose with England out of the capture 
of some Scotch vessels in the Downs; the 
French alliance was vehemently pressed upon 
tho king by tho Queen of France, who 
appointed him her knight to maintain her 
own and her country’s cause against their 
common English enemy. Urged by her en- 
treaties and his own wrongs, James determined 
to undertake the disastrous campaign, which 
ended in his total defeat, and was followed 
by his death at Flodden Field (Sept. 9, 1613). 
Tho king left behind him the character of a 
brave soldier and a just administi-ator, though 
his private life is open to severe blame. “ For 
his political government and due administra- 
tion of justice, which ho exercised during 
the time of his reign, he deserveth to be 
numbered among tho best princes that ever 
reigned over that nation.” To James IV. 
must bo ascribed tho establishment of the 
first eflicient navy possessed by Scotland, and 
the settlement of tho Highlands, by distri- 
buting garrisons throughout the turbulent 
districts. With regard to tho first of these 
two achi(5vement8, letters of marque were 
given to two Scotch sea-captains, Sir Alex- 
under Wood and Sir Andrew Barton, who 
cleared the Scotch coast of English pirate 
vessels, and carried on their depredations 
against English and other nations. We are 
told that towards the close of the reign the 
Scotch navy consisted of no less than thirteen 
vessels, one of which, tho Michael, was the 
marvel of its day for bulk. Tho settlement 
of the Highlands was largely assisted by 
using tho. influence of two great families — 
the Huiitlys and tho Argyles — who, though 
Jjowland in their origin, had by marriage or 
other means been gradually acquiring im- 
mense possessions and influence in tho High- 
land districts ; and this influence James did 
not scruple to manipulate, so far as he could, 
for the piu*po8es of strengthening the royal 
authority in those remote parts. 

Burton, Uul. of Scotland. 

James V., King of Scotland (5. 1512, 
s. 1 513, d. 1542), the son of James IV. and Mar- 
garet of England, succeeded his father after 
the fatal bittle of Flodden. As ho was 
not quite two years old, tho regency was 
entrusted to his cousin, the Duke of Albany, 
who was invited over from France — of 
which countr}' he was admiral — to undertake 
this office, at the request of the Estates 
of the Realm (1515). The queen-dowager, 
who had married the Earl of Angus almost 
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immediately after her first husband's death, 
was soon obliged to yield up her son, whom 
she had carried off for suety to Stirling 
Castle, ^iyithin a year of his first landing, 
the regent had crushed all attempts at rel^I- 
lion, and very soon left Scotland, after having 
placed French garrisons in several of the 
strongest fortresses. In Albany’s absence, 
Angus seemed likely to secure the chief power, 
had he not offended his wife, who urged the 
absent regent to return (1521). At last, after 
various nuctuations, and the interference of 
Wolsey, the young king was installed in 
Edinburgh as king, and the regency taken 
away from the Duke of Albany (1524). But, 
despite the apparent pacification, the great 
noblos, Angus, Argylo, and Errol, were strug- 
gling for power amon^ themselves, and the 
young king was kept in close duress, till, in 
1528, he managed to escape to Stirling. James 
now took the govermnent into his own hands, 
and Angus was driven into England. The 
details of domestic government, the reduction 
of the lawless borderers and the Highland clans, 
occupied the next few jnars of the reign. 

In spite of the failure of the proposed 
alliance with tho Princess (afterwards queen) 
Mary, and in spite of various border frays, a 
peace was concluded with England in 1534, 
though James rejected all proposals for a meet- 
ing with his uncle, believing that his safety 
would be endangered. In 1 6 36, the king, whilst 
at the court of Franco on a visit, undertaken 
with tho object of marrying ]Mary, daughter 
of tho Duke of Vendome, fell in love with 
and married Magdalen, the French king’s 
daughter. Next year, however, the queen di^, 
and James married Mary, daughter of the Duke 
of Guise (Juno, 1538). On his return home, 
the king had begun to occupy himself with 
domestic affairs, and succeeded in alienating 
a great number of the nobility by confiscating 
manv estates which had passed into thoii* 
hands during his minority.- Towards the 
close of his reign he roused his uncle, Henry 
Vin., to fiu’y by promising to meet him at 
"Xork, and failing to keep his word through 
fear. Henry at once declared war on the 
ground that James was acting treacherously 
towards England, and tho Scotch king could 
not prevail upon his nobles to cross the 
border. The disorganisation in his army was 
taken advantage of by the enemy, and the 
defeat of Solway Moss was the consequence, 
A few days afterwards (Dec. 14, 1542), t^ um 
fortunate monarch died at Falkland, 
just before his death received the tidii 
the birth of a daughter, afterwards the fi 
Mary, Queen of J^ots. From his rest] 
the nobles, his lavish expenditure, his d 
plishmonts, and his carelessness, he 1 
i .w favourite with his people, by whom he wailong 
" f. jMmembered as “ the King of the Comm^s,’^ 

x t”' Burton, Jfiit. of Seotland; Froude, of 
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Jamofl Z., Kino (James VI. of Scot- 
land), (A June 19, 1566, s, in Scotland, 
July 24, 1567, in England, Mar. 24, 1603, d, 
I^iar. 27, 1625), was the son of Mary of Scot- 
land and of Henry Damley. He was en- 
trusted to the care of the Earl qf Mar, and of 
Alexander Erskine, and his principal tutor 
was the celebrated George Buchanan. In 
1578 the regency w'as taken from the Earl of 
Morton, and James was henceforth, in name 
at least, ruler of Scotland. His reign in 
Scotland was, to a largo extent, a quan-cl 
with the clergy and the nobles. In 1581 the 
General Assembly resqlved to abolid^ Epis- 
copacy ; and James, who had been seized by 
some of the nobles at the raid of Ruthven (q.v.), 
was unable to prevent it. In 1685 he came 
to terms w'ith Elizabeth, and made a treat}^ 
with her, consenting to receive a pension. 
Tlio same year he was besieged by tho 
banished lords in Stirling Castle, and was 
compelled to pardon them, to dismiss his 
favourite Arran, and to deprive him of his 
title and estates. Notwithstanding the execu- 
tion of his mother by Elizabeth, and the 
disregard of his intercession, ho co-operated 
in the preparations against the Spanish 
Aimada m 1588, and in 1689 diw closer his 
alliance with the Protestant powers by his 
maniago with Anno of Denmark (1689). A 
treasonable attempt w’as made upon him by 
Bothwell in 1591, and another in 1693, and in 
the latter year he was seized and imprisoned 
by that nobleman, but soon released. In 
1594 he undertook a campaign against Htintly 
and Errol, tho great Catholic nobles of tho 
north, and after a victory at Glenlivat, 
reduced them, and compelled them to quit tho 
country. They were, however, allowed to 
return in 1697. The breach between James 
and the Presbyterian clergy had been growing 
wider for some time, and was increased by 
tho publication of his work, the Basilicon 
Borotty and by tho appointment of bishops in 
1599. In 1600 occurred a somewhat mys- 
terious plot against his life, known as the 
Gowrie conspiracy (q.v.). On the death of 
Elizabeth, James immediately set out for Eng- 
land, and was proclaimed king in March, 1603, 
being crowned at Westminster on July 25 
following. He assumed the title of King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland the follow- 
ing year. In ecclesiastical matters he immedi- 
ately manifested his preference for the High 
Church^gdew. The Puritans were thwarted 
and puDisned at the Hampton Court confe- 
rence, while at the same time the Jesuits and 
seminary priests were ordered to quit the 
kingdom (Feb., 1604). The anger caused 
among the Papists by these stringent measured 
led to the abortive Gunpowder Plot. James 
almost from the first year of his rei^ was 
involved in disputes with his . Parliament.* 
chiefly turning on the questions of money 
and redress of grievances. In 1604 a dispute 
cn the subject of privilege had terminate lu 
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fivour o£ the Commons. The government 
was extravagantly administered, and the ex* 
penses of the court were very great. In 
oi^er to supply the deficiency in the revenue, 
C^il raised loans under the privy seal, and in 
1608 issued a Book o£ Bates, by which the 
customs on various articles were considerably 
increased. Notwithstanding, in 1610, the 
king was obliged to ask the Commons for a 
large grant, which was made the subject of 
much bargaining, until finally the Parliament 
was dissolved, without any result having 
been attained (Fob., 1611). Cecil died the 
following year. The chief place in the king’s 
favour was now taken by Robert Carr, a 
young Scotchman, who was created Earl of 
Somerset. In Nov,, 1612, the young Piince 
of Wales, Henry, of whose character high 
expectations haa been formed^ fell ill and 
died. The following year James, still ’ad- 
hering to Cecil’s policy of opposition to 
Spain, cemented the alliance with the Gorman 
princes by marrying his daughter Elizabeth 
to the Elector Palatine, Frederick V. Somer- 
set was ruined and degraded by the revelation 
of his wife’s murder of Sir Thomas Ovorbury, 
and the management of affairs was henceforth 
(1615) in the Imndsof James’s second favouiitc, 
George Villiors, afterwards Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The anti-Spanish policy of Cecil was 
given up, and James entered into negotia- 
tions for peace and alliance with Spain. In 
1614 Parliament was roassomblod, and at- 
tempts were made to secure its docility by a 
body of managers called Undertakers. These, 
however, were unsuccessful; and- the “Addled 
Parliament,” as it was called, was dissolved 
oefore any business had been done. The 
king now resorted to several illegiil means of 
raising money. Benevolences were ('.ollcctod, 
patents of peerage sold, and numerous mono- 
polies let out to private individuals. In 1617 
iSir Walter Raleigh, who had boon in prison 
since 1603, on a chfirge of complicity in the 
plots against the king, was released, and 
allowed to lead an expedition against Guinea, 
where he hoped to discover gold mines. The 
expedition proved a failure, and Raleigh on 
his return was put to death. This was done 
in deference to Spanish* susceptibilities, and 
was greatly resented by the people. At the 
beginning "of tho Thirty Years’ War (1618) 
the feeling in England was strongly in 
favour of interference on the part of this 
country in favour of the Protestant Elector. 
James, however, refused to interfere vigor- 
ously, and trusted to his diplomatic skill to 
mediate between the parties and restore 
peace. In 1621 another Parliament was 
called. But after impeaching Bacon, tho 
Lord Chancellor, and inquiring into griev- 
ances, a dispute on foreign policy tool^ place 
between tho king and the Commons. James 
in anger dissolved Parliament (Jan., 1622). 
Negouations were set on foot for a marriage 
between Prince Charles and the Spanish 


Infanta, to effect which CharlOs and Bucking- 
ham went to Spain in 1623, Buckingham, 
however, quarrelled with the Spanish minis, 
ters, and the match was broken off (Dec.» 
1623^. This led to a sudden reversal of the 
king 8 policy. War was declared on Spain iu 
March, 1624, and Count lilansfeldt was allowed 
to enlist troops in England for the Protest- 
ants in Germany. Negotiations were set on 
foot for a marriage between Charles and 
Henrietta Maria, the French Princess, hut 
before it was completed James died. “He 
had,” says Mr. Gardiner, “many qualities 
befitting a ruler in such diflBcult times. Good- 
humoured and good-natured, ho was honestly 
desirous of increasing the prosperity of his 
subjects. . . He was above all things eager 
to be a reconciler, to make peace where there 
had been war before, and to draw those to 
live in harmony who had hitherto glared at 
one another in mutual defiance. . . AVith a 
thorough dislike of dogmatism in others, he 
was himself the most dogmatic of men. . . 
Ho had none of that generosity of temper 
which leads tho natural leaders of tho human 
race to rejoice when they have found a worthy 
antagonist, nor had he^ as Elizabeth hai, 
that intuitive perception of tho popular feeling 
which stood her in such stead during her 
long career.” James wrote a variety of 
tmets on a number of different subjects. 
Alost of them are absolutely worthless. They 
were collected in 1616. 

Register ^ Privy Council of Scotland ; Letters 
and State Pavers during the Reign of James VI. 
(Abbotsford Club) ; Court and Times of James I, 
(18-16) ; Camden, History of James I . ; Good- 
mau, Court of James I. ; Historie and Life of 
James Ike Seet (Baiinatyna Club) ; Dairy mple. 
Memorials and Letters llbistrative of Reigns o) 
James I. and Charles J. ; Sir Simonds D'Ewes, 
Autobiography; Sully, Memoirs; Bushworth, 
Historical Collections, dc . ; Disraeli, Literary and 
Political Character of James I. ; Burton. History 
of Scotland; Calderwood, Hist, of the Church of 
boot land. The history of James’s roig^n in Eng- 
land is told in much detail and with unimpeach- 
able accuracy in Professor 8. B, Gardiner’s 
great work, The History of England, 1603—1842. 

fS. J. L.] 

JamesII.,Kixo(5. 1633, r. Peb.6, 1685 - 
Dec., 1688, r/. Sept. 16, 1701), was the second 
son of Charles I. , and Henrietta Maria. He was 
created Duke of York immediately after his 
birfh. Ho accompanied his father during the 
Civil AVar, and was captured by Fairfax on the 
surrender of Oxford, but contrived to escape, 
disguised as a girl, to Holland in April, 1648. 
lie served with reputation in both the French 
and tho Spanish armies, and was to take the 
command of a force for the invasion of • 
England if the rising of Sir George Booth, 
in 1659 had been successful. In 1660 he 
returned to England with his brother, and 
was made Lord High Admiral, subsequently 
receiving large grants of land in Ireland 
In 1665 he took the command of the fieot 
against the Dutch, and showed great ability 
in the conduct of naval affairs.. In 1669 he 
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avcmed bis conTenion to Roman Catholiciam, 
and on the poMing of the Test Act in 
1673 he was obligea to resign his oilice of 
Lord High Adnural. The Whig party, 
headed by Shaftesbury, attempted to get an 
Exclusion Bill passed depriving him of his 
right of succession to the throne, and so great 
was the feeling a^inst him that in 1679 he 
was induced by the king to go abroad, but 
before long was recalled and sent as Lord 
High Commissioner to Scotland, where he 
showed such harshness and severity that he 
had to be recalled in 1680. He was in that 
year presented by the Grand Jury of Middle- 
sex, at Shaftesbuzy's instigation, as a Popish 
recusant, but the judge, by suddenly dis- 
missing the jury, quashed the proceedings. 
He returned to Scotland shortly afterwards, 
where ho remained till 1682. In 1684 ho 
was restored to his office of Lord High 
Admiral, and to his seat in the Council, and 
on his brother’s death in the next year suc- 
ceeded to the crown. James commenced his 
rei^ with disclaiming any intention of inter- 
fering with the Church, and promising a 
legal form of governmept ; hut his acts were 
not in accordance with his declarations, and 
his opponents, who in the last years of his 
brother’s reign had found an asylum in 
Holland, at once began to concert measures 
for an invasion. Accordingly the Duke of 
Monmouth landed in England, and the Earl 
of Argyle in Scotland, but both failed, and the 
aitempt of the former especially was punished 
with great severity. James was emboldened 
by this success to proceed with hasty steps 
in the design which he had formed of 
restoring Romanism. He had, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, made arrangements 
with that view in Scotland and Ireland, and 
he now ventured to extend them to England. 
He claimed a power of dispensing with the 
penal laws, dismissed his Parliament whdn it 
showed a resolution to oppose him, exhausted 
• every effort to gain converts, called such, as 
well as Roman ecclesiastics, to his councils, 
laboured to procure the repeal of the Test 
Act, and forbade the controversial sermons 
which the clergy, justly alarmed at his pro- 
ceedings, felt it their duty to deliver. This 
injunction was disregarded, and to enforce it 
a new court of ecclesiastical commission was 
established, which suspended the Bishop of 
London from his office, and afterwards ^r- 
petrated the most flagrant injustice on both 
universities. The king induced the judp:es 
to give a decision in favour of the di8pen|ing 
power, and he followed this up by formiito a 
oamp on Hoimslow Heath, the officers of which 
were chiefly Romanists. He had already ^b- 
lished a Declaration of Indul^nce (April, 
1687), and sedulously courted the Proteimnt 
^^.Konconformists ; but they in general ^is- 
him, and declined to forwa]^ §the 
VMoration of Romanism by joining in^is 
iSltack on the Church. Undeterred by 


he ordered the Declai^tion to be read in all 
churches, and on seven of the bishops 
petitioning against this he sent them to the 
Tower on the charge of libelling the king. 
They were soon after put on their trial and 
acquitted. Just at this juncture a son and 
heir was bom to James, and was considered 
by the people to be a supposititious child* 
Meanwhile a number of the leading states- 
men of all parties requested James’s son-in- 
law, William of Orange, to come over to 
England to secure his wife’s right to the 
throne, and protect the liberties and religion 
of the English people. Accordingly William 
issued a manifesto, and eventually landed in 
England on Nov. 6, 1688. James now at- 
tempted to retrace his steps. He reinstated 
the Bishop of London, made such reparation 
as he could to the universities, and dismissed 
his most obnoifious counsellors ; but he could 
not regain the confidence of his people. His 
army melted away, and the prince advanced 
towards London. James, deserted by most 
of his friends, sent his queen and infant 
son to France, and attempted to follow them, 
quitting Whitehall in disguise on Dec. 11. 
He was, however, seized near Faversham, and 
brought back to London, whence in a few 
days he was removed to Rochester, and was 
then allowed to escape to France, landing at 
Ambleteuse on Christmas Day. He was 
kindly received by Louis, who warmly 
espoused his cause, and assisted him with 
troops in his expedition to Ireland in 1689, 
Landing at Kinsale, he was received with 
enthusiasm by the Catholics, and for some 
time seemed likely to succeed in making him- 
self at all events master of Ireland, but the 
raising of the siege of Londonderry was a great 
blow to him and in 1690 (July 1) he was 
totally routed by William in the battle of the 
Boyne, after which he fled to France. James 
spent the remainder of his life at St. Ger- 
mains, engaged in intrigues for recovering 
possession of his lost orown, but constantly 
finding his hopes dashed to the ground. 
James married first Anne Hyde (Sept. 3, 
1660), daughter of Lord Clarendon, by whom 
he had two daughters, Mary and Aime, and 
four sons and two daughters who died in 
infancy ; and, secondly Mary of Modena 
^Nov. 21, 1673), who bore him one son and 
lour daughters who died young, and one son, 
James Edward, known afterwards as the Old 
Pretender. 

Memoirs (ed. Clarke) ; Clarendon 
Steite Papers i Sydney State Papers; Fox, HUU 
of Janies IL; Wei wood. Memoirs; Luttrell, 
JielaHon qf State Affairs; Bchard, Hist, ef the 
Revolution; Burnet, Hist, of His Ojum Time; 
Macaulay, Hist, of Eng . ; Ranke, Hist, Eng, 
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Jamieson Baid. [Transvaal Colony.] 

Japan, Britain’s Rscbnt ' Rblations 
WITH. The rapid developmental Japan has 
been watched throughout with keen interest 


by this ooimtry, and in 1894^ the Britidi 
goTernment was the first to assent to the 
revIMon ol the existing treaties, by which 
Japan was enabled to assume her rightful 
pl^ among the nations. After the contest 
with Ohlna» when Bussia, Germany, and 
France combined to deprive Japan of the 
principal friiits of her victory, the British 
government again gave expression to its 
sympathies b;^ refusing to join in the con- 
certs spoliation. During the troubles in 
China in 1900 the governments of London 
and Tokio were in close touch as to the 
methods and plans to be adopted in dealing 
with the Chinese. This recognition of the 
identification of the interests in the Far 
East of the two nations was embodied in a 
formal treaty of alliance signed on Jan. 30, 
1902. This important document contains but 
six short articles and a preamble which 
sets forth concisely the objects which the two 
nations had in view. This preamble declares 
that Great Britain and Japan are actuated 
solely by a desire to maintain the itatw qw> 
and general peace in the Extreme East,” and 
are ” specially interested in maintaining the 
independence and territorial integrity of the 
Empire of China and the Empire of Corea, 
and in securing equal opportunities in those 
countries for the commerce and industry of 
all nations.” Article I declares that neither 
^wuty is influenced by any aggressive ten- 
dencies in China or Corea, but recognises 
that, in view of the special interests of each 
in these two countries, it is admissible for 
either to take measures to safeguard those 
interests if in any way threatened. Article 2 
states that if either Great Britain or Japan 
should become involved in a war in defence 
of those interests, the other power will 
** maintain a strict neutrality, and use its 
efforts to prevent other powers from joining 
in hostilities against its ally.” Article 3 
provides that in the event of any other power 
or powers so joining in hostilities against that 
.ally, the other ” will come to its assistance 
and will conduct the war in common, and 
make peace in mutual agreement with it.” 
Article 4 provides that neither nation will 
enter into arrangements with another power 
prejudicial to these interests, without con- 
sultation with the other. Article 6 provides 
that there shall be **fnll and frank” com- 
munications between the two governments if 
. at any time either should entertain an opinion 
that its interests are in jeopardy. The 
final article declares the term of the agree- 
ment to be five years from the date of 
signature, but that twelve months* notice of 
the intention to terminate it is to be given by 
• one or other of the contracting powers. In 
1905 this treaty, with modifications and exten- 
. sions, was renewed for a term of ten years. 

JuTAf Expbditiok to (1811). The subju- 
. gation of Holland by Napoleon rendered it 


important to British interests to occupvthe 
Dutch settlements in the East. An exp^ition 
was therefore sent against the Spice Islands in 
1809, and Amboyna, Banda, and Temate were 
oociwied after a feeble resistance. The island 
of Java alone remained, and an expedition 
was fitted out against it, consisting of ninety 
said, on which were embarked 2,000 Europeans 
and 2,000 sepoys. After some fighting, the 
islaiid was occupied by the British, and under 
the government of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Stam- 
ford Raffles, fiourished for several years, till 
it was restored to Holland at the general 
peace of 1815. 

Jedburgh, in Roxburghshire, was one of 
the Scottish strongholds delivered to England 
in 1174 as security for the fulfilment of the 
Treaty of Falaise. *About the year 1408 it 
was, wrested from the English, by whom it 
was burnt a century later (1623). In 1644 
it was again burnt, by Sir Ralph Evers. 
Jedburgh was one of the royal burghs, and 
its abbey was founded by David I. 

Jeetgnrh (Jeetpore), The Siege of 
(Jan. 14, 1816). General Wood having been 
appointed, to take Bootwal and penetrate 
^epaul, took the field Dec., 1814, after a 
great deal of delay, and, without any re- 
connaissance, allowed himself to be brought 
before the stockade of Jeetgurh, by the 
treachery of a Brahmin guide. A heavy fire 
was immediately commenced from the redoubt, 
which was garrisoned by 1,200 Goorkhas. 
Though the British army amounted to 
4,600 men, the general, after fighting his 
way to a position which commanded the en- 
trenchment and placed it within his grasp, 
sounded a retreat just as the enemy h^ 
begun to abandon it. [Gooukha War.] 

Jeifirey. Francis Lord (6. 1773, d, 1850), 
was born ana educated at Edinburgh. On being 
called to the Bar, he found that he could obtain 
very little legal business, owing to his being a 
Whig at a time when Tory influence was so 
predominant in Scotland. Turning hifi at- 
tention to literature, he became one of a small 
group of men who, towards the year 1802. 
planned the publication of the Edinburgh 
Review^ of which he very soon became the 
editor. This periodical, which before long 
tcK>k rank as the leading exponent of Whig 
views, continued under Jeffrey’s management 
till the year 1829. In 1831 Jeffrey was 
appointed Lord Advocate, and he subse- 
quently entered the House of Commons as 
member for Edinburgh. In 1834 he was 
made a judge in the Court of Session. 

Cockburn, Lift of Jeffrey , 

Jeffresrt, GsokoE Lord (5. 1648; d. 
1689), was bom in Denbighshire of a res)^t- 
able family. When called to the Bar (riov., 
1668), he confined himself for a long time to 
the Old Bailey and Griminal courts, where he 




inaedily rose to tbe top of Mi profesdon in 
tmf pocnliar lino ol business. In 1§71 be 
became Common Serjeant of tbe City of 
London. Six years later be was made soli- 
citor to the Duke of York, and knisrbted; 
while towards the end of the next year he 
was appointed Recorder of London. Having 
placed his services at the disposal of the 
court, he was largely employed in prose- 
cuting those who were accused of being con- 
cerned in the Popish Plot. It was in the 
capacity of Recorder of the Gitv of London 
that he was at this time of such use to the 
government, which speedily rewarded him by 
making him Chief Justice of Chester and a 
baronet (1680). About the same time ho 
was sworn of the Privy Council Before the 
close of the year 168(U Jeffreys was repri- 
manded in the House of Commons for having 
obstructed the meeting of Parliament. This 
censure was mainly duetto the instance of 
the City of London, on which he attempted 
to revenge himself by his efforts to destroy 
its municipal institution. After the trial of 
Lord William Russell and the offenders con- 
nected with the Rye •House Plot, Jeffreys 
was appointed Chief Justice of the King*s 
Bench (Nov., 1683). When James 11. 
became king he was raised to the House of 
Lords as Baron Jeffreys of Wells, May, 1685, 
and almost immediately afterwards went 
down into the neighbourhood whence he 
derived his new title to try the insurgents 
who had assisted in Monmouth’s rebellion 
(July, 1688). In September, 1685, Jeffreys 
was made chancellor, and he immediately 
signalised his appointment to the new office 
by procuring the “ murder ” of Alderman 
Cornish by a packed jury. Jeffreys was 
Xiext instrumental in obtaining the verdict of 
the judges in favour of the Dispensing Power, 
and the revh'al of the High Commission 
Court. Then followed the Declaration of 
Indulgence. On the landing of the Prince 
of Orange, when James II. left London for 
Salisbury, Jeffreys was one of the five lords 
appointed to represent him in his absence. 
As William’s cause prospered daily, the 
' chancellor attempted to escape in a sailor’s 
dress ; he was seized by the mob in a Wap- 
ping ale-house, but, being secured by the 
trained bands, was carried before the Lord 
Mavor and committed to the Tower, where 
he died a few months later (April, 1689)» 

Macaulay, Hist oflEng,; Campbell, Lim$ qf 
fhe Chanceuorit ; Roger North, Lives (m 
N ortJa; Woolrycli, Memoir* q/" Je/wya \ 
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JakyU, SiH Jo8BPK (». 1663, d, 1738)|wa8 
called to the Bar in 1687. In 1697 he waiap* 
pointed Chief Justice of Chester, and ii^ ^ihe 
following year was returned for Eye, and 
r^foceived the honour of knighthood. In 1710 ^ 
was one of the managers of Sacheve|6ll’s • 
^mpeskdiment In 17X7 he became Maiter > 


of the Rolls, and in 1725 one of Ihe Com* 
missioners of the Great Seal. In 1733 he 
astonished the ministry by his vigorous sup- 
port of Walpole’s Excise Scheme. In the 
year 1736 he introduced the Gin Act, and the 
Mortmain Act. <*He was,” says StanhoM, 
ver}’ indifferent speaker, and somewhat 
open to ridicule in his dress and deportment, 
but a man of the very highest benevolence 
and probity.” Pope has summed up his 
character as one “who never chang^ his 
principle or wig.” 

Jellalabad, The Siege of (1842), took 
place during the first Afghan War. On March 
11, 1842, Akbar Khan made his appearance 
before Jellalabad, and advanced to the attack 
of the town with his whole army. The garri- 
son, however, sallied out and drove him 
ignominiously from the field, upon which he 
turned the siege into a blockade. On April 1 
the troops salliod, and swept into the town 
500 sheep and goats they had seen from the 
bastions grlizing in the plain. Akbar now 
pitched his camp within two miles of the 
ramparts, to cut off foragers. On April 6 
General Sale determined on an assault on tho^ 
enemy’s encampment. The troops issued 
from the gate at dawn, and were received with 
a flanking fire from one of the ports. This 
was gallantly stormed. The advance guard 
under Captain Havelock moved on, repelled 
two charges of Akbar’s splendid cavalry, and 
drove them into the camp. The enemy wei*o 
dislodged from every point, and ppreued to 
the river, with the loss of their guns, equipage, 
and ammunition. 

ILayet Affghan War; Annual Register, 

Jenkins, Sm Leoline (Llewellyn) (5. 

1 623, (1. 1 685) , was educated at Oxford. On the 
death of Charles I, he retired to W'ales, and . 
later to the Continent, whence he returned 
shortly before the Restoration. In 1661 he 
was elected principal of Jesus College, of 
which society he was a munificent benefactor. 
In 1604 he was engaged in reviewing the 
maritime laws, and in 1668 was made judge of 
the Prerogative Court at Canterbury. In 1678 
he was employed in negotiating the Treaty of 
Nimeguen, and next year succeeded Sir Wil- 
liam Temple as the English ambassador at 
the Hague. On his return home he was u 
strong opponent of the Exclusion Bill, for 
which service he was appointed a Privy 
Councilloj^about the year 1680. Five years 
later ho cued. His Letters and Papers were 
published in 1724. 

Jenkins’s Earf The Stoey of. was cir- 
culated in 1738, greatly to the prejudice of Sir 
> Robert Walpole. At this time war with Spain 
was eagerly desired by the nation, but opposed 
bv the minister. Jewns, who wqs the master ' 
ox a trading sloop from Jamaica, asserted tl^ 
his ship h^n boarded by a Spanish 
guarda easta^ and that, although no proof of : 
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8mtig[glmg liad been found on the yessel, one 
of ms ears had been barbarously tom off. 
This ear he carried about in cotton to display 
to his hearers. It was said at the time that 
he had lost it oh another occasion, probably 
at the pillory. On being asked by a mem- 
ber what were his feelings when he found 
himself in the hands of such barbarians, 
‘‘ I recommended,” he said, “ my soul to God, 
and my cause to my country.” “ The truth 
of the story,” says Mr. LecI^, ** is extremely 
doubtful, but the end that was aimed at was 
attained. The indignation of the people, 
fanned as it was by the press and by the 
untiring efforts of aU sections of the opposi- 
tion, became uncontrollable.” 

Stanhope, Ui»t, of Eng . ; Lecky, Hi$t. of Eng. 

during the Eighteenth Centui'y, 

JenJdnaon, Anthony (d. 1611), was one 
of the most famous travellers and explorers of 
Elizabeth’s reign. In 1557 he was sent out 
to Kussia as the agent of the Bussian Com- 
pany, and made his way to Astmehan, Persia, 
and Bokhara, revisiting the last-named place 
no loss tlian six times in the interests of 
commence. In 1571 he was sent to the 
Czar’s court by Elizabeth as her accredited 
ambassador. 

Hakluyt, Voyages. 

Jersey. [Channel Islands.] 

Jewelf John, Bishop of London (5. 
1622, d. 1571), was one of the most active 
of the Reformers during the reign of 
Edward VI. Under Mary, he was com- 
pelled to seek an asylum in Germany, but 
returned to England on the accession of 
Elizabeth, and was made Bishop of Salisbury 
(1559). He was one of the champions of the 
Protestants at the Theological Conference at 
Westminster in the same year. He was a 
strong upholder of the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, a great controversialist, and a 
voluminous writer. His great work, the Apo^ 
logyy or Defence of the English Church (1662), 
is mainly based on a denial of the theory that 
truth necessarily resides in a numerical majo- 
rity ; it is practically a claim made on behalf of 
Protestant bodies to be admitted to the Coun- 
cil of Trent, and while denying that Roman 
Catholic doctrines have the support of the 
great fathers, is content to rest all its argu- 
ments on the direct teaching of Christ and 
his apostles. This work was translated into 
English very soon after its first publication, 
and was so generally esteemed that Elizabeth 
gave orders for one copy of it to be placed in 
every parish church. 

Jews in England. The first appear- 
ance of the Jews in any number in Eng- 
land must be reckoned among the results 
of the Norman Conquest. Immediately after 
1066, many coming; from Rouen, Caen, and 
o^er Norman cities, anived in London in the 


train of the invaders. Like the forests, the 
Jews were declared in early Norman law to 
be the peculiar property of the king, and 
his local representative, usually the constable 
of the tower or castle erected to signalise the 
submission of a town to Norman conquerors, 
ruled over each settlement. The Jews were 
subject to tallages at the arbitrary will of the 
crown, and to all the feudal dues of tenants- 
in-chief, and the Norman kings claimed a 
large proportion of their wealth. But they 
enjoy^, in early times, no small security in 
retuin. Their religion excited little hostility. 
In their special districts, known as the 
Jewries, they were allowed to practise all 
their religious rites, and synagogues with 
schools attached to them sprang up in all 
parts of the country. Standing outside the 
authority of the Church, the canon-law for- 
bidding trade in money did not affect them, 
and it was that calling that most of them 
successfully pursued. Their general financial 
skill was widely acknowledged. William II. 
employed them to farm the revenues of 
vacant sees, and at this and later dates, great 
barons and ecclesiastics sought their services 
as stewards of their estates. Many at the 
same time gained distinction as physicians, 
and in several towns, notably at Oxford, the 
lectures of their rabbis on medicine, and other 
sciences, were attended by Chiistian as well 
as by Jewish scholars. 

After the death of Henry I., the security 
which the Jews had previously enjoyed 
was rapidly weakened. At the close of the 
twelfth, and throughout the thirteenth cen- 
turies, their position was one of growing 
danger. They became the helpless victims 
of the kings, who made their wealth an 
important source of revenue. Stephen and 
Matilda, and their supporters, robbed them 
recklessly. In 1187 Henry II. demanded a 
fourth of their chattels, and Richard I. de- 
pended largely on them to meet his extravagant 
expenditure. Until the reign of Henry III., 
however, a somew'hat tolerant policy was still 
pursued toward tht'iii by the government in 
matters of religion. In 1176 permission was 
given them to aciiuire burial-grounds outside 
the towns where they were settled. Richard 1^ 
practicall}’’ legalised their own forms of oath 
in civil cases. John corresponded with a 
chief rabbi on tc'nns of intimacy. But 
from the middle of the twelfth century the 
people of the towns, stiired constantly by the 
preachers of the Crusades to a fanatical hatred 
of them, attributed to them, as heretics, as 
foreigners, and as capitalists, their poverty 
and misfortunes, and subjected them to every 
variety of persecution. In 1144 the baseless 
charge was preferred against the Jews of Nor- 
wich of murdering a child to use his blood in 
their religious ceremonies, and this and similar 
accusations were repeated later in London, 
Gloucester, Bury St. Edmunds, Lincoln, and 
elsewhere. In 1166 riots took place in every 
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town where my Jews resided. Thb Jewries 
were pillaged and fired, and their inhabiinnts 
brutaUy murdered. Bestrictions, too, were fre- 
quently placed on their financial dealing. The 
Assize of Arms forbade the Jew to take into the 
towns any weapon of war. In 1194 Blchard I. 
issued a decree placing their commercial trans- 
actions more thoroughly under the control of 
the local officers of the crown. At the same 
time special itinerant justices were to enforce 
the new law, and were to form at Westminster 
a special court, known as the Jews* Exchequer 
{Judaorum Seaceariam)^ for the trial of lawsuits 
in which Jews were concerned, and for auditing 
the accounts of their contributions to the 
national treasury. The barons introduced 
into Magna Carta a clause forbidding the 
Jews on the death of a baronial debtor to 
distrain the property of his survivors, and in 
1218 they were ordered for the first time to 
wear a distinguishing badge. 

The thirteenth century witnessed little 
change in the position of the Jews. The 
first years of John’s reign, and of his 
son’s, gave them brief respites from per- 
secution, and Bpecioubly extended their pri- 
vileges, but otherwise their history is a 
mere re^titioii of extortionate exactions and 
deeds of popular violence. John not only 
constantly levied tallages upon them, and 
imprisoned and tortured those unable to pay, 
but he confiscated the property of their in- 
solvent debtors, and distributed it among his 
supporters. "V^en Henry III. came of age, 
he mllowed his father’s example, and reversed 
the moderate policy that his justiciars, 
William Marshall and Hubert de Burgh, had 
pursued towards them. They were made 
responsible for all the extravagances of him- 
self and his wife’s relatives, who bitterly 
hated them, and hardly a year passed without 
a heavy exaction, varying from 60,000 to 
10,000 marks, being made upon their property. 
In 1265 Henry made them over to his brother, 
Bichard of Cornwall, as security for a large 
loan. And these exactions and indignities 
were far from being their only difficulties. 

. The Church now deliberately attacked their 
religion. The friars — the new preachers of 
religion in the towns — were filled with zeal 
against Judaism, and they sought and ob- 
" tained, as at Cambridge, many synagogues for 
their own habitations. Simon de Montfort 


shared the friars’ hostility to them, afid the 
battles of Lewes^ and Evesham were fc^owed 
by revolting attacks upon the Jews throd^hout 
the country. In vain they beg^d penfiission 
to leave England altogether, ^e ]nng^:found 
them too valuable to lose them lightlj^ His 
refusal of their petition was followed by a 
harsh edict forbidding them to hold in future 
any property in land. f 

-r From Edward I.’s connexion with Jews 
a oxnilar story has arisen, but with hia^reig^ 
Ibeir mediaeval history ends. He sharfd the 
pt which his mother, 


Provence, was remarkable, and the statute d# 
la issued in 1276, was calculated to 

ruin them utterly. Lending money at interest 
was absolutely forbidden, and every Jew 
was to pay a poll-tax of threepence or 
fourpence annually. Persecution by people 
and priests was meanwhile left unpunished, 
and at length, in 1290, Edward I., exercising 
some self-denial, consented to expel them. 
About 17,000 are reported to have left the 
country, and the majority of them appear to 
have sought refuge on the coast of Fiance 
and Flanders. Many, however, were wilfully 
wrecked in their pa^ge, and perished at sea. 
The grounds of their expulsion wore stated to 
be the blasphemous character of their relimous 
belief, and their oppression of the people as 
usurious money-lenders. Their real property 
was naturally confiscated by the crown. 

It is frequently stated that after the banish- 
ment of 1290 no Jews came to England until 
the later yearn of Cromwell’s Protectorate, 
but special investigation of the subject leaves 
little doubt that small numbers of them were 
present in the country from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth century. Throughout this 
period the House for Jewish Converts in 
London was seldom without some inmates. 
In 1594 Boderigo Lopez, a Jewish physician 
of Queen Elizabeth, was hanged at Tyburn 
on a charge of treason. Charles I. borrowed 
money, there can be little doubt, of some of 
their race who came to England from Amster- 
dam, and Cromwell employed several Jews as 
foreign spies. It was not, however, till 1666 
that Edward I.’s decree was practically re- 
pealed. In that year the Protector, on his 
own responsibility, in answer to the petition 
of ManaBseh-ben-Israel,a Dutch rabbi, granted 
permission to a few Jews to settle opeidy in 
this couptry. Much opposition was raised to 
the order by the London merchants, who feared 
commercial rivalry, and in 1660 a petition 
was presented to Charles II. to reverse Crom- 
well’s action, but it met with no success. The 
king had received loans from the Jews in 
the days of his exile, and had already pledged 
his word to maintein them in England. 
The first Jewish immigrants in the seven- 
teenth century were descended from Spanish 
and Portuguese familieg who had taken refuge 
in Holland, and they were followed later by 
Jews from Germany and Poland. The 
English law at first allowed them few 
civil rights. By a statute of James I.’s 
reign ^ sacramental test was essential to 
naturalisation, and the various penal la^s, 
excluding Catholics from civil and municipal 
office, and from the legal prof^ion, were 
applicable to them. Their public worship 
contravened a law of Elizabeth makiz^ 
attendance at church compulsory, but their 
various places of worship m London, erect^ 
in this and the next century, were never sferi- 
ously menaced. Their marriages, however, 
were only valid by courtesy, and all Jews 
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were subject to the alien duties (a heavy tax 
imposed on all goods exported by forei^rs), 
Isom whicl^ however, James !!• relieved them 
mr a few years. 

Id. commerce the English Jews rapidly 
sained a high roputation. In the war ox the 
Spanish succession, a Jew contracted to supply 
theiarmv with bread, and it was currently re- 
ported toat they enter^ in the same reign into 
ne^tiations with Goaolphin for the purchase 
of l^rentford as an exclusively Jewish settle- 
ment. In the succeeding reigns several 
attempts were made to relieve them of their 
various disabilities. In 1723 they were per- 
mitted to omit from the oath of abjuration all 
words obnoxious to their faith, and a little 
later naturalisation was allowed to all who had 
lived seven years in America, or had engaged 
in the dax or hemp trades, or who had served 
in the navy. Thus the principle of their right 
to naturalisation was admitted. In 1753 the 
Pelham ministry introduced the Jews’ JJfatu- 
ridisation Bill, extending the privilege but not 
making it universal ; in spite of much oppo- 
sition in the Commons, it became law. PopiUar 
fanaticism and commercial jealousy were, how- 
ever, roused against it in the country, and 
predictions of the evils that would flow from 
the measure excited a very bitter agitation 
against the Jews. In 1754 the government, 
in obedience to the panic, moved the repeal of 
the Act. A clause, however, in Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Marriage Act of the previous year 
gave practical legal validity to Jewish 
marriages. 

In the nineteenth century the disabilities 
of the Jews were finally removed, and their 
cause found strong support in the city of 
London, In 1832 they were given the rights 
of freemen of the city, and by Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act of 1835 they were enabled to take 
the oath requisite for admission to the office 
of Sheriff. In 1832 the Reform Bill granted 
them the suffrage. Amotion for the abolition 
of all therir civil disabilities was introduced 
into the House of Commons in 1833, and 
Hume, O’Connell, andMacaulay spoke strongly 
in its favour, but after passing the Lower 
House it was thrown out by the Lords, The 
same fate awaited the bill on many subse- 
quent occasions. In 1846, however, by the 
Religious Opinions Relief Bill, the public 
exercise of their religion, and the education 
of their children in it, were legalised. In the 
next year Baron Lionel de Rothschild was 
elected Member of Parliament by the City of 
London, but the law necessitating an oath 
which he could not conscientiously take pre- 
vented lus taking his seat. In 1851 Alderman 
Salomons was elected for Greenwich, and ho 
took his seat after omitting from the oath the 
words obnoxious to his faith, for which he 
was subsequently fined £500 in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. Finally, in 1858, the re- 
maining Jewish disabiRties were removed by 
law, and ^e oath admitting memb^j^ to the 


House of \lommon8 so altered that Jews 
might conscientiously take it. 

Tovay, Anglia Jvdaica (1733), with Iffadox's 
aeoount; of the Jewieli Sxcliequer iu his History 
of the Eceohequer (vol. i.), covers the medioval 
history, of which a good summary is given in 
Margemouth’s > Jevae of Great Britain (1845). 
See also Jacobs, Jews in Angevin England* 
Picoiotto's Anglo -Jemsh Sketches (1878) gives 
the moat elaborate information on the subject * 
from the time of Cromwell. L j 

Joypove. [&UPUTANA.] 

Jhansi is the name of a distnict in 
Bundelkhund, lying 142 miles south of Agra. 

In 1804, on the first connection of the go- 
vernment with Bundelkhund, a treaty was 
concluded with Gheo Rao Bhao, a tribu- 
tary of the Peishwa, and governor of this 
small territory. In 1817, when all rights of 
the Peishwa in the province were ceded to 
the company, in consideration of his fidelity 
tho territory was declared hereditary in the 
family of tho above-mentioned ruler. On the 
death of his grandson, who died without 
leaving any issue (1836), the territory waa 
given to a collateral branch of the same 
family ; and when in 1854 tho last descendant 
of Gheo Rao Bhao died childless, the 
British government declined to recognise hi& 
adopted son, and annexed the province. The 
Ranee protested in vain at the time ; but on 
the outbreak of the Iklutiny in 1867, she took 
a fearful revenge, and put to death every 
European — man, woman, and child — she could 
seize, proclaiming herself independent. She 
was besieged and driven from Jhansi, 1858, 
and was eventually slain before Gwalior fight- 
ing in the front ranks like a man. Her body, 
however, was not found, and was probably 
carried away and burnt. 

Malleson, Hint, of the Indian Mutiny s Annual 
Register, 1858 . 

Jliansi, The Siege of (1868). When the 
Indian Mutiny broke out, the fortress of 
Jhansi, which had for some years been 
in the hands of tho English Government,, 
was garrisoned by tho Tith Native Infantry. 
Ejirly in Juno (1857), the rebellion broke out 
liere, and the fort, together with the treasure 
and the magiizine, fell into the hands of the 
insurgents. It was hot till March, in thn 
next year, that Sir H. Rose was enabled to^ 
advance to this town, and establish his bat- 
teries round it. On the 30th the defences of 
the city and fort were dismantled, and the. 
guns so far disabled that they no longer kept 
up a scHous fire. The final assault was made 
April 2, by two columns. The town was. 
quickly cleared, and the Ranee fled. The 
rebels now abandoned their positions, and the 
English took possession of this formidable 
fortress without further opposition, 

Jhindnr Bhye was the wife of Runjeet 
Singh, on whose death she assumed the re- 
gency of the Punjab, or rather shared it with 
her paramoqr, LiUl Sinfl^ Her intriguea 
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brought about the reduction of the Punjab 
by Lords Hardinge and Dalhousie. ^ w^ter a 
aeries of strange and romantic viciaaitudes, 
prematurely old, well-nigh blind, broken and 
subdued in spirit, she found a resting place at 
last under the roof of her son, in a quiet corner 
of an English castle, and died in a London 
suburb. 

Kaye, War, 

SiagOBB was a name given during the 
excitement of the Eastern Question in 1878 to 
tho party which was in favour of war with 
Husma. The word spning from a popular 
song of tho period, the refrain of whicn was — 
** We don’t want to light, but by Jingo if we do, 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got 
the money too.’'^ 

The term, however, was adopted in serious 
political controversy, and used to designate 
those who favoured an aggressive foreign 
policy. 

Jottll, wife of Edward the Black Prince 
{d, 1385), commonly called the Fair Maid 
of Kent, was the* daughter of Edmund 
' of Woodstock, Earl of Kent, son of . King 
Edward I. On the death of her brother, 
without issue, she became Countess of Kent. 
■She was married first to Sir Thomas Holland, 
and secondly to the Earl of Salisbury, from 
whom she was divorced. In 1361 she became 
•the wife of the Black Prince, and five yetirs 
later gave birth to Richard II. In 1381 she 
was exposed to the insults of the insurgents, 
who took possession of tho Tower, whither 
she had fled for refuge, but her life was pre- 
served. 

Joan of Arc. [Hundred Years’ War.] 

Joan, OF Navarre, Queen { d . 1437), was 
ihe daughter of Charles II. of Navarre, and 
was married first to John V., Hdko of 
Britanny, and secondly (1403) to Hcniy IV. 

Joanna, Princess (5. 1321, d. 1362), was 
promised in marriage to Prince David of 
Scofland, by the Treaty of Northampton 
(1328), and betrofhed in July the same year. 
On the successful invasion of Edward Baliol, 
tho young king and queen went to France, 
where they were kindly received by King 
Philip (1333), and whence they did not return 
to Scotland till 1341. After her husband’s 
capture at Ncrille’s Cross (1346), she risited 
him in his captivity (1348). On his re^se in 
-1357, she accompanied him to Scotland, but 
soon after, being insulted by David’s prefer- 
ence for his mistress, Katherine Moitimr, she 
returned to Edward IIl.’s court, and rented to 
return to her husband even when her rif al was 
murdered in 1360. f 

Jocelin de BraJcelondo {di circa 
•1-S^1211) was a Benedictine monk at St. 
^ Bdmunds, where he held the offices of ^prior^s 
<haplain, guest-maiffr, an^ 


almoner in succession. He is the author ci a 
domestic chronicle of the abbey to which he 
belonged. This work extends from thp y&a 
1173, ** when the Fleminn were captur^ out*' 
side the town” — ^in which year also Jooelm be- 
came amonk— to the year 1202. When Jocelin 
deals with public events in this chroidcle, 
they are chiefly such as had some connection 
with the abbey of which he was a member. 
Jocelin’s chronicle has been editod by Mr. J. 
G. Rokewode for the Camden Society (1840), 
and forms tho text of Carlyle’s Fast and 
Fi'cscnt, 

John, King (h. Dec. 24, 1166, a, April 
1199, d, Oct. 19, 1216), was the youngest 
son of Hemy II. ana Eleanor of Aqui-> 
taine. He was Henry’s favourite son, and 
destined to receive as his share of his 
father’s empii*e the lordship of Ireland. 
But his petulant and arrogant behaviour 
to the Irish chiefs when, in 1185, he 
was sent on a visit to Ii'eland, compelled 
Henry to give up this scheme. Befoi-e long 
John joined his brother Richard in his last 
revolt against his father, under ciicumstances 
of peculiar treachery. Hem*y’s schemes to 
win for John a rich marriage had proved no 
less unsuccessful than his Iiisb plan. But 
soon after Richard I.’s accession, John’s mar- 
riage with the heiress of the gi’oat Gloucester 
earldom ^ve him revenue and position. 
During Richard’s absence on crusade, John 
joined the popular movement for deposing?' 
Longchamp, the foreign justiciar, and, in 
close alliance with Philip of IVance, rose in 
revolt on the news of Richaid’s captivity. 
Bul^ the administrative system was too strong 
to be shaken by John’s turbulence. The 
rising was suppressed, and its author very 
leniently treated by his brother, who did his 
best to scjcure his succession in preference to 
the heir of his elder brother, Geoffrey. In 
1 199 John became king. His reign marks the 
collapse of the great power which Henry II. 
had founded; but also shows the begin- 
ning of the national English state which 
emerged from its ruins. The loss of Nor- 
mandy, the quarrel with Innocent III., and 
tho struggle with the baronage which pro- 
duced Magna Carta, are the great events of 
his reign. Philip Augustus promptly de- 
serted his old friend when he became king, 
and posed as the champion of Arthur of 
Britanflir^ whom John was generallj’^ believed 
to have murdered, and as protector of 
tho injured Count of La Marche, whose be- 
trothed wife, Isabella of Angouleme, John had 
recently married, having divorcid lus first 
wife. After a solemn trial, John was ad- 
judged to have forfeited his French fiefs. In 
1204 Philip conquered Normandy, John 
making little or no attempt to protect his 
dominions. Anjou, Maine, and the greater 
part of the southern fiefs which Eleanor had 
Drought to Henry IJ., were speedily an nexed 
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Also. Not until it was too late did John 
make a vigorous effort to regain them. By 
that time other difficulties prevented his 
attempts being successful. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Hubert Walter, had been a 
great influence for good on John. His death, 
m 1205, was thus a great loss in itself. But 
the quarrel of the lang and the Canterbury 
monks, and the imposition of a ^ml nominee 
whom neither would accept, led to John’s 
famous contest with Innocent HI. ; the inter- 
dict of 1208 ; the deposition of 1211, and the 
abject submission of the king when Philip, 
as executor of the papal decrees, was prepar- 
ing to invade England. He surrendered his 
kingdom to Pandulf, the papal representa- 
tive, and consented to receive it back as a flef 
of die mpacy. Henceforth John was Inno- 
cent’s ally; but his innumerable tyrannies had 
raised up enemies in the nation against which 
papal support was of little value. The death 
of the faithful justiciar, Fitz-Peter, in 1213, 
broke up the civil administration. The last 
check on John’s tyranny was now removed ; 
•but with unwonted energy he planned a great 
expedition for the recover}^ of Poitou, in con- 
junction with an alliance -with the princes of 
. Ijower Germany, who supported his nephew, 
•Otto IV., against Philip. Ino defeat of Otto at 
Bouvines, and the* want of co-operation of the 
Poitevins, made both schemes abortive. The 
refusal of the northern barons of England to 
serve abroad began the series of events which 
led to the Great Charter. The papal arch- 
bishop, Langton, took up an unexpectedly 
patriotic attitude. Ho held up the charter of 
^ Henry I. to the barons as a good basis for 
their demands. A great meeting of the nobles 
at Bury St. Edmunds declared itself agsiinst 
the king. The clergy, the Londoners, the 
ministerial prelates, in turn deserted John. 
Abandoned by all but hirelings and foreigners, 
he was constrained, in 1215 (Juno 15), to 
sign Magna Carta, But the supj^rt of 
Innocent I IT. could still be relied upon. 
Langton was summoned to Rome, The Pope 
annulled the charter. John, with his merce- 
naries, spread desolation throughout the 
country. Nothing was left for the barons 
but to appeal to Philip of France. In 1216, 
the landing of Louis^ the French King’s son, 
with a French army, reduced John to despair. 
His death at Newark (Oct. 19, 1216) only 
prevented his deposition. 

John was one of the worst of English 
kings, tyrannical, treacherous, petulant, pas- 
sionate, infamous in all his private relations, 
careless of all his public duties. But he was of 
no mean ability ; and had ho possessed more 
persistent energy and stability of purpose, he 
might have reigned as successfully as his 
lamer. As it was, he fail^ in everything he 
undertook. The system of government which 
Henry II. had established had survived the 
neglect of Richard, but broke up under 
active tyranny of John. Yet its dissolution 


left the nation free to work out its own de-i 
velopment. The loss of Normandy made the 
baronage finally English. It was no smaU 
benefit to the nation that John’s tyranny 
compelled barons and people, and, despite the 
Pope, the better elements in the Church, to 
make common cause against John. Magna 
Carta was the result of the first corporate 
action of the English nation, and the founda- 
tion of the mediteval constitution. Even the 
submission to Rome helped on in the next 
generation the national reaction which John’s 
reign had done so much to stimulate. 

Matthew Paris, Hist. Angl, ; Pauli, Englischs 
Geschichte; Stubbs, Const. Hist.; Pearson, 
Hist, of Eng.; Lingard. [T. F. T.] 

Jobn, 9th Lord of the Isles, and llth 
Earl of Ross (d. 1498), aided James II. at the 
siege of Roxburgh (1460), for which service 
ho was appointed a Warden of the Marches. 
In 1462, however, he entered into a treaty 
wdth Edward IV., which, becoming known 
some years later, led to the forfeiture of his 
earldom of Ross. But John was too powerful 
to be offended, and, in 1476, w^as created 
peer as John do Isla, Lord of the Isles, J)y 
way of conciliation. 

Johnston, Archibald, of Wakuiston 
{d. 1663), was a leader of tho Covenanters, 
whose demands he is said to have formulated. 
He was one of the Commissioners at the 
I’caco of Berwick (1639), and at the Treaty 
of Ripon (1640). Tho following year ho 
became a Lord of Session, and is (Tedited 
with having suggested the Acts of Classes in 
1649. Having acted as chairman of Crom- 
well’s Committee of Public Safety, he was 
condemned in his absence in 1661, and 
executed at Edinburgh in 1663. 

Judge. [Justice.] 

Juditl^ daughter of Charles the Bold, 
King of France, in 856 was mamed to 
King Ethelwulf. She is said to have sat by 
her hiisbfind’s side on the rojral throne, but 
this apparently means nothing more than 
that she was recognised as queen, a title 
which had bclongc^d to no wife of a West- 
Haxon king since the days of Edburga. 
After Ethelwulf’s death, she maniod hei 
stepson Ethelbald (858), and on his decease, 
in 860, she went back to her father’s court, 
and subsequently took for her third husband 
Baldwin (Iron- Arm), first Count of Flanders. 

Jumibges, Robeht of. Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1050 — 52), was a Norman 
who came over to England in the train 
of Edward the Confessor. He ^as made 
Bishop of London in 1044, and at ohee 
came forward as the leader of the Fren^ 
party. His influence over the king was very 
great. ** So 'high did he stand in the king^s 
estimation, that if he had said a black ci'ow 
was a white one, the king would sooner have 
believed the bishop’s word than his own 03 68 .’- 
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, And this influence was exerted to All every 
<^ce with Normans, and destroy the national 
party of which Godwin was the head. The 
success of Hohert’s scheme was seen in 1060, 
when Edward appointed him archbishop, in 
op^ition to the Chapter of Canterbury, who 
had elected one of their own number, Elfric, 
to the post. The triumph of the Normans 
seemed secured in 1051 by the banishment of 
Godwin and his sons ; but in the next year 
^ they returned, were received with the greatest 
enwusiasm, and for the time destroyed the 
influence of their rival. Archbishop Robert 
was one of the first to flee before the storm, 
and, in company with the Bishop of Dor- 
chester, he made bis way in a crazy fishing- 
boat to Normandy. The Witenagomot, 
which met almost immediately, deprived 
Robert of his archbishopric, and ou^wed 
him, and the interposition of the Pope in his 
favour was disregarded. H6 had to retire to 
the monastery of Jumi^ges, where he remained 
till, his death. 

Angl<hSaxon Chron»; Freeman, Norman Con- 
que$t, Tol. ii. 

* Jumihges, William of (5. circa 1020), 
was a Norman monk, who compiled a 
Latin history of the Dukes of Normandy 
from Rollo to the year 1071. His work 
has been greatly interpolated by later 
writers ; but for the Conquest, and the early 
ears of William I.’s reign, William of 
umi^ges is a fairly good authority. The 
earlier part of this writer’s work is an abridg- 
ment of Dudo of St. Quentin. Only the first 
seven books can bo looked upon as belonnng to 
William ; the eighth, and many interpolations 
on the previous books, being due to Robert de 
Monte. The narrative of William of J umi^ges 
forms the ground-work of Wace’s Ze Roman 
de Rou, 

This author has been printed in Du<flie8Ue'8 
Soriptores NormanioBf and in Migne’s Pairol^i(e 
CuTsus Completuo, vol. cxlix. 

Jnng Bahadur, Sir (d- 1S77), the chief 
minister, and virtual ruler, of Nemul, brought 
a large contingent to the help ox the Engush 
in the rebellion of 1857, and assisted at the 
aiege of Dellii (1858). Jung Bahadur had, in 
eauier years, assisted in the murder of hCala- 
bar Singh (1845), the chief minister of 
Nepaul, and after this became one of the 
principal governors of the country. His 
previous ^nduct seems to have been tp some 
extent dictated by a wish to serve the^Queen 
of Nepaul; but when ordered by her to ^troy 
the heir-apparent and his brother,| Jung 
Bahadur refused to obey, and befon long 
succeeded in ax>pointing him as rt^ bf 
Nepaul in the room of the Maharaiah (1847). 
^A few years later (1850). Jung Banadtilr paid 
v p visit to England. f 

, JvjdtM, Thb Lbttibs op. Thefiwtletto 
f'> beiiring the signature of Junips ” niade its 
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21, 1Y68. But we have the author^s. 
assurance that he had been writing under dif- 
ferent names for at least two years previously. 
It was not, however, till Jan. 21, 1769, 
that the regular series of political attacks 
under the title of Junius commenced with 
an assault on the characters of the Duka of 
Ghnfton and Lord North, in a letter addressed 
to the former of these two nobles. With 
reference to the duke we are told that the 
finances of a nation sinking under its debts 
have been committed to a young nobleman 
already ruined by play ; ” while Lord North 
is characterised as an object of derision to 
his enemies, and of melancholy pity to his 
friends.” The vacillation and inconsistency 
of the government are pointed out, and hardly 
any name mentioned escapes irony or abuse 
excepting that of Mr. Gren/ille. The mili- 
tary part of this attack drew out a reply from 
8ir William Draper, in which he called upon 
Junius to ask pardon of Lord Granby and the 
whole kingdom for his abominable scandal.” 
Letter followed letter between the two com- 
batants, tiU on March 18 Junius once more 
turned his batteries directly against the 
Duke of Grafton for having ^doned a cer- 
tain Edward MacQuirk, who had been found 
guilty of murder. This question is made the 
prelude to a fierce condemnation of the Duke’s 
whole conduct as regards the Wilkes and 
Luttrell question, his private morals and his 
political capacity. The Prime Minister is 
told, ** There is something which distinguishes 
you not only from all other ministers but 
from all other men. It is not that you do 
wrong by’’ design, but that you should never 
do ijght by mistake.” By the end of May 
the Duke of Bedford is incidentally brought 
upon the scene to share in the Prime Minister’s 
abuse, and towards the end of July Black- 
stone is directly attacked for his reflections 
on Grenville, Towards the middle of Sep- 
tember Junius addressed bis first letter to the 
Duke of Bedford, the inheritor of a namo 
“ glorious till it was yours : ” and once more 
Sir W. Draper came forward for the defence. 
On Dec. 19, 1769, appeared the famous letter 
to the king, for which the printers and pub- 
lishers were tried (1770), on which occasion 
the iury brought in a yerdict of “ Guilty of 
publishing only,” The conduct of Lord 
Mansfield on this oc^sion laid him open to 
the attacks of the anonymous writer. In- 
deed, i^he first letter to this great lawy^er 
(Nov., 1770), Junius attacks him with peculiar 
bitterness: <'no learned man, even among 
yrour own tribe, thinks you qualified to pre- 
side in a court of Common La^.” In the 
preceding August (1770) Junius had had 
published his first letter to Lord North, 
and there reproached this statesman for 
appointing Colonel Luttrell Adjutant-General 
of the army in Ireland. With the opening 
of 1771 foreign politics attracted the pen of 
Junius, but by the middle of the year he had 
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o^oe m/oite diteoted his attention to ti^e Duke 
of Grafton^ who, says the author, « is the 
pillow upon which 1 am determined to rest 
all my resentments/’ Then followed the 
discussion with Mr. Home (July to Aug., 
1771). Later in the same year Lord Mans- 
held is again attacked for having bailed 
John Eyre, a Scotchman, and on Jan. 21, 
1772, Junius’s last letter appet^ed in nroof of 
his assertion that on this occasion Lord Mans- 
field Imd done that which by" law ho was 
not warranted to do.’* The same paner con- 
tained Junius’s appeal to Lord Camden, *4n 
the name of the ^glish nation to stand forth 
in defence of the laws of his countr}%” lost it 
** should be said that for some months past he 
had kept too much company with the Duke 
of Grafton.” This letter winds up with the 
words ” I do not scruple to affirm that in 
my judgment ho (Lord Mansfield) is the 
very worst and most dangerous man in the 
kingdom. Thus far I have done my duty in 
endeavouring to bring him to punishment. 
But mine is an inferior ministerial office in 
the temple of justice. I have bound the vic- 
tim and dragged him to the altar.” 

The question of the authorship of these 
letters is one which has severely taxed the 
critical ingenuity of the last hundred years. 
Hardly a single prominent statesman of the 
time who was not himself directly attacked by 
Junius, has wanted champions to assert his 
claim to their production. Lord George 
Sackville, Barrt% Grattan, Burke, Lord 
Loughborough, Gibbon, Lord Chatham, and 
William Mason, Lord Temple,* and many 
others, have all had their supiiorters ; 
but none of their pretensions can be con- 
sidered as valid. The weight of inferential 
evidence seems to point towards Sir Philip 
Francis, and it is certain that he was not un- 
willing to be considered as Junius, though he 
never admitted the claim in words. The 
test of handwriting seems to tend in the same 
direction. But, if he be the author, it must 
be allowed that however much this distinction 
may add to his intellectual, it takes away 
from his moral character; for ho seems to 
have been receiving favours from and living 
on intimate terms with many of those whom 
he assailed most fiercely. The most, how- 
ever, that can be saidT in favour of the view 
that he was the writer is that he is the least 
unlikely of the most prominent candidates. 

Junius’s LttUiTB have been frequently repub- 
lished. For the eontroversy on their author- 
ship see Macaulay, Sssay on Warren Hariinqs; 
Stanhope, Jf Eng,, vol. v., appendix; 
Britton, Junius MneidaUd ; Dilke, Papers of a 
Critic ; Lecky, Hiet. of Eng, during the Eighteenth 
Century, iii. ; W. Massey, Hist, of Qeo, IJI., 
vol. i. 

JnraTf Thb, in modem English juridical 
osage, IS a body of laymen, generally twelve 
in number, chosen by lot to ascertain, with the 
assistance and guidance of the jad^, questions 
of fact only, proved before them py evidence. 


*ni6y are bound by oath (henco their nam^ 
to dischar^ their duties properly. Unanimity 
is gmierialty retjuired of them. Juries are 
both in criminal and civil oases. In the 
former the Orand Jury presents ofi^ender.n 
against whom there is a pritnA facie case, to 
be tried before the j[ud^ and the Petty Juty, 
In the latter a distmetion is drawn ^tween 
the Special Jury and the Cofnmon Jury, the 
property qiudification of the special juror 
Doing higher. There is also a Coroner's Jury, 
on whose finding persons may be brought to 
trial at the assizes. 

Of the origin of juries every conceivable 
theory has been held. It was once almoit an 
article of constitutional faith that they were in- 
vented by King Alfred, Welsh antiquaries add- 
ing at the suggestion of Asser, who had expe- 
rienced the benefits of the system in Wales. 
Many have stoutly maintained the exclu- 
sively English origin of this typical English 
institution. Noithcm archaeologists have 
argued that it was brought ready-made by 
the Danes to England; others that it came 
over with William the Conqueror. The • 
Canon law, the Koman law, the cui^toms of 
the early Slavs copied by their SaXon neigh- 
bours, have also had the jury fathered upon 
them. Even wilder is the hypothesis of their 
Eastern origin and introduction into Europe 
by the Crusaders. The truth seems to be tljat 
the jury is a specialised development under 
favouraolo conditions of a tendency common to 
all the Teutonic peoples, if not to many other 
Aryan tribes as well. In its modem form it 
is hardly older than the reign of Henry II., 
and in many important features not so 
old as that. But in its broader aspect the 
jury simply carries on the popular judicial 
courts of the old German poUty. It is the 
latest survival of the time when the law 
courts were the courts of the people, when 
the mass of the suitors were judges, witnesses, 
and jurors in one. It is in this sense only 
that the twelve assessors of the presiding 
officer in the shire and hundred-moot (the 
rachimburgi, or ecabini, of the Franks), or the 
twelve compurgators whose testimony, added 
to that of their principal, was regarded as 
conclusive, or the sworn witnesses who repre<k 
sentod, as it were, common fame, can .be 
regarded as progenitors of the ^ry system ; 
in strictness they wore not. Ihey shared 
with the jury a common representative cha- 
racter. Like them they were bound by oa^, 
and were commonly of the sacred number of 
twelve. But the specific function of judging 
on matters of fact was not yet diffierentiatS 
from the other elements of judicial proceed- 
ings. Only in one of the laws of Etheked II. 
— which refers to a committee of twelve 
thegns in the shire-moot, who take oat^i to 
accuse no man falsely— do we find any real 
analogy to the later jury ; and this remark- 
able anticipation of the ” jury pi piesent- 
ment” stands so much by itseU that it is 





tmaitfiB to goaorallso from such flcanty data. 
Tko» we can fbd no real juries among the 
ISnglish before the Cononest. Still less cm 
the analo^us Namd of Sweden, or the other 
Scandinavian tribunals of the same sort, be 
regarded as parents of an institution which 
has only collateral affinity to them. But 
soon after the Norman Conquest, the system 
of inqueiBt by sworn recognitors, x^resenta- 
tive of the popular couxis, was introduced 
into England by the invaders. This system 
may have been borrowed from the Theo- 
dosian Code by the Carolingian emperors. 
Th# Frankish Capitularies contain numerous 
ins&uctions to the royal Missi to inquire 
into various fiscal and judicial rights of 
the crown, by the oath of the trustworthy 
men of the neighbourhood, whose evidence 
was regarded as the embodiment of the 
witness of the community, which in early 
times was the ultimate evidence of rights. 
This system survived the fall of the CaroHngs, 
and was still frequently used, both in France 
generally and Normanay in particular, at the 
tiihe of the Conquest. There was every 
reason why Williani I. and his ministers 
idiLOuld introduce this practice into England. 
Anxious to rule according to ancient prece- 
dent, and ignorant of the old customs of the 
country, these Inguisitiones were of unique 
value in giving them trustworthy information. 
The immense mass of antiquarian knowledge 
collected in the Domesday Survey was obtained 
by inquests of the royal officials before repre- 
sentatives of the popular courts. It was a 
X slight step in advance to allow the means so 
uaeful in ascertaining the rights of the crown 
to he empl^ed in ascertaining the rights of the 
subject. ]TOth for royal and private purposes, 
mostly for fiscal, hut also for judicial objects, 
Henry I. developed the system still further. 
But it was Henry 11. who gave to the system 
a political and j udicial importance it never had 
before. He made it part of the ordinary 
judicial machinery. He applied it to all sorts 
of civil and criminal suits. So far as great 
institutions, can be the work of ind,ivi(hials, 
he is ^6 founder of the English syste^ of 
by jury. 

The Conquest had made trial by battle the 
ordinary means of settling disputes about 
freeholds. Henry II., in the Great Assize, 
gate suitors, as an alternative, the ufe of the 
inquest. A jury of twelve knight^ of the 
county, chosen by four knights elect<^, were 
summoned by the sheriff to aj)pear b^ore the 
king or his judges to give evidence. ^ Again, 
the Constitutions of Clarendon enjoimd cases 
of dispute as to la^ or clerical tenugs to be 
settled by the recognition by twelve 8w|ni men ; 
, and the three asrizes of Mori d^Ancest^, Novel 
N Disseisin, and Darrein Presentment, were 
;;^omplished by the same means. In^iminal 
' s oases, the prec^ents of the laW of jphelr^, 
nf the juratores of the shire ment^ned in 
• . Pipe Boll, and of the orimpal j^ 


of the sixth article of the Cphstitutions of 
Clarendon, were developed into the mtem of 
trial prescribed by the assises of Omrenddn 
and Northampton. By the former measure, 
inquiry was oraered to be made through every 
shire and hundred bv twelve lawful men of 
each hundred, and four of each township, 
upon oath, for all suspected crimiiuilB. When 
the royal justices came round on their jour* 
neys, thp above-mentioned jury was to presmit 
the suspected offehders to them in the county 
court, whore they were to be tried by the 
ordeal. But the development of juridical 
science led, first, to the minimising of the 
ordeal, so that the presentment became the 
impor^nt thing, and, next, to its abolition 
by the Lateran Council of 1215. Even 
before this, an alternative to the ordeal was 
sometimes found in a second jury, empanelled 
to investigate further the truth of the pre- 
sentment. After 1215 this became the 
universal method of procedure. The Orand 
Jury presented criminals. The trial, strictly 
speaking, was before the Petty Jury, as this 
second jury was soon called. This is still 
the case, though the establishment of 
elaborate magisterial investigations has 
tended to reverse the original importance of 
the two bodies. 

Juries thus established were almost peculiar 
to England. The Frankish inquest was 
never developed to further consequences in its 
own home. The imperfect juries of the 
medicBval Continent were almost entirely the 
result of the refiex action of the English juries. 
The modem Continental jury is avowedly 
borrowed. Thus, Professor Freeman can 
cl^im with reason that the jury is a native 
English growth, despite its filial relation to 
the Frankish inquest. 

The juries of the thirteenth century differed 
in many important respects from modem 
juries. They were still largely witnesses. 
The jury of the Grand Assize, for example, 
wore chosen from those practically cognisant 
of the facts of the particular case. Even 
when it was foimd imp<^ihlo to summon 
only witnesses as jurors, it was long before 
the advancement of juridical science limited 
their functions to deciding on evidence laid 
before them. It was, long before the jury 
was free from judicial censure if their verdict 
was disliked by the judge. Not before the 
Bevolution of 1688 could the jury in a 
politj^ case he said to have acquired fiiU 
freedoifi. Not before Fox’s LiW Act did 
they acquire real power of deciding on the 
whole facts of one important branch of trials. 

The political importance of tifel by Jury is 
very considerable in EngUgh history. Though 
a mere administrative expedient in its origm, 
the fact that the county jury was a system- 


atio representation of the shire oommumty, se- 
lected to treat with the king or his represent- 
ative, was a step of the greatest importance 
in the development of our r^reseptative 




imtitutioxis. [Paeuambnt.] The ffr^t prin- 
ciple ot trial by peers was embodied in I 
Magna Carta; and, before long, tlie jtiry 
aystem came to be regarded as the greatest 
wegnaird against arbitrary imprisonment, and 
the greatest guarantee of a fair trial, and of 
the personal liberty of the subject. A venal 
or rime-serving judge--dependent for his 
position on royal fivour— could only bo 
clmcked by some such means. In political 
trials, even of the 18th century, without trial 
hy jury it would have fared Wly with an 
~ enemy of the government. Even now that 
^ the impartiality of the judges is thoroughly 
" established, the jury system, though shorn of 
its original importance, and limited in its 
operation by the tendencies of legal reform, still 
keeps its own function in our judicial system. 

' Stubbs, Const. Hist. ; Freeman, Norman Con- 
ousst, vol. V. ; PalgrruTe, English Commonwealih. 
The subject is treated more fully in Foraytb, 
Hist, of Trial by Jury, and Biener, Dos Englucho 
GoBchwornengerieht, Dr. H. Bronner, in bis 
treatise Uehendie Bntstehm^ dor Sohvourgeriohtet 
tfiret a very mil and complete view of the sub- 
ject, and demonstratea very clearly the relation 
of the jury to the Frankish Inquiaitio, 

[T. F. T.] 

Justice, or Judge. lu the old English 
popular courts, the whole body of suitors 
4ic^ as judges. The sheriff, or hundreds- 
ealdor, was simply their chairman, or mode- 
rator ; and the judicial committee of twelve 
thegns were the assessors of the sheriff. The 
feudal jurisdiction of the landrica, the supreme 
jurisdiction of the king, invostod lords of 
aoken and monarchs with some of the attri- 
butes of the later judge. But the real differ- 
entiation of the office of judge took place 
subsequently to the Norman Conquest, and 
was due to the development of the study of 
jurisprudence, the increasing specialisation of 
the whole system of government, the organi- 
sation on an extended basis of tho royal 
jurisdiction, and its connection with the head- 
less popular judicature, through the jury, by 
the Norman and Angevin kings. These cir- 
cumstances necessitated the employment of a 
large judicial staff, whfch, if not strictly con- 
fined, after the precedents of later times, to 
its juridical business, and if equally em- 
ployed by tho king on •fiscal and administra- 
tive duties, was sufficiently occupied with 
legal work to obtain from it its most com- 
mon appellation, During the eleventh cen- 
tury, the wal'd Justitia l^gan to be used in 
a sense which included the persons charged 
with the administration of the law, as well as 
to indicate the abstract principles on which 
the law was based. The justice, or judge, 
received his name from the justice winch he 
declared. The so-called Laws of Edward the 
•Confessor speak of the sheriffs as justices: 
John of Salisbury gives them the same: title, and 
the Assize of Clarendon Qouples them vdth the 
justices in the stricter sense. But it is pos- 
rible that tl^ ritle bebii^ Ijl^udlyjt^ the 


sheriffs^as transacting special business under 
the king's writ. In Henry I.’s Charter and 
Laws, imd in some other instances, the term 
seems to include all landlords possessing 
courts of their own, or all suitors qualified 
to act as judices in the shire moot. But 
the title became gradually further limited, 
until it was ultimate^ used to indicate (1) the 
president, or chief officer of the Curia liogis, 
(2) all the members of the same court. 

The chief minister of the Noiuian and An- 
gevin kings was styled tho Jnstitiay or some, 
times the Just Uiarius, or capitalisy or simmm 
Justitia, His office, obscure in origin, %nd 
perhaps developed from tho Norman sene- 
schalAip through the regents of William 1., 
during nis absences on ,tho Continent, ac- 
quired great impoi-tanco under Kanulf Flam* 
bard, who assumed tho name, if not the func- 
tions, of tho later justiciar. ' Under Roger, 
Bishop of Salisbuiy, tho great minister of 
Henry I., and the practical founder of his 
administrative system, both the name and 
functions of tlio office became more strictly 
defined. Until the middle of the reign of 
Henry III., a long and scar(?ely interrupted 
series of chief justiciars acted as permanent 
prime ministers, as representatives of the 
monarch in all relations of state, as regents 
during tho king's absence, as royal deputies 
even in his presence, as presidents of the 
judicial system which centred in the Curia 
Ro^is, ana as presidents of the fiscal system 
which centred in tho exchequer. A similar 
need produced analogous offices in half the 
kingdoms of Europe. In Aragon and Naples 
the correspondence extended oven to the name 
of Justitia. 8o long as tho feudal spirit re- 
mained strong, the holders of the office were 
bishops, unable to found a legal family ; but the 
triumph of Hcm*y II. over tho feudal sepa- 
ratists rendered it safe to appoint baronial 
justiciars. The development of the power of 
tho chancoller, the break-up of tho bureau- 
cratic system of the Angevins and the de- 
velopment of a constitution in which a per- 
manent prime minister found no place, led to 
a gradual change in the functions of the 
justiciar during the thirteenth century. His 
political functions gradually disappeared, 
while the increasing specialisation of our legal, 
system gave to his functions as president of 
the chief court of justice a new importance. 
Hubert de Burgh was the last great ^litical 
justiciar. His successor, Stephen Segrave, 
was simj)ly a good lawyer. Ho began the 
process of change which was completed before 
tho end of the (‘entury. The Capitalis Jus- 
titia of Henry II. becomes tho -Lord .Chief 
Justice of Edward I. 

The title of justice was, however, never 
Confined to the justiciar. Even during the 
administration, of Roger of Salisbury, the 
title is frequently conferred on other members 
of tho Curia Regis. In the Lialogm dt Seae- 
cario it is their de(%Eiati^ elthough 
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the same indiVidiials sat in the Exchequer 
with the title of harons. Hex^ II. made his 
gnUidlatfaer’s system of Indiciiu visitations a 
permanent part of the legal system of the 
country. As representatives of the sovereimi, 
the Justices of wie Curia Regis B 3 rsteiimtic 8 lly 
pexautbulated the couxitry and tried the of- 
fenders presented to them by the ffrand 
juries elected by the shire-moot, held in> 
quiries into freehold suits under the Grand 
Assisse, transacted proceedings under the three 
assizes of Mort D'Ancester, Darrein Present- 
men^ and Novel Disseisin, besides acting as 
flscm and executive officers of the. crown. 
But the judicial asp^t of the justice gradu- 
ally became more important. In 1178 the 
Court of King’s Bench was cut off from the 
Curia Regis in its larger aspect, and the 
clause of Magna Carta that Common Pleas 
should no longer follow the crown, but be 
held in some fixed place, led to the further 
differentiation of the Court of Common Pleas, 
which sat constantly at Westminster, from 
the Court of King’s Bench, now entirely de- 
voted to judicial busmess. Meanwhile the 
oid financial system which had centred in the 
^ Exchequer became obsolete, and the Barons 
of the Exchequer, deprived of most of their 
fiscal business, became almost as much 
simple judges as the justices of the King’s 
Bench or ^Common Pleas. The process 
of differentiation had already gone so far 
that each of the three courts hud a separ- 
ate staff of officials. As has been shown, 
the Justiciar became Chief Justice, and, as he 
retained a special relation to the King’s 
Bench, a similar official of less dignity pre- 
sided over the Common Fleas. Meanwhile 
Edward I. defined and completed what 
Henry II. had established. The Justices 
Itinerant of Henry II. became the Justices 
Assize of Edward I. The various oom- 
missions under which they sat at West- 
minster or went on circuits, were systematised 
and enlarged. Instead of the separate Iters 
for different purposes, the justices were ftot 
out at regular intervals on a fivefold misrion 
-HIS Justices of the Peace, of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, of Gaol Delivery, of Assize, and of Kisi 
Prius (q.v.). Their functions and positi^s 
were har^y changed until recent legislation 
consolidated the three courts, and. super- 
seded by justices the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer. The title of Justice is gipn by 
recent Judicature Acts to all judgesfof the 
Supreme Court. In the High Court ^ Jus- 
tice, into which the three old courtp have 
l:^en merged, they are called Mr. Just^, 
their head is the Lotd Chief Justice « Eng- 
land, the titles of Chief Justice of the G|nnxnon 
Pleas and Lord Chief Baron having bein abo- 
; IJshed. In the Court of .^peal the oudges 
4X0 styled Lord Justice. Tnqi title w l^id 
^ had in previous times b^n oftep^giv^ 

invested with extraordin^ j|l- 
•ions, stich as; for Im 




government of Ireland during the abinnce or 
vacancy of the Lord lieutenant, or the cOih- 
missions of regency that 80 ;metune 8 governed 
the country during the absences of WiL 
liam III., and the Hadovexian* monarchs on the ^ 
Continent. Besides the justices of the Eng- 
lish courts, there were special justices fbr 
Durham, Cheater, the Isle of Ely, and similar 
Palatine jurisdicrions. 

In a lower sphere the title of justice hSs* 
long been given to the inferior magistrates of' 
the first instance. The custodes pacis,” or 
** conservatores pacis,” which it became usual 
for the king to nominate during the thirteenth 
century Henry III.’s wj3t in 1233, and 
Edward I.’s statute of Winchester;, received,., 
by an Act of Edward III., both power to try 
felonies, and the more honourable designation 
of Justice of the Peace. “The whole Chris- 
tian world hath nqt the like office as justice 
of the peace, if duly executed,” was the 
opinion of Lord Coke, and despite the ob- 
vious objections to lay tribunals, drawn 
from a limited class, the system stiU remains, . 
except in a few populous places where stipen- 
diary magistrates with legal training have: 
been appointed. The Justices of the Peace • 
are appointed by a special commission under 
the great seal to keep the peace within the 
Hmito of the county in which they are ap- 
pointed to act. In 1906 the property qualifica- 
tion (£100 a year in land) for the office wa» 
abolished. They exercise jurisdiction either 
individually or in petty sessions of the justices, 
of a limited district, or in quarter sessions of 
the justices of the whole county. The latter* 
body still combines with its judicial work 
administrative and fiscal business in a way that 
recalls the justices of the reign of Henry I. 

Stubbs, Const. Fist. ; Gneist, Verwaltungareoht 
Campbell, Lives of the Chief Jueticee; Fobs, Jvtdge9 
i^Eng,; Beeve, Rist. of Englieh Law; Stephen, 
Hist, of Criminal Law ; Haydn's Book of JHmities 
gives a list of^he Chief Justices ; Bum's Justice * 
of the Peace is an authoritative manual on the..- 
many functions of that offloe. [T. P. T.] 

Justus, Archbishop of Canterbury (624 — 
627), was one of the monks who were sent by 
Gregory, in 601 , to join the mission at Canter- 
bury. In 604 he was made Bishop of Ro- 
chester. On the death of Ethelbert, fearing 
persecution, he fied to* Prance, but soon re- 
turned and resumed the charge of his see. 
In 624, he became Archbishop of Canterbury 
in succession to Mellitus. The great event of* 
his shdR occupancy of this see was the exten- 
sion of the Kentish mission to Northumbria. 

Bede, Ecclesiastical Hist, 

Jutss, The. There are tbi^ qu^tiona 
of interest connected with, this tribe, which 
is generally considered to have been the* 
first people of Teutonic blood to' settle in. 
Britain ^ter the withdrawal of the Roman, 
legions, viz., the date of their arrival, thA^ 
place of their origin, and the place of their' 
setOexi]^ ,vT|| ym most usually assigned^ 
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‘«8 thsA in they oaine to our shores is 
tlio One i^'ren by the Anglo-Saxon chronicler 
%nd Florence of Worcester (449— -450) ; both 
of these authorities probably basing their 
•computation upon the irords of Bede, Hiat. 
£eele8,f i. 15. According to Gildas, this 
ereht must have happened after ^tius had 
been consul for the third time, that is, after 
446; and Nennius,^ too, in a'verv corrupt 
^passage, seems to imply that it took place m 
449. But, while accepting this date, we 
must not forget that there are grounds for 
■assigning the first landing of the Teutonic 
tribes to a period much nearer the commence- 
ment of the century. The next question that 
arises is, as to the original seat and the race of 
these Jutish invaders. And here it is note- 
worthy that neither Gildas nor Nennius seems 
"to know them as Jutes ; with the former they 
■are “Saxons,” with the latter “exiles from 
•Oennanv ” and “ Saxons.” Bede appears to 
apeak of them vaguely as being of “ the race 
•of the Angles or Saxons,” then as “ Saxons,” 
and lastly as “ Jutes.” He also tells us that 
these Jutes originally came from the north of 
that “country which is called Anjulus, and 
which is said to have remained unoccupied 
from that time to our day.” This passage 
has generally been interpreted as locating 
the Jutes in Jutland, which may still preserve 
the old root in its modem name. Lakly, we 
have to consider the area of the Jutish settle- 
ments in Britain. This we are enabled to do 
•by the aid of Bede, who speaks of their having 
occupied Kent, the Isle of Wight, and a part 
of the West- Saxon mainland opposite. To 
this statement we may add Nennius’s declara- 
tion that Hengest’s son and nephew, Octha 
and Urisa, held much territory beyond the 
Frisian Sea up to the borders of the Piets. 
This legend may perhaps point to a Jutish 
colonisation of some part of S. or S.W, Scot- 
land. [The history of the conquest of Kent 
will be found under the articles Hbnoest, 
Hoksa, English Conquest, and Kent.] 

Gildas, HiatoHat 88 \ Nennius, UiatoHa Brito- 
ffutm, 31, 36, 38, Ac. : Bede, Historia SceUaiaatica, 
j. 15 ; £. Guest, Onginsa ualticaif ii. 166, iso. 

[T.A.A.] 

7llxon, William (b, 1582, d, 1663), 
Archbishop of Cajiterbury, was bom at 
Chichester, and educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School and St. John’s College, Oxford. 
He succeeded Laud, in 1621, as Master of 
8t. John’s. In 1632 he became also, by. 
Laud’s recommendation, Clerk of the King^s 
tJloset, and, in the following year, Dean 
of the Chapel Boyal, Bishop of Hereford, 
and by his transktion before being con- 
4 iecratM to the former see, Bishop of London. 
By the same influenceihe was appointed, in 
1635, Lord High Treasurer, which office he 
held till 1641. Wheii the king sought advice 
from several of the hishojM whether to con- 
•sent to the hill for Btrafibm’s attainder or not, 
.Juxmi honesty advised hhos ihat .he ought 


not to consent if he were not personally 
satisfied of Strafford’s guilt. Again, in 1648^ 
he advised the king on the questions of ooiu 
science which arose with reference to the 
Treaty of Newport, and in the following 
January attended the king during his triaL 
Daring the Commonwealth the bishop lived 
in retirement in Gloucestershire, occupied in 
study and hunting. At the Restoration, his 
attendance on the king’s last moments marked 
him out for promotion to the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury (Sept., 1660). But his age and 
his health prevented him from taking an 
important part either in the Savoy Con- 
ference or in the memorable meeting or Con- 
vocation which followed. 

Hook, Lives of the ArclibUihopa of Canterbury* 
2nd series, vol. vi. 
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Kaffir Wars, The, were frequent be- 
tween the Dutch Boers and the Kaffirs during 
the Dutch tenure of the Cape of Good Hope. 
After this colony passed into the hands of me 
English, these wars occasionally broke out 
with renewed violence. In 1811, a re-settle- 
ment of the frontier led to a severe stmggle 
between the colonial forces under Colonel 
Graham, and the Kaffirs, who, although they 
at first gained a victory at the White River, 
were afterwards completely defeated. In 
1818 another war broke out, owing to the 
arbitrary conduct of Lord Charles Somerset, 
the governor of Cape Colony, who assisted 
one of the chiefs with 3,000 men in a private 
quarrel. The result was that the Kaffirs, 
under a chief named Makanna, attacked 
Graham’s Town, and were only repulsed after 
great slaughter had taken place on both sides. 
After some further hostilities in 1829, 10,000 
Kaflirs invaded the colony, in 1835, under a 
chief named Xoco, and devastated the eastern 
province. The British troops, under Sir 
Benjamin Durban and Sir Harry Smith, sub- 
sequently invaded Kaffirland, and exacted a 
severe retribution from the aggressors, In 
consequence of this collision, it was found 
necessary to reverse the policy of repression 
and extermination which had hitherto been 
employed. In 1846, however, another war 
broke out, owing to the violation of the 
treaty on the part of the British; an invasion ! ' 
of Kaffirland followed, and much blood was 
shed on both aides. In 1851-2 there was a 
jfurther renewal of hostilities, owing chiefly, 
to the conduct of the Dutch Boers, whose ; : ' 
treatment of the natives has always b^ suoh 
as to cause them to look with suspicion 
hatred upon all white men. A year or two later ' 
BritishKaffrariawasmadeacrowncolopy, and 
in 1865 was incorporated with Ospe Colony.. 

Kalpji The Sxbos or (16<58), occurred 
during mo Indian Mutiny. On May 19» 



1868, Sir Hugh Hose laid siege to the 
town of Kalpy from the north. Oa the 20th 
the rebel army made a spirited sally, but 
were driven back. On the 22nd, being be* 
tween a double dre, they again attacked Sir 
Hugh’s force, and were only beaten back 
after an obstinate combat, suffering very 
heavily under the charges of cavalrv and the 
guns of the horse artillery. All that night 
Kftlpy was cannonaded, and in the morning 
of the 23rd, Sir Hugh Bose’s troops advanced 
to assault the town in two columns. But 
they encountered no resistance, for the enemy 
had fled, and the whole# rebel arsenal, includ- 
ing ^tifty guns, fell into the hands of the 
English. 

^^alleson, Indian Mutiny; Annual Register, 

Zalnnga, The Siege of (Oct., 1814). 
On the breaking out of the Goorkha War, 
in 1814, General Gillespie advanced into the 
Bhoon valley, and coming upon the fortified 
position of Kalunga, summoned the Goorkha 
chief, Bulbuddur Sing, to surrender. The 
Goorkha refused, and Gillespie determined to 
carry the fort by asstftlt. His men were 
staggered by the murderous fire directed on 
them M they advanced up to the wicket, 
when the goneml, irritated by the repulse, 
placed himself at the head of three com- 
panies of Europeans, and rushed up to the 
gate, but was shot through the heart as he was 
waving his hat to his men to follow him. A 
retreat was immediately sounded; but not 
before twenty officers and 240 men were killed 
and wounded. A month was lost in waiting 
for heavy ordnance from Delhi. On Nov. 27 
the breach was reported practicable, and a 
second unsuccessful assault was made, with a 
loss of 680 men in killed and wounded. The 
mortars were now brought into play, and, 
after three days’ incessant shelling, the Goor- 
khas sallied forth and escaped. [Gookkha 
War.] 

Sandy Wars, The. Whilst Ceylon 
was under the rule of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, the Kandyan territories in the interior 
of the island had remained unconquered, al* 
though a kind of desultory warfare between 
the natives and the Europeans was kept up. 
In 1799 and 1800 Mr. North, the governor of 
Ceylon, endeavoured to induce the King of 
Kandy to put himself under British protec- 
tion. Those negotiations, however, failed; 
and, in 1803, Mr. North having received an 
accession of power by the separation o| the 
government of Ceylon from tnat of Mfl|iras, 
at once invaded the Kandyan territori^, at 
the head of a force of 3,0C0 men. 

Sara, The SiBOE of (1866). o4'‘ the 
'breaking out of the Crimean War, C<ftonel 
' Fenwick Williams was sent to Asiatic Turkey 
to organise the Turkish army agaih!^' the; 
'I ^lis^n invaders. On the approach ol the 
; Btti^aits .ui^er Mouravi^ hie hastenipid tO| 


Kars, which he provisioned lor four monthfiii 
and prepared to defend to the last. Earth- 
works were erected Fherever they seemed to 
be required. Mouravieff arrived before Kara 
in August, with an army of 60,000 men, a. 
portion of which was detached to watch . 
Ensoroum. In order to get rid of as^ many 
useless mouths as possible, Williams directed 
the Bashi-bazouks, or Turkish cavalry, to cut 
their way through the Russian army, a feat 
which they performed, though with some loss. 

On Sept. 29, undor the obscurity of the morn- 
ing, the Russians made a grand attack, but 
were met with such a stubborn resistance that 
they wore forced to retire, with a loss of 6,000 
men. Williams did his best while provisicna 
lasted. There was no hope ol relief or assist- 
ance. Selim Pasha, who might have come to 
his aid, refused ; and Omar Pasha was too far 
off. On Nov. 24, therefore, Williams sent 
Captain Teesdale with a flag of truce to Moura- 
vieff . The Russians displayed great generosity, 
and granted terms which could be accept^ 
without loss of honour. 

Keane, John, 1st Lord (b. 1781, d. 
1844), entered the army in 1793, and served 
in Egypt, the Mediterranean, and Mar- 
tinique, down to the year 1809. Having 
reached the rank of lieut. -colonel, ho com- 
manded a brigade in the third division 
all through the Peninsular War, In 1814 ho 
was made major-general, and served through 
tho American War. Ho ^ssed eight years in 
Jamaica as commander-in-chief, from 1823 to 
1830, and for a yoar and a half of the time ho 
administered the’ civil government also. In. 
1833, he went to India as commander-in- 
chief at Bombay. Five years later (1838),. 
he received orders from the government of 
India to organise and lead a force intended to- 
co-operato with the Scinde army, on tho 
north-west frontier, at tho breaking out of 
tho Afghan War; and in December ho as- 
sumed the command of the combined forces. 
Ghazni was stormed, and the English troopa 
entered Ghazni, and restored Shah Shujah 
to the throne of Afghanistan, while Dost 
Mahommed fled across the Oxus. For hia 
services in this expedition, Sir John Keane was 
raised to the pcorag;e (1839). 

Kells, The Council of, was held in 1 162 by 
Eugenius III.’s legate. Cardinal Paparo, who 
brought with him the pallia for the Arch- 
bishops o^rmagh, Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam. 

Tlie influence of St. Malachy was prominent 
at this synod, and anticipating the action of 
the synod at Cashel, it condemned the mar- I 
riage of the clergy, and perhaps eveifimposedl 
tithes. 

Kemble, John Mitchell (6. 1807, d. 
1867), was the son of the celebrated actor 
Cffiarles Kemble. He was educate at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and afterwards studied in 
Oermany. He ^voted himself chiefly to the 
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AnglooSaxon lingoag^e and antiquities, and 
became one ef tha first Anglo-Saxon scholars 
in Europe. His first works ol inxportanee 
were Codex JHphmtttieu» Saxonicit 6 vols., 
1839 — 48, a Taluable collection of the 
charters and other instroments of the period 
of Anglo-Saxon rule in England; and The 
Saxona in England, 2 vols., 1849, which latter 
is a most authoritative, learned, and acute ac- 
count of the laws, institutions, and social 
condition of the English i>reviou8 to the 
Norman Conquest. Mr. Kemble also edited 
State Papers, d;c., itluetrative of the State of 
Europe from the Eevolution to the Accession of 
the Mouse of Manover, which is a useful com- 
pilation for the student of this period. 

Xlempt John {b. circa 1380, d, 1454), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was descended 
from a good Kentish family, and after 
holding various minor preferments, was 
in 1418 appointed Bishop of Hochester, from 
which see he was soon ‘ translated to London 
f 1421). He was one of the council of regency 
during Henry VI.’s minority, and in 1426 
was made Chancellor, and in the same year 
raised to the archbishopric of York. He was 
a supporter of Cardinal Beaufort against 
Gloucester, and in 1432 had to resign the 
great seal. After this he seems for some 
^oars to have taken no very prominent part 
in public affairs, but in 1450 he was again 
appointed Chancellor, and continued to hold 
the seal till his death. Two years later he 
was raised to the archbishopric of Canterbury, 
and in the same year received a.cardinal’s hat 
from the Pope. He displayed groat firmness 
and prudence in dealing with Jack Cade and 
his followers, and by his wisdom and modera- 
tion kept the rivalry between the Dukes of 
York and Somerset within bounds during his 
lifetime. 

Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 

Ken, Thomas (5, 1637, d, 1711), 

Bishop of Bath and Wells, was bom at 
Berkhampstead, and educated at Winchester 
and Oxford. About the year 1679 he became 
chaplain to the Princess Mary, wife of 
William of Orange, and afterwards to Lord 
Dartmouth, at Tangiers. Later he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to •Charles II., whom he 
attended on his death bed, and who seems to 
have admired the spirit of a man who dared 
to refuse to allow Eleanor Gwynn to lodge 
in his prebend's house at Winchester. He 
was appointed Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
1685. After the western rebellion he visited 
liilhnmouth in prison, and was the pro- 
tector of the unhappy victims of that com- 
motion. Ken was one of the Seven 
Bii^ops" tried for petitioning against the 
Declaration of Indulgence in 1688. Despite 
his conduct on this occasion he refused to 
take the oaths to William and Mary, and 
consequently lost his bishopric, in 1691. 


Queen Anne in 1702 vainly offered to restore 
him. 

JCMdal, Ekmenoaki> Mklusina ton 
S ouuLBNBERO, DucHBSs OF (d. 1743), was one 
of the mistresses of George I. In 1714 she 
was created Duchess of Munster, in the Irish 
peerage, and in 1719 Duchess of Kendal. She 
affectm great devotion, and sometimes at- 
tended several Lutheran chapels in the course 
of the day. On the death of the Duke of 
Somerset no Master of the Horse was ap- 
pointed for several years, the profits of the 
place being paid to tne Duchess. She seems 
now to have been looked upon as the dispenser 
of the king's favours, and was bribed accord- 
ingly. She received £10,000 from the South 
Sea Company. In 1722 she was granted the 
monopoly of coining halfpence for Ireland, 
and 8ol(l it to Wood. In 1727 she was 
gained over by Bolingbroke, and became 
the leader of a powerful combination 
against Walpole, although the king handed a 
memorial, conveyed to him through her hands, 
over to the minister. She is said to have been 
overwhelmed with grief on hearing of the death 
of George, and to have imagined that a raven 
which flew in at her window was the spirit 
of the king. She seems to have possessed 
neither beauty nor intellect, and Lord 
Chesterfield, who had married her niece, says 
that she was little better than an idi(^. 

Kenilworth, four miles from Warwick, 
was granted by Henry III. to Simon de Mont- 
fort, and on his rebellion was retaken in 1266, 
after a siege of six months, at which time tho 
famous “ Dictum de Kenilworth ” was drawn up 
under its walls. In 1327 it was the scene of 
the imprisonment of Edward II., at the time 
of his deposition, and subsequently came into 
the hands of «)ohn of Gaunt. It was granted 
by Elizabeth to tho Eorl of Leicester, and is 
famous for tho entertainment which he gave 
to the queen in 1575. 

Kenilworth, Dictum de (1266), was 
the name given to the treaty made between 
King Henry III. and tho remains of the 
baronial party, who after the battle of Eve- 
sham shut themselves up in Kenilworth Castle, 
whore, after a siege of several months, they 
capituhitcd. This ordinance was then drawn 
up, declaring tho plenary power of the king, 
annulling the acts of De Montfort, providing \ 
that the liberties of the Church and the 
charters should be maintained ; that all per- 
sons, with the exception of the De Montiorts 
and a few others, might compound for their 
offences with a fine ; and that all who aub- 
mittod within forty days should be pardoned. 

At the same time all persons were forbidden 
to circulate vain and fooli^ stories of miracles 
regarding Simon de Montfort, or to repute 
him a saint and a martyr. The Dictum waa 
accepted by the barons, except a few who held 
out in the Xala of Ely ; and even these, when 


Ihe^r Bubndtted in 1267, were allowed the same 
terms as those who had yielded in the pro- 
eediag 

WmuMdTf ^Ams, Bishop of St Andrew’s 
(6. 1466, d. 1466), a relative of .James II. 
of Scotland, gave thence to the Earl of Ctaw- 
furd by discovering to the king the ** band *’ 
that had been formed between that nobleman 
andtheEarlof Douglas. Crawf urd, in revenge, 
laid waste the bishoi^’s lands. During the 
first part of the minority of James III., Ken- 
nedy acted as governor of the kingdom, of 
which he prov^ himself an able and con- 
Bcidhtiotts guardian. Mr. Burton observes 
that he was the first ecclesiastic who held 
high political power in Scotland, and so to 
some extent marks the dawn of a new era. 

Xdnnatll X., the Hardy (d. 860), was 
the son of Alpin, King of the Scots, whom he 
succeeded (prol^bly m Galloway) in 834, 
though he did not obtain Dalriada proper till 
some years later. In 839 he invaded the 
Pictish territory in conj unction with the Danes, 
and in 844 finally established himself on the 
Pictish throne, to which had a claim by 
maternal descent, thus being the first to in- 
soi^rate the two Idngdoms. In 851 Kenneth 
Wit a church at Dunkeld, which he endowed 
richly, and to which he removed part of the 
relics of' St. Columha. He was a man of 
warlike character, and six times invaded 
Lothian, burning Dunbar and Melrose. His 
family consisted of two sons — Constantine 
and Aid — and three daughters, married 
respectively to Kun, King of the Britons of 
Strathclyde, to Olaf, King of Dublin, and to 
Aedh Finnhath, King of Ireland. 

Chron, Piota and Scots ; Skene, Celtic Scotland; 

Bokertson, Early Kings of Scotland. 

XMlneth II., the son of Malcolm, ob- 
tained the crown of Alban, in succession to 
Oedin, 971. His first act was to invade Strath- 
clyde, and to :tortify the fords of the Forth 
against the Britons ; his next to invade North- 
umbria, whose earl he carried off captive. 
The events of this reign arc exceedingly ob- 
scure ; it is probable, however, that Kenneth 
gained a great victory over the Danes at Lun- 
earty, near Perth, and that ho was slain at 
Fettercairn, in Kincardineshire (995), by Fe- 
n^la, (vountess of Angus, in revenge for the 
murder of her eon by the hing* The story of 
the English chroniclers that King Edgar c^ed 
Lothian to Kenneth, to be held as a fief of 
Englirii crown, is without foundation. 

XXX., the Grim, son of Duff, 
sneoWed Constantine III. as king of Alb^ 
997. In 1000 he was engaged in warfare 
with Ethelted of England. He was kilW 
in battle in Stratheam, 1005, by his coum 
Malcolm, who succeeded him as Malcolm It* 

Pbbkaob of. The earldom of KW 
Wt held, between the Norman Conquest abd 
tlua IWteenih century, by ^hree individuals : 


(1) olo, ' Bishop of f broriiis^ , 

WiUiam I. (iatf^;^2) 

(1141) ; and (3) Hul^rt delWgh (1227) ; none^ 
of whom transmitted the honour. In lS2f' 
King Edward I. granted the earldom to his > ‘ 
younger son, Edmund of Woodstock, v^o, 
however, was attainted in 1330. Ir the foL 
lowing year the title was restored to his son 
l^mund, who died, as did his younger brother, 
cnijdless. The earldom was then inherited 
by a sister’s son, Sir Thomas Holland, 
whose grandson, Thomas, was created Duke 
of Surrey (1397). In spite of the latter’s 
haring been beheaded in 1400, and dedaxed a 
traitor in Parliament, his son Edmund re- 
ceived his lands, and sat in Parliament as 
Earl of Kent (^1405). On his death without 
issue (1407), wo title became extinct. It 
seems to have been revived in favour of 
William Nevill, Lord Fauconberg, about 
1461 ; but he idso died childless, and ^e 
earldom was granted in 1466 to Edmund 
Grey, fourth Lord Kuthyn, in whose family it 
remained until 1 740. Henry, the twelfth and 
last earl of this creation, was raised to a 
dukedom of the same style in 1706. The 
title of Duke of Kent was revived for Edward, 
fourth son of King George III. and father of 
Queen Victoria, who died without male issue 
in 1820. 

Sent, Kingdom of, took its name from 
the Celtic tribo of the Cantii — whom Omsar 
found inhabiting this part of our isphd. 
Tradition has recorded that in the yesjr^%49 
“ Hongost and Horsa, invited by Vortigfem, 
King of the Britons, sought Britain.” AfteF^ 
the battle of Crayford, in 466, wq read thafc\.; 
“ the Britons then forsook Kent, and fied in % 
terror to London.” The first Teutonic ' 
kingdom seems to have been established in 
England by the Jutes — a Low German tribe j 
who also gained possession of the Isle of ^ 
Wight. It is not altogether impossible that 
there were two Jutish kingdoms founded in 
Kent, the memory of which was in later times 
preserved by the division of the realm into 
two sees, with Canterbury and Rochester 
spectively as seats for the “ bishop’s stool.^* 
For some hundred and fifty years we hea4 
little or nothing of the kingdom of 
Kent, till towards the close of the sixth 
century, when Au^stine on landing in tins 
island found Etheloert King of Kent. Ethri- 
bert, who am^rs to have ascended the throne 
when only i^hild of some eight years, had in 
the cDurse of a lon^ reign largely extended 
the bounds of his langdom, and puriied bis 
wav up the Thames vaUey, till in 568, die was 
defeated at Wimbledon by the West Saxon 
king — ^the first battle between the Teutonic 
invaders. But despite this disaster EtheL 
bert’s reign was one of great success for the 
Kentirii kingdom. Some ten ^ears before the 
end of the century his authority was more or 
l^less paramount as lar north as the Humbert 




KhSM oi . !E«h0s:» Sast Anglia^ and 
dapanoeat up(»i Kim. His lame 
niad.^Ten extended as m as the Continent; 

' and Kis wife waa Bertha, the dau^ter of 
^ Frankisli king, Charibert. llie su* 
of Kent at the time of the first 
conversion may be considered as the main 
cause of the metropolitan see being fixed 
at Canterbon*. On Ethelbert^a death in 
51 fi, his sotLlWbald seems to have relapsed 
into paganism; and on the rise of the 
Northumbrian power we read that Edwin 
was. overlord of every English kingdom except 
Kent, and Kent, too, was closely knit to 
Northiunberland by the marriage of Eadbald*s 
daughter Ethelburga to Edwin. It was this* 
inarriage that led to the first conversion of 
Northumberland and the mission of Paulinus 
to the north of England. But by this time 
the days of Kentish supremacy wore over; 
and the chief interest in the later his- 
tory of this kingdom is the fact that its sove- 
reigns were the first to issue a code of laws, 
or to reduce their laws to writing. The 
codes of Ethelbert, of Lothaire and Eadric 
(673—690), and of Wihtraed (690), are still 
extant. Despite the importance* attaching 
to Kent as being the 8<^t of the arch- 
bishopric, it sooms to have henceforward 
held its own among the rival kingdoms with 
difficulty. We read how in 686 it was 
savaged by Ceadwalla of Wfjssex, and how 
next year its folk burnt Ceadwalla’a brother 
— ^an pffence which led to a second 
minion by the West Saxon king. In 694 
Ine^ King of Wessex, received blood-money 
for the slaughter bf Mull; and in 6r2 wo 
, read of there being two kings in thf land. 
“ Kent,” says Dr. Stubbs, ** in the eig> th cen- 
tury broke up into the kingdoms of the East 
and West Kentings, probalny on the lines of 
the earlier kingdoms, which are said to have 
been united by Ethelbert.” As the power of' 
. Mercia increastMl it is probable that the country 
came more and more under the influence of the 
kings of that province (more especially when 
the royal Kentish house died out), and later 
under that of Wessex. As an example of the 
way jn which Kent swayed backwards and 
'forwards between Wessex and Mercia we 
may take the last fyyr years of its separate 
existence. In 784 AMc, the father of 
Egbert, and a descendant of Cerdic, the Wost- 
Saxon, was reigning over this kingdom. Ten 
y^^9 later the Chronicle tells us that the 
reigning king^s name was Eadberht Fraen. 
Then came a time of Mercian supremacy; 
for Kenulf of Mercia drove out Eadberht in 
796, and made his brother Cuthred king. On 
Gu^red’s death the throne was seized by 
Baldred, who in 823 was driven out by 
I^beal; of Wessex. But even now Kent was 
hardly an integral part of the West-Saxon 
mlm. Egbert made it into a separate 
tingdom, subject to the overlordsmp of 
Wessex, for his eldest wm ^aBthelwiilf ; and 



when iEtheIwulf succeeded to his fatliet^ 
throne Kent was given, with Sussex, Surrey, 
and Essex, to Athelatam Amin, nearly 
twenty years later, we read in Uie Chronicle 
that Ethelberht succeeded to the kin^om of 
the Kentish people in 955. There cbes not 
seem to bo any reason for supposing that 
Kent continued separate from the rest of tiie 
kingdom after the accession of Ethelberht te 
the throne of Wessex (860), but we probably 
have traces of its Witan, and even of the 
Witan of one of the two sub-kingdoms inte 
which it had been divided a century and a half 
earlier ; when, after the king andaU the high 
Witan” had gone home in despair, ”&e 
East Kentish men made peace with the 
Danish army, and gave them £3,000,” Ugdier 
Edward the Confessor Kent formed of 
Godwin’s earldom of Wessex, but its distinct 
character as compared with the rest of 
Southern England may be traced in its being . 
towards the latter part of the same reign sepa- 
rated from that province, and given, together 
with Essex, into the hands of Godwin’s son 
Leofwine. After the conquest Kent seems 
for a time to ha%'e been created a County 
Palatine for William I.’s half-brother, Odo, 
who, however, must have forfeited this honour 
at the beginning of the next reign. [Gavbl- 
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Kent, Edmund Grey, Earl of (</. 1489), 
known in the early part of his life as 
Ijord Grey of Ruthin, was originally on 
the Lancastrian side, but during the battle of 
Northampton ho deserted to the Yorkists, to 
whose victory he contributed greatly by this 
piece of treachery. On Edward IV.’s acces- 
sion, he was received into the royal favour, 
and created Earl of Kent and Lord High 
Treasurer. Ho managed to preserve his 
titles and estates till his death, notwithstand- 
ing the different changes of government. 


Kentigem, St., or St. Kvnoo (a, 603 P), 
was a contemporary of St. Columba, and the 
apostle of Strathclyde. Ho is said, to have 
founded the see of Glas^w, where he seems 
to hsLYQ long lived in quiet, till the disorders 
of the age drove him from that district inte 
Wales. There he founded a monastery an4 




Milu^c m the valeof Clirvd, whichrooeived 
its name from his diedple Asaph. 
Eydderch Hael eetahHshea his rule in 8tmth- 
. and after the battie iof Ardderyd (5l3)t 

Cntumtiify eetdd once more revive in those 
paiii, Kenttgem was recalled to his old 
diocese, irith Hoddam, in Dumfriesshire, for 
his headquarters, tUl he once move removed 
to Glasgow. Thence he seems to have pro- 
6eeded on his missionary labours to Galloway 
and the more northern parts of Scotland, 
especially in the upper valley of the Dee. 
An old leffend tells now St. Kentigern and 
^ Colun^ met before their death, and 
passed several days together in spiritual con- 
versation. 

Skene, Celtic Scotland; Forbes, Calendar of 
Saott^ Sainte, 

XmtiBh PatLtioil,, The (1701), was an 
expression of public opinion a^^inst the peace 
polioy shown by the Tories in their delay 
in voting supplies and in seconding the 
measures taken by Williapi III. for the 
security of Europe against the ambitious 
sohemes of Louis XIV^. •Jt was dmwn up 
by William Colepepper, chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions at l^idstone, and signed by 
.the deputy lieutenants, about twenty justices 
of the peace, and a large number of free- 
holders. It deprecated ^\tho least distrust of 
his most sacred majesty ” on the pai-t of the 
Commons, and implored the House that its 
royal addresses might be turned into Bills of 
Supnly,” It was sent up to London in the 
hiuiois of William Colepepper, and with him 
went four gentlemen of the county to pre- 
sent it. The House of Commons was in- 
dignant at the idea of one county setting it- 
self in opposition to the united wisdom of 
the country, and perhaps still more so at 
the indirect way in which it was first 
brought under its notice. The petitioners 
oould oxily get their document presented at 
all on condition that they would avow 
their deed. Seymour and Howe violently 
•denounced them. The petition was voted 

scandalous,, insolent, seditious;^’ and the 
^ve gentlemen were removed in the custody 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms. But public opinion 
was unanimous in their favour, being chiefly 
influenced by the ** Legion Memorial,’’ drawn 
up by Daniel Defoe, and at the close of the 
session the petitioners were set free. Hallam 
remarks that, “though no attempt was made 
to call the authority of the House in question 
by habeas corpus or other le^l remedy,r: it 
was discussed in pamphlets and general con- 
versation, with little advantage to a powex^so 
*pbitrary, and so evidently abused in 
immediate instance.” . | 

• Barnet, Hist, of HU Own Time; Stanhqlfe, 

Beign of Qhmii Anns; Hallam, Const Him,; 

Bi^yer, Annala- . ^ 

Lloyd, isT Lord (A 17^, 
JL called to the Bar » 17|^ 


In 1781 he Iflade hlx^f a rehuti^ 
tion by his skill In ooxiduoring the delaii0e 
of Lord George Gordon, Nej^t he 
wab made Attomey-G^eral, and in . 1784 
became Master of the Rolls. In 1788 he.siie- 
ceeded Lord Man^eld as dhief Justice of the 
King^s Bench. 

Zeppnl, Augustus, Viscount (4. 17^, 
d, 1786), entered the navy under I^rd Ansra. 
In 1749 he was sent to the Me^terranean, 
and two years later displayed spme judgment 
in negotiations with the Court of Algiers. 
On the French War breaking out, in 1787, 
Keppel served with distinction under Hawke, 
and next year captured Goree, under difficult 
circumstances. In 1769 he took part in the 
fight in Quiberon Bay, and, in 17ol and 1762 
respectively, he conducted the naval part of 
the operations in the capture of Bellei^, and 
commanded at Havannah. In 1766 he was g 
Lord of the Admiralty, under theKockingham 
ministry. For some years he remained in 
England unemployed, and in 1778 was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Channel Fleet. 
On July 27, after being reinforced, Kopml 
encountered the French fleet off XJshant. He 
utterly failed to bring them to a decisive 
action, and tamely allowed them to csciipe in 
the night. Thereupon ensued a series of 
mutual recriminations between Keppel and 
Palliser, his second in command, A court- 
mariial ensued, which, . after sitting for 
month, declared the charges against Keppel 
to be unfounded. Keppel’s case became a 
party question, and the Whigs made it a 
rital point to gain an acquittal. He had the 
good fortune to have the popular voice on 
his side, ns well as the advocacy of Erskine, 
and he escaped amid the loud acclamations of 
the nation generally, and of the Whigs in 
particular. In ^larch, 1782, he was appointed 
to be First Lord of the Admiralty, but re- 
signed on the formation of the Coalition 
iRIinistry, only to resume the post, however, 
in four months under the same government. 
On Pitt’s accession to office he ag^ resigned, 
and took no further part, in politics tiu his 
death, in 1786.. As a naval commander, 
Keppel showed no talent, nor even the* most 
commonplace enterprise, and owes his position 
in history entirely to his own blunders and 
the accident of his family connection with 
the Whigs. 

Xer, Thomas, of Feknxehurs'T (d. 
1586), was Tne son-in-law of Kirkcaldy of 
Grange, who made him Provost of Edin- 
burgh, in Queen Mary’s interest, 1671. On 
the captui-e of Edinburgh, he took Hfoge 
in England from the resentment of Motion. 
Ho was a bold soldier, and as warden of the 
Scotch Marches became embroiled with the 
English (1586), in a disturbance in which it 
was said that Axran was implieated: a deiband 
tcom the English court for his sutrender and 
.||rial ^as teodmd-tutilie hy hts death. 







"Xevliui is the same given to the Hght- 
sttiied Iriih foot-aoldieFB. They are descnhed 
for the first time in the Sa^a of Egil^ which 
igives the Nom acooont of the battle of 
Brunanbnxh ; and the name was used for the 
Irish irregular infantry. aU through the 
Middle Ages. 

Robbiit (d., 1549), a tanner of Wymond- 
ham, In Norfolk, a leader in the Norfolk 
agrarian insurrection of 1549. Having col- 
lected 16,000 men, he encamped on hlousehold 
Hill (q.v.), near Norwich, and assumed the 
title of King of Norfolk and Suffolk, holding 
a daily court, and trying all captured landlords. 
On Aug. 1 Ket took Norwich, and subsequently 
drove out the Marquis of Northampton. But 
the Earl of Warwick cut off Ket*s provisions, 
and forced him to a battle, in which he was 
defeated and taken prisoner, being soon after- 
wards hanged in chains at Norwich Castle. 

Froude, HUt, of Eng. ; Tytler,' Hitt, of Bdr 
Vfard YL and Mary ; RtMaell, KtU’t lUbelHon in 
Mor/blk, gives originuL documents. 

Zhajrtoum. [Soudan.] 

Xhelat (l)i in the Ghilzai country of Af- 
ghanistan, was taken possession of by Shero 
All in 1865. In 1878 it was captured, during 
the second Afghan War, by Sir Donald Stewai-t. 
It was evacuated, and restored to Abdiir 
Kahman, the Ameer of Afghanistan, in 1880. 
<2) Capital of Baluchistan; its Khan has 
been subordinate to England since 1864. 

Xlurkee. The Battle op (Nov. 5, 1817), 
was fought between the English and the 
Mahratta troops of the Pcishwa Bajee Eao. 
It resulted in the defeat of the latter by the 
English commander, Colonel Burr. The 
Mahratta general took advaTitago of a gap 
in the English line, to launch a select body 
of cavalry against it, hoping to cut the English 
in two. Colonel Burr’s energy prevented 
this, and the I^Iahrattas, charged by the 
English, broke and fled. 

Xhonds^ The, are inhabitants of the part 
of Orissa lying south of the !51ahanuddy. 
They are a very primitive community, re- 
taining their old patriarchal government, 
habits, and superstitipns. Among other cus- 
toms they were long addicted to the sacrifice 
of human beings to the earth goddess, for the 
purpose of increasing the fertility of their 
fields. The custom was to hack the living 
victim in pieces, divide the flesh, and bury 
it in the respective plots of ground. The 
exertions of Major Maepherson, Sir John 
Grant, and Colon^ Campbell, were successful 
in destroying the custom by disproving its 
efficiency (1837—49). * 

Kidd, Captain William (ti. 1701), was a 
noted pirate living in retirement in New York, 
when he was selected by the Earl of Bellamont, 
governor of New York and Massachusetts, to 
suppress piracy on the American ooast and 


elsewhere. As the Admiralty objected to fit 
out a man-of-war for this purpose, a ship 
cfilllod the Adventure was equipped, chiefly 
by tiie subscriptions of the Whig ministers. 
Kidd was put in command, and took with 
him a commission under the great seal, 
empowering him to seize pirates. The king’s 
right to the goods found in possession of 
these malefactors ivas granted by letters 
patent to the supporters of the expedition, his 
majesty reserving only one-tenth of the spoil 
to himself. In Feb., 1697, Kidd sailed from 
the Hudson, and finding that plundering 
merchant vessels was more profitable than 
attacking gangs of desperate men, he soon 
“threw off the character of a privateer and 
became a pirate.” It was about Aug., 1698, 
that this was made known in London, im Kidd 
was arrested at New York, to ^hich town he 
had returned. He was taken to Engird, and 
there hanged with throe of his companions. 

Macaulay, Hitt. Eng^ ; Johnson, Piratoa, 

Kildare, Eauls of. This family traced 
its descent through Maurice Fitzgerald to 
Walter Fitzother, the Castellan of Windsor. 

His son Gerald became Lord Offaley in 1205. 
John, the seventh lord, brother of the first 
Earl of Desmond, was on his victory over Do 
Vescy — till then Lord of Kildare— in 1316 
created Earl of Kildare, and died soon after. 
The fourth carl, Maurice, was Lord Justice 
of Ireland, and died in 1890. Thomas, the 
seventh earl, was Lord Deputy till his death 
ifi 1478, and from this time the Earls of 
Kildare became the most powerful nobles in 
all Ireland, opposed, but as a rule unsuccess- 
fully, by the Butlers. [For tho further 
fortunes of this family see separate articles, 
and tho Fitzgeralds.] The ducal family of 
Leinster at present represents this ancient 
house. 

Kildare, Gerald, 8th Earl of {d. 1513), 
was thirty-three yeai*8 chief governor of Ire- 
land. In 1487, the earl, as Lord Deputy, 
actively assisted at the coronation of Lambert 
Simnel as Edward VI., at Christ Church, 
Dublin. His brother, the Chancellor of Ire- 
land, fell at Stoke. However, when the earl 
made his submission to Edgocumbe, the 
king’s controller, and had an interview with 
Henry VII. at Windsor, he again became 
Lord Deputy. After Warbeck’s landing in W 
Irtdand, howeveu’, his oflice was taken fiom 
him, and Sir Edward Poynings had him at- 
tainted. He was then sent over to England, and ^ 
confined in tho Tower. Man}' stories are told 
of his conduct there, and his frank avowal 
that he burnt the cathedral at Cashel baeause 
be thought the archbishop was in it, is. i^d to /;■'> 
have convinced Henry that he ma no 
spirator. The Bishop of Meath, his 
accuser, concluded his charges by saying^ 

** You see what a man he is-— all Ireland can- 
not rule him.” <‘Then,”^said the king, *‘it 
is meet that he should rw all Ixt^and,” Ao^ . 



cordii^ly the Earl of Kildare wae again made. 
Lord and remained eo till me death. 

From this tune, however, he was a loyal eab- 
ject, aiDd wag^ inceeeant war agaii^t the 
tu^vOB, who were again encroaching bn the 
Pale) till he fell in battle against the O'Moores 
(1513). 

Moore, qf Ireland; Fronde, Biet. of Sng» 

ZttdaM, Gbrald Fitssobrald, 9tk Earl 
OF (d. 1534), became Lord Deputy* after hia 
latlier^s death in 1513, and remamed so till 
1519, when, inspiteof his successful administra. 
tion, he was superseded by the Earl of Surrey. 
The hereditary feud with the Butlers (q.v.), 
meanwhile, assumed such dimensions that, 
though he had again boon made Lord Deputy 
in 1524, he was summoned to England and 
kept a prisoner in the Tower from 1526 to 
1530. In 1532, though the struggle with the 
Butlers was still going on, ho was again liord 
Deputy, but in 1534 he was once more sum- 
moned to England, though he was allowed to 
appoint a deputy during his absence. Gerald 
appointed his son, Lord Thomas, and after 
supplying his own castles with artillery and 
ammimition from the royal magazines, he left 
for England. He was at <once thrown into 
the Tower, where it is reported he was be- 
headed. 

Smdare, Gbralo, IIth Eakl of ( d , 1585), 
was brother of Thomas, the tenth, and second 
son of Gerald, the ninth earl On his father’s 
death he was only ton years old ; but in spite 
of all the efforts of the government to cap- 
ture him, he was conveyed away from Ireland 
to the Continent. Cardinal Pole, a relation 
of his mother, Lady Gray, sent for him into 
Italy, in which country he was educated. His 
estates were restored under Edward VI., and 
under Ma^ ho was reinstated in all hia 
honours. The attainder, however, was not 
really reversed till the reign of Elizabeth. 
He was active in suppressing Irish insurrec- 
tions, and died in 1585 in the Tower, where 
he had been sent on suspicion of being con- 
nected with the Geraldine rebellion in the 
SOU&. All his sons died early, without issue, 
and the family honours descended to the 
present house of Leinster, through a brother 
of his. 

> Froude, Hiet, of Eng.; Lodge, Peerage. 

gjllFAfifiy , Synod at, consisting of all 
the Irish bishops and delegates from the 
clergy, met at Kilkenny in Alay, 1642, a^ 
decided that no distinction was to be niac|e 
between the old Irish and the new, or Anglo- 
Irish.. A common oath of association w^s 
agxeedon ; the aid of forei^ powers was p 
solicited, and any repetition of the Ulster 
^^toges, which the Synod condemned, was p 
down excommunication bn the authoi^ 
^^entral council was established, and con^ 
^^iSidSirs were appointed for the different pr4- 
.Tintbs|-^wen Koe, for Ulster; Preston, tp 
for MunstOr; and Pol(^ 


John Burke, for Connaught^ In 1643 a Mpal 
legate, Scarampi, joined t&em ; and it waa 
under his guidance that the council opposed 
theOesaadon, First Lord Moontgarret, ai^ 
then Einuccim, occumed the |dace of presi- 
dent of the counciL m 1647, after thefa11ure< 
of Glamorgan’s treaty, they concluded peace 
with Ormonde ; but it was only in 1649, after 
Einuccini had fled, that they were really in 
earnest. 

Froude, English, in Ireland, 

Kilkeimy, Thb Convention at (1342).. 
Alarmed at the attitude of the Anglo-Irish • 
lords, Edward III. sent instructions to his. 
justiciary, Sir John D’Arcy, bidding him 
exclude those who were possessed of great 
Irish estates from the hi A offices of State, 
and replace them by Englishmen whose 
estates lay at home. Fdlr the purpose of* 
carrying put this measure, D’Arcy called a/ 

S irliamont at Dublin, which the Earl of 
esmond and the other members of the Irish, 
party refused to attend. The latter callod a 
general meeting of those who sympathised, 
with him; and this convention; meeting at. 
Kilkenny in Nov., 1342, addressed a petition 
to Edward III. 2 >ointing out that English, 
mis^vernment had led tb the loss of nearly 
all Leinster, appealing to Magna Carta, and 
stating their fears as to a resumption of 
grants and as to the contemplated supplanti 
ing of the English by blood by English by 
birth. Edward’s reply to this remonstranco 
is not extant, but he seems to have received 
it graciously. 

Close Boll, 16 Edward III. 

Silkemy, The Statute of (1367), was 
passed in a Parliament held in the town of 


passed in a Parliament held in the town of 
this name, when Lionel, Duke of Clarence,, 
was Lord Lieutenant for the third time. This, 
statute was intended to check the degeneracy^ 
of the Anglo-Irish. Its chief provisions 
were— the prohibition of intermarriages be- 
tween the English and the ^tives ; of gossi- 
prod, and the adoption of the Brehon law by 
the English, who were also forbidden to maker 
war on the natives. No man of English race* 
was henceforth to be allowed to assume an. 
Irish name, dress, lang^uage, or customs; 
while no Irish were foi; the future to he* 
allowed to pasture their cattle on Englishi 
^und, or to be admitted to any religious: 
house or benefice. The breach of these pro- 
visions entai^ the penalties of high treason.. 
In addition W the above enactments, it was; 
also provided that no Irish were to be* 
called in as minstrels. Coyne and livery are- 
also strictly forbidden. The statulp, it 
may be pointed out, was directed exclusively 
a^inst the Anglo-Irish, and where it deals., 
with the natives, only does so to protect them, 
from- the lawless baronage. 

HoUaiii, Ooftit. ffW. 

i FaBNCK ATTIUCPT AT. . On Aug- 

42, 1708, at KiHala . 




in Mayo, with abdut 1,100 men, and was 
joined by some Irish insurgents. He kept 
excellent dissipline, and nrevented the Pro* 
testants (among them the^Birixop d Killala) 
irom being uiuested by the rebels. General 
Lake’s droops fled before the invaders ; but on 
the destrumon of the reinforcements that 
were coming by sea to his help. General 
Humbert found himself forced to surrender 
to Lord Cornwallis. 

Alison, Biat, of Buntpe, 

SSUigrew, Sir Henry, who had taken 
part in Sa Henry Dudley’s plot against Mary 
(1556), was, in 1559, selected to bring tho 
Harl ot An^ to England. In 1566 he was 
496nt on an embassy to Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
and in 1569 was employed in negotiating for 
the opening of fresh ports on the Baltic to 
English commerce. Three years later he was 
sent by Elizabeth to try to bring about the 
delivery of Mary Stjiart to the Scots, and her 
execution; and was subsequently employed in 
some of the queen’s most confidential missions. 

Zmigrew, Thomas (5. 1612, d. 1683), 
after having been a page in tho court of 
Charles I., joined Charles II. in his exile, 
and was sent on an embassy to Venice, whore 
his profligate conduct did much harm to his 
master’s cause. On the Kestoration, he was 
made master of the revels, a post for which 
he seems to have been well fitted. He had 
considerable influence over tho king, and 
seems to have used it not unfroquently for 
good. Many anecdotes are told which show 
him as the candid friend of tho king, wbom 
he endeavoured to divert from his insatiable 
pursuit of pleasure. Killigrew was the author 
of many plays, none of which, however, are 
of any striking merit. 

no Murder: briefly dis- 
coursed in three questions, by William Allen,” 
was tho title of a pamphlet published in May, 
1657, to justify the assassination of Cromwell. 
It justified the recent attempt of Sunder- 
combe, whom it compared to Brutus. Tho 
authorship of the pamphlet is generally 
attributed to Edward Sexby, the Leveller, 
then engaged in promoting an alliance be- 
tween levellers, Royalists, and Spaniards. 
It was claimed, after the death of Sexby, by 
Silas Titus. 

Clarendon, History of the Rthellion ; Evelyn, 
Diary ; Masson, Ufo of HiUon. 

gilmaasegge, Baroness. [Darling- 
TON, Countess op.] 

Xilmamoek. William Boyd, 2nd Earl 
OF, joined the rebellion of 1745. After the 
battle of Culloden he surrendered himself, 
was carried to London, convicted of high 
treason, and executed on Tower Hill (1646). 
His title and estates were forfeited for treason. 

The Battle of (Aug. 15, 1645), 
was fought during the Civil War of the 
•eventeentb oentuiy, and resulted in a victory 


for Montrose and the Cavaliers over the 
Covenanters, who were commanded by BaiBie. 
Kilsyth is about ten miles south of Stirling. 

Kilwardbjy Robert, Ardibiriiop of 
Canterbury (d: 1279), was Provincial of the 
Dominicans in Eng;md. On the death of 
Boniface of Savoy, in 1276, a dispute as to 
his successor took place between the king and 
the monks of Canterbury, which resulted in 
an appeal to the Pope, who nominated Kil- 
wardby to the vacant see. He proved himself 
Woithy of the office, and adopted a concili- 
atory policy, at tho same time introducing 
many valuable reforms. Archbishop Kilwardby 
crowned Edward I. and his wife, Eleanor of Cas- 
tile, in 1274. Ho was also present at the great 
council of Lyons, where the deputies of tho 
Greek em^ror, Michael PalsBologus, expressed 
their longing for a union of the Eastmn and 
Western Churches. The same year he seems to 
have attempted to instil something of his own 
spirit into the course of study at Oxford. 

He was a great patron of learning, and a pro- 
lific author. In 1278 he was made a cardinal, 
whereupon he vacated his archbishopric, and 
retired to Rome, where he died. 

Hook, Livos of the Archhishopo, 

Xilwaorden, Arthur Wolfe, Viscount 
(d, July 23, 1803), was, in 1787, made Soli- 
citor-General for Ireland, and Attorney- 
General in 1 789. In 1 798 he became Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and was elevated 
to the peerage. In 1803 he was unfortu- 
nately just driving into Dublin when Em- 
met’s shortlived insurrection was raging, and 
together with his nephew, was pik^ by the 
furious rebels. As a judge he was well known 
for his inclinations to mercy; and, being 
Curran’s friend, was able to save that states- 
man from many annoyances in 1798. 

Ximbarleyp John Wodbhouse, IstEabl 
OP (5. 1826, d. 1902), was the eldest son of the 
third Baron Wodehouse. In 1852 he tot 
took office as Under Seoretary.of Foreign « 
Affairs, till 1856, when he was appointed 
ambassador ut St. Petersburg. In 1868 he 
returned, and resumed his post in Lord 
Palmerston’s second administration (1859). 

Id 1863 he was sent on a special mission to 
tho North of Europe to endeavour to settle ^ 
the Schleswig- Holstein diffioiilty, and next 
year succeeded the Earl of Oarlirie as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, resigning the post ' ' 
when Lord Russell's a 1 ministration retired in 
1866. He held the office of Privy Seal from 
1869 to 1870, when he accepted the Oolonial^ 
Office. In 1874 he retired with bis ooReagues. 

I In 1880 he became colonial seor^ry, and in 
1882 secretary for India. From 1892*to 1894 
he was secretary for India and lord president 
of the Oounoil, and in 1894-6 foreign secre- 
tary. On the resignation of Lord Rosebery, 
in 1896, he becasne leader of the liberal Peers. 

JCinibgrl^ff Bxiay of. [Boer War.] 
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Wfag, is derived Ircmi a oomnum Arvan 
vootjL meaaiag, erigiaallf. the lather of a 
ftotuy^ andisnot conneoteaeo closely with kin 
aa Old English usam would suggest (e^nMf:= 
SOniolther^). The early Gerinans descnbed 
hy Tacitus wefo more frequently ruled over 
ky elective principes in peace, or temporary 
war, than by kings. One result of the 
migration mto Britain was the universal es- 
ta^^ment of monarchy among the old Eng- 
lish. But tW earliest fengs can be regard^ 
only as chief magistrates * or permanent 
The constant war with the Britons 
had developed the htretoga into the eyning. 
But by dojg^s a halo of sanctity surround^ 
the royal house. Descent from Woden marked 
it out for special reverence ; and though the 
royal dignity remained strictly elective, it was 
very exceptional for the choice of the Witan 
to mil on any but a member of the traditional 
royal race. As the representative and personi- 
fication of the unity of the state, as the chief 
magistrate in peace, as the leader of the host 
in war, the Early English king acquired a 
position which ability and ^ energy could 
always make imposing, despite the consti- 
tutional check of the Wise Men and the diffi- 
culties inlierbnt in the exercise of power in a 
primitive and disorderly state of society. The 
consolidation of the smaller states into greater 
ones was invariably attended by a great in- 
crease in the royal power. “ As the kingdom 
increased in extension,” says Dr. Stubbs, 
‘‘the royal power increased in intension.” 
ilie conception of the sphere and functions of 
kingship was enlarged. The development of 
the comitatm gave the monarch a faithful 
band of followers, who became the nucleus of 
a new nobility. The blessing of the Church 
^ve the Christian prince new attributes of 
dignity and sanctity. The traditions of Im- 
pCTial Homo transferred to the overlord of all 
Britain tho prestige of the emperor within 
the ie^d which was his empire. 

. Thua throughout the Anglo-Saxon period 
tho theory of kingship was constantly de- 
voloping ; but its old basis remained the same. 
Edgar was as much the king of the race, the 
personal monarch of a free people as tho 
amaUest “heptarchio” sovereign. But the 
growth of a leuihtlism of native origin side by 
side as yet with the old Teutonic polity 
gradually modified both the theory and pnm- 
tice of kingship. In the earliest tables of 
wergilds, the value of the king’s l^e diffeiv 
ordy in degree from the value of the life oia 
subject. But in the days of Alfred a ru<8- 
mentary conception of treason had come ii^ 

. existence. The king became lord of tie 
^ psople,^ and was g^ually becoming lord 
soil as well. Thot|gh still national mo 
of the race, his porition ha4 become : 

^ at least affected by the Aerritorialasil 
::v|^|^heo8 that attended the developnumt : 

Constitutioa. But wl 

one hand he^JNM 


the other/ Whatever fresh jprmga^yes v^^ 
in theory asiismted to hiagu fie was cempell^ 
to dele^te wem to feudal v^psals, woo, it 
nominaUy holding fteir powers horn thecrownp. 
were, for all real purposes, mop^ independent 
of him than the nationm ministers of the 
earlier stages of kingshin. The absence of an. 
official organi8ation-~the merely personal 
character of old English kingship— makes the 
transition from an Edgar to an EthelreA 
explicable. Even a Harold could hardly have ' 
held his own against the feudalising tend-^ 
encies of the time. In fact, the election of the 
fittest of the earls to the seat of the house of 
Cerdic, was as great a triumph of feudal 
principle, as the election of the leader of the na* 

Tho Norman inquest had 'remarkable 
effects upon the development of Ex^lish king- 
ship. Though necessarily introducing a lar^ 
feudal element into the constitution, WilliamT. 
did his best to counteract the disruptive tend* 
encies of the feudal pmrty by emphasising as 
strongly as ho could the continuity of the Old 
English kingship, and by assigning to it 
fresh prerogatives such as were claimed by 
continental sovereigns. He still professed to 
be the national king of the people as well as the 
feudal lord of the land. He did his best to usp 
fully the powers which theoretically belonged 
even to the feudal king, however little prac- 
tically they were in most countries exercised. 
As the custodian of law and order, as the 
protector of the people against the anarchy 
and disruption of the feudal party, tho Nor- 
man king was in a real sense the loader of his 
people. Thus the general effect of the Con- 
quest onjkingship was a great development of 
the royal power on the old lines. The con- 
stitutional checks were removed. The elec- 
tive element became nearly nominal. The 
establishment of a strong bureaucratic system, 
and an elaborate mechaiusm of orramsation 
and administration, carried the royal power to 
tho highest point ever known in England. 

Henry II. completed what Hemy I. had 
begun. The feudal reaction suppressed, the 
way was clear for the consolidation of a great 
despotism. It is hard to realise that the 
monarchy of the AngeVins was a mdual 
evolution from the monarchy of the old West 
Saxon kings. But though the struggle with 
the Church had led to the growth of the op- 
porition theory of the divine origin of king- 
ship, and t])^ results of the revived study of 
Koman Law doubtless entered into the id^a 
of kingship as realised by Henry 11., yet the 
inferiority of his own power in Normandy 
sufficiently indicates that the Englisl# mon- 
archy had maii^ developed from internal 
causes. Feudal wul had not mudi to teach 
Ihe country of Edgar and Dmastan. The 
analog of the OaroUngB was tfio temote to 
five ffiore than the impulse to &e growth of 
.Jttenry II.’s despotism. 

^ But the very a^miiiislk^ve intern which 
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gare penttaaenee to tiie power of the Angevin 
monarchy, even when the carelessneM of a 
Bicbard or the tyranny of a John had done its 
host to degrade the lustre if the crown, con- 
tained in itsell4|m elements of the constitution 
whidh was to set limits to the prero^tives 
of future monarchs. The pure despousm of 
the Conqueror and his sons o^me a despotism 
tempered by precedent when the administra- 
tive system had worked long enough to 
establish a bureaucratic circle of administra- 
tive families* and a well-defined adminis- 
trative tradition. A baronage, which, in 
ceasing to be feudal, had become national, led 
the people to a strugglo which in less than 
two generations from Mofftta Carta had estab- 
lished the medisBval constitution of England. 

The reign of Henry III. marks the transition, 
that of Edward I. the completion of the new 
theory of English kingship. The legislative 
and taxative powers were now reposed in the 
hands of the national representatives, whoso 
power of prei^enting grievances was an indica- 
tion of that national feeling in accordance 
with which a wise king would govern. Prac- 
tical efficacy was given to tho old Teutonic 
maxim, Lex Jit consensu populi et constitutiom 
r‘eg%8. But tho whole executive power re- 
mained with the king. He still had in his 
hands the destinies of the whole state. He 
took the initiative in ever^'thing. He governed 
the country, made war or peace, was tho 
fountain of justice and honour, ap^inted all 
ministers, negotiated all treaties, and, through 
his council, even exercised concurrent loms- 
lative and taxative powers with those of Parlia- 
ment. So long as the nation trusted him, he 
could do almost anything ; but be was iharex 
politicuSf who ruled by law, and the law, so 
far as not fixed by ti'adition, could only bo 
altered by Parliament. 

During the fourteenth century, though the 
basis of kingship was hardly altered from tho 
position of Edward I., there grew up, in pro- 
portion as tho popular claims of a Parlia- 
mentary party, conscious of its strength, wore 
advanced, an antagonistic series of royal as- 
stimptions. ** For every assertion of national 
right,” saj^ Dr. Stubbs, “ there is a counter- 
assertion of royal autocracy, lioyalty becomes 
m theory more absolute, as in practice it is 
limited more and more by tho national will.” 
Edward III. was certainly less able to get his 
own way than Edward I., yet Edward III.’s 
claims to override Parliament were far in ex- 
cess of Edward I.'s. The reign of Bichard II, 
was a Mtiod of Parliamentary growth ; but 
Bichard was the mbst strenuous asserter of 
the divine right and indefeasible preroga- 
tives of monarchy of any mediaaval sovereign. 
His great attempt at despotism speedily led, 
however, to a new adjustment of &ie position 
of the monarchy by we Be volution of 1399« 

Both the practioe of the Lancastrian 
moimichs and the theorising of 0ir John 
li'ortescue illustn^te very sthmgly the highest 


development of mediteval constitutionalispw 
<< The origin of clitic kingship,” says For- 
tescue, ** is- the will of the peoj^e. The limita- 
tions of the royal power are the glory rather 
than the shame of regality,” as tho prosperity 
of constit^ional England and the misery oi 
despotic Imnce suffici^tly indicate. The 
nomination of the Council in Parliament almost 
anticipates the modem ministry, and shows 
that, even within his executive functions, Henry 
IV. was under the control of Parliament. But 
constitutionalism was too weak a form of go- 
vernment for tho fifteenth century, 'fee 
Wars of the Boses demonstrated its futility, 
and the ** new monarchy,” which the Yorkist 
Edward IV. beg^n, and the Lancastrian 
Henry VII. established, shows that a new de- 
velopment of kingship could alone cope wit^ 
the turbulence of an age of revolution. 

It is a mistake to regard the monarchy of 
the Tudors as in any formal sense a break in 
the continuity of the English constitution. But 
practically it was little less. The functions of 
Parliament were minimised, and the House oif 
Lords packed with servile bishops, and the 
Commons with courtiers and placemen. But 
tho absence of a standing army shows that 
Henry VIII. could rely on his people’s 
support, and that the monarchy was strong 
because national and popular. The king 
was careful not to do illegal acts without 
Sufficient reason for them. Even the lex 
regia of English history, which gave the 
king’s proclamations the lorcc of law, and the 
sanguinary attainder of fallen statesmen, show#^ 
that Parliament was on the king’s side. The 
assertion of the royal supremacy over the 
Church was the chief new contribution of the 
Tudor period to the theory of tho monarchy. 
Tho claim of imperial self-sufficiency for the 
English king was hardly new ; but there was 
the less need to theorise when the practical 
power was secure. Yet now that the mediesval 
feudal checks were removed, the proprietary 
theory of sovereignty, which was a result of 
feudalism, and regarded the nation as the 
estate of the king — as much his private pro- 
perty as the land of his nobles-^irectly pre- 
pared tho way for tho divine right ikemec 
of the Stuarts. 

As a rule, the political writers of the six- 
teenth century spoke of “the regiment pf 
England as no mere monarchy, but a ride 
mixed by oligarchy and democracy’’ (Ayl- ; 
mer) ; but Baleigh regards the English anA^ 
French monarchies as similar in power, anc^ 
the Language of Sir T. Smith is much lepl 
emphatic than that of* * Forteecue. Thie : ^ 
troubles of an ago of revolution had resulted 
in a theory that, in addition to Uie ordinary 
constitutional and limited prerogatives of tlm ^ 
crown, the supreme necessity of aaving the 
state involved in the very conception of 
kingship a dictatorial and paramount sove- 
rei^ty, which was generally oaBed the king’s 
“ a^lute. power.*’ This peid^ps necessarv 




of that he wcmeouafy oalculated— 
for exaanpAe, fhom the 96th instead of from the 
S6th of June, lS8^-^miy ^cament dated on the 
26th and 97th of June, 1 vHIUom IV., would he 
assififned to the jmr 1861 instthd of the rear 1890, 
and a eimlhur would occur on each of those 

days in eveiy yehr of that reign. The effect of an 
error of even a few days, much mo|;e of one entire 
year in the date of events, must be evident, and a 
correct table of the regnal years of the Kings of 
Snglaod is consequently a sum ^ud non to the his* 
‘toiioal student. 

** In using this table, it is necessary to observe that 
it is calculated according to the common and his- 
torical year^vis., from the 1st of January—but as 
the civil, eocleaiastical, and legal year for a long 
period b^n on the 25th of March, all dates be- 
tween the let of January and the 25th of March 
belong, according to the civil computation, to 
the year before the historical year. For example, 
from the Ist of January to the 25th of March, in 
the first year of the reign of William the Conqueror, 
was in the civil year 1066 instead of 1067. For the 
same reason, Edward in.*s reign is sometimes said 
to have begun on the 25th of January, 1326, instead 
of the 25th of January, 1327; Henry Y.’s on the 
21st of March, 1412, instead of the 2l8t of March, 
1413; Edward IV. 's on the 4th of March, 1460, 
instead of the 4th of March, 1461 ; and the same 
remark, mviatia mutandis, applies to the commence- 
ment of the reigns of Edward YI., James I.. 
Charles II., James II.*; William and Mary, and 
■*Qaeen Anne accordingly, whether the historical 
or civil year be alluded to.** 
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r 25 JaiL 

184 


65 


84 


85 


24 


25 


84 


25 


(24 

!• 

(25 

f) 

(24 

r» 

(25 

tt 

I 24 


(25 


I 24 





1355 41 <25 
1856 **124 


1860 4,125 

1861 ^124 
136149(25 
1S62*^\24 


lS 52 Lft (25 
1363 ®*\24 


1M2 
o 1863 
.. 1366 
*, 1866 
,* 1370 
1870 
,2 137x 
.2 1371 

‘ 22 1372 

- }f2 

.. 1373 
2. 1373 
22 1874 

,2 1374 

2. 1375 
22 1875 

2, 1376 

2, 1376 

„ 1877 
,2 1377 
June 1377 


Bichabd 
>1377 a (22 
1378 ®t 21 

1378 ia]22 

1379 *"■(21 

1379 11 (22 

1380 **121 


1381 1,(22 

1382 ***■(21 

1382 ,4 (22 

1383 ‘*(21 

1383 m/ 22 

1384 **(21 

1384 ,«j 22 

1385 *® (21 


THE Second. 
June 1385119 (22 
H 1386 *^121 


„ 1388 aa (22 

„ 1389 "1 21 

1389 21^22 
.. 1390 ^*121 

f, 1390 22 ( 22 
„ 1391^121 


June 1393 
1394 
M 1394 
1396 
M 1365 
„ 1396 

1396 

»• W 

f, 1397 
„ 139 B 

1396 
,, 1399 

„ 1390 

Sept. 1390 


Henry the Fourth. 

)Sept. 13991 a (30 Sept. 1404 jii /SO Sept. 1409 ' 
> 1400 29 14051 ** 129 „ 1410 


„ 1400 

1401 
„ 1401 

„ 1402 

„ 1402 

„ 1403 
„ 1403 

„ 1404 


1405Ji2J30 „ 1410 

1406 *^129 „ 1411 

1406 1,(80 „ 1411 

1407 ** (29 „ 1418 

1407 ,.(30 1418 

1408 **120 Har. 1413 . 

1408 

1409 


Henry the Fitth. 


(21Har. 

1413 

t( 

120 


1414 


[21 


1414 


|20 


1415 

[21 


1415 


(20 

66 

1416 


(21 

66 

1416 


I20 

61 

1417 



21 1418 af 21 „ 1421 

20 „ 1419 : "(20 „ 1422 

21 „ 1419 .a (21 „ 1422 

20 „ 1420 31 Aug. 1422 


Henry the Sixth. 


tJ ISept. 
*131 Aug. 
A ( 1 Sept. 
*■(31 Aug. 
Aj 1 Sept. 
*131 Aug. 
4 I 1 Sept. 

31 Aifg. 
,( ISej^ 
*■(81 Aug. 
aJ ISept. 
"■(siAug. 
7/1 Sept. 
/l«Aug. 
ftj ISept. 
rtsiAug. 


k. 1422 a( lSept.l480!i7f 11 
.1468 "1 31 Aug. 1431 *^■^31 j 
>.Tm ,a( ISept. 1431 1ft ( 18 
. 1424 *"l 31 Aug. 1432 *® 1 3U 

l . 1424 „] ISept. 1432 ia] Ifi 

.1425 **t 3 lAug. 1488 *"i 3 U 
• **^ 19 / 1 Sept. 1433 «a( IS 
. 1426 **131 Ang. 1434 31 i 

L 1426 i,( ISept. 1434 A.] 18 
. 1427 **l 81 Aug. 1485 **’(81 i 
1.1427 . 4 / ISept. 1486 aa( IS 
. 1428 **{S 1 Aug. 1486 **181 i 
i. 1428 15 / 1 Sept. 1486 aaj 1 8 
.1429 **181 Aug. 1487 ®: 8 U 
.1429 .A ( 1 Sept. 1437 A 4 ( IS 

1490 **^81 Aug. 14881® (81 i 

'S ' s'.'V ’’■‘'M fi' ; -?• V ‘ ' >■- . 



( 661 ) 


Ham taa Snna («MrtiiuM4>^ 


lB^p.l448g»j ISept. 
*?t81Aii5^ 1440 31 Aug. 

M ) 1 ^l>« 14^ Q» j 1 8e^, 
«\31Attg, 14«)®18lAug. 
jjj] 1 Sept. 1430* oa I iS^t. 
*®l8l Aug. 1451.^131 Aug. 


1458!^] 1 
1454 81 

1454 1 

1455 ®^l81 

1455 1 

1456 4 


Sopt.1456 
Aug. 1457 
Sept 1457 
Aug. 1458 
Sept. 1458 
Aug. 1450 
Sept. 1450 
Aug. 1460 
Sept. 1460 
Mar.. 1461 


Sdwabd Tax Sixxa. 
r88 Jaa. 1547. a j88 Jau. 15501 , 


Edward the Fourth. 


4MBrohl461 

oj 

4Marohl469 

17 

3 


1462 

*1 

3 


1470 

4 


1462 

10] 

r4 

29 

1470 

18 

3 


1463 

L3 


1471 

4 

>0 

146^ 


4 

90 

1471 

19 

3 


1464 

.3 


1472 

4 


1464 

12 

r4 


1472 

20 

3 


1465 

.3 

99 

1473 

4 


1465 

13] 

4 

99 

ura 

21 

3 


1466 

IS 

99 

1474 

4 


1466 

u] 

[4 


1474 

99 

3 


1467 

IS 


1475; 

au 

4 


1467 

15] 

14 


1475 


3 


1468 

13 


1476 

iA ' 

‘4 


1468 

16] 


99 

1476 


.3 


1469 

[3 

99 

1477 



f4Marchl477 
is 1478 

1 4 .» 1478 

is „ 1^ 

f4 „ 1479 

3 „ 1490 

f4 „ 1480 

13 .. 1481 

1 4 .. 1481 

3 „ 1482 

4 .. 1482 

1 3 1483 

I 4 148:? 

9 April 1483 


Edward the Pipth. 


f 9Aprill403 
1125 June 14a3 

BrCHARD THE ThIAD. 

, (26 "June 1483 ( «( 26 June 1484) <. (26 June 1485 
^25 „ 1484i 2|25 „ 1485 1 ^ 1 22 Aug. 1485 


Heitrt the Seventh. 


22 Aug. 

1485 0 J 

1486 ^ 1 

[22 Aug. 1493 

21 


[21 

J, 

1494!^ 

22 


1486 1ft ( 

1487 "1 

22 

99 

1404'. 

21 

>» 

[21 

91 

1495 

22 

1487 „l 
1488, 

122 

99 

1495 . 

21 

*1 

[21 


1406 ^ 

22 


12J 

1480 

122 

;; 

1406 < 

21 


[21 

1407)' 

22 


1489 13 1 
1490, 

22 

99 

1497 < 

21 


[21 

90 

90 

1498 ' 

22 


1490‘i.( 

1401,^^1 

1 22 

1498 < 

21 


[21 

99 

1499 ' 

22 


1492 ("1 

[22 

90 

1499 < 

21 


[21 

99 

1500' 

22 


1492'ift< 

1493 

122 

90 

1500 , 

21 


(21 

99 

1501i 


! Aug. 1501 
. H 1502 
\ 1502 

. „ 1503 

I „ 1503 

.. 1504 

1 .. 1504 

1505 
I „ 1505 
. „ 1506 

I 1506 

. „ 1507 
! „ 1507 
I .» 1508 

I .. 1506 

L April 1509 


Henst the Exohtr. 


1 15091 1 a ( 22 April 1522 ^( 22 April 1535 
1510^^1 21 „ 1528,^121 „ 1536 


1510 IK (22 

1511^^121 ;; 1524|"’121 

1511ia(22 „ 1824 ^(22 

1512^^121 .. 1525^121 
1512m]22«M 1525 <^j22 

1513 21 1626 ^121 

1513.« j22 „ 1526 *.(22 

1514 21 „ 1527 21 

1514 .q] 22 1527 32] 22 

1515^121 1528^121 

1515 0^(22 .. 152833(22 

1516*^121 „ 1529 **121 
1616 01(22 „ 1529 34?22 

1517^^121 „ 1580^121 

1517 00 (22 „ 1530 85(22 

1518^121 „ 1531 **121 

1518 30 22 1531 08(22 

1519^121 .. 1582^121 
151024)22 „ 

1520 *^(21 „ 153S*^\21 


1520 05(22 

1521 **121 
15211^122 
1522.*\2l 


j 28 Jon. 1558 
(27 M 1558 
J28 1558 

\ 6 Ji;^ 1553 


Mart. 

/(6 Julj 15531 o( 6 July 1554 
^15 „ 1554) *124 „ 1554 
• Phxlif AND Mart. 

(TTie marriage took place 25 Ivly, 1554.) 

,(» July 1554 3(25 July 16661 k (26 July 1558 
^124 ,, 1555 *124 1557|* 1 17 Nov. 1558 

«J 25 , 1555 4)25 1657 


1 (17NOV. 1558Lga7 
„jl7 .. U5»,-jl7 


Elizabeth. 
( 17 Nov. 15 


(AO »> 
ep7 ,. 
®116 
7)17 .. 

'lift 


1559 17^7 

1560 ^'116 
1.560 1ft (17 

1561 ^*116 
1661 1ft 1 17 

1562 ^*116 

1562 2oi 17 
1663 *^116 

1563 21)17 

1564 *^116 

1564 22 < 17 

1565 **116 

1565 2ft) 17 

1566 16 

1566 24) 17 

1567 16 
1667 2 rJ 17 

1568 "tie 

1568 o«J 17 

1569 "tl3 

1569 27(17 

1570 ^tl3 

1570 2ft (17 

1571 ^Ue 
1671 Oft (17 

1572 "t 16 

1572 3ft] 17 

1573 *^t 16 


1673|«i (17 Nov, 1588 
1574 *^116 „ 1589 


1574 32 ( 17 

1575 **tl6 

1576 oo] 17 

1676 **tl6 

1576 34J 17 

1677 **tl6 

1577 OK J 17 

1578 **tl6 

1578 3ft ( 17 

1579 16 
1579L,.(17 
1580:*^ 1 16 


1584 4oi 17 

1585 ^tl6 
1685 40J 17 

1586 "t 16 

1586 ^ ( 17 

1587 

1587 4r ) 17 

1588 ^t24 


1593 
„ 1583 

„ 1594 

1594 
„ 1595 

„ 1695 

„ 1596 

1596 
„ 1597 
,, 1597 

„ 1598 

„• 1598 
1599 
„ 1699 

„ 1600 
„ 1600 
» 1601 
» 1601 
1602 
„ 1602 
Mar. 1603 


James the First. 

. C24 Mar. 1603 qJ 24 Mar. 1611 17 j 24 Max, 1619 
^123 1604; ®t23 „ 1612)1^123 .. 1620 


1604'io(24 

1605)1^123 
1605'n (24 
1606, 1 (23 
1606 i„(24 
1607|l^l23 
1607vd24 

1608 l*l23 

1608 14(24 

1609,1*123 
lt09 mJ 24 
1610 1*1 23 
1610 24 


1612'ift(24 
1613 1*\23 

1613 1ft ( 24 

1614 "123 

1614 Oft J 24 

1615 "'ISS 

1615 o. ( 24 

1616 28 

1616 00 (24 

1617 **l23 

1617 Oft] 84 

1618 **127 
1618 

1619 


1611 ^”123 ,. I6I91 
'Charles the First, 


1583U>j22 1546 

1584r*l28 Jsa. 15«r 


27 Mar. 

1625] ft] 

27 Mar 

1633 

26 


1626 

26 


1634 

27 

26 

>1 

1626 1ft ( 

1627 ^^1 

27 

26 

If 

If 

1634 

1635 

27 


1627 1, j 

1628 “1 

27 

If 

1635 

26 


26 

If 

1636 

27 

26 

.1 

** 

1628 loi 

1629 "1 

27 

26 

fi 

If 

1636. 

1687 

27 


1629 10 ( 

1630 “1 

27 

ff 

1637 

26 


126 

II 

1638 

27 

26 

t» 

1680 ,.j 

1681 “ 

27 

i26 

ff 

f> 

1688 

1639 

1 27 

1631 IK 
1682 “ 

27 

ff 

1639 

126 


\» 

ft 

1640 

27 

26 

11 

»» 

^^16. 

1688“ 

27 

ff 

M 

»1640 

16U 


(27 Mar. 1641 
26 „ 1642 


Is ” 

i»{S :: 



tis » 

*8 = 

8: 


6- 

,7' 

8< 
0 
10 


GBARllifl 
1640> 

1050 
1660 
1651 
1651 
1658 
1658 

1653 
1658 

1654 

1654 

1655 

1655 
1650 

1656 

1657 


1658 

1668 

1650 

1658 

1660 

1660 

1661 


■xnm DswAt/* ' 

;80J6ai.l661 
180 „ 1668 *® 
fSO 10683,. 

20 , 1063 *^- 

^80 „ 1663 
(28 „ 1664 *® 
[30 „ 1664 
20 1665 

^30 „ 1665 
89 „ 1666 
30 „ 1666 

29 „ 1667 

30 „ 1667 

29 „ 1668; 

30 „ 

29 „ 



20 „ 1675 
[30 H 1675 

29 o 1676 
tSO „ 1676 

29 „ 1677 

30 „ 1677 

29 „ 1678 

30 „ 1678 

29 H 1679 

30 „ 1679 

^ 20 „ 1680 
130 1680 

[29 1681 

(30 „ 1681 
t29 „ 1682 

30 M 1682 

29 1683 



James the Second. 




Peb. 


16851 

1686 

1686 

1687 


*{5 


6 Feb. 1687 


1688 


. j 6 Peb. 1688 
^(11 Dec. 1688 


WILLIAM AND MaET. 


1 (13 Peb. 

^tl2 

>{B 

13 
12 
13 
12 
13 
12 


1600 

1601 

1691 


1693 

1094 


I f 8 Mof . 

:: 

*{7 :: 

*11 ” 

8 ’’ 

'll 

®1 81 Jul5 

slsik 

. f 1 Aug. 
*l3lJulj 
» j 1 Aug. 
^tsiJuly 


1702 

1703 

1703 

1704 

1704 

1705 
1705 
1708 
17081 
1707 


1 

13 Peb. 1694 

io{ 


27 Dec. 1694 

William III. 

11 1 

7- 

28 Dec. 1694 
27 „ 1695 

12 1 

8- 

28 „ 1695 

27 1096 

13 1 

9. 

28 „ 1696 
27 „ 1697 

14| 


Anne. 


6. 

8 Mar. 1707 

7 M 1708 

|10| 


8 „ 1708 
[7 „ 1709 


8^ 

!8 y, 1709 
[7 „ 1710 



8 „ 1710 

17 „ 1711 

1“{ 


1698 


27 


57 „ 1700 

W „ 1700 

!7 „ 1701 
18 „ 1701 
8 Mar. 1702 


■V < 8 Mar, 1711 

1712 
1712 

1713 

1713 

1714 

, 1714 

U Aug. 1714 


f8 


1714 

1715 

1715 

1716 

1716 

1717 

1717 

1718 
1718 
1710 


Geobge the PiasT. 
Aug. 1719 
July 1720 
Aug. 1720 
July 1721 
Aug. 1721 
July 1722 
Aug. 1722 
July 1723 


^Uh 

«{8l; 

oUl 


^^{31 

1*{3} 

13{ll 


Ai«. 1723 
Ji^ 1724 
Aitf. 1724 
Jufy 1725 
JLng, 1725 
Jv^ 1726 
Aug. 1726 
Juae 1727 


Second. 


( 11 June 1727 


11 June 1734 

15 

(10 ») 

1728 

10 


1735 

j 11 »i 

1728 

A, 

11 

31 

1735 

16 


1729 

r 

10 

33 

1736 

(U 

1729 

10) 

11 


1736 


UO M 

1730 

10 

33 

1737 


1730 


11 

33 

1737 

18< 

(10 „ 

1731 

10 


1738 

JK >. 

1731 

n\ 

11 

33 

1738 

19- 


1738 

110 

Iff 

1739 

li>» .. 

1782 

13( 

111 

33 

1789 

20> 

ilo 

1733 

}0 

33 

1740 


,1783 

luj 

tio 

33* 

33 

1740 

1741 < 



AV 

11 


Jui^e 1741 
T 1746 
1742 
1748 

.1 nS 

i 


1746 

1748 

17# 

17 « 


22^ 
23{ 
24{ 
25 -j 
26| 


OEoauB Tn Second (omtinwd). 


11 Juno 1748' 


1740 

1740' 

1750! 

1750 
1751; 

1751 

1752 

1752 

1753 


27 


30 


11 June 1763|M j 11 June 1757 
W „ 17^1®^] 10 „ 1758 


11 

10 

11 

10 

lio 


1754 

17551 

1755 

1756 

1756 

1757 


■IS 

wjs : 

i*^i25 Oct. 


1758 

1750 

1750 

1760 

1760 

1760 


Gbobos the Tbxbd. 


25 Oct. 1760 
' »• 



„ (25 Oct. 1810") 
Ol-ioA 1811 I 
1811 
1812 
1812 
1813 

1813 

1814 

1814 

1815 


53(1* 


t«C25 Oct. 1815 
^124 „ 1816 

*^(^ 


«(^ 

55( 


69 [ 


,(25 

U24 


^(25 yy *OA€7 I 

®®t29 Jin. 1820 J 


1818 

1817 

1817 

1818 , 

1818 I 

1819 
1819 


. C29 Jan. 1820 
^128 „ 1821 


^^2 

3{i 


1822 


(29 


Geoboe the Pouktb. 

»(29 Jon. 1828 
®128 „ 1829 
,.f29 „ 1829 
„ 1830 

„(29 „ 1830 

“126 June 1830 


1824 


oboe the r OUKT 
*(29 Jan. 18241 
®i28 „ 1825 

^(i 
8(28 
®t28 

.LZAM THE 1 

. (26 June AOtWI 
*125 „ 1834 

*(26 „ 1834 

®125 „ 1885 


1827 

1827 


^ William the Podbth. 

, (26 June 1830| 

^125 „ 1831 

2(26 „ 1831' 

2I25 ;; 1882, 

3(26 „ 1832 
®125 „ 1833| 


. j 20 June 1835 

^■5 26 „ 1836 

26 ,y 1836 

20 .y 1837 


Yictoeu. 

,(20 June 1887 .(20 June 1840 ,( 20 June 1848 
'*tl0 „ 1888 ^ilO „ 1841 7-(ij „ im 

aj20 ,1 1888 icj20 I) 1841 aj ^ »» Jftl! 

2^19 ;! 1830 ®ll9 1848 ®tlO „ 1845 


Yiovoftu 


IW^\19 
im .A 2a 
1848 ^119 
1848 a« 90 
1848 19 

1819 ^190 

1880 19 
1850^190 

1881 19 
1881 A.) 90 
i85a**tia 
^,j9p 


M 1609 
1899 
H 1887 
« 

»» 189H 

M 1898 
.» 1809 
.. 1889 
n 1870 
.. 1870 

»• 1871 

t$ 1872 
H 1873 
.» 1878 
.. 1874 

.. 1874 

.» 1875 
„ 1875 

.. 1876 
M 1879 
M 1877 
.. 1877 
1878 
M 1878 
.. 1879 
M 1879 
.. 1880 
.. 1880 
». 1881 
.. 1881 
.. 1882 


£oWAmi> TBB SiTBKTS 
r 22 Jan. 19011 . J 22 Jan. 1904r. j 


A 

22 Jan. 

1904 

? j 

4 

121 

1905 


K 

f22 

1905 


9 

isi 

1906 

a 

(22 

1906 


0 • 

21 .. 

1907] 



N 1885 
M 1889 
Z 1889 
N 1897 
.i 1887 
» 1688 
M 1888 

M 1889 
.. 1889 
.. 1890 

M 18CO 
.. 1891 
» 1891 
.. 1898 
.. 1892 
M 1898 
.• 1898 
M 1^94 
„ 1894 

1895 
.. 1895 
M 1896 

1896 

.. 1887 

« ^25 

.. 1898 
.. 1898 
.. 1890 
„ 1899 

1900 
„ 1900 

I Jau. 1001 


28 Jan. 1907 


Xing, William (d. 1650, d. 1729), Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was born at Antrim. He 
was a writer of philosophical treatises, and 
ainong^ his works were On th$ Origin of Evil 
(1702), and TJie State of th$ FroUetante in Ire* 
land under King Jamee'e Government (1691). 

Xing-makeryTHB. [ Warwick, Eablop!^ 

^‘Xing narer dies. The,” a legal 
maxim, according to which the accession of 
each monai'ch is considered as having taken 

S lace at the very moment of his predecessor’s 
eceaao. This theory was unknown in the 
earlier periods of oUr history, and could not 
have been held so long as the right of succes- 
sion was recognised as being inalienably 
bound up in a strict line of descent. Accord- 
ingly, on the death of the early Norman and 
riantagenet kings, there always seems to have 
been a period anterior to the coronation of 
the new soverei^ in which the lawless 
baron, or man of lower degree, felt himself 
free to commit whatever outra^ he would, 
on the plea that there was as yet no higher 
potentate to whom he was responsible, “ From 
William I. to Henry III. inclusive, the reign 
of each king was considered only to com- 
mence at his coronatipB. Fri>m ^watd IL 


to Henry VIII., the accession is ascribed 
to the day following the death or deposition 
of the preceding king ; but from Edward VI. 
to the present day, the above-cited maxim has 
prevailed.** 

icing of Folly, The, was a title given 
to Boger Mortimer, by his own son, on ac- 
count of his reckless affectation of more than 
royal state and splendour. 

Xing of the Commons, The, was the 
title assumed by John Litster, the leader of 
the Norfolk insurgents at the time of the 
Peasant Revolt in 1381. James V. of Scot- 
land was also caUod King of the Commons. 

Xing’s Bonch, The Court of, was an 
offshoot from the (Juria Regis. Its origin 
as a distinct tribuiuil is attributed by Dr. 
Stubbs to the arrangements made by Henry 
II., in H7B, by which five judges in the 
Curia sat constantly to hoar the complaints 
of the people. By the beginning of the reign 
of Henry III., the Curia had become divided 
into the three branches of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, the Exchequer, and the King*s 
Bench, the two first entertaining causes con- 
cerned with the private suits of subjects, and 
with the revenue ; and the last, all suits in 
which the king was concerned, placita coram 
rege^ as they were called, which practically 
embraced the rest of the business of the old 
Curia Regis. The court still continued to 
follow the king, who was theoretically sup- 
posed to sit in banco, and this practice was 
continued by tho Artiatli super Cartas of Ed- 
ward I. Shortly before tho end of the reign 
of Henry III., the office of Justiciar became ^ 
extinct, and the King’s Bench received a staff 
of judges of its own. There was a regular 
succession of chief justices of the Ki^’a 
Bench from the beginning of Edward I. 
denomination Curia Regis was now appUed 
exclusively to this court. We find a constant 
tendency in this court, as well as in the 
others, to enlarge its jurisdiction. Thus the 
King’s Bench, having cognisance of all per- 
sonal actions where the defendant was already 
under custody of the court, used a legal, 
fiction hy which persons not actually in cus- 
tody of tho marshal of the court were 
assiuned to be so, in order that the lawyers in 
that court might have more practice. Thia 
custom, which tended to confuse the system, 
of judicature, was frequently legislated 
against, but without success, until the statutes 
2 Will. IV., c. 39, and 2 Viet., c. 110, estabi 
lished one form of process, the writ of sum- 
mons, for all the courts. The justices of the 
King*s Bench sat with the Lord Chancellor, 
tho Lord Treasurer, and the wtices of 
Common Pleas, in the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, which was created by statute 31 
Edw. III., 0 . 12, to determine errors from the 
common law side of the Court of Exchequer. 
A second Court of Exchequer, composed of 
the justices of (!k>nimoa Pleas an4 too barons 


of the Court of Exchequer, was created by | 
27 lOlizabeth, c. to detenuJae writs of ei^r | 
from the King’s Bench. Both these oourtswere | 
aboliidied, and a new ** Court of Exchequer 
Chamber” establicdied by 11 Geo. IV.. and 
l^WilL IV., 0 . 70. The iurisdiction of this 
court was, however, merged in that of the new 
Court of Appeal by the Judicature Act of 
1873, by which great Act also the Court of 
Queen’s (or Kiog’s] Bench became onco more 
a part of one Supreme Court of Judicature, 
called the High Court of Justice, of which 
the judges of the Queen’s Bench formed the 
first division. [Curia Regis.] 

Beeves, Miai, of the BngliBh Law ; St^hen, 
ComnientariWt iii. ; StubbSf Const, Uist.^ li. ch. 
XV. : Laugmead, Const. Hut, ch. v. ; 36 & 87 
Viet., c. 66. 

Sing** Priandfl was the name given 
to the secret counsellors and supporters 
of George HI. in his attempt to restore the 
royal authority to its old power, and to 
govern without exclusive reliance on either of 
the two great parties of the State. This 
movement, in its practical issue, was a revolt 
against the oligar^y of the great Whig fami- 
lies who had in the main guided the destinies 
of the country since the Revolution ; and the 
genns of the principles which it afterwards 
'developed are to bo traced in the writings of 
Bolingbroke, who, in Mr. Lecky’s words, 

^‘ strongly urged the necessity of disregarding 
the old party distinctions, and building up 
the royal authority on their decay.” But as 
a matter of fact, the ** King’s Friends,” though 
drawn from both the great ^rtios of the 
State, were in the main recruited from the 
ranks of the Tories, George III., however, did 
not accept his new supporters as being mem-> 
bers of cither party ; his one object was to 
create a body of men faithful to himself, and 
detached from either of the groat sections of 
wlitical life. This body was to be his con- 
stant adviser, and to carry out his will. Of 
its leaders he took counsel in private, and 
followed its advice rather than that of his^ 
nominal ministers. It is this state of affairs 
that is so bitterly sketched in Burke’s 
Thoughts OH the Causes of the Present Liscotu 
tents. It has been sometimes thought that 
the picture drawn by the great stotesman 
is a little highly coloured ; but of the general 
truth of his assertions there can be no question. 
It was duo to a knowledge of this secret power 
in the bac^kground thatLord Rockinghaiis, in 
1765, would only accept office on condition 
that some of the particular friends of the Earl 
of Bute should not either publicly or privaf^ly , 
directly or indirectly, have any conoexi^ or 
interest in public affairs.” For the Eafl of 
Bute was recognised as the centre of^this 
, ni)Ldue influence. But even after this px|^t 
same condition of things Qontinu^,: It 
means of this undue pressure i^at 
dsqm III. opposed the repeal of the ^ilinp 


and Lord Rocking^im had tp obtain his 
written consent to the passing of his measure 
of repe^. At last, in 1766> the king suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of the Whig^ and in 
forming a ^vemment, under the Xhike of 
Grafton anal Lord Chatham, that should be 
free from party connections. On Lord North’s 
accession to powm* (1770^, the king consented 
to identify his own policy with that of his 
minister, and would admit none to TOWer 
except those who would carry out his wi«ies to 
the utmost. When Pitt came into power { 1 784) 
this great minister was content to *‘inake 
common cause with the crown,” and, accord- 
ing to Sir Erskine May, tl\e royal influence 
through the new premier was greater than it 
had boon before. As a rule, their views were 
identical ; but when they differed, the king was 
ready to make use of his old tactics. So, 
on the Catholic question of 1801, George III. 
is reported to have said that he should 
reckon any man his personal enemy who 
should propose any such measure. On Pitt’s 
return to office in 1804, Mr. Addington, the 
late Prime Minister, took up the position of 
leader of the “ King’s Friends,” a party which 
then reckoned some sixty or seventy members 
in its ranks. The sentiments of the Port- 
land and. Liverpool ministrios were so well in 
accord with those of the crown that the party 
of the King’s Friends,” thpugh still exist- 
ing, had no cause to separate itself from the 
ostensible government. 

Burke, Thoughts on the Camos of the Present 
Discontents; Lecky, History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, iii. iv. ; Massey, Hist, of 
Eng. ; Sir £. May, Const. Hist, [X. A. A.] 

Xidff's Syil, the name formerly given 
to scromla, which was supposed to be cured 
by the king’s touch. Edward the Confessor 
is said to have been the first king who touched 
for the king’s evil, which was done in 1068. 
The custom reached its height under the 
Stuarts, and Charles I. is said to have 
touched over 10,000 persons. It was con- 
tinued under Anne, but was finally dropped 
by George I. The touching was accompanied 
by a religious service. 

Kingston, Sir Anthony (d. 1566), was 
sent to Cornwall as Provost ilarshal after 
tho rebellion of 1640, and is said to have 
behaved with great cruelty on this occasion. 
He presided at the execution of Bishop 
Hooper, and in the following year was 
implicated in tho plot to marry the PnneeBS 
Elizabeth to the Earl of Devon, and to 
proclaim her queen. On the disoov^ of the 
conspiracy Kingston committed suiciae. 

Kingsweston, The Battle of (Aug., 
;1649), was fought between a p^y of Uie 
western rebels under Mr. Cofiin and the royal 
troops. The latter were completely victorious. 

, Kinsaln, The Sixob of ( 1601 ). Ffvo 
lUioUMnd Bpaai^^ coionaanaed by Ddn 
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Jnaa d’Ag^ik, landed in the harbour el 
Ktnaale in ^(‘e^lemher, 1601, having been 
d^intohed to sopport Hugh O’Neil's re- 
bellion. They ioofe possession of the castle 
of Kinocoam, but soon lost it to Lord Mount- 
joy, That nobleman being shortly after 
joined by the Earl of Thomond and some 
1,000 men, defeated O’Neil’s attempt to raise 
the siege (Deo. 26). Don Juan, who was 
tired of Irish warfare, thereupon surrendered 
Kinsale, OastlehaTen, and the other towns in 
his poss^on in return for permission to sail 
for Corunna with all his forces. 

Mixkf ScoTTuif . [Scotland, Church of.] 

Xirk of Fiold was an old gnd roofless 
church just without the walls of Edinburgh : 
close by this was a building which had for- 
merly belonged to the Dominican order. It 
was here that Damley was murdered on the 
night of Feb. 9, 1667. [DARNLar ] 

Blvkoaldyi Sib William, of Oranob 
(d. 1573), was one of the murderers of Car- 
dinal Beaton (1546). He w.s a l^der of 
the confederacy against Queen Mary in 1567, 
and to him it was that she surrendered after 
the battle of Carberry Hill. Appointed 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle in the same 
year, he fought for Murray at Langside in 
1668; but shortly afterwards joined the 
queen’s party, and held the castle and town 
of Edinburgh against the regent Morton. In 
1573 he was compelled to surrender the place. 
Morton caused him to be hanged as a traitor 
in Edinburgh, Aug. 3, 1573. 

Melville, Mmoirs ; Froude, IlUt, of Eng. ; 

Burton, Hiat, ofSooUand, 

Kirke, Colonel Perot, whs a soldier 
who had served for some years at Tangier, 
and was put in command of some troops 
at the battle of Setlgemoor. After the 
defeat of Monmouth, Kirke and his troops, 
who were known as ** Kirke’s Lambs,” com- 
mitted fearful atrocities in the west of Eng- 
land against the followers of Montnouih. 
Kirke was one of the first to join William in 
1688, and subsequently was put in command 
of some troops in Ireland, and raised the 
siege of Derry in 168}. 

Kitcheuerf Hobatio Herbebt, first 
Viscount Kitchener of^ Khartoum (5. 1850) 
entered the Koyal Engineers in 1871, and 
saw servi« e in the Soudan in 1883-5. In the 
latter year he was made commissioner for the 
delimitation of the .territories of the Sultan 
of ZanriW. He was Governor General of 
the Bed Sea Littoral from 1886 to 1888, and 
of the Soudan in 1B90. In 1888 he was 
i^verely wounded in an engagement at Han- 
doub. From that date until 1892 he was 
Adjutant-Geurral of the Egyptian Army, 
and Sirdar from 1869 to 1899. He effects 
the conquest of the Soudan, breaking the 
power of tlie Khalifa at the battle of Qmdur- 


maa. On the outbreak of the South Airioaii 
war ho was made Chief of the Staff, and was 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa' from 
1900 to 1902, from the retirement of Lord 
B^beris until the end of the war. From 
1902 to 1909^ he was Commander-in-Chief in 
India. He was raised to the peerage in 1898, 
and created a Viscount in 1902. 

. IQt-Xat Club, The, was a Whig club, 
instituted in 1703 to promote the principles 
of the Revolution and the Protestant succes- 
sion. It took its name from a confectioner 
in Westminster named Christopher Kat, at 
whose house the members used to dine. 

Znitfht, William, Bp. of Bath and Wells 
in 1541, was often an ambassador under 
Henry VIII He was employed in 1527 
at Rome to forward the negotiations for 
the kings divorce from Katherine of Aragon. 
Knight obtained moi*e than one opportunity 
of seeing Clement in Henry’s interest; and 
when the Pope escaped to Orvieto he at 
once followea him thither, and obtained 
from Clement his signature to two docu- 
ments granting respectively a commission 
to two cardinals, tor hearing and deter- 
mining the cause in England, and a dis- 
pensation for the king to marry another wife. 
But, while affixing his signature to the docu- 
ments, Clement had b^n careful to date 
them, not from Orvieto, whore he then was, 
but from his prison in Borne. 

Brewer, Beign of Henry VIII, 

Knigkt, Charles (5. 1791, d. 187^, com- 
menced business as a publisher in London 
about the year 1823. Ho was one of the 
earliest members of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, for which he 
published Ilie Library of Entertaining Know* 
ledge (1832 — 45). About the year 1844 he 
published the Pictorial History of England.^ 
a very useful and interesting work, and some 
years later (1856—62) his Popular History of 
England, Both hold a high place among our 
general histories. 

Xni^^ktoili Henry, lived in the reign of 
Henry II., and was a monk of Leicester 
Abbey. He was the author of a Compilatio do 
Eventibus Anglim a tempore Megis Eadgari usque 
ad mortem Eegis Eicardi Sectmdi, The earlier 
part is a mere compilation from previous 
chroniclers ; but the portion which relates to 
the later part of Edward III.’s reign and that 
of Richard II. is of considerable value. 

Knighton’s work is printed in Twjsden, 
Scriptores Decem. 

Xn^htbood* The word knight is de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon eniAtf which, 
although primarily equivalent to servus, was, 
even before the Conquest, occasionally used at 
equivalent to miles. It is necessary to dis^ 
tinguish between the per^nal mstinction 
of knighthood a&d the legal system of 
knights’ fees. In its wider sense, knight- 
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hood may be taken as nearly e<|aivalent to 
chivalry or to feudalism, and will be found 
treated under those heads. The actual cere- 
mony of conferring kni^^ood does not 
seem to have been Imown in England before 
the Conquest, and the first instance of it we 
have on satidactoty evidence is the invests 
tore of the Conqueror’s sons by their father. 
After the Conquest, the extent of land held 
by a knight, or the knightU fee^ was the unit 
of the system of feudal tenure. The system 
of knight’s fee was not invented before the 
compilation of Domesday, though it was regu* 
larly established by the reign of Henry II. 
What the exact value and extent of a 


knight’s fee were is hardly asceiinined. It is 
probable that the five hides of land which 
constituted a thegn before the Conquest 
formed one of the knight’s qualifications after 
it ; and Dr. Stubbs thinks that the extent may 
have varied, but that the common quantity 
was expressed in the twenty pounds’ worth of 
annual value, the qualification for knight- 
hood. It has been said (on the authority 
of Ordericus Vitalis) thatb^on after the Con- 
quest England was divided into 60,000 knights* 
fees. This, however, is unlikely, and the 
number has been supposed by modem author- 
ities to have been ^tween eight and nine 
thousand. Knighthood was made compulsory 
on aU freeholders possessing an estate of ^20, 
and was frequently enforced ; as, for instance, 
by proclamation to the sheriffs in the nine- 
teenth of Henry III., and by Edward I. in 
1278. Writs for distraint of knighthood 
were issued to enforce this law, and continued 
to be issued down to the time of Charles I., 


the only difference being that the estate 
for which knighthood was compulsory wa« 
raised from £20 to £40 per annum. Eliza* 
both and James I. issued these writs, ap- 
parently, only on one occasion in each reign ; 
but the practice was revived and rigidly en- 
forced by Cfliarles I. in 1629. It was finally 
abolished, with all feudal tenures and customs, 
in 1661. Knights in the Middle Ages, from 
the time of Edward I. (and probably before), 
were either knights banneret, who were 
entitled to display the square banneret, and 
supposed to command a larger force in the 
field ; and knights bachelors, who c^ed the 
triangular pennon, and Were of inferior rank. 
In England, as elsewhere, knighthood was 
purely a personal distinction, and was never 
hereditary. Knights bannerets had , dis- 
appeared by the sixteenth century, and ^ere 
not subsequently created. In England were 
are now eight Orders of Knighthood r| the 
Garter (founded in the fourteenth oenu^}, 
the ’rhistle (founded 1687), St. Patrick 88). 
the Bath (1726), St. Miriiael and St. uiorge 
. (1818), Star of India (1861), Indian Empire 
<1876), Royal Viotoiian (1896). 
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fioUM. Sm Eobeet (<f. 1407), wan 

originally a leader of one ibfi Free Com- 
panies which devastated Ftmtse in the four- 
teenth century. But having subsequently' 
obtained a regular command in the Englii^ 
army, he greatly distinguished himself by 
his l^vety and militaiy skill. 'Vfhen the . 
Peasants’ Bebellion broke out, in 1381, he 
WBB instrumental in protecting Richard. II.,. 
from the insurgents. 

Hlsiolljys, Sir Francis (d. 1596), «the 
sternest Puritan of his d^,” was known during 
the reign of Edward VI. as one of the most 
zealous of the advocates of the Reformation- 
The religious persecution of Mary’s reign 
forced him to seek an asylum in Germany; 
but on the accession of Elizabeth, to whom 
ho was cousin by marriage, he returned to 
England, imbued with the spirit of Puritanism 
more than ever. Made Vice-Chamberlaia 
of the royal household, he was subsequently 
advanced to the office of Lord Treasurer, 
whilst immediately after his arrival in 
England he was appointed a Privy Coun- 
cillor. In 1566 he was sent to Ireland, when 
he recommended the Council in Engird to 
approve of the campaign proposed by Sidney. 
Iwo years later ho was appointed the 
custodian of Mary, Queen of l^'ots, whose 
charms his ** keen, hard sense ” was supposed 
to despise. It was he who suggested the 
plan of marrying Mary to George Carey, son 
of Lord Hunsdon, for, “ so matched, Elizabeth 
need have no fear of her.” Knollys, like tho 
rest of Queen Elizabeth’s ministers, was 
liable to have his course of action repudiated 
by his mistress if she found it convenient; 
and in* his dealings with Mary Stuart he 
found himself repeatedly forced to act upon 
his own responsibility, with the danger of a 
subsequent disavowal of his proceedings. 
Notwithstanding tho occasional bad treatment 
he received at the queen’s hands, Sir Francis 
remained till his death one of her most faith- 
ful ministers, though on one occasion he 
exclaimed that he doubted whether she wero 
any longer fit to rule. 

Knox, John (5. 1505, d, 1572), was a 
native of Haddington, and educated at tho 
grammar school of that ^own and at Glasgow. 
Ho seems to have taken orders as a secular 
priest in 1530, and to have had some connec- 
tion with one of tho religious establishments 
at HaddiMton for some years afterwards. 
In 1546 heT>ecame converted to the Reformed 
faith, and placed himself under the protec- 
tion of some of the Protestant gentry of 
St. Andrews. In June, 1547, the Fi^ch cap- 
tured St. Andrews, and Knox was carried 
prisoner to France, and sent to the galleys. 
He obtained his release in the beginning of 
1549, and came to England, where he re- 
mained till the death of Edward VI. For 
two. years he was minister of Berwick, where 
he in practice, two years before it was 





authorifl^ by Bdward second Pray^.’ 
book, the euDStltution of common , bread iot 
vnievA at the Commnnion, and allowed sitting 
instead of kneeling. Knox was appointed one 
of Edward’s chaplains, and was consulted on 
the composition of Cranmer^s Forty-five 
Articles. On the accession of Mary he re- 
tire to France, and subsequently to Oeneva, 
where he remained till 1559, and wrote 
several controversi^ and other works, in- 
cluding lus Blast of the Trumpet against the 
MonstrotM Regiment of Woinen, which gave 
great offence to Queen Elizabeth. In 1559 
he returned to Scotland, and immediately 
joined the party of the l^rds of the Congre- 
gation. In July of this year he was chosen 
minister of Edinburgh. He took a large 
share in the prdceedinM of the Protestant 
leaders henceforth, and was mainly instru- 
mental in drawing up the Confession of Faith^ 
accepted by Parliament in 1660. On the 
^trrival of Mary in Scotland, she hold several 
conferences with Knox, and at length, in 
December, 1662, ordered him to be tried for 
treason before the Council. He was, how- 
ever, acquitted. After the marriage of Mary 
and Damley*in 1565, he preached a sermon 
which gave great offence to the royal couple. 
He was called before the Council, and in- 
hibited from preachiing. He preached the 
coronation sermon when the infant James VI. 
was crowned, in July, 1667. After the death 
of 'Murray (January, 1569), Knox, who had 
incurred the enmity of Kirkc^dy of Grange, 
left Edinburgh, and retired to !St. Andrews. 
He returned to Edinburgh in August, 1572, 
preached twice more (once when the news of 
the St. Bartholomew Massacre arrived), and 
died Nov. 24, 1572. Knox was twice married, 
first to Marjorj^ Bowes in 1565, and secondly 
to Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord 
Ochiltree. Besides numeious epistles, dis- 
courses, and polemical tracts, Knox wrote 
a Hiitorie of the Jteformatioun of Religion 
within the Realm of Scotland^ which is of 
considerable historioal value. 

Knox’s IKorfcs, ed. ty D. Laing, 6 vols., Edin- 
burgh (1846-64) ; McOrie, lAfe of John Ktioa ; 
Monoredff, Knox and the Scottish Reformation; 
Froude, The Reformation and the Scottish Char 
racter; Carlyle, Portraits of John Knox and 
Heroes and Hero •Worship ; Burton, Hist, of 
Scotland, 

KoleSf The, are an aboriginal tribe of 
Western Bengal, Having come under the 
operation of laws which they did not under- 
, stand, they were excited by the systematic en- 
croachment of Bengal settlers and xemindars. 
In 1832 they rose in arms, and the insurrec- 
tion was not put down without much blood- 
• shed. On the suppression of the rebellion 
the new regulations were withdrawn, and 
the Kolas were placed under a special com- 
missioner. Since then they Save made 
considerable advances in civilisaiiQn and 
‘prosperity. / 


, The Battlb op (Jan. 1, 
ISIS), was fought during Lord Hastings’s war 
agt^t Holkar and the Peishwa^ Captain 
^imton, who had been summoned to Poonah 
with his division, encountered the Mahratta 
army of the Peishwa Bajee Bao, 25,000 strong, 
near the vill^ of KorVgaom. The Mah- 
lattas immediately crossed the river to attack 
the^ English troops, and the combat that 
ensued was most arduous and brilliant. 
Captain Staunton’s sepoys fought with de- 
sperate valour till they wore sinking wi^ 
exhaustion and frantic with thirst. The ap- 
proach of General Smith, who was in hot pur- 
suit, so alarmed the Peishwa, that he retreated 
in the night, and thus abandoned the contest. 

Xotah, The Siege of (Mar. 22, 1868). 
Kotah was a strongly fortified town on 
the Chumbul. Its Haj^ was friendly to the 
English, but had been coerced into rebellion 
his followers. General Heberts, therefore, 
found there were two parties in Kotah, and 
was immediately joined by the Rajah, who 
was in possession of the citadel and palace, 
Tho rebels, about 6,000 in number, held ths 
rest of the town.- Batteries were erected by 
General Roberts against the northern end of 
the town, a reinforcement was sent to the 
citadel, and on the 30th the place was easily 
carried by assault. 

Annual Register, 1858; Halleson, Indian 
C" Mutiny, 

Kruger, Presipent, [Boek War; also 
Transvaal Colony.] 

XurdlaR The (1795). 

When the temporising policy of Sir J ohn Shore 
left the Mahrattas free to attack the Nizam in 
order to enforce their claims for rhoute or 
tribute, the whole Mahratta Confederacy as- 
sembled for tho last time under tho banner of 
the Peishwa, commanded by Hurry Punt. 
Tho Nizam, deserted by tho English, had 
thrown himself into tho hands of a F^nch 
officer named Raymond, who had organised 
for him a disciplined army of 18,000 men, 
commanded and trained by European officers. 
The Nizam advanced to Beder, and the two 
armies met at Kurdlah (March 1 1, 1706). 
Nizam’s cavalry drove the entire centre divi- 
sion of the Mahrattas from the field, and 
Raymond’s infantry stood their grouiid 
gallantly against Scindia’s disciplined baiK 
talions. The Nizam, however, was persuaded - 
by his favourite sultana to retire from the 
field, and the whole army followed him in 
headlong rout. Soon afterwards he was shi^.; 
up in Kurdlah and captured. To secure his 
liberty he had to make territorial cessions to 
tho value of thirty-five lace of ro^e^ a 
year, besides surrendering hie diief nuRieter 
Musheer-ul-Mulk, who was by far the ablest 
man at his court, and a warm partiean of the 
English. 

J. Grant Hiet, of the UeMdlae, 
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Ijabourem, Thb Statutes of, were first 
enacted in 1349, immediatel}' after the Black 
Death. The dearth of labourers which this 
plague occasioned altered the relations between 
employer and employed, and the latter de- 
mands an immediate and considerable rise 
in wages. To check this, two statutes were 
enacted forbidding the men to receive or the 
masters to offer higher wages than before the 
Black D^th ; labourers were to be compelled to 
work, and were forbidden to leave their employ- 
ment without agreeing with their masters. 
These statutes were re-enacted in 1367, 1361, 
1368, and 1376, but, as might be expected, 
they proved nugatory, and only increased 
the ill-feeling between masters and men, and 
the social difficulties which cubninated in the 
revolt of 1381. [Black Death.] 

Bogers, BUtory of AyriovUnvo; SeebohtiH 
Papers on TJm Black Death in the Fortnightly 
Bmiew, 

^ Lateador was fix8t discovered by Sebas- 
tian Oabot in 1496, and probably visited ^y 
him a^in in 1613. It was explored by 
Frobiimer in 1676, but seems to have been 
lost sight of till it was rediscovered by Hud- 
son in 1610. No regular settlements were 
made till some Moravian colonies were formed 
about 1760. It was not, however, constituted 
a colony, and formed merely an outlying and 
neglected portion of the Hudson Bay terri- 
tory, till the cession of the company’s territory 
to the crown and their incorporation with the 
Dominion of Canada in 1868. 

Labnaily an island in the Malay Arohi- 
p^ago, was ceded to Great Britain by the 
Sultan of Borneo (1847), owing to the in- 
fluence of Sir James Brooke, the Kajah of 
Sarawak, who had formed a settlement there 
in 1846. In 1907 Labuan became a port of 
. the Straits Settlements, and was incorporated 
.for administrative purposes in the settlement 
of Singapore. 

XMUUuidi (or, Sanstbrhb) was the name 
by which King John was commonly known, 
^^rom his not receiving any great fief from his 
^ ^lather as his brothers had done. 

: Xtaok-l^arning (or, Unlearnbu) Psr- 
liamentf The, was the name given to 
the Parliament which met at Covei^try in 
1404; It acquired its name from the ffiot that 
the king, acting upon an ordinance i^ued b> 
Kdward III. in 1372, directed that no ^lawyers 
should be returned as members. Thil Parlia- 
ment is chiefly remarkable for the i^ropoial 
that the lands of the clergy 8hould|for one 
be taken into the king’s hand^^or tho 
.purposes of the war with France. 

StEOB OF. [Boeb "^ar.I 
liHlllwfl loanland)t in Aog]^i-Sa|on 




of its being £i^<*whosd title and posseslioxL 
were not vested in the same person.’* That is,, 
in oUier words, Isanland was land held and cul- 
tivated, either directly or incfirectly, by one 
who was not its real oVmer in point of law, 
and who, in most cases, paid rent in money, 
kind, or service in return for the privili^goB. 
he enjoyed. Lmns were of two descriptions- 
— vis., ** unhooked ” (which was of course the 
earlier custom) and ** booked.” As a matter of 
necessity our knowledge of unbooked Imnland 
is ver^ scanty, and is for tho most part due 
to inmdental allusions in charters drawn up at 
tho time when the property in question was- 
mssing from the earlier to the later state ; as, 
for example, in Kemble (cod. 617), where 
Archbishop Oswald grants Tiding^n to 
JKlfsige for three lives, that he may have it 
as freely for bookland as he had it for 
Imnland” (a.d. 977). Under the head of 
unbooked Isenland, according to Mr. Lodge’s- 
view, would be comprised those |»arts of a 
lord’s estate which he did not keep in his own 
hands (his utland)^ when cultivated by free- 
men, and all estates of folkland. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted that, in common usage,, 
folkiand is only known as Isenland when it has 
been once more let out by the original grantee. 
From the above instance it will bo seen that 
booked laenland might run for seVoral terms of 
lives ; but it is probable that the original term 
of unbooked laenland would be but for one. 
A single instance may suffice to show that 
laenland was not in any degree looked uponi 
as belonging to tho tenant. A certain 
Helmstan, who held laenland of Duke Ordlaf,. 
being found guilty of theft, forfeited his- 
chattels to the king, hut not his land, which 
being Ordlaf’s “he could not forfeit.” It 
will perhaps be interesting to give in conclu- 
sion one or two examples of the rents by 
which Isenland was held. In the first half of’ 
the ninth centuiy the estate bequeathed by 
Heregj^th of Canterbury was bound to pay 
thirty ambers of ale, 300 loaves of fine and^ 
coarse bread, an ox, a hog, wothors, geese, 
honey, butter, and salt. Forty hides at 
Alre^ord were, perhaps a little earlier, rented 
at four and a half sellings the hide. The* 
freemen of Hurstboum in Alfred’s days had 
to pay forty pence per hide, with a certain 
quantity of ale and three horseloads of white 
wheat ; three acres of their lord’s lands were 
to be idoughed and sown by the tenants ; hay 
was to be mowed and gathered; wood cutt- 
and stacked; at Easter they had to make- 
a payment of lambs and ewes, and every' 
week in the year, except three, they wore to» 
do an^ other work that .might be required. 
This is^ a very good specimen of a rent of a* 
very mixed character. 


lodro, Jfisays tn Angh^Sasm Law, 86-97';; 
Kembf^Sosont tn England, i. 319-986 ; Stubbs,. 
Con$t, Hist., i 89f Kemble^ Codex DivUmaHene^. 

^ [t:a.a.j 
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The laet a( the earlieit English 
linve is genemlly eeoepted as being the eqoi- 
vrilent of the *eolonut in TaoitiiB* account 
of the Qermaniq ^bes, the iiiua of the 
capitulaTiespf OhairleS'the Great, and the 
^fjeonum, and perha|)6 the loMzi or latti of the 
C>>ntin6ntal Saxons in the eighth century, 
li! this be so, the last is not to be consider^ 
as a mere slave, but,^in Dr, Stubbses words, is 
to be ** distinctly recessed as a member of 
the nation; he is valued for the wergild, 
summoned to the placitum, taxed for the 
Church, allowed the right of compurgation, 
and choice in marriage.” According to the 
sHme authority, “ ho is free to every one but 
his lord, and simply unfroe in cultivating 
i«ud of which ho is not the owner.” The last, 
ihen, in. early English days would be em- 
|doyed on the estates of the groat landowners 
o.’ on the folk-land, and may in very many 
cases have been the degraded aescondant of the 
c^irlier British possessor of the soil, who, by 
stress of circumstances, was now forced to till 
for a stranger lord the land that had once 
U*en his own or his father’s, and served his 
lord “ for hire or for land, though not yet re- 
duced so low in the scale as the theow or 
woalh.” 

Stubbs. Cont£. Hi$t ; Kemble, Saxons in Eng- 
land. : waltz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte 

a British crown colony until 1906, 
.viien it was incorporated with the colony 
M«d protectorate of Southern Nigeria. It is 
oil the Gulf of Guinea, formerly a dependency 
or the Gold Coast Colony. It was ceded to 
Ihigland in 1861, and has since been used 
(s a station for the suppression of the 
lave trade. The population is about a 
iiiindred thousand. 

]jatf 08 , The Battle of (Aug., 1769), was 
OHO OT the naval victories gained by the 
I'inglish during the Seven Years’ War. The 
Erench sliips had been blockaded in their 
j>ort8 during the year; but in August the 
roulon fleet attempted to join the Brest 
8(Xuadron. It was pursued by Admiral Bos- 
<.*awen from Gibraltar, and attacked off Lagos 
in Algarve, when of its largest ships two were 
laptured, and two others run ashore. The 
Vortuguese reasonably complained that the 
neutrality of their coast had been violated. 

LaKogue* The Battle of (May 19, 1692). 
This naval victory checked a threatened in- 
vasion of England. Louis XIV., in support of 
Tames, had collected an army in Normandy. 
Two French fleets, amounting together to 
about eighty ships, were collected at Brest 
and Toulon, under Tourville and D’Estrees. 
Tames, misled by the intrigues of Admiral 
Russell, believed that there was great (Bsaffec- 
tion in the English fleet. Meanwhile, the 
combined English and Dutch fleet of ninety 
ships swept the ChanneL Tourville had 
with him only his own squadron, consisting 
of forty-four ships of the line. Believing 




in the treachery of the English oiheers, he 
thought that he had only the Dutch to deal 
with. But the iU-iudgod declaration, where- 
by James exempted whole classes of Engli^- 
mon from ^rdon, and a stirring despatch on 
the other hand from Mary, had thoroughly 
roused the temper of the English fleet. Rus- 
sell visited all his ships and exhorted his 
crews. The battle lasted till, four in tho 
afternoon. At first tho wind was in favour 
of the French, and only half the allied fleet , 
could be brought into action. But just as 
the French had resolved to retire the wind 
changed. Their retreat became a flight. 
Twelve of the largest ships took refuge in tho 
bay of IjS Hogue, under the eyes of James. 
There they were attacked and destroyed, as 
they lay in tho shallow water, during two 
successive days, by a flotilla of boats under 
Admiral Rorkc. 

Macaulay, Hint, of England. 

Ijahore, in the Funjaub, was the capital 
of the independent kingdom of Runieet Singh 
from 1799. It was occupied by the British 
under Sir Hugh Gough in Feb., 1846, and tho 
treaty of peace between the English and Dhu- 
leep Singli was signed there (Mar., 1846). 

lAing, David (5. 1793, d. 1878), was a. 
learned Scottish antiquary and bibliogiupher. 

He edited veiy many works, among which are 
Dunbar’s Foema^ Sir David Lyndesay’s Foems, 
and WynioufCa Chronicle. Ho also published 
the Life and Works of John Knox (1847 — 48). 

ILaing, Malcolm (6. 1762, d. 1818), was the 
author of a Hiatm'y of wuich is,a 

work showing considerable research. He also 
'wrote tho concluding volume of Henryks 
History of England. 

l^alce. Gbrakd, Viscount (5, 1744, d. 1808), 
entered the army at an early age, and served 
during the Seven Years’ War in Germany. 

Ho went through the American War under 
Cornwallis, and earned great distinction. In 
1793 he was in the campai^ in Flanders, and 
here also greatly distinguished himself. In 
1800 he was apx)ointod to the command of 
the army in India. In this capacity he bore a 
chief share in the Mahratta War of 1893., .^.v^ 
and enhanced his reputation as a brillianjl^-^ 
soldier. He defeated Scindia at Laswar^v^' 
(Nov., 1803), and captured Delhi. He rqS? \ 
ceived a i)eerago in 1804. He returned 
England in 1807, and was appointed Goveri?t>\; . 
nor of Poitsmouth. ' ' 

Lally, Count de, arrived in India, 1757, 
as commander of tho French. A dashing 
soldier, but harsh, severe, and unconciliating, ' 
he alienated the native allies as much as Du* 
pleix had conciliated them. For some time 
he maintained the war, and in 1760 besieged 
Madras. The siege failed ; Lally was defeated 
at Wandewash, &iven out of FondicheT:iy,and 
the French dominion was at an end in India. 

On his return to France he was imprisoned 



for eighteen months, tried, and condemned to 
death. He was conveyed to the scaffold with 
a lar^ gag in his mouth, to prevent his 
speaking, and executed. 

Lambeth Artiolae, Thb (1595), were 
drawn up by Archbishop Whitgift, assisted by 
Fletcher, Bishop of London ; Vaughan, Bishop 
of Bangor ; and Tindal, Dean of Ely. They 
consist^ of nine articles, embracing all the 
most pronounced doctrines of Calvinism, and 
were sent to Cambridge, where Calvinistic 
ideas were rife, with a permission from the 
archbishop that they should be adopted. They 
were, however, disapproved by the queen and 
Lord Burleigh, and as they were not accepted 
W the Parliament, they h^ no binding force. 
They were again brought for>vard and re- 
jected at the Hampton Conference (1604). 

Lambethy Treaty of (1217), was made 
after the Pair of Lincoln by the regent, 
Earl of Pembroke, acting for Henry HI., and 
the French prince, Louis. By this treaty it 
was agreed that Louis should at once evacuate 
England,^ that tl]y^ prisoners on either side 
should be released, and that a general amnesty 
•should be granted. It also seems that a sum 
■of mon^, amounting to 10,000 marks, was 
paid to Louis as the price of his departure. 

Lanoagtar was a Homan station founded 
by Agricola, a.d. 79. It was bestowed by 
William the Conqueror on Hoger of Poitou, 
who built the castle. It was burnt by the 
Soots in 1322 and 1389. In the Civil War 
it was taken by the Parliamentarians, Feb., 
1643, and by the Royalists, March, 1643. 
The town was occupied by the Scots in 1648 
under Hamilton. It was occupied by the 
Jacobite insurgents for two days, Nov, 7 and 
9, 1715, and by Charles Edward, Nov. 24, 1745. 

LailGMtgry The Duchy ahd County 
Palatine op, grew out of the honour of Lan^ 
eastery mentioned in Magna Carta, which, 
having reverted to the crown on the death of 
William of Blois, brother of King Stephen, 
had been granted to the Earls of fester, and 
on their extinction in 1232, to William de 
K. Ferrers. After the second rebellion of Robert 
Sde Ferrers, Henry III. erected the honour 
;r^to an earldom in favour of his scm Edmund, 
•/afterwards called Orouchback. The Duchy 
created by Edward III. in 1351 in favour 
of Henry,Edmund’s grandson, andiahis patent 
of creation the dignity of an earl p^tine was 
conferred upon him. The latter tit]6 was 
also given in 1377 to John of Gij^t, Duke 
of Ludcaster, who had married '^Heniw of 
Lancasteris heiress. Henry IV.l his , heir, 
being conscious of the weakness % hi^ title 
to the throne, prevented the unm oi the 
Duchy with the crown, by procuxi^ aa Act 
,of Parliament, soon after his accomon^pro- 
yidinp; that the title and reveni^ l|ioald < 
.Mipam with him and his heirs $|or ^ver. 

added to it the 6statej|^ inherited 


from his mother, Mary Bohun; bat large ^ 
part of it had to be put into the hands of 
trusteed for the payinent of his debts.' On the 
attidhder of 'Henry Vl.^^after the accession of 
Edward IV., the Duchy was foif^ted t^ the 
crown, and was inseparably united to it by 
Act of Parliament, the County Palatine, 
which had hitherto hem kept separate, being 
incorporated in the Duchy. This settlement 
was confirmed by an Act passed in the rei^ 
of Henry VII. The revenues of the Duchy 
are not reckoned among the hereditary re- 
venues, in place of which the Civil List was 
granted to William IV. in 1830, but are paid 
over to the Pri\y Purse, an annual account 
being presented to Parliament. Burke, in 
1780, reckoned the average returns at £4,000 
a 5 ’ear, but they have since increased. The 
Chancery Court of the County Palatine sat at 
Preston; the Duchy Court being held at 
Westminster. Their functions appear to have 
been defined by Henry IV. The Court of the 
Duchy was given concurrent jurisdiction 
with tho Chancery as to matters in equity 
relating to lands holden of the crown in 
right of the Duchy, and was chiefly concerned 
in questions of revenue. By recent Acts, the 
administration of justice has been assimi- 
lated to that of the rest of England, the 
Court of the County having been abolished 
by tho Judicature Act of 1873. The ofiice 
oi Chancellor of the Duchy is now a political 
appointment, and is frequently held by a 
cabinet minister. Its duties are nominal. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
if a commoner, takes precedence next after 
tho Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

• Selden, Titles of Honour ; Baines, History of 
Lancashire ; Beatsou, Book of Dignities ; Stephen, 
C<nnmvntarie$ on the Laws of England, you iii., 
ch. V. [L. C. S.] 

Lancaster, The Family of. The position 
of the royal house of Lancaster can scarcely 
be understood without some regard to that 
earlier family to whose title it succeeded. 
Edmund, the younger son of Henry III., had 
been given the earldoms of Lancaster and 
Leicester ; to these his son Thomas had added 
Derby, and, through his mar^ge, Lincoln, 
When, therefore, this, Thomas took up the 
position of leader of the baronial opposition 
to Edward II., he was supported by a body 
of vassals, many of whom — those of Lancaster 
andLincoln in particular — ^were accustomed 
to war against the crown. With Thomas of 
Lancaster we can have no sympathy. He was 
unscrupulous, yet ejuite devoid of political 
ability; selfish in his objects^d retrograde 
and oligarchical in policy. But his action 
associated the name of Lsmeaster with oppo- 
sition to the king and alliance with the « 
clergy ; and his violent death secured for him 
the reputation of a martyr to the popular 
cause. His son Henry asnsted in the deposi- 
rion of Edward 1I,« but alsr in the ruin of 
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MQrt&ner; and this Henry imd his heir-rr 
another Henryt-showed thsin^elyes faithful 
slants of Haward llL, during the greater 
part of whose rdgn4here is scant totoe ci 
any baronial opposition. But the last Henry’s 
daughter; Blanche, married John of Gaunt, 
^and oarried with her the earldoms of her 
father; and in tiie circumstances of Edward’s 
latter years there seemed every opportunity 
for the re-formation of an opposition. Gaunt, 
however, preitoedtoact the partof court leader 
against ^e bi^ops and the constitutionalists 
in the House of Commons, and departed still 
further from the old Lancastrian tradition 
by championing and accepting the aid of 
Wyclilfe. It was left for his son, Henry 
of Derby (who had married one of the co- 
heiresses of Bohun of Hereford, a name also 
recalling resistance to the crown), to take up 
the position assigned by tradition to the Lan- 
castrian family. In conjunction with Thomas 
of Gloucester he reorganised the baronial 
opposition, and though for a time he made 
peace With the court, and assisted in the ruin 
of the Lords Appellant, his banishment and 
the seizure of the Duchy of Ijancaster made 
him again a popular hero ; while the reaction 
against Kichard’s autocratic measures gavo to 
Henry’s accession the character of a triumph 
of constitutionalism. 

But Henry IV. knew that the great mass 
of the people regarded him with indifference, 
and that the revolution of 1399 had been, as 
a contemporary says — 

** For hatred more of Bichardes defection, 
Than for the love of &yng Henry.’* 

The subsequent conduct of tho Percies, also, 
showed with what motives many of the nobles 
had supported him. Tho ideas of legitimacy 
were still deeply rooted in tho nation. Henry 
must have shored in this feeling, and must 
have felt his own position to be doubtful. 
It is not difficult to see that a man in his 
situation might easily become tho cold and 
calculating monarch whom tho chroniclers 
of his reign describe. 

Henry V. had no such doubts, lie believed 
himself called upon to realise the claims of 
his predecessors to the French throne, to re- 
store spiritual unity to Christendom by alliance 
with' Sigismund, ami even to regain the 
Holy Land from the Infidel. Like his father, 
he allied himself firmly with the clergy, and 
supported them in their efforts to put down 
Lollardy ; but this action was due, not to a 
desire to gain clerical support, but to a sincere 
orthodoxy. He was possessed by tho idea of 
the unity of the Holy Homan Church, and 
persecution of heretics was, according to the 
public opinion of the tin^e, its natural expres- 
sion. He possessed aE the ** chivalric ” vir- 
tues, but he was more than a Bichard I. or 
Edward III.; he was a hardworking and 
skilful statesman, and it is scarcely possible 
to decide as to the feasibility of the great 
plans whic^his early death interrupted. 


In the minority of Qenry VI., Bedfom^ 
Gloucester, and Beaufort b^me the chief 
figures in the drama, Bedford carrying on. 
the work of Henry V. in hVanco, Beaufort, 
pursuing at home the constitutional policy of 
the last two kings, and both thwarted by tho 
selfish and thoughtless Gloucester. When he 
arrived at manhood, Henry VI. showed him- 
self incapablo of ruling with a firm band 
hither in England or France. Overworked 
in his boyhood, of weak health, and with a 
tendency to insanity inherited from his 
grandfather, Charles VI., he became a mere 
tck>l in the hands of opposing factions. The 
ill-success of the French War, and tho peace 
policy which followed his marriage, gave an 
opportunity to the house of York to assert- 
its claims; and with the beginning of the 
Wars of the Hoses, tho great Lancastrian ex- 
periment of governing England in concert 
with a free Parliament broke down. 

Stubbs, Conaf. Hist., cb. xvi. (for Thomas of 
Lancaster), and xviii. (wherein is to be noted ^ 
the discussioii of Henry IV.’s allied claim 
throuKli Edmund of Lancaster) ; Pauli, Gs-. 
»cKichtevon England, hi., especially pp. 
on Henry V. [W; J. A.] 

Jjancaster, Fdmund Cuouchback, Eakl. 

OP {b, 1245, </. 1296), was the son of Henry 
III. Ho was created Earl of Lancaster in 
1266, and acquired largO estates both in 
England and on the Continent. He received 
the cur© of Sicily from tho Pope in 1263, but. 
never obtained more than the title. He 
accompanied Edward I. on the Crusades, and 
died fighting bravely in Gascony, He mar- 
ried twice, his second wife being Blanche,, 
widow of the King of Navarro. Ho was 
called Crouchback or Crossback from having 
taken the Cross, though in later times the- 
lancastrians pretended that he was in reality 
tho eldest son of Henry III., but was set . 
aside as a cripple, and on this extraordinary 
fiction was partly founded Henry IV.’s claim 
to the throne. 

JjancaiSter, Thomas, Earl of (d, 1322), 
was the son of Edmund, second son of Henry 
III., and titular King of Sicily, by Blanche, 
queen-dowager of Navarre. He was therefore 
cousin to Edward II., and uncle to his queei^;:,>. 
Isabella. He was Earl of Lancaster, LeicestOT^fjf 
and Derby, and his wife the heiress to ’ 
earldom of Lincoln. Ho came forward as 
leader of the barons against Piers Gaveston . 
the beginning of Edward II.’s reign. Hewail^;; - j! 
one of the Ordaiiicrs appointed in 1310, and in ' ' 
1312 was presimt at the execution of Gaveston. 

In 1313 he received the royal pardon, and was. 
i-cconciled with tho king, but m the next year 
ho refused to take part in the expedition to- : ' " 
Scotland. In 1316 he becamq practically 
supreme in England, but his rule was , oppress 
sive and disastrous. His wife was carried off 
from him by Earl Warenne, and private war 
broke out between the two earls. His popu- 
larity declined, and the , king, aided by the 
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two Deffj^oerS) attempted to govern without 
[xim. Once more Innoaster came forward as 
the leader of the barons, and insisted on the 
banishment of the favourites, but his power 
was shortlived. His forces were defeated at 
Boroughbridge (Mar., 1322), and he was taken 
prisoner. On the 22nd he was tried at Ponte* 
fract, and being found guilty of treason was 
forthwith beheaded. [Laxcastbr, Family or.] 

Lauoaiftter. Henry, Earl and Duke of 
{d, 1362), was the son of Henry, Earl of Lan- 
caster, and mndson of Edmund, titular King 
of Sicilv. Ho served in the Scotch and French 
wars of Edward III.’s reign, and in 1345 was 
made governor of Aquitaine. He was fre- 
quently employed by the king on diplomatic 
errands. In 1351 he was created I)uke of 
Jjancaster, and in 1362 he died of the black 
death. His daughter and heiress, Blanche, 
married John of Gaunt, who thus obtained all 
the honoursand claims of the house of Lancaster. 

Xranoajlter, Jokn, Dukb of, commonly 
called John of Gaunt (5. 1340, d. 1399), was 
the fourth son of Eehrard 111. , He was bom 
at Ghent during his father^s visit to Flanders. 
In 1359 he manied Blanche, the daughter 
\>f Henry, Duke of Lancaster, and thus 
became possessed of the estates of the 'Lan- 
castrian family. He was created Duke of 
Lancaster in 1362. In 1367 he served under 
his brother in Spain, and distinguished him- 
aeif at Navarette, His wife being dead, ho 
married in 1370 Constance, the daughter of 
Pedro the Cruel, and assumed the title of 
King of Castile, In 1373 he marched through 
BVanc>e from Calais to Bordeaux. Oh his 
return he took a prominent part in English 
politics, and was at the head of tho court 
or ministerial party, which was opposed by 
the Good, Parliament under the auspices of 
his brother the Black Prince. At the same 
tiine John of Gaunt patronised Wycliffe, 
and supported Wycliffe agJiinst the bishop 
*and the Londoners at the Council of London, 
1377. In 1361 his palace in tho Savoy was 
burnt by Wat Tyle3r’s mob. In the first 
years of Bichard II.’s reign his influence 
over the government was very groat, but in 
^^84 he was accused of treason by Latimer, 
'^IB^rmelite friar, and retired from court; 

though he was reconciled, and returned 
. w same year, his importance in English 
J^itics diminished. He now devoted his 
, attention to assorting his claim to Castile. 

^ He formed an alliance with John L of 
Pbrtugal and led an army into (Jistil© in 
;; 1386. He was compelled to retire to(;Gjwcony 
the next year. In 1388, having married his 
daughter Catherine to Henry of CSMtiH be 
returned to England,, where he suo^eedei in 
( ejecting a formal reconciliation be|)veen the 
of Gloucester ^d the^ king. ^He ;Sx>k 

: 3^1399) l^'^eapes 
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the causes which led to the return of ' his V 
son, Hen^ of Bolingbioke (Henry IV.}» end 
the deposition of Bichard. On the death of 
his second wife he married, in ^396, hiO ' 
mistress, Catherine Swynford, and his children 
by her, the Beauforts, were legitimised by 
patent in 1397. From one of these, John ^ ^ 

Beaiifort,HeiiryVlL was descended. [Bbau- 
I FORi^ Family of ; Lancaster^ Family of.] 

LaAd Bank. [Banking.] 

Band Legislation, Irish. The prin- 
cipal penal laws relating to land have been 
mentioned in the article on Ireland. The 
Irish and the English land laws were in other 
respects practically identical until the famint' 
of 1846—48. That visitation would have tried 
the soundest agricultural economy. But the 
agricultural economy of Ireland was not 
sound. The artificial prosperity caused by 
the great war had led to improvident charges 
upon family estates. The fall of prices 
brought embarrassment, the famine ruin. 
Creditors obtained no interest. Tho absemv: ^ 

of purchasers made it impossible to en- 
force securities. The receivers of the Court 
of Chancery held property with a nominal 
rental of £750,000. The insolvent landlords 
could neither work their estates nor employ 
tho starving labourers. Tho first condition oi‘ 
progress was to replace them by a class of 
wealthy propriotoi’S. With this object :t 
special commission was created by statute 
(11 and 12 Vic., c. 48) to facilitate sales 
incumbered estates. Certain incumbmncet .s 
on hind, and all incumbered owners, includin.ir 
owners of any limited interest which was 
itself charged with the- incumbrance, wei • 
empowered to apply to tho commissioners by 
petition in a summary way, for a sale of thr 
entire incumbered interest. Tho petition wm - 
referred to a master, who, after due inquii-.. 
reported to tho court, which thereupon 
ordered or refused a sale. Purchasers oi^- 
tained an indefeasible Parliamentary titb*. 

The purchase money was distributed among^:t. 
the incumbrancers by the court.. Twenty 
three millions-worth of land was sold under 
this Act between 1 850 and 1 858. It did muclt 
good, and some lasting evil. ]^lany of the 
purchasers were Englishmen and Scotchmen. 

ITiey raised the standard of farming, and 
applied badly needed capital to the soil. But 
their ignorance of the people, and theii 
inclination to treat their occupying tenants 
from a purely commercial point of view, 
largely fostered agrarian discontent. In 1 868 
tho commission was wound up, and a per- 
manent tribunal with extended ^wers created, 
under the name of the Landed Estates Court. 

Tho new body can sell on the petition of any 
incumbrancer, or of any owner whether in- • 
cumbered or not. It has a wide discretion in 
ordering or refusing sales, and ample powers 
for effecting them upon such terms and con- 
ditions as it may deem most advantageous m) 
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ihe parUes ooncenied (21 and 22 Vio., e. 72 ). didnotentiile to oompensation. In calculating 
Strmi iinpartant changes were Introdncai the axuounl^of compensation the period of the 
in 1860. ^e Landlora and Tenant Law tenant*s enjo^ent of the improvement was 
.Amendment Act ” of that year (28 and M to be taken mto account. ** Town parks,** 

Vic., o. 164} is founded on tne principle Imd labourers* holdinn, cottage allotments, and 

down in the third section, that the relation some other small lettings were excepted alto- 

between landlord imd tenant is one of con* gether from the Act. The Act contained 

teaot, expressed or implied, and not of tenure. provisions for enlarging the leasing powers 

It aims at simplifying and defining the rights of limited owners, facilitating sales to tenants, 

of both parties where they have failed or and authorising advances i6r that purpose 
neglected to express fullv the terms of their by the Board of Works. Like the similar 

agreement. It gives the landlord and his clauses in the Act of 1881, these have proved 

representatives the same remedy against for the most part inoperative. ^ 
the assignee of a tenant for breach of the The Land Law Act of 1881 (44 and 45 
conditions of his tenancy, that he would have Vio., c. 40) further limited the power of 
had against the original tenant, and it gives regulating the incidents of Irish tenancies 
the tenant and his representetives a like by contract, and completely altered the terms 

remedy in like circumstances against the of most subsisting agreements. It divided 

assignee of the landlord. It imports certain tenants into two classes — present*’ tenants, 

covenants into leases, entitles tenants to remove whose tenancies existed at the date of the 

certain fixtures, abolishes the doctrine of im- Act ; and future ” tenants, whose tenan* 

pliedwaiver, limits the remedy by distress to a cies should be created after Jnn. 1, 1883* 

single year’s rent, and facilitates the remedy It constituted a ** Land Commission ” with 

by ejectment. The Act of 1860 looked pri- extensive powers, which that body was- au- 

marily to the intention of the parties. Where thorised to delegate to sub-commissionerB 

they had expressed their meaning fully and nominated by the executive (sec. 43). 

aptly the law enforced it. Where the expres- ** present ” tenant might apply to a court^* 

sion was technically defective it supplied the of sub-commissioners to fix the **fair” or 
defects. Where the agreement was silent, it judicial” rent of his holding (sec. 8). A 
annexed to it terms usual in similar contracts, statutory term ” of fifteen years is created 
and presumably intended by the parties. ^ the decree fixing the “judicial’* rent. 

The Land Act of 1870 reversed this policy. The rent cannot be raised, nor can the 

It read into existing contracts provisions not tenant be evicted during a statutory term 

contemplated by the makers, and it disabled except for non-payment of rent, persistent 

the majority of tenants from making certain waste, sub-division, or sub-letting, and certain 

contracts in the future. The chief innova- other acts specified in the statute. . If eject- 

tions were compensation for “ disturbance,” ment was brought for breach of these 

and for improvements. Any tenant of “statutory conditions,” the tenant could still 

any holding under a tenancy created after sell his tenancy. If the eviction was actually 

the Act, if “ disturbed ” in his holding by the carried out, he could claim compensation for 

act of the landlord, and any tenant from year improvements under the Act of 1870. The Act 

to year of any holding under a tenancy practically conferred upon every “present” 

created before the Act, rated at not more than tenant a lease for fifteen years, renewable for 

£100 per annum, if “ disturbed” by the act over, deprived the landlord of all direct right 

of his immediate landlord, is declared to be to evict, and “ invested the court with a 

“ entitled to such compensation for the loss discretionary power of permitting eviction 

which the court shall find to be sustained by in the cases de scribed.” A statutory term 

him, by reason of quitting his holding, as the might also be created by an agreement and 

court shall think fit.” The maximum is declaration between the parties, fixing the 

regulated by a scale in the Act amended “fair” rent, and filed in court (sec. 8, ss. 6^?;; 
in the tenant’s interest by the Act of 1881.* or by the acceptance by any tenant, prei^f 

A tenant holding under a lease for thirty-one or future, of an increase of rent demahlM 

years or upwards, made after the Act, could by the landlord (s. 4). The covenant to s^i^, • 

claim for disturbance. But “any tenant” render was avoided by tho Act in all 

might claim compensation for improvements sisting leases, and the lessees were to becomi 

made by himself or his predecessors in title, present tenants on their expiration. ^ 

subject to certain limitations laid down in the Future tenants were not to apply to have 
Act (amended in the tenant’s interest by the a fair rent fixed. If, however, the landlord 

Act of 1881), and all improvements were pre- at any time raised the rent of a future ' 

Burned to be the tenant’s where the holmng tenant, such tenant might either accept the 

was rated at or under £100 a year. Improve- rise, thereby acquiring a statutory term, 

xnents (except permanent buildinn and re- or sell his tenancy subject to the mcreased 

clamation) made twenty years before claim, rent. Upon such a sale he might apply to 

. the court to decide whether the value of his 

• The “conrt' t. the coanty court, or the Lend tenimey bad W ^predated bdow what it 
since 1381 . wonld have been at a lair rent, and claim 

' '' 



the amount auoh depreoiation with costs 
from the landlord. If the future tenant should 
neither accept nor sell, he could claim corn** 
pensation for disturbance and improvements 
under the Act of 1870. A lease for thirty* 
one years or upwards, a^eed upon between 
the parties, and sanctioned by the court 
(call^ a judicial lease’*), excluded the 
operation of the Act during its continuance. 
If the lessee were a future tenant, his tenancy 
would absolutely determine the lease. So, 
too, if he were a present tenant, and accepted 
such a lease for more than sixty years. But 
if the term be for sixty years or under, the 
tenant would still be a present tenant at its 
expiration. 

Even with this far-reaching measure, it 
was not found that finality had been reached. 
In 1882 an Arrears Act came into force, 
cancelling all arrears up to date on payment 
of one year’s rent. In 1885 the A^boume 
Act” enabled the State to advance the full 
value of their holdings to tenants who desired, 
to buv from landlords who were willing 
to sell. The amount so to be advanced, 

f , 000, 000, was greatly increHsed in 1891, 
d the process of purchase simplified by 
the Land Act of 1896. In 1903 yet another 
, Land Act wm passed to induce tenants to 
purchase their holdings. The amount of 
' money to be advanced was largely increased, 
and additional facilities were given to those 
who desired to become the owners of their 
holdings. 

Xaand Tax, Thb, was first levied in 
1090, when was Ss. in the pound. It was 
originally an annual grant, and varied in 
amount each year; but in 1798 it was made 
^perpetual, and was fixed at 4s. in the pound 
upon the valuation of 1692, provision being 
made for its redemption by the payment of 
a luinp sum. This has been taken advantage 
of by many landowners ; but at the present 
time there is still a large quantity of land 
on which the tax has not been redeemed atid 
is still levied. Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget for 
1909 provided for the taxation of land values. 


LlUld Tenure. The origin of the pecu> 
l^l^ities of land tenure in England is ex- 
''^;<^^ngly obscure. It was supposed at one 
that while the so-called higher kinds of 
lure, as those of the noble, the knight, the 
urchinan, and the cultivating freeholder, 
were the necessary sub-divisions of lendal 
estates, so the very various kinds o| base 
tenure, those of villeinage and copyhol(^ were 
the result of individual caprice on the wt of 
the superior lord ; or at best, relics, muaUated 
or distorted, of more ancient tenancies. ; Such 
was the view of the early writers on Eisgliahr 
tenancies, as the author of the d$ 

Semario, G}anvill, ^ncton and Fleta^. lit- 
tieton, and his great, commentator, . Coke^ 
Xaiterly, however, the subject haw;,.bee9| 
more J^y, but not finally, invei(|pited 


by . many in^uirem, Gecmaa and English/ 
A diffiomtjr in exa^y determining on tiiw 
facts arises because nearly all the inform^ 
ation which can be obtained ie derived ^ 
from documents, the date of which, however* 
early it may he^ is long posterior to in* 
fluences which, as we know, might have 
modified, and almost certainly did modify, 
the original tenures to which the documents 
refer. Thus, after the fioman period, the 
earliest deeds are those which belonged, 
to monastic and other ecclesiastioal found* 
ations. But such foundations were essen- 
tially of foreign origin, and were the product 
of a more or less lengthened process, under 
which native custom was Drought, Into 
collision with external practice, and was- 
naturally altered by it. It is probable, 
too, that many of the peculiarities of what we- 
call the feudal system have appeared at very 
different times, and in very different countries, 
not by virtue of any definite law, but solely 
lor the economical leason tluit the labour of 
the husbandman always provides more than 
is necessary for his individual wants, and that, 
therefore, it becomes possible for a stronger 
man to extract from such a person part of tho 
produce of his labours, as tax, or rent, or 
customary due. In return for such a tribute, 
the superior might covenant to leavo the 
husbanaman in peace, or even to guarantee 
him from the assaults of other oppressors; 
and thus the levy of black-mail, practised 
from the days of David and his companions 
in exile to those of liob Hoy and his tribes- 
men, becomes the type of those dues and. 
duties which, in theory at least, were always 
characteristic of the feudal system, and were 
suppbsod to be reciprocal between lord and 
tenant, and, it may be, is their origin. 

It is clear that tho subjection of classes 
was characteristic of the times which pre- 
ceded the Norman Conquest, as well as of 
those which followed it. There were serfs 
and slaves, inferior or dependent tenants, and 
military vassals on the estate of Earl Godwin, 
as well as on the estate of Earl Odo. It is 
probable that tho country folk were no better 
off,* and no worse off, under the rule of the 
descendants of William the Norman, than 
they were under that of the descendants of 
Alfred the Great. There was a change of 
masters, of landlords, but no change of 
system. It is probable that the gradual dis- 
continuance of a system under which fines 
were lefled for offences, with the alternative 
of slavery, and the gradual establishment' of 
a custom* under which outrages were deemed 
an offence against the king’s ppace, and 
punishable by his judges, may have assisted 
the process by which freemen were degraded 
from their condition, and forced to accept a 
lower status, and may even have assisted the 
counter-process by which the serf gradually 
achieved the rights of the freeman. 

When we are in view ol the actual state of 
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wbkli prevailed ia Engird when 
documeatary evidence is clear and continuous, 
loUowing lacts are obvious and universal. 
Tbere .was ah over-lord in every manor, the 
manor being generally, but not always, iden- 
tical in its toondaries with the parish. This 
over-lord might be the king, or a noble, or an 
ochtssiastic, or a corporation, or a private 
individnul* over-lord who was a subject, 
was liable to certain dues to the king, either 
fixed by custom, or granted on emergency by 
Parliament, and his estate was liable to for- 
feiture in the event of his committing certain 
offenc^ or to escheat in case he died having 
no heirs to succeed him. It was important 
Umt there should be a central authority, 
and no means were more ready and more 
certain to effect this result than to inflict the 
|)enalties of forfeiture on certain acts of dis- 
obedience or outrage. Beneath these lords 
were frea and serf tenants, all of whom had a 
sufficient amount of arable land joined to 
their rights in the common pasture, and their 
use of the wood for fattening their hogs for 
the purpose of their own maintenance and 
that of their families. The free tenants had 
to pay a rent flxed in amount, either in money 
or kind, sometimes in labour, but the amount 
pf either was unalterable ; they were masters 
of their own actions as soon as this rent was 
satisfled, or they could transfer their holdings 
and quit the manor. The serf was sometimes 
bound to a money rent. But his liabilities 
were generally in labour, though even this 
could be commuted for money from a very 
oarly period, and constantly was commuted. 
AVhen his labour was yielded, or its 
equivalent was paid, he was free to employ 
himself on his land, or for the matter of 
that, on any other tenant’s land, or on the 
lord’s land, at oxdinary wages. But he could 
not leave the manor without licence, for 
which he paid an annual sum ; he could not 
give his daughter in marriage without paying 
a fine, or send his son to school in view of 
his homing a priest, or get him made a 
monk, without similar paymonts, and when 
£is occupancy descended to his heirs, they 
paid a bn admittance, and were brought 
under his liabilities, while sometimes his ^st 
chattel, horse or ox, er article of furniture, 
was foi-feited to the lord under the name of a 
beiiot. His liabilities were not in the aggre- 
gate much more heavy than those of the free 
tenant; in some particulars they were less, for 
he was not held to any military service, but 
his condition was degraded, and he was under 
social disabilities. 

It appears that in early times, and till 1290 , 
the tenants, whether loxd or vassal, could not 
sell or alienate their estates. But they had, 
it is well known, the right of admitting sub- 
t^fiahts tp themselves, though probably tills 
r^ht was not exercM, or if exercised was 
difficult for the inferior tenant. At tiie date 
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by the statute Qmia Emptwei^ to alienate 
bis estate to another, under the condition 
the new-comer should stand in exactly 
Us position. This law made a great change, 
in that it put an end to the creation of 
new manors. Still the lord was allowed to 
admit new tenants to his own domain, serf or 
free, provided that the new tenant held on 
the same condition as the old. In effect, how- 
ever, that which was so characteristic of 
ancient tenures, ceased — the subordination of 
ranks created at the pleasure of the lord. 
Whatever distinction existed was traditional, 
and therefore ceased to be vital. It was 
certain to gradually decay. But befoi*o the 
change referred to was made by law, the lord 
was permitted to create a new kind of estate, 
the form of which was exempted from the 
later alteration. This was tho “estate tail,” an 
institution tho significance of which no one 
foresaw, as it was not employed on a large 
scale till nearly two centuries after its first 
establishment. 

Such were lay estates. They were all 
liable to obligations — tho higher, that of 
knight service, to military duties ; tho next, 
that of a socager, to rent ; the third, that of 
the serf, to labour. There were also cottagers 
who subsisted by their labour, who had a 
tenement with its garden or curtilage, and 
who had to get their livelihood by hiring 
themselves as farm servants. But vast estate 
were held by tho clergy, either secular, who 
correspond to the parochial clergy and the 
dignitaries of the Church, archbishops, bishops, 
deans, and chapters, who generally held land 
beyond the tithes with which they had ixn- 
memorially been endowed, or the monks. 
It is said that before the lleformation the 
monasteries held a third of all- the land in the 
kingdom. In theory tho clorgy were held to 
satisfy all obligations by their prayers, oy by 
divine service, as it was called, and were said 
to hold their land by free alms. But in* 
course of time, though not without violent 
struggles on their part, they were made to 
contribute by .grants to the necessities of the 
crown, through Parliament. The lands of 
tho Church were thus a fourth kind of 
tenure ; and these four kinds were practically. , 
inclusive, for another which is enuinerate^^ 
that in ancient demesne, and which consisted; 
of land which had been once the estate of the.if 
Confessor, or of the Conqueror, was possessed^ 
of certain privileges and exemptions only. 

But tho expression ** land tenure ”• may bo 
also taken to indicate the process by which 
these lands were occupied and distributed 
among the several tenants. The lord, always, 
had a manor house, in which a local 
judicature was held, the judge being tbc 
lord’s steward, and a jury, who presented 
offenders, the court leet being inhabitants of 
the manor taken frofb. all rankSi and the 
homage, of freeholders only, who registered 
the inhabitants on the court roll. Tne lord 


also poaaesaed the best land in the^ parish, 
the: water meadow->«*a.lwa 7 a of great value in a 
cohntiy where there were no winter roots and 
no artificial grasses-^and the most convenient 
lUkd fertile fields. Bach homestead also had 
its paddocks and curtila^s near the house 
and farmyard. But the piincipai part of the 
tenant’s holding was in the common arable 
fields. Here the land was ploughed in strips, 
generally each an acre in dimension, a balk ” 
or space of unploughed land being left 
between each one of these sets of strips. In 
these strips the lord, the parson, the monk, 
the farmer shared in varying quantities. On 
such land it was not easy to induce fertility, 
except by carrying manure to it, for it would 
not be possible to fold sheep on such plots, 
and folding sheep was then, as now, the best 
way in which to restore exhausted land. This 
kind of cultivation, which Mr. Seebohm bis 
attempted to trace back to very remote times, 
remained, and was customary in many parts 
of England down to very modern experience. 

The first great change in the English land 
tenures were from tl^ consequences of the 
' Black Death in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Such was the scarcity of hands 
that wages rapidly doubled, and even trebled, 
in amount. Tho serf’s labour had been 
commuted for money payments, and now the 
lord found that ho was often receiving for 
labour which had boon bis due not inoro than 
a third of its present market value. After 
trying the effect of proclamations, laws, and 
penalties, ho attempted, and, as the facts 
prove, simultaneously over England, to re- 
verse the bargain. The serfs resented tho 
action, and the tremendous insurrection of 
Wat Tyler, which involved two-thirds of the 
country and alh its most prosperous districts, 
broke out. The insurrection collapsed, but 
the serfs remained masters of the situation, 
and the tenure in villeinage was rapidly de- 
veloped into copyhold or customary tenancy. 
Within less than a century, land which in 
previous times could not have been held 
N without social degradation was freely pur- 
oba^d by nobles and gentlemen. 

The next important change came after the 
l&eat Civil War of Succession. Un to this 
entails had been very rare, and only in 
' !i^all estates. Now, however, tho landowner, 
’^^ho entered the fray and ^longedfto the 
beaten party, had to incur the risks of for- 
feiture. But an estate tail was not ijable to 
forfeiture on treason, perhaps not e^n to a 
Parliamentary attainder. Hence the|^stom 
arose of entailing tho great ^stam as a 
measure of precaution, since no om co^d 
forfeit what was not his, and the estafit)f ihe 
. desv^ndant woiild survive the miscoi^ct -of 
. his ancestors. Henry VIII. , ho wevergh^med 
^ : ; 4' statute under whi(^ entails wei||' made 

reign sanr. the vast ostat# of ^e 

\ not a lew. of thoaaibps^ng^ 


to tho secqlar deigy^ flung upon the mavMi 
in amount perhaps not less iham two^fifti^ of 
the wholelandin the Inngdom. TheiweStat^^ 
passed from the crown % grant or j^rdiase 
to a new, "and generally needy, set of pro«> 
prietors, and great distress ensu^ But there 
was no modihoation in the natiire of t^ures* 
The old divisions still pi^vailed-^hii^ht 
service, socage, copyhold, and free alm& But 
what had once been honourable had now 
become oppressive. The nobles and gentry 
would have gladly commuted their lialnlitiea 
to the crown on fair terms, and strove to- 
make a bargain with James. But tho 
scheme broke down, and the ^licy of the 
king, in exacting his extreme nghts, douht*^ 
less led to the formation of a Ftoliamentary* 
party within the House of Lords, which gave 
some weight in the struggle between Charles 
and the House of Commons. 

The Civil War between king and Farlia* 
ment developed a new kind of land tenure, 
which has continued to our own day, and has 
been tho principal instrument by which land 
has been accumulated into few hands. The 
Royalist party were, after their defeat,' in 
groat danger of ruin. They know that they 
had to bear serious and heavy fines, and they 
feared that a sentence of forfeiture might 
fall upon them. Hence they employed two 
lawyers, Palmer and Bridgman, who devised 
the stnet wtthment^ under which the ancestor 
(say tho father) was made tenant for life, 
with certain powers, and his descendants (say 
his sons) were made succeeding tenants 
tail. The conveyance, according to Black- 
stone, was of suspicious validity, and was 
certainly in contravention of public policy, 
as it practically created a perpetuity. But 
after the Restoration the two lawyers became 
crown officers, and in their administrative 
capacity gave validity to the devices which 
they had invented as conveyancers. During 
the same period the abolition of tho tenures 
in chivalry took place. The Court of Wards 
and all feudal incidents were abolished by 
resolutions of both Houses in February, 1646, 
These resolutions were repeated by an Act of 
Parliament in 1666, and confirmed by tho 
act of the Convention Parliament in 1660. 
The crown was compensated for the loss of 
its hereditary revenue from the feudal inci- 
dents by the grant of half the excise, a tax 
established by the Long Pariiament two 
years 4Rjfore the abolition of tenures in 
chivalry, and, like it, confirmed at the Resto- 
ration. 

Action has from time to time J)e6n taken 
in Parliament with the view of getting rid 
of the incidents which still bdong to ^copy- 
hold tenures, and are fbuitd to be incon^ 
venient and capricious. When this is done, 
there will be only one kind of’ tenure reoog« 
nised in England. But the power of Settle- 
ment still exists among us, and also the custom' 

primog^it^i till# lormer being to som* 
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extent dienged from ite striotoees by, late 
legislation,^ and tbe latter being threaten^ by 
several causes, among which the i^sent diffi- 
culties in which landlords and tenants stand,, 
are probably the most dominant. The dis- 
prsion of other estates will probably be 
hastened by the contingency which is far 
from remote, that that estate in matters of 
succession duties will be soon put on the foot- 
ing of personal property, t 

Haioe, Ear\^ Bitt, of TMiitutioM ; Seebohm, 
The YtUage Community; Boss, Teutonic 

ffoldinsfc; Blackstene, Commentaries; Dixby, 
Hist of Lavs of Real Property; Bronick. 
Bnplwk' Land and Landlords; (Shaw Lefevre, 
Agrarian Tenurts ; Maitland, Domesday Book]. 
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Landen, The Battle of (July 19, 1693), 
or, as it is sometimes called, the battle of 
Neerwinden, resulted in the defeat of 
William IH. by Marshal Luxemburg. By 
an adroit feint on Lidge the French general 
drew the king towards him. William 
might still have retreated, but he resolved to 
fight. The allies protected their line by a 
breastwork and a series of entrenchments, and 
a hundred pieces of cannon were placed along 
it. On the left flank was the village of Roms- 
dorff and the little stream of Landen, and on 
the right the village of Neerwinden. The 
fighting began about eight o’clock. Two de- 
sperate assaults on the village were repulsed, 
in the first of which Berwick, who led the 
French, was taken prisoner. Luxembui'g 
ordered a last attack to be made by the house- 
hold troops, which was also unsuccessful. But 
the centre and left of the allies had been 
thinned to support the conflict at Neerwinden, 
and a little after four in the afternoon, tho 
whole line gave way. William with the ut- 
most bravery arrested the progress of tho 
enemy, and made the retreat less disastrous. 
The French were victorious, but they had lost 
10,000 of their best men. Luxemburg did 
not venture to molest the retreat, and William 
soon reorganised his forces. 

Laae^ Sir Richard (6. 1684, d. 1650), 
an eminent lawyer of the reign of Charles L, 
chiefly became known by the able in 
which he conducted the defence of Strafford. 
He joined the king mi the outbreak of the 
Civil War, and on Lyttelton’s death in 1645 
was made liord Keeper. But the office was 
little more than nominal, and Lane fled to 
Holland, where, after the king’s death, he 
became Lord Keeper to Charles II. 

Laaorcost Chroniole, The, contains 
a history of England from the earliest times 
to the year 1346. It does not seetih to have 
been written at tbe abbey of Lanercost, in 
Camberland, but at Carlisle. It is a most 
valuable record of Border history, and one 

. BmolaBy the Settled Land Aet, 1882 (45 A46 
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of the most interesting of the northern 
chronicles. 

Tbe Lanercost Chrcnicls has been edited bv 
Hr. Stevenson for the Bannatjne and Maitland 
Clubs. 

Ibuifranc (^* 1005, d. 1089), Arch- 
bishop of Canterbuiy, was the son of a 
wealthy citizen of Pavia. After studying in 
various schools, ho in 1039 set up a school at 
Avranches, Normandy. In 1042 ho became 
a monk of the Benedic(ine abbey of Bee, of 
which he became prior m 1046. Soon after- 
wards he was engaged in the controversy on 
the Real Presence which Berengarius of 
iWrs had started. Brought at first into 
hostile contact with^William of Normandy, 
owing to the latter’s mandage with his’eousin, 
he subsequently became closely attached to* 
the duke. In 1066 ho became abbot of the 
now monaster)^ which William had enabled 
him to found at Caen. In 1070 he was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Canterbury. During 
the years of his priimicy, he worked closely in 
accord with William. He was able, by the 
king’s help, to gradually fill most of the 
English secs with Normans, and at the same 
time to purify and reform the national 
Church, stamping out simony and the mar- 
riage of tho clergy. One result of his policy 
w’as to bring England into closer relations 
with the Church of Western Christendom, 
and therefore with Home; but Lanfranc, 
like William, aimed at keeping up, so far as 
the altered conditions allowed, the old in- 
dependence of tho insular church, and when 
William refused to do homage to the Pope, 
and Lanfranc was summoned to Romo, he 
refused to obey. 

Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. Eccles.; Hook, Arch- 
lisHoj)# of Canterbury; Freeman, Norman Con- 
quest; Laufrauo’s Works have been published at 
Oxford in 1844. 

Langdale, Maumaduxe (5. P 1598, d, 
1661), was a gentleman of Yorkshire who 
raised troops for the king, and supported his 
cause with unwavering fidelity. In February, 

1645, he successfully relieved Ponteftect, 
and in the summer of the same year he com- 
manded tho king’s left wing at Naseby, 

After the battle he collected fresh troops, 
attempted, on the king’s directions, to relieycftVl? ^ 
Cheater. In the attempt he was utterly routed; - 
by Colonel Pointz at Rowton Heath (Sept. 

24, 1615). In the second Civil War he took '^ ‘^5 
up anns, seized Berwi(’k, and formed a corps . '• 
of English (Javaliers auxiliary to Hamilton’s 
armj' . At Preston, where his corps formed the ^ 

van, he was taken prisoner, but contrived te 
escape to the Continent. Charles 11. cmM 
him a baron, and at the Restoration hie was ; 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Yorkshire. 

Langham, Simon (d, 1876), was made 
treasurer of the kingdom in 136(>, and held 
this office till 136^8, when wasf j^motod to 
the (3iancellonffiip. In I866:he was.appointed 
to the archbRAioprio of C^t^burjs and 



resigned the Great Seal. During his primacy 
he did much to correct abuses which had 
crept into the Churxdi, but in 1368, having 
been made a cardinal, he was comx^Ued by 
the king to resign his archbishopric. He soon 
regained the royal favour, and was made 
Dean of Lincoln, though on the death of Arch- 
bishop Whittlesey, Edward refused to allow 
Langnam to be re-elected to the primacy. 

Laagport. Battle of ^uly 10, 1645). 
After the little of Hfhseby Fairfax marched 
'into the west to attack Goring’s army. On 
July 11, Fairfax, advancing from Long 
Sutton towards Bridgewater, found Goring’s 
forces strongly posted on some hills on the 
east oi liingport. The Royalists were 
defeated, driven through Langport, and 
chased by Cromwell and the horse to within 
two miles of Bridgewater. The victory 
enabled Fairfox to besiege and capture the 
Somersetshire fortresses. 

SprlgM, Anglia Eediviva ; Fairfax Corfwpond‘ 

ancx: Carlyle, CrommU; Markham, Life of 

Fairfax, • 

iMLgsidgf Tkb Battls of (May 13, 
1668), was fought near Glasgow between the 
forces of Mary Queen of Scots, who had just 
escape from Lochleven Castle, and those of 
the Regent Murray. Mary, in spite of the 
superior numbers of her army, was defeated. 

Laagtoft. PiEHRB I)E, was probably a 
canon oi Bridlington, in Yorkshire, and lived 
in the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. 
He wrote a Chronicle in the corrupt Norman- 
French of Yorkshire, the principal object of 
which was to show the justice of Edward's 
.Scotch wai‘8. 

Langtoft’s CkronicU has been published in the 

Bolls Series under the editorship of Hr. 

Wright. 

Laagton, John de (d. 1337), was Chan- 
cellor from 1292 to 1302, during which period 
he carried on suc(ie88fully the work of Robert 
Bumol. In 1305 he was made Bishop of 
Chichester, and shortly after the accession of 
Edward II. (1307) was re-appointod to the 
Chancellorship, which ho held till 1310. Ho 
at hrst supported the king, but the in- 
".' Atuation of Edward for Gaveston drove 
]Ciangton to side with the barons, and he 
^ ; - ^ one of the ordainers appointed in 
1310 to regulate the royal household and 
realm. The rest of his life seems, to have 
’ been spent in attending to the aSam of his 
bishopric. ( 

Xiatigtoil, Stephen, Archbishop Canter- 
bury (d. 1228), is supposed to have bee^ bom at 
Langton, near Spilsoy, but of his Rentage 
and early life nothing certain is knollm. He 
r, studied at the Univmity of Paris, ^ere he 
Lothaire,who, onhis 
Cation to Papal throne as Inno||Mit HI., 
r sent.: to Langton, whose reputation as a 
schdai;^^^ divine was very g^t | In t^06 


be was created a cardinal. Shortly aftm:- 
wards Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, died, and a disputed election to the 
primacy followed. The younger monks 
chose Keginald, their sub-prior, while the 
elder, and the soRragan bishops, elected John 
de Gray, Bishop of Norwich, the king's 
nominee. On the case being referred to Sie 
Pope, Innocent rejected riie claims of both 
candidates, and caused Langton to be chosen. 
The king refused to accept him, and regarded 
the action of the Pope as an unjustifiable 
interference with the rights of the king and 
the English Church. For six years (1207 — 
13), John remained obdurate, various pro- 
posals and offers were made by Innocent, 
England was placed under an interdict, and 
the king himself excommunicated, and it 
required a threat of deposition to induce him 
to yield. But, though the pfipAl nominee, 
liungton soon won the gratitude of the 
English by his opposition to the tyranny of 
John. It was he who produced the charter 
of Henry I. before the baronial council at 
St. Paul's as an indication of the claims they 
ought to make ; and all through the struggle 
for the charter ho was the soul of the baronial 


party. For a time ho forfeited the Pope’s 
favour for this opposition to the I’ope’s new 
vaasal. But his great personal influence with 
Innocent \iltimately prevailed, and the ac- 
cession of Henry HI, and the acceptance of the 
charter by the papal party restored him to 
full influence. Ho procured the recall of the 
papal legate Pandulf, and a promise that 
during his lifetime no more legates should be 
sent from Rome. Ho excommunicated the 
mercenaries and feudalists. His death, in 
1228, was soon followed by the quarrel of 
Hubert de Burgh and the king. Ho was ono 
of the ablest of the medimval archbishops. 


Roger of Wendover ; Matthew Paris ; Hook, 
Lives of the Archbishops } Stubbs, Const. HUt, 

[F. S. P.] 


Jjaasdown, Battle of (July 5, 1643). 
After the l)attle of Stratton, Hopton and the 
Cornish army were joined by the king's troops 
under Lord Hertford and Prince Maurice. 
The Parliamentary troops, defeated at Stratton, 
were^ likewise reinforedd by the army of Sir 
William Waller, who took up his head-quarters 
at Bath. Waller enti-ench^ himself at Lans- 
down, where he was attacked by Hopton's 
army^n the morning of July 6. Hopton's 
Comishmen stormed Waller's works, and 
remained masters of the field. But the 
losses of the conquerors were very great ; they 
included |[ir Bevil Grenville, “whoso loss 
would have clouded any victory," and many 
officers. Hopton himself, wounded in the 
battle, was nearly killed by an explosion of 
gunpowder the next day. Sir William Waller’s 
army was “ rather surprised and discomforted 
with the incredible boldness of the Cornish 
foot, than muqh weakened by the number 
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^un, which wai not greater than on the 
king's part/' 

Clarendon, BM. •/ th§ JUbeUi^; War* 
burton, PniMt Eup$rt» 

3«aagdowiia» William, MAiiaris of 
{b, 1737, d, 1805), was sprung on his father's 
side from the Fitsmaurices, Earls of Kerry, 
€ne of the oldest houses of Ireland ; while, by 
female descent, he inherited the name and 
fortune of Sir William Petty. ^ Entering the 
army at an early age, he distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Minden, and on the 
accession of deorge III. was appointed an 
aide-de-camp to the king. The next year, 
after representing the family borough of 
Wycombe for a few weeks, he was called up 
to the House of Peers by the death of his 
father, the Earl of Shelburne. In his new 
sphere, Lord Shelburne at once attached him- 
sw to Lord Bute, and supported the peace 
negotiations of 1762. . In the following year 
he was appointed a Privy Councillor and 
President of the Board of Trade. But in a 
very few months he deserted the government, 
and joined the Opposition under Pitt. No 
place was found for him in the Rockingham 
ministry, but on its fall and Lord Chatham's 
succession to office he was made Secretary of 
State. In 1768 the Duke of Grafton yielded 
to **the king's daily instigations to remove 
Lord Shelburne." During the long period of 
Lord North's administration, Lord Shelburne 
continued to act firmly with the Opposition, 
alike on the subject of Wilkes and the 
Middlesex Election, and on the policy adopted 
towards the American colonics. On the 
resignation of Lord North, Lord Shelburne 
rejected the urgent request of the king that 
he would form a cabinet, and refused to take 
the place which was due to the Marquis of 
Rockingham. When that nobleman did be- 
come Prime Minister, Lord Shelburne was 
appointed Home Secretary, Fox being Foreign 
Secretary ; and between these two, on Rock- 
ingham's death, ensued a disastrous quarrel, 
which split up the Whigs, and resulted in the 
Coalition. Lord Shelburne succeeded as 
Prime Minister (July, 1782J, but with only 
half of the Whigs behind him, he very soon 
had to yield to the imposing strength of the 
Coalition (Feb., 17^3). In 1784 he was 
created Marquis of Lansdowne, and for a 
time retired from active life. On the out- 
break of the French Revolution he joined the 
Opposition; but he never again regained 
his former eminent position. Lord Albe- 
marle says of him that ** his insight into char- 
acter was shrewd and generally accurate ; his 
eloquence was graceful and persuasive ; his 
knowledge of business, especially that which 
related to foreign afhtirs, was extensive." 

Chatham Comupondenee; Lord B. Fits- 
maaricA, Lift qf SheUmnu; Wslpols, Mmoirt 
of Gwrgo 111, ; Jesse, Mmoirt qf Gtorgo III, ; 
Rockingham, Mmoira: Bussell, cf Fox; 
Stanhope, H/ko/FiU ; Stanhope, BM. of Bag, 


XsMlsdowsi6i Hknby Craklbs Kuth, 

Stb Makquxs of (5. 1845), eldest son of the 
4th Marquis, was govemor-genetal of Canada 
ffum 1833 to 1888, and of India liom 1888 to 
1893. From 1895 to 1900 he was secretary 
for War, and secretary for Foreign Affairs 
from 1000 to 1905. In December, 1909, 
under his leadership the House of Lords 
refused to pass the Budget of that year before 
its approval by the country. 

Large Deolaratioii, Thb, was a nar- 
rative of Charles I.'s conduct to war is the 
S. ots, published to iustify his policy during 
the events which led to the war. It was the 
work of Walter Balcanquall, Dean of Dur- 
ham. The Scottish General Assembly, which 
met Ht Edinburgh in August, 1639k demanded 
that the king should suppress the book, and 
hand the author over to them for punishment. 

Buitoii, HUL oj Scotland, 

Largs, The Battle of (Oct. 2, 1263), waa 
.fought Detween Haco of Norway and the 
army of Alexander III. on the coast of Ayr-^ 
shire. The ground was tlorcely contested,, 
iiml, though the Soots claimed a victory, the. 
ba tic reaUy appears to have been indecisiva 

LMnraree, Th« Battle of (Nov. 1, 1803); 
was fought between the English, commanded 
bv General Lake, and fifteen of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia's disciplined battalions. I'he 
engagement was very severe and protmcted. 
•Scindia's sepoys defended their position to 
the last, and only retired when all their guna 
were captured. 

WtlUaUy Dispatches ; Mill, Hist, of India 

Gjaut Duir, Hitt, of the Mahrattas, 

Laths VI as a division of the county of 
Kent, answering to the Riding of Yorkshire, 
or ]}cBBibly to the Rape of Sussex, and corre- 
sponding, it is just possible, either to the 
original counties of the Kentish folk, or to 
th^ smaller sub-kingdomp, which were agglo-^ 
merated to make up the kingdom. 

Xatimer, Hugh, Bishop of Worcepter 
(5. ? 1485, d. 1555), was the son of a prosperous 
Leicestershire yeoman. At fourteen years p#/; 
ag*' Latimer proceeded to Clare Hall, ' 
bridge, wheie he threw himself with ocgi^ , 
spicuous emrgy into the special studieit 
affected by the favourers of the New Leank ;.; 
ing. Ho attracted the favourable rotice df' 
Thomas Cromwell, and, on finally quitting 
Cambridge, be was preferred by him to the , 
living of West Kington, in Wiltshire. By ^ 
this time Latimer had earned for himself 
no small amount of fame as an eloquent and 
telling preacher ; but the boldness with 
which he proclaimed his religions view^ and 
bis unsparing denunciations of the exiting 
ecclesiastical abuses, frequently placed him in 
portions of danger, from which it required all 
hi'' own native Mdiess, backed up by powerful 
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friends at court, to successfully exM^te him. 
In 163d, his own favour with Henry VIII., 
whose chap^n he was, together with the in- 
fluence of Thomas Cromwell, procured nis elo- 
vation to the see of Worcester. But after the 
enactment of the Six Articles Latimer was at 
once made an example of, and imprisoned for 
contumacy (1639). He was released in 1640, 
and remains in obscurity till 1646, when he 
was again 'imprisoned ; but on the accession 
of Edward Vi. he was immediately set free. 
He declined, however, to again undertake 
the responsibility of an 6pisco|)al charge, 
occupying himself instead with the more 
. congenial work of an itinerant preacher. In 
tbhj character, his popular preaching talents 
exerted a much wider and, more permanent 
induonco in the spread of his opinions than 
the most vigoious exercise of his episcopal 
authority could have done ; and there is 
no doubt that his enthusiastic missionary 
labours contributed very largely to fix the 
doctrines of the Reformation in the minds of 
the people. On Edward VI.’s death ho was 
again imprisoned, incite Tower and at Oxford, 
where attempts were made to compel him, 
with Ridley and Cranmer, to a disputation on 
the Mass. He and Ridley were martyred at 
Dxford, Oct. 16, 1655. 

Bamet, St$t, of the Reformation} Strj^, 
Cranmer; Foxe, Book of Martyrs; Froude, Sxst, 
of JEng. i L&Umer, Sermons. - 

!Latldf WiLUAH, Archbishop of Canterbury 
{A 1673, d. 1645), wfis the son of a clothier 
of Reading, educated at Reading School, and 
St. STohn’s College, Oxford. Ho was elected 
•a fellow of that college in 1693, ordained 
in 1600, and became one of the principal 
opponents of the Puritan party in Oxford. 
In the year 1605 he caused great scftndal 
by performing the marriage ot the Earl of 
Devonshire to Lady Penelope Devereux, who 
had been divorced from her husband on aocount 
'Of her adultery with the earl. In spite , of this 
he was in 1611 elected President of SI. John’s, 
made one of the king’s chaplains, and ap- 
pointed successively Archdeacon of Huntingdon 
and Dean of Gloucester. In 1621 he was 
^ifurthor promoted to the bishopric of St. 
I^David’s. King James, it is said, hesitated 
'^nsiderubly to entrust a bishopno to so 
;?jealoiis and energetic a Churchman. *‘He 
l^th a restless spirit, which cannot see when 
.things are well, but loves to toss an^' change, 
and bring matters to a pitch of reformation 
floating in his own brain.” Laud liiieame the 
hriend and spiritual adviser of Bunngham, 
and it was in order to convince the|wavering 
mind of his patron’s mother that ^ entored 
' into controversy with the Jesuit ^Ishi^ on 
: the questions at issue between tl# English 
;a&d ^man Churches. With the a^sessw of 
ijjOharles his influence increased, aflB he*^em- 
f^i^ed it to promote and proteet^m^ian 
The Commons remonstra^ a^inst 
w in 1628; but the king^|dii^ by 


promoting him to the bisb<>|>nc of LobdcAi 
(Jal 5 % 1628), and promifdng him the atoh- 
bishopric of Cantobury. But it was not 
till hiB return from accompanying the king in 
his progress to Scotland that I^ud actu^ly 
attained the archbishopric (August, 1633). 
Therefore, his activity during the years 
1628 — 33 was mainly confined to the diocem 
of London, and to the University of Oxfoiu, 
of which he was elected chancoilor in 1630. 
But his influence stretched beyond the imhere 
of his immediate action, and inspired the 
silencing of controversial preaching, the sup- 
pression of the feoffees for impropriations, 
and other important steps in the king’s eccle- 
siastical poli^. After 1633 ho was able to 
work more effectually. ” I laboured nothing 
more,” he says “ than that the external public 
worship of God — too much slighted in most 
parts of this kingdom — might be preserved, 
and that with as much decency and uniformity 
as might be, being still of opinion that unity 
cannot long continue in the Church where 
uniformity is shut out at the Church door.” 

He began by reviving the custom of metro- 
political visitation, and sending officials to 
inquire into the condition of every diocese in 
his province. All communion tables were fixed 
at file east end of the church, every clergy- 
man was obliged to conform to the Prayer- 
book, a searching inquiry took place into tho 
conduct of the clergy, and uniformity of ritual . 
was generally enforced. In the Council he 
quarrelled with Cottington and Windebank, 
raised J uxon to the Treasury, supported Went- 
worth against his enemies, and struggled to 
contend against tho influence the queen' exor- 
cised in favour of the Catholics. The new 
canons and Prayer-book, whicn the king en- 
deavoured to force on the Scots, were submitted 
to and amended by Laud. That the English 
Prayer-book was imposed on Scotland, rather 
than the liturgy prepared by tho Scotch 
bishops, was Laud’s doing. Throughout the 
two Scotch wars the archbishop, as a member 
of the Junto for Scotch affairs, supported 
Strafford in his vigorous policy. Therefore, 
as soon as the Long Parliament met, he was 
involved in the same fate, impeach^ (Dec. 

18, 1640); committed to custoay, and, after 
the articles against him had been passed by 
the unanimous vote of the Commons (Feb. 24, 
1641), impritoned in the Tower. For two 
and a half years the archbishop was im- 
priaoibd without a trial, his revenues 8eq|ues- 
trated, his goods sold, and his papers seized. 
The trial l^gan at last in November, 1643, 
the main charges being that he had endea- 
voured to subvert the laws, and overthrow 
the Protestant religion. The. judges Whom 
the Lords consulted declared th$t none of the 
charges made fell within tihe legal definition * 
of treason. But this did not save him from 
the hatred of the Presbyterians, and he was 
condemned, to death by an ordinance of both 
^Houses. Biseaeeution tookplaeeonJan. 10^ 
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1645« The purity and lofty nurposo of bis 
Ufo redeem tne intolcvanoe and Beverity with 
frhich he pursued bis aim. 

Qsxdiaeiv Httt d/ JPnir. ; Hook, ArchhUikopt of 
C0»t«r6ttry, second series, vol, vi. j Heylin, Cv- 
Pfiany* Angltctis; Le Bas, Life of Laud; Busu- 
Worth, HUdorkal CoUeotiOM, Laud's own TTorfcs 
axe coUeoted in the Library of Anglo-Oatholio 
Thedogy, [C. H. F.] 

Bvidgei The Apfaib of (1482). 
During an expediBon against England, tbe 
Scotch nobles, exasperated by tbe arrogance of 
tbe low-bom favourites and ministers of James 
III., determined to put them to death, the 
Earl of Angus o^ering to bo the one to “ boll 
the cat.” Accordingly Robert Cochrane, Roger 
Torphicben, a fencing master, Hammel, a tailor, 
iand Leonard, a shoemaker, wero seized, and 
banged over the bridge of Lauder, in the pre- 
sence of James III., who was himself taken to 
Edinburgh Castle, and placed under restraint. 
Lauder is in BerwicksMro, twenty-six miles 
from Edinburgh. 

Laudevdale, John Maitland, Duke of 
<b. 1616, di 1682), tx>mat Lethiiigton, took part 
with the Covenanters against the king, became 
one of the Scotch representatives in the West- 
minster Assembly, and commanded a Scotch 
infantry regiment at the battle of Marston 
Moor. In December, 1647, he was one of the 
Scotch commissioners who signed the secret 
treaty with the king at Carisbrooke, and took 
up arms with Hamilton and the Engagers. 
Obliged to fly from Scotland when Argyle re- 
gained power, he returned with Charles 11. in 
1650, was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Worcester, and remained in confinement till 
March, 1660. He was rewarded for his services 
by being made Secretarj' of State for Scotland, 
opposed the re-establishment of Episcopalian- 
ism in that country, and by his skilful intrigues 

S " " succeeded in overthrowing his rival 
}ton (1663). From this moment he was 
virtually governor of Scotland, which he ruled 
through Lord Rothes and Archbishop Sharpe. 
“ His great experience in affairs,” says Burnet, 
^^his ready compliance with everything that 
be thought would please the king, and hm bold 
offering at the most desperate counsels, gained 
him. such an interest with the king, tlmt no 
attempt against hinf, nor complaint of him, 
could ever shake it, till a decay of strength 
and understanding forced him to let go his 
hold. He was in his principles much against 
popery and arbitrary' government, and yet, by 
a mtal train of passions and interests, he made 
way for the former, and had almost established 
the latter. Whereas some by a smooth de- 
portment made the first beginnings of tyranny 
less discernible and unacceptable, be by tbe 
iury of bis bebaviOor heightened tbe severity 
of ids ministry, which was liker tbe cruelty 
of an inquisition than tbe legality of justice/’ 
His great object was to exalt tbe power xxf tbe 
crown, and tnougb be did not scruple to use 
the greatest seventy the .^jt^ous 


Presbyterians of Fife and tbe south-west, be 
aimed at preventing the Episcopalians from 
becoming too strong, and maintaining for tbe 
king tbe preponderance over both parties. He > 
insugatea the decree of 1669, by which a 
large number of expelled Presbyterian minis- 
ters were reinstated. He obtained for the 
king from tbe Parliament of 1660 the fullest 
possible recognition of the royal supremacy, 
and tbe control of the militia. In England 
be exercised a gieat influence as a member of 
the Privy Council, and was one of tbe persons 
to whom the king’s treaty against Holland 
was confided (1670). He was credited with 
advising the king to use the forces of Scotland 
against the English Parliament, which, with 
oSier causes, led the Commons to demand his 
removal from the king’s service (1674). The 
king created him Duke of Lauderdale in the 
Scottish and Earl of Guildford in the Englidk 
peerage (1672). In spite of all attacks he 
retained his power until the Scotch insurrec- 
tion of 1679. According to Burnet, *Hhe king 
found his memory failing him, and so ho 
resolved to let him fall gently, and bring all 
the Scotch affairs into tho Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s hands.” He died on August 4, 1682, 

Burnet, Hut. of Hia Own Time; LavAerdaU 
Papers (Camden Society) ; Burton, Hut. of 
Scotland, 

Iiawfeldt. The Battle oe (July 2, 1747), 
was one of the most important contests 
during the War of the Austrian Succes- 
sion in which British troops were engaged. 

The Duke of Cumberland took the field in 
February, while in March the bVench army, 
under Marshal Saxo, invaded the Dutch 
Netherlands. A revolution in that country 
promptly placed the Prince of Orange as 
Stadtholder at the head of the army. “Un- 
fortunately, however,” says Lord Stanhope, 

“ he wasfomid ignorant of tactics, and jealous 
of his more experienced but not less over- 
bearing bl<>ther, the Duke of Cumberland.” 

The disorganised forces encountered the 
French at Ijawfeldt, in front of Maestricht. 

The Dutch gave way and fled ; and the Aus- 
trians, on the right, remained within tbdi;,, 
fortified position. Tho brunt of tbe battle ; 
upon the British on the left. Tbe EngRpt- ,. 
horse a<lvanccd too far, and wore repiO^'^^ 
thoir commander. Sir John Ligonier, bei&^^ , 
taken prisoner. The Duke of Cumberlaii^^vv ; 
could not long maintain his ground; bis 
treat, however, was effected in good order* 

The English lost four standards, but notwitb- 
standing their repulse, they captured six, and % 
retired to a strong position behind tbe Meuse* 

The number of killed and wounded on bo^ . - 
sides was great, and nearly equal Both 
commanders showed great personid bravery. 

Stanhope, But, of Eng , ; Lecky, Bid, of Eng, ; 
Arneth, Maria Theresia, 

Lawman was tbe name of an officer of 
Danish origin, wbu ^ met with in the Five 
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Bonmglii of Mercia, and other Danidi TOrtions 
d the country. In the towns of Danish origin 
there were usually twelve lawmen, whose 
function it was to expound and enforce the 
law, and, in some cases, to act as a town 
council or governing body. In some cases 
the dignity seems to^ve ^n hereditary. 

XiftWreiiCa (Laurbxtxus), Archbishop of 
Canterbury (604 — 619), was one of the com- 
panions of St. Augustine, whom he succeeded. 
Christianity flourished in Kent during* the 
reign of Ethelbert ; but on the death of that 
king, his son and successor, Eadbald, threw 
himself into the hands of the heathen party, 
and threatened persecution. Justus and 
MoUitus fled, and it is said that Lawrence 
was about to follow their example, when ho 
was admonished by. St. Peter to remain. 
He did so. Eadbald was ro-converted, and 
Christianity became once more the religion of 
the Kentish kingdom. 

Bede, EoclMiantical Hist. ; Florence of Wor< 
oester, ChronioU} Hook, Archhiahopa of Canter- 
bury, 

liawrenOdf Sir Henry {b. 1806, d, 1857), 
obtained a cadetship in tho Bengal army in 
1821. He served in the Afghan cam- 

f aign of 1843, and obtained his majority, 
n 1846, after tho first Sikh War, Major 
Honry Lawrence was appointed British re- 
presentative at Lahore, In this capacitj”, ho 
extinguished the revolt in Cashmere, under 
Isnam-ud-deen, against tho authority of 
Golab Singh. In 1847 he retumod to 
England, for his health. In 1849, on the 
annexation of the Punjaub, he was appointed 
one of tho Commissioners of the Board of 
Government, with his brother, John Law- 
rence, and Mr, Mansel. Differing with his 
brother, he was removed to Kajpootana 
by Lord Dalhousie. He was on the point of 
proceeding to Europe, for his health, in 1857, 
but, at the earnest request of liOrd Canning, 
he assumed the Chief Commissfonership of 
Oude (l^r. 20). He saw tho discontwt at 
the now revenue settlement, and he did his 
best to remove it and restore confidence. He 
fortified, provisioned, and garrisoned Luck- 
now, US well as he could, as soon as he ;^er- 
'^eived the danger from the caste question. 
On May 19 he asked for, an^ opined, 

^reak of the Mutiny, on the 30th, his wergetic 
action repressed it, and expelled tho mutinous 
sepoys. Hearing of the fall of Cawfpore, he 
maiohed out, and attacked the army-of Nana 
Sahib, but was compelled to retrimt. On 
July 2 the enemy besieged Lucknow, and in 
the evening Sir Henry was killed byfa shell. 

Kaye, Sepoy War, > 

JattWTdilCdy John Laird MAijii, Lord 
VfJ. 1811, d, 1879), younger broth^. of Sir 
I^Menry Lawrence, was educated at. Haifey- 
and in 1829 received his nomoifttioii as 
In 1831 he was appointed ILssii^t 


to the Chief Commusiorner and Beaident aft 
Delhi In 1833 he becai^e an officiating 
magistrate and collector. In 1836 he reoeivea 
the post of joint magistrate and deputy col- 
lector of the southern divimon of Delhi. In 
1848 he was made Commissioner of the IVans- 
Sutlej Provinces. He also occasionally acted 
as Besident at Lahore. At the end of the 
second Sikh War he was appointed, with hia 
brother Henry and Mr. Mansel, Administrator 
for the Punjaub. He abolished the barbaroua 
laws of the Sikhs, and introduced the Indian 
Criminal Code. The disarmament of the 
Punjaub was effected mainly through hi» 
energy and courage. In 1856 he was made a 
K.C.B. At the outbreak of the Mutiny, he 
stamped out all signs of revolt in the Punjaub^ 
at once diverted every available soldier to 
Delhi, and raised from the military popula- 
tion of the Punjaub, troops to oppose the 
sepoys. For his share in suppressing the 
Mutiny, he was created a baronet and 
G.C.B. He then retired to England, and 
was elected a member of the Indian' Council. 
Five years later he undertook the onerous 
duty of Governor-General. On Jan. 12, 
1864, he arrived, and found India at peace. 
He devoted himself to improving the life of 
English soldiers in India. He provided for 
their moral and physical condition, for their 
religious study and improvement, and for 
sanitary reform. In 1864, in consequence of 
the ill-treatment of tho English envoy, the Hon* 
Ashley Eden, war was declared with Bhotan. 
The war was badly conducted, but the result 
was, on the whole, favourable to the English. 
In 1865 peace was concluded. In 1866 occurred 
the great famine in Orissa. The year 1867 
was remarkable for the completion of many 
railways. During the struggle between 
Shore Ali and his brothers in Afghanistan, 
Sir J. Lawrence preserved a perfect neutrality. 
At tho end of the year 1868, Sir J. Lawrence # 
returned to England. On March 27, 1869, 
ho was raised to the peerage, by tho title of 
Baron Ijawrence of the Punjaub, and of 
Grately, in the county of Southampton. When 
tho London School Board was formed, in 1 870, 
he became its first chairman. In 1879 he 
died, having to the last taken pait in the 
Indian debates in the Hbuse of Lorda 

Kaye, Sepoy War ; B. Bosworth Smitb, Life of 
Lord Lawrence. 


Leake, Sir John (b. 1656, d. 1730), was a 
celebM^d English admiral. He entered the 
navy in 1677. At tho siege of Londonderry 
he commanded the little squadron which re- 
lieved the town by breaking the Jboom at the 
entrance of Lough Foyle. Leake also distin- 


Soon after the accession of Anne he was maae 
vice-admiral (1703), his Whig politics bemg: 
greatly in his favour. After the capture 
Gibraltar Leake was left with eighteen ships 
of war for its defence. In 1705 he overtook 
and defeated Manffial Te6s5, who with tho 


French fleet, had been besieging the rock. 
Kext year he commanded the fleet of! 
Barcelona. He declined to eng^e the Count 
of Toulouse, who was blockading the town, 
although his fleet was quite as strong as the 
Fi'enchinan’s ; and was superseded by Peter- 
borough. Soon afterwards a fleet of merchant 
vessels fell into his hands. Leake succeeded 
in taking the island of Sardinia with little 
or no resistance; and in conjunction with 
General Stanhope, drove the enemy o\it of 
Minorca (1708). In the following year he was 
placed at the head of the Admiralty Board. 
\\Tien the Tory ministry came into office, 
Leake; on the resignation of Orford, became 
First Lord. After the accession of George I. 
he ceased to take any part in politics. “ llie 
admiral,” says Mr. Wyon, “ seems to have 
been one of those men, who, however brave 
in subordinate positions, seem to be para- 
lysed by the responsibility involved in a 
separate command.” 

Wyon, Reign of Queen Anne. 

Lebanon Question, The. In i860, 
broke out the quarrel between the Druses and 
the Maronites, two S 5 rrian seels, which led to 
great atrocities and cruelties on both sides. 
The Turkish governor of Damascus did not 
attempt to interfere. England and France 
therefore took strong and decisive stops to 
re^ore tranquillity in the Lebanon. A con- 
vention was drawn up, to w^hich all the great 
powers of Europe agreed, and which Turkey 
was forced to accept. Its provisions were 
that England and France should restore 
order ; that France should supply the troops 
in the first instance, and that other require- 
ments should be such as the powers thought fit. 
Lord Dufferin was sent out as English com- 
missioner, and order was soon restored. The 
representatives of the great powers assembled 
in Constantinople, then agreed that a Chris- 
tian governor of the Lebanon should be ap- 
pointed in subordination to the Sultan, and 
the Sultan had to agree. In June, 1861, the 
French troops evacuated Syria. 

Annual Register, 1860 ; Hansard, 1860—61. 

L^eds, Thomas Osbohne, Duke of (^. 
1631, d. 1712), Viscount Latimer and Baron 
Danby (1673), Earl of Danby (1674), Marquis 
of Carmarthen (1689)^, and Duke of Leeds 
(1694), was the son of Sir Thomas Osborne, of 
Yorkshire. He was elected member for York 
in 1661, and took an active part in the prosecu- 
tion of Clarendon. His official career began 
with his appointment as commissioner for 
examining the public accounts (1667), and he 
became successively Treasurer of the Navy 
(1671), Privy Councillor (1672) , and on the 
fall of Clifford, Lord High Treasurer (1674j. 
** He foimded his policy,” says North, “ upon 
the Protestant Cavalier interest and opposition 
to the French.” At home he put in force 
the laws a^nst Catholics and Dissenters, 
endeavoured to impose a non-resistance 


test on all public functionaries, and intro- 
duced a bill to give securities to the Church, 
in event of the succession of a Catholic king. 
Abroad he opposed the aggrandisement of 
France, so far ^ the king allowed him, and 
contrived to bring about the marriage of the 
Princess Mary to William of Orange (1677). 
But he corrupted the House of Commons, 
and stooped to be the agent of Charles II. in 
his bargains with Louis XIV. Tbo latter 
finding Danby the opponent of French policy, 
worked his overthrow through Ralph Mon- 
tagu, the ambassador at Paris, who revealed 
the secret despatch by which Danby, at the 
king’s command, asked payment for Eng- 
land’s neutmlity. Ho was impeached in 1678, 
and though not tried, confined in tho Tower 
till 1684. It was decided that the king’s 
pardon could not be pleaded in bar of an 
impeachment by tho Commons, and that tho 
dissolution of Parliament did not put an end 
to an impeachment. In the next reign, find- 
ing that tho measures of James II. threatened 
the Church, he allied himself with tho Whig 
lords, signed the invitation of June 20, 1688, 
to tho Prince of Orange, and secured York 
for the Revolution. Yet though he did not 
shrink from taking up anns, he scrupled to 
dec-lare James deposed, and headed the party 
which argued that tho king had by his flight 
abdicated, and that the crown had thus de- 
volved on Mary. In the discussions between 
the Lords and tho Commons which followed, 
it was mainly owing to Danby that the House 
of Lords consented to agree with the Com- 
mons, and invito William to ascend tho 
throne. Therefore ho naturally obtained a 
great position under the new government. 
Ho was appointed President of the Council, 
and became in 1690 the real head of the 
ministry; “as nearly Prime Minister,*’ says 
Macaulay, “ as any English subject could be 
under a prince of William’s character.” His 
second administration, like his first, was 
stained by systematic bribery, nor was he 
free from corruption himself. In 1696 it 
was proved that ho had received a bribe of 
5,500 guineas from the East India Company, 
and he was for a second time impeached. Hor.,i- 
escaped condemnation, and caused tho sus!^ 
pension of tho proceedings by contriving thd 
flight of the principal witness; hut though 
he retained his place for three years longer, 
he complctidy lost his power. “ Thodgh his ' 
eloquence and knowledge always secured him 
the attention of his hearers, ho was never 
again, oven when tho Tory party was in 
power, admitted to tho smallest share in the 
direction of affairs. In 1710 he made his last 
important appearance in debate in defence of 
Sachevercll, and thus explained his conduct 
in 1688.” He had, he said, a great ^are in 
the late revolution, hut he never thought that 
things ** would have gone so far as to settle the 
crown on the Prince of Orange, whom he bad 
often heard say that he had no such thoughts 
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himaelf. lliat tliey ought to. flistinguish be- 
tween resistance and revolution, for vacancy 
or abdication was the thing they went upon, 
and therefore resistance was to be forgot ; for 
had it not succeeded it had certaimy been 
reh^ion, since ho knew of no other but here- 
ditary right/^ But though he disavowed the 
principles of the Kevolution, and shrank from 
the logic of his actions, his name is insepar- 
ably associated with that event, and the part 
he played then is his best title to remtnnbrance. 
His cWacter has been very variously judged ; 
he was bold, ambitious, and unscrupulous, 
and he has been delink as **a bourgeois 
Strafford.’* 

, Bouke, Hintory of England i Hallam, Con- 
/ stitutionnl Historg; Macaulay, History of Eng- 
land; Mvmoirs Rslative to the Impeachment ofihe 
EarlofDanby. [C. H. F.] 

L66t. The court loot is one of the most 
ancient legal institutions of the realm, though 
it has now been for a long period stripped of by 
far the greater part of its powers. The right 
of holding a court of this natura — which is in 
many cases incidenl^l to the tenure of a 
manor — appears to be traceable to Anglo- 
Saxon times ; for there is no distinction to bo 
mode between the courts-leet of the Middle 
Ages and the local jurisdiction of the Anglo- 
Saxon thegn who had ‘‘Sac and Soc” in 
his own estate apart from tho general judicial 
machinery of tho hundred or the shire. The 
court Icet in theory consisted of all members 
of the jurisdiction or manor between the ages 
of twelve and sixty — oven women and servants 
being, according to some authorities, bound 
to attend ; but in practice all the upper classes, 
from carls, bishops, and barons, to monks and 
nuns, were by tho Statute of Marlborough 
oxemnted from attendance. The steward was 
hound to give from six to fifteen days’ notice 
of the projected mooting (which was to bo 
held once a year either within a montH of 
Faster or Michaelmas) to “all manner of 
persons which are resident or deeiners or owe 
* royal suit to this leet.” Proclamation having 
been duly made by tho bailiff, excus^ or 
“ essoynes ” were then made for those who were 
Aerevented from attending, and the list called 
/f^ver to ascertain the absentees who are liable 

be fined by the jury, which must conrist of 
{ jat least twelve, but may consist of more per- 
;v; sons. If it consist of a larger nuifher it is 
suflScient if twelve concur in any ^present- 
ment; and the jury of a court lew difi^rs 
from that of a court baron in that tae latter 
may be comprised of less than twelve ijetnbttrs. 
When the former has been sworn, hii fellows 
follow by threes and fours, asserting !|iat ^y 
will “ present the truth and uothing||^ut fihe 
truth.*^ Tho business of the court|is tfen 
/ imtered upon, viz., that of presenting W^s. • 
; J^.oulprits there wore two classes; (|) 

, ^f^pse offences inight t>e inquired intoMere Ifut 
by the Justices of AssiiK atvj^e 
next g4o);d^very ; (2j Offences 
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be punished as well as presented at the court, 
leet. The first class comprised petty treasons 
and felonies, counterfeiting the king’s 
seal, forging or clipping his coin, mutilation^ 

I various forms of murder prepense, man- 
slaughter, arson, dove or pigeon stealing, the 
abetment of knaves, and theft under the value 
of twelve pence. The second class included 
the non-appearance of suitors and deeiners 
(members of a frank-pledge) : neglect of any 
one being above twelve years in age to take his 
oath of lealty and fealty to the king, or to 
pay his due manorial services; annoyances 
caused to tho people of the manor by tamper^ 
ing with or xx>Uuting roads, ditches, and 
hedges. The jury might also present and 
punish notorious scolds, brawlers, and eaves- 
droppers ; those who helped in a rescue or kept 
houses of ill-fame; vagabonds and common 
haunters of taverns ; those who should adul- 
terate anything they sold, be it ale, bread, 
lime, or flax, or who should give false measure, 
or sell goods at above tho fair marTcet value. 
The jury were likewise bound to present the 
officers who had failed to do ihoir duties.— the 
constable, ale-taster, &c. ; to inquire into any 
abuse of purveyance, into questions of 
treasure-trove, abuse of commons, and out- 
lawry The court leet had likewise to see 
that there was no combination of labourers or 
tradesmen to exact excessive wages orjiricca; 
to insist on the practice of tho long-bow, and 
to prevent the playing of such unlawful games 
as dicing, carding, tennis, or bowls. The jury 
of court leet also in many manors chose and 
swore in tho bailiff, constables, ale-conners, and 
hay ward. The steward was to be considered as 
judge in a court leet, and he had the power 
to detain a stranger passing by if tho full 
complement of his jury was not made up. He> 
could likewise fine for contempt of court. 
Such wore the early powers and constitution, 
of the court leet, an institution which, after 
having been for many centuries in a declining 
condition, has now practically vanished, ex- 
cept from an antiquarian jioint of view. It 
takes its place by the side of the court baron, 
both couris originally consisting of the same 
members. Tho court leet, however, has 
always been considered by the lawyers as 
emphatically one of the king’s courts ; whereas 
the court baron had more particular charge of 
local matters, such as determining services 
and tenures, admitting new tenants, making 
new bj^ws, &c. 

J. Kitchin. Court Leet; Scrlviu. Treatiee on 
Copyhold (4th ed.), vol. ii. ; T. duuniDgham, Law, 
XHct. ; Blaokstone, Commentariea : J. Stephen, 
Commentarieet iv. j Stubbs, Const Viet 

[T.A.A.] 

Xieewaird Islands*. The. ^ In 1874 
Antigua (with Barbuda Snd J^pnda^, 
Kitts, Au^lla, M<mtserral, Kevis, Domimea,. 
and the ^^gin Islands, were formed into one 
I colony, under the title of the Leeward. Islands* 

I ^ under a govemor- 
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in-chief, residing in Antigua, the affairs of 
the various islands being administered by 
presidents. There are a Federal Executive 
Council and a Federal Legislative Council 
for the Leeward Islands, consisting of eight 
nominated and eight elective memb^. llie 
population numbers about 127,000, of whom 
5,070 are white, 23,000 coloured, and 99,000 
black. 

Legates, Papal, were the mesMngors or 
ambassadors of the Pope, the recipients of 
the formal delegation of the papal authority | 
within a given country. Before the Norman 
Conquest the presence of a papal legate in 
England was rare and exceptional. The 
earSest founders of Christianity in England 
were indeed in such close relation to the 
Popes, that there was very little need for 
other than direct intercourse with thorn. Ac- 
cordingly there is no trace of papal legation 
between the mission of John the Precentor to 
Theodore’s Council at Hatfield in 680 and the 
mission of George and Theophylact, “ to renew 
the faith which St. Gregory had sent us” 
{Anglo-Saxon Chron.^ s.a. 785) at the famous 
council of 787. During the next three cen- 
turies papal legations arc equally rare. The 
subordinate position of Nothhelm ^^praco a 
domino Eugenio Fapa^^ at the Clovosho Synod 
of 824, shows the legation invested with few of 
the dignities of later times. Under Edward the 
Confessor the mission of an envoy of Alex- 
ander II. to oountoract the adhesion of Sti- 
gand to the anti- Pope marks the beginning 
of a new period which the Conquest fiu'ther 
developed. But while admitting the papal 
delegates, and using them in 1070 to reform 
the Church on Norman lines, William 1. 
established the rule that no legato should bo 
admitted into England unless sent at the 
instance of thp king and Church. Anselm 
claimed for the see of Canterbury a prescrip- 
tive right to represent the Pope in England. 
Archbishop William of Corbeuil obtained 
from Honorius II. (1126) a formal legaline 
commission over the whole island of Britain. 
From this precedent grew the ordinary lega- 
tion of tho archbishops, which, acceptable by 
Church and nation as involving less prac- 
tical interference wit A the ordinary rtile^ of 
tho Church, was agreeable to the Pope as im- 
plying that the independent metropolitical 
juris^ction of Canterbury was tho result of 
papal delegation. The steps in the process 
are as follows: on William of Corbeuil’s 
death, Hemy of Winchester was preferred to 
TheoMd, the new archbishop, who ob- 
tained Uie legation, however, after the death 
of Henry's patron, Pope Innocent II. 

’ Henry IL for a time Roger of York 
appointed legate instead of Becket; but 
during the quarrel Becket received tho dele- 
gation. The next two archbiiAops were ap- 
point^ legates, thou^ Longchamp of Ely 
oncceMod Bald^, ^ latter w^ on 
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crusade, and Hubert Walter had to give up 
the title on the death of Celestino III. The 
surrender of John gave opportunities for 
extraordinarv foreign legates, such as Gualo 
and Pandulf, who almost ruled England in 
the minority of Henry III.; but Langton 
obtained their recall, and the appointment of 
himself as legaius natuSf and a promise that 
in his lifetime no other legate should be sent. 
Henceforth the Archbishops of Canterbury 
wore regularly recognised as ordinary legates. 

In 1352 Thoresby of York acquired tho 
same privilege for the northern province, 

Tho suspension of Chichele by Martin V. 
because he could not ge^t the Statute of Pro- 
visors repealed, seems not to have been recog- 
nised ; and Beaufort of Winchester’s special 
delegation did not superaedc the ordinary 
jurii&iction of Canterbury. But legati missis 
legati a latere were still sent upon occasion. 

Tho missions of t)tho and Othobon, and of 
Guy, Cardinal Bishop of Sabina, are good, 
instances during Henry lll.’s time. Wolsey 
combined with his small ordinary jurisdiction 
as Archbishop of Y ork an extraordinary com- 
mission as legate, w’hieh became the excuse 
for his overthrow, and for the abolition of a 
powder which, from tho days of the Statute of 
Preemunire^ can hardly be said to have had any 
legal basis in England, however conformable 
to the general ecclesiastical biw. Nothing 
but Iho compromise of the tegatnu natua made 
tho position of the legate tolerable to tho 
national feelings of England. It involved sk 
subordination to an alien jurisdiction antago- 
nistic to the imperial claims of the Enghsh. 
(Tow’n. One of Ihc earliest steps of the Re- 
formation was to ignoie the claims of the' 
papal legates. The mission of Campeggio in 
1529 was, but for the revival of the ordinary 
legation of Cardinal Pole and his superses- 
sion by Pt‘to, the last instance of papal lega- 
tion in England. 

Stubbs, Count, Ui$l.; Collier, ChurcK Hiti, 

[T. F. T.] 

IietffifO, Henry IIilt.kon {b. 1708, d, 1764), 

was the son of the Earl of Dartmouth. He 

became Lord of tho Admiralty in 1746, and,';% 
Lord of the Treasury in 1 747. In the foUGW^^i ' 
ing year he wtw appointed envoy extra-^,'.-. 
ordinary to the court of Berlin, and in 1749’ yll: 
became Treasurer of the Navy. In 1764 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, but in ’ 
1755 he rebelled against Newcastle, refusing 
to sign the Treasury wuixants necessary for • 
carrying tho treaty for the Hessian sub- 
sidy to a conclusion. He was accordingly 
dismissed. He again assumed oflBce as Sem- 
tary of State, in 1766, but was dismissed in 
the following year, to be shortly afterwards 
reinstated as Chancellor of the Exche<iuer ; ho 
was, however, dismissed in 1761,e^ing to a 
quarrel with Bute. He continued, until his 
death, to adhene to l^itt in politics, although 
l^gnd by no ties of friendobio.. 


Legion Xemorial, The (1701), was a 
Whig pamphlet, written to express the public 
disgust at the treatment by the Commons of 
the Kentish petitioners. It is supposed that 
its author was Daniel Defoe. The pamphlet 
takes its name from its concluding words, 
“ our name is Legion, and we are many.” Its 
language is extremely violent, and it contains 
not only questions of national politics, but also 
a bitter attack on the Unitarians, and on John 
Howe, a speaker against the Kentish Petition. 
It accurately represented the temper of a largo 
section of the population. The Whigs were 
delighted, and the Tories infuriated with it. 

Legislation. There was little legis- 
lation, or formal enacting of new laws, before 
the Norman Conquest. The unwritten customs 
and rules of law that the Angles and Saxons 
had brought to Britain were, from time 
to time, authoritatively declared, revised, 
■amended, added to, adapted to the advancing 
experience of the race, or even reduced to 
•crudely constructed podes ; and the result 
was called after the king by whom or at 
whose instance, the task h^ been undertaken. 
"This moderate measure of legislation would 
.seem to have regularly been the joint- work 
of the king and witan ; the successive issues of 
laws profess to have boon made either by tho 
king and his witan, or by the king ** with his 
•witan,” or “with the counsel of his witan.” 
Indeed Alfred tells us that to his laws tho 
’Consent of his witan was given; and tho 
language of more than one ordinance of 
Dthelrod II.’s reign states tho authority of 
the witan alone. Mr. Kemble would rather 
“assert that they possessed the legislative 
power without tho king, than that he possessed 
it without them.” We may perhaps assume 
that their practical importance to this function 
varied witn the character of the king. Very 
few laws were made in the reigns of the 
Norman kings. But in the making of those 
iew the sovereign’s will is believed to have 
been the sole effective force ; the voice of the 
great and wise of the kingdom declined into 
on influence merely—perhaps into less. Yet 
was seldom ignored; the charters and 
" ordinances of William I. and Henry I. 

■ generally express tho counsel or concurrence 
in some form of the higher clergy and barons, 
though it is likely that their approval was 
often taken for granted. The tendency, how- 
ever, of the succeeding reigns was to make 
the share of the Great Council in the work 
more and more of a reality. Even thf stroojg- 
wUled Henry II. was careful to gain its 
assent to the assizes or constitutions ine drew 
up. And this tendency grew until t^is b^y 
was recognised as a co-ordinate poi^r with 
; the king in this province. In on# or two 
V Jnstances, indeed, notably in that of Magna 
C Cterta, what now pass for laws wei^ remly 
concluded between conflictinjf parfies 
in As yet the only part tip 


had in legislation was to hear and obey the 
laws that were declared to them by sheriffs or 
itinerant justices. “ Legislative action,” says 
Bishop Stubbs, “ belonged only to the wise, 
that is, to the royal or national council.” The 
incorporation of the Commons with this 
council was necessarily followed by the con- 
cession to the representatives of the people 
of a right to a share in this action. But not 
at once to an important share. First their 
participation was either deemed unnecessary 
or assumed; then it was admitted to be 
essential to the repeal of a law ; next, laws 
were enacted on their petition ; and for some 
time this last remained the usual practice. 
During the fourteenth century the right 
of the Commons to present petitions and 
receive answers to them tended steadily to 
become the exclusive basis of legislation. 
There were exceptions, certainly — more than 
once a petition to the clergy led to the 
framing of a statute ; but the regular course 
was for the king to ordain the law at the 
request of the CommoA, and with the assent 
of the Lords. And to several laws even 
tho a8ae?it of the Commons is stated. But 
the Icing was still largely in fact, as in 
form he has always been, the author of all 
legislation; and the statutes that he caused 
to be framed on the petitions of Parliament 
were otten inadequate, evasive, or useless. 
To make sure of tho fulfilment of their 
desires, therefore, Parliament, towards the end 
of Henry VI. *8 reign, adopted the practice of 
proceeding by bills which could not be altered 
without their sanction, but might originate 
in ojther House, or even with the king. The 
method of petition was not altogether aban- 
doned; but its use became rare, except in 
private legislation. And already in the 
fifteenth century the course of procedure was 
substantially what it is now- The throe 
readings, the going into committee, the pro- 
posal of amendments, were ostablished forms 
at least before the century ended. Then, too, 
the enacting clause of statutes had taken its 
final form— “ be it enacted by the king, our 
sovereigjn lord, by and with the advice of the 
lords spiritual and temporal and commons in 
this present parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same.^ The language of 
our legislation has varied. It was generally 
English, hut sometimes Latin, before the Oon- 
.^uest^was almost exclusively Latin from 
the Conquest till the IMad Parliament, when 
French made its appearance. French did not 
at once drive out Latin; but became the 
fashion in Edward I. ’a reign, %nd almost 
universal after it. But ever since 1489 our 
laws have been written exclusively in English, 
French, however, still lingers in a few phrases ; 
le roy le vadt is the expression of the royal 
assent, and U roy imisera would be the form 
of royal refusal if such could now be given. 

Stubbs, CMMt. Sist, ; May, Law and Praeties of 
ParlUmant TJ. R.] 
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XieiOMlt^r, Thb Earldom of, which had 
been held from early in the, twelfth century 
by the Norman hinudy of Beaumont, passed 
in 1207 to Simon of Montfort, the crusader, 
who was son (or, as some accounts say, 
husband) of Amicia, sister to the last Beau- 
mont earl. Simon, however, seems never to 
have enjoyed more than the title, and when 
he died, nis eldest, son, Amalric, was well 
content to surrender his rights to his next 
brother, Simon, the famous national leader, on 
whose death at Evesham, in 1265, all his 
honours became forfeit. Nine years later the 
earldom was granted to Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster, and followed the fortunes of that 
title until the death of Henry, Duke of Lan- 
caster, in 1361, when the honour of Leicester 
descended to William, Count of Holland, 
huBba,nd to this prince’s elder daughter and 
co-heiress, and then to John of Gaunt, who 
married the second daughter. It does not 
appear that William of Holland ever bore the 
title of earl; but John of Gaunt is at least 
once so styled, and in the person of his son, 
Henry of Bolingbroke, the honour was merged 
in the crown. In 1563 the earldom was 
granted to Sir Robert Dudley, younger son 
of John, Duke of Northumberland; he died 
without legitimate issue in 1588, and the 
title became extinct. In 1618 it was granted 
to Sir Robert Sydney, Viscount Lisle, in 
whose family it continued until its extinction 
in 1743. In the following year Thomas 
Coke, Baron Iiovel of Minster Lovol, was 
created Earl of Leicester, but died in 1759 
without surviving issue. In 1784 George 
Townshend, son of George, Viscount Towns- 
hend, was created earl of the county of 
Leicester, but on the death of his son in 1855, 
this title also became extinct. Meanwhile, 
in 1837, Thomas William Coke, a great- 
nephew of the Thomas Coke above named, 
was ennobled by the singular style of Earl of 
Ijcicester of Holkliara, co. Norfolk. This title 
still exists. 

Zieicester, Simon de Montfort, Earl 
OF. [Montfokt.] 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of 
1532, 1588), was the fifth son of John 
Dudley, Duke of IjTorthumberland. Impli- 
cated to some extent in the schemes of liis 
father, he was for some years in disgrace, but 
was ultimately restored in blood by Mary. 
In 1549 he married Amy (or Anne) Robsart, 
daughter of a Devonsnire gentlemen, and 
is said to have procured her murder at 
Cumnor (1560). The charge cannot bo 
absolutely proved ; but she certainly perished 
at a time most convenient for Dudley’s 
ambition. The probable truth is, as Mr. 
Froude points out, that she was murdered 
by some one who wished to see Dudley 
married to Elizabeth. Ho had not been 
long about the court before his hand- 
some appearance won him the favour of the 


queen, whose relations with her sweet 
Robin ’* were so peculiar as to lend colour to 
the worst representations of her enemies, 
though the rumoum were probably ground- 
less. The queen’s fondness for Dudley, 
whom, in 1564, she created Earl of Leicester, 
caused his marriage with her to be regarded 
CM a matter of certainty. But Elizabeth, fond 
SM she was, preferred that **at court there 
should be no master, only mistress.” The 
bitter enemy of Cecil, whom he regarded us 
his rival in influence over the queen, Leicester 
was continually trying to deprive him of his 
office, but without success. His arrogance 
and his influence over the queen made 
Leicester an object of almost universal de- 
testation ; and the probability of his mar- 
riage with Elizabeth called xorth the most 
violent opposition. When the queen, in 
1502, believed herself to bo dying, she named 
the etirl as Protector of the realm ; and the 
following year, though she would not marry 
him herself, proposed him as a suitor for the 
hand of Mary Queen of Scots, that he might 
tlms, perhaps, after all, obtain the throne of 
l^ngland. It was long, however, before 
Leicester gave up all hope of an alliance with 
the queen ; and ho was one of the most deter- 
mined opponents of the projected marriages 
with the Duke of Anjou and Charles of Austria. 
About the year 1567, Ijoicestcr assumed the 
rS/e of head of the Puritan party, partly 
out of chagrin with the Catholics, who re- 
fused him support, and as a means of check- 
mating his enemy Cecil. Twenty years later, 
when in the Netherlands, he gained many 
supporters amongst the Reformers by his pre- 
tence of sincere Protestantism. In 1578 he 
scK.retly married the Countess of Essex, and 
incurrefi the severe displeasure of the queen, . 
who still retained her partiality for her 
favourite. In 1582 Elizabeth again quarrelled 
with him ; but a reconciliation was effected, 
and, in 1585, he obtained the command of tho 
English troops in the Low Countries ; though 
his appointment only served to brin^ out his 
incapacity to fill a responsible position. On 
his arrival at Flushing, Leicester was offered 
and accepted the post of governor by thq 
►States, a fact which again provoked the anget^*^' !’ 
of Elizabeth, who declared that the earl and 
the States had treated her with contompV ; 
Before Lucester returned to England, toward^ .V 
the end of 1586, he had managed, “ with 
spicuous inc4ipacily,” to throw everything : 
into confusion, and to bring the Low Countries 
to the verge of ruin. Notwithstanding this, 
the States again offered him the government, / 
and he went ba<;k with supplies of men and 
money in 1587, though he only retained his 
post a few months. The following year, in 
spite of the incapacity he had displayed as a 
general, the command of the English army was 
entrusted to him during the alarm of the Spanish 
invasion; and he was about tu*be created 
Lieutenant-General of England and Ireland 



when he ^ed of a fever (Sept. 4, 1588). Hie 
character is that of an aniUtious and nnseru- 
puloos courtier. “ He combined in himself, 
aays Mr. Froude, the worst qualities of both 
sexes. Without courage, without talent, 
without virtue, he was the handsome, soft, 
polished, and attentive minion of the Court.*’ 
Stowe; Strype, ylnnaZs, ^o.; Fronde, 0/ 
jBng , ; Lingazd, /iisl, of Eng. ; Sanke, Hist, of 

Sing. [F.S.P.] 

Ldiffll, Thomas (d. 1601), a supporter of 
the Ean of Essex, formed a plot to obtain his 
release by seizing the person of the queen. 
It is said that the discovery of Leigh’s inten- 
-tion caused Elizabeth to sign the death war- 
rant of the earl without delay. 


Ijaightoii, Alexanueh {h. 1568 F d. 1649), 
a Scoten divine, filled the chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh from 1603 to 1615. 
In 1629 he published two works, one entitled 
ZionU FUay the other The Looking-glass of the 
Holy War^ in which he violently attacked the 
bishops, counselling the Parliament to smite 
them under the fifth rib,” and spoke of the 

r an as a Oanaanitd and an idolatress. For 
he was sentenced by the Star Chamber to 
have his nose slit, hie c^it, be publicly 
whipped, and imprisoned for life. In 1640 ho 
was released by the Long Parliament, and 
made keeper of the state prison at Lambeth 
Palace in 1642, 


Lemstar, The Kihodom and Phovince 
OP, as far as can be gathered from the Irish 
legends, was first colonised by the Firbolgs, a 
number of tribes of British or Belgian origin, 
and after they had been defeated by the 
Tuatha D6 Dananns, it was the starting point 
from which the Milesians (Gauls or Spaniards) 
overran the country. When their leader Eri- 
mon divided the country he is said to have 
given Leinster to Orimhthann, a descendant 
of the Firbolgs, which race formed the bulk 
of the population. About the time of the 
Christian era Leinster was occupied by a 
number of kinglets, but Tuathal Tecdiinar, 
who was a member of the dominant tribe, 
the Scoti, broke their power, imposed upon 
them a fine known as the “boromean,** orcow- 
^|ribute, and took a portion of their ternary, 

' ^ sacred hill of Tara, to form, with 

;;^iidditiOns from the other kingdoms, the over- 
king’s kingdom of Meath. His ^ndson, 
Conn the hundred battles,” however, had 
little hold on the country, and theo^King of 
Leinster joined Mug of Munster in a i$ctonous 
struggle against the ovtr-king. At She time 
of the mission of St. Patrick (432 a. 4^.) Lein- 
ster, which comprised the present cemtiee of 
Wexford, Wicklow, Carlow, Queen’if Comity, 
mrtsof Kilkenny, King’s County, |^id |fil- 
f dare, toother wdth the part of coun^ Huklin 
ox the Liffey, had been consoli<j|i^ mto 
' dpe kingdom under the Maelmoidasl^r llluc 
Murroughs. It had already been jjtor1^|fily 
to Ghristiafiity by Pallad|p(. |pxe 


I Leinster kings seem to have been pmcticielly 
I independent dt Ae over-kings of the Hui- 
I Neill d^maaty (438 and onwaw), and in 681 
they obtain^ an abolition of the borb- 
{ mean ” tribute, at the instance of St. Moling, 
From time to time, however, their country 
was invaded from Meath, and terrific defeats 
inflicted upon them, llie country suffered 
also from the ravages of the Northmen and 
Banes, the latter of whom took* from them a 
considerable district round Dublin (about' 850). 
In 984 the Kings of East and West Leinster 
had to submit to Brian Born, King of Munster, 
who thus became ki^ of the southern half of 
Ireland. With the aid of the Danes of Dublin, 
Leinster attempted in 1000 to cast off his 
yoke, but the ^es were completely defeated 
at Glen Mama. Maelmorda was placed on the 
throne by Brian as sole king, but promptly 
began to intrigue afresh with the Danes against 
him, and was in consequence met by the com- 
bined forces of Brian Boru and Malachi, King 
of Meath. The battle of Clontarf (1014) re- 
sulted in the utter overthrow of the Kings of 
Leinster and Dublin. It was not long, how- 
ever, “^fore the kingdom I’ecovered, and by 
the middle of the century wo find Diarmait 
(Dermot), King of Leinster, driving out the 
Danish King of Dublin, and his son Mur- 
clmd (Murtough), making the Isle of Man 
tributary ; but these acquisitions were not 
long retained. Dermot’s great-grandson, 
Dermot MacMurrough, having been deposed 
bemuse of his treacheries and cruelties, re- 
paired to Henry II. in Aquitaine, and obtained 
permiwion to raise forces in England against 
Roderick O’Connor. Hence began the Anglo- 
Neman invasion, which -speedily resulted in 
the conquest of the coast towns, and victories 
over the tribes, into which it is unnecessary 
to enter here. On the death of Dermot in 
1171, StroDgbow, who had married his only 
child Eva, claim^ the kingdom of Leinster, 
and his heiress transferred the claim to her 
husband, William Marshal, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who left five co-heiresses. These ladies 
all married English nobles, whose descendants 
drew their rents, and lived away in England, 
the estates eventually becoming forfeited to 
the crown under the .statute against absentees. 
Large tracts of land were also givtn by Dermot 
to others of the invaders, and these grants 
were confirmed by Henry on his visit to Ire- 
land in 1 1 72 . Thus the Leinster Fitzgeralds 
held ky subinfeudatim under the De vescis, 
Earls of Kildare, the descendants of one of 
Strongbow’s daughters, until in the reign of 
Edward I. the De Vesci estates were forfeited, 
and bestowed on the Fitzgeralds, who soon 
became of great importance as Earls of Kil- 
dare (1316) and Dukes 6f Leinster. Ihey 
maintained a long and arduous struggle wila 
the Irish tribes, the MacMuriroughs and the 
O’Tooles, who often confined them to their 
walled towns. In 1399 Richard II. came to 
the assistance of the English Pale, but the 
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MacMurroughs evaded battle, and be bad to 
jretixe ; Kildwe, and the coi^ti^round Dublin, 
>ae now all that was left m Leinster to the 
This state of affairs did not mend 
imUl the reign of Henry VIII., when a double 
policy of coercion and conciliation was pur- 
fined with some success ; the Geraldines were 
cruibed; the estates of absentee landlords 
were confiscated: . MacMurrougb, who now 
took the name of Kavanagh, the represen* 
tative of King Dermot, was pensioned, and 
the other chieftains won over, their loyalty 
being, secured by gifts of confiscated Church 
landa Under Mary, Gerald of Kildare was 
restored to his earldom, and the districts of 
Leix and Offaly were planted with English 
colonists, becoming Queen’s County and 
King’s County respectively. During the 
reign of Elizabeth Leinster suffered compaxia- 
tivoly little in comparison with Ulster and 
Munster, the scenes of the O’Neill and Des- 
mond rebellions, though there was continual 
war then between the Geraldines and Butlers. 
In this reign the old kingdom of Meath was 
added to Leinster, together with Louth, for- 
merly a part of Ulster. James I., true to his 
jwlicy of governing Ireland by English ideas, 
determined to effect the Plantation of Leinster. 
By means of a commission to inquire into 
defective titles, he despoiled the natives, and 
even the Anglo-Irish, of large portions of their 
lands, which were transferred to undertakers,” 
who speedily formed a new Irish nobility. 
Charles I. declared large districts of land in 
Wicklow and Wexford to bo forfeited to the 
crown, but such was the outcry against the 
proceeding that it had to be abandoned. When 
Cromwell repaired to Ireland, in order to sub- 
due the robelliou which had broken out in 
1641, his stern displeasure fell heavily upon 
Leinster, and the massacres of Droghei^ and 
Wexford went far to break all further oppo- 
sition. In the settlement that followed, the 
Irish Catholic gentry were transported across 
the Shannon, and their lands given to Crom- 
wellhui soldier's, and adventurers who had 
advanced money, but after the Restoration 
about one-third of their estates were restored 
to the dispossessed Catholics. The last great 
Irish land settlement — that which followed 
the Treaty of Limerick (1691)— resulted in a 
further forfeiture of Catholic property, but it 
did not affect Leinster so much as the other 
provinces of Ireland, and its history as a sop- 
rate province may be said to have ended with 
the Evolution. 

Keating, Hitt. 0/ Ireland; Prenderaast, Crom- 
lottlion SettUment} Carte. Life of the Duke of 
Ormonde; Froude, Hitt, of Eng. ; Haverty, Hist 
^ Ireland; Cusack, Hist, of the IiHeh Nation; 
King, Eetatei of the Proteetante of Ireland under 
Jame$ XL; Walpole, The Kingdom of Ireland. 

[L.C.S.] 

L6ilist0]^ Jambs, Dukb of, 20th Earl of 
Kild^ (rf. Nor. 10, 1773), ^ in 1747 ipade 
Marquis of Leinster in t^ Englii^ parage, 


in 1761 he became Marquis of Kildare, and 
in 1766 Duke of Leinster in the Irish peerage. 
Individually the most powerful and popular 
nobleman in Ireland, he refused to act with 
any other party. Hence it was that he only 
once was Lord Justice. In 1769 he joined 
the Patriots, as they called themselves. He 
raised and commanded the first re^ment of 
Volunteers ; when the trade restrictions were 
taken away he refused to embarrass the go- 
vernment, but again took the lead against 
them after the Mutiny Bill had been pssed. 

He was one of the deputation to the Prince of 
Wales with the Regency Bill signed 
the “ Round Robin,” but refused to recede 
from that engagement; in consequence he 
lost the Mastership of the Rolls. He was 
father of Lord IJdward Fitzgerald. 

Xieith, the port of Edinburgh, was burnt 
by Hertford, May, 1644. It was afterwards 
held by the queen regent, IVIary of Guise, 
and a French garrison against tne Lords of 
Congregation, and in 1560 was besieged by 
a combined force of Scotch and English. In 
1571 it was held by the party of James VI., 
who nearly fell into the hands of Lord Both- 
woll here in 1594. During the ascendancy of 
Cromwell it was occupied by Lambert and 
Monk. In 1715 it was for a time in the hands 
of the Jacobite insurgents. 

Lennox, EsmIS Stuakt, Duke of {d. 
1583), the son of John d’Aubign5, captain of 
the Scots Guard in France, and the nephew of 
Matthew, Earl of Lennox, came to Scotland, 
1579, where his polished manners soon re- 
commended him to the favour of James VI., 
who created him Duke of Lennox, 1581, having 
previously made him Governor of DumbaHon, 
captain of his guard, and Earl, of Lennox. 
Hated by the Scotch nobles as a foreigner and 
a favourite, Lennox sought to increase his 
popularity by becoming a Protestant, and to 
secure his power by the ruin of Mortem. 

Ho became an object of dread to Elizabeth, 
who imagined that he would set himsdf to 
draw closer the cbnncction between Scotland 
and France. Hurled from his high position 
by the Raid of Kuthven, Ijonnox was 
polled to return to France, where he dilP- ;’ 
at Paris, May, 1583. He is said, in q;>it6^iP> 
his vanity and love of ostentation, to 
been a “ gentle, humane, and candid • ’ mani^l^/. 

Lennox, Matthew Stuakt, Eakl of 
1571), was a member of the French house of 
D’Aubigne. On his marriage with the daugh* 
ter of the Earl of Angus and Que^ Margareti^?^ 
he joined the party of Henry VIII. in^cot-" ^ 
lana, but subsequently threw him over at ' 
same time as the Assured Lords* He, was! the 
father of Damley, on whose murder he endea* 
voured without avail to bring Bothwell 
justice, for he dared not appear at the trial as 
his accuser. In 1667, on Mary’s abdication, he 
was appointed one of the council of regency^ 
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and the following rear collected evidence 
a^inst the Queen ox Scots at the York com- 
mission. In 1570 he was elected regent of 
Scotland) and at once attacked and took the 
castle of Dumbarton) one of the strongholds 
of Mary’s party. He was mortally wounded 
by a bullet in a fray at Stirling in September) 
1571. 

Lenthall) William (5. 1501) d, 1662)) 
was called to tho bar in 1616, and, having 
a considerable practice) and being a member 
of an ancient county family, was chosen 
Speaker of the Long Parliament in 1640. 
He doep not appear to have been equal to 
^his important position, though on the 
attempted arrest of tho Five Members by 
the king (Jan. 4, 1642), he showed con- 
siderable spirit. In 1643 the Parliament 
made him Master of tho Rolls, and in 1646 
one of the Commissioners of the Great Seal, 
in 1647) fearing the mob which attempted 
to overawe Parliament, he withdrew to tho 
army, but soon after returned and resumed 
his office of Speaker, which he continued 
to hold down to the«expulsion of tho Long 
Parliament in 1653. In the Parliament of 
1654 he was again chosen Speaker, and in 
1656 was made one of Cromwell’s House of 
Lords, having taken a prominent part in favour 
of the Protector’s assuming the title of king. 
On the Restoration ho was deprived of his 
judicial office, but was one of those who 
received the king’s pstdon. He thereupon 
retired into private life, and to the end 
remained unmolested by the new govern- 
ment. 

I Fox, Judaea of England, 

ljeofnc(d. 1057) was tho son of Leofwine, 
Earl of Mercia. In 1017 he was appointed by 
Canute Earl of Chester, and soon after suc- 
eeedod his father in tho earldom of Mercia. 
On the death of Canute Loofric supported the 
claims of Harold. During the reign of 
Edward the Confessor Leofric occupied a 
middle position between the foreigners and tho 
party oz Godwin, and in 1051, when matters 
,had come to a crisis, he prevented the outbreak 
of civil war by mediation. He died in 1057, 

> was succeeded in his earldom by his son 
Sifgar. Leofric and his wife Godgifu (the 

7!!,*ll»ady Godiva’* of legend) were csjpeciully 
(^ebrated as builders of churches and monas- 
teries, chief among them being the great 
minster of Coventry. [Coventky.] 

Florence of Worcester, Chronicle; lE^reexnon, 
^ Norman Congueet, vol. ii. ■ 

]jW0fwixi6 (^* 1066) was the fifth, son of 
Earl Godwin. Rrobahly in 1057 he was ap- 
pointed to an earldom, which incluaed the 
shires of Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, ' Ess^, 
Hertford, and Buckingham. He was plain in 

! 1,1 the battle of Hastings. i; t 

laoslie, David (d, 1682), nephew ^ Alepf- 

; Vundet Leslie, Earl oi Leven (q.v.), an^n even 

> Ulore pble commander) accompanied unkfle 


to England (1644) in the capacity ji major- 
generd. Ho was present at the battles of 
Marston Moor and Kaseby, and in 1645 
defeated Montrose at Philiphaugh. In 1650 
ho was opposed to Cromwell) who defeated 
him at Dunbar, and in the same year was 
taken prisoner at Worcester, and sent to the 
Tower, where he remained until the Restora- 
tion. He was made Lord Newark by Charles 
II. in recognition of hie services at Worcester. 

ZieBlie, Norman, Master of Rothes, was 
one of the Scotch commanders at the battle 
of Anenun. In 1546 he murdered Cardinal 
Beaton in the castle of St, Andrews, where he 
was himself captured by a Frenoh force 
(1547), and sent to the French galleys as a 
heretic ; he subsequently escaped. 

Lethington, William Maitland of, 
son of Sir Richard Maitland, well known as 
an able and inscrutable politician at an 
early ago, for some years played an 
almost continuous part in the history of 
Scotch politics, and in 1558 was appointed 
Secretary of State to Queen Mary, and was 
continually employed as her envoy to the 
English court. Although he joined the Lords 
of Congregation, he was nevertheless in 
favour of extending toleintion to tho queen 
as to her religion; in 1665 he vehemently 
opposed the maniage with Darnley, and 
a year later persuaded the queen to sue 
for a divorce. After Darnley’ s murder he 
accompanied Mary to Seton in Haddington- 
shire, but deserted her on symptoms of 
danger appearing in 1567, and joined tho 
Confederate Lords on Mary’s captivity in 
England. However, ho openly joined her 
party, and in 1669 was arrested and sent to 
Edinburgh as one of Darnley’s murderers, 
but was acquitted, and resumed his office 
of Secretary of State, and remained faithful 
to Mary until tho surrender of Edinburgh 
Castle placed him in the hands of his enemies. 
Ho poisoned himself, May 1573. His policy 
w'as characterised by a craft and depth that 
made him no bad match for the astute Cecil, 
hut his whole course of action is steeped in 
mystery as to ittfbiotive and its end. 

leonographia Scotica; Burton, Hist, of Scof- 
land. 

Levellers was the nhme given to an im- 
portant party during the period of the Com- 
monwealth. Early in 1647 a considerable 
ultra-]}^ublican sect appeared in the New^ 
Model Array, especially among the Adjuta- 
tors. The rejection of the Aiyny Froposais by 
Charles I., and the increasing hostility dis- 
played by the Commons towards the army, 
furthered* the spread of such opinions, and 
many of the soldiers distrusted Cromwell 
himself on account of his toO lenient treat- 
ment of the king, and their distrust produced 
the mutiny of N^ov. 15. [Adjutatoks.] 

A more formidable outbreak took place early 
in 1649. Lilburne, and those who thought 
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trith him» coiuddmd the existing Bepublic 
too aristociatic, and Httle better jhan the 
monarohy to which it had succeeded. In two 
pamphlets, Hew Chaim JDUeoveredy 

and The Sunting rf the Feme (i.e. the army 
magnates) /rom Newmarket and Triploe Heath 
to Whitehall hp Five 8mdU BeagUoy Lilbmue 
demanded that the council of state should be 
dissolved and the manag^ent of public affairs 
• should be given to parliamentary committees 
of short duration ; that greater liberty of con- 
science and of the Press should be permitted ; 
that a new and reformed parliament should 
speedily come together, and the Self-denying 
Ordinance revived. Lilbume and three other 
of the more conspicuous Levellers — Overton, 
Walwyn, and Prince— were arrested and 
brought before the Council ; they were com- 
mitt^ to the Tower. On April 25 a mutiny 
broke out among a troop quartered in Bishops- 
^te, who refused to obey an order to leave 
London. But Fairfax and Cromwell came 
up quickly and crushed the rising; fifteen 
mutineers were tried bycourt-martid, and one, 
Lockyer, was shot in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
More formidable risings took place in various 
parts of the country. A Captain Thompson 
with two hundred troopers rose in revolt at 
Banbury, issuing a manifesto, but he was 
overpowered by his colonel. From Salisbury 
a thousand insurgents marched towards Lon- 
<lon ; they were surrounded by Cromwell at 
Burford and surrendered, and the very danger- 
ous military Levelling movement was over. 

Before this, another and more harmless 
Levelling movement had been defeated. 
Some thirty men met on St. Margaret’s Hill 
and St. (Jeorge’s Hill, near Cobham in Surrey, 
where they digged the ground and sowed 
it with roots and beans.” They were dis- 
persed, and their leaders brought before the 
Council. There one of them, Everard, de- 
clared that “ what they did was to renew 
the ancient community of enjoying the 
fruits of the earth, and to distribute the bene- 
fit thereof to the poor and needy. But they 
intend not to meddle with any man’s property 
nor to break down any pales or enclosures ; 
but only to meddle with what was common 
and untilled, and to make it fruitful for the 
use of man ; that tke time will suddenly be, 
that all men should willingly come in and 
submit to this community.” 

Cromwell’s attitude towards the Levellers 
appears in a speech of 1654, where he declares 
his approval of ** the ranks and orders of 
man whereby England hath been known for 
hundreds of years. A nobleman, a gentle- 
man, and a yeoman ; that is a good interest 
of the nation. Did not that Levelling prin- 
ciple tend to the reducing of all to an equality ? 
*V^at was the purport of it but to make the 
tenant as liberal a fortune as the landlord ? ” 
Whitelock, MemoriaU; Hasson, Milton and 
Mb Timoy 111. 626-9, 570, 682 ; iv. 48-61 ;Xlarlyle, 
OrmmlU fVjr .j, 


XiaWMIy ALSxANnsB. Lbslix, Earl of 
(d. 1661), uaving gained considerable military 
experience in the Low Countries and Sweden, 
returned to Scotland,. 1638, and after serving 
as lieuteimnt to Montrose, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Covenanting army, 
Feb., 1639, in the May of which year he lea 
the Scotch army to the Borders, encamping 
on Dunse Land just opposite the royid forces. 

A collision was for the time avert^, but in 
1640 Iieslie entered England, winning the 
battle of Newbiirn and taking Newcastle. 

On a treaty being concluded at Ripon, Leslie 
was created Earl of Leven b^ Charles L, who 
hoped to win him over to his side. In 1644. 
he again led an expedition into England, and 
was present at the battle of Marston Moor. 
After the execution of Charles I. Leven sup- 
rted Charles II. against Cromwell, but 
ing captured in 1661 at Angus was sent 
to the Tower. He was kept in honourable 
confinement, and released in 1654, when he 
retired into private life. 

IjeweSf The Battle of (May 14, 1264), 
was fought between Henry HI. and tbo barons 
under Simon de Montfort (q.v.). After the 
failure of the Mise of Amiens, war became 
certain, though negotiations still went on for 
a while. At first the war was confined to the 
capture of a few castles on either side, but in 
May both armies found themselves in Sussex, 

De Montfort marching to thehrelief of the 
Cinque Ports, which were threatened by the 
king. The forces met at Lewes on May 13» 
when De Montfort made one last attempt to 
avoid an encounter by offering the king 60,000 
marks if he would engage to carry out the Pro- , 
visions of Oxford. Henry returned a defiant 
answer, and De Montfort prepared to fight. 

At the break of day he suddenly advanced, 
and seized the heights above the town, and in 
this strong position forced tho royal army to 
attack. Prince Edward opened the battle^ 
and by a furious charge broke through the 
Londoners stationed on the right of the 
baronial army, and pursued them for some 
miles from the scene of action. Meanwhile^ 
however, the royalist centre and left, crowded 
between the heights and the river, were 
pleiely defeated by De Montfort. The kinff'V 
himself, with his brother, the King of 
Romans, was taken prisoner. £dwai*d ovtb 
his way into the iitidst of the baronial troops^.. . - 
and, unable to retrieve tho fortune of the day, ' 
was obliged to surrender also. 

RIsliariKcr, Chroniple; Robert of Gloucester; 

Rlaauw, Ikirona' War; Pauli, Simon von Mont- 

Jort. 

LeweSt Mise of (1264), was the name 
given to the truce made between Henry III. 
and the barons after the victory of the latter 
at Lewes. By this treaty the Provisions of 
Oxford were confirmed, a new body of 
arbitrators was appointed to decide disputed 
points, and to chooso a council for the king. 
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taxuih to hh but created Yiscaant 

ligonier of JSnmskillen and commander- 
liii^hief, although no longer St for active 
iSrvice. He was created an Engliah peer 
in l76i^ and an earl in 1766. 

uiblini«, John (b. 1614, d. 1657), of a 
good family, in the county of Durham, was 
apprenticed to a taUor in the city of London, 
became engaged in the circulation of the pro- 
hibited booke of Pryune and Bastwick, was 
brought ^fore the Star Chamber, whipped, 
and imprisoned (1638). On the meeting of 
the Long Parliament he was released, and 
compensated for his sufferings (Nov., 1640). 
When the war broke out he entered the 
army of Essex, fought at Edgehill, was 
made prisoner at Brentford (Nov., 1642), 
tried tor high treason before a council 
of war at Oxford, and was onl}’' saved from 
death by the intervention of the Parliament. 
Afterwards he escaped, and ^rved in the Earl 
of Manchester’s army, finally attaining the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. At the close of 
the war he took to writing on all subjects, 
and was summoned before the House of Lords 
for attacking the Earl of Manchester, sentenced 
to pay a fine, and committed to prison. When 
released, in 1648, he became one of the leaders 
of the party termed Levellers, and wrote 
numerous pamphlets on the heads of the Par- 
liament and army. In February, 1649, he 
presented to the Commons a paper called 
t^ious Apprehensions of a Part of the 
People on behalf 6f the Commonwealth, On 
March 6 appeared England s New Chains Dis» 
covered^ and before the end of the month it was 
followed by The Mmting of the Foxes from 
Newinarhet and Triploe JSeath to Whitehall 
hy Five Small Beagles, For this Lilburne was 
committed to the Tower, where he found 
means to summarise his views on government 
ill a new pamphlet called The Agreement of 
the People^ and, after six months’ confine- 
ment, was tried tor high treason. T^e jury 
acquitted him, and he was released in Nov., 
1649. In 1662 he was banished, and fined 
iS7,000 for a libel on Sir A. Haseli^. After 
the expulsion of the Long Parliament he 
▼entnied to return to England, but was 
axxeated, tried, an<^ a second time acquitted 
(Aug., 1653). In spite of this he was by order 
of the Council of State confined in the island 
• of Jersey, but after a time released on his 
. promise to live quietly. 


Guisot, Portrai^spoliHquM des hommu des divers 
partis : sUawyn, Li/t 0/ MilUnu P 


LilUlniUero was the name of a song 
eatirieing James II. and the Catholics, written 
by l^cd Wharton in 1686. It became very 
popular, and added in no sli^t degree to 
the feeling against the king. Bishop Burnet 
aaya that Ime ‘’foolish b£dad made an im- 
preaeion on the king’s oxmy that cannot he 
Lnagi]^ by t^se who saw it nOt The 


whole army, and at last the people both in 
dty and country, were singing it perpetually. 

And, perhaps, never had so slight a thing ao 
great an effect.” There was some j ustification 
for Wharton’s boast that he had sung the king 
out of three kingdoms. “ Lillibullero ” an<i 

BuUen-e-lah ” are said to have been pass- 
words used by the Irish Catholics in their 
massacre of the Protestants in 1641. 

The ballad will be found in the Percy's Bel.'tjues, 

in Wilkins's Political Ballads^ and in W. Scott’s 

Irish JdinetreUy, 

Liniariok, The Pacificatioi^ of (Oct. 3, 
1691), was the result of negotiations between 
the English and Irish commanders at the 
conclusion of the second siege oi Limerick. 

The articles of capitulation were divided into 
two parts— a military treaty and a civil 
treaty. By the first it was agreed that such 
Irish officers and soldiers as should declare 
they wished to go to France should be con- 
voyed thither. French vessels were to 
be permitted to pass and repass between 
Brittany and Munster. The civil treaty 
granted to the Irish Catholics such re- 
ligious privileges as were consistent with 
law, or as they had enjoyed in the reign 
of Charles II. To all who took the oath of 
allegiance a perfect amnesty was promised, 
their lands and all the rights and privileges 
they had held under Charles II. were to be 
restored. Of the Irish army eleven thousand 
volunteered for the French service, but of 
those many afterwards deserted ; three thou- 
sand either accepted pusses from Ginkoll, 
the English commander, or returned homo. 

The terms of the civil treaty were discussed 
in the English Parliament. A bill was pre- 
pared in the Commons providing that no 
person diould sit in the Irish Parliament, 
enjoy any office whatever, or practise law or 
medicine in Ireland . until he had taken the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and < sub- 
scribed the declaration against transub- 
stantiation. This was, however, found in- 
consistent with the terms of the treaty of 
Limerick. The bill was accordingly amended 
by Chief Justice Holt, and accepted in that 
form by tbo Commons. The question whether 
^man Catholics could be admitted to . 

liament was not finally settled until the reign . 
of George IV. The Irish legislation unaiw:;J: ‘‘ 
William Ilf. and Anne, and of the greater 
part of the eighteenth century, was coaii.:;:,;i 
pletely opposed to the spirit of .the Treaty 
of Limerick. [Ireland,] 

Banke, HUt. qf Eng. ; Macaulay, Hiet. c/Engt ; ' ;; 

Story, Continualion. ^ 

lamarickf Bxeoes OF. This ancient town 
was long a stronghold of the O’Briens. In 165 1 
it was taken by Ireton after six months* siege. 

In 1690 the Irish army defeated sit the Boyne 
assembled behind its ramparts. ' Lausun and 
Tyreonuel refused to defend the place, and 
ret^ to Galway. Sarafield then took (ha 
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comnumd, and determined to hold out. The IV/e children* the Bari of Lincoln had 


IriBh foroee left in the place amounted to 
20,000 men. WiUiam lit. waa marching 
against Sarslield, who, however* setting out 
with all his cavalry, surprised the English 
siege train, dispersed the escoi-t, and blew up 
the guns. The English troops, nevertheless, 
attempted the siege; on Aug. 27, however, 
when they tried to storm the place* they were 
driven back with fearful loss, and, the rains 
setting in, the king thought it wiser to raise 
the siege. Limerick continued to be the head- 
quarters of the Irish army; first the Duke 
of Berwick, then Tyrconnel, after his return 
from France, being in command. Great 
scarcity prevailed in the army till St. Ruth 
wived with a French fieet in 1691. After the 
i)attle of Aghrim, the greater portion of the 
Irish forces, 16,000 foot and 5,000 horse, again 
collected in Limerick. D’lTseon and Sarsfield 
were in command. On Aug. 11, 1691, Ginkell 
appeared before the walls with a formidable 
troin of artillery* The bridge connecting the 
part of the town situated in Clare with the 
Connaught part wa^soon stormed, and the 
Mople clamouring for a capitulation, Sars- 
field had to negotiate an armistice, and on 
Oct. 3 the so-called Articles of Limerick, 
military and civil, were concluded. The 
capture of Limerick put an end to the civil 
war in Ireland. 

Froude, Eng, in Ireland ; Macaulay, HUt, of 
, Eng . ; Macarice Excidium ; Story, Co/ntinualion, 

Unooln was a Coltio town before the 
coming of the Romans, and afterwards a 
Roman colony. The name (Lindum Colonia) 
is a compound of Celtic and Latin. The 
Roman colony was founded about a.d. 100. 
It was besieged by the Angles in 618, and 
became an English town. It was frequently 
ravaged by the Danes, and became one of the 
chiet cities of the Danelagh. It was recap- 
tured by Edmund in 1016. The castle was 
begun by William the Conqueror in 1068. 
Ihe cathedral was commenced in 1086, and 
built chiefiy in the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. 

f,.- Jaincoln, The Fair or (1217), was the 
name given to the battle which was fought 
y^in Lincoln during the reign of Henry III., 
1)etween the Earl of Pembroke and the 
adherents of Louis of France. The battle was 
fought in the streets of Lincoln, the castle of 
which was being besieged by the French. 
Pembroke was completely victorious, and the 
leader of the French army, the (^unt of 
Perche, fell in the battle. 

Xiincoln« John db la Pole, Barl of 
1487), was the son of John de^Ia Pole, 
uke of Suffolk, by £lizabeth| eldest 
\ sister of Edward IV. On the str^gth of 
tha attainder of the Duke of CUure^* And 
the stigma of illegitimacy cast upon^^wi^ 


cherished hopes of an eventiul succession to 
the crown of England, and ina recognised 
^ Richard III. as his lawful successor, 
l^e accession, therefore, of Henry VII. toihe 
throne, after the victory of Boswortb, was 
especially distasteful to him, and he eagerly 
associated himself with the more active oppo- 
nents of the new monarch. The imposture 
of .,Simnel appeared so peculiarly adapted to 
further his ambitious projects, that he lost no 
time in giving it a personal and most ener- 
getic support, crossing over himself to Flan- 
ders for the purpose of collecting troops and 
funds. In Ireland, whither he went from 
Flanders, the Earlof Lincoln met with so enthu- 
siastic a reception that he was encouraged to 
transport his forces with all speed to England. 
But he was greeted with indifference when he 
appeared at Fouldsey, in Lancashire. He 
pushed rapidly southwards in the direction of 
Newark, with a mixed force of Irish and 
English, a regiment of ^^Almains,” 2,000 
strong, commanded by Martin Swartz, an 
officer of considerable reputation. The king's 
forces advanced against him, and a bloojjy and 
obstinate battle was fought at Stoke, neax 
Newark (June 16, 1487), which resulted in 
the complete defeat of De la Pole’s forces, 
and his own death. 

Bacon, Hist, of Henry VII, ; Qairdner, LeUert 
and Papers Henry VII. (Rolls Series). 

Linoolnsliire Insnrreotioii, The 

(1536), commenced in the October of this 
year, was the first of the rebellious move- 
ments set on foot by the priesthood alter the 
dissolution of the lesser monasteries. It 
differed strikingly from the rising, which 
immediately followed it, in Yorkshire, in the 
fact that it proceeded almost entirely from 
the lower orders. So much aloof, indeed, 
did the county gentry hold themselves from 
the Lincolnshire revolt, that the insurgents 
regarded them as opponents rather than as 
sympathisers, giving unmistakable evidence 
of their opinions on the subject by holding 
a large number of the gentry in* a state of 
siege in the close at Lincoin. The town 
of Louth was the scene of the first distinct 
outbreak of local discontept, where the rumour 
industriously spread about that Heneage, one 
of the clerical commissioners, who, accom- 
panied by the Bishop of Lincoln’s chancellor, 
was going his prescribed rounds, had 
instructions to carry off the more valuable 
contents of the church treasury, was quite 
sufficient, in the then state of public feeling, 
to excite the country pe^le to diseds of vio- 
lence. Led on by Dr. Mackerel, the Prior of 
Barlings, who styled himself for that occasion 
Captain Cobler, the people of Louth looked 
and guarded the menaced church ; and then, 
carrying away with them its great cross by 
way of stands, set forth en mane to xaise 
the neighbouring towns and villages. The 
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speedy arrival, however, of the king's troops 
under Sir John Russell and the Duke of Suf- 
folk prevented any very violent display of 
hostility, and the rebels contented themselves 
-with sending a humble petition to the king 
for the redras of their grievances, which 
they enumerated as coming under five heads, 
viz. (1) the demolition of the monasteries; 
(2) the employing persons of mean birth as 
ministers of the crown ; (3) levying subsidies 
without any adequate occasion; (4) taking 
away four of the seven sacraments ; (5) the 
subversion of the ancient faith through the 
instrumentality of several of the bishops. 
Suffolk, having conferred with some few 
gentlemen whol^d joined the insurgent ranks 
with a view to confusing and counteracting 
their plans, returned an absolute refusal to 
these requests, but promised a general pardon 
from the king in the event of an immediate 
submission and dispersal of the rebels. This 
had all the desired effect, and the movement, 
so far as Lincolnshire was concerned, came to 
an end on Oct. 19, 1536. 

Froude, Hist of Eng, ; Burnet, Hiat. of the 

fbmatton. 

LindiflfaraSv The, were an Anglian 
tribe occupying the part of Lincolnshire, and 
having their centre about that portion of the 
county still known as Lindsey. 

Lingard, John {b, 1771, d, 1851), was a 
native of Winchester. Educated at the 
English Catholic college at Douay, he was 
obliged to quit it in 1792, when the college 
was dispersed at the French Revolution. 
Some of the refugees founded an academy at 
Crook Hall, near Durham, and Lingard was 
appointed vice-president and professor of 
philosophy. In 1796 he received priest’s 
orders. In 1811 he removed to Hornby in 
^ Lancashire, where he lived till his death at 
* an advanced age. Besides numerous tracts 
and essays, chiefly controversial, Dr. Lingard 
published in 1806 the Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Churchy and between 1819 and 
1830 the eight volumes of his History of 
England* The last named work, which gained 
for its author great and well-deserved reputa- 
tion, is one of our standard histories. It 
extends down to 1688. In reading the later 
portion, and that which covers the Reformation 
period, the author’s standpoint as a Romnn 
Catholic historian has to be carefully borne 
in imnd. But the general accuracy and im- 
partiality of Lingard have been acknowledged. 
His facts have been collected with great 
industry, and are stated with judgment and 
clearness ; and his work is entitled to a high 
place among the few general histories of 
England which have Wn produced by 
English scholars. 

Idnliihgoir, the chief town of the shire 
of that Biame, was oooopied by Edward I. in 
1298, and soon afterwards iras taken by 


stratagem by Bruce. It contains a royal 
mlace, the birthplace of Mary Queen of 
^ts (1642), and the scene of the assassina- 
tion of the Regent Murray (1570). 

lisle, Lady Alicia (d. Sept. 2, 1685), 
was the wife of John Lisle, one of Crom- 
well’s lords. After his death she lived a 
retired life near Winohester. She was accused 
before Jeffreys of harbouring fugitives from 
Sed^moor. Being reluctantly found guilty 
by tne jury, she was sentenced by Jeffreys to 
be burned, but her sentence was commuted, 
and she was beheaded at Winchester. 

Litster, John (d. 1381), was a native of 
Norwich, and, as bis name implies, a dyer bv 
trade. He headed the insurgents in Norfolk 
during the peasants’ rising of Richard II.’s 
reign, and assumed the title of King of the 
Commons. For a short while the whole 
country was at the mercy of the rebels ; hut 
Bishop Spence, of Norwich, having raised a 
force, defeated the insurgents at North 
Walsham, and caused Litster to be hanged. 

Liyonool, Charles Jenkinson, Earl 
OF (5. i 727, d. 1808), was educated at the 
Charterhouse, and at University College, 
Oxford, and first came into notice by the 
lampoons which he furnished to Sir Edward 
Turner in his contest for Oxfordshire. By 
him he was introduced to Lord Bute, whose 
private jsecretary he soon became. In 1761 
he was returned to Parliament for Cocker- 
mouth, and was made one of the under- 
secretaries of state. In 1763 he became 
joint secretary of the Treasury. He was dis- 
missed from all his appointments on the acces- 
sion of the Rockingham government. Lord, 
Chatham, however, recoraising his talents 
for business, appointed him a lord of the 
Admiralty in 1766, and he was soon afterwards 
advanced to be a lord of the Treasury. ^ In 
this capacity his particular form of ability 
had room for display, and he soon became 
an influential authority on all matters of 
finance. In 1778 he became secretary-at- 
war, and held that office until he was dnyen 
out with Lord North. He then travelled 
on the Continent, and only returned to 
England in 1784, joining Pitt’s government^ 
as president of the Board of Trade, for which 
place he was admirably adapted by both 
nature and experience. In 1786 he was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and was soon afterwards created Baron 
Hawkosbury. Ten years later, while still at 
the head of the Board of Trade, he was raised, 
to the dignity of an earl. As an orator, Lord 
Liverpool never laid any claim to eminence, 
and he wisely refrain^ from speaking in 
either House except on his own special 
subject. For that particular department he 
showed marked ability. 

^Sfcanh^, hi$$ of Pitt; JspM» Jfrm. of 




Idverpoolf Bobbrt Bamxs Jj^ximsoiTi 
2nd Ea£l~of (6. 1770, d, 1828), son of the first 
aarl» waa educated at the Charterhouse and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he was the con« 
temi>orarv and friend of Canning. He entered 
political, life under Pitt’s auspices, and wm 
m Parliament before he had attained his 
majority. On his father being created 
Harl of Liverpool, he became, in 1796, Lord 
Hawkesbury. In the Addington ministry 
he was Foreign Secretary, and had charge of 
the negotiations which ended in the Treaty 
of Amiens ; but when Pitt returned to office, 
in 1804, Lord Hawkesbury went to the Home 
Office. On Pitt’s death, the king earnestly 
wished him to become Premier, but he very 
wisely declined the troublesome office, as he 
did also on the fall of Lord GrenviUe’s 
ministiy, in 1807, contenting himself with 
being Home Secretary. On Perceval’s assassi- 
nation, he imprudently yielded to the urgency 
of the Prince Regent, and became Premier. 
He at once became the object of popular 
hatred bv his opposition to reform, especially 
in the shape of Oath*Olic Emancipation, and 
the adoption of arbitrary coercion to suppress 
the violent discontent, which gathered head 
during the period of Ms ministry His un- 
popularity was still further increased by his 
intooduction of a bill of pains and penalties 
against Queen Caroline, which he afterwards 
withdrew. He was struck down by paralysis 
in 1827, and died after lingering in a state 
of imbecility for nearly two years. It has 
been said of him that ^Mn honesty, as a 
minister, he has never been surpassed; in 
prejudices, he has rarely been equalled.” 

Walpole, England from 18 IS ; Duke of Book- 
inaham, Oourte and Cahineta of iha Eeganoy; 
Lord Holland, Mem, of the Wkige, 


Llewelyn. [Waim.] 

Lloyd OeoMe, The Bight Hon. David 
(A 1863), was aomitted a solicitor in 1884, 
and later practised in London. He became 
MemW of Parliament for Carnarvon in 1890, 
and was one of the most effective platform 
iqiaakers of the Liberals in opposition. In 
1905 he was made President of the Board of 
Tradoy and in 1907 he settled an important 
,',...|Sailway dispute. Later he conciliate the 
. vtiasters and men in the cotton industipr. He 
> js responsible for the Patents Act and a 
scheme to purchase the docks of Loi|idoa))y 
the State. In 1908 he waa made Chpcellor 
of the Exchequer, and in 1909 submitted a 
niuch-discoBsed budget, which difS|red .m 
many respects from its predecessors i^ that it 
aimed at producing an expanding revenue ifor 
future years in aadition to meetin^^i^ 

. omrements of the current year. Thif 
House of Lords, in the Decembe^l^f 
to pass before its appf^““ 
^^^^mS^ jpountry, In the election that 
1910, ILr. Lloyd 
DStunud fd office- 
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statutes were passed during the reign of 
Queen Victoria, giving to certain districts 
the power of adopting and carrying into effect 
the provisions of the Public Health Act^ 
without the necessity for a' provisional order 
of the former Board of Health confirmed by 
Act of Parliament. The important Act of 
1888 established county councils [County 
CouET, p. 328]. 

The Act of 1894 completed that reconstruc- 
tion of English local government outside 
the municipal boroughs which was begun 
in 1888. It made the civil parish the primary 
unit of local administration, providing that 
(1) in every parish there should be a parish 
meeting ; (2) in every parish having a 
population of 300 and upwards there should 
be a parish council of from five to fifteen 
members, annually elected, which should 
appoint the overseers, take over all the 
secular duties of the vestry and chunh- 
wardens in regal'd to parish charities, etc., 
and those of the boards of guardians in regard 
to the sale of parish property and the work- 
ing of the Allotments Act. It may also pro- 
vide for water supply and acquire rights of 
way. It is limited in respect of its rating 
powers. The power of adopting the “ Adop- 
tive Acts” [Rates] rests with the parish 
meeting exclusively. Parishes with a popu’a- 
tion of less than 300 may bo grouped together 
under one jarish council, or given separate 
parish councils by an oider , of the county 
council. Diet) ict councils are also established 
by the Act. They are popularly elected, and 
rop^ce the rural sanitary Authorities in rural 
districts, and the improvement commissioners 
or local boards in urban districts, and havo 
also taken over the powers of the highway 
authorities. The Act also abolishes the plural 
or property vote in the election of boards of 
guardians, and ex-officio or nominated mem- 
bership of them. 

Local Oovemment Board, The, 
established in 1871, is a committee of the 
Privy Council, and superseded the old Poor 
Law Board. It is concerned with sanitary 
arrangements, with the public health, with 
highways, municipal improvements, and the 
like. Its members are a President, appointed 
by the crown, the President of t^ Obuncil, 
the prinoipal Secretaries of State, the Lord 
Privy oeal, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; but it is a Board only in name, and 
the work is done by the President and Mb 
staff. Everything that the Bdird does Is 
done in his name, and be is responsible to 
Parliament for all its acts. The fanctions 
of the Board are to advise and investigate^ 
local questions, and to report on private 
bills; to control the Door law adminit- 
tration, and less completely that of 
Sanitary and Improvement Acts, to aanotibii 
Iqaiui^ au4 to accoa^ ,, 
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The Loeol Government Board for Scotland 
oonsiste ol. the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Solicitor-General for Soot l&nd, the Permanent 
XJnder-Seoretery for Scotland, and several 
appointed members The powers of the 
Board, though not so extensive, are somewhat 
similar to those of the English Local Govern- 
ment Board, and involve a complete control 
of poor law administration and the poor law 
authorities, and a supervision of the local 
government and public health authorities. 

The Local Government Board for Ireland is 
composed of several members of the staff of the 
Lord-Lioutenant. The duties of the Board 
are in the main^similiar to those of the English 
nnd Scottish Boards, but the Lord-Lieutonant 
exercises certain powers which in England 
belong to the Local Government Board. 

34 & 85 Viet., c. 70 ; Chalmers, Local Government 
in tlie English Citizen Series. 

Loche, John (1632-1704). though of 
primary importance as a psychologist and 
metaphysician, wrote political and economic 
treatises of great historical significance. A 
student on the foundation of Christ Church, 
Oxford, he became associated with the first 
Lord Shaftesbury (q.v.), and was one of his 
secretaries in 167*2-73. For some years he 
resided on the continent for his health ; hut 
being suspected (without good reason) by his 
colleagues at Christ Church of treasonable 
designs, he was deprived of his studentship 
by a royal order in 1684. He retired to 
Holland soon afterwards, and was included 
among those English refugees whose sur- 
render was asked for by the English 
Government from the States-General. Ho 
lived in retirement there till 1690, when the 
Revolution enabled him to return ; and from 
1695 to 1700 he was one of a commission 
charged with the function of inquiring^ into 
the best moms of improving the state of 
trade and of the colonies, and setting the 
unemployed to remunerative work. His two 
Treatises on Civil Government (1609) are 
respectively a refutation of the Patriarcha of 
Sir Filmer (q.v.), and a statement of the 
theory on which the Revolution and the Act 
of Settlement were justified— viz. that civil 
society arises out «of a contract between 
individuals to set up a government and 
transfer to it their own right of self-defence, 
on condition that its poweis shall only be 
nsed for th^ general welfare, and that the 
transfer implies a contract, ** the original con- 
tract between king and ^ople,” which the 
people can declare void if the head of the 
State violates it. His letters on Toleration 
(1687 and 1690) urged that the civil authority 
riionld check the profession only of such 
creeds as were dangerous to the ^te. His 
Coneiitraiions on Raising the Money 

had gr^t infinenee in forwarding the reform 
of the citnenoy on sound principles in 1696. 
Tlioogh he was a ainoere Cmstian, his j^o- 


sophical and religious teaching to some 
extent exhibits the Rationalistic tendencies 
which afterwards culminated in English Deism. 

There are standard biographies of Locke by- 
Lord King end Mr. Fox-Bume, and a sketch 
of his life and writings in Prof. Fowler’s Locks 
(“ English Men oi Letters ” Series). 

Loidaa was a small British kini^om^ 
comprising Leeds and the district imme<nately 
round. It retained its independence till it 
was annexed to Northumbria by Edwin. 

XioUards, The, is the name given to the 
followers of Wycliffe, though the derivation 
of it is somewhat doubtful. The generally re- 
ceived etymology is from a German word,r 
lolleny to sing, from their habit of singing 
hymns, but it has also been derived from 
lolta, tares, and from the old English word, 
toiler, an idler. W ycliffe himself organised no 
band of followers, hut only sent out preaohers 
kn<iwri us “ Boor Prit sts,*’ wh^ at first seem 
to have recognised him as their head, though 
before long all kinds of men joined the new . 
movement, from the sincere honest reformer 
to the wild socialist visionary. That Lollardy 
was one of the chief causes of the Peasant 
Revolt of 1381 is certain, and it must always 
be remembered that the Lollards were quite 
as much a social as a religious party. The 
doctrines which Wycliffe had advanced aa 
philosophical positions were put into practice* 
and in many instances pushed to an extreme 
which must have astonished their author him- 
self. The rising of the villeins showed what 
Lollardy might become if left unchecked, and 
as usual, the more moderate men were mader 
to suffer for the errors and crimes of tha 
extreme section of their party. The first Act 
against the Lollards was passed iu 13S1, but 
was merely the work of the Lords and th» 
king. By this statute all Lollards were to 
he arrested and held in strong prisons tUL 
they should justify themselves according to 
the law and reason of Holy Church^ lb 1382* 
and again in 1394, the Lollards addressed & 
remonstrance to Parliament, in which, among 
other points, they asserted that no civil lord 
or bishop had any power so long as he was in 
mortal sin, and that human laws not founded 
on the Scriptures ought not to be obey^. 

Still there was very little persecution, dud i^ o '; 
was not till 1401 that the Act Re Heeretk^ ■ 
Comhurettdo was passed, and even after thw 
passing of that statute, and notwithstanding $ 
the close alliance between the Lancastrian 
dynasty and the Church, only two persoiui 
were executed lor heresy in Henry IV.*# 
reign, though the Lollards boasted that ^ey* 
numbered 100,000. It is probable they 
intended a rising under the leoderthip of 
John Oldcastle, at the beginningof Henry T.’n 
reign, but the vigilance of the Mveniment' 
prevented it, and for complicity In the pro* 
jected revolt iome forty persona were pot to 
d^th. In 1414 an ^ was, pasted extending 
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the proviaions of the Be Baretieo (kmbf/hmdc 
etatute, and aeveial Lollards were executed 
in the early years of Henry VI.’s reign. By 
the time of Jack Cade's rebellion (1450), the 
old Lollard idea seems to have died out, as in 
the oompkints of the insurgents at that time 
we do not .find any mention of religious 
grievances. The success of Lollardy as a 
popular movement was due to the general 
diwontent which prevailed at the end of 
the fourteenth century, while the corruptions 
of the Church gave it a great stimulus. But 
the gradual emancipation of the villeins pre- 
vents its continuance, and the want of any 
grst kader was sufficient to prevent the 
union of the various bodies of religious, social, 
and political malcontents. 

Wright, Political Songg (Rolls Series) : Pauli, 
Engluohe Gesehichte ; Wfulon, Richard IL : Lewis, 
of Wiclif; Shirloj, Pref. to Fasciculi Zizo- 
^wrum (Rolls Series); Brougham. Eng. under 
the Mouse of lati caster. [F. g. p.] 

ILondon. Most authorities think the 
name is Celtic, and points to the existence of 
an early Celtic city*} though some modem 
inquirers think it may be Teutonic. For nearly 
four centuries (43 — 409) London was a Koman 
settlement, covering the mouth of the Thames, 
which was not then far off. The Homan city 
was not la^e, and lay probably between 
Choapsido, Ludgate, and the river. After 
the expulsion of the Homans, it may have 
remained desolate for a time. In 604, how- 
ever, Bede tells us it was the capital of the 
East Saxons, and an important trading town ; 
and in this year Ethelbort gave it as a see to 
the Bishop Mellitus, consecrated by Augustine. 
A church dedicated to St. Paul was alsp built 
at or near the present site. In 851 London 
was occupied and plundered by the Danes. 
In the various Danish invasions the citizens 
of London always held out stoutly. It was 
Witan at London who, in 1016, elected 
Ednfbnd Ironside king, though the Witan 
outside had chosen Canute. The abbey of 
Westminster was built by Edward the Con- 
fessor, and in the times of tho last two or 
three Anglo-I^xon kings, London was recog- 
nised as the capital or, at least, the most 
important place in tho kingdom. William 
the Conqueror began tho building of the 
r Tower, and granted a charter to the Londoners, 
confirming them in all the rights they had hold 
in King Edward’s days. Numerous churches 
and monasteries were built during the Early 
Norman period ; and in 1083 the re-building 
of the cathedral of St. Paul’s wip begun. 
In 1100 Henry I. issued a charter t<| Loxmon, 
which marked an important step in the de- 
velopment of local self-govemment* In the 
war between Stephen and the Empress Miaud 
the Londoners were strongly on tlm si<k of 
; : the former. In 1176 a st^e bridgf over the 
^ was commenced. In 1191. London 

leqognised as a oommuna ori|uU]| or- 
; . bofporation. In the reign Jol# the 


barons were much assisted by the Londonen 
in the contest with the kmg, and in the 
Magna Charta it was provided that London 
should have its ancient rights and customs. 
A charter of John had pre'noualy given them 
the right of electing their mayor. In the 
Barons’ War of the tlurteenth century London 
sided with the barons. An important feature 
in the fourteenth century history of London 
was the struggle for power of the craft 
guilds, and their ultimate victo^ over the 
merchant guild. In 1327 Edward III. granted 
it a new charter. In 1392 the Londoners 
refused a loan to Hichard II., and were de- 
prived of their charters, which, ^owever, were 
restored soon after. During the Wars of 
tho Hoses the Londoners were generally 
Yorkist, and Edward IV. was always strongly 
support^ in tho capital. In the Civil War 
of the seventeenth century London was the 
centre of Presbyterianism and of opposition to 
the king at the beginning of the war, and to 
the army afterwards. It was occupied by 
the army in 1648, and by Monk in Feb,, 
1660. In 1666 London was ravaged by the 
Great Plague, and the following year (Sept. 
2 — 6, 1666) a large part of the city was de- 
stroyed by the great nre. The rebuilding was 
begun immediately, and Sir Christopher Wren 
was employed to build a new St, Paul’s, and 
many other churches, on the old sites. In 
James II’s reign London violently opposed 
the Homanist tendencies of the king. Its 
charters had already been seized (Jan., 1683), 
and violent riots occurred towards the close of 
the king’s reign (Oct., 1688). The charters 
were restored Oct. 8. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury London was the headquarters of advanced 
Whig principles. Serious riots occurred owing 
to the arrest of Wilkes (June, 1768). In 1780 
London was distracted by the Lord George 
Gordon riots (q.v.). During the nineteenth 
century the most remarkable circumstance 
about London was its growth, which has 
caused it to extend far into the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex. The 
Municipal Reform Act of 1836 did not apply 
to London, which down to 1900 was governed 
by upwards of a hundred local bodies. In 
that year the administrative county of 
London (exclusive of the City) was divided 
into twenty-eight municipal boroughs, each 
with mayor, aldermen, and councillors. In 
1865 a b^y called the Metropolitan Board of 
WoiM was created to supervise the general 
sanit iry affairs of the metropolis, and this has 
has been superseded by the London County 
Council, which came into being in January, 
1889, and, unlike the Board of Works, is 
elected directly by the ratepayers. In 1894 
a Royal Gommisdon reported in favour of 
the unification of London government 
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Londoilf The Convention of (Oct. 22, 
1832), was concluded between England and 
fVance, for the purpose of coercing Holland. 
It deolarod that uiuesB Holland withdrew all 
her troops from Belgian territory by Nov. 12, 
1832, the two powers would pla(^ an embar^ 
on adl Dutch shippii^ in their ports, would 
station a squadron on its coasts, would move a 
French army into Belgium, and would <lrive 
the Dutch garrisonfrom the citadel of Antwerp. 

, The Treaty of (July 6, 1827), was 

concluded between England, France, and 
Russia; and was signed by Lord Dudley, 
the Duke of Polignac, and Count Lieven. Its 
provisions were that self-government under 
Turkey, but saddled with a tribute, should be 
given to Greece ; that' none of the parties to 
tiie treaty desired territorial acquisitions or 
commercial advantages. There were also 
secret articles which stipulated that if the 
intervention were rejected, more stringent 
means must be adopted to oblige its accept- 
ance both by one party and the other, and 
that it woiid be necessary to show coun- 
tenance to Greece, by acknowledging her as a 
belligerent power, and establishing consuls at 
her ports ; that a month was to bo given to 
the Porto for consideration, and that if she 
Tofused the armistice, the allied fleets were to 
unite, and intercept all ships freighted with 
men or arms, destined to act against the 
Greeks, whether from Turkey or Egypt ; that 
at the same time all hostilities were to be 
carefully avoided, 

, The Treaty of ^Nov. 15, 1831), was 

concluded between the nve powers for the 
settlement of the Belgian question. It pre- 
scribed that the western part of Luxemburg 
should be given to Belgium, the rest remain- 
ing part of the Germanic Empire, and that 
Holland should have as an indemnity' the 
eastern part of Limburg; that each country 
should bear its own debt before the union, 
and sliare the liabilities contracted since; 
that Belgium should have a right of way 
through Mae8tricht,mnd the free navi^tion 
of the Scheldt and all waters between it and 
the Rhine. This treaty fell through at the 
conferences held in London, but was even- 
tually carried out by force after the capitula- 
tion of Antwerp. 

, The Treaty op (1832), was a conven- 
tion between France, Enj^land, and Russia on 
the one hand, and Bavaria on the other. The 
crown of Greece, now made a kingdom, 
was ofPer^, with the authorisation of the 
Greek nation, to the King of Bavaria, to be 
worn by his second son, Frederick Otho, and 
was accepted. The limits of the kingdom were 
to be flx^ by treafy with Turkey, according to 
a protocol of Sept. 26,1831. A loan to the King 


of Greece was guaranteed by Russia, and if the 
consent of the Chambers and of the Parliament 
could bo obtained, by France and England. 

, The Treaty op (1841), was concluded 

between England, Franco, Prussia, Russia,. 
Austria, and Turkey, at the conclusion of the 
attempts of Mohemet Ali on Egypt. Itpiovided 
that for the future the Sultan would not allow 
any foreign ships of war to enter the straita 
of the Bosphorus and tho Dardanelles in 
times of peace, and that no nav^ might 
enter them, without his consent, in timea 
of war. It also confirmed tho Quadrilateral 
Treaty', 1840, which had limited Mehemet Ali 
of Egypt to Egypt and Acre. 

, The Treaty op (1847), was con- 
cluded between the representatives of England^ 
France, Spain, and Portugal, for the purpose 
of averting the Portuguese insurrection. 

The Treaty op (Mar. 1.3,.1871).* By 

the Ti-eaty of Paris, in 1866, at the close 
of tho Crimean War, the Black Sea waa 
neutralised, and Russia resigned the right of 
keeping armed vessels on its waters, with the 
exception of a few small ones for police pur- 
poses. In Octolier, 1870, Russia suddenly 
“denoimccd” tho neutralisation clauses of 
the treaty. France and Germany being at 
that time at war, the Western Powers thought, 
it advisable to accede to the demand. A Con- 
ference assembled at London (January, 1871),. 
attended by representatives of tho signatory 
powers of 1856, and the Treaty of London 
(March 13) do-neutralised tho Black Sea. 

XiOndoii Company, The, formed 1606, 
obtained a charter from James I. to colonise* 
Virginia : they were to have the southern 
half of the territories between the thirty'- 
fourth and forty-fifth degrees. Tho govern- 
ment of the new colony’ was to he vested in a. 
council resident in England, appointed by tho» 
king, another council in the colony' Mingp 
charged with the duties of administration. In 
1609 a new charter was obtained, vesting the* 
appointment of the council in the share- 
holders, and of the governor in the council. 
In 1625, the company’, which had been com- 
mercially a failure, was dissolved. 

laondon, RiCHAiin OF, was the author of 
a history of Richard I.’s Crusade. This 
Chronicle (whicli has been erroneously attri- 
buted to Geoffrey Vinsauf) is printed in the* 
Rolls i:*)crie8 ; there is also a tranidation of ik 
in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, 

XiOndonderry. The town of Derry, in 
Ulster, was the seat of a monastery founded 
in 546. It was made a bishopric in 1158. 
During Tyrone’s rebellion of 1666 it was 
garrisoned by the English. It was surprised 
by Hugh O’Neil, and burnt to the ground 
during his rebellion (1608). The corporation 
of London rebuilt it, getung a grant of tho 
town and 6,000 acres adjoining (1613 — 1630). 
In the rebellion of 1646 it hela out against 
the insurgents, though, in 1649, it was only 



owiag to Qwea Boe O’Neil’s aanstanee that 
it waa able to do so. In December, 1688, 
Lord Antrim, with a regiment of 1,200 men, 
was . sent by James II. to garrison the town. 
’Though the corporation and bishop were 
willing to admit’ them, thirteen young appren- 
tices Slosed the gates before the eyes of the 
troops, and they had to retire. The citiaens, 
bLOwever, w:ere induced to admit a small Pro- 
testant garrison, under Liout.-Colonel Lundy, 
that ofl icer was, however, unable to prevent 
the proclamation of William and Mary in 1689. 

this time some 30,000 Protestants of 
ulster had fled there for refuge. Lundy also 
sent to James, who was now {April, 1689) 
approaching, and promised to surrender. 
But when James himself, on April 17 th, 
had got to within a hundred yards of 
the gate, the inhabitants rose, and shouting 
Np surrender!” manned the walls, 
James and his escort fled for their lives. 
Lundy was now deixMjed, and in the night 
fled from the town. Major Henry BaW 
and Mr. George Walker, a Protestant clergy- 
man, were appcynted governors. Presby- 
terians and Anglidans uniting heartily against 
the common foe, 7,000 men wore soon under 
arms^ On the 19th all terms were finally 
refused, and the siege began. It was de- 
stined to last for 105 days— till July 30. In 
order to prevent any help reaching the town 
from the sea, a boom was placed by the 
besio^rs at the mouth of the river leading 
into Lough Foyle, and batteries were erected 
to protect it. At last, on Juno 15, Kirke was 
sent by William to try and raise the siege. 
Ho, however, hesitated for some time to 
force his way through the works of the 
besiegers. Meanwhile the town was in a 
istato of famine, and its surrender was a 
question of days. Baker, one of the gover- 
nors, had died. Then at last Kirke, having 
Teceived positive orders to force the boom 
on July 30, sent off the DartmotUh frigate, 
with two transports laden with provisions, 
with this purpose. They succeeded without 
much difficulty, and by ten in the evening 
the town was saved. On August 1 the be- 
aiegers withdrew after burning Iheir camp. 
The garrison had been reduced by famine and 
by the sword to 3,000 men; the loss of the 
besiegers is said to have exceeded 6,000 men. 
Macaulay calls the siege ” the mostmemorable 
in the annals of the British Isles. 

Walker. Ttm Account of the 8ie0lf of tondon- 
Acrry (1689) j London Oaxettc, 16®,* Lon- 
dotiad; Macaulaj, Biot, of Eng. | 

- iKllldoiiderxy, Kobert SteiIart,. Vis- 
court, Earl of 1769, d* 1822)i:ihe 6on of 
the first Marquis of Londonderry, was ;born 
in Ireland, and received his e^catiltin at 
Armagh and at St. John’s Coliige,^JDam- 
> bndge. :Qn coming of he stm w the 
H t)own, and was return^ at J cost 

v" ^ and on the strength a wedge 
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r^resented in Parliament. Atr fir^ he 
showed himself a gt^ l!riehd to Inland; and 
in fact made his maiden spe^h on behalf of 
Ireland’s right to trade ^p^ith India in spite 
of the Company’s monopoly. The Whigs 
welcomed the new member as a valuahleaddi- 
. tion to their party ; but he showed his true 
colours when, on the recall of Lord Fitsh< 
William, he supported the coerciye meastnes of 
the government. In 1798 he was rewarded 
by Wng appointed Chief Secreta^ for 
Ireland, and in that capacity he was a warm 
advocate of the Union. When that object 
was consummated. Lord Castlereogh sat in 
the united Parliament as M.P. for Down 
county, and was appointed by Pitt President 
of the Board of Control. He did not, how- 
ever, follow his patron out of office, but con- 
tinued to hold the same post under Addington. 
When Pitt again came in, he was further 
advanced to the position of Secretary at War, 
which ho resigned on. Pitt’s death, and which 
he again obtained on the fall of Grenville’s 
government in 1807. By the expedition to 
Walcheren, which was undertaken at his advice 
and under his management, he became most 
unpopular with the nation, nor had his own 
colleagues a much higher opinion of him. 
Canning especially conceived an utter con- 
tempt for the War Secretary, and insisted on 
his being dismissed to give way to the Marquis 
Wellesley. Lord Castlereagh took Canning’s 
action in very bad part, said ho had b^n 
deceived, and chaUongod his opponent to a 
duel, in which Canning was badly wounded. 
The result of this encounter was the resigna- 
tion of both of them. Lord Castlereagh re- 
•mained unemployed until in 1812 ho was 
appointed Foi’eign Secretary, in which office 
he remained during the rest of his life, though 
virtually Prime Minister. In Dec., 1813, he 
went to the Continent as plenipotentiary to 
negotiate a general peace. The overtures, 
however, came to nothing, Castlere^h re- 
turned, to again act as English minister at 
the Congress of Vienna. His conduct there 
has been often condemned, by no one with 
greater severity than by Napoleon, who 
attributed all the miseries of Englfmd to his 
imbecility and ignorance, and to his general 
inattention to the reul prosperity of his 
country. His unpopularity was increased 
by his behaviour on the Continent, and was 
not in any way softened down by the vote 
ofi^nks with which Parliament rewarded 
him for negotiating a peace which was made 
regardless of the interests of the nation. 
In 1816 the first murmurs were heard in 
Parliament against the Holy Alliance of 
Kussia, Austria, and Prussia. This con- 
federation received the support of Lord 
Castlereagh, who thereby brought upon him- 
self the almost unanimous attacks of the 
whole House. In 1822 he was much worn 
out by the labours of a more than usuaBy 
severe his miud gave way benbeth 






the Sttain,: atkd on Aug. 9 he put an end to brought about the closer union of the two 

his existence. Houses. The House of Lords passed the 

^ Cai^Urtagh CorrtmondtAw ; Walpole, Bist. Bishops Exclusion Bill, and united with the 
of JSng. aino# W^rloo Vospatcheo; Cun- Commons in the demand that the kintr should 
idDtto, Mmmmt fnjlultmm. ^ entrust the command of the militia and for- 

tresses to persons in whom they could confide 
Kongv Thomas, “a very indiscrete and (Feb. 1, 1642). The king’s attempt to get 
linmete man,” bribed the electors of the possession of Hull (April 23), the intolerant 

borou^ of Westbury with £4 to return him treatment of the Kentish petitionei's by the 

to the Farliament of 1 57 1 . A fine was inflicted House of Commons (lilarch 28), embittered the 

by the House on the borough ; but Long, who quarrel. Parliament summed up the guaran- 
is described as ” a very simple man and of it demanded in the Nineteen Propositions 
small capacity to serve in that place,” does (June 2), and after their refusal by the king 

not seem to have been punished. ]>repared for war. The Parliament put in 

force its ordinance among the militia, and the 
XiOng Parliamenti Tiix;. This name king his commissions of array. Ho the 
is that which has been commonly applied to Civil War began even before the king set up 

the Parliament which mot on Nov. 3, 1640. his standard at Notthigham. Home thirty or 

Out of a total of 493 members, 294 had forty peers took part for the Parliament, and 

sat in the “ Short Parliament ” of the about sixty sided with the king. Of the 

previous Ai)riL They came together now House of Commons less than a hundred at 

with the determination to remove all grie* first joined the king, and ^though their number 

Vances, and “pull up the causes of them increased in the next two years it never 

by the roots.” The first few months were reached two hundred. Parliam(?nt entrusted 

occupied by the trial of Htrafford and the the conduct of the war to a Committee of 

impeachment of liaud and other delinquents. Safety of ten commoners and five lords sitting 

The attempt which was made to use the army at Derby House. It also commenced the 

to save Strafford caused an appeal to the nomination of an assembly of divines to bo 

]^ople called the Protestation, and was consulted on the proposed ecclesiastical 

followed by a bill preventing the king from reforms. The ill-success of the first year’s 

dissolving the present Parliament. The war led to the formation of a peace party, 

meeting of future Parliaments had already and negotiations wore oj)encd at Oxford in 

been secured by tho Triennial Bill (Feb. 10, March, 1643 ; but an agreement proved im- 

1641). Tho Star Chamber, and other special possible. Again in August the House of 

courts wore abolished, and by tho votes on Lords brought forward a number of peace 

ship-money, and the Tonnage and Poundage propositions, which passed the Commons by a 
Bill, the levy of taxes without consent of small majority, but the tumults which the 
Parliament was made impossible. On these nows of these terms caused in the city obliged 
purely political questions Parliament was Parliament to abandon them (Aug, 7). The 

united, and its work was permanent, and Parliamentary leaders tumecl to Scotland 

became part of the constitution. But on for aid, and in September tho Parliament 

ecclesiastical questions a division arose which signed the Solemn League and Covenant as 

made the Civil War possible. One party the price of a Scotch army. Representatives 

wished to abolish the bishops, the other of Scotland entered the Committee of Safety 

to limit thoir power, but Presbyterians (which now took tho name of the Committee 

and Episcopalians both strove to realise their of tho Two Kingdoms), and joined the 

ideal of a church, and neither were prepared English divines in tho Westminster Assembly, 

to accept the solution of toleration. The In spite of their reverses the Parliamentary 

Episcopalian party under tho leadership of leaders remained firm, and refused to treat as 

Hyde and Falkland rallied round the king, equals with the? aHHeini)ly of Royalist members 

and formed a constkutional Royalist party. which tho king gathered round him at Oxford, 

One bill for removing the bishops from the and dignified with the name of a Parliament 

House of Lords had been rejected bj'' the (Feb. to April, 1644). In the spring of 1645 

Lords in June. A second bill for the same the position of the Parliament was entirely 

purpose was sent up the Commons at the altered by the Self-denying Ordinance, which 

endof October (1641), and a protest on the part obliged all members of either House bolding 

of twelve bishops that Parliament was not military commands to rosij^ thorn, whilst at 
free, directed against the mobs which flocked the same time the reorgamsation of the army 

to Westminster, was used to suspend them produced whai; soon claimed to be a rival 

froni ritting, and commit them to custody, authority (April, 1646). During the autumn 

At the same time the Commons, by the Grand of 1645, and the course of 1646 the com- 

Remonstranoo, passed a vote of no confidence position of the House of Commons was 

in tlm kUig, and appealed to the p^ple for seriously changed by the election of 230 new 

snnpnrt* (file king replied by uhpeaching members to supply tho place of those who 

axra itttompiing to atrest six of the Ipariia- had deserted or been "'expelled. Thus a 

mentary Ifli^rs (Jdn. 6, 16^42), but thw only strong Independent party was formed in the 




House flympathising with the army outside; 
The vain negotiations carried on with the 
kin^ during the winter of ld45~>46, and 
during his presence in the Scottish camp, 
ended in January, 1647, with his delivery to 
the commissioners of the Parliament. WhiUt 
the king still delayed to come to terms with 
the Presbyterian majority in Parliament, the 
conflict between the army and that assembly 
broke out. The army demanded its arroara 
of jpay before it disb^ded, toleration for its 
rehgious views, and a voice in the settlement 
of the country. It required also the suspen- 
sion of eleven leading Presbyterian members 
charged with causing the misunderstanding 
between the Parliament and the army. ' The 
eleven members withdrew voluntarily to save 
the dignity of the House (June 26), but a 
few weeks later a riot took place, and the 
Londoners restored the eleven members to 
their seats. Indignant at mob-dictation the 
Speaker, with 100 member of the Lower 
House, and fourteen of the Upper, took 
refuge with the army (Aug. 3). The soldiers 
occupied London^^and the eleven members 
fled or were impeached. Seven of the Lords 
shared the same fate, and a large number of 
Presbyterians seceded from the House. 'Phus 
the army secured in Parliament a majority 
favourable to its own views, which, after the 
king had refused to accept the Four Bills in 
which the terms .of peace were comprised, 
declared that no more addresses should be 
made to him (Jan. 3, 1648). Threo months 
later the second Civil War began, the seceding 
members took advantage of it to return to 
their places, the eleven members were re- 
called, a persecuting ordinance was passed 
a^inst Sectarians, and negotiations re-opened 
with the king. On !Dec. 5 the House, by 
129 to 83, voted that the king's answers 
were sufficient ground to proceed upon for 
the settlement of the kingdom. A second 
time the army interfered to put an end to 
Presbyterian rule, and prevent an unsatis- 
factory settlement. On Dec. 6 and 7 a couple 
of remments, directed by Colonel Pride, sur- 
rounded the House, excluded ninety-six of 
the leading Presbyterians, and arrested forty- 
seven others. The attendance in the House 
of Lords dwindled to six or seven, that in the 
Commons to less than sixty members, but the 
remainder were all bound to work in accord- 
ance with the army. On Jan. L 1649, the 
Commons passed a resolution denning it as 
treason for the king to levy war against the 
Parliament and 'kingdom, and an ordinance 
appointing a High Court of Justice to try 
Charles. The king’s trial lasted ^m Jan. 20 
to 27, and his execution took place <m the 
29th. On Feb. C the Commoni|, proceeded 
to vote that “ the House of Peera in Parlia- 


ment >8 useless, dangerous, and q^ght^to be 
abolished.” next day thiiy resolved 

^ that it hath been found by exp(esrien<|^, and 
. that jtbif House doth declare th^ th<|, office 


of the king in this realm, and to have the 
power thereof in any single person is un- 
necessary, burdensome, and dangerous to the 
liberty, safety, and ]^blic interest of this 
nation, and therefore ought to be atelished.” 
These resolutions were followed oy Acts 
giving effect to them, and crowned on Hay 
19 by an Act declaring and constituting the 
people of England to he a Commonwealth 
and free State. At the same time a resolu- 
tion was passed to consider the constitution 
of future Parliaments, and this question 
occupied the House more or less for the next 
six years. The executive power was in the 
bunas of the Council of State containing all 
the important members of Parliament, but 
the committees of the House, and the House 
itself, still retained great power. After the 
consolidation of the republic by Cromweirs 
victories, the members present m the House 
increased considerably, rising on some occa- 
sions in 1652 — 53 to as many as 120 members. 
After Worcester, Cromwell succeeded in per- 
suading the House to fix Nov., 1654, as the 
period of their own dissolution, and urged on 
the question of the Reform Bill. But when 
he found that the bill they proposed would 
perpetuate the powers of the Rump, as it was 
called, by providing that they should keep 
their places without rc-olection, and be sole 
judges of the election of new members, he 
endeavoured to stop the progress of the 
measure by a private arrangement. When 
that failed, he expelled them from the House 
by force (April 20). They did not re-assemble 
tul six years later, when the republicans, who 
had allied themselves with the army to over- 
.throw Richard Cromwell, procured the Re- 
storation of the Rump (May 8, 1659). The 
members expelled as Royalists, and those ex- 
cluded by Pride’s Purge wei^e still, in spite of 
their protests, kept out of the House. This 
assembly consisted of sixty or seventy 
members, and continued to sit till Oct. 13, 
when it was expelled by Lambert in con- 
sequence of the attempt to exercise control 
over the army. On Dec. 26 it was restored 
again in consequence of the divisions in 
the army, and the advance of Monk. Monk 
entered I^ndon on Feb. 3, 1660, just as the 
Rump was preparing to carry out the scheme 
for enlarging its numbers, frustrated by Crom- 
well in 1653. After a moment^s hesitation, 
the resistance of the city emboldened him to 
deidare for a free Parliament (Feb. 101, and 
to reinstate the members excluded (Feo. 21). 
According to their agreement with Monk, these 
members resolved that a new Parliament should 
be summoned (Feb. 22), and proceeded to pass 
a bill summoning it for April 25, and dis- 
solving themselves. The last sitting of the 
Long Parliament took place on bforch 16,^ 
1660. The Restoration swept away most of 
its work^ but the abolition of the Extraor- 
dinary Courts, and of the king’s claim to levy 
taxes without Parliamentary consent, we^p 


solid and lasting g^ns. Two of its later 
measures alsoj we institution of an excise 
(1643), and the abolition of feudal tenures 
(1646), were maintained and re-enacted. 
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th$ Hotfw of Lord* and lloui* <if Common*; Sir 
Bal]^ Vemey, JXaru (Camden Soc.) ; Sir John 
Noi^oote JMaryy Ht*t. of ihe Long Par- 

liamonii Clarenoon, Biot, of the UAdlion; 
Forster* Fie* Mtmhen and Craad Momonotrance : 
Oarlyle, Oromveell ; Sanford, Studios of tho Groat 
Mobomon. Ckudiner* in Various works, and 
Masson. Lifo of Jfdfon, giro the best aocounts 
of the Long Parliament's existence. Lists of 
its membm are giren by Carlyle, Sanford, 
and llbsson. Hr. Gardiner supplies an elec- 
toral map of England in 1642, showing the 
local distribution of parties. 

[C. H. F.] 

Longoliaaiip, William db (d. 1197), was 
a Norman of low origin, who had managed to 
ingratiate himself with Richard I. before his 
father’s death. On his patron’s accession to 
the throne Longchamp was at once made 
Bishop of Ely, and on tho death of Geoffrey 
de IVIondeville he was, in 1190, appointed co- 
Justiciar of England with Hugh de Pudsey, 
while, to add to his greatness, he was in the | 
next year, made papal le^te. He very soon 
quarrelled with Hugh, and got tho whole power 
into his own hands. His conduct to Geoffrey, 
Archbishop of York, and his oppressive 
taxation, combined with a haughty demeanour 
and unpopular manners, brought groat odium 
u^n him, and, despite his loyal support of 
Richard’s interests against the treasonable 
pretensions of John, he was, in 1 191, removed 
from his office, and compelled to return to 
Normandy, where he consoled himself by ex- 
communicating his enemies, ife was the first 
to find out where the king was imprisoned, and 
assisted in raising his ransom. On Richard’s 
release Longchamp returned to England, and 
was made Chancellor, which office he seems 
to havo held till his death. Longchamp’s 
character was a curious mixture, ** Ho was,” 
says Dr. Stubbs, “ very ambitious for him- 
self and his relations, very arrogant, priding 
himself on his Norman blood, but laughed at 
us a parvenu by tho Norman nobles, disliking 
and showing contempt in the coarsest way for 
tho English, whoso language he would not 
speak, and declared 4bat he did not under- 
stand.” 

Hoveden, Chmvolo (Bolls Series) ; Stubbs, 
Const. Hist. 

XiOUMWOrd (or, Lonobspee), William 
(b. 1196, d. 1226), was the natural son of 
Henry II., by Rosamond Clifford. He married 
Ella, heiress of the Earl of Salisbury, and 
received the title of Earl of Salisbury himself. 
He fought with Richard in the Crusades, as- 
sisted John against the barons and the French 
king, and was taken prisoner in the battle of 
Bouvines. On his release in 1219 he again 
went on Crusade. 

longtwovd (or, LoBOBBpkB), William, 


Was the son of the above, whom he succeeded 
in the earldom of Salisbury^. For some 
unknown reason he did not receive his 
father’s earldom, and joined Richard of 
Cornwall’s Crusade in 1240. In 1247 ho 
again took the cross, and went with St. Louis 
on his expedition to Egypt, where ho was 
slain, in 1250, at {he battle of Mansourah. 

1 * 0086 -coat Field, The Battle ok 
(1 170), was the name given to a battle fought 
near Stamford between the royal forces and 
the Lincolnshire insurgents under Sir Richard 
Wells. The royal troops were victorious, and 
the rebels, in their anxiety to escape, thi*ew 
off their coats, whence tho battle got its 
name. 

Lopes, Silt Manasseh, was a baronet of 
Jewish extraction, who ^was elected for 
Barnstaple (1820). The election, however, 
was petitioned against on the ground of gross 
bribery. The committee found that he hud 
expended £3,000 on the election ; that out of 
throe hundred resident electors sixty-six had 
received £6 each ; and that tho out-voters had 
been given £20 a-picce. The House of Com- 
mons thereupon unseated Sir Manasseh. He 
was, however, indicted the same year for 
bribery at a previous election at Grampound. 
Tho case was tried at Exeter, and it was 
found that Sir Manasseh had regularly bar- 
gained with one of tho electors to be returned 
for the borough for the sum of £2,000, which 
was, of course, distributed among the voters. 
Ho was Kontencod to pay a fine of £10,000, 
and to bo imprisoned for two years. 

Lopes, Du. Rodekigo (d. 1594), a Jew in 
the service of Elisalieth, was charged by the 
Earl of Essex with being in the pay of Spain. 
Ho was acquitted once, but Essex pursued 
his investigations, and obtained his conviction 
on tho evidence of two Portuguese, and he 
was executed. It must still remain a question 
whether Lopez was really guilty. 

Lord CoUinffwood, The (1821-22). 
In 1821 a Spanish cruiser captured a Brilish 
merchant vessel, tho Lord Collingwood^ and had 
her condemned in the Sj^nish courts on the 
ground that she was found trading with 
Buenos Ayres, one of their revolted colonies, 
which had already practically obtained in- 
dependence. Tlie owners complained to their 
government, and the latter romonstiated at 
Madrid. In October, 1822, Canninpf succeeded 
Lord Castlereagh at tho Foreign Office, 
and immediately sent a firm note* to the 
Spanish government. The latter was now 
informed that England would take steps to 
secure her commerce, and that for this 
purpose a squadron would be ordered to Cuba 
to desti'oy the strongholds of these pirates. 
The Spanish government, who depended on 
England at the Congress of Yeucom, at once 
gave way. A decree was issued recognising the 
right of other governments to trade with their 
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former coloniee, and large compensation was 
awarded to thcf^plimdered Bxitish merchants. 

ZiK»d» the Xeles. |>lb8, Lords 

OP THE.] 

ZiOrdtfy House of. The existing consti- 
tution ol the Lords as an estate of the realm 
and of Parliament dates from the thirteenth 
century. At that time their status, their 
single essential qualification, and their office 
in Sie State were finally fixed, and their order 
received that impress which has ever since dis- 
tinguished it from the rest of the community. 
But the Lords may he tracked in an unbroken 
descent to the Witenageinot^ which indeed in 
character and function they still resemble. 
They are in theory the noble and wise of the 
kin^om, are councilors of the sovereign, are 
legislators in a personal or official capacity, 
and are an august court of justice. The 
Conquest converted the Witenagetmt into a 

C -al gathering of feudatories holding their 
immediately from the king, and thus 
brought the institution a step nearer to its 
modem charactdl\ This, however, was a 
large and unwieldy body ; a process of selec- 
tion sot iU, and in time the tenants-in-chief 
of larger holdings were recognised as a 
sj^ial class more closely attached to the 
king, and entitled to certain peculiar marks 
of consideration, of which the personal sum- 
mons addressed to them by the king when 
their services were required was the most 
significant. The final stage of their develop- 
ment was reached when this personal sum- 
mons had given the pei-son summoned and his 
heirs a distinctive title to an irrevocable plac^e 
in the order, independent of any other quali- 
fication whatever. Neither tenure of land 
nor nobility of birth, however extensive the 
one or unblemished the other, now availed to 
bestow rank in the favoured class, though tho 
vast majority were groat feudal laodowners 
and of noble birth; it was henceforward 
simply the will of the sovereign, expressed at 
first in a personal writ of summonE, that alone 
had this virtue. And this writ afterwards 
was taken to have such efiicacy as to extend 
the rights and functions that were its outcome 
to the representatives of tho person to whom 
it had originallj' been sent, for ever. Later 
on, however, patent took its ^ace as the 
regular manner of expressing the will of tho 
sovereign in the creation of a peer* Thus the 
historic House of TiOrds was deif^loped, con- 
sisting “ of tho hereditary counsHlors of tho 
crown, the right to give couns^fii being in- 
volved at one time in the tenhre of land, 
at another in the fact of 8ummon|» at another 
in tho terma of a patent ■ The noble- 

man is the person who, for his li^e, hdds the 
f . hereditary office denoted or in^lied^in the 
title.’* (Stubbs.) But the position fed no 
value for any but the a<toil felder; 
' alT’ his children . were commofexis. These 
fenmed'^e lay element in the Lc£ds i^en the 


Parliamentary system split into .sepamt^yt 
acting Houses ; and with thmn were associate 
as a spiritual element .the archbisliops^ hiahops, 
and summoned abfets and miors. ^ 

were included in the baronial bodyt eitfer 
because they held their lands on the baronial 
tenure, or from the reverence naturally due 
to their offices and learning. . Since the mlling 
away of the clerical estate from Parliament* 
these spiritual peers have been its only 
representatives in the legislature. Amcing 
tho members of this composite body there 
were several degrees of title and honorary 
rank, but equal rights and powers. The 
judges also were called to the assembly, but 
never became full peers ; it was their part to 
guide it by their counsel, not to vote. The 
House has still a right to thoir advice. 

During mediaeval times the Lords wero 
the more powerful division of Parliament, 
and generally took tho lead in, and directed 
all constitutional struggles. They were tho one 
effective check on the will of the king, and 
could carry most points that they deemed vital. 
Yet their numbers dwindled. The decrease was 
entirely among the abbots and friars; these 
soon sank from eighty to twenty-seven, while 
the bishops were constant at twenty, and tho 
temporal lords never vaiied much from fifty. 
It was in Henry VI.’s reign that the practice 
of making peers of any dignity by patent, 
hitherto occasionally used, became general. 
The Wars of the Roses, by thinning tho 
ranks, greatly diminished the political weight 
of tho Lords; and their order was of com- 
paratively small account in Tudor times. 
And the fall of the monasteries struck nearly 
* thirty peers off thoir roll at a time when it con- 
tained barely ninety names in all. But fifty 
temporal peers were summoned to the last Par- 
liament of Elizabeth. The rule of tho Stuarts 
added to both their numbers and consideni- 
tion, though the advancing pretensions of tho 
Commons checked the growth of tho latter. 
More than 120 temporal lords sat in the liOng 
Parliament, of whom a third took the Round- 
head side in the great conflict. Between tho 
Restoration and the union with Scotland, 
their history is marked by many disputes 
with tho Commons, and a small increase in 
numbers and importance. In Charles II.’s 
reign they established their right to act as a 
supreme court of appeal in all civil causes, 
t^ugh they had to abandon their claim to 
kind of original jurisdiction. Thfir 
judicial function, which they inherit from 
the old concilium regisj involved them in an 
embittered quarrel with t^e Commons in 
Anne’s reign, when a disputed question re- 
garding the rights of electors at Aylesbury, 
came fefore them for a final decision. 1% 
1707 the union with Scotland added sixteen 
representative .temporal peers to their num-, 
bers, in 1601 that with Ireland , twenty-four 
temporal and four spiritual, which last, how- 
ever, feve since been ta^en awaybyife Irish 




C&nrch Aot^ ^Tbeyvescaped a danger by 
the fftilui^ of the Peerage Bill in 1719, which 
would have limited their numbers to about 
,200y and thus kindled against them vehement 
envy and jealousy. Their i^litical import- 
ance readied its highest point in the 18th 
oenturyi in> the last years of which they 
be^ to increase rapidly by new creations. 
This eapansion has gone on steadily since ; 
they are now ten times as numerous as they 
were under the Tudors. The Lords cannot 
originate money bills; but the members of 
their House can record their protest and its 
grounds against any measure they dislike, 
and in 1909 they refused to pass the budget 
before it had been submitted for approval to 
the country. Lately the crown was given 
power to create a few life - peerages to 
strengthen the legal element in the House. 
Lord Rosebery has prominently identified 
himself with the movement for reforming 
the Upper House. 

The Lord^ Report on ihe Dignity (if a Peer; 
Gouilihope, HUtoHc Peerage ; May, PraMkxU 
TreatUe; Utubbs, Const. HiaL; Hallam, Conet. 

[J. R.] 

Z^watf Simon Fraser, Lord {b. circa 1676, 
d. 1747), was the second son of Thos. Fraser, 
fourth son of Hugh, ninth Lord Lovat. In- 
vested with the family estates for supporting 
the Government in the rebellion of 1717, he 
in 1745 sent forth his clan to 6ght for the 
Pretender, while himself posing as a loyal 
subject. For this treachery he was beheaded. 

Lovelf Francis, Viscount (d, 1487 P), was 
one of Richard III.’s chief favourites and 
advisers, and was niado Constable of the 
Household. He fought in the battle of Bo— 
worth, supported the claims of Lambert Sim- 
nel, and fought also in the battle of Stoke in 
1487, where he wa^i supposed to have been 
slain. But the discovery of a skeleton in a 
secret chamber at Minster Ix>vol makes it 
probable that he escaped to his house, where 
he died, perhaps of starvation. 

Bacon, Hist, of Henry VII. ; Lingard, Hist, qf 
Eng. 

Lowe, Robert, Viscount Sherbrooke 
(1811-92), was educalied at Winchester, and 
University College, Oxford. He became 
M.P. for Kidderminster in 1862, and vice- 
president of the Board of Trade in 1855, 
and was vice-president of the Committee of 
dkioncilon Education from 1859 to 1864. In 
this capacity he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Revised Code [Education, p. 407]. 
In 1866 he headed the ** AduUamite ” schism 
in the Li^ral party. Later he was elected 
Member for the University of London, and 
became chancellor of the exchequer in the 
Liberal Ministry of 1868. Here he made 
coQsiderablS reforms of and reductions in 
taxation ; but his proposal for a matoh-tax 
(1871) exjsitad vmml hostility, and was 


abandoned^ He wa#home secretary 1873-74 ; 
but after 1876, partly through failure of his 
sight, he practically retired into private life. 
After the general election of 1880 he was 
created Viscount Sherbrooke. 

Lucius (or Lud), King {d. is 

said to have sent an embassy to Rome during 
the papacy of Eleutherius, entreating that he 
mi^t be made a Christian. He is described 
as King of the Britons, and it is said that 
through him Britain received the faith. The 
earliest mention of Lucius is in the second 
Catalogue of Rofnan Bishops, which was prob- 
ably compiled about a.d. 420. 

Bede, EcdesUutical Hist. ; Bright, Early Eng, 
Church HisL 

Lucknow, The Defence of (1857), was 
one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
Indian Mutiny. Owing to the foresight of 
Sir Henry Lawrence, the Residency at Luck- 
now was armed and provisioned to stand a siege. 
On July 1 the enemy appeared before Luck- 
now, and the English withdrew to the 
Residency. On July 2 they lost their gallant 
leader. For three months, however, they 
held out. At the end of July they hoped to 
be relieved by Havelock, but this proved 
false. But on Sept. 19 and 20, 2,500 English 
soldiers under Sir James Outram, Havelock, 
and Neill, crossed the Ganges. On the 25th, 
Neill leading, the defences of Lucknow were 
attacked. The fire poured upon the assailant g 
was tremendous, but they succeeded in 
making their way into the Residency. Outram 
now assumed the command of the mrrison. 
The rebel forces, so far from retiring from the 
city, now pressed the siege more closely 
with augmented numbers. On Nov. 9 Sir 
Colin Campbell advanced to the relief of Luck- 
now, and on the 19th the position defended so 
nobly for six months was evacuated. 

, SiEQE or (Jan. 1 — March 21, 1858). 

The operations for the recovery of Lucknow 
from the rebels commenced at the beginning of 
the year. On Jan. I Brigadier Hope was sent 
, forward by Sir Colin Campbell to prevent the 
destruction of the iron suspension oridge over 
the Kallee Middeo. This was done success- 
fully, and the bridge repaired. Sir Colin 
entrenched himself strongly in the Dilkoosha 
Palace, March 2. Heavy guns were brought 
up and Goncml Outram attacked the rebele 
in their strong position in the Kaiser Bagh 
on the 9th, and drove them before him tuOL 
bo could plant his batteries so as to enfilade 
the works on the canal and the iron and stone 
bridges. On the 11th Sir Edward lingard 
inflicted heavy loss on the enemy. Brigadier- 
General Franks on the 14th sucbessfully 
stormed the Imambarrah. The enemy now 
began to evacuate the city. On the 19th. 
a combined movement inflicted great loss 
on the enemy. On the. 2iBt Sir Edward 
Linrard successfully stormed the last 
rebel stronghold in the heart of the city; 


Brigadier Campbell dr^ the retreating 
rebels miles from the city with heavy loss, 
and liUcknow was won. 

Ann%utl Regittw, 1^7—58 ; Kaye» Stpoy War; 

Halleaon, Indian Mutiny; lanes. Sepoy Eep^, 

XiUOyrRiCHAKD DE (<f. 1179), one of Henry 
il.’s great ministers, was a supporter of 
Stephen against Maud, but dUrectly Henry 
caipe to the throne he was appointed J usticiar 
conjointly with Robert de Beaumont, and 
after the death of the latter, De Lucy con- 
tinued to hold the ofiBicc alone. He helped to 
draw up the Constitutions of Clarendon, for 
which ne was excommunicated by Becket. 
In 1173 ho defeated the rebel sons of Henry 
II. at Famham, and was most energetic 
in suppressing the revolt. He appears to 
have l^n a remarkably able and upright 
minister, and unswervingly faithful to 
Henry, 

Foss, Judges of England ; Stubbs, Const. Hist 

Luddite BiotSi The (1811— 1816}, were 
the expression of an ignorant notion among 
the workpeople, 08 p<^*ially of Yorkshii’e, 
Lancashire, and^ Nottinghamshire, that the 
distress, which was terrible and almost uni- 
versal among the poor, was caused by the 
introduction of machinery. A quarter of a 
century before, one Ned Ludd, a half-witted 
boy in a Leicestershire village, made him- 
self notorious by destroying stocking-frames. 
Tho Yorkshire rioters chose to take a 
name from this poor creature. The distress 
was widespread ; there was little work to be 
done; prices wore very high; the Continental 
war was still di-aining the resources of tho 
countty'. The causes of the trouble were not 
far to seek ; yet the use of machinery, which 
alone kept some few people in work, was set 
down as the cause of all the mischief ; 
and tho poor, ignorant, half-starved crowds 
sot to worx busily to destroy all the machinery 
they could reach. During 1811—12, the 
noxthem counties were in a perpetual state of 
disturbance ; the army was busily employed 
in the Peninsula ; and except where here and 
there a resolute mill-owner* overawed the 
rioters, no machinery was safe from the 
marauding bands. In 1816 the riots broke 
out again. The conclusion of peace was 
expected to bring back prospenty imine- 
diatelv. The expectation was not fulfilled; 
and disappointment developed quickly into 
exasperation, producing constant disturbances. 
The government of Lord Liverpool was not of 
a kind to deal with this state of things ; they 
made no attempt to go to the root of the 
evil — which was the utter misery of the 
poor— but on the contrary, thought only of 
coercion. If the riots were quelled in one 
place, they broke out in another; S^d the 
repressive policy of the government only 
jbiul the effect of manifesting ^ thi people 
the .necessity of union among thelnselves 
hymiana of secret societies. With th| return 


of prosperity, however, the riots gradually 
died out. 

State Trials, vol. xxxL; JUfe of L6rd Sid- 
mouth; Live^'pool Memoirs; Hun, Uaskeil, Life 
of Charlotte monte, 

LudloWf in Shropshire, was the most 
important stronghold of the Middle March of 
Wales. The c^le, built in the twelfth cen- 
ttny% was besieged by Stephen in 1138. It 
was taken by De Montfort m 1264. In 1459 
it was occupied by Henry VI., and subse- 
quently became the residence of Prince Ed- 
ward, son of Edward IV., and of Arthur, son 
of Henry VII., who died here in 1634. In 
1646 It was captured by the Parliamentarians. 
Prom the reign of Edward IV. to 1685 the 
Lord President of the Marches officially oc- 
cupied Ludlow, when the office was abolished, 
and the castle allowed to decay. The holding 
of the Council of the Marches thei'e madeit in 
a sense the capital of nearly all South Wales. 

LndloWf Edmund (A P1617, d, 1692), 
member of a good lamilvin Wiltshire, was, at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, a student in the 
Temple, entered Essex’s Guards, and served 
under Waller and Fairfax. At the end of 
1645 he was elected member for Wiltshire, 
and took his seat amongst the Republicans. 
He sat in tho High Court which judged the 
king, and became a member of tho Council of 
State of the Commonwealth. In 1651 he was 
sent to Ireland as Lieutenant-General of the 
Horse, and, after Ireton’s death, held for six 
months the supremo command until superseded 
by Fleetwood ^Nov., 1651 — July, 1662), He 
remained at his post in spito of Ci'omwell’s 
, expulsion of the Long Parliament, but opposed 
tho proclamation of tho Protectorate, and 
resigned his share in the civil government of 
the country in order not to recognise the new 
authority. In Richard Cromwell’s Parlia- 
ment he vigorously opposed the govern- 
ment, and urged on the army loaders 
the restoration of the Rump. In July, 1659, 
he was sent again to Ireland to succeed 
Henry Cromwell as head of the govern- 
ment, with the title of Lieutenant-General 
of the Horse. In October, having returned 
to England, he was nominated by Ijambert 
ono of the Committee of ^Safety established by 
the army, but steered a middle course between 
army and Parliament, and wished for the 
restoration of the Rump. After Monk restored 
thg» secluded members, Ludlow coased to 
attend the House, but still continued his vain 
attempts to unite the remains of the Republi- 
can party. He was a member of the Con- 
vention Parliament, took ^his seat, and 
surrendered under the proclamation ordering 
the regicides to deliver themselves up as 
^soners, but remained at large on security.* 
Ilius, when be found his* life in danger, he 
was able to fly to France (Sept*, 1660). He 
fixed his resiaenoe first at Geneva, then at 
Vevey, where he remained till the Bevoluiioii* 




Than he venUured to, return to England, but 
the House of Commbns presented an address 
to the king requesting his arrest, and he was 
obliged again to fly. Ho died at Yovey in 
1693. 

Ludlow's Memoirs describe his esperieuoes 
from 1640 to 1068, and are particularly valuable 
for the historjr of the Oivu War in Wiltshire, 
His personal relations vrith Cromwell, and the 
events of the year 1659. They were first pub- 
lished in 1698—89 (3 vols. 8vo), and reprinted in 
1751 (1 voh folio}. [0. H. F.] 

Xillllioli was the son of Gilcom^n, Mor- 
maer of Moray. On the death of Macbeth 
(1057), ho was declared King of Scotland 
by the supporters of Macbeth. After a reign 
of a few months ho was slain at Essil, in 
Strathbogie (March 17, 1058). 

XinmleT, John, Loud (d. 1609), the 
brother-in-law of the Duke of Norfolk (q.v.), 
was restored in blood by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1547, his father, George, Lord Lumley, 
having been implicated in the treason of 
Sir Thomas X^ercy and Lord Darcy. In 
1569 he was arrestm and placed in confine- 
ment at Windsor on suspicion of being favour- 
able to the Catholic lords in the north. After 
the coUiipso of the rebellion Lumley resumed 
his treasonable coiTespondence with Spain, 
and speedily became involved in the Kidolfi 
conspiracy, on the discovery of which he was 
sent to the Marshalsea. Ho was subsequently 
pardoned, and acted as a commissioner at the 
trials of Mary Queen of Scots and the Earl 
of Essex. 

liTllldy’s Ijaae, The IUttle of (July, 
1814], during the American War of 1812 was 
fougnt near Fort George, on Lake Ontario, 
between the British troops, under Sir G. 
Drummond and General Riall, and a superior 
American force under General Brown. The 
British gained a complete victory,* killing 
4,000 of the enemy. 

Luxemburg Question. In 1830, at 
the Conference of London, the Belgian ques- 
tion was complicated by the liuxemburg 
question. Luxemburg was really part of 
the Geimanic empire, and though it had 
been ceded to the King of Holland (1814) it 
formed no pai*t of Holland. Palmerston 
wished it to bo united '^ith Belgium ; Talley- 
rand wished it to be handed over to France. 
The Conference decided that it should remain 
p^ of the Germanic empire; hut that its 
western paii; should be ceded to Belgium 
[Treat V op London, 1831]. The Conference 
eventually separated without having effected 
anything, but the provisions of the Treaty of 
London (November, 1831) were enforced by 
England and France (1832). 

iina. ; Walpole, Hist, of Eng. from 1826» ^ 

Lyndhun^ Lord (5. 1772, d. 1863). 
John Singleton Copley was the son of the emi- 
nent paiflter, John Singleton Copley ; was born 
at Bo^n in America, then an Engliah town i 
Hist.— 27 


was educated in England, at first by a private 
tutor, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Ho was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1804 ; was made sorjeant-at-luw, 1813, 
and first became prominently known from the 
ability he displayed as one of the counsel wlw> 
defended Watson and Thistlewood on the 
charge of high treason, 1817. He entered 
Parliament as member for Yarmouth, Isle of 
\Yight, 1818, having in the same year become 
king’s Serjeant and Chief Justice of Chester. 
Ho afterwards sat for Ashburton and the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. He was soon looked 
on as tho most rising lawyer of the Tory 
party, and a convenient opportunity presenting 
itself by tho removal of Sir Samuel Shepherd 
to the Scotch Bench, Copley was appointed 
Solicitor-General (1819) and knighted. While 
holding this office he was engaged, in 1820, 
for the crown in two memorable cases ; the 
trijil at the Old Bailey of the Cato Street 
conspirators and their ringleader, his former 
client Thistlewood, and the proceedings 
against (^ueen Caroline in tho House of Lords 
In both affairs Sir Jphn Copley displayed 
remarkable eloquence, judgment, and forbear- 
ance. He became Attorney-General in 1824, 
and Master of tho Rolls in 1826. He at fii*st 
energetically ox)posed tho Catholic claims, but 
afterwards sided with those who folt the al> 80 - 
lute nc(iC8sity of Catholic Emancipation being 
carried. Ho took office in tho cabinet formed 
by Mr. Canning in 1827. He waS appointed 
Lord Chancellor for tho first time (April 20, 
1827), and created Lord Lyndhurst on tho 26th 
of the same month. When his party went out of 
office in 1830 he retired with them, hut was 
appointed Lord Chief Baron of tho Ex(;hoquer 
early in 1831. In tho House of Lords he op- 
l)Osed the Refomi Bill with all his energies 
and eloquence, and was the virtual leader of 
tho Tory opposition. He declared the mea- 
sure to be detrimental to tlie rights of tho 
people, and inconsistent with tho prerogatives 
of the crown. He again took office as Lord 
Chancellor, under Sir Robert Peel, in 1834 , and 
retired in 1835. In 1841 Sir Robert Peel again 
returned to power, and Lord Lyndhurst 
to the Chancellorship for the third time. Ho 
finally resigntjd in 1846. He, nevertheless, 
continued to takfj an active part in tho debates 
of the House of Lords. 

Sir Theodore Martin, Life of Lord Lyndhurst / 
Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors. ^ 

Lynedoch, Thomas Graham, Lord (b, 
1748, d. 1843), a gentleman of fortune in 
Perthshiie, served as a volunteer, under Lord 
Mulgrdve, at the siege of Toulon, in 1794), 
and showed such military genius and courage 
that he was publicly thanked by the com- 
mander. Returning to England he raised tho 
90th Regiment in Perthshire, and was ap- 
pointed colonel of it. For the next few years 
he served with the Austrian army* and then 
returned to his regiment at Gibraltar. Lq. 

■ ■ \ ■ 
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180S he accompanied Bir John Moore to 
Sireden ea hil aide*do»oamp, and afterwards 
•followed him to S^in. On the return to 
England after that battle, he was ap^inted 
to command a division at the siege of 
Fittdiing ; but he was soon afterwards 
ordered to the Peninsula, where ho was 
nominated second in command. During 
the winter of 1810 he held Cadiz; hut in the 
spring of the following year, by a series of 
masterly tactics, he brought on a battle with 
Victor, whom he defeated in a hard-fought 
battle at Barosa. He then joined Wcl^gton, 
and was present with him at the siege of 
Ciudad Kodrigo, after whitdi he went to 
England to recruit his health. He returned 
to Spain in time to take part in the campaign 
of 1813. He commanded the left wing of 
the army at Vittoria, and to him was con- 
fided the whole charge of the siege of San 
Sebastian, which, after two partial failures, 
his firm resolution and skilful management at 
length reduced. After crossing the Bidassoa 
he was compelled again to seek rest ; but in 
the following year was appointed to command 
the disastrous expedition to the Low Coun- 
tries (1814). The expedition was a failure, 
not, however, in any way through the fault 
of the commander-in-chief. In JMay, 1814, 
he was raised to the peerage. 

Lynodoch, Memoirs; Napier, Teninsular War, 

IsJonSf Edmund, Lord {b. 1790, d. 1858), 
was the son of Mr. John Lyons, of St. Austin's, 
Hants. He went to sea in 1803. In 1828 
ho became captain of the JJlonde, in which he 
co-operated with the French in expelling the 
Tui'ks from the Morea, In 1835 he was^ 
appointed minister at the new couH at' 
Athens, From 1849 to 1851 he presided 
over the mission at Berne; from 1851 to 
1853 he resided as minister at Stock- 
holm. In 1853, however, ho was appointed 
second in command of the ^lediterranean 
fieet. In the Agamemnon he arranged, super- 
intended, and made possible the embarkation 
of the allied forces at Varna and the Isle of 
Serpents, and their landing near Eupatoiia. 
He served all through the Crimean War, 
materially assisting the generals by his 
ready co-operation, and indicting severe 
damage on the Kussian fieet. In June, 
1855, he became commander-in- chief. In 
1856 he was created Baron Lyops. 

Lyttelton, Edward, Lord (5. 1589, d. 
1645J, was a member of a distitgiii^ed legal 
family and the son of the Chief Justice of 
North Wales. He entered Farltoent in 1626, 
and at once joined the popula^ sid#, taking 
a leading part against BucKin|^m.‘ In the 
Pai’liament of 1628 he was onb of '|he chief 
advocates of redress of grievdxices,; but by 
1631 he had made his peace 4ith fte king, 
in 1634 he Was appoinjied )i>licitor- 
Oeneral, in which capacity he (^duMed with 
W^ty the* case agsoBst l|aoi|||en. In 


1641 he was made Lord- Keeper and xeedved 
a peerage. During the debates with the 
Long Parliameiit, Lyttelton had a difficult 
part to play, and at Imigth finding th^ 
moderate coun^ls were una^'ailing, he fied to 
the king at York, taking, the Great Seal with 
him. On the outbreak dP the war he raised a 
regiment consisting of gentlemen of the inns 
of court and others, and acted himself as 
colonel. But being umised to military ser- 
vice, his exertions were too much for his 
strength, and ho died before very long. He 
was a man of great reputation in the profes- 
sion of the law,” says Clarendon, ”for 
learning and all other advantages which 
attend the most eminent men .... and was 
not only very ready and expert in hooks, but 
exceedingly versed in recoids.” 

Lyttelton. Georor, Lord (5. 1709, d. 
177^, entered tne House of Commons in 1785, 
when he joined the opposition against Walpole. 
He was made secretary to Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, in 1737, and, on the downfall of 
Carteret, a Lord of the Treasury (1744). In 
1755 he was made Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and in 1756 raised to the peerage. 
Besides writing numerous miscellaneous and 
poetical works, he was the author of a Hm- 
lory of Henry II, (1764), which, though now 
somewhat out of date, is valuable from the 
materials which the author has accumulated 
and the industry with which he worked at 
the original and later authorities. 

Lyttelton (or, Littleton), Thomas (d, 
1481), was a distinguished lawyer, appointed 
one of the judges of the Common Picas from 
1466 to 1481. Ho. is famous chiefly for his 
Treatise on Tenures, 

The Treatise on Tenures was printed (in 
Norman -Freucb) at Rouen about 1481, and 
translated into English in 1539. It has been 
edited by Mr. H. Roscoe, in 1825. Coke*s 
Coininentary, called Coke uymn LitUliout or the 
First Institute, appeared in 1626. 

Lytton, Edward Georoe Earle Bvlwer, 
1st Lord (b, 1803, d. 1873), first entered Par- 
liament as Member for St. Ives in 1831. He 
attached himself to the Whigs, and in 1835 
wrote a widely read pamphlet on “ the crisis.** 
tn 1832 he was retumed for Lincoln, and re- 
presented that borough till 1841. In 1843 
he changed his name to Bulwer-Lytton, In 
1852 he re-entered the House of Commons as 
a Conservative, and on the accession of Lord 
JJerby to power (1858) he became Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. During his short 
period of office, lasting only a year, he called 
into existence two new colonies, those of 
British Columbia and Queensland. In 1866 
he was raised to the peerage. Lord Lytton 
was one of the most versatile and aiccom-* 
plished writers of his time, and was tlm 
author of a large number of fictions, poems, 
dramas, and miscellaneous works. 

Lord Ljttna's Memoirs hare been oompUed 
by bis son, tbe £ar1 of Lytton. The Hist tiro <■ 
Tcds. appeared in 1886 . . , 


MMWtnoy^ Q«oeo«, Ist Eakl (». 1737, 
d, 1806}, after a distin^ttifihed diplomatic 
And political career, was m 1776 sent out as 
Governor ot Grenada. In 1779 he was ta^en 
prisoner Count d’^taing, and sent to 
France. 1mm 1780 to 1786 he was Governor 
of and in 1792 was sent to Pekin as 

ambassador. In 1796 he was made Governor 
of the Cape Colony, where his firat act 
was to attempt to eheck the aggression of the 
colonists by the proclamation of exact boun- 
daries; during his tenure of this office 
(1796—98) he managed to restrain in a great 
degree the turbulence of the Boers. 

Kacaulay, Thomas Bauinotom, Loud 
(6. 1800, d, 1859^, was the son of Zachary 
idacaulay, an Afncan merchant, and a leading 
mover in the agitation against the Slave 
Trade. He was educattMi at Ti-inity College, 
Cambridge, where, in 1822, he obtained a 
fellowship. He was called to the bar in 
1826, and in 1830 entered Parliament for 
Caine. He joined the Whigs and took a 
prominent pait in the debates on the lleform 
Bill, making some brilliant speeches. Lonl 
Grey appointed him Secretary to the Board 
of Control. In 1834 he went to India as 
legal member of Council, and assisted to draw 
up the Indian penal code. In 1838 ho re- 
turned. In 1839 he was appointed Secretary 
for War, which office he held till 1841, and was 
I^ay master of the Forces from 1846 to 1848, 
In 1857 he was raised to the peerage, but his 
health would not allow him to take any 
further part in public affairs. Ho died Dec. 
28, 1859, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. In 1843, Macaulay’s Essay contri- 
buted to the Edinburgh Eevieu\ were pub- 
lished in a collected foim. These essays, 
which are for the most part on subjects con- 
nected with English literature and history, 
such as Lord Chatham, Warren Hastings, 
Bacon, and Addison, are remarkable for their 
brilHancv and vigour of style, and the skill 
with which the results of wide reading are 
presented in an easy and interesting form. 
They have been extraordinarily popular. In 
1848 appeared the first two volumes of 
l\£aeaulay’B History of England; the third 
and fourth being published in 1855 ; and a 
fifth compiled from the historian’s papers ap- 
peared in 1861. Macaulay’s History was left 
unfinished. ^The author designed to bring it 
.down to a period within the memory of his 
own generaUon. As it stands it is only com- 
plete to the Peace of Ryswick in 1697, though 
t;he final volume, which was In part compiled 
from the author’s papers, takes us to the 
death oi WiBhun IIL After a general 
sketch ' ol the earlier history, the historian 
parrates in detail the reigns of Charl^ II., 
Jatnes II., end WOlto IH. MacatOay’s 


History of E^igland has been more popular 
and more widely read than probably any 
other historical work ever written. It is ac- 
knowledged by scholars to have grave defects. 
The author’s love of paradox has frequently 
led him to mis-statements and exaggeration ; 
he is a pronounced pai-tisan, and over-praises 
some of his chaiucters as greatly as ho 
depreciates others ; and he is constantly un- 
able to resist the temptation to sacrifice im- 
partiality for the purpose of making a point, 
or heightening an effect. His acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the porira was 
extensive; hut be does not always use his 
materials with critical judgment, and the 
statements of worthless authorities sometimes 
receive an undue prominence. His want of 
wide sympathy, too, and of real insight into 
human nature, has prevented his appreciating 
gi'oat men with whom his views wore not in 
accord ; so that his pictures of some of them are 
inadequate and even distorted. But with these 
defects the merits of the history aro consjpi- 
cuous. It remains tho cliicf modem authority 
in English for tho period of which it treats. 
Its pictures of men and manners have hardly 
been excelled in graphic power, and bring 
home tho subject to the reader in a manner 
attained by few historians. The vigorous 
movement of the nairative, tho brilliancy of 
the style, the wit and point with wiiich tho book 
Bimrklcs all through, and the frequent passages 
of extraordinarily vivid descriptive writing, 
suffice to give it a ponnaneiit place in English 
literature. 

Macaulay's Life and Letters have been pub- 
lished by hie nephew. Mr. G. O. Trevelyan. 
The work gives a pleasing account of his 
amiable private character. 

Macbeth, ^n of Finlay or Find, ’J’hane 
of Glamis, was IMormaer of Ross and Moray, 
and the gcnoml of King Duncan against 
tho Norwegians Tlioifinn and Thorkell. In 
1040 he went over to the enemy, slew 
Duncan by tr(*Hchcry in a smith’s hut near 
Elgin, and divided the kingdom with Thor- 
finn, taking to himself the districts south 
and west of the Tay, with the central district 
in which Scone is situated. Although it 
is somewhat difficult to se|)arate the Macbeth 
of history from the Macbeth of Shakespeare 
and tradition, heappears to have ruled Scotland 
well, and to have Ixmcfited tho Church in 90 
small degree. Although ho had married G uroch, 
tho gi’anddaughtor of Kenneth IV., hiacheth 
was always regarded as a usurper, and in 
1045 we find Crinan, Abbot of Dunkel4, 
making an unsuccessful effort to reinstate his 
grandchildren on the throne.. In 1060 Macb^Jh 
made a journey to Rome, being tho first King 
of Scotland who entered into communiektion 
with the Papal see, and on his vettuxn was 
attacked by Siward,£arl of Northuloabria, and 
defeated (July 27, 1054). Siward succeed 
in establishing M^colm, son of Duncan, as 
King of Cumwia. In 1067« on the deaUi of his 


powerful ally Thorfinu, Macbeth was again 
al^tecked by Malcolm, and slain at Lupipha- 
ni^ From this time hereditary, instead of • 
collateral, succession became the rule in Scot- 
land. The reign of Macbeth is shrouded in 
the mysteries of legend and romance. It must 
be remembered that the well-known stories of 
Banquo, the march of Birnam Wood, and the 
like, are mere inventions of the chroniclers. 

Skene, Celtic Siotland; Holinshed for the 
legendary history. 

SEoCavtliyf Justin 1830), is a native 
of Cork. He entered Parliament as a Nation- 
alist member for Longford in 1879, was 
chosen vice-chairman of ,the Irish Parlia-, 
mentary party in 1880, and ten years later 
was elected chairman of that section of the 
party which repudiated Mr. Parnell, a p^ition 
he resigned in 1896. Mr. McCarthy is also 
a journalist, novelist, and historian. 

Kacdonald, Flora (d. 1790), was a lady 
of South Uist, who is famous for the help 
she gave the Young Pretender, Charles Ed- 
ward Stuari, ii^ escaping after the bAttle of 
C'ulloden. She caused the princo to be 
dressed in woman’s clothes, and to pass as 
her maidservant, and by her courage and re- 
source succeeded in bringing him safely to 
the Isle of Skye, where ho escaped to Finance. 
Flora Macdonald was arrested and imprisoned 
in the Tower till July, 1747. She married a 
relation, also named Macdonald, and went 
with him to America, but subsequently re- 
turned to Scotland. 

Macdonald of the Isles, Alexan- 
der, was one of the Highland chieftains sum- 
moned by James I. to appear at Inverness in 
1427. lie was there thrown into prison, but, 
having made his submission, was released. 
His first act was to bum Inverness, and to 
invade Lochaber, where, however, ho was 
compelled to surrender, and was imprisoned 
at Tantallon Castle. 

Mackay, General Hugh (d. 1692), of 
Sconry, in Sutherlandshire, having served 
abroad for thirty years, was sent by Willi^un 
' III. to Scotland in 1689, where he endeavoured 
to bring Claverhouse to bay, fixing his head- 
quarters at Inverness. For some time he 
was unsuccessful, but at length forced an en- 
gagement at Killiecrankie (June 17, 1689), 
where, although he suffered defeat, ho had a 
more than counterbalancing gain in the death 
of his gimt opponent. The following year 
Mackay built Fort William. He then went 
to Ireland, where he served uHder Ginkell, 
end* was present at Aghrim. He was killed 
at the battle of Steinkirk, in 1692. 

Mackint08]l,SiK James (^.|765,^. 1832), 
was bom at Aldourie, Invemes8-Niire,i^ucated 
.at King*B College, Aberdeen. J^roi thence 

went to Edinburgh to study ijpaedi^e, and 
^became a member of the Ib^l >Me<(lical 
^'S^^ety and also ‘of the SpecuI^ve |$ociety, 


In 1789 lie published a pamphlet on' th» 
Regency Question, in which he supported the- 
views of the WhigS. In 1791 he becamo 
known to the world as the antagonist pf Mr. 
^Burke in his Fifklicia OalHca, The talent 
he displayed made him xpany illustrious, 
friends in the Opposition, but he was sooa 
converted by Burke himself. In 1795 he was. 
called to the bar. In 1803 he defended tho 
French journalist Peltier. He held for some 
time the appointment of Professor of General 
Polity and of Law in the East India College 
at Hailey bury ; from that situation he was re- 
moved to the office of Recorder of Bombay, 
on w'hich occasion he received the honour of 
knighthood (Dec. 21, 1803), He returned in. 
1811, and was elected member for Naira 
(1813). In 1818 he w^as elected for Knares- 
borough under the influence of the Duke of 
Devonshiro. He devoted himself during hia 
Parliamentary career to the improvement of 
the Penal Code. Among other works Mack- 
intosh wrote a History of England, extending 
down to 1572, and a Hintory of the Revolutmi> 
of loss, 

Ma4^2iaffhteii, Sir William {d. 1841). 
Mr. Macna^ten was for several years a mem- 
ber of the Madras army before he entered tho 
Bengal Civil Service. He gained great dis- 
tinction at the College of Fort William, and 
in the judicial branch of the service. He> 
entered the political department during the* 
administration of Lord W, Bentinck. In* 

1837 ho was Lord Auckland’s secretarj". In 

1838 he was sent to Lahore to negotiate the- 
triple alliance with Kimjeet Singh. He ac- 
companied the Afghaji expedition as political 
envoy. In 1840 ho was made a baronet. On* 
Dec.' 23 ho was assassinated at Cabul by 
Akbar Khun. 

Macquarie, Colonel Lachlan, was, in* 
1810, sent out as Governor of New South 
Wales. By his amelioration of the condition, 
of tho disc^rged convicts he did much to- 
develop the colony, whilst his employment 
of convict labour in the construction oi roads- 
had the effect of opening out the country to 
an extent hitherto unknown. On his return 
to England in 1822, he left New South Wales^ 
** four times as papulosis and twenty times as 
large as when he went out.” 

Vfid Farliament. [Henry III.] 

Mahdi. Soudan.] 

Madras was granted to the English as a 
site for a trading factor}’’, with a small adja- 
cent factoiy, by the Rajah of Bijnagur, in 
1639. A fort, called Fort St. George, waa 
erected here. In 1664 it was created a 
sidency. It speedily grew in importance, and 
became almost the largest tradmg station of 
the English in India. In 1702 the fort waa 
strong enough to hold out successfully againsir 



the besieging army of the Emperotr Aarung- 
wbe. In 1746, however, it was captured by 
the French general, Labourdonnais (Sept. 1), 
and remain^ in the hands of the French till 
testored to the English by the Peace of Aix- 
.la*Chapelle (1748). In the Seven Years* War 
it was besieged ^Dec., 1768) by Lally, till 
relieved by Admiral Pococke (Feb., 1769). 
In ] 769 it was threatened, though not actually 
attacked, by Hyder Ali. In 1809 a mutiny 
of the officers took place. In 1817 the town 
was besieged by the Pindanies. In 1833 a 
bishopric was estnblishhd there. 

Madras Mutmy, The (1809), was a 
serious disturbance among the European offi- 
cers of the East India Company’s aiiny. The 
retrenching theories of the Directors induced 
them to reduce some of the perquisites of the 
officers. The whole army broke out into 
mutiny. A hundred and fifty-eight officers 
signed an address to government demanding 
the repeal of the obnoxious order and the 
restoration of the officers. Supported by the 
new commander-in-chief and the king’s regi- 
ments, Sir George Barlow appealed to the 
sepoys against their officers. This was done 
so successfully that only in Seringapatam was 
there any disturbance, where the native regi- 
ments commanded by disaffected officers re- 
fused to submit, and were fired upon by the 
king’s troops, with the result that 150 were 
killed and wounded. The officers, alarmed at 
the energetic measures of Sir George and the 
intention of Lord Minto to repair at once to 
Madras, paused at open rebellion.- By August 
16th all had returned to their duty. On 
Teaching IHadras, Lord Minto issued a gene- 
ral order of such considerate and anxious 
reprobation that all wore conciliated, and the 
exception of twenty-one ringleaders from the 
general amnesty was received with equa- 
nimity. Of those twenty-one, four were 
cashiered, one acquitted, and the rest dis- 
missed; but all were subsequently restored 
to the service. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, Case of 
(1687 — 88), was one of the causes which led 
to the downfall of James II. In 1687 the 
presidency of Magdalen College fell vacant, 
when James II. issuq^ S' letter ordering the 
election of one Anthony Farmer, a Roman 
Catholic, as president. Farmer was not only 
disqualified technical^ from holding the 
appointment, but was a man of notoriously 
immoral life and had reputation. In spite of 
the royal injunction, the follows elected one 
of their number. Dr. Hough, to the presi- 
dency, whereupon they were cited before the 
Commission. The proofs of Farmer’s dis- 
ipuieful conduct were indisputable, and the 
Commission cancelled his nomination, hut 
jnsistedmn the election of Parker, Bishop of 
Oxford, another Catholic, to the presidency. 
Amin the fellows refused, and for this all the 
mows except two, who gelded to the It^’s 


wmes, were suspended, and eventually de^ 
prived of their fellowships, and in a few 
months the whole revenues of the college 
jwere enjoyed by Catholics. But in 1688 
James, being anxious to conciliate his subjects, 
restor^ the ejected fellows, and accepted 
Hough as president. 

Magedanc, The Battle of ( 760 ), was a 
victory for the Britons of Strathclyde over 
the Piets. Magedauc is Mugdoch, in Dum- 
bartonshire. 

MMerafontdin, The Battle of. {See 
Bobe War.] 

Magna Carta. The Charter that is 
called Great, to mark its prominent value 
among tho charters granted by the Norman 
and Angevin kings, is properly a treaty made 
between John and his subjects, and was 
“ given under our hand,” that is, sealed with 
the royal seal, on June 15, 1216. But it had 
still to undergo several changes. As originally 
gi-anted, it contained sixty-three clauses, 
which, among other proAusions, set limits 
to the usuries of the Jews, pledged the king 
to raise no . scutage or aid “ save through the 
common council of the realm, or on the three 
ordinaiy feudal occasions,” prescribed the 
forms of summoning this council, forbade 
any increase of the customary forms, em- 
powered every one to go away from and come 
hack to the realm unhindered, mitigated the 
oppressiveness of the Forest I^aws, and 
banished the royal mercenaries. When first 
confirmed, in 1216, by tho Earl of Pembroke, 
for tho boy-king, Henry III., it had lost all 
these and other concessions; and thus its 
clauses were abridged to foi’ty-two. At its 
second confirmation, made in 1217, those 
forty-two had grown to forty-sevon, one of 
which settled the times of holding tho county 
court and view of frank-plodge, while another 
restricted grants in mortmain. The fifth 
confirmation, made in 1226, reduced tho 
clauses once more, to thirty-soven this time, 

[ and these proved the final and accepted legal 
version. Even in this form it is a most com- 
prehensive document; hardly an interest is 
overlooked. To the Church it guaranteed the 
freedom that mainly meant full liberty to 
choose its prelates ; to tenants-in-chief relief 
from the oppressive enforcement of feudal 
obligations ; from disparagement of heirs and 
spoliation of widows; to mesne tenants 
similar securities against mesne lords; to 
London and other cities and towns all their 
ancient franchises ; to merchants full licence 
to go about buying and selling from, to, 
or through England unfleeced; to villeins 
that their wainage should not 1^ distrained 
to pay fines ; to the collective community that 
Common Pleas should be held in a fixed 
place ; that fines should be assessed on oath, by 
upright men of the venue, and he proportioned 
to the ofience j thst weights and measures 
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ahottld be unilorm, and that the sheriJSs ehoOld 
be curbed in the exercise of their manifold 
authority. But the highest pitch of the 
Charter is reached in the clauses that assure 
every freeman that his person and property 
are absolutely secure worn every land of 
damaging process, save through the lawful 
judgment of hispoens or the law of the land,” 
and pledge the king not to sell, refuse, or 
postpone the doing of justice to any one. The 
alter confirmations are almost bevond reckon* 
inp; fifteen arc found in Edward III.’s 
rei^ alone. Never has law been held in 
higher esteem ; the very day that Charles II. 
entered London as a restored king, the 
Commons asked him to confirm Magna Carta, 
Msttkew Paris, p. 252, ko. ; Ralph of Cogues- 
hall; Blockstone, Preface to Magna Carta; 
Stubbs, Const, Mist,, ch. xii., and Select Charters, 

[J. R.] 

Mahangpore. The Battle op (Dec. 29, 
1843), took place during the Grwalior War. 
The impossibility of restoring order to the 
Gwalior State belonging to ^india, except 
by an appeal to arms, determined Loi4 Ellen- 
borough to despatch an army to effect this. On 
Dec. 20 the army advanced on Gwalior. Soin- 
dia’s troops had taken up a strong position, and 
during the night seven battalions of infantrj'' 
entrenched themselves with twenty guns of 
heavy calibre in the village of blaharajpore. 
Sir Hugh Gough, despising his enemy, made 
no reconnaissance, and therefore knew nothing 
of this change of position. The discharge of 
the masked batteries gave the first notice of 
the proximity of Scindia’s anny. The heavy 
guns had been left behind, and so Sir Hugh 
Gough at once launched his troops on the 
Mahratta batteries, which wore served with 
frantic desperation till all the gunners were 
shot down at their posts. After the guns 
were captured, the infantry maintained their 
ground with great determination, and the vic- 
tory was not gained till 1,000 of the British 
army fell, killed and wounded. 

Mallidporef The Battle op 21, 

1817), was fought during the war against 
Hollmr. Sir Thomas Hislop moved up to 
Mahidpore to bring on the issue of a battle. 
Hollmr’s army was protected by a river in 
front, its left flank resting on a dwp morass 
and its front lined with a foituidable bat- 
ter}" of seventy guns. Sir Thonw launched 
his men across the difficult nver by a 
single ferry, in the :^6 of a tcpifio fire, to 
seize the gui^ which had silenced his own 
li^t infantry. Holkar’s aitiller|^exi fought 
vwth great gallantry, but were ktruch down 
at their gun^ A general rout totok ^itace and 
the rictory was complete though! worn 'at the 
expense of 778 kiUed and woiind^ ! 

Mahomet hli I79d) wei thd^son of 
v> Anwar-ud-deen, Nabob of the Qhmattc. In 
ViT49 he was placed on the after 

s i^ ke^pluxe Aicot from the«£>$e*^ and 
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Chunda Sahib. He was shortly^ however^ 
attacked in his camp, and with difficulty es* 
caped to Nazir Jung. He now madeoverturea 
to the French, but Clivers success at Aroot 
(1761) confirmed him to the English. He 
now entered into an aUianoe with Mysore 
apd Tanjore, and raiseri an army of Mah- 
rattas under Morari Rao. The Camatio was 
gradually reduced by the E^lish and native 
armies. In 1756 a suspension of arms 
agreed to, and Mahomet Ali was acknow- 
ledged Nabob of the Camatio. He was beset 
wiin difficulties, and in 1757 required the 
aid of a British detachment to put down the 
rebellion of his brothers and collect his re- 
venue. During the war he was compelled to 
pay tribute to the Mahratta Bajee Rao. 
His rebellious subjects gave him considerable 
trouble. In 1769 he quarrelled with Tan- 
jore. The result of the war which followed 
was the conquest of Tanjore, which was given 
to Mahomet Ali by the English. In 1776 he 
was compelled to disgorge it again. He waa 
an object of peculiar aversion to Hyder Ali, 
owing to the malign influence ho was sup- 
posed to exercise on the English counsels. 
The Carnatic became the scene of the war 
again on the outbreak of hostilities in 1778. 
During the reign of Mahomet Ali the Car- 
natic gradually assumed a position of com* 
plete dependence on England. Its defence 
was guaranteed in return for tribute. All 
its foreign relations were conducted through 
the English. Its contribution was liable to 
be raised in war time. Its government was 
assumed by the English in war time. 

MiU, Hist, of India, 

Mahon, Loud. [Stanhope, Hbnbt.] 

Mahrattas, The, consisted of several 
tribes of Hindoo mountaineers whose origin 
and early history is obscure. They were 
brought into prominence towards the end of 
the seventeenth century by the chief Sivaji. 
Beginning with a small estate and a small 
army, ho took advantage of the weakness of 
the Moguls, and the wars of Aurungzebe, to 
enlarge his anny, and extend his dominions at 
the expense of his neighbours. His head- 
quarters were fixed at Satara, from which 
plundering hordes sailed in every direction, 
until the whole surface of India was studded 
with their possessions. The break up of the 
Mo^l empire, which followed the invasion 
o^Nadir Shah, enabled them to extend their 
dominions from Delhi in the north to the 
Toombuddra, a southern tributary of the 
Kistna on the south, and from the Bay of 
Bengal to Gujerat on the w%st. Daring the 
reigns of Sivaji’s weak sucoessore aR aqtho- 
rity was usuri^ by the principal officers of 
State. Two powerful kin^oins were formed 
the one. under the Peishwk, or prime imnister, 
whose capital was at Poqnah, and the c^er 
under the commander-in-chief, who fixed> his 
capital at Nagpore," and ja known as the 



Biijflh of Bmr. The authority of the Bajah 
of Sataia became merely nominal, and all 
power zestded in the Peiriiwa, who became 
head of the Mahxatta Confederacy. A herds- 
maa fonnded a sovereignty in G-ujerat, fixing 
his court at Baroda, and was known by the 
tide of the Guicowar. Another band sallying 
south founded the state of Taniore ; all these 
clu^tains, including , the Hajah of Berar, or 
the Bhonslah, acknowledged the supremacy 
d the Peishwa, and marched to battle under 
his standard. This ill-cemented confederacy 
tended to split up owing to the weakness of 
successive Poishwas and the rise of other 
chieftains, such as Hcindia and Holkar, who 
waged almost independent wars in Bajpootana 
and Malwa, This disintegrating tendency 
was shown at the Peace of Salbhyo, when 
Hahdajee Scindia assumed an almost inde- 
pendent position as mediator between tho 
Poonah State and the English government. 
The confederacy, however, still held toge- 
ther, and in 1795, for the last time, tho whole 
Mahratta army assembled under the banner 
of the Peishwa, to crush tho Nizam. The 
civil wars and disturbances which attended 
the accession of Bajee Rao II., and tho rivalry 
between the various chiefs, especially Dowlut 
Bao Scindia, and Jeswunt Bao Holkar, caused 
tho total break-up of the confederacy by the 
Treaty of Bassoin. The result of the wars 
which followed was to reduce the Peishwa to 
the position of a dependent on the English 
government, and to establish Scindia, Holkar, 
and the Bajah of Berar, as independent 
sovereigns. Taniore had already fallen to 
the English, and the Guicowar was bound 
a defensive alliance to tho conquerors of 
India. The dissatisfaction of the Peishwa at 
his dependent state, and his attempts to 
recover independence, in which he was aided 
by the Rajah of Berar, Appa Sahib, caused 
the deposition of the former, the annexation 
of his territories, and tho final dissolution of 
the Mahratta Confederacy (1818), 

The chief members of the Mahratta Con- 
federacy were : — 

The Itajah of Sataray the descendant of 
Sivaii. The authority of this prince, long 
obsolete, was revived in 1819, on the down- 
fall of the Poonah St^te. A portion of terri- 
tory was restored to him with limited political 
power. This re-organisation was dangerous 
as supplying a fresh nucleus for Mahratta 
intrigue, and like all ill-judged measures was 
productive of disastrous results. In 1839 it 
was discovered that tho Bajah was in corre- 
spondence with the Portuguese of Goa, with 
Appa Bahib, the dethroned Bajah of Nagpore, 
and with other enemies of the English 
^vemment with the object of exciting a con- 
federacy against his benefactors. Lord Auck- 
land, &ding the Rajah refused to conform 
to the traaty of lfii9, which had ^stored 
him to power, deposed him and elevided his 
broker to the thxotie on the same oonditionB 


of dependence. The latter ^vemed the 
country with great vigour and beneficence 
for ten years. As be left no legitimate heirs 
and had not olfiained the consent of the ^g- 
li(di to adopt a son, Lord Dalhousie held that 
as the Satara State existed only by treaty 
with England, it had now fairly lapsed to tho 
Company, and it was inexpedient to recon- 
stitute it. It was thexefore annexed (1848). 

The Peishwa, resident at Poonah ; ruling in 
Poonah, Khandeish, the Konkan, and Gujeiat, 
with a nominal supremacy over the whole 
confederation. His territory and power was 
greatly diminished by tho Treaties of Bassein, 
and the rise of the other chieftains. Jlis 
dominions were finally annexed by the 
treaties of 1817 and 1818. 

Tho Itajah of Berar, resident at Nag- 
})ore ; ruling what now constitutes the Central 
Provinces. The Berar Stato was annexed in 
1853, on the death of the last Bajah, leaving 
no children, on the same principle as the an- 
nexation of Satara. 

The Rajah of Tafyot^e, ruling at Tanjore. 
[Tanjoue.] 

The Guicowar, ruling at Baroda. [Gui- 
cowar.] 

Scindia, ruling at Gwalior. [Scindia.] 

Holkar, ruling at Indoro. [Holkar.] 

The Rajah cf Bundclkhund. In 1786 two 
Mahratta chiefs during tho Mogul and Mah- 
ratta wars in Bajpootana, had established an 
insecure throne in Bundelkhund. In 1803 the 
Peishwa Bajee Bao, as head of the Mahratta 
State, ceded his claims on Bundelkhund to 
England. The province was definitely an- 
nexed, and in 1817 tho Peishwa formally 
gave up all claims on it. 

The Rajah of Kolaporc was the possessor of 
a jaghire in the Poonah State. This small 
territory, originally in conjunction with its- 
neighbour, Sawuntivaree, a piratical State, 
has survived tho empire of tho Peishwas,. 
ami exists as a dependent state no longer 
piratical. 

Of these cliiefs, Scindia, Holkar, the Gui- 
cowar, and tho Bajah of Kolapcure, still exist 
dependent protected princes. 

Grant Duff, Mahrattas ; Elphinstone, Bidta; 

Mill, Hist, of Mia. 

Mahratta Ditch. In 1742 the Mah^ 
rattas invaded Bengal. The inhabitants 
crowded into tho foreign factories, and espe- 
cially Calcutta, for protection. The President 
sought permission of the Nabob to surround 
the Company’s territory with an entrench- 
ment. It was readily conceded, and the work 
was commenced, and prosecn^ with vigour, 
but suspended on the withdrawal of the enemy. 
This entrenchment was called the Mahratta 
Ditch. ‘ 

MainteuAllCC is defined in the law 
books as “ the act of assisting the plaintiff in 
any legal proceeding in whirii the person 
gimg the assistance haa no valoablo interest* 
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or in ho acta from an improper motive ; ” 
or. less technically, it is simply “ interference 
with the due course oHustice.” It was often 
fbimd easier in the l&gland of the Middle 
Ages for a man to have recourse to some 
^ powerful neighbour who would “maintain’* 
nis cause, than to seek, on his own motion, 
for the expensive, uncertain, and cumbrous 
remedies of the law courts. In return for 
help, which might bo warrantable,* but 
which was more commonly a gross pervemon 
of the course of justice, the person assisted 
became the dependent or client of the baron 
who supported him. In other cases, lawyers 
wore gumy of similar acts of “ maintenance.” 
Allied with maintenance was the custom of 
giving livery, which, besides its more direct 
political result in exciting and stimulating 
dynastic factions, was commonly resorted to 
as giving a colourable excuse for maintenance. 
In conjunction the customs of livery and 
maintenance produced a “ chronic organised 
anarchy, striking at all law and government 
whatsoever.” Associations were formed to 
maintain the 8uij» of their members. Groat 
lords conferred with lavish profusion their 
liveries on all who would wear thorn, and 
regarded it as a point of honour to “ main- 
tain” the causes of their clients. A long 
series of statutes and proclamations were 
directed against these evils, but to very little 
purpose. By the Statute of Westminster the 
First it was ordered that no sheriff or officer 
ef justice should maintain parties in quarrels. 
Two other enactments of Edward I.’s reign, 
in 1285 and 1305, were to the same effect. 
In 1327 and 1346 stronger measuros, which in 
themselves were evidences of the develop- 
ment of the custom, were passed. By for- 
bidding the return to Parliament of main- 
tainors of false suits, an indirect but effectual 
blow was aimed against the practice. But 
maintenance was never more flagrant than 
«^hen Alice Perrers, the mistress of Edward 
m.’s dotage, took her seat in the ooui-ts of 
law to maintain the causes of her friends, or 
when, John of Gaunt and Percy “ maintained” 
Wycliffe when attacked for heresy by the 
Bishop of London. A series of statutes in 
the reign of Hichard II. had little effect, and 
maintenance flourished during, the weak 
government of the fifteenth century. Mean- 
while the practice of livery had increased 
also, and the importance laid on heraldry 
during the later Middle Ages largely brought 
this about. During the period lS77~1468 a 
long series of Acts of Parliament limited the 
right of nobles to confer liveriefli as well as 
strengthened the laws against maintenance. 
But their weakness for good lay: in the fact 
that there was no efficient court to carry them 
out, since the law courts were theniselves 
^; l)rought into contempt by thei ciistlan of 
"midntenance. A famous Act of Henr# VII* 
Statute of Livery and Maifitenalloe, 3 
^ vYIS*! cap. i.) remedied this del^ of 
I? .■■/f 


previous l^slation by coxistitutiimr t Const of . 
royal offid^ who were by their p^ition free 
from the fear of violence and corrup^n that 
beset the assizes, lliis measure, in conjuno- 
tion with the stricter government of the 
Tudors, soon brought an end to maintenaiice* 
An Act of Henry VIII. passed in 1540 was 
indeed directed against maintenance, but its 
provisions show that fraud, not force, was the 
means then sought to pervert the course of 
justice; and the offence of maintenance in 
subsequent periods has consisted of fraudulent 
rather than forcible attempts to interfere with 
the due course of justice. 

Stttbbe, Const. Hist,, vol. iii. ; Stephen, Sidory 
of the Cnminal Law, vol. iii. j 

'Maitland, Sir John {b. 1546, d. 1596), 
brother of Maitland of Lethington, was made 
Lord Privy Seal (1667), though in 1671 he was 
deprived of his office by Act of Parliament 
In 1684 James VI. made him Secretary d 
State, and a few years afterwards Chancellor. 
Ho was a great enemy of the second Earl, of 
Bothwell, who attacked Ilolyrood House 
with a view to seizing him. In 1689 he ac- 
companied James to Norway to fetch his bride, 
Anne of Denmark, and in 1590 was created 
Lord Maitland of Thirlestan. 

Major-Generals. In 1666, after the 
j disiigreomcnt with his first Parliament, and 
I the rising under Ponruddock, Cromwell de- 
risod theplan of dividing England into military 
districts, to be governed each by a major- 
general, responsible only to the Protector and 
Council. I'he major-generals were entrusted 
with the command of the militia, with the 
, duties of putting down all attempted insurrec- 
tions, carrying out the Protector’s police re- 
gulations, and raising the ten per cent, in- 
come tax imposed on Koyalists. The first 
.’ippointed was Desborough, in May, 1655, for 
the six south-western counties ; but the 
whole organisation was officially announced 
in October. Including Wales, there were, in 
all, twelve districts. When Cromwell’s second 
Parliament met, after a vigorous defence of 
his “poor little invention,” he was obliged 
to almndon it. The House of Commons, on 
Jan. 29, 1667, rejected by 121 to 78, the 
second reading of a “ Bjill for the continuing 
and assessing of a tax for the paying and 
maintaining of the Militia forces in England 
and Wales,” and thus deprived the Protector 
o^he machinery by which the system of 
major-generals was maintained. 

CromwelVe Letters and Speechee ; Masson, Life 
of Milton, fives a list of districts and their com 
manders, from the Order Bo^ of the Council, 
vol. V., p. 40, 

Malabar Coast is the coast of India 
west of the Western Ghauts, south of Canara^ 
and north of Travancore. • 

Malacca, on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, was held by the Portuguese until 
1640 ; it then fell into the hands of the Dutch, 
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who kept it until it was taken by the English 
in 1795, In 1801 it was restored to the Dutch 
by the Peace of Amiens, and did not finally 
come into the possession of the British until 
1825^ when it was obtained in exchange for 
the island of Sumatra. In 1867 Malacca was 
separated from the Indian government, and 
together with the other Straits Settlements, 
came undef the Colonial Office. Its local 
affairs are now administered by a Besident, 
who is under the Governor of Smgapore. 

Xaloolm X., King of Scotland (943— 
954), son of Don;^d, succeeded to the throne 
of Alban on the resignation of Constantine II. 
(943). One of hio first acts was to attack and 
slay Cellach, the provincial King of Moray. 
In 945 Edmund of England made over to him 
the province of Cumberland, on condition 
that he should give him aid both by land and 
sea, a compact which was renewed by Ed- 
mund’s successor, Eadfed. In 949, however, 
Malcolm, having broken the condition, ravaged 
Northumbria as far as the Toes ; he was slain 
<954), either at Alwin, near Forres, by the men 
of Moray, in revenge for the death of their 
king, Cellach, or at Fetteresso. 

Xalcolm IZ., King of Scotland (1005 
— 1034), son of Kenneth II., came to the 
throne of Scotland as the successor of 
Kenneth III. (1005), and at once attacked 
Northumbria, besieging Durham with a 
large amy. He ivas, however, defeated by 
IJchtred, son-in-law of Aldun, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, Unsuccessful in his attempts to wrest 
Caithness from the Norwegian earls, ho con- 
cluded an alliance with Sigurd, giving him 
his daughter in marriage, whose son, Thoi-finn, 
he made Earl of Sutherland and Caithness. In 
1018, Malcolm retrieved his former defeat by 
^ brilliant victory at Carham over Eadulf, 
who was forced to code Lothian to the Scot- 
tish king as the price of peace. In 1031, 
Malcolm submitted to Canute and became 
^‘his man.’’ In 1034 he was assassinated 
nt Glamis. In him the direct male line of 
Kenneth MacAlpin came to an end. During 
his reign Strathclyde finally became part of 
the Scotch kingdom. Malcolm was the first 
king who was called King of Scotia; his 
successful policy of consolidation obtained for 
him the title of ** the Lord and Father of the 
West” 

Robertson, Marly King» of Scotland; Skene, 
Celtic Scotland. 

Xaloolm III., King of Scotland (1058 
•^1093), sumamed Canmore ^reat Head), 
was the eldest son of King Duncan, some 
say by a miller’s daughter, but more probably 
by the daughter of the Earl,of Northumbria. 
Chi his father’s death, Malcolm and his 
brother Donaldbane, who were mere inffints, 
were protected for a time by thev grandfather, 
Oiman. Malcolm afterwards sought aid 
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his uncle, Siward of Norihumbria, who de* 
feated Msusbeth near Dunsinano (1054), and 
on his death, from Tostig, son of Earl God- 
wine. The cause of the young prince was 
also espoused by Edwaid the Confessor, with 
the result that Macbeth was slain at Lum- 
phanan (1057), and that JMalcolm obtained 
undisputed possession of the throne a few 
months later, being crowned at Scone (April 
25, 1058). In 1061 the king broke his alliance 
with Tostig, and ravaged Northumbria, but 
became reconciled to him, and gave him shelter 
on his defeat by Morcar (1065). In 1068, 
Edgar Atheling, his mother and two sisters, 
with a number of Saxon exiles, took refuge at 
the Scottish court, and were well received by 
Malcolm, out of gratitude for the aid formerly 
received from the Confessor. In 1070 the 
Scottish king married Margaret, Edgar’s 
sister, as his second wife (his first having been 
ingebiorga, widow of Thorfinn of Caithness), 
a marriage which, in conjunction with the 
asylum granted to Saxon refugees, had a most 
irapoiiant effect in improving the condition of 
the country, both by promoting civilisation 
and education. Malcolm, in 1070, bound by 
his alliance with Edgar, harried the northern 
districts of England, upon which William re- 
taliated by penetrating as far as Fife, in 1072, 
where, at Abernothy, the Scottish king swore 
fealty to him, and suiTondcred his son Duncan 
as a hostage, iccciving in retum the grant of 
certain lands in England. In 1075, Malcolm 
succeeded in persuading Edgar to renounce 
his claim to the English throne. In 1079, on 
William’s absence in Normandy, Malcolm 
ravaged England as far as the Tyne, drawing 
down by this act an invasion of Scotland by 
Prince Robert in the following year. In 1091, 
Malcolm again espoused the cause of Edgp* 
Atheling, and invaded England, meeting Wil- 
liam Rufus near Leeds; here, however, a peace 
was concluded by the exertions of Robert and 
Edgar, Malcolm swearing fealty to the Kin^ of 
England. In August, 1093, the Scottish king 
was summoned to Gloucester for the comple- 
tion of the treaty, but was there throat^ed 
with so much arrogance by William that he 
asserted his independence and hurried Ixick to 
Scotland, whore ho collected an army with 
which ho invaded England. He was slain in 
battle on the banks of the Alne, by the hand 
of Morel of Bamborough (November 13th, 
1093), and buried at Tjmemonth. His son 
Edward perished at the same time. “ An able . 
king, and a bold and fearless warrior,” says 
Mr. Robertson, “the traits that have been 
preserved of his private character evince the 
kindliness of disposition and frank generosity 
which not unfrequently adorn so gracefully 
the character of a brave man.” Malcolm had 
six sons and two daughters, the eldest of whom, 
l^ud, married Henry I. of England; the 
jmunger, Marv, Eustace, Count of Boulogne, 
reign of Malcolm, from its effects in 
civilising and consolidating Scotland, is a 




most important epoch in tho history di that 
country. 

Bobertson, Barl^ Kmg$ of Scotland; Barton, 
Biot, of Scotland, 

WifLtiuA’Mi XV* (the IVlaiden), King of Scot- 
land (1163—1166), son of Pri^ Henry and 
Ada 00 Warenne, succeeded his grandfather, 
Havid I. (1153). A few months after his 
Bucoossion, an attempt was made to wrest the 
kingdom from him by Somerled of Argyle 
and the sons of Wymund. In 1167 he sur- 
rendered to his cousin, Henry II. of England, 
the counties of Northumberland and Cum- 
berland, an act which excited much opposi- 
tion in Scotland, and lod, in 1160, to a 
rebellion headed by six Sfiottish earls. 
Malcolm, who was with Henry in Fmnce, on 
the Toulouse expedition, hurried back to 
Scotland, and succeeded in quieting the 
rebels. He also subjected Galloway and 
Moray in tho same year. In 1164 Malcolm 
again defeated Somerled, who was invading 
ms territory. He died at Jedburgh, at the 
early age of twenty-four (December, 1166). 


Malcolm^ natural son of Alexander I., 
conceived the idea of making himself king of 
the country north of tho Forth and Clyde, in 
place of Davicl I. In this project he was 
aided by Angus of Moray. He was, how- 
ever, defeated in 1130, and finally reduced to 
subjection (11 34). 


Kalcolm, Bin John (A 1769, d. 1833), 
was bom at Langholm, in Dumfriesshire. In 
1783 he wont to India as a cadet. He was 
present during the second ]\Iysoro War (q.v.), 
and was appointed Persian interpreter in the 
camp of tho Nizam. In 1798 he was assistant 
to the Kesident at Hyderabad. He waapresent 
at the third Mysore War (q.v.), and at its 
termination was appointed secretary to tho 
commission which was^to arrange the settle- 
ment of Mysore. When the commission had 
done its work, Malcolm was sent to the 
Persian court (*799), where he sucxMSssfully 
concluded a treaty of alliance against the 
Frmich. He acted as private secretary to 
Lord Wellesley in 1801 — 2. He acted as 

political agent in Lord Lakeys camp during 
the Holkar War, and negotiated the Treaty 
of Baipoor Ghaut (1806). In 1M6— 7 he 
returned to Mysore, to act as Resident. In 
1808 he was despatched on a second mission 
to Persia, in which ho was totally unsuccess- 
ful. In 1810 he was again sentj to Persia, 
and was well received. In 
^ Toriia was published. He wat present as 
Madras political agent and gendim during 
the Mahratta War (1817—18). ^Hefbught 
with great courage at' Mahidpore^ and: nego- 
tiated the treaties . with Holkar , and /Bajee 
Kao. He was prominent in the 8btHeii|snt of 
V Central India (1818—19), and wai iq[)$i^nted 
,^tical agent. In 1821 he ifetu^ied to 
He WM created G.C.S: JK 1827 
]|l 0 to In£a as < 


In 1830 he retumod to Bnglaiidl sM in 
1833 ^ died. Malccdm’a Jhditieal Sistorf of 
India from J784 18fBS is a very vaioablo 
work. He also wrote a Skatch of the ISikhe, a 
Memoir of Central India, and a ^ Lord 

Clive, 

Kaya, Indian Offiem, 

Xaldon, The Battle of (991), was fought 
between the English, under Brihtnoth, and 
the Danes, led by Guthmund, and Olaf T^gg- 
vesson. The invaders were boldly resist,, 
but proved victorious, and Brithnoth and a. 
large number of the English fell. This, 
battle owes its chief importance to the grand 
song which was written in commemoration 
of it. 

The story of Haldon may be read ia Sweet’s* 
Anglo*8oxon A«a<ier. A‘nne translation is 
aiven by Mr. Freeman in bis Old Bnglieh His- 
tory, 


Xalignants, The. A phrase used by 
the Parliament to describe the king’s evu. 
^risers. It occurs frequently in the Grand 
jRemonstrance. “ All the fault is laid upon ill 
ministers, who are there called a malig-. 
nant party ” (May). The Commons began 
by saying that for the last twelve months, 
they have laboured to reform the evils which 
afflict the kingdom, and “do yet' find an 
abounding malignity and opposition in those- 
parties and factions, who have been the causa- 
of those evils,” They go on to say that “ the- 
root of aU this mischief” is “a malignant and 
pernicious design of subverting the fimda- 
mental laws and principles of government,, 
upon which the religion and justice of this* 
kingdom are firmly established.” Strafford 
and Laud were the heads of this “malignant 
party,” who were “ tho actors and promoters, 
of all our misery.” This party, they con- 
clude, still exists, hinders the work of refor- 
mation, and sows discord between king and: 
Parliament, and between Parliament andl 
people. The name came to be applied after- 
guards to aU who supported tho king against , 
the Parliament. The Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir Richard Goumey, says Clarendon, “ grew 
to be reckoned in the first form of the xnalig- 
nants, which was the term they imposed upon 
all those they meant to render odious to the- 
people.” * 

May, Long Parliament ; Claxendou, Bebellton. 

Xa^esbnry, William of (6. etrea' 
11^6}, is one of the greatest of our medimvaL 
chroniclers. His uneventful life was spent in 
the abbey of Malmesbury, of which he was^ 
librarian and precentor. Hii^most important’ 
historical wo»s are, The Oeita Begum, Tke^ 
Gesta Bontifteum, The Life of St, Bumtani, 
The Sistorg of Glaetonbwry, and tha^ Mletoriaj^ 
Novella, Geeda Begum extendii^ fbom the> 
year 449 to 1128. “ Considering the- age in.;' 
which he liye(|,” laye Sir T. mrdy, 
sources whence he has drawn his materials 
are surpriaiii^y numerous. * . • ]Mttls 



Bdema to have escaped hixiu and his fdcill and 
judgment in amaging them have so kept 
pace with, his industry, that more information 
relating to manners and customs is, perhaps, 
to he gathered from him than from all those 
who preceded him.** The Hiitoria Novella 
extends from the year 1126 to 1142, where it 
01 ^ abruptly. 


An edition of the But, NovMa and QetAa 



MaloWAf The Siege of (April 15, 
1816), occurred during the Goorkha War. 
After an extremely arduous service amid the 
of the Upper Sutlej, General Ochtorlony 
succeeded in confining Umur Singh, the 
Goorkha general, to the fort of Malown, 
which was situated on a mountain ridgo, with 
a steep declivity of 2,000 feet on two sides. 
On April 16 a saUy was made upon the 
British w'orks by the whole Gooikbi force, 
winch, however, was obliged to retire, with 
the loss of 600 men. Tho occupation of 
Almorah (April 27) isolated tho Goorkha force 
in JVIalown, and, as Umur Singh refused to 
come to terms, tho greater part of his force 
deserted to the English. Ho himself retired 
into the fort, with about 200 men, who still 
clung to him. But when tho English batteries 
were aboxit to open, ho felt unwilling to 
sacrifice in a forlorn conflict tho lives of the 
brave men who had generously adhered to 
him to tho last, and accepted the terms 
offered to him, thus ceding tho whole of the 
conquests which tho Ncpauleso had made 
west of the Kalee. General Ochterlony 
allowed him to march out with his arms and 
accoutrements, his colours, two guns, and all 
his personal property, “in consideration of 
the skill, bravery, and fidelity with which he 
had defended the country committed to his 
charge.” [Goohkha Waii,] 

Malplaquet, The Battle of (Sept. 11, 
1709), was fought during the War of the 
Spanish Succession, between the English and 
the troops of the Empire, under the Duke of 
Marlborough and l4inco Eugene, and the 
French, under Marshal Villars. The battle 
was the most bloody amd obstinately contested 
of the whole war. The French fought with a 
determination such as they had not shown in 
the earlier battles of the war, and their 
desperate resistance made the battle a 
slaughter. Twelve thousand of the French 
were slain, but the loss of the allies was even 
greater, and has been put at double the 
number. The obiect of Marlborough and 
Eugene was gained, however, and the strong 
town of Mons was forced to surrender. 

Martin, Hiktoiiv do France ; Coxe, Uarlhcrvugh ; 

MarJhoron^ Uetpai^; Stanhope, Mon of 

WatRMoMail, “ King of Mony,” was 
fon of Lulach. In 1077 he rebelled 


against, and was defeated by, Malcolm Can* 
more. He died in 1086, having obtained a 
partial independence. 

Kalta, an island in the Mediterranean 
Sea, has been well known in history ever since 
the fifth century before Christ. In 1070 the 
Arabs, who had held the island since 870, 
were driven out by the Norman lords of 
Sicily, 1090. Henceforth it followed the 
foiiuncs of the Sicilian kingdom until 1630, 
when it was made over to the Knights of 
St. John by Cliarles V., who had inherited it 
in 1516 together with the crown of Aragon; 
in 1565 tho island was attacked by tho Turks, 
but was successfully defended, and in spite of 
subsequent attacks by various nations, re- 
mained in possession of tho Hospitallers until 
1798, when it capitulated to the French. The 
Maltese, however, speedily revolted against 
their new masters, and endeavoured td drive 
the French out while the island was blockaded 
from 1798 to 1800 by a combined fleet of 
Portuguese, Sicilian, and English vessels. 
The Maltese were also assisted on land by 
English troops, and in September, 1800, the 
French, who were commanded ])y General 
Vaubois, were compelled to surrender to 
General Pigot. By the Peace of Amiens 
(1802) it was proposed that Malta should he 
restored to the Knights of St. John, hut this 
was never done, and in 1814 tho island was 
finally annexed to England by tho Treaty 
of Paris, to the g3*eat joy of the Maltese. 
The island is now most important as an 
arsenal and dockyard, and is the head- 
quarters of tho Mediterranean fleet, whil^ its 
value as a military station is great. The 
capital of Malta is La Valetta, founded (1566) 
by La Valette, the Gmnd Master of the 
Knights of St. John. The government of the 
island is vested in a governor (military), the 
vice-president, the lieutenant-governor and 
chief secretary, with other official and elected 
imembers. Tho government of Malta also 
includes the neighbouring islands of Gozo und 
Comino. 

Martin, Colonies. 

Malthus, Thomas (6. 1766, d. 1834), 
studied at Jesus College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a fellowship and took o^ers. In 
1605 he was appointed professor of history at 
Haileyhury CoUego. Ho wrote several works 
on political economy, including the famous 
Treatise on Population (179^, an Inquiry intV 
the Nature and Progress oj Pent (1815), and 
Primiples of Political Econoiny (1820). Tho 
leading principle which Malthus lays down in 
his economical writings is that of the. misery 
caused by over-population, and of the ten- 
dency of the popi^tion everywhere to inexeaise 
faster than the means of subsistence. Hence 
he argues that unless the population is kept 
down, the time must at length come when 
it will be no lon^ possible to find food 
lor it. His theorm axe not accepted com^ 


I^etely by modem economists ; but their effecte 
on the economical speculation and the poli<» 
tical thoufrht of the nineteenth century aave 
been unequalled. 

Valtote, or Malatoltav meaning 
literally “ an evil tax,” was the term gene- 
rally applied to the unjust tax upon wool 
levied by Edward I., and other kings. It 
-was abolished by art. vii. of the Conjirmatio 
Cartarmn of Edward I. 

Man. The Isle of, was in early times in- 
habited by a Celtic population belonging to 
the Goidelic stock. According to Bede, it was 
included in the Empire of Edwin of North- 
umbria. Subsequently, it was settled by 
Norse pirates, and its political institutions have 
since been mainly of the Norse type, the bulk 
of the population and the language remaining 
Celtic. On its conversion to Christianity it be- 
came the seat of a bishopric called the Bishopric 
ot Sodor (i.c., tho Southern Isles, Sudreyjar) 
and IVhin, which first depended on Trondhjem, 
but ultimately on York. In 1264 Alexander 
III. of Scotland acquired the Southcim Isles 
by purchase from Slagnus of Norway, and in 
1275 finaUy subdued the Manx men. Shortly 
afterwards the isknd came into the hands of 
the English, and in 1290 was granted by 
Edward I. to John Baliol. In 1307 Piers 
Gaveston was made lord of tho island by 
Edward II,, though he did not retain his 
territory for long. Man now passed succes- 
sively through the hands of the Montagues, 
Scropes, and Percys until it was given in 
1406 to Sir John Stanley, who became Lord 
or King of Man ; the island remained ih tho 
possession of the Stanley family (Earls of 
berby) until 1735, when it became the 
property of the Dukes of Athole ; it was partly 
sold to the crown in 1765, and entirely 
given up by its owner in 1829. In 1651 
Castle Rushen, at Castletown the capital, was 
bravely defended by Charlotte de la Tre- 
mouille, Countess of Derby, against the 
Parliamentary forces, and was only sur- 
rendered at last owing to tho treachery 
of the governor, Christian. The island was 
given back, to the Stanleys at the Restoration. 
During t}|a 16th century it was notorious as 
the resort of smugglers. The government of 
the island is independent, and is adminis- 
tered by a governor and the Tyniwild, which 
is composed of two houses — i^amely, the 
Upper House, or Council, consisting of cer- 
tain officials (usually ten in numb^rt, and tho 
House of Keys, which consists twenty- 
four of the princi^l islanders. , There are 
two deemsters, ot judges, who ti^ civil and 
criminal cases ; there are courts of exdliequer 
and chancery besides common law courts. 

Munch, Chronioon Jtiegtm MafMti<s;iBache- 
verel. Hist, of Han, 

v^ Maaohestov was a small Roinaii iettle- 

,v nmtL Hrst occupied in a.d. 79. , re- 

oi Northumbria ^ 6^^ and 


seems to have been occasionally one of the 
residences of the Northumbrian princes. 
C^e of Edward the Elder’s fortrmes was 
built here in 928. It was made a market town 
in 1301, and was an important seat of the 
woollen manufacture early in the fourteenth 
century. In the Civil War of the seven- 
teenth century Manchester declare for the 
Parliament. It was unsuccessfully besieged 
by Lord Strange, September, 1642, and occu- 
pied by Fairfax, January, 1643. In the re- 
bellion of 1745 it was occupied for a few days 
by Prince Charles Edward. During the 
American War the citizens of Manchester 
(where by this time a cotton manufacture was 
flourishing) were very hostile to the colonists, 
and equipped a regiment to servo against * 
them. Serious riots against the introduction 
of machinery took place October 9, 1779. In 
March, 1817, a meeting of the ^^Blan- 
kotoer ” riotera took place, and preparations 
were made for a march on London. In 1819 
(August 16) occurred the so-called “ Peterloo ” 
Massacre, when a large meeting of refotmors 
was dispersed by the yeomanry. Manchester 
was made a Parliamentary’^ borough by the 
Reform Bill of 1832, with two members, re- 
ceived a third in 1869, and now returns six. 
In 1847 Manchester was made the seat of a 
bishopric, the collegiate church built in 1422 
being constituted the cathedral. 

Manchester, Edwakb Montagu, 2nd 
Earl op (5. 1602, d. 1671), eldest son of 
Henry, first carl, educated at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, accompanied Prince 
Charles to Spain, represented Huntingdon- 
•shire in the nrst two Parliaments of Charles 
II., and was summoned to the Upper House 
in May, 1626, as Baron Montagu, of Kim- 
bolton. He succeeded his father as Earl 
of Manchester, Nov. 7, 1642. In 1640 Lord 
Kimbolton was one of the peers who urged 
Charles to call a Parliament ; ho also acted as 
one of the commissioners to treat with the 
.Scots, and his name was amongst those used 
by Lord Saville in the forged invitation to the 
Scots. In the Long Parliament he was one of 
the leaders of the Puritans in the House of 
Lords, and his importance was shown by his 
being the only peer ^'oined with the five 
members impeached by the king. He raised 
a regiment and fought under Essex at Edge- 
hill. . In Aug., 1643, Manchester was ap- 
Serjoant-major-general of the six 
associated counties, in which capacity he 
reconquered Lincolnshire, and took part in 
the battle of Marston Mo^r. His subor- 
dinate, Cromwell, to whom mW of these suc- 
cesses were due, blamed him for the slowness 
of his movements after that battle, and 
little use he made of the victory. Mancheek 
ter, with the army of the Association, was 
summoned south to oppose the king aft^ his 
victory over Essex, m Cornwall. But he 
showd at the second battle of Newbury, and 
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it, the hesitation to make use of a 
success, or an opportunity. Cromwell ac- 
cused him to the House of Commons, and a 
lively quarrel took place. A committee of 
the Commons was appointod which heard 
iritnesses, and coUectod evidence against the 
earl; but the charge was dropped when 
Manchester had been removed from command 
by the Self-denying Ordinance. The earl 
remained, however, one of the Derby House 
Committee, and became Speaker of the House 
of Lords, and one of the Keepers of the Oreat 
Seal. Ho also became Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, and conducted the 
visitation and reform of that university. 
Manchester resisted tbe trial of the king and 
the foundation of the Commonwealth, re- 
fused to sit in Cromwell's House of Lords, 
and helped to bring about the Restoration. 
Carles II. appointtS him Lord Chamberlain 
in order to prove his reconciliation with the 
Presbyterians. 

Manchester*a Qviarrela with Cvomwell (Oamdeu 
Society) ; CamAen Miacellany, vol. viii. ; Claren- 
don, HiiU of the Rebellion and Life. 

[C. II. F.] 

Ifl[axiche8ter« Chaules Montagv, Eaul 
and Duke of (d. 1722), succeeded to his 
father’s earldom in 1682. At the Revolution 
he joined the northern rising in favour of 
the rrineo of Orange. He accompanied Wil- 
liam 111. to Ireland. In 1696 ho was sent as 
ambassador to Veiii(! 0 . In the following year 
Manchester went as envoy to Paris, where ho 
shch-tly was informed that Louis had accepted 
the Spanish crown for his grandson. Ho sent 
news to M^illiam of the proclamation of James 
III. as King of England, and was at once re- 
called. His correspondence at the time reveals 
feelings of despondency. He became Secretary 
of State, but on the accession of Anne was 
dismissed from office. In 1707 he was sent as 
ambassador to Venice, but was instructed to 
stop at Vieima, in order to try and dissuade 
the Emperor from sending troops to NaplcvS. 
On the death of Anno, Manchester declared 
for the house of Hanover. He was created 
Cuke of Manchester in 1719. 

MandeviUe, William pe ( d . 1189), 
Earl of Essex and Albemarle, was one of the 
commanders in Henry II.’s French wars, and 
was frequently employed hy that king on di- 
plomatic business. On Richard’s accession 
ilandeville was appointed Justiciar and regent 
of the kingdom in the king’s absence on the 
Crusade conjointly with Hugh de Pudsey, but 
he held this office only two months, when he 
suddenly died. 

Xangalore^ Treaty of (May 11, 1784), 
was coxicTuded between the English and Tip- 
poo. It was based on a mutual restitution of 
conquests; Tij^poo was rocognised sovereign 
:of the Gamatic Bakghaut, which he had 
C0Aqttere4 pom the Hizam. Tbe kingdom of 


Travancore was declared to be under Engli^ 
protection. 

Manitoba! a province of Canada (q.v.), 
formerly known as the Red River Settlement, 
with an area of 73,956 square miles, and a 
p<^ulation of 255,211. The lieutenant- 
governor, appointed by the governor-general 
of the Dominion, has an executive council 
of five members, and there is a legislative 
assembly of forty members, who are elected 
for a period of four years. Alanitoba has 
four representatives in the Senate, and ten 
in the House of Commons of the Dominion. 
[Bed River Expedition.] 

MaanerSf Lord John. [Rutland, John 
James Rouert Manners.] 

Manny (or De Mannay), Sm Walter 
(d. 1372), was a native of Hainault, and 
came over to England in the train of Queen 
Philippa. He took a very prominent part 
in the French wars of Edward lll.’s reign. 
Shortly before his death he founded the 
Charterhouse in London. 

Maunyng, Rodert, or Robert de 
Brvnne (now Bourn) in Lincolnshire, was a 
canon of the G libertine order. About 1303 
he translated a French Manuel dee PeehSs 
under the title Eandly ivg Synne ; and between 
1327 and 1338 the French Chronicle of Long^ 
toft (down to tbe death of Edward I.) into 
English rhyme with additions. 

The Chronicle was published by Heanie, Ox- 
ford, 1725 ; and again m 1810. 

MSpllor. Manor ” was the Norman 
name for the Saxon township ; “ Villas quas a 
manendo manciios vulgo vocamus,” Ordericua 
Vitalis quaintly says. But it dificrod from the 
township, as ordinarily regarded, in that, to 
use the phrase of Sir H. Maine, it was not a 
group of households democratically organised 
and governed, but a group of tenante, auto- 
cratit^lly organised and governed. Whether 
the “ mark system ” (q.v.) or the manor came 
first is disputed. Some writers {e,g. Seebohm) 
regard the manor as a continuance of the 
Roman villas or estate worked by slaves or 
stnni-servilo tenants bound to the soil (the 
Roman coloui)^ and the township as a later 
stage. Others, like Von Alaurer, regard the 
“ mark system ” as the earliest, and tho 
manor as a side-growth which displaced it. 
This view is taken in the present article ; but 
it is clear that the Norman Conquest did little 
more than organise and extend an existing 
system, and give it a new name. Manv 
causes, as yet but imperfectly understood^ 
may have brought originally free townships 
into a condition of dependence. Every free- 
imin had to find someone who would act as a 
pennancut surety for him, or borh, and bo 
answerable for his appearance jba courts of 
law; and such a borh would natunUly be 
found in the most important men of tho 


yilleige. The burden of military service, also, 
caum men to eotmnend themselves to others. 
As this protection would only be given in re- 
turn lor services of some kind, there was “ a 
oonstant assimilation going on between the 
poor landowner and the mere cultivator of his 
lord’s HlLd ” (Stubbs). The state of thuM at 
the beginning of the eleventh century is lUus- 
trated by the ReetUudinet Singuhrum 
nartm. This begins with two general sections 
as to the duties of thegns and geneaU, While 
the thogn is subject to the trinoda 
the geneat is not only to my gafol or rent, 
but to ride and carry and lead loads, work 
and support his lord, reap and mow, cut the 
hedge and keep it up ... . and go errands 
far and near wherever he is directed.” A 
distinction is drawn between two classes of 
geneats, the cottiers and the gelturs. The 
service of the latter is fixed at two days a 
week, with some slight additions, and he holds 
a gardlmd (virgate in the twelfth century 
Latin translation). His position seems, in- 
deed, to have been the same as that of the 
ordinary villein nf the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. Soon after the Conquest the whole 
country is found to bo divided into “ manors,” 
which are regarded as the units of the feudal 
organisation of society. For the first two 
centuries the evidence as to village life is scanty 
and of doubtful import, but for the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries there arc abundant 
sources of information. Of these the chief 
are the Hundred Rolls of Edward I. — a sur- 
vey of five midland counties in 1279, Fleta 
{circa Ed. I.), and the Rolls of the Manor of 
Winslow for the reign of Edward III, Tho 
conclusions drawn from these may bo thus 
summarised : — A manor was divided into 


demesm land and land in villenagc, Tho 
former included the home-farm of the lord, 
and portions held by “free tenants” either 
by socage or by military service. The land 
in villena^ was occupied by persons of two 
classes (as in the Rectitndines ) . Two-thirds or 
more of the soil were usually hold in virgates 
or half- virgates, by a virgate (= Northum- 
brian hmband4and) being understood a house 
and messuage in the village and some thirty 
acres of arable land, held in acre or half-acro 
pieces scattered over the three common fields 
and cultivated according to a common plan ; 
to these must, of course, be add^ a share in 
the pasture. Inferior to these virgarii or 
yardlingc were the cottiers who' tilled only 
some five to ton acres. Tho services renderea 
by both classes may bo divided in^ weak work 
(ploughing, reaping, &c., usually; for two or 
uiree days a week, or at fixed timeal, pre- 
wtiac or boon days (special servic^), atid fixed 
payments in mon^ or kind. ^ Ox^ and 
ploughs for labour on the lord’s demesib were 

g nded sometimes the vij^in^Alone, 
letinies by villeins and lords ; the 

however,, lutving neither^ tj|>k no 
work ed pbnghix^. Tl»||e ser- 


vices were oftcrh eommiited for money p|ly- 
ments, though local usage varied oonsiderAly • 
For instance, in Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, under Edward 1., commutation was 
general, while in Huntin^onshire and Ox- 
fordshire it seems to have been the exception. 
It must be remembered that the villeins, were 
also subject to such' servile ^^incidmits” of 
their tenure as the marriage-fine and the 
like, llio chief ofllcials of &e manor were 
the seneschal or steward who represented the^ 
lord, sometimes over several manors, held 
the courts and arranged the ]plottghing; tho 
nrsepositus or reeve, representing and elected 
by ^6 villeins, and responsible for the per- 
formance of the due services ; and tho bmliff 
or farm manager. In all manors were two 
courts, confuB^ somewhat in practice though 
separate in legal theory : the cattrt haren, re- 
presenting tho old mark moot or assembly of 
the villagers, to make by-laws for the cultiva- 
tion of the common fields; and the cwwt 
customary^ for business arising out of the 
villein tenure. JVlany manors had also a 
court leet or criminal jurisdiction, an 
exemption from tho hundred courts by gmnts 
of HOC and soc, and to this was often added 
riew of frankpledge^ which fi'eed the tenants 
from the necessity of attending at, the Greater 
Court of the Hundred, or Sheriff’s Toum, 
Such was the mediteval constitution of the 
^Fanor, and such through the clianges of 
English political history' is what it has since 
remained to a large extent in theory ; though 
the functions of the manorial courts and 
officers have altogether lost their importance. 

The chief original . authorities besides those 
mentioned above are Domesday, the Lihei' Niger 
of Peterborough, The Bolden Book, the New- 
minster, Kelso, Worcester and Gloucester 
Carttdaries, the Domesday cfS. PauVs, andFitz- 
Herbert, Poke of Surveying (1539); Stubbs, 
Const. Hist., ch. vii. ; Seebohm, Engl. Village 
Community; Maine, Village Communities, lect. v*; 
Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond; Vino- 
f^doff, Villenage in England; and Cunningham* 
Qrowth of English Industry, 


Mansfield, William Murray, Earl of 
(h. 170t5, rf.l793), was the fourth son of David, 
Earl of Stormont, and was bom at Scone, 
near Perth . He was educated at AV estminstbr 
and Oxford,' and was called to the bar in 
1730. In 1740 he ^as made a king’s 
counsel, and two years later Solicitor- 
General, with a seat in Parliament for 


Bjpmghbridge. In the following year he 
increased his reputation by his defence 
of the city of Edinburgh against the 
proceedings taken in Parliament with i-efer- 


ence to the Fortcous moK In 1754 he 


succeeded to tho place of Attorney-General, 
and two years later he became Lord C!^ief 
Justice of England, with tho title of BaroM^ 
Blansfield. In his new position he at once 
proceeded to reform tho slow and tedious 
practice of the court. In 1767 he was 


induced to accept the office of Chancellor 
of thiB^ Exch6q.iiflr, whidi bie held for dtUy 
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Ibree Months, and in tho same yeair lie was 
iar. ^ second time offered Hie Great Beal 
.and agidn refused to take it. TTnlortunately, 
Lord Mansfield accepted a seat in the cabinet, 
and so assumed the character of a political 
Judgo, nor was the popular suspicion re- 
assur^ bv his growing coldness to Chatham 
on the aeath of George II. and the rise 
of Lc«d Bute. On the question of general 
warrants, though still a member of the 
ealdnet, he supported Fi-att^s judgment 
and affiimed their illegality. " On the fall of 
the Grenville ministry, Lord Mansfield I'e- 
tired from the cabinet, and now for the first 
time encountered Lord Camden in the House 
.of Lords. On the subject of America the 
two great judges were opposed, Lord Mans- 
field holding &e absolute dominion of Eng- 
land over the colonies. When Chatham re- 
signed in 1768, the Duke of Gi'afton called in 
the advice of Lord Mansfield; but when it 
became necessary^ to apx)oint a successor to 
Camden, he again refused the Great Seal. 
On Yorke’s death the seal was put into com- 
mission, and Ijord Mansfield virtually acted as 
Lord Chancellor. On Lord North’s accession 
to power began a series of encounters be- 
tween Mansfield and Chatham on the subject 
of Wilkes’s election for Middlesex ; the cause 
of the former was thoroughly bad, and he 
came but feebly out of the fraj'. Nor did 
the Chief Justice add to his reputation by his 
charges to the jury on the law of libel, which 
ro otten occupied the courts in consequence j 
of the prosecution of WoodfaU and other 
{nrinters; charges which exposed him to the 
attacks of Junius. In October, 1776, he was 
raised to the dignity of an earl. Durii^ the 
later years of his career he confined himself 
almost entirely to the exercuso of his judicial 
functions, and took but little part in politics. 
In 1788 “the increasing infirmities of Lord 
Mansfield induced him to retire from his 
office, after having presided with distin- 
^shed histre as head of the common law 
ioT upwards of thirty-two years.” After this 
he lived almost entirely in retirement, taking 
little 01 ^ no part in politics, until his death, in 
March, 1793, at the venerable age of eighty 
nine. His reputation has been established 
beyond all dispute ; and he lives for posterity 
as the greatest common law judge of modem 
times, and as the founder of our commercial law. 

Can^bell, lAves of the Chief Jueticee ; Macau- 
7«y, Eeeays on Chatham; Stanhope, HUt of 
England; Chatham Corretwondsnee ; Massey, 
jdiit. of Eng , ; Trevelyan, Early Years of Fox ; 
IiardWaldegrave, diemcire, 

[W. B. S.] 

MattllfifietlUM. The rise and ixrogress 
of manufacture in England maybe said to be, 
after the political development of ^iglish 
institutions, the most stiwng fact in the 
Mftory of modem civilisation. It will be 
4|iiite obvious that no commuiuty can spare 
kboor te any other process than that of 


supplying food, and othor bare necessaries of 
life, as long as all the labour of those who 
conkitute the community is needed for the 
acquisition of such necessaries. In utterly 
inhospitable climates, and among peoples who 
have emerged from barbarism, there is no 
room for that division of employments which 
enables persons to devote themselves to call- 
ings destined to supply the products which 
can be exchanged regularly for food and 
similar necessaries. Even after agriculture 
is practised, and the labour of the husband- 
man can supply him with more food than is 
needful for his own vrants and the wants of 
his family, manufactures proper, as opposed 
to domestic industiy , grow very dowly. The 
husbandman’s labour is fruitful, but is exposed 
to risks, and it is found that in the early history 
of communities the reality or pretence of defend- 
ing him in his calling is the first division of 
employments which is developed, and forms the 
excuse for the first charge whii*h is put on his 
resources. The history of modem Euroj^, as 
illustrated by its most ancient documents, is 
quite conclusive on this subject. The change 
of government, the establishment of a reci- 
procal obligation between superior and in- 
ferior, which is the essence of that which we 
know as the feudal system, was affirmed and 
justified on the plea that the king’s peace 
and the lord’s protection were a real boon to 
tho husbandman, and, therefore, should l<> 
paid for. 

In the earlier Middle Ages, end long before 
the English manufactures had developed, 
Venice, the Hanseatic towns, and those of the 
Low Countries had become important seats of 
industry. In the history of manufactures, it 
is found to bo almost invariably the case that 
the supply of a surplus of agricultural pin- 
ducts, other than food, precedes the local de- 
velopment of manufacture from other products, 
llio English people supplied wool for the 
Memish manufacturers long before they be- 
came the rivals of tho Flemings in woollen 
goods, just as the Australian English do now. 

IVIan^acturing countries have always deve- 
loped at a very early stage of their exiatence 
free institutions, and impatience at despotism, 
whether it was over action or over thought. 
This has been seen in all European experience. 
Resistance to arbitmry authority was deve- 
loped with more or less ener^ in the manu- 
facturing towns of southern Friince, of Italy, 
of the Low Countries, and in those parts of ^ 
England which were especially the cradle of 
manufacturing industry. These districts also 
are characterised by opposition to Papal 
authority, and by the dissemination cf opinions 
which the hierarchy of the ^ called hereti- 
cal. The struggle of the l^emish Eetiier- 
lands with the dukes of the house of 
Burgundy, and their descendant the princes 
of the house of Austria^ was ciemtinued for 
oenturies. The States were at last subdued, 
•od their mnulactore* were ruined whaa 
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they becatne obedient. The same facts apply 
to the free cities of the German Empire, to^ 
thoii^ of Italy, northern Spain, and other 
regions. Political freedom and rdigious 
lirorty are conditions almost absolute of 
manumcturiDg energy and success. 

The opportunity for early manufacture is 
aided or even caused by advantages of situ- 
ation, climate, and natural products. In past 
times the first two were all-impc^nt. Manu- 
facture implies trade, and neither could be 
conveniently wirridd on in countries where 
harbours are periodically blocked with ice, or 
were remote from other centres of commerce. 
Hence the groat marts of early Europe, and by 
implication the chief miiiiufacturing centres, 
were situated on the routes of ancient com- 
merce. The cities of Italy received the eastern 
produce of the world, and conveyed them 
across the Alps and down the Khiuo, all the 
localities on the route becoming rich by trade, 
and the exchange of their own products. When 
the roads through Central Asia were blocked 
by Turkish hordes, and when, finally, the last 
remaining routd was blocked by the conquest 
of Egypt in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, Italy was impoverished, and the 
German cities with them. Amsterdam and 
the cities of the Netherlands became opulent 
partly because they were on the highway 
of the Rhino, partly because they absorbed 
and distributed the produce of Scandinavia 
and the Baltic. But some of the advantages 
of climato were not j'et discovered, or had not 
yet become important. In the manufacture 
of textile fabrics, a moist and equable climate 
has been found to bo of the highest value ; 
but in those days it was of little importance, * 
for the texture "of the product was coarse, and 
its quality was low. Similarly, as all weaving 
was done by hand, and in rude looms, the 
presence of such materials as would save 
human labour by mechanical appliances was 
undiscovered, and its absence was therefore 
not appreciated. 

Five centuries ago England was, in con- 
trast with other European nations, opulent, on 
the way to f i^e institutions, and on the whole 
possessed of an effective and vigorous police 
over offenders against the king’s peace. It 
had a considerable export trade in wool, by 
which the Flemish weavers, as yet under the 
mild rule of their native counts, grew rich. 
Inferior to this trade, but still iilfiportant, was 
that in hides, which were also exported to the 
Hemish tanneries. But domestic manufac- 
tures were few, and those woie nearly all 
centred in the eastern counties^, particularly 
in Norfolk. . For fine linens ana the better 
kinds of cloth, England depended on the Low 
Countries. Notwithstanding )ier afeormous 
deposits of iron, die relied for the bet|sr kinds 
on the Baltic trade, especially on tfot from 
Soandinavui. She manmaotured A lit^e glass, 
but most of what was needed;:; for 'lurches 
and came from Normandy. ,^e use 


of coal for smelting purposes wasuhknowa. 
It was merely employed for domestic use in 
London and a few ports on the eastenivand 
southern coasts. For salt, a most. impoiHiant 
arti<do in medheval economy, England relied 
almost entirely On the south-west of France, 
where indeed the English kix^ had long ruled 
over a wide and opulent district. The' few 
articles of luxury which were purchased by 
the king, his nobles, and the great ecclesiastics 
came from Italy, such as silk goods and the 
best kinds of armour* Even the better breeds 
of horses were imported into England, and all 
these articles were paid for, in tho main, by 
wool, in which England had a monopoly (ff 
tho most characteristic kind. 

Gradually, and particularly during tho 
pros})6rou8 period of the first half of the 
fifteenth centur}’*, the cloth manufacture 
which had been greatly improved by tho 
frequent immigration of I 'lemings into eastern 
England, spread southwards and westwards. 
The reason for this migration was undoubtedly 
the discover that a finer and stronger yam 
can bo twisted in a damp climate. Now, 
Norfolk, the original home of the woollen 
manufacture, is the driest county in England, 
and Devonshire, to which the manufacture 
gradually spread, is one of tho wettest. Here 
it remained till the discovery of steam power, 
when it naturally went to the district whore 
coal is cheap and the climate is moist. This 
is especially the characteristic of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, where the industry finally 
settled. The same causes led to the develop- 
ment of the linen and, lastly, the cotton 
industry in Englftnd. But tho climate is not 
equally favourable ’ to silk weaving and 
dyeing, for which a clear sky and bright sun 
are special requisites. The growth of these 
manufactures was materially aided by tho 
wars of religion, ns a consequence of which 
numerous exiles, from the Reformation to the 
Revolution, migrated to England, bringing 
with them the appliances and the skill with 
which they had so long been familiar, of 
which i>ersecution could not deprive them. 
But for a very long period, English manu- 
factures could ill bear tho competition of 
foreign manufacture, and while tho Parlia- 
ment and government exercised a very 
vigorous police over the quality of the articles 
produced, they were importuned constantly 
for protection to English industijr, a claim to 
Uliich they gave little heed, till after the 
Revolution the administration of affairs passed 
from the king and his agents to a Parliament 
of landowners and trade];;^, ^d an administra- 
tion dependent on their go^-will. 

The manufacture of iron was ohiefiy casned 
On in Derbyshire, Sussex, Surrey, and the 
Sheffield district, the produce of "the fovimr 
being far inferior to that of tbe latter, and 
both being greatly so to that of Spain and 
Sweden. The art of producing cast-iron from 
pit-coal is commonly said to have 
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discovery of the middle of' the seventeenth 
oentory* This is an error» for it was knovha 
a century before ; many of Blusabeth^s pieces 
of ordnance having^ been made from cast- 
iron. But smelting with pit coal was not 
extensively practise till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It is probable that 
Dudley, who iit crraited with the invention, 
did no more than make considerablo improve- 
ments in the process. It is certain that great 
progress was made in manufactures during 
the seventeenth century, and as usual a great 
development of trade took place, for whatever 
may be the course of trade in a country 
where commerce is firmly developed, it is 
exceedingly difficult to establish trade except 
domestic manufacture is first fairly started. 
At the latter end of the seventeenth century 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was 
followed by a considerable immigration of silk 
weavers into England, especiallv into London, 
and the establi^ment of a silk industry in 
this country, after many attempts had been 
made to introduce this manufacture, the 
earliest being in the fifteenth century. 

But the beginning of England’s real pre- 
eminence in manufacture dates from the dis- 
covery of steam, and of the simultaneous inven- 
tion of those mechanical processes by which the 
labour of man is saved and force is regulated 
and multiplied. The former was the work of 
Watt and others, the latter of Arkwright and 
his rivals. England possesses the largest 
deposits of coal and iron in proximity to each 
other and to the market. The eoal and iron 
fields of the United States are infinitely 
more extensive, but they are distant from 
the seaboard. There are deposits of coal 
and iron in Belgium, but the field is 
small, and the produce may soon be ex- 
hausted. Hence England, were trade free 
with other parts of Europe and the world, 
could for a long period, the length of which 
is rather guessed at than measured, supply 
the wants of the civilised world, at least in 
the most important particulars. She has also 
the enormous advantage of a moist and 
equable climate, a condign which is likely to 
endure, even if the other advantages are 
lessened, and to make this country the per- 
manent home of the fiigher and finer textile 
fabrics. 

English industry has not only had to over- 
come the ordinary difficulties which beset all 
industries, and the rivalry of other com- 
munities, natural obstacles to all industry, 
but the jealous and watchful energy of 
foreign protection. Undoubtedly English 
goods are excluded from, or only grudgingly 
admitted into countries where they might 
advantagwusly compete on fair grounds. 
But it will be noticM that even when thus 
weighted tiiey do overleap these barriers ; and 
it may be safely oo^clud^ that invention and 

I ffifficu^s, the tniiung whmh both ^ton in 


the result, employers and workmen, have had, 
has rendered them peculiarly ready for the 
adoption of more generous tariffs by foreign 
countries, and for the occurrence of those emer- 
gencies which arise in the political history of 
all countries, when an exceptional demand 
levels, for a time at least, the barriers which 
a protective policy has raised. 

See for the Middle Ages and contemporary his- 
tory, Bogers's HUtory of AgncultKre and Prices j 
The Century of Inventions; Porter, Progress of 
the Notion ; McCulloch, Dictionary of Com/merce ; 
Cunningham, History of Commme. (The mono- 
naphs on particular tnides are too numerous 
for insertion.^ E T R 3 

Maori Wqm* After the transfer of 
the sovereignty of Now Zealand to the crown 
by the Treaty of Waitangi, 1840, the settlers 
were engaged in constant disputes with the 
natives respecting land. The first Maori 
War took place 1843 — 47, and resulted in the 
definition of boundaries. In 1863, in con- 
sequence of the encroachments of the whites, 
war broke out again, and was ended by the 
submission of the natives, Aug., 1864. 
In 1868 there were renewed distuibances, 
and a massacre of the settlers at Poverty 
Bay and Mohaka. The third war broke out 
in consequence in July, 1869, and lasted till 
January, 1870, when the natives submitted. 
[Austkaha.] 

Mar, Donald, Eaul op, the son of 
Christian, sister of Robert Bruce, had passed 
most of his youth in captivity at the English 
court, and was therefore sin^larly imorant 
of his native country, when in 1332 he was 
elected regent in the place of Randolph. 
Soon after his election to this responsible 
office, ho w'as completely beaten at Duplin by 
Edward Baliol, and slain. 

Mar, Alexander, Earl of, the natural 
son of Alexander of Ross, surnamed the 
Wolf of Badcnoch, was in his youth a sort of 
Highland robber; in 1392 he defeated the 
Lowlandcrs, whose lands he was about to 
ravage at Qasklunc, and in 1404, carried off 
the Countess of Mar from her castle of 
Kildrummy ; having married her, he became 
Earl of Mar, and in that capacity led the 
royal troops at Harlaw (q.v.). In 1431 he 
WHS defeated at Lochaber by a Highland force 
under Donald Baloch. 

Mar, John, Earl of. Was a brother of 
Alexander, Duke of Albany, and James 
III, He is described as ^^comelie in all 
his behavioures,” and as a bold warrior and 
skilful politician. His popularity aroused the 
jealousy of Cochrane, the lavouxito of 
James til., who persuaded the king to give 
orders for his murder. 

Mar, John Erskxnb, Earl op (d. 1672), 
tho uncle of Murray, Regent of Scotian^ 
was Governor of Stirling Castle^ whm« he 
had the charge of the James VI. In 


,1671^ he repuLM ah attack upon Stiiiing by 
the queen's partv,. and in &6 aaiae year, 
oa the death .of Lennox, he was elated 
regent) an offino which ho filled with 
modefathm and ability until his death (Oct. 

28.. 1572). ** He was perhaps the coaly person 
:ln .the kingdom,’’ says .Mr. Robertson, ^*who 
could have enjoyed the office of regent with- 
.out envy, and have kept it without loss of 
refutation.” 

Xav, John, Eakl of (d. 1634), son Of the 
negeut, made an unsuccessful attempt (1578) 
to obtain possession of the young king 
James VI. In 1682, he was ono of the 
leaders of the Ruthven Raid (q.T.),and had in 
consequence to take refuge in Ennand, where 
he resided for some time at Newca^le. in 
ecmgwny with other “batushed lords.” He 
was one of those who attempted to go to the 
rescue of the king at the Gowiie tragedy 
(q.v.). In 1601 he was sent as ambassador to 
Elizabeth; he accompanied James VI. to 
England, and became one of his Privy 
Councillors and High Treasurer of 

Bcollaud (1615). 

Xar. John Ersxine, 11th Eakl of 
.( d, 1732), entered public life early in Queen 
Aune’s reign as a Whig, but soon joined the 
Tory party. His trimming policy obtained 
for him tho nickname of ” Bobbing John.” 
He joined the Whigs in advocating the 
Scotch^nion, apd in 1706 was Secretary of 
State to the Duke of Queensberry at tho last 
session of the Scotch Parliament. In 1710, 
he became Secretary of State and ^lanager 
for Scotland under the Tory administration. 
0n the accession of George I. he was do- 
{uived of office, and at once plunged into 
Jacobite intrigues. The Pretender’s standard 
was raised by him at Braemar oq Sep- 
temb^ 6th. He was at once Joiaed by 
'TuUibardino, heir of the Duke of Athblo, the 
Gordons and other clans, and was at the head 
of 12,000 badly-armed men, A detachment 
tinder Br^dier Macintosh was ^nt to 
uurpnse Edinburgh, and was ultimately 
defeated at Preston. At Sherif^muir ho en- 
countered the royal troops under Argyle, and 
after an undecided battle Argyle withdrew 
from the field. In January, the Pretender, 
after long delay, appeared m Scotland. But 
his presence infused no energy in -the army. 
Ih^ withdrew from Perth to Mowtroae, and 
from thence Mar and James Edwaj^ stole oif 
to Erauce, deserting their followers. He 
continued in favour with the Pn^doKj and 
succeeded in inducing him to dikniss Bol- 
iiigbroke from his councils [St. John}^ In 

1710.. Mar was arrested, by ord^ ol the 
English government, at .Geneva; 

Hfyireht Tkb Pbvraoe of. (ll £fl||dsh ; 
.Hs^^rldom of March was graikM ^328) 
As Rog^ Mortimer, who, howovir; wfts at* 
4idnt«iir: in 1330. His gsim^^ Qogez^ 


was restored to the earlton, andtimttitmitted. 
it through three generatioas. Edmund, ito 
last of ttiis line, £ed i^dlass in 1424. ^is 
sister Ann was the motW of Hiobnisd, Duke 
of York, whose son Edward, afterwaids filiiig 
Edward IV., bore the title of Eavl of Mattm 
in his father’s lifetime. In 1478 the Ids^g 
conferred the earldom on his son^^he future 
King Edward V., on whose acee8Si<m it be- 
came merged in the crown. (2) Scottiifii : 
In 1619 James 1. created Esm^ Stuart, aftei- 
wards Duke of Lennox, Earl of March ; but 
this creation became extinct at the death of 
his mndson Charles, third BtikQ of Rich- 
mond, in 1672. Thxi^ years afterwards the 
Lennox titles were grants to Charles Lennox; 
natural son of Charles II., by whose descen- 
dants they have been since held. 

Xaroh, Aones, Countess of, was a 
daughter of Randolph, Earl of Mumy, 
and frbm her dark coihploxion was known os 
Black Agnes of DunMr. In 1338, in the 
absence of her husband the Earl ol^ March, 
she gallantly and successfully defended the 
castle of Dunbar against an English force 
under the Earl of Salisbury. 

March, Edmund Moktimeu, EAuXi of 
(d. 1381), son of Roger, second Earl of March, 
married Philippa, daughter and heiress of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence. In 1380, he was 
made lieutenant of Ireland, and large 
posseseions in that country given to him. 

March, Edmund Mortimer, Eakl op 
(rf. 1424), was the heir to the throne on tho 
abdication of Richard II., and his claims were 
uqsuccossf ully advanced by Archbishop Scrope 
and others in 1405, and again by Cambridge 
in 1416. Ho, however, submitted to Henry 
and fought in the French wars. He was sub- 
secniontly appointed Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and died of tho plague in tho castle of Trim. 
He married Anne, daughter of Hie Earl of 
Stafford, but left no issue. 

March, Roger Mortimer, Earl of (d. 
1398 ', was tho son of Edmund, third Earl of 
March. He married Eleanor, daughter of 
Thomas Holand, Earl of Kent, and was de- 
clared heir to tho throne by Richard 11. 
1386. He was appoin^d Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, w'hero he was killed in a skirmish at 
Kenlys, in Ossory. 

Mprohes of Wales, The. [Wales ; 
Borders.] 

MaMaret,QvE£N (5^1281, d. 1318), second 
wife of Edward I., was the daug)^ of Hhiiip 
III. of France, and was married to Edwisd L 
in 1298. Her character is highly praised by 
contemporaty writers: ^‘sho was good 
outen lack,’^ says Peter Langtbft; and she 
seems to. have been a worthy eoooessor to 
Eleanor of CasHle. ' After her huaband^s 
death she lived in retirement, and devoted 
her Hme .and her wealth to acts of bharityt 
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, lCili|rflV0t OF Qvbbn {b. Mar. 

24 , d, Aug, 25, 1482), wife of Hexuy 
Vt, WR8 the daughter of B4ii4, Count of 
Ouise, afterwards Puke of Lorraine and 
Anjou, and titular King of Naples, Sicily, 
and Jerusalem. It was her relationship to the 
Fi^ch king, whom her father^s sister, hlary 
of Anjou, had married, that caused her to 
be Belated by Suffolk, and Beaufort as the 
wife of Henry VI. Her marriage, which 
took place on April 22, 1445, was to be ac- 
companied by the cession of Anjou and J^Iaine 
to King K4nd, and it was hoped to found on 
it a permanent peace. The queen became a 
violent TOlitical partisan, and strong supporter 
of Suffolk and Somerset, and a bitter enemy 
to Gloucester (whose death has been with 
very little endence attributed to her) and to 
the Puke of York. Margaret’s first child, 
Edward, was born on Oct. 13, 1453, dining 
the king’s insanity, and this event placed her 
in immolate competition with the Duke of 
York for the regency. The death of the 
Duke of Somerset, at the first battle of St. 
Albans, deprived her of her most trusted 
counsellor, and forced her still more into 
the foreground. Her preponderance helped 
to ruin cause of her son and her husband. 
From the beginning she represented an un- 
popular policy, and her strong pai'tisanship in 
domestic affairs and her foreign coimcction, 
increased that unpopularity. She had no 
scsruples about intriguing with the native 
Iriidi, the Scots, or the French to damage the 
Duke of York, nor did she shrink from making 
Calais the price of French aid. When the 
three earls landed in Kent in 1460 she was 
in the north of England, and their victory 
ut Northampton (June, 1460) obliged her to 
take refuge in Scotland. She raised in the 
north a new army, defeated and slew the 
Duke of York at Wakefield (Dec., 1460), and 
marched south to beat Warwick at St. Albans. 
But the battle of Towton (March 28—29, 
1461) forced her to fiy again to Scotland. She 
contrived by Frimch and Scotch help to main- 
tain war on the Border until in 1464 the battles 
of Hedgoley and Hexham put an end to the 
struggle. For thf3 next six years she lived in 
exile, mainly at Bar, in Tjorraino. In 1470 
Warwick was forced ta fiy from England, and 
Louis 'XT. brought about a reconciliation be- 
tween the carl and Margaret, and an interview 
took place at Angers, in which it was agreed 
that Prince Edward should be restored by 
Warwick’s arms and marry his daughter. But 
the queen and' the prince did not land at 
Weymouth till the day on which the battle 
of l^net had, destroyed all hopes of their 
restoration (April 13, 1471). The prince 
was taken and killed at the battle of Tewkes- 
bury (May. 4, 1471), and the i^ueen herself 
remaiiied m prison till HTO* Louis XI. ran- 
wmed bet by the ^yment of 50,000 cfowns 
of gold, but she was obliged to renounce in 
^vornr of Edward IV* all her claims to the 


S lish throne, and tp cede to Louis her 
_ ts in ^6. inheritance of her father and 
molbor (Bar, Lorraine, Anjou, and Provencq). 
She was Imded over to the officers of Louis 
on Jan. 29, 1476, and spent the remainder 
of her life in poverty and retirement. 

Stubbs, boiMf. Hut. ; Gn:rdn!er, Pastou Letts* « ; 
L. de la Marche, J46 Moi Bini; Freer, Life of 
Margaret of Anjou. j 

Mark System is the name applied by 
modem German historians to a social system 
based on the tenure and cultivation of the 
land in common by groups of individuals or 
families, organised into small self-governing 
commimities. The MarL, strictly speaking, 
is the land held in common by the community 
in question. The primitive Aryan community, 
which either was, or supposed, itself to lie, 
constituted by the dcscond^ts of a common 
ancestor, is regarded as having cleared foy 
itself a settlement in the dense prinueval 
forest, separated from all other similar settle- 
ments by a thick bordtir of woodland, to which 
properly tho word mark boundary, nmreh) 

belongs. Within the limits of the mark was 
laised the primitive village, where each of 
the members of the community had his home- 
stead and farm buildings in severalty. Every 
owner of such a homestead had a right to tho 
usufruct of a poHion of the land, which was 
tho genoml property of the whole community. 
This land was roughly i*^tq riireo 

portions. Firstly, there was the mark itself, 
the forest or waste, including the rough natural 
pastures, which were never enclosed, and into 
w^hich each of the markmen could turn a fixed 
number of cattle. Secondly, there was the 
meadow land, which was sometimes enclosed, 
but sometimes open. During the open period 
it was treated like the waste, but when the 
grass began to grow in the spring it was 
divided into the same number of allotments as 
there were households in the village. Each 
markihan looked after his own hay, and 
gathered and housed his crop of it for winter 
use. When this was done the fences were 
thrown down again, and the pasture remained 
in common until the following spring, wlicu 
a fresh apportionment occurred. lliirdly,.the 
arable land was divided in much the same 
way as the pasture. A system of rotation* of 
crops gradually sprang up, and from three tO 
six groups of fields were required to alloiV of 
this. In eiich of these the markman would 
have his share. All the shares may originally 
have heeii equal, hut constantly tended to 
become unequal. [Manor.] •* '■ " ’ 

The inaik, besides its social and econq^niiad 
importamic, was also the political unit of the 
early state. Every markman was a ntembei* 
of the inarkmoot, which regulated th^pardtioii 
of laud, tho rotation of crops, the ^admission 
of new members, and the transfeirehce of pro- 
pOTty among the old meml^. In-Oarly times 
it is possible that the p^ks .^ere judicial 
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as well, but in bistorical times 
these iunetidns beloved to the larger or^ni- 
sations into which the marks were combined. 
The extent to which the mark system actually 
existed is difficult to define. It is safest to 
regard it* as a stage in the development of the 
German peoples, and not as the one principle 
to which their whole prii^itive jpolicy may be 
referred. In England, as in Germany, the 
traces of its existence are still abundant. The 
commons, still so numerous, despite a multitude 
of Enclosure Acts ; the common fields, which 
until very recently were allotted from year 
to year to the commoners of the parish ; the 
“three-fold system of tillage;** the place- 
names ending in “ ing,** suggesting, as 
it dues, the primitive family settlement 
which the mai^ system involved, and the 
importance of the kindred in Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence, are among its many survivals. 
But l>r. Stubbs has pointed out that the mark 
system by itself will not account for all the 
complex phenomena of primitive English 
society, rerhaps this is true of Germany 
as well. Neitheif the vicus, nor the town- 
ship, nor the village community, can be 
dir^tly affiliated to it ; but as involving the 
“ two radical principles of German antiquity, 
the kindred and the community of land,’* the 
investigation of the mark system has thrown 
new light on the study of early institutions. 

The greatest authority on the mark si’stem is 
O. li. von Maurer, esp. in his Q9$chickt« der 
Marltenver/a$aung in Veutaohland, feiee also 
Nasse, On the Agrtcuitural Community of the 
Middle Ages (Cobden Club), Laveleye, Primitive 
Property ; Haioe, Village Communities, and 
Seebohm, Ths English Villags Community. Dr. 
Stubbs in his Const, Hist, gives a succinct sum- 
mary of the system. with valaableobaervationsou 
its relation to English history, 

XCarlborougli^ The Parlumbnt of 
(1267), was held for the purpose of restoring 
order and good government alter the Barons* 
War. It re-enacted as a statute of the realm 
the Provisions of 1259 with very few altera- 
tions, the most important being that the ap- 
pointment of the royal mini^rs, and the 
sheriffs, was now left in the hands of the king. 

.Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of (5. 
1660, d, 1744), at an early age entered the 
household of the Duchess of Ywk. There 
she became the companion and friend of the 
Princess Anno, who became passionately at- 
tached to her. So intimate were they 
that they afterwards, as is well known, 
Gorresjponded under the names of |Crs. Morley 
and Mrs. Freeman. In 1678 Sarah Jennings 
married Colonel John Churehil^ aftesrivards 
Duke of Marlborough. Owing to giio influence 
of the Churchills, Anne desert^ li^fat^r, and 
joined the party of the Prince of 0ran||e. In 
, 1692, on her hushnnd^s disgrace, Anno infused 
to dismiss Lady ^larlborough fnlin em- 
ployment. The result was a quaifel \mween 
Ihe^ ^aeen afd the princess, and t|^ la^ set 
tip an 4^pontion court at Berl^y Souse. 




op the accession of Queen Anne, she rebmved 
the rangership of Windsor Park and thd> 
offices of Groom of the Stole and Mistress of 
the Robes. The duchess soon proved herself 
a violent Whig, having been converted to 
these principles by the Dowager Lady Sun- 
derland. Hence she often had dispute mth 
her mistress, in which Marlborough was not 
unfrequently involved. In 1708 she lost her' 
only son. Her violent temper had already caused 
the friendship of tho queen to cool towards 
her. She gradually found herself supplanted 
in the royal favour by Mrs. Abigail Hill, a pddf 
relation of her own, whom she had inti^uced 
into the household. She found that Harley 
was employing this lady as an instrument 
whereby to undermine the administration of 
her husband and Godolphin. In 1708 Marl- 
borough threatened to resign, and the duches» 
implored Anne to confer her places on her 
daughters. A temporary reconciliation took 
lace on the death of the queen*s husband ; 
ut on the departure of the diike for the Conti- 
nent the friendship cooled again. It was in thia 
rear that she is said to have spilled the myth- 
ical glass of water on Mrs. JMasham's gown, 
which, according to Voltaire, ‘^changed the* 
face of all Europe.” She several times forced 
herself into tho queen’s presence. In April, 
1710, she saw Anno for the last time. Early 
in 1711 Anne demanded her key of office, nor 
were tho personal entreaties of the duke of 
any avail. The duchess pror^Uy beg^ to> 
lampoon tho queen and tho Tory ministry. 
She also sent in a claim for the payment of 
sums she would have received had she ac- 
cepted the queen’s offer of an additional pen- 
sion as Keeper of the Privy Purse. In 1712 
she joined the duke on the Continent. She 
prayed him not to accept employment under 
the Hanoverian regitne. In 1720 she waa 
accused by Sunderland of having furnished 
money to tho Pretendeif but she disproved 
the charge in a series of letters to the king. 
On the death of Marlborough (1722), the Duke 
of Somerset and Lord Conmgsby were smitten 
by her matuie charms, but both were injected. 
Her last years were occupied in drawing up 
tho celebrated Vindication of her husband’s 
character and her own. Of the numerous 
sketches of her character the most famous is 
Pope’s, in his moral essay, On the CharacUt a 
of Women, where she is satirised under the 
name of ** Atossa.” [Marlborough ; Anne.] 
^ Burnet, Hist, of His Own Tims; Vtndioaiiovs 
^ the Duchess of Marlhorovyh; Mrs. Thotfisou, 
Memoirs of the Duchess of Marlborough ; Private 
Correspondence of the Duohess of Marlborough 
<1868) ; Coxe, Marlborough ; Wfon, Beign of Queen 
Anne ; Stanhope, Beign of Queen Anne ; MaMulayr 
Hist, of Eng, 

Marlborough, Jokx Churchill, Dux^ 
OF (d. 1660, rf. 1722), wa« the eldest son of 
Sir Winston Churchill. He became a page of 
the Duke of York. In the year 1672 be 
fought, under the Duke of Monmouth, and 
with the French against Holland* Hegmtly 


dislin^kbed lumself at the siege of Haes* 
iricht^and sttljsequently went through several 
^xi^paigns under Torenne. In 1676 he 
married Sarah Jennings, and shortly after- 
wards became colonel in the Life Ghtards. 
On the accession of James he was raised to 
the peerage. In 1685 his skill repaired the 
mistakes of the commander-in-chief, Lord 
Feversbam, and crushed Monmouth^s rebellion 
-at Mffemoor. He opened con^munioations 
srith William of Orango in 1687. On the 
s^val of William in England, Churchill 
^deserted James at Warminster, leaving be- 
hind him a polite letter of regret. In the 
discussion on the disposal of the crown, 
Churchill voted for a regency ; but, finding that 
his friends were in a minority, ho absented 
himself from the House. On the accession of 
William and Mary, he was sworn of the Privy 
Council, made Lord of the Bedchamber, and 
created Earl of Marlborough. In 1689, on 
the outbreak of war with France, he com- 
manded the English brigade under the Princ(3 
of Walddck, and defeated the French at 
Walcourt. On the departure of William for 
Ireland, he was appointed one of Queen 
Mary’s Council of Nine. When William re- 
turned to England, he landed in the south of 
Ireland, and in five weeks took Cork and 
Kinsale (1690). Ho began in this year 
to correspond with James. His professions 
of repentence were rewarded by a written 
pardon. On William’s departure for the 
Continent, Marlborough a<Jcompanicd him. 
The Jacobites expect^ him to dt^sert at the 
head of his troops. It appears t^t his pjot* 
was to work on the dislike entertained by the 
English towards the Dutch, in order to induce 
Parliament to petition the king to discharge 
all forei^ forces. He then hoped to get 
the English army to further his views. The 
Princess Anne was persuaded to write re- 
pentant letters to her father. But Marl- 
borough was hated and mistrusted by the 
Jacobites, who thought that he w'ould declare, 
not for James, hut for the Princess Anne. 
They disclosed the scheme to Portland. 
William deprived Marlborough of all his 
offices (1692). As the real state of the case 
was unknown, his fate excited general 
sympathy. In "this )%ar he was sent to the 
T^ower on account of false, accusation given 
to government against him by an informer 
c^ed Young; but was soon released. He 
pfU3^ into opposition, exciting the aristocracy 
against tho Dutch ; and rtgorously supported 
ike Place Bill. In 1694 he betrayed to the 
Jacobites an intended expedition against Brest 
cqmmanded by Talmash. So thoroughly 
was he now mistrusted, that William re- 
fused to entrust the re^ncy to Anne on his 
departure for tho Continent. The death of 
]^ry (1684^ was ^owed by a recrimination 
bfSitween William and Princess Anno. > Marl- 
trough’s designs were now changed, and he 
^ ^teht to wait till the death of William 



for his own aggrandisement. ' He became 
governor to the Duke of Gloucester. In 
1696 he was implicated in Sir John Fenwick’s 
confession, but William ignore^ the accusa- 
tion. He took; a neutial part in the debate^ 
on the Resumption Bill, and declared against 
the reduction of the armv. In 1701, when 
tiiie War of the Spanish Succession was im- 
minent, he was sent to Holland as commander- 
in-chief ; and negotiations for the grand 
alliance were entrusted to him. William, on 
his deathbed, recoxnmended him to Anne as 
the fittest general to carry on his projects. On 
the accession of Anne, he assumed a position 
quite unique. “He was at once general, 
ffiplomatist, and minister.” He occupied 
tho same position which William III. had 
held as the leader of tho Euro|>ean opposi- 
tion to Jjouis XIV. His voice was for 
war, and it was cliiefly by his influence that 
the wish of tho Tory party, that England 
should merely act as an auxiliary, was over- 
come. War was declared in March, 1702, and 
Marlborough was made commander-in-chief of 
the English and Dutch forces. A sketch of 
Marlborough’s military operations is given 
elsewhere [Spanish Succession, Wah op]. 
On his return from his first campaign he be- 
came Marquis of Blandford and Duke of Marl- 
borough. At home his design to rely on a 
mixed govcinment had not been carried out, 
but an almost ,entii*ely Tory ministry was 
formed, of which his friend Godolphin was 
chiei But the dismissal of Rochester (1703) ^ 
was followed by that of the extreme Tories 
in 1704, and a moderate section of that paity 
were placed in office. After the campaign et 
1705, Marlborough visited Vienna, Berlin, . 
and Hanover, where he reconciled the difEer- 
ences between the English and Hanoverian 
courts. In 1706 he with difficulty persuaded 
his friend Heinsius, Pensionar}’' of Holland, to 
rej^H^t the French terms of peace. In 1707 he 
visited the camp of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and dissuaded that monarch from joining 
tho French alliance, whereby the cause of 
the allies would probably have been ruined. 
Meanwhile, at home Marlborough’s affairs 
were not progressing favourably. The nation, 
was getting wca.ry of tho war, and the duke’s 
Tory followers would not support his. policy. 
He determined to complete his idea of a com- , 
posite ministry by admitting a section of the 
Whigs to office. But tho plan was doomed to 
failure. Harley, seeing the weakness of tho , ; 
coalition, began to intrigue against it, through 
the queen’s new favourite, Mrs. Masham, by ' 
arousing in Anne a dread of the subversion of 
Church interests. The Whig party de- 
termined to make their power felt, and Joined 
the High Tories in an attack on the cLuke’s 
foreign policy. Marlborough and Godolphin 
were, therefore, obliged to dismiss Harley and 
his followers, and admit the Whigs to office 
(170.8). Marlborough has been accused cf 
wis^g to continno.tho war fxoia purely selfish 




mottves. He. was sexit as plenipotontiary to 
^ Hagoe^ and seemed to nave strem^y but 
iiifilfectually urged upon his colleagues to ac- 
id^ the terms ^ered by the Fren^ in 1709« 
He made two desperate attempts to obtam a 
position independent of home politics. He 
demanded from the Archduke Oharl^ the 
of(ioe ol Governor of the Low Coohtries, worth 
about dS60,000 a year, and he demamded from I 
Anne the post of Captain^Geheral for life. | 
Both requests were refused. In £)ngland<the I 
violent temper of the duchess had alienated I 
the good- will of Queen Anne. On the fall of 
the Whigs (1710), Marlborough at once made 
overtures to the Tories. He seems to have 
done his best to further the negotiations, of 
Oertmydenberg. But the. fall of the duchess 
already foreshadowed his own. Harley se- 
cretly pushed on negotiations for peace. 
the duke returned mm the campaign of 1710, 
he entered into communication with his old 
friends the Whigs, who had joined a section 
ol the Tories under Nottingham. Harley and 
St. John determined to ruin MarllK)rough. 
He was accused ofhaving received large sums 
ol money, amounting to £03,000, on the con- 
tracts for supplying the army with bread, and 
idso of having received 2^ per cent, on all 
subsidies for foreign troops, amounting to 
£177)000. Marlborough’s defence was that 
the bread money bad been habitually received 
by every commander-in-(}hief and was em- 
ployed as socret-seiwico money ; and that the 
percentage on the subsidies was a free gift 
from the allies. He was, however, deprived 
of aU his offices on Dec. 31. On the death of 
his friend Oodolphin (1711), Marlborough re- 
turned to the Continent, and resided first at 
Frankfort, then at Antwerp. He corresponded 
frequently with the Hanoverian court, for 
which he displayed great zeal, advising the 
Elector to go over to England with a body of 
troops. At the same time ho contiimed the 
intr^nes with the Jacobite court that he had 
begun before his fall. On the disndsi^l of 
Oxford [Haklby], he resolved to return to 
England, perhaps at the instigation of that 
pomieian, perhaps hoping to play a part in 
the crisis that was at hwd. He arinved in 
England on the day of Anne’s death. Much 
to his dis^st, he was omitted froia the list of 
lords justices who were to act:; until the 
accession of George. Later on ^ the year, 
he was reappointed commanded -in -chief; 
but his power was gone, and & wus dis- 
trusted by the king. We find him sending 
money to the Pretender just bei|re tl[e in- 
vasion of 1715; Next year au? attick of 
paralysia greatly impair^ hia ^(Mtieife He 
lived in retiirement and partial m»a^y at 
Blenheim until his death. “He?^aaLf says 
Bank<^ true child of the 
itpra^n, of their social traini»r am lax 
nibmUty, their restless activity in ipmtpx and 
Stal^;;. in which each individual 


traifimelsof any thought of coasequimeusy and 
to attain everything which ha the eyea al in^ 
seems desirable. . . His father’s motto bad 
been * faithful, but unfortunate^’ He, on the 
contrary, had the favour of foitone in ^ he 
undertook : he belonged to those men whose 
special property it is, men suppose, to be i^rtu- 
nate; but of his fidelity to his sovereign he him- 
self could not have boasted. . . Theorgamsation 
of the English army after the Hevoiution wto 
in the maifi his work. ... In conducting 
public affairs, Marlborough by no means 
sight of his own interests. . . His cupidity 
may have had in it an element of ambition 
that the family which he was to found might 
take an equal place with all that was wealthy 
and aristocratic in England; but over the 
brilliancy of his success and fame '^it cast a 
shade which made the contrast all the moi^ 
painful.” , ■ 

Ooxe, Marlborough ; Marlborough Despatches ; 
Burnet, Hist, of Hia Own Tine; Macaul^, Hist: 
of Eng, ; Stanhope, Wyon, and Burton's Histories 
of Queen Annev reign ; Arneth, Prm? Euggn 
von ^vqyen; Martin, Hist, de P/oaos Banke, 
Hist, of Eng. ; Wolselhy, Life. j ' l j 

Maraois was in ^rly times used to 
denote the Marchers or lords of the borders. 

It was first used in its later sense ^ a title of 
nobility in England In’ Kichaid II., who created 
Do Vere, Marquis of DuWin. The etymolog^’ of 
the word was entirely forgotten, and it was 
simply used as a title of honour, superior to 
that of earl, and inferior to that of duke. It 
has always been sparingly given in England. 

BCarriage Laws. In the Middle Ages 
the marriage fines exacted by the king and 
other lords from wards, and the widows of 
their tenants, formed one of the most oppres- 
sive of feudal incidents. This is shown from 
the fact that though a lord could bestow 
his female — and, by the time of Henry 
III., his male — ward in marriage, yet the 
king’s licence was necessar}' ; and that 
the abuse of giving widows in marriage 
against their will had to bo guarded against 
in Henry I.’s Charter of Liberties and in 
Magna Charta. The civil disabilities of 
marriage were for the most part incorporated 
into the common law fijpm the canonical law, 
the prohibited degrees being regulated ' W 
32 Hon. VIII., c. 88; and 2 & 3 Fd. Vi., 

6. 23. Gradually the law drifted into air 
ui\^rtain state. The number of forms which 
constituted a precontract multiplied, so that 
subsequent marriages were liable to be 
suddenly dissolved ; and the consent of 
parents and guardians was %vaded by the 
aid of Fleet parsons. The Act commonly 
called'Lord Hardwicke’s Act 07t53} proyid^ 
therefore that mariittg^B must 1>e petfotiiiod^ 
in the parish church (those of ue^s mid 
Quaker^ alone being erisOpted) after the pab^' 
lication of bahns, or by special JicehOe gra&l^ 

by the m^biahop. Any clergyman brea$ih|r ' * 
.^eso ^triojbie^ was; liable to thmspqi^i^' 
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lor seren yoaTi. Further regulations for 
murtiages within the Ghun^ of England 
wm ^vlded by Act of 4 Gjeo.' IV* , 76. 

The Jiardships inflicted u^n Dissenters 
nnder these Acts occupied for some time the 
attention both of Lord John Eussell and 
of Sir Robert Feel. ‘In 1936 the latter 
carried the Dissenters* Marriage Rill, by. which 
narrtage by notice 4o the Registrar of a 
d&triet was legalised, as well as the publica- 
tion of banns or licence, and marriages of 
IKsaenters might be solemnised in their own 
^‘ cl^pels; or, if they preferred it, they might 
entw into a civil contract befoi’c the Superin- 
tendent-Registrar. In the previous year all 
marriages thereafter celebrated between 
persons within the prohibited degrees were 
made absolutely void instead of being valid 
until annulled by sentence of the ecclo- 
siastibal court. The marriages of members 
of the royal family are regulated by the Royal 
Marriage Act of 177^ (amended by the 
“Act 8 & 4 Viet., C. 32), by which the ctmsent 
of the sovereign is required for the maniage 
of the heir to the thihne. In Scotland the law 
is considerably more lax with regard to the 
recognition of irregular marriages, and in other 
respects the law remains in the state in which 
it was in England before Lord Hardwicke’s 
Act. In Ire&nd cruel and unnecessary re- 
strictions were imposed under the penal laws 
on the marriages between Protestants and 
Catholics. These, however, have since been 
repeded, and in 1844 the law relating to 
marriages in Ireland was practically assimi- 
lated to that existing in England and 
Wales. 

Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law, vol. i. ; May, 
Hist, of Eng., vol. ii., cb. xlv. ; Stanhope, Hist, of 
Eng., voL ir., oh. xwrf. ; 26 Geo# II., c. 23 ,* 4 Geo. 
IV., c. 76; 5 A 6 Will. IV., c. 51; 6 A 7 Will. 
IV.,c. 85; 7A8Vict.,o. 81. [L. C. S.] 

1Mfn.ittt1in.lj The, was one of the great 
offices of the household of the Norman and 
Plantagenet kings, holding equal or slightly 
inferior rank to the Constable and the Chan- 
cellor. His special function was that of 
Master of the Horse; but he came to be 
also charged with a superintendence over 
the practice of chivalry and the laws of 
honour. The Marshal, together with the 
Constable, was the judge of the court of 
honour. The office of Earl Marshal was 
/uade hereditary in the family of the Earls of 
Pembroke at the close of the twelfth century. 
It passed by female descent to the Bigods, 
Earls ' of Norfolk, and was held by the 
Mowbrays, the Howards, and the Arundels. It 
was maae perpetual in the descendants of 
l^eiuy Howard, Earl of '^ Norwich, and has 
since continued in his descendants^ the Dukes 
of Norfom. The Earl Marriial is still head of 
the Heral^* CoUe^ and appoints officers of 
arius. In Scotia^; the office of Marischal 
became hereditary hi the fourteenth cehtur)', 
the laUnly of ^ EarWof Keith. The 


Marischal was made an earl in 1458. . The 
di^ty came to an end in ,1716» whiai 
Georgy the tenth earl, was attainted for ha. 
share in the Jacobite risiug. 

Mainlllllk Rzchaud (<f. 1234), was the son 
of the gr^t William Marslm, Earl of 
Pembroke. Ho succeeded to the earldoin 
on his brother's death in 1231, and soon came 
forward as the champion of the IkigH^ 
against Peter des Roches and the foreign 
courtiers. For this he w^as declared a traitor, 
and the king marched against him. The earl 
allied himself with the Welsh, and defeated 
the royal troops. Des Roches now had re- 
course to treachery, and having induced him 
to go over to Ireland to defend his possession^ 
took care that ho should be betrayed. Hb 
fell mortally wounded at Kildare, having 
been drawn into a battle by the agents of DeS 
Roches. Mr. Pearson calls him “ the first 
gcaitlomah of his day, with as much learning 
as a knight needed, and with all his father's 
loyalty of nature." 

Karshal, or Mareschal, William, 

Eaul of PEMunoKB (d. 1219), first appears 
as one of the judges in Richard L's time, 
and one of the council appointed to advise 
the justiciars during the king's absence 
from England. He upheld John's claim to 
the throne, and during that king's struggle 
with the box'ons was one of his chief sup- 
porters. By his marriage with the daughter 
of Strongbow ho became Earl of Pem- 
broke, and received besides many valuable 
grants from the king. On the death of 
John, ho was at once appointed regent, and 
by his wisdom and ability secured the throne 
to the young king, Henry III. He defeated 
Louis, of France, and compelled him to quit 
Enghind, and confirmed the Great Charter. 

Marston Moor, The Battle of (July 2> 
1644), was fought during the Great Rel^Uion; 
York was laid siege to on May 20, 1644, by 
the Scotch army under the Jlarl of Leven, 
and the Yorkshire unny under the command 
of the Fairfaxes. They were joined pn 
June 2 by the army of the EkiStem AssocisJ- 
tion mdor the Earl of Manchester. On July 
1 the combined armies raised the siege at 
the news of the approach of Piince Rupert, 
who by skilful manoeuvring contiiVea to 
enter the city without a battle. Again$t 
the advice of the Marqnis of NewoasQe he 
determined to offer battle, and pursued. 
Parliamentary army for that purpose. The 
allied army, numbering in all about 15^000 
foot and 9,000 horse, was posted between 
the villages of Long Marston and Tobkwith. 
The Royalists, about 22,000 .strong, were 
ranged on Marston Moor itself. j♦The Battle 
began about seven in the evening with a 
general attack on the part of the auies#. On 
the left Cromwell and David Leslie routed 
Prince Rupert's horse, and,, aided by thp Earl 



of )fatlcboii(Mr*8 foot, put to flight a i^riion of 
tho Hoyalik infantry. Meanwhile the whole 
light wing was utterly defeated, with the 
exoeption of Fairfaxes own regiment, which 
sacceeded in joining Manchester's horse on 
the left A despexate struggle now took place 
In the centre^ The Scotch infentry were 
atjncked in front by Newcastle’s foot, in the 
flimjc by Gk>ring’s victorious cavalry, and at 
t^ third charge the regiments of the reserve 
bh>ke and fled. But uie greater part main- 
tained their groun^, and their resistance 
gave time for Manchester’s foot, and the 
caval]^ of the left wing under Cromwell 
and David Leslie, to come to their help. 
This decided the clay. Qoring’s horse were 
driven from the field, the Royalist foot 
scattered, and ^Newcastle’s own regiment of 
white-coats, which made the most desperate 
resistance, cut to pieces. The pursuit was 
continued by moonlight to within three miles 
of York. The losses on both sides were 
heavy. The killed alone numbered 4,150 of 
whom 3,000 were Royalists. The whole of 
the artillery and*baggage of the conquered 
army was captured, with 100 colours and 
10,000 aims. v 

Sanford, Studies and lUugtratioiM of the Onat 
^ XebelUon ; Markham. Ufo of Fairfax ; Baillie’s 
LatUri ; Halles' Memoirt ; CromwelVa liters ; Sir 
Tbomas Fairfax's Sliort Memorial ; Bushworth'a 
ColUetione ; darendon, Hist, of the BebeUion ; Sir 
• Henry SUngsby’s Biary, 

Martin Mar-Prelate, Wouks of, 
were certain publications by various authors 
containing attacks on the bishops and Queen 
Elizabeth. They were supposed to bo the 
composition of John Penry, who was executed 
in 1593, but were in reality the work of more 
hands than one, and consisted of the most 
coarse, scurrilous, and indecent pasquinades ” 
against the episcopal system. They had a 
ve^ injurious effect, and were the means of 
bringing on the controversy between Thomas 
Cartwright and Archbishop Whitgift 
Burnet. Hitt, of the Reformation. 

Mary, Queen (b. Feb. 18, 1516, t. July 
19, 1553 ; d. Nov. 17, 1558), was the daughter 
of Henry VIII* and Catherine of Aragon. 
Several marriage alliances were arranged for 
her in childhoid. In 1518 a treaty was con- 
cluded for her marriage with the Dauphin 
Francis, and when this was broken off it was 

& arranged that she should marry^ Charles V. 
and the project of marring her to 
I. of France was also discflised (1527). 
She was carefully educated, and; was: an ac- 
complished and precocious (hi]|i On the 
rise of Anne 'Boleyn the young ]j^n0^ was 
treated with great harshness. ai^^ Act of 
1534 she was declared illegitimt^, ^d she 
vm refused permission to see her .toother. 
:Bh6 comj^ed to subsetibe^^a dmment 
hiri^ch she declared her ownjjlogmnacy, 
Slid of her motlu||s n^nrisge. , 


' She was again declared UlegitiYiiate hi 1536,,/ 
hut by an Act of 1544 (85 Hw.TIli,, c. 
the suecessioa was secured on her* In the: 
reign of Edward VI. refused to obey the 
Act of Uniformity ; but the Council, though 
they threatened her, were afridd to procc^ 

» to violent, measures with her beccuise oi^hoar^ ^ 
popularity with the people.; and though she 
felt in such danm that she attempted to 
escape to the 0>ntinent, she was never- 
theless able to resist all the attempts of 
! the Council to compel her to accept the New 
‘ Service Book (1651). On the death of Ed- * 
ward she laid claim to the crown (July 9. 
1553). Lady Jane Grey was proclaimea 
queen in London on the following day. But 
she was absolutely destitute of support ; and 
Mary, advancing from the eastern counties, 
was joined by considerable numbers of the 
gentry and nobles, and found hei^self at the 
head of a large body of followers. The 
Duke of Northumberland’s forces melted 
away, and ho proclaimed Mary at Cambridge** 
(July 20). On August 3 she entered London, 
and her reign began. She was a firm and 
sincere Roman Catholic, and to her uncle, 
Charles V, of Spain, she looked for assistance 
and support. Her first act was to liberate 
the Catholic bishops imprisoned during her 
brother’s reign, and to prohibit preaching 
without a licence ; while some of the promi- 
nent Reformers, Hooper, Cranmor, and 
Latimer were imprisoned. She was declared 
legitimate by Act of Parliament, and crowned 
by Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester (Oct., 
1553). In tfan., 1554, much to the disap- 
pointment of her subi'ects, she concluded a 
tnarriage treaty with I’hilip of Spain, son of 
Charles V. Hencefort«rard her reign, which 
had opened well, was unhappy and aisastrous. 
The insurrection of Wyatt in Kent followed, 
and though this w^as put down without much 
difliculty, it led to the execution of Lidy 
Jane Grey (Feb. 12, 1554), who had been tried 
and found guilty in the previous November, 
together with her husband and father. In 
July the marriage took place. Cardinal Pole 
came to England, and the Catholic reaction 
was pushed on. All statutes against the Pope 
since the twentieth year of Henry VIII. wen 
repealed, though the monastic lands were not 
resumed. The following year the persecuting 
statutes of Henry IV. and V. were revived, 
and under them Hooper, and many other 
eiflfhent Reformers, were burnt. Under the 
investigation of Pole and the Spanish court 
the persecution continued during 1556, and 
Cranmer, with Latimer, Ri^ey, and a large 
number of dei^ymen and owrs were put to 
death as heretics. Jn the nddtt of the gloom 
and distress caused by this persecution, 
Philip persuaded M^ to declare war against 
the Frendi. The SiMuiiards and EjoigHsh wpn 
a briiliaaxt victory at St. Quentin {lSb7Y^ btit 
the campaign was disastrous to England, 
since it resvdtedNj^ the capture of ColSb by ’ 



tbd Duke of Ottiae (Jan., 1658). The queexl, 
who had long h^ sinking under the per- 
plexity and strain of public affairs, and the 
failure of her measures, never recovered from 
this last blow. She d^ed a few months after 
it (Nov., 1668). Mary's character has be^ 
indelibly staini^ in popular ojjinion by the 
sai^inary persecution of her reign. Yet it is 
probable tW the full extent of the martyrdom 
was hardly known to her, for during a great 
pai-t of the time she was in a state of depres- 
sion and inaction owing to mental and bodily 
ill-health. She seems to have been by no 
i^eans harsh or cruel in her disposition, and 
conscientiously anxious for the welfare of her 
countr jr, as well as for the good of the Church 
to which she was devotedly attached. The 
unfortunate Spanish marriap;e was responsible 
for the worst evils of her roign. 

Foxe, Act and Jfonnments; Butnet, Hist. 0/ the 
R*- formation ; Froude, Hist, of Eng. ; Lingard, 
Htri. of Eng. ; Tytler, . Edward VL and Mary ; 
Calendars of State Papers; Noaillea, Ambassades 
en Anglsterre r ’Chrontcle of Qnem Jans and Qu«an 
Jfary (Camden ^.)* [S. J. L.] 

Mavy XZ., Quben (6. 1662, s. 1688, d. 

1694), wife of William III., was the daughter 
of the Duke of York, afterwards James II., and 
Anne Hyde. By the command of Charles II., 
she was educated in the Protestant religion. 
At the ago of fifteen she was betrothed to 
William of Orange, and married to him 1677. 
In 1687 they sent a joint expression of their 
opinion to James, condemnatory of the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. Mary approved of William’s 
expedition to England. She probably’” never 
cared for her father, who had established a 
system of espionage at the Hague, and had re- 
fused her pecuniary assistance. In company 
with the rest of the world, she believed the 
Prince of Wales to be supposititious. A largo 
section of English statesmen determined, on 
the flight of James II., to proclaim her as 
queen. She might, they thought, make her 
husband Prime Minister, or even give him 
the title of king. Tho leader of the party was 
Danby, while Halifax was tho chief supporter 
of William’s interests. At length, in February, 
1689, Burnet (q.v.) thought it right to de- 
clare her views, that she would surrender her 
power, with the consent of Parliament, into 
the hands of her husband. At the same time 
^e wrote an earnest letter to tho same effect 
to Danby^ She arrived that month in Lon- 
don. Before her arrival the dispute had been 
settled. The .crown was tondored to William 
and Mary jointly, and accepted by them. 
They were proclaimed in London on Feb. 14, 
1689. Mary immediately, from her amiable 
qualities, gained deserved popularity. The 
court, owing to William’s infirmities, was re- 
moved It^m Whitehall to Hampton Court, 
and from thence to Kensington House. On 
April 11, 1689, i^e waa crowned with her 
- huidMnd. lu the same month they received 
the! crown of Scotland, During William’s 
campaign in Ireland, Mary, ai^,by the 


steady friendship of Burnet, acted urith ad- 
mirable decision. Clarendon, her uncle, and 
several other suspected Jacobites, were l^g^ 
in the Tower. On receiving the news of the 
battle of the Boyne, she wrote to William, 
imploring that no harm should happen to 
her father. In 1692 the treachery of Marl- 
borough was discovered, and he was dismissed 
from his employments, much to the anger of 
the Princess Anne. The quarrel between the 
two sisters was final. The ^uard of honour 
previously allotted to the princess was taken 
away ; the king and queen went to unjustifi- 
able lengths in their resentment. But Mary 
soon regained her lost popularity. Once more 
William left England, and the French fleet 
was known to be about to escort a French in- 
vading army across the Channel. The English 
navy was understood to bo disaffected. The 
queen sent a despatch, written by Notting- 
ham, in which she refused to believe the re- 
ports in circulation, and placed her entire 
confidence in her naval ofilcers. All disaffec- 
tion was checked at onco, and the battle of 
La Hogue (1692) resulted in a glorious victory 
over tho enemy. By the queen’s order, those 
wounded in tho engagement were relieved at 
the public charge. In 1694 she sickened of 
the smallpox, and it was evident that her end 
was near, William remained day and night 
at her bedside. Before she died she received 
a letter of reconciliation from the Princess 
Anne. Her death, to which she submitted 
with noble resignation, took place on Dec. 28. 

Burnet, Hist, of his Own ^me / Echard, Hist, 
of the Revolution; Core, Marlho%’ough ; MarU 
borough Despatches; Luttrell, Relation of State 
Affairs; Macaulay, Hiet. of Eng. ; Banke, HisU 
of Eng. 

Mary, Queen op Scots (6. Dec. 7, 1642} 
8. Dec. 14, 1642 ; d, Feb. 8, 1587), was the 
daughter of James V. and Mary of Guise, 
and was born at Linlithgow, a week only 
before her father’s death. In 1543 a treaty 
with England arranged for a marri^e be- 
tween the young princess and Ihrince Edward 
of England. In Aug., 1548, Mary was 
taken to France for weater secqrity, a 
marriage being arranged between he^’ and the 
Dauphin. This marriage took place on April 
24, 1558, the Dauphin receiving tho title of 
King of Scots from the Sottish Com- 
missioners. Tho following year, on the death 
of Henry II., Mary became Queen of France 
(as the granddaughter of Margaret, sister of 
Henr>' VIII.), being also declared Queen of 
Eni^and by the French and Spanish courts. 
In 1) ec., 1560, her husband, Francis II., died, 
an event which seems to have caus^ the 
young queen deep mef, and the following 
year (Aug., 1561) she returned to Scotland 
Here ner devotion to the Komish Ohdrch at 
onco brought her into collision with Knox, 
and the Reformers. But the lavii^ spWdoiir 
of Mary’s court, her beauty, and her accom- 
plished wit, soon rendered her exceedingly 



popular aimongAt her people. The first yeps 
of her rule in Scotlaufi were taken up with 
overcoming the disaffection of the Catholic 
lords of the north, finding a vivMdi 

with the Keformers, and discussing various 
projects for the queen’s marriage; in all which 
transactions Mary’s adroitness and courage 
were conspicuous. In 1563 a marriage with 
Don Cariofij, son of Philip 11., was propoj^ 
by the Gruises, and in 1564 fruitless negotia- 
tions took place for her marriage with 
Elizabeth’s favourite, Robert Dudley. In 
July, 1566, however, she married Henry 
Damloy (q.v.), to the groat disgust of most of 
her friends. A force quickly collected by the 
discontented lords was scattered at the ap- 
proach of Mary and her husband at the head 
of the loyal army, the confederates taking 
refuge at the court of Elizabeth, who, in 
consideration of their efforts to restore Pro- 
testantism in Scotland, aided them with 
money. Meanwhile the vice and folly of her 
husband rendered it impossible for Mary’s 
domestic life to bo a happy one. The murder 
of her favourit^ Bizzio (Mar. 9, 1666}, in 
her presence at Damley’s instigation, is only 
one of the many insults she endured at his 
hands^ This murder was, however, followed 
by a feigned reconciliation, the queen escaping 
from the Confederate Lords in her husband’s 
company to Dunbar Castle. Here a force 
raised for her protection by Bothwell caused 
her enemies to fall back. After the birth of 
her son (afterwards James YI.) on July 19, 
1666, Mary became reconciled to many of the 
rebellious lords, reserving all her restiutmont 
, for her husband, to whose murder at Kirk of 
Field she was almost certainly privy. After 
the acquittal of Bothwell for the murder, 
Mary was carried off by him to Dunbar 
Castle, and on his obtaining a divorce from 
his wife, Lady Jane Gordon, married him 
(May 16, 1667). She was not, however, 
aestmed to remain undisturbed for long. 
A month later a combination of discon- 
tented lords against Bothwell and the queen 
led to his flight and to her surrender to 
Kirkcaldy of Grange at Carberry Hill (June, 

1567) . insulted at Edinburgh W the people, 
she was removed to Lochleven OasUe, where, 
on July 28, 1667, she was forced to sign a 
deed of abdication and to appoint Murray 
regent of the kingdom during the minority of 
her son. Queen Elizabeth’s inferference on 
her behalf was of no avail, birt by degrees 
the remnants of her party collected, and on 
her escape in May, 1568, she i^und herself 
under the protection of the Hamiltons and 
other nobles, and at the head ai 6,000 men. 
Her abdication was at once revoked, and aid 
•ought England and France i but on 
the defeat of her army at Langlide (May 13, 

1568) , she was compelled to tak# refuge 
in England. . Having landed at^YYoiiington, 
in Cumberland, she was escorted to. Enisle, 
and ttience to ’Bolton Castle.**', ■ EHzabe^, 


however, refused to grant her a personal 
interview, and also refused to allow her to 
return to Scotland, alleging the danger to 
which she would be exposed as the excuse for 
detaining her. In Oct., 1568, a commission 
sat at York to settle the differences between 
Mary and her subjects; to consider the 
charges brought against her ; to pronounce ’ 
on the authenticity of the Casket Letters 
(q.v.), and to provide for the abandonment on 
the part of the Scottish Queen of all claim to 
the English crown ** during the life of Queon 
Elizabeth or her descond^ts.” This com* 
mission was afterwards removed to Londdn, 
where, on Kov. 26, the charge of murder was 
sprung upon the Queen of Soots. There- 
upon, her commissioners, acting under Mary’s 
instructions, demanded instant admittance 
to Elizabeth’s presence, and on this being 
refused, withdrew from the proceedings. 
On Jan. 10, 1669, judgment was given to the 
effect that Murray Wd not been proved guilty 
of disloyalty, neither had thel'e been anything 
produced or shown against Mary, ** whereby 
the Queen of England diould conceive or 
take any evil opinion of the queen, her good 
sister, for anything yet seen.” Elizabeth 
stiU kept possession of her rival. Plots 
against the English queen, proposed rebel- 
lions, and the papal bull which excommuni- 
cated Elizabeth lollow’ed, and it is certain 
that Engknd was in considerable danger from 
France, Spain, and Rome. In 1670 Mary, 
having been removed to Tutbury and ('hats- 
worth, was imprisoned in Sheffield Castle, till 
1586, when she was taken back to Tutbury, 
and thence to Chartley. For participation in 
. Babington’s plot against the Queen’s life 
(Sept., 1666) she was., tried and sentenced to 
aeath (Oct. 26, 1586), and beheaded at 
Fotheringay (Feb. 8, 1687). 

Anderson, ColUct, relating to Mary^ Queen oj 
Scotland (1717) ; Burleigh State Pap^ ; Keith, 
Hist, of Affairs in Scotland from formation to 
1368 (Spottiswoode Soc.) ; Hosack, Life of Mary 
Queen of Soots ; Labanoff, Mim, de Marie Stuart ; 
Gauthier, Marie Hvait; Migiat, Aforie Stuart; 
Strickland, Queens of Scotland ; Burton, Hist 9** 
Scotland; Froude, Hist, qf Eng . ; Schlern, Both- 
well; Mr. Swinburne's article in EncydopaedW 
BrUannica (9th ed.). 

Mary, Queen op England (6. May 26, 
1867), Victoria Mary, 'daughter of Duke and 
! Duchess of Teck, great granddaughter M 
George III. Married George Frederick 
Ifoiest Albert, then Duke of York, on J uly 
6^ 1893 ; became Princess of Wales 1901, 
and Queen Consort 1910. 

Mary of Modetta, Qubbn, wife of 
James II. [b. 1658, d. 1718), was the 
daughter of Alfonso, Duke of , Modena, 
and was married to James in 1673. She was 
unpopular in England owing to hkae religions 
By James she had six sons, of whom James 
Edward, the ^Old Pretender/’ was one. 
After her husband’s death she retired to tho 
nnonery of Chaillot. 
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Hat 


XM^rfl^ldy Battle of (642), was fought 
hetween Oswald of Korthumbria and Penda 
of Mercia, and resultod in the defeat and 
death of the former. Mr. Ingram identifies 
Maserfield with Mirfield in Yorkshire. It is 
more likely to have been near Oswestry, a town 
taking its name from Oswald. 

Mashaitty Abigail {d, 1734), afterwards 
Lady Masham, was a favourite of Queen Anne. 
Her father was a London merchant who be- 
came a bankrupt, her mother was the aunt of 
Saraii Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. 
Ml'S. Hill entered the house of Lady Rivera, 
and afterwards that of Lady Marlborough, 
who obtained for her the post of bedchamber 
woman to the queen. Jn 1707 she was pri- 
vately married, in the queen’s presence, to 
Mr. Samuel Masham, one of Prince George’s 
gentlemen. This roused the suspidons of 
the duchess, who soon discovered that JSIra. 
Masham’s cousin Harley, afterwards Lord 
Oxford, was using her as a means of further- 
ing his interests with the queen. It was 
thought to be owing to the influence of 
Harley and Mrs. Masham that Anne created 
two new bishops without consulting the 
minister Qodolphin. In spite of her violence 
the duchess found herself gradually sup- 
planted by her former dependent. On the 
downfall of Godolphin’s ministry (1710), 
Mrs. Masham introduced Harley, now vir- 
tually Prime ^linister, to the queen. She 
received the Privy Purse after her rival the 
duchess had been dismissed, and her husband 
was raised to the peerage, apparently against 
the wish of Anno. Harley quarrelled with 
her, probably about some money he had pro- 
mised her out of the Asiento Contract, and 
now relied on the rival favourite, the Duchess 
of Somerset. Lady Masham joined the Boling- 
broke faetion, although Swift attempted a 
reconciliation between the two ministers at her 
house. In fact, there is some reason to 
believe that it was through her and Ormonde 
that the Jacobites at St. Germains induced 
the queen to dismiss Harley, and she had 
certainly reproached him for his uselessness 
shortly before that event took place (July, 
1714). Of the remainder of her life nothing is 
known. From this tinje Lady Masham’s name 
disappears from history. Her influence over 
Queen Anne is to be ascribed, first, to her 
political and Church principles, which wore 
in almost exact accord with those of her 
mistress, and, secondly, to that “ suppleness 
of temper” which formed so great a con- 
trast to the violent character of the Duchess 
of Marlborough. 

StanhopA, Hist, of Eng. ; H. Burton, Hist, 
of Anne, 

MasOlly 3 ik John {d, 1566), was distin- 
guish^ during the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, as a 
statesman and as a diplomatist. He was sent 
^ in 1550 to France to discuss the possession of 


Boulogne with the French commissioners. He 
subsequently sided with Hor^nmborland, 
but was employed on various missions under 
Mary. After the accession of Elizabeth he, 
in conjunction with Lord Paget, opposed 
Cecil, and warmly advocat€)d a Spanish policy. 
Mason was said to have brought back from 
his various embassies the Italian’s quickness, 
the Spaniard’s staidness, the Frenchman’s air, 
the German’s resolution, and the Dutchman’s 
industry.” Mason himself accounts for his 
success in gaining tho favour of four sove- 
reigns by his “speaking little, and writing 
less,” and by “ attaining to something which 
each party esteemed serviceable to them, and 
being so moderate that all thought him their 
own.” 

Tytler, Edward VI. and Mary, 

Matilda {d, 1083), wife of WilHam the 
Conqueror, was the daughter of Baldwin V., 
Count of Flanders. She was married to 
William in 1053, but, being near relations, 
and not having obtained tho papal dispen- 
sation, they wore placed under excommuni- 
cation. By Lanfranc’s intercession this ban 
was removed subsequently. Her fame chiefly 
rests on tho Bayeux tapestry (q.v.), which 
there is great reason for believing to be her 
own handiwork. Of her personal character 
little is known, but the story of her having 
vindictively deprived Brihtric — a Saxon noble 
who rejected her advances in tho days when 
she was at her father’s court — of all his lands, 
if true, is unfavourable to her character. 

Matilda, or Maud {d. 1118), the firs': 
wife of Henry I., daughter of Malcolm III.< 
of Scotland and Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atheling. Her original name was Edith, but 
on her mariiago the Saxon appellation was 
discarded for the Norman one of Matilda or 
island. She had been brought up in tho 
convent of Romsey by her aunt Christine, 
but never took the veil. Her title, “Good 
Queen Maud,” scorns to have been well 
deserved. She ministered to the poor wdth 
her ONm hands, and was a great supporter of 
Aiisolm, and tho Church.^ Her later years 
were passed in pious seclusion. 

MatUda, or Maud {b, 1103, d, 1167), 
was thf; onl}' daughter of Henry I. In 1114 
she was iiiaiTiod to the Emperor Henry V., by 
whom she had no issue. Henry died in 1 1 25, 
and her brother William having been drowned, 
Maud was summoned to England, and homage 
was done to her as the future queen (1126). 
In 1128, contrary to tho wijihes of many of 
the barons, she was mpried to Geoffrey of 
Anjou. The unpopularity of this match gave 
an opportunity to Stephen to seize the crowii 
on the death of Henry I., but his misgovem- 
ment quickly alienated a large number of his 
subjects, and in 1139 Maud (or the Empress, 
as she was usually styled) landed m England, 
and the country was practically divided. 



Stephen being in possession of the eastern 
part, Maud of the western. A period of civil 
war ensued with varying success till 1147, 
when the death of Kobcrt of Gloucester, her 
great partisan, induced Maud to quit the 
country, and content herself with attempting 
to establish her authority in Normandy. Her 
want of success is to be attributed partly to 
her own overbearing and tyrannical conduct, 
and partly to the inveterate dislike of the 
Normans for the Angevins. She lived, how- 
ever, to see her son Henry crowned King of 
England. 

Matilda, or Mand {d, 1151), wife of 
King Stephen, was the daughter and heii*cs6 
of the Count of Boulogne, and the niece of 
Henr}’^ I.*8 queen. She was extremely popular, 
and deservedly so, as she followed in the foot- 
steps of her aunt, the “ Good Queen Maud.” 
She seems to have energetically supported 
her husband in his wars with the Empress. 

MaurititlS (or the Isle of Fuance), an 
island in tho Indian Ocoan, lying to tho cast 
of Madagascar, •'^as discovered in 1507, by a 
Portuguese navigator named Pedro Masca- 
renhas, who named his discovery Ceni6. In 
1598 tho island was occupied by a Dutch 
expedition under Van Neck, and called Mau- 
ritius in honour of Maurice, Prince of Orange ; 
but no settlement was made until 1644. In 
1712 the island was abandoned by tho Dutch 
only to be occupied three years later by the 
French, by whom it w'as held until 1810, 
when it was bikcn by an English expedition 
under Sir Balph Abercromby. Mauritius 
has ever since remained under British rule, 
having lieen finally ceded to England by the • 
Treaty of Paris (1814), In 1826 a reduction 
of ten shillings per cwt. on Mauritian sugar 
caused the island to make rapid progress in 
civilisation ; and at tho present day the ex- 
ports of sugar, rum, and vanilla, are verj’^ 
considerable. The government is vested in a 
governor, assisted by an executive council of 
seven members, including the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the Procureur-general, and the Receiver- 
general. There is also a legisktlve council, 
consisting of twenty-seven members, ten 
of them elective. The Seychelles and 
Rodriguez Islands are dependencies of Mau- 
ritius. 

Maaima CaBsariensia whs one of tho 

Roman districts of Britain. Of its situation 
nothing is known. 

Maadmua, Roman commandor in Britain, 
was in tho year 383 proclaimed Emperor. Ho 
established his ‘'powder in Britdn and Gaul, 
and in 387 invaded Italy with an army largely 
composed of British troops. He exp^lcd 
Yalcntinian, but in a.d. 388 he was himself 
defeated and slain. ' 

May, TnoMAsp. i595,d. 1650), l)4ong6d to 
a good family in Sussex, and wns edited at 
Cambridge. He was one of the ijfiost l^tccessful 


and popular authors of the time, of Charles 1- 
He wrote five plays^^and two historical poems,, 
besides translating the GeoraieSy and some 
of Martial's Epigram, His failure to obtain 
the Jaureateship in 1637 is said to be the cause 
which made him seek the patronage of the 
Parliament, and become its historian and 
apologist. His Historif of the Parliament was 
published in May, 1647, and chronicled events 
as far us the battle of Newbury (Sept., 1643)., 
Ho also v^rote, first in Latin and then in 
English, a Breviary of the History of the 
Parliament of England^ which extended to the 
end of the second Civil War. In November; 
1650, he died, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. At the Restoration his body was 
exhumed and removed to the burial-ground of 
8t. Margaret’s Church. Chatham praises his 
“honesty,” and Warburton his “candour.” But 
within a few years after his death, Marvell 
characterises him as a “ most servile wit and 
mercenary pen.” Ho was by no moans im- 
partial, but being a skilful advocate strove to 
avoid the appearance of partiality. 

May, Ki»i. of ihe Lonti Parliament (Preface 
to tho edition of 1854) . Clarendon, Life ; Guizot, 
Portraits poUtiqvee dea hommea dea divera partiea. 

Maynard, 8iu John (6. 1602, d, 1690),, 
was bom at Ta\istock, caucatod at Exeter 
College, Oxford, entered the Middle Temple 
in 1619, and represented Chippenham in 
the first Parliament of Charles I. He 
speedily obtained eminence as a lawyer, 
and was in consequence appointed by the 
Long Parliament one of the managers m 
tho prosecution of Strafford, and also of 
l-aud. In 1648 ho vehemently opiiosed the 
vote of non-addresses, and when it passed in 
spite of his opposition, for a time seceded 
from Parliament. Thus he took no part 
in tho measures which led to the king’s 
execution and the foundation of the Republic, 
nor did he again sit in a Parliament until 
1656. During the Protectorate, Maynard 
was committed to tho Tower by Ci'omwell for 
his argument in Cony’s case, showing the 
illegality of tho customs* duties levied by the 
Protector. To obtain his release he was 
compelled to sign a submission acknowledging 
his fault. In spite of this incident Maynaid 
was offered and coqpnted to accept from 
Cromwell in May, 1658, the post of Sergeant to 
the Commonwealth. In 1659 ^laynard steered 
his course with great skill; he did not take 
^8 seat in the first rcstomtion of the Rump, 
but waited till tho second, and then us^ 
his influence to pave tho way for tho re- 
turn of the king. Thus ho easily made hie 
peace, was knighted, and Appointed one of 
the king’s servants. In that capacity he 
frequently took part in the State trials, and 
he also acted as j^rinoipal manager for the 
Commons in the tnal of Lord Stafford (1680)u 
In the solitary Parliament of James II., he 
opposed the encroachment of the king, 
and he refused to appear for ^ crown ' 
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Against the Seven Bishops. In the Conven* 
ti<>n Parliament Maynara took a prominent 
part, conducted the conference with the 
Lords on the question of the ** abdication ” of 
James, and was nominated the first of the 
Commissioners of the Great Seal. 

Foss, Jiidges of England, 

Ma3rii6t CuTHBBKT, a Catholic nriest, was 
executed Nov., 1677, for having denied the 
queen's supremacy, and celebrated mass. 
The trial is remarlcable for the fact that no 
proof was obtained, and the prisoner was 
actually convicted on the ground of strong 
tgnsnmptwn only. 

MayOp Bichabd Southwell Bouuke, 6th 
Loko p. 1822, d , 1872h eldest son of tho fifth 
Lord Mayo, entered rarliament in 1847, as 
member for Kildare. Ho was Chief Secretary 
for Ireland under Lord Derby in 1852, and 
again in 1858 and 1866. In 1868 ho was 
appointed Govemor-Gonoral of India. His 
a*eign was a period of peace, and was marked 
by the inauguration of numerous enterprises 
for the improvement of the social and mate- 
rial condition of the natives. Lord Mayo 
was assassinated Feb. 8, 1872, by a Mohamme- 
dan fanatic at Port Blair, in tho Andaman 
Islands. 

Mayor. The title ** Mayor" symbolises 
municipal self-government — the possession of 
those nghts which were implied in the recog- 
nition of a town as a “ communa." The first 
certain instance of its use aiipcars to be in 
London. Here tho concession of the cornmiina 
by Bari John and Walter of Itoucn in 1191 is 
iollowed at once by the appearance of a mayor, 
Henry Fitz-Alwyn. Three years after tho 
death of Henry Fitz-Alwyn, who had retained 
tho office for life, John in 1215, in older to win 
the support of the citizens, conceded to the 
barons of London by charter tho right of an- 
nually choosing their mayor. The person 
elected was, however, to bo approved by tho 
king. Though chosen only for a year it was 
usual until 1319 to lu-eloct the same penson for 
several years ; from that year dates tho prac- 
tice of an annual election. According to the 
evidence of the Rolls, it is to tho reign of John 
that the possession of a mayor in the other 
great towns, such as Bristol, York, Norwich, 
Lincoln, and Winchester is due. Local lists 
of mayors giving earlier dates are scarcely 
trustworthy. During the thirteenth century 
town politics turn chiefly on tho question 
who was to elect the mayor — tho aldermen, 
representing the propertied class, or tho 
populace. This struggle is particularly im- 
portant in London during tho Barons’ War, 
when the commons sided with De Montfort’s 
party, the magnates with the king. Tho 
popular party were successful, and secured the 
electiem of their own candidate in 1263—65, 
but the royal victory in 1266 brought with it 
a suspension of the city constitution altogether. 


and the town remained under a ** custos," and 
not a mayor, till 1270. The contest was 
renewed in 1272, but in 1273 the aldermen, 
supported by the Royal Council, regained their 
power. The suspension of tho town consti- 
tution was the penalty not only for popular 
violence, but also for attempts of the mams- 
tracy to extend its power. Thus London 
was without a mayor, and under a custos, 
from 1285 to 1298, because the mayor had 
endeavoured to gain exemption for the city 
from tho jurisdiction of the justices in eyre. 
Tho fourteenth century sees tho rise of tho 
craft guilds, and tbeir efforts to gain control 
of the administration, including the election 
of tho mayor. In these efforts they are 
entirely successful in tho reign of Edward IV. 
The same general lines of development are 
seen in tho other great towns; the struggle 
of the magnates against tho commons for tho 
election of the mayor, against royal inter- 
ference, tho occasional nomination of a custos, 
and the increasing impoilance of tho trade 
societies. Tho struggle oetween the aldermen 
and the people of York happened curiously 
enough in 1381 ; whether it had any connec- 
tion with the Peasant Rising has not been 
ascertained. In conferring a new charter in 
1389 Richard II. gave the mayor his own 
sword : after this ho assumes the title of Lord 
Mayor, hitherto only borne by the mayor of 
London. Another point of interest is offered 
in tho conflicts between the mayors, repre- • 
senting town self-government, and the lords 
of such towns as were in tho demesnes 
of prelates. The most notable instance is 
that of lieading, when in the thirteenth 
century mayor and abbot struggle concerning 
the merchant guild, and in tho fourteenth 
concerning the nomination of constables, and 
when as late as tho fifteenth century the 
abbots claimed a voice in the choice of the 
mayor. 

Stubbs, Cont^t. Uist.^ c. 11, 13, 21. 

[W. J. A.] 

Meal-Tub Plot, The (1679), was a 
pretended conspiracy fabricated bv the in- ^ 
former Dangerficld, who hoped tnereby to 
emulate Oates and Bcdloe. He declared that 
the Presbyterians were conspiring to raise 
an ai-my and establisli a republic. At first he 
was believed, but his imposture being dis- 
covered, he was committed to Newgate, when 
ho BuddoTily turned round and declared that 
tho pretended conspimey was an imposture 
concocted by tho Papists to hide a real Popish 
Plot, which had for its object the murder of 
the king. The paptuu relating to this plot 
were, he declared, concealed in a MeaUtuh in 
the house of Mrs. Cellier, a Roman Catholic 
lady, who was tried with liady Powys for the 
alloged plot, but acquitted. 

Measures, The Assize of (1197), was 
issued for the pui-poso of securing the imi- 
ormity of weights and measures throughout 
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thiB kin^oxn. But it was found impossible to 
bseak aown local custom, and oven Magna 
Cimrta was not obeyed in this respect. Indee^ 
it is only just now that any serious attempt is 
beixxg made to secure that uniformity which 
would be so beneficial. 

Meath, Th^ NdDOM OFf is said to have 
been formed aoout 150 a.d., by Tuathal 
Techmar, a chieftain of the &oti tribe 
(probably allied to the Brigantian Gktuls) 
as the demesne land of the ard ri, or 
over-king of Ireland. For this purpose ho 
took pieces of land from ^ch of the four 
kingdoms; from Connaught the hill of Us- 
nech, the old religious centre of the Irish, 
from Munster the mound of Tlachtga, from 
Ulster, Tailti (Teltown), and from Leinster 
the^'hill of Tara. The last became his prin- 
cipal residence, and the place of assembly of 
the under-kings of Ireland, whilo each of 
those places became a religious centre where 
great festivals were held, Meath now com- 
prised the present county of Meath, West- 
meath, and parts >of Lon^ord and King's 
County. Tuathal made Leinster completely 
subservient, and is said to have created 
a . standing army, which afterwards became 
celebrated as the Fenians. Tlie power 
of the ard rt was soon menaced by that 
of the rival kingdom of Munster, and 
TuathaVs grandson, Conn, ** of the hundred 
bntttes," was forced by Mug of Munster 
to divide Ireland into two parts, the north 
being Conn’s half, the south Mug’s half. 
The power of the af*d ri seems to have been 
precarious, and the over-kings were chosen 
from various branches of the Milesian mcc, 
imtil in the fifth century Miall ** of the 
nine hostages,” of the race of Elimon, founded 
the Hui-Neill dynasty, which horn 483 — when 
Lugaid, the son of Laeghair5, established 
himself upon the throne — was dominant in 
Ireland for five hundred years, the sovex’oignty 
alternating between the two branches. In 
668 the ard ri deserted Tara in consequence 
of a curse pronounced upon it by $t. Sodanus, 
or Huadan, because of the violation of his 
sanctuary by King Uiarmaid (Dermot), and 
their residence became unsettled, the kings of 
the southern Hui-Neill dynasty, whose settle- 
ments were in Meath, living in Westmeath, 
those of the northern race, whose possessions 
were in Ulster, establishing themselves in 
Derry. There was therefore no central power, 
and hence the weak resistance offered to the 
Teutonic invaders of whom the ^Fiti^ls, or 
Norwegians, founded a considembie cwbny in 
Meath, and by whom a tribute was imiiosed 
upon the southern Hui-Neills. In 98(1, how- 
ever, Malachi II., of the clan Colmaim King 
of Heath, became ard ri^ on the extinction 
of the diwet branches of the Hni-N^Us or 
(VNeills as they now called themselves, |uid he 
last of his race who held that ^gnity 
mtii^t diq;mte. birring hie liftitimbdt was 


usiumed for a time by Brian Bora, and after 
his death it was assumed more than onco by 
the Kings of Leinster, and by the O’Loughline 
of Ailech. In fact, from the beginning of the 
eleventh centuiy, the power of the O’Melach- 
lins" (sons of Malachi) of Meath was, as a rule, 
at a low ebb, and after the Anglo-Norman 
invasion the province was bestowed on 
Hugh do Lacy, through whose great-grand- 
daughters it passed into the families of De 
Gennerville, lords of Trim, and of De Verdon, 
barons of Dundalk. The lordships of Trim 
passed by marriage into the hands of Mor- 
timer, Eavl of March, and vested in the 
crown, while the De Verdon property went 
to the Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, bv whom 
it was foifeitod to the crown unaor the 
statute against absentees. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, Meath, now reduced to its present 
dimensions, was added to the province of 
Leinster. It received a large English colony 
during James I.’s later plantations, and again 
during the Ciomwellian settlement. The 
ancient tumuli with which Meath is covered 
are thought to bo relics of the Tuatba d5 
Danarus (tribes of Dia and Ara), the fourth of 
the invaaing tribes, a branch of the Nemi- 
dians, who were probably of Gaulish origin. 

KeotingN Hint, of Ireland ; Havorty, Hint, of 
Ireland; O’Halloran, Hist, of Ireland; Wolpole, 
The K^nadom of Ireland ; Cusack, Hist, of the 
Irish Nation ; Lodge, Lish Peerage, 

[L. C. S.] 

Meanx, Annals of, is the name given to 
the records of the Cistercian abbey of Moaux, 
in Yorkshire, which extend from 1150 to 140(), 
and were collected by Thomas do Burton, the 
\iinetoenth abbot. They have been published 
in the Kolis Series. 

Meer Cossim was the son-in-law of Mcer 
Jaffier. Eaised to the musmid of Moorsheda- 
bad by Mr. Vansittai't on the deposition of 
Meer Jaffier (1760), ho quarrelled with the 
English about the rovenuo laws, and mur- 
dered an embassy sent to effect a pacification. 
War was declared ; liloorshedabad was taken, 
and the Nabob was compelled to fly. Before 
he fled he caused the whole of the English resi- 
dents in the Patna factory (1 60 in number) to be 
imprisoned, shot down, and cut to pieces, their 
mangled remains being' thrown into wells. 
Meer Cossim fled to Oude. Sujah Dowlah, 
the vizier, received him with favour ; but the 
teipble defeat of Buxar, and the return of 
Clive to India, so alamod the vizier that he 
compelled Meer Cossim to leave the country 
(1766). 

Meer Jaffier was appointed Nabob of 
Moorshedabad, or Bengal, by Clive after 
Plassey (1757), and granted the zemindary 
Calcutta to the English. On the death of his^ 
BonMeerun, during the Hogul invasion, ho 
lost his reason, and his affairs fell into 
anarchy. His son-in-law, Meer Cossim, took 
advont^e of this to obtain ^e throne from 
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Mr. Governor of Ben^l, at the 

price of the cession of Midnapore, Chittagong, 
and Bttrdwan, to the Company, and a gra- 
tuity of twenty lacs to lus benefactors. • 

Mottillgy The Eight op Public, as op- 
posed to rioting, first became impo^nt in 
1768, when the Middlesex electors, supported 
by the most prominent politicians of the day, 
assembled to protest against the infringe- 
ment of their rights by the House of Com- 
ipons. Meeting were also held in their 
support in no less than seventeen counties. 
The question, which became intimately con- 
nected with that of petition, was again 
raised in 1779 — 80, when an agitation began 
in Yorkshire and spread over England, in 
fevour of economical and Parliamentary re- 
form. The House of Commons at this time 
rotested against the practice of sending 
elega,to8 to London with petitions, but were 
unable to prevent it. The right of meeting 
was gnevously abused by the Protestant asso- 
ciations which led to the Lord George Gordon 
riots of 1780; but the Anti-Slave Trade 
Association of 1787 carefully kept within 
the law. The terror caused by the French 
Kevolution at length determined ministers 
to have recourse to repressive measures. 
Several societies already established, chief 
among which were the Revolution Society, 
the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion, and the London Corresponding Society, 
had received a fresh impulse from events 
occurring on the other side of the Channel, 
and members of the latter especially had in- 
dulged in violent language. This was met 
by several trials for sedition both in England 
and Scotland, in which the sentences imposed, 
especially in the northern country, were of 
terrible severity, and the cases invariably 
prejudged. The acquittal of Horne Tooke, 
Thomas Hardy, and other members of the 
great societies on the charge of treason, in 
1794, was, however, a severe blow to the 
government, which nevertheless continued 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 

? rocured the conviction of Henry Reread 
"orke on a charge of conspiracy. The 
London Corresponding Society continued to 
hold meetings, one of which, being followed 
by an attack on the person of tho king (1795), 
resulted in the passing, in company with a 
Treason Practices Bill, of a Seditious Meetings 
Bill, which provided that no political meeting 
of^ more than fifty persons could be held 
without previous notice to a magistrate, who 
was to attend in person, and might disperse 
them according to the Riot Act if he thought 
them dangerous. In spite of the vehement 
opposition of Fox and his friends, these bills 
became law by largo majorities. The only 
result was that the societies had resort to 
Secret ocmspiracy in conjunction with the 
French clubs and the United Irishmen, and 
were in consequence suppressed by> the 

. ir 


stringent Corresponding Societies Bill (1799). 
In 1817, when discontent, want, and zeal for 
Refoim had caused riots in various parts of 
the country’' and an attack on the Prince 
Regent, the Acts of 1795 and 1799 against 
corresponding societies were extended to other 
associations, such as the Hampden and 
Spencoan clubs. Meetings^however, only 
became larger and more revmutionary, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing districts; and 
the rash action of the military resulted in the 
“ Manchester Massacre ” of 1819, and that 
criminal blunder was followed by the **Six 
Aots,” pno of* which placed rigorous restric- 
tions on all meetings of more than fifty 
persons, and entrusted magistrates with the 
amplest powers for their suppression and 
adjournment. In the following year, Orator 
Hunt, Sir C. Wolseley, the Rev. Joseph 
Harrison, and others, were tried for unlaw- 
fully meeting together, and sentenced to 
various periods of imprisonment. From that 
time onwards the right of meeting has been 
generally recognised by government, and 
lawful agitation is no longer confounded with 
riotous and disorderly assemblies. Tho 
Catholic Association in Ireland was allowed 
to continue, restrictions being placed alone on 
the proposal to appoint managers of petitions 
as being a violation of the Irish Convention 
Act of 1793, until it threatened to supersede 
Parliament. It was thereupon suppressed 
(1825), but continued in another form; and, 
being revived on the expiration of the Act^ 
was again suppressed, but not until its objects 
had been completely gained (1829). The 
great Reform Bill was ushered in by the 
agitation of political unions throughout the' 
country, and on the rejection of that measure 
by the House of Lords, these organisations 
exceeded their lawful limits by sending 
delegates to a national union in London. 
They were in consequence proclaimed, but 
continued nevertheless ; and the surrender of 
the Lords alone prevented much violence and 
consequent coercion. The agitation for the 
Repeal of the Irish Union produced some 
monster meetings, such aS that on the HiU of 
Tara (1843), which were so daneerous to the 
peace thtit the government had to repress 
them. A similar fate attended the Orange 
lodges, which, established about 1795 in 
opposition to the Catholic Association, spread 
into England, especially into the army, and 
dabbled in plots for placing the Duke of 
Cumberland on the throne (1836). The trades 
unions’ procession, the object of which was 
the release of the Dorchester labourers, dis- 
persed upon the refusal of l^ord Melboime to 
receive a deputation which relied to some 
extent on the exhibition of physical force 
(1834). A similar attitude was adopted 
towards the Chartists, who were not allowed 
to appear in large numbers at Westminster 
under pretence of presenting their huge 
petition, but whose meetings were tolerated 



as long as they were orderly. In Ireland the 
Land Agitation of 1880 and the subsequent 
years compelled the government to place re- 
strictions on the right of public mating. The 
Land League was suppressed m O^ber, 
1881, and the Prevention of Grimes Act of 
the following year empowered the Lord- 
lieutenant to disperse assemblies calculated 
to disturb the peace ; which power was fre- 
quently exercised in toe case of Lfad League, 
iNationalist, and Orange assemblies. By the 
Grimes Act of 1887--a permanent statute— 
the Lord- Lieutenant may suppress any asso- 
ciation which, in his judgment, ft engaged in 
toe commission of crimes, or in incitement to 
violence or intimidation. [Riot Act.] 

Stanhope. Lif^ (jfPitt; Pari Uiat., xzxiii., 
sndzxziv. ; State Trials, xxU. ; JCrskine, speechee; 
Blit, of the Two Aots; Lord Sidmouws Lifo: 
Wyse. Catholic Aseoeiation: Courts and Cab- 
iiutt of Wmiam IV.: Martiueau, Hitt, oj 
JBndflana; Prentice, Hiet» of AntirCom Law 
League; May, Conet, Hist, of Htigland, vol. ii., 
Ohs. ix. and x. [The right, in some Continental 
countries expressly giuranteed by the Con- 
stitution, is legally in JBngland a mere corollary 
of individual rights: see Dicey, Law of the 
Constitution, p. 28^ tegq.l 

MeffaJISStajlf The, were a Saxon tribe 
occupying toe present county of Hereford. 

Melbonniet William Lamb, Viscount 
(^. 1779, d, 1848), was the second son of 
Peniston, first Viscount Melbourne. In 1805 
he entered the House of Gommons as mem- 
ber for Leominster, and joined the Opposition 
imder Fox. When Mr. Canning was com- 
missioned to form a cabinet, Lamb accepted 
the ofilce of Chief Secretary for Iretod. 
Later, he accepted office under Lord Goderich 
and under the Duke of Wellington. In 
1828 he succeeded his father in toe House 
of Lords. He took office under Lord Grey, 
in 1830, as Home Secretary. In 1834 Lora 
Orey found his position untenable, and the 
king sent for I^rd Melbourne, who con- 
trived to construct a cabinet, which lasted 
till toe end of the year. The death of Earl 
Spencer caused the fall of the cabinet. The 
kmg called upon Lord Melbourne to retire, 
and summoned Sir Robert Peel from Italy 
to assume the premiership. The new govern- 
ment did not last over the year. A new 
Parliament decided against them, and Mel- 
bourne formed a mixed government, which 
lasted from 1835 to Sept., 1841. At the 
beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign the 
Pnme Minister’s position was one that 
required address and tact, and by universal 
acknowledgement Lord Melbourne filled it 
with success, and in such a way as to earn 
the queen’s gratitude. Several imporiant 
Ax^ were addra to the statute bonk by the 
ministry, including the New Poor-Law,. In 
1889 liord Melbourne, after practical defeat 
cm toe Jamaica question, resigned. Sir 
Robert Peel, however, declined to ioifm a 
minlriry.on account' of the disputei aboi^ the 


royal household, known as the ** Bedchamber 
Question,” dnd Lord Mriboarne retnxned. 

general election of 1841 resulted in a 
Gonservative majority, and the government 
resigned. After his resignation Lord M^- 
bourne took little active p^ in public afiftiis. 

Greville Memoire ; Walpole, Hist, of Hug, timee 
1815; Bari Bossell, BsooUsetione and Suggee- 
tione, 

MellitlUiv Archbishop of Gknterbury (619 
-24), was sent over by Gregory in 601 to 
assist Augustine in the conversion of the 
English. He preached the Gospel In Essex, 
and became the first Bishop of l^ndon. 

Meluilf Tbbatt of (1593), was concluded 
between Elusabeth and Henry IV. of Franr*e, 
and bound both sovereigns to maintain war 
against Philip as loi^ as he should remain 
in hostility to either England or France, 

Melwillep Andrew (b. 1545, d. 1622), 
was appoint^ principal of Gla^ow Uni- 
versity in 1574, and subsequently principal 
of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews (158(^, 
and rector of toe University in 1590. He 
was moderator of the General Assembly, 
1.587-94. In 1686 he was summoned to 
London in company with seven other of 
the leading Scottito ministers to discuss the 
question at issue between the king and the 
Scotch Church. A conference took place, 
which ended in an explosion of rage on 
Melville’s part ag^ainst the Mmate. He 
was ordered to be.impri 80 iied in the Tower, 
and kept there for four years. He was 
released at the request of the Duke of 
Bouillon, and passed the remaining years of 
his life as professor of divinity at Sedan. 

Members of P&xliAiaeiit. TheHou^ 
of Commons has no right to decide the eligi- 
bility of members; it can merely insist on 
the performance of those conditions imder 
which alone it is lawful to sit and vote. In 
1769 Wilkes, having been expell^ the House,, 
was declared “ incapable of being elected a. 
member to serve in this present Parliament,”* 
and Colonel Luttrell, though defeated by him at 
toe poll, was admitted as member for Middle-- 
sex, but in 1782 the resolution against Wilkes 
was, on his own motion,^ expunged from the 
journals of the House as subversive of the 
rights of the whole body of electors. This 
principle was not acknowledged in earlier 
timSS, for in 1711 Sir Robert Walpole 
was declared ineligible in consequence of a 
previous expulsion. Nevertheless, a member 
though duly returned could nt and vote 
until he h^ taken the oath provided ^ 31 
and 32 Viet., c. 72, though Quakers, Mora^ 
vians, and Separatists were allowed to affirm 
instead. On May 3, 1880, Mr. Bradlaugh 
claimed to affirm, and his claim being lejeoM 
by a Select Committee, offered to take the 
oath. As he had declared that an oath was 
not bin^g on his oonsoience. the House re« 
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fnaed to dlow him to do so. His olaim to 
affirm was referred to the law oourtS) and the 
High Court of Justice decided that it was 
invalid. In 1886» however, a statute was 
passed giving to members the right of choice 
Mtween the oath and the affirmation. Any 
member sitting or voting before taking the 
oath or affirmmg, incurs a peimlty of £500 
for each offence besides vacating his seat. 
But though a member in this case may not 
take his seat, he does not cease to be a mem- 
ber of the House; he may even sit within 
its walls, though he must take care that his 
seat is below the bar, which for this purpose 
is held to bo without the House ; and he may, 
like Baron Bothschild in 1868, be called on 
to serve on committees. A member having 
been sworn, or made affirmation, as he 
may prefer, is presented to the Speaker by 
the Clerk of the House. The personal privi- 
lege of members formerly extended to freedom 
from arrest or molestation for themselves, 
their servants, and their gooda This privilege 
was founded on a law of ^thelberht, and was 
recognised by statute (5 Hen. IV., c. 6) in the 
case of Chedder. For the reign of George III. 
this privilege was dropped as regards servants, 
and now extends only to tho person of 
members for forty days before, during, and 
for forty days after a session. It never 
covered treason, murder, felony, or breach of 
the peace, and since the House in 1763 took 
a less liberal view of its own privileges — ^by 
refusing in Wilkes’s case to extend them to 
seditious libel — than was hold by* tho Court of 
Common Pleas, it has not covered any indict- 
able offence. It is tho duty of a judge on 
committing a member to prison to inform the 
House of the fact, that it may satisfy itself as 
to tho question of privilege. A member is 
not exempted from punishment for contempt of 


court, for in 1831 Lord Chancellor Brougham 
committed Mr, Long Wellesley for contempt, 
and the House refused to interfere in his behalf. 
More lately, in 1882, Mr. Gray, member for 
Dublin, was imprisoned for contempt at the 
end of the session. His imprisonment ended 
before the next meeting of Parliament, and a 
Select Committee reported that the caso did 
not demand the attention of tho House. A 
member may be expelled, and expulsion may 
be said to follow such ill-conduct as would 
render a man unfit to sit in the House, while 
it is also inflicted on any member absconding 
from justice, as in the case of Sadleir in 1857. 
By a standing order of 1880' suspension is 
incurred by wilful obstruction of the business 
of the House. All members are bound by 
6 Rich. II., 0 . 4, to render personal service 
in Parliament, and their attendance may be 
enforced by a call of the House, though there 
Ims been no instance of such a proceeding 
since 1886. A member vacates his seat by 
elevation to the peerage, and since 6 Anne, c. 7, 
by the acceptance of a lucrative office under 
the crown. No member can relinqujflh his 


/ 

seat, and since 1750 the custom has obtained 
that a member wishing to retire from Parliu- 
roent should apply to the crown for a nominal 
* office, such as the Stewardship of the Ghiltern 
Hundreds. [Ghxltrrn Hundreds; Pahlia- 
MBNT.] 

May, Procedure of Parliament, 9th edition. 

Merchant Adwentnrerg, The, were 
a trading guil|l established in Brabant in 
1296, and having numerous branches in Eng- 
land. In the latter country they received 
the title by j^tent of Henry Yll. in 1505. 
In 1564 the Merchant Adventurers were in- 
corporated by Elizabeth, and received some 
extensive privileges of trade to the East. 

Merchants, The Ghaktbr of the 
G303), was granted by Edward 1. to the 
foreign merchants, and gave them certain 
important privileges, in return for which 
, he received from them a considerable sum 
of money in the shape of duties on wool, etc. 

Merchants, The Statute of (1283), 
known also as tho Statute of Acton Burnell, 
was one of Edward T.’s important commercial 
measures. It provided for the registration of 
merchants* debts, their recovery by distraint, 
and the debtors' imprisonment. 

Mercia was the great Anglian kingdom of 
central England. Originally the term seems 
to have been confined to that particular Anglian 
settlement which occupied the district round 
Tamworth and Lichfield, and the Upper Trent 
Valley. West of this a , range of moorlands 
cheeked the progress of the invaders for a 
considerable period. Their proximity to the 
unconquered Welsh gave them the title 
of Mercians, or Men of the March. Nothing 
definite can bo determined as to the date of 
this original Mercian settlement, but it must 
have been later than that of the more eastern 
Anglian settlements in mid-England. It 
was, however, probably made in the latter 
half of the sixth century. Nothing is known 
of its first king, Grida, who died in 600; 
Wybba(600 — 610) and Ceorl (610 — 626) were 
of equal insignificance. But in 626 a great 
king, Penda. son of Wybba, bej^an to reign. 
He found Middle England split up into a 
large number of independent Anglian settle- 
ments. These had, perh^s, been already 
dependent on Ethelbert of Kent and Rmdwald 
of ^st Anglia. Penda reduced them to a 
permanent dependence on the men of tho 
March. Henceforth Lindiswaras and Gymas, 
Middle English and South English, Peesaetan, 
Hwiccas, Hecanas, and Megasmtas were but 
under-kingdoms of the Mercian monarch. 
They were still centres of local feeling. Lines 
of subreguli, or hereditary ealdormen, con- 
tinued to reign in them. But for great 
political pur^ses, Mercia is henceforth 
s^onymoos with Midifie England. Penda, 
the creator of this greater Mercia, was also 
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the representative of the heathen re-action 
which followed Augnstino’s mission. He was, 
moroover, the uncompromising foe of the 
rising power of Northumbria. In alliance 
with the Welshmen he defeated and slew 
Edwin the Bretwalda. Oswald, the sainted 
king, was equally unable to withstand him. 
But at last Oswy, his successor, destroyed 
the power of Mercia at the battle of Winwssd 
(666). Fenda fell on the field. Oswy gave 
law to all England. The greater Mercia 
began to break up, and some parts were even 
conquered by Oswy. But in 659, on the death 
of Feada, the next king, the Mercians seized 
arms in despair, and led by Wulfhere, nejAew 
of Ponda, drove out the Northumbrians, and 
eflPectuoUy consolidated the greater Mercia. 
It may have been now that the Mercian 
boundary was pushed southward to the 
Thames. Meanwhile Christianity had silently 
become the religion of Mercia, and Theodore 
of Tarsus found in Wulfhere and his brother 
and successor, Ethelred (675 — 704), active and 
powerful auxiliaries. In 704 Ethelred with- 
drew to a monastery. His nephew Cenred, 
son of Wulfhere, reigned over the Mercians 
till 709, when Ceolred, son of Ethelred, suc- 
ceeded, and in 715 sustained the great defeat 
of Wanborough from Ino of Wessex. Ho 
died in 716. His successor, Ethelbald, son of 
Alweo, brother of Penda (716—755), took 
advantage of Ine’s abdication, and the growing 
anarchy of Northumbria, to catfiblish that 
Mercian overlordship that was to endure for 
fully a century. -A series of successful wars 
subdued all the neiglibouring Shdes, and 
Ethelbald with good reason claimed to bo 
rex mn solum Mercenaium sed et omnium popu- 
lorum qui general* notnine Sutangli dicunUtr, 
But the end of his reign was unforiunate. In 
764 the revolt of the conquered people was 
followed by the defeat and flight of Ethel- 
bald at Burford. Next year ho died, and 
even the genius of Offa (757 — 795), who, after 
a year of anarchy, hccjimo King of the 
Mercians, could not wholly undo this great 
disaster. Yet Offa became the greatest king 
of his day. He put his deuondeiits in the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and established a 
series of alliances that made his power irre- 
sistible; conquered eastern Powis from the 
Welsh, and built the dyke that goes by his 
name to protect his western frontier ; estab- 
lished at Lichfield a short-lived archbishopric 
that made Mercia ecclesiastically ii^ependent, 
and corresponded on equal terms with Charles 
the Great himself. Cenwulf, a successor (796 
—819), was hardly less powerful. , But soon 
after his death the collapse of the Mercian power 
at miandun — ^where Beomwulf was defeated 
by Egbert — handed over the supremacy of 
Britain to Wessex. The power of iMercia had 
been based on nothing but the pr(iwes8;Of its 
Idnga. It retained that want of ceiitralisation 
which flowed naturally from its <irigiii| and 
if r^orkable for military ability, tos bijliind- 


hand in culture and civilisation. The failure 
of the royal house, combined with Ihe great 
invasion of the Danes, completed the Mercian 
* overthrojvr. Ludecan and Wiglaf were mere 
puppet kings. When the struggle was over, 
half Mercia was re^larly settled by Norse 
Vikings ; the other half, that to the west and 
south of Watling Street, was a more e^dor- 
manshipimderthe West Saxon kings. Ethelred, 
the new ealdorman of the Mercians, and after 
his death his wife Ethelflaed, “ Lady of the 
Mercians,” the daughter of Alfred the Great, 
were strong and vigorous rulers; but they 
ruled in the West Saxon interest. On the 
latteris death, Mercia, enlarged by the gradual 
re^conquost of the Danish i)oi'tion, ceased to 
have a ruler of its own. Yet it retained for 
many generations its local patriotism. The 
policy of Dunstan may have conciliated it ; 
the policy of Edwy lea to its revolt, and the 
wetting up a king for itself in Edgar. But on 
Edwy’s death conquered Mercia gave a king 
to the victorious West Saxons. The estab- 


lishment of the great earldoms revived local 
Mercian feeling. Elfgar, Leofric, Edwin, 
and Moi*car became in a sense new rulers of 
Mercia. Had not the Noman Conquest inter- 
vened they might have re-established Mercian 
independence. But the Norman administra- 
tive system for ever put an end to dreams of 
particularism. Despite the schemes of Earls 
Ralph and Roger to revive the Heptarchy in 
the interests of feudalism, despite the dis- 
tinction of law that survived down to the 
days of the Dialogue De Seaccarioy Mercia 
ends its political existence with the Norman 
Conquest. [T. F. T.] 

Kings of Mercia. 


Creoda (?). 

Wjbba(?). 

Ceorl (?) 

Penda . 

Feada . 

Wulfhere 

Ethelred 

Cenred , 

Ceolred 

Ethelbald 

Beornred 

Offa 

E^erth 

Cenwulf 

Ceolwulf 

Ludecan 

Wiglaf 


. 600 
600-610 
610-626 
626-655 
655-650 
659-675 
675-701 
704-709 
709-716 
716—755 
. 757 
757-795 
. 796 
796-810 
810-821 


There are no peculiarly Mercian Chronioles of 
early date, so that its early history is very 
e^obscure. it has to be pieced together from 
casual references in West Saxon and Northum- 
brian Chronicles, and from charters and laws. 
J. B. Green, Making and Conquest of England, 
and Falgrave’s English Commonwealth may be 
referred to for modern accoufit. 


BKercileMf or Wonderful Parliament, 
The (1388), was summoned by the Lorda^ 
Appellant after the defeat of De Vere anil 

a sanction tolbimr acts, ^^^^ster dedaref 
his innocence of any attempt to depose the 
king ; the judges who bad declared tne com- 
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mifisioii of regency^ illegal were arrested and 
banished to Ireland ; the roy^ ministers were 
impeached and sentenced to death, and other 
offenders were punished, and £20,000 was 
voted to the Lords Appellant. The leg^ 
ktive wor^ was undertaken by this Parlia- 
ment, and its acts, as Br. Stubbs says, ** fully 
establish its rightto the title [of “ merciless”], 
and stamp with infamy the tnon who, 
whether their political crimes were or were 
not salutary to the constitution, disgraced the 
cause by excessive and vindictive cruelty.” 

Merton, The Statute of (1236), was 
enacted by the barons in a great (council as- 
sembled at Merton, January 23, 1236, shortly 
after the marriage of Henry III. and Eleanor 
of Provence. The barons declared in it that 
they were unwilling to change the laws of 
England, which would seem to intimate a 
fear on their part of the foreign influences 
which might be expected from the marriage. 

Motcalfo, C11ARLF.S, IjORu (6. 1785, 
d. 1846), entered the East India Company’s 
service, and in 1808 was selected by Ijord 
Minto to negotiate the alliance with Runjeot 
Singh. He carried out his mission successfully, 
and succeeded in concluding the treaty of 
Umritsur ( 1 809) . Subsequently he negotiated 
the treaty with Ameor Khan in 1817 during 
the Mahratta War, and conducted the delicate 
negotiations with Toolsye Bhye, the regent 
of the Holkar State, during the same war. In 
1820 he was appointed Resident at Hydera- 
bad. On the resignation of Sir David Och- 
torlony (1825J, Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
appointea Resident at Delhi for Rajpootana. 
In 1834 he was apwinted Governor of the 
newly-created Presidency of the North-Wost 
Provinces, and in 1835, in consequence of the 
premature departure of Lord A^lliam Bon- 
tinck, he was obliged to return to Calcutta, 
and assume the provisional Govenior-Gcneral- 
ship, which he continued to hold for a year. 
On the arrival of Lord Auckland he proceeded 
to Agra. Soon after his arrival (1836), he 
learned that the press law carried by him dur- 
ing his Governor-Generalship had exasperated 
the India House, and that in consequence his 
name had not even been mentioned in con- 
nection with the vacant governorship of 
Madras. He resignbh his appointment. His 
services were fully appreciated by the crown. 
He was appointed Governor of Jamaica (1839 
— 41), and Canada (1842 — 46) successively, 
and for his eminent services was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Metcalfe in 1846. The 
difficiSties which he experienced from factious 
opposition, and his own ill-health, produced 
his resignation (1845), and he returned to 
England to die in >846. ' 

MMhodists.— The name was first given 
in derision to the society formed for religious 
study and conversation by John and CMrles 
Wesley at Oxford in 1729. Wesley, in 1739, 
began to hold great evangelical meetings in 


London and elsewhere. In the same year ho 
formed the first regular Wesleyan Methodist 
society. The society was divided into 
“classes” with “leaders” and “stewards.” 
Two years before, Wesley had begun to in- 
stitute lay preachers to his various local 
societies. In 1744 the first Conference was- 
held; but it was not till 1784 that Wesley 
constituted the Conference the supremo au- 
thority of the sect, and vested the property of 
the society in trustees under its jurisdiction. 
In 1784 Wesley gave letters of ordination to> 
Dr. Coke, and constituted him “ bishop ” of 
the American Methodist body, thus beginning 
the American Episcopal Methodist Church. 
It was not, however, till 1788 that Wesley 
ordained preachere to assist him in adminis- 
tering the saci-aments to the societies in Eng- 
land. Wesley died in 1791. After his death 
the Connexion was distracted by disputes, 
which ended in the “ plan of pacification ” in 
1795. In 1797 Alexander Kilham founded" 
the “New Connexion,” the government of 
which was more republican than that of the 
older l^y. There have been several seces*- 
sions since — ^notably those of the “Protestant- 
Methodists” in 1798 (who subsequently were 
joined by other bodies of seceders and becamo' 
the “United Methodist Free Churches”). 
The “ Primitive Methodists ” were formed in 
1810. In 1907 the “New Connexion,” the 
“United Methodist Free Churches,” and the 
“Bible Christians” (formed in 1816) were 
united into one body known as the “ United 
Methodist Church.” 

H. Tyerman. Life of WeeUy ; Smith, HUMryf 

ef Wesleyan Methodism: 

Methuen Treaty; The, was a com- 
mercial convention between England and 
Portugal, concluded on Dec. 27, 1703, by Paul 
Methuen. Portugal bound itself to admit 
English woollen manufactures on the same 
terms as bc^foro the late prohibition of them. 
England agreed to admit Portuguese wines on 
payment of two-thii-ds of the duty imposed on 
French wines. It was annulled by the supple- 
mentaiy treaty of 1836, 

Smith, Wealth of Natione, hook Iv,, chap. vi. 

Military System. Tn the earliest 
times, the military system of the Teutonic- 
races reposed on the broadest and most 
. national basis. Ruled over by elective duces, 
encouraged to valour by the presence of 
kindred and neighbours, the old Teutonic 
host, described by Tacitus, was in a very 
intimate sense the army of the people. Yet 
even in those days the comitatus of the prin* 
oeps, which, by devoting its whole ener^es 
to fighting, was probably the most efficient 
military force, was of other than popular 
origin. It was the body-guard, the personal 
following of the king or leader; After the 
I migration to England, the same system con- 
I tinned. It was a primary principle of Anglo- 
I Baxon jurisprudence thnt every landholder 
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was obliged to serve in the fyrdf as the 
fK>pular host was now called. Fyrdbot was 
part of the trinoda neeeasittu. Arranged by 
the sheriff, the fyrd was simply the county 
court in anus. But want of cohesion between 
various localities made its operations imcer- 
tain, and the want of disciphne in a citisen 
militia frequently rendered it ineffective. 
The glorious fight of Brihtnoth and the East 
Anglian fyrd against the Danes at Maldon, 
shows what the fyrd of a limited district <^uld 
do; but attempts to ag^egate the national 
militia of the whole nation in a single body 
were in those early times nearly impossible. 
Yet, when well led, the fyrd fought well, and 
its national character was of great political 
importance as keeping alive national feeling. 
Still the West Saxon kings would hardly have 
attained to their imperial position, if, in addi- 
tion to the forces of the allodial sprstem, they 
had not also to rely upon the services of their 
jgosiths and thegns. These personal retainers, 
of the monarch, the cmnitea in a developed 
form, formea aljody-guardof trained soldiers, 
always at hand. *But as time went on, the 
thegn became more of a feudal noble, dwelling 
on his estate, and only serving his lord on 
occasion. Thus the thegnhood became un- 
trustworthy also, until its revival in a more 
primitive form, in the huaearU of Cnut, gave 
the king again the services of a standing 
body-guard of highly-trained professionid 
solmers. 

Such was in outline tho old English mili- 
tary system. In it we have the geim of most 
of tho later developments of the English 
army, the national militia, the feudal ievics, 
and even permanent mercenary troops. Tho 
Norman Conquest largely developed the feudal 
element by tho wholesale introduction of 
ttenuro by military service, and by gradually 
dividing the land of England into knights* 
fees,” held by the tenure of providing and 
equipping a heavy-armed horseman to servo 
his lord for forty days in the year. William 
the Conqueror himself saw clearly the consti- 
tutional danger and the military wmrthlessness 
of the feudal army. In want of discipline, 
irregularity, and incapacity for development, 
it surpassed the fyrd. It was, moreover, 
largely composed of the disloyal party of the 
feudal baronage, ever anxious to destroy the 
xoyal power, and consequently a source of 
weakness more than of stiength. Henry 11. 
aaw this, and by the institution of soutage (q.v.) 
largely superseded the direct service of the 
feudal array by a money composition. This 
enabled him to cairy out still farther the policy 
of the Norman kings, and depend for the most 
part on Flemish or Braban^on merceoaries, 
who, bound to their lord by no tie but good 
pay and the rough loyalty of a soldier io his 
•general, and often com^sed of the very scum 
.of society, were yet efficient military ittstru- 
ments, . X 

But mercenaries were expensive, imp<^ular, 


and frequently treacherous. They were 
pleasant necessities, rather than w^ome ones. 
The Norman and Angevin monarchs conse^ 
quently sought, by the maintenance of the 
f)nrd-system, to retmn the services of a body 
which always su^pported the crown against 
the feudal party. The history of the national 
militia subsequently to the Conquest strongly 
illustrates the continuity of English constitu* 
tional development. William I. exacted 
from every freeman the old national oath to 

i *oin in defending the king, his lands and his 
Lonour both at home and beyond sea. lu 
1073 the fyrd took a prominent share in the 
conquest of Maine. William II. cheated the 
fyra out of the ten shillings a-piece which 
the shires bod given them for their mainte- 
nance. Yet it was always faithful to the 
crown in its struggle against the feudalists. 
The defeat of Robert of Bolesme, the repulse 
of David of Scotland at Northallerton, the 
suppression of the feudal revolt of 1173 were 
largely due to its valour and patriotism. 

Still, the heavy cavalry of tho barons was, 
from the military point of view, a necessary 
supplement to the infantry of the fyrd, and 
with the political importance of feudalism 
annihilated, there was less danger in the feudal 
array. Yet Hen^ II., while relying for 
foreign service mainly on mercenaries paid for 
by the scutages of the barons, trusted to tho 
fyrd for home defence. His Assize of Arms 
(1181) revived and reorganised that ancient 
body, and devised an excellent machinery for 
compelling every citizen (fofa communa libero'- 
rum hominum) to possess tho arms appropriate 
to his station in life. Tho increased dread of 
tnorcenarics, through their misuse by John, 
and thoir attempts to control the destinies of 
the kingdom during his son’s minority, gave 
an increased importance to tho re-issue of the 
Assize of Arras by Henry III. in close con- 
nection with the system of Watch and Ward. 
In tho Statute of Winchester, Edward I. 
(1285) still further developed the same system, 
which a series of later measures of Henry IV., 
Philip and Mary, and James I. has brought 
down to our own days. 

The vague power, never perhaps formally 
taken away from the sheriff, of summoning 
tho posse comitatusy was frpm the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century supplemented by more 
definite commissions of array, empowering 
those addressed to muster and train all men 
abli^to bear arms within the counties included 
in tho commission: while in the reign of 
Philip and Mary the institution of lord-Meu- 
tenants in every county practically deprived 
the sheriff of his command of the national 
forces. Henceforth, the lord-lieutenant was 
the deputy of the crown for all military 
ters, and the ultimate custodian of law and 
order. But the Act of 1 Jac. I., c, 2fi, had to 
some extent repealed the long series of statutes 
which enforced the obligation of keepififf 
sufficient arms on eaeffi citizen. Tho Artillery 
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Oom^ny of London, which still continues 
to exist) sprang from a voluntary association 
during Henry VIIl.’s reign, and the train 
hands ” of the seventeenth century, which the 
/ Act of James I. substituted for the medisBval 
system, though in a sense the continuation of 
the fyrd, were also largely of voluntary origin, 
^e difficulties caused by the militia question 
in 1642, between Charles I. and his Parlia- 
ment, the prominent part taken by the train 
l^nds in the Great Rebellion, rendered it 
necessary for the Restoration Parliament to 
reorganise the national forces, and reconstitute 
the militia under the headship of the crown. 
Up to 1757 this force was, however, quite 
neglected, when the absence of the regular 
army on the Continent caused it to bo re- 
vived as a local organisation for internal 
defence. Its importance as a recruiting 
groimd for the army was also a ^eat reason 
for its revival. Under George 111. and Vic- 
toria a series of Acts of Parliament have modi- 
fied the militia laws. During these reigns army 
reforms were effected that brought the militia 
into organic relation with the standing apny, 
without destroying its local basis. Previous 
to these reforms, service was nominally com- 
pulsory, though a Militia Ballot Suspension 
Act' made it pmctically voluntaiy. As a 
means of national defence, the militia has been 
at various times supplemented by a volunteer 
system, self-supporting and unpaid. The 
Artillery Company is an early example of 
such a force. In 1803 the fear of French 
invasion caused nearly half a million of men 
to enrol themselves into volunteer regiments ; 
but tho cessation of the panic led to the 
gradual dying out of the movement. In 1859 
a more permanent volunteer organisation was 
started, and an Act of 1863 gave this organisa- « 
tion a legal status. By an Act passed in 
1907 great changes were made with regard 
to the volunteers and the militia. The former 
were transferred to tho territorial army, and ^ 
the latter to the special contingent of the 
army reserve, which consists of non-regulars 
who have undertaken to serve abroad. 

Thus far the non-professional and iiregular 
military forces have mainly- been dealt with. 
But even in modimval times the national 
militia became gigadually both unfit and 
unwilling for foreign service, for which the 
shortness of the service of the feudal levies 
still more disqualified them. The mercenary 
system of the Normans and Angevins became 
impossible with the development of constitu- 
tional government. The need of regular 
forces b^ame greater with the development 
^of the political power of England. During . 
the Middle Ages the feudal tenants, or the 
militia of the neighbouring shires, were 
enough to repel a Scotch or Welsh inroad; 
but the systematic wars with France which 
the fouri^nth century witnessed^ required , 
more systematic forcdc. The armies which ’ 
fought in the Hqpatired Years’ War, though 


to ,a small extent composed of feudal tenants 
and of forced levies of pressed men, were 
mainly raised by indentures or contracts 
made with some great noble or experienced 
general, who agreed to servo the king abroad 
with a certain number of men at a fixed rate. 
The pay was very high, and there was never 
any difficulty in raising the men. The con- 
tract generally ended with the war, so that 
those armies, though composed of trained 
troops, were not permanent. Penalties foi 
desertion and disobedience wore inilieted by 
statutes which anticipated tho later Mutiny 
Acts. 

The germ of a standing army is found in 
the Yeomen of the Guard instituted by Henry 
VII., and in tho small garrisons of Calais, 
Berwick, and Dover. In the reign of Eliza- 
■beth there wore anticipations, in the reign of 
Charles I. the beginnings, of a larger standing 
force. Tho complaints of martial law and 
illegal impressment now became general. The 
struggle of the crown for the right of main- 
taining a standing army had now begun. It 
w'as to last until the principle was unwillingly 
accepted at the end of tho seventeenth 
century. 

Tho" abortive armies of Charles I. and the 
commencement of a military law that marked 
his reign were soon eclipsed by tho great 
army levied by Parliament [New Model], 
which the genius of Cromwell moulded into 
the most efficient fighting machine known in 
English history. V nder the Restoration several 
regiments of Cromwell’s army were still main- 
tained. At first, these numbered only 3,000 
men, but during Charles II.’s reign not 
only were temporary armies levied for emer- 
gencies, but several new regiments added to 
the permanent forces. The abolition of the 
feudal levies by the Act 12 Car. II., longaftei 
they had ceased to bo of any great value, 
though they wore summoned so late as 1640, 
made a standing anny tho more necessary. 
James II, largely increased these troops, and 
the French war, which the Revolution in- 
volved, prevented their disbandment. But a 
standing army was very unpopular with all 
parties. To the Whigs it suggested tyranny 
and popery, to the Tories tho military 
despotism of Cromwell. Only after a great 
struggle was an army of 7,000 men retained 
after the Peace of Ryswick. But those 
debates practically decided tho quc6ti<m. 
Henceforth England has always had a stand- 
ing army. Tho constitutional difficulty had 
been got over by passing an annual Mutiny 
Act (q.v.), which alone empowered the sove* 
reign to govern the troops by martial law. 
Despite popular jealousy, the numbers of the 
army have steadily risen. After the Peace of 
Utrecht the army numbered 8,000. In 1750 
it was nearly 19,000. In 1792 it had decreased 
to 17,000 in time of peace, though in 1777 it 
had been 90,000 ; and in 1812 nearly a quarter 
of a million of men were under arms. The 




East India Company had been allowed to 
leVy a separate army for the defence of the 
Inoies. After the Indian Mutiny it was 
incorporated with the royal forces. In the 
years 1871 and 1872 important cjjianges were 
^mado which had the effect of joining together 
iU the various branches of the English military 
system into a single whole. [Cardwell.] In 
1871 the purchase of commissions by officers 
was abolished by royal warrant. > 

The modern standing army of England has 
always been mainly raised by volun^y 
enlistment. But so late as the American 
War *‘idle and disorderly persons” were 
impressed for the army as well as for the 
navy. Difficulties in the way of recruiting 
were often felt. Perhaps this partly accounts 
for the survival of the contract system of the 
Edwards as late as the eighteenth century. 
Bo great was the constitutional difficulty sug- 
gested by the standing army that only 5,000 
men were allowed to live in barracks at the 
beginning of the 19th century. 

ITp to the Crijnean War the military sys- 
tem was cumbersome. The commander-in- 
chief, responsible to the crown ; the “ secre- 
tary of state for war and the colonies,” 
whoso power was limited to war time ; the 
** secretary at war,” the parliamentary 
representative of the army ; the treasury, 
which controlled the commissariat ; the Home 
Office, which governed the militia — all exer- 
cised clashing jurisdictions. Many refonns 
have since boon made, notably in 1904, when 
the office of commandor-in-chief ceased to 
exist, a new post, inspector-general, being 
•created, and a council of war framed on the 
model of the Board of Admiralty ; and again 
in 1907 by the passing of the Territorial and 
Heserve Forces Act. 

Stubbs, Const. History; Hallam, Const. Hist. ; 

May, Const. Hist.; Qrose, Military Antiquities; 

Clode, Military Forces of the Crown; Encyclopaedia 

Britannica (ninth ed.), art. Army. 

Mill, James (5. 1773, d. 1836), received an 
appointment in the India Office, and rose to 
be head of the revenue department. Mill was 
one of the most prominent of those who 
understood and developed the views of Bent- 
ham on government and legislation, [Bent- 
RAM.j Besides numerous works on meta- 
physics, economics, and political theory, which 
exerted great influence on the thought of the 
19th century, Mill wrote a Histatty of British 
India (1817-18), a very valuable work, 

Pit>f. A. Bain, Biography of James Mill. 

Milli John Stuart (A 1806, 4 . 1873), son 
of the above, entered the India House in 
1823, and in 1856 became head of the ex- 
aminer’s department, from whi<ffi he^ retired 
in 1858. In 1866 he was elected meidber for 
Westminster, but was defeated in 1868. In 
Parliament he was an advanced Libe^, and 
supported with .much earnestness ^roman’s 
aumage, Mr. Mill wrote numerousfiworks. 


In almost all departments of p<ffitioal, social, 
and moral philosophy, Mr. Mill’s influence 
has been very great. As the thinker who 
attempted to develop and adapt the utili- 
tarianism of Bentham to the complicated 
needs of modem society, his place is specially 
important ; while as a political economist he 
forms one in the line of succession of great 
English writers on the subject whitik began 
with Adam Smith. 

Miirs Autobiography, an interesting and fiwei- 
nating work, appeared after bis death in 1873. 

Milner, Alfred, 1st Viscount Milner 
{b. 1854), was from 1887 to 1889 private secre- 
tary to Mr. Goschen, from 1889 to 1892 he 
was under-secretary for finance in Eg^t, and 
chairman of the Board of Inland j^venue 
from 1892 to 1897. In 1897 he succeeded 
Ijord Bosmead as governor of Cape Colony 
and high commissioner of South Africa. He 
was first Governor of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies (1900-5), and in 1906 
the House of Lords voted their high apprecia- 
tion of his services in South Africa. He was 
created Baron Milner in 1901, and a viscount 
in 1902. 

Milton, John {b. 1608, d. 1674), claims a 
place in the present work owing to his con- 
nection with the movement known as the 
Great Rebellion. In May, 1641, he came 
forward as one of the literary champions of the 
I’uiitan party, and wrote a jiamphlot Of lie* 
formation touching Church Discipline in Eng- 
landf followed by four others directed agaiust 
the moderate Episcopalians. The most im- 
portant is The licason of Church Govermnent 
(1641—2). In 1644 ho published his famous 
Areopagitica. Within a fortnight of the 
king's execution ho published a pamphlet 
justifying the act. In March, 1649, he was 
made secretary for foreign tongues to the 
Council of State. In this year he published 
his EikouoklasteSj in reply to Eikon BasUikcy 
and Tro Topulo Anglicano Defensio. In 1652 
he became quite blind, and practically gavo 
up the work of his secretaryship. In May, 
1654, he published his Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defensio Sccunda. He continued to assist in 
the foreign correspondence of the Republic tiD 
the Restoration, and tried by a series oi 
vehement pamphlets to prevent that event. 
After May, 1660, he lived for some months in 
Wing, but he was not molested by the new 
government, and passed the remainder of his 
life quietly. 

Masson, Life cf Milton, 6 vols., 1859—1880. 

Minden, The Battle of (Aug. 1, 1769), 
was fought during the Seven Years’ War. Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick, the commander of tb£i 
allies, had under him 10,000 or 12,000 British 
soldiers, under Lord George SackviUe. He 
had previous^ made an unsuccessful attest 
to recapture Frankfort from the French. Tne 
French commanders, De Broglie and ContadeiB^ 


Wflhed after Mm, and rapidly took Cassel, 
Miineter, and Minden. Ferdinand main- 
tained his position on the right bank of the 
Weseif and left a detachment of 6,000 men, 
seemingly unguarded, to lure Coutades from 
his strong position at Minden. The Duke de 
Broglie was* despatched to attack this body of 
men, but he was compelled to summon Oon- 
tades to his assistance. The French generals, 
thus obliged to accept battle on unfavourable 
grounds, were defeated. 

Minorca was taken (1708) b^ the English 
during the War of the Succession in Spain, 
and ceded to England by the Treaty of 
tJtreoht. In 1766 it was recaptured by the 
French; and Admiral Byng, after a feeble 
attempt to relieve the town, left it to its 
fate. The island was restored to England by 
the Treaty of Paris (1762). In 1781 it was 
again recaptured by 12,000 French and 
Spaniards, although General Murray and his 
men, reduced by sickness to 700, made a re- 
solute defence. In the following year it was 
ceded to Spain, and in 1783 formally given up 
to her. In 1798, in the midst of the struggle 
with' Napoleon, it was retaken by General 
Stuart, but findly given up to Spain by the 
Treaty of Amiens (1802). 

Minorities, Bbpaesentation op. Pro- 
vision was made for the representation of 
minorities in large constituencies by the inser- 
tion into the Reform Bill of 1867 of two 
clauses declaring that in three-cornered con- 
stituences no elector should be allowed more 
than two votes ; and that no elector of the 
city of London should be allowed more than 
three votes. It was found possible, how- 
ever, for one party to carry all three members 
in Birmingham, and the system came to an 
end with the Redistribution Bill of 1886. 
Systems on somewhat similar lines, but vastly 
more complex, have been introduced in 
recent years in Belgium and some Swiss 
cantons. On the formation of school boards, 
minority representation was secured by the 
system of cumulative voting. In 1884 a 
society, including members of Parliament of 
both parties, was formed to promote the re- 
presentation of minorities by proportional 
representation. 

D’Hondt, RkprUentcUion ProportionndU ; Mill, 
jRiprmntative Governytient. 

Minto, Lord (6. 1761, d, 1814), after 
having filled the ofiice of president of the 
Board of Control, was appointed governor- 
general of India in 1806. His first task 
was to deal with the Vellore Mutiny, his 
next the estahlishin^ of order in India, and 
securing the frontiers of the company’s 
tsrtitones by treaties with foreign powers. 
Marching an army into Nagpore, he com- 
pelled Ameer Khan to retire. The pirates of 
Kolapore and Sawuntwarree were attacked 
«ad overawed. The growth nf the power 


of Runjeet Singh made him desirous (1808) 
at once to check it in the east, and to form 
an alliance with him. He sent an embassy 
to Lahore, under Mr. Metcalfe, who, after 
some difficulty, succeeded in concluding 
with Runjeot the treaty of Umritsir, of 
perpetual amity between the British govern- 
ment and the state of Lahore. About the 
same time Sir Harford Jones reached Persia 
in the character of a plenipotentiary of the 
British crown, and by him (1810) a treaty 
was concluded binding the sovereign of Persia 
to resist the passage of any European force 
through his country to India, and the 
government of England to furnish aid in 
case Persia should be invaded from Europe. 
Having thus established order and security at 
home. Lord Minto turned his attention to the 
hostile colonics of the enemy and his allies. 
Maoao and the Chinese colonies of Portu- 
gal were occupied (1809), but were subse- 
quently abandoned, owing to the firmness and 
threats of the Chinese government. The 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon were 
captured (1809), thus cutting off a great 
resort for French privateers. The Dutch 
colonies in the Spice Islands and Java 
were captured after a gallant defence (1811). 
In 1812, on his return from Java, Lord 
Minto learned that he had been super- 
seded. He was raised to an earldom, and 
recalled, and in October, 1813, returned to 
England. 

Lord Minto in India, 1880. 

Mitchelli John (b, 1812, d, March 21» 
1876), was one of the leaders of the Youqg 
Ireland party in 1848, and in his journal, the 
United Irishfnm, supported open rebellion. 
He was tried, but found not guilty. When 
the Treason Felony Act was passed, however, 
he was again arrested, and his newspaper 
suppressed. He was finally sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation, and sent , to 
Bermuda. He escaped by breaking his parole, 
and fled to the United States, where he 
became an ardent partisan of the Confeder- 
ates. In 1874 he went to Ireland; and was 
returned to Parliament unopposed for Tippe- 
rary county. On Mr. Disraeli’s motion, 
however, he was declared incapable of sitting. 
A new writ^boing ^Hsued, he was again elected : 
but Captain Moore, a Conservative, who wa 
next on the poll, claimed the seat, and it was 
adjudged to him by the Irish Court of Cbm- 
mon Pleas. Mitchell now intended to stand 
for every Irish county in turn, but died before 
he could cany out his plan. 

M’Leod Aifairy Thb (1841). During 
the Canadian rebellion an American steamer 
called the Caroline^ which had been engaged 
in carrying arms to the rebels, was boiled 
in the night by a party of loyalists, set on 
fire, and driven over the Falls of Miagar^ 
She was lying at that time within the terri- 
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toiial jurisdiction of Oie State of New York, 
and an American citizen lost his lifd in the 
struggle. The matter caused some excite^ 
mentinthe United States; and in January, 
1843, Alexander McLeod, a British subject, 
was arrested in the State of New York on a 
charge of murder, for being concerned in the 
attack on the Caroline. The British govern- 
ment at once demanded his release, asserting 
that he was “acting under and within his 
orders, and that in consequence the responsi- 
bility rested solely with them. The United 
States government replied to this communi- 
cation that the}' could not interfere with 
the internal affairs of the State of Now 
York. Loid Palmerston replied that the 
execution of M‘Leod would be followed by 
war. M'Leod was tried at Utica in October, 
and was declared “ Not Guilty.*’ 'I’his was a 
simple solution of what seemed likely to prove 
a very disastrous aifair. 

Modus Tanendi Parliamentum is 

a document containing a sketch of tho con- 
stitution and ifianner of holding Parliament. 
It pretends to give an account of Parliament 
as it existed in the time of William the Con- 
queror, but it would seem to have been 
written about tho reign of Richard II., and in 
many particulars to describe rather the au- 
thorns idea of what Parliament should be, 
than tho actual condition of that assembly in 
the fourteenth century. 

The documont is to be found in Dr. Stubbs's 
Select Chartere. 

Mogul, The Great, was the name com- 
monly given to the Indian prince who was* 
the aoscendant of Timour the Tartar, *^tho 
firebnind of the universe.” Baber, one of his 
successors^ established himself as Emperor of 
India at Delhi, and transmitted his dignity 
to his posterity. The invasion of Nadir Shah, 
and the sack of Delhi, 1739, struck a fatal 
blow at the grandeur of tho Mogul Empire. 
Already the Deccan had split off under a 
powerful chief, tho Nizam-ool-Moolk. Tho 
govemment of Oude was usurped by another ; 
and the conquests of the.Mahrattas tended 
to reduce tho imperial authority to a shadow. 
In 1788 Delhi was sacked again ; the wretched 
emperor was blinded by a ruffian, and his wives 
and daughters exposed and dishonoured. After 
the battle of Patun (1790),' the emperor fell 
wholly into the power of Scindia, After 
tho battle of Delhi ho becanie a British 
pensioner, with a largo and liberal pension 
and his residence in Delhi. Oq . the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny in 1867, after a bloody 
massacre, the descendant of l^our was pro- 
claimed King of Delhi. But a^r the siege 
and capture of Delhi by Archdale W^n, he 
, surrendered, and his two murderous were 
shot in the midst of , their attendants Cap- j 

tain Hodson.' Tho Mogul hims^f wM tri^, 
jbtoia guilty of treason and jpurdwTi and | 


transported to Tounghoo in Bunnah, with hi» 
favourite wife and son. 

Elphinstone, India ; MaUeson^lNdiaa XuHny f 
Grant Daff.JTahrattaf. 

Mohamrall, The, a strong Pezsian for- 
tress on the river Karoon, a branch of tha 
Euphrates, was stemmed by the English 
during the Persian Campaign (]March 26,. 
1857). 

Townsend, Pervian Cam^ign, 

Moliim. Ghables, 5th Babon {d, 1712), 
** the Whig Dully,” was a nobleman of bad cha- 
racter, conspicuous at intervals during the 
reigns of William III. and Anne. In 1692 he 
was tried for aiding his friend Captain Hill 
in the murder of the actor, William Mount- 
foi'd, before the court of the Lord High 
Steward. Although palpably guilty, he was* 
acquitted. Ho behaved with great bravery 
while serving as a volunteer in the expedition 
against Brest (1694). In Anne’s reign ho 
was chiefly conspicuous for his uncompro- 
mising Whiggism. Ho spoke against Not- 
tingham’s Occasional Conformity Bill, and 
wished to have him sent to the Tower for 
an imputation on the memory of King Wil- 
liam. He warmly defended the Godolphin 
ministry after its fall (171ft),. Marlborough 
chose him as his second in a duel arranged 
with Lord Powlett, which was stopped, how- 
ever, by royal authority. Mohun was him- 
self slain in a duel with the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, not, however before he had mortally 
wounded his adversary. The quarrel was of 
a private nature ; but as Hamilton was about 
to bo sent to Franco, it was believed with 
favourable messages to the Pretender, his- 
death was regarded by the Tories as a poli- 
tical murder. 

Moleyns, or Molineu, Adam {d. 
1450), Bishop of Chichester, was one of the 
negotiators of tho marriage between Henry 
VI. and Margaret of Anjou, and also assisted 
in arranging a truce with France, both of 
which acts mado him very impopular. He 
was one of the victims of Jack Cadb’s rebel- 
lion, being mipdered by the insurgent^ as he 
was on tho point of escaping to France. 

MouMticism. Monks were bodies of 
men, living together apart from the world, for 
the purpose of leading a religious life.. Monas- 
ticism first sprang up in the East, where it- 
ffSsumed a solitary and contemplative cha- 
racter; as it spread in the West its organi- 
sation became more practical. Ihe flnst monks 
who exercised any infiueno# on Q»reat Britain 
were the^ Celtic monks of Ireland, where 
Christianity early assumed a monastic and’ 
tribal character. The Irish Church was imt 
so much organised round the bishops as round 
the monastery. The trike was reproduced in 
. the monastic brotherhood, of which the abbot 
was father and head. Celtic Christianity was* 

, poetical and imaginative- It sent foxi& inisr- 
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Nonaries amongit the Bntons’ ahd the Piets. 
Jn fourth century Kinian established a 
monastery at Qandida Casa, or Whithem, in 
Galloway. Soon afterwards two bishops of 
Gaol dotted along the Wye settlements, which 
mpidly spread. Columba's monastery at Iona 
was the source whence Christianity was carried 
into the Northumbrian kingdom (636), and 
Idndisfarne became the great missionary station 
whence the conversion of the north of England 
was carried on. When the Koman monk’Au- 
^fustine converted the Kentish kingdom he like- 
wise established a monastery at Canterbury 
{698). The Roman and the Celtic Church ad- 
van<^ in their work of conversion till they came 
into collision. When in 664 it was agreeaat the 
Gynod of Whitbv that the Roman use should 
revail in the Northumbrian kingdom, the 
ownfall of Celtic monasticism followed. Such 
monks as remained conformed to the Roman 
rule ; those who refused returned to Iona. 
Before the end of the eleventh century Celtic 
monasticism died away, and the more vigorous 
eystem of Itome had taken its place. There 
was no great difference between the objects 
which the two systems proposed. Prayer, 
work, and reading were alike the aims of the 
communities. The monks settled on unoccu- 
pied lands, and by their labour brought them 
under cultivation. They taught the neigh- 
boiiring folk,, and by their active lives gave a 
standing prote^st against the prevalent sen- 
suality of a rude people. The monasteries 
were the homes of peace and learning, and 
wore the moans of spreading civilisation. The 
Northumbrian thegn, Benedict Biscop, founded 
his monasteries of Wearmouth (674) and Jar- 
row (682), where rose a band of English 
scholars, of whom Bede is the chief. But 
oven before his death, Bede saw the decline of 
the great days of monasticism. His letter to 
Egberht, Archbishop of York, complains of 
the excessive number of monasteries founded 
from a desire to obtain from the king grants 
of folkland. The monks were the more 
creatures of the thegus who put them there ; 
they lived idle and useless lives ; they set a 
bad example, and impoverished the State. 
Bede’s warnings were unheeded, and punish- 
ment was not long in coming. The Northmen 
attacked the monasteries, which were near the 
sea, and whose treasures offered them a rich 
booty. The ninth century saw the overthrow 
by t]^ heathen of most of the renowned monas- 
teries of England. The rule of life, such as it 
was, seems aiter this to have fallen into disuse, 
and they were mostly left in the possession of 
secular clerks. In the middle of the tenth 
century a monastic revival spread from the 
abbeys of Glastonbury and Abingdon. Bun- 
stan and Ethel wolf laboured to restore a system 
which alone could repair in English society the 
Mvages wrought by the Danes. They pursued 
two objects, the substitution of monki for 
secular canons, and the introduction of the 
tttls of QL Benedict for the vaguer and less 


organist rules which had been previouriy 
adopted. Their efforts met with great success. 
Kings and nobles again endowed monasteries, 
and monasticism became once more a great 
influence in the progress of English society. 

The Norman Conquest brought still stronger 
and more definite organisation. The great 
monastic reform on the Continent, which had 
begun at Cluny, was steadily pursued in 
Normandy at Bee. From Bee came the two 
archbishops, Lanfranc and Anselm. Not only 
were the English monasteries more rigidly 
ruled by Norman abbots, but in cases where 
cathedrals had been originally of monastic 
foundation, Lanfranc replaced the secular 
canons by regulars. [Catheduals.] By means 
of the monasteries especially the superior civili- 
sation of the Normans was spread through 
England. But the institution of monasticism 
itself had well -nigh spent its strength. The 
eleventh and twelfth centuries witnessed the 
formation of a number of new orders, all 
following the Benedictine rule in its main 
features, but each striving to give it greater 
reality. 

Each of the monastic movements which led 
to the formation of the Carthusians, Premon- 
stratensians, Austin Canons, and, above all, 
Cistercians, found its echo in England. 
Amongst the founders of the Cistercian order 
was an Englishman, Stephen Harding, and 
the Cistercians were a favourite order in 
England, as the remains of their great abbeys 
in Yorkshire sufficiently show. The Crusades 
created a new kind of monasticism — ^the mili- 
tary orders of the Knights Templars and the 
Knights of St. John. One order only was 
specially English, the Gilbertines, founded by 
Gilbert of Sempringham, in Lincolnshire, about 
1135, which is remarkable for double monas- 
teries of men and women, side by side. 

This feverish growth of new orders was a 
sign of weakness rather than of strength. 
Monasticism could not . save itself fri>m de- 
generacy, and in the b^inning of. the 
tliirtcenth century a new effort was made by 
St. Francis and St. Dominic, who established 
the mendicant orders. [Fuzaus.] The fiiars 
rapidly increased in numbers and in popular 
estimation, and the glory of the old orders 
paled before them ; but in spite of their greater 
activity, the friars also rapidly ran their 
course. The fourteenth century saw . the 
gradual growth of a feeling against reli* 
gious orders. The Templars, through their 
pride and wealth, and the mystery which 
surrounded their doings, were the first to faB; 
They were dissolved in 1310. In England 
the royal power showed great jealousy ot 

alien priories,” or houses depending, on 
foreign monasteries. Edward I. and Edwazti 
III. both confiscated their lands and posses- 
sions. Finally, in 1 4 1 6, Parliament ^ssolved 
-these alien j^ories,” and vested tbeir lands 
in the crown. 

The feeling againul monasttc institutions 



WM largely’ i&cteased by the Lollaxd move- 
ment ; but on many sidea it vras felt that their 
usefulnees ;had really ^ne. In early times 
the monks had been settlers and reclaimers of 
barren land; latm: they had been good farmers, 
whohadnotdealt hardly with those who worked 
under them. The Cistercians in Yorkidiire espe- 
cially were the chief merchants inthe wool tr^ 
with Flanders. But monasteries, like all cor- 
porations, thoilgh easy masters, were tenacious 
of their rights. They were often involved in 
quarrels with the rising spirit of municipal 
freedom. At St. Albans, for instance, the 
mimfcs and the burghers were in constant 
strife about trifling matters. The enfranchise- 
ment of villeins, and the gradual extinction 
of villeinage in the fourteenfiicentuiy, brought 
economic changes, which were unfavourable 
to the tenure of lands by corporations. The 
land was more and more let to tenants, and 
not worked by the monks themselves. Luxury 
and idleness went hand in hand. It became 
clear that any reform in the Church must 
begin with the j^iionasteries. In 1523 Wolsey 
obtained, bulls from the Pope suppressing 
forty- of : the smaller monasteries, and autho* 
rising the application of their revenues to 
educational purposes. The Eenaissance had 
made men feel that a learned clergy was 
necessary, instead of indolent monks. 

The example set by Wolsey was rapidly 
fallowed when Henry VIII, threw off from 
the Church of England the papal headship. 
The monasteries were particuloi'ly obnoxious 
to tile king as harbouring those who were dis- 
contented with bis changes. Their weakness 
and their wealth made them a ’tempting 
object of attack. A visitation of the monas- 
teries was followed by an Act of Parliament 
authorising the suppression of the smaller 
mcnastories whoso incomes were below £200 
a year (1 638) . Thoir fall was quicklv followed 
by that of the larger monasteries ahk) (1539). 
The monastic sy st^ was swept out of England. 
The monasteries themselves were cast down. 

' Their lands were granted to nobles, or were sold, 
and the result was a sudden change in social 
conditions which was not for the o^et. The 
easy-^ing monks were replaced by capitalists. 
The md-fashioned farming of the monks was 
superseded. Arable land was turned into 
pasture for the more prefitable purpose of 
growing wool. Many peasants Were thrown 
out of work, and the doors of ti^^ monasteries 
no longer stood open for the rel^ of destitu- 
tion. There was great distresf, axA much 
discontent, which caused the p(^ula^ risings 
under the Tudors, and the ^skution of 
Hitoy‘Vnl.agidnflt <*sttti^begg^ Ulti- 
mately the Poor Law of Elizajreth adopted 
, principle of distributing alc^ te- ^ose in 
. want, and replaced the chmty ^ tb# monks 
tarn legal contiibutions bf thb coir^unity . 

^ emilititutional matterr the stippreision of 
: the mooasteri^ largely diminislMm tlte mem- 
Ism oi the fionse fTh^ireater 


abbots msed- to exist, and the obaxacte of 
the tipper House was changed by the loss 
th^repohderancenlspiritu^peezB. >[ABU 0 !r.j 
The general vchaxacter of &^sh religioiia 
orders may be shown bv the nimnbeE of th^ 
houses at the time of the dissolution, 
were 186 Benedictines, 17S« Augustmiaim, 
101 Cistercians, 33 of the four orders of friars, 
32 Premonstratensians, 28 of the Knight*' 
Hospitallers, 25 Gilb^ines, 20 Oluniaos, 
9 Carthusians, and a few other orders. The 
total number of monasteries was 816, and 
their revenues wereAapproximately valued at 
£142, 9U yearly. 

A full account of Eovlish moiuMteries is giyea 
in Duffdale's Jffonasticoa; of moBBsticisni in 

S moral a.popular account is in Mbntalenibert’s 
onles of the Weet, For the dissolution of the 
monasteries Dixon's History of the Chwrch 
England. [M. 0.] 

Monk, Gboage. [Albbmahlb.] 

Monmouth, James, Duke op (6. 1649, 
d, 1685), was the natural son of Charles II. by 
Lucy Walters, and was bom at Rotterdam. 
During the king’s exile he was generally 
known as James Crofts, but in 1662 he was 
brought over to England, and created Buko of 
Monmouth and Orkney, recognised by Charles 
as his son, and apartments in Whitehall given 
to him. In 1663 he was married to Lady 
Anno Scott, daughter and heiress of the Duire 
of Buccleugh. In 1665 he took part in a naval 
engagement with the Butch, and in 1668 he 
was made captain of the flrst troop of Life 
Guards. In 1672 he was appointed to On im- 
portant military command m the Butch War, 
and distinguished himself by his bravery and 
discretion. In 1678 ho fought in the array of 
the Prince of Orange, from whom he earned 
high praise. In 1679 he was sent to Scotland 
to repress the Covenanters, whom he defeated 
at Bothwell Bridge, but earned a name for 
humanity by preventing the indiscriminate 
slaughter of the insurgents. About this 
period dates his great popularity and his 
friendship with Shaftesbury and other leaders 
of the Protestant or Presbyterian party, and a 
design was formed whereby Monmouth should 
succeed to the throne. But Charles sternly’ 
refused to countenance ouch an idea, and ex- 
pressly declared that Monmouth was not his 
legitimate son, while, to prevent these in- 
ipugties from being carried on any longer, he 
banished Monmouth to Holland in 1679. In 
1680 he returned, was received by the people 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and made a 
progress through England, Being hailed every- 
where with demonstrations of popular joy. In 
the midst of his |xregtes8 he wAs arr^Ert^ at 
Stafford by the king’s orders. He auick^ 
made bis peace witii his ibther, and lived 
, guietly in London 1683, when hb join^ 
in the Revolution plot, though probably 
. not in the Bye House conspiracy. Charles, 

; however, treated Monmouth with the utihoob 
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kiadn^ but finding that he rtHl consorted 
with men who were suepected of desi^s 
against the government^ he was compeUed 
to haniiih: him once more to Holland. Here 
he remained' till the accession of James IT., 
when he was expelled from Holland by 
William of Orange, and returned to Brussels, 
where the invasion of England was panned. 
On June ll (16^6) he landed at Lyme Eegis 
in Dorsetshire^ where he issued a proclamation 
against ^the Duke of York,” as he termed 
James II., asserting his own legitimacy, hut, 
at the same time promising tmit he would 
hoave his claims to he decided hy a free Par- 
Kamont. From Lyme he marched to Taunton, 
Bridgewater, Wells, and Frome, at all of 
which places he was solemnly proclaimed. 
The royal troops under Feversham and 
Churchill encountered his levies at the hattlo 
of Sedgemoor, and Monmouth was utterly 
routed (July 6, 1685). After wandering 
about for some days, he discovered near 
Holtbridge, in Dorsetshire, in a dry ditch, 
covered with fern. Ho now exhibited the 
greatest cowardice and terror, and entreated 
Jamies to grant him an interview, which the 
king did, hut, finding that he would not betray 
his accomplices, rejected all his appeals for 
mercy, and Monmouth was executed on Tower 
Hill on July loth. Ho loft three children — 
James, Earl of Dalkeith, Henry, Earl of 
Deloraine, and Anne, who died from grief 
shortly after her father. 

Boberta, Life of Monmouth; Macaulay, Hist of 
JEna.; Cbriatie, Life of Shafteehury. 

[F. S. P.] 

Konopolios. The first attack upon the 
power* of Iho crown to issue patents confer- 
ring exclusive rights of carrying on certain 
trades, was made in 1597. According to the 
common law every man was entitled freely 
to exercise his trade, but the principle was 
generally recognised that exceptions might 
be made to this rule in the case of any process 
liewly invented or introduced from abroad. 
Anxious to gain a control over the increasing 
commerce of the country, the government 
was likely to stretch this principle farther 
than it would bear, and the grant of patents 
to courtiers was among the readiest moans of 
satisfying their demands. In 1597 the Com- 
mons sent up an address to Elizabeth against 
the abuse of monopolies, but an evasive reply 
was given, and in 1601 a bitter debate of four 
days took place on the subject. The queen 
thought it wise to yield, promised that all in* 
jurious gmnts should he repealed, and caused 
most or the patents to ho revoked. Their 
number increased ^in under. James I. : 
(4 whereas, at the king’s coming in,” says a 
contemporary, “ ih^ were complaints of some 
eight dr xiine monopolies then m being, they 
aft now said to he multiplied by so many 
scores.” A detailed examination of the most 
important cases has been made by Mr. Gar- 
di^, who dedatea that th^Jr not ppen 


to the usual charges brought against them. 
**They were not made with the object of 
filling the Exchequer. They were not made, 
primarily at least, with the object of filling 
the pockets of the courtiers. They were, it 
is impossible to doubt, the result of a desire 
on the part of official persons to encourage 
commerce, and to promote the welfare of the 
State, though it cannot he denied that their 
zeal was often greater than their knowledge, 
and that their best effioris were not unfre- 
quently tainted by ... . favouritism and 
corruption. Take, .for example, the commis- 
sion for gold and silver thread. Such thread 
had been made before in England, but on a 
small scale; in 1611 and 1616 patents were 
granted to certain persons, including several 
courtiers, on two grounds: first, tMt they 
would establish a manufacture large enough 
. to compete with the Continent ; and secondly, 
that they wo\ild import bullion, and not use 
English coin, the sinews and strength of our 
state.” In 1618 the monopoly was taken 
into the king's liands, and a proclamation 
issued forbidding the manufacture of gold 
and silver thread by private persons, while 
a commission was issued for the punishment 
of offenders. The commissioners caused dis- 
obedient workmen to ho arrested, tools 
seized, and goldsmiths and silkmen impri* 
Boned upon refusal to enter into bonds npt 
to soil to unlicensed persons, ^ho harshness 
with which the monopolies were enforced, 
together with the fact that the chief monopo- 
lists were also profiting by patents for the 
control of alehouses and inns, and shame- 
fully abusing their power, caused a storm of 
indignation which broke in the Parliament of 
1621. On Feb. 19, Noy moved for an inquiry,, 
and his proposal was seconded by Ck>ke« A 
committee of the whole House investigated 
the patents for inns, and also those confer- 
ring monopolies. The king yielded to the 
storm, and Buckingham, on the advice of 
Dean Williams, declared ho would not even 
protect his brothtjr. Sir Giles Mompes- 
son and Sir Francis Mitchell were accused 
by the Commons before the Lords (a measure 
usually regarded as the revival of the power of 
impeiichmcnt, though not technically such),' 

I and hoav)' penalties w'oro imposed. ^nalXy,. 
in the Parliament of 1624, an Act was pass^' 
abolishing most of the monopolies. Some* 
few, however, were specially retained as for 
the public advantage. A few years later 
the Jjord Treasurer Weston endeavoured to 
raise money by creating chartered companies,, 
which escaped the Act of 1624 by being opeij* , 
to all merchants who cared to pay 
fees. !Much discontent was caused amone 
those traders who were unable to jom, and 
the grants wero all rovoked in 

Gardiner, Hitt, of Sagland, iv! f Hnikm, CowAI 
[W.J. A.] 

JContagiltf Kbvxllb, Mahqui? 
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OF {d, 1471), ^was the son of Richard, Earl of 
Eaiisbuiy, tod the younger brother of the 
Earl of Warwick. He joined his father and 
l>rother in espoasing the cause of York, and on 
the accession of Edward IV. was made Warden 
•of the East Marches. In 1464 he defeated 
the Lancastrians at Hedgeley Moor and 
Hexham. In 1467 he was created Earl of 
Horthiimberland, and the estates of the 
Percies were granted to him. He resigned 
•this position in two years in order t^t 
Percy might be restored, and received in lieu 
ihe title of Maz^uis of Montague. He ioined 
Warwick in his intrigues against Edward, 
.idiared in Henry VI.’s restoration, and fell 
with his brother in the battle of Barnet. 


Montane, Anthony Bhowne, Vis- 
•COUNT (rf. io92), “a man of groat wisdom, 
prudence, and loyalty,” was son of Sir 
Anthony Browne, Master of the Horse to 
Henry A^III., and as a staunch Roman 
'Catholic was high in favour with IMary, by 
whom he was created a peer (September, 1654). 
He was lioutenAnt of the English forces at the 
4iiege of St. Quentin, and in 1561, in spite of 
his vigorous opposition to the Acts of IJni- 
•formity and Supremacy, was sent by Elizabeth 
•on a mission to the court of Spain. His reli- 
gion caused him to bo suspected of sympathy 
with the northern rebels in 1569, but ho 
nevertheless contrived to retain the favour of 
the queen. Lord Montague was one of the 
commissioners at the trial of the Queen of 
Scots in 1587. 

Monte, Robert pe {d. 1186), was a monk 
•of Mont St. Michel, in Normandy. He wrote, 
A Chrmicle, extending to the ^'etir of his 
death, and a History of Henry /., w’hich is 
generally considered the eighth l^k of Wil- 
liam of Jumi^ges’ Chronicle. ** Ilis Chronicle,** 
says Sir T. Hardy, “ is the most important 
authority we possess for the history of the 
Continental actions of our later Nonnan 
kings and the earlier inonarchs of the house 
of rlantagenet.” 


This work will be found in Parts, and a trans- 
lation in the Church Historians of Bngland. 

Montfor^ Simon de (A 1208). The 
marriage of Simon, lord of Montfort and 
Evreux, with the sister and co-heiress of the 
Earl of Leicester, *in the reign of Hemy II., 
was the origin of the conn^tion of the 
Montforis with England. l%4ir second son, 
Simon, the loader of the Albigtosian crusade, 
to whom fell the title and the estates 
of the earldom of Leicester, m|rried Alice de 
Montmorency, and of this manage, Simon, 
the great of Leicester, was the fourth 
.and youngest son. His father was dei>rived of 
his English estates in 1210, an^ dio4 in 1218, 
learing to hip sons -of whom toty two, 
; Almeric or Amaury, and S^on,;lnow re- 
nothing more than hit ancifistral ter* 
xitovies and his Mms in England. Amaury 
toiigq^ his rights to his yotofi^ brother. 


who came to England in 1230 to try 
tune. He at once became a royal favourite, 
was given a pension of 400 marks ; and in the 
year 1238 was secretly married to the king's 
sister, Eleanor, widow of William Marshall, 
In 1239 he was invested with the earldom of 
Leicester, and soon after acted as godfather 
at Prince Edward's christening. Up to this 
date, then, there had been nothing to dis» 
tinguish b^ from the crowd oi foreign ad 
venturers who haunted the court of Henry. 
Political causes precipitated the first quan'el. 
In 1239 Frederick U. was excommunicated 
by the Pope ; after some hesitation the Eng- 
lish king made up his mind to side with tho 
pontiff, and determined to get rid of a man 
whom he knew greatly .admired the Pope's 
enemy. When next ho came to court, Henry 
greeted him with coarse and causeless abuse, 
and ordered him to depart. With his wife 
ho hastened to France, cheered in his exile 
by a letter from Grosseteste of Lincoln, whom 
ho had made his friend. In less than a year, 
however, the king w’as reconciled, but Simon 
w^us glad to take refuge from the annoyances 
of the English court in the excitement of a 
crusade (1240—41). In Palestine he could do 
little, though his ability bo impressed the 
barons of the kingdom of Jerusalem that they 
begged tho Emperor to appoint him governor 
of the land. In 1242—43 Henry’s miserable 
campaign in Poitou engaged him ; and then 
for five years he lived quietly on his Leicester 
estates, m tho enjoyment of tho friendship of 
Grosseteste and Adam do Marisco. In 1248 
he was summoned from his retirement to be-* 
come Lieutenant of Gascony. Into the details of 
his five yeais' administration it is not neces- 
sary to enter. Possibly he occasionally acted 
with ill-timed severity, and tho pleasure 
which a strong man has in tho senso of 
masteiy may have led him into indiscretions. 
But it is clear that his administration was on 
the whole successful, and also that he was 
again and again shamefully abandoned by his 
weak master, who seemed to welcome tho 
complaints made against him. On his return 
Simon again retired to his own estates, and 
watched tho course of events, and it is not 
till the Mad Parliament of 1258 that he again 
becomes prominent. But from this time to 
his death he is the foremost figure in the op- 
position, and it was during this period that ho 
^ade so powerful an impression upon thf 
popular mind by his political measures and 
personal qualities. Avoiding details, hia sub- 
sequent action may be thus summarised : He 
was one of the twenty-fou^ who drew up tho 
Prorisions of Oxford, and a member pz tho 
permanent Council of fifteen ; ne^tiated. 
peace with Louis IX, ; quarrelled with Glto* 
cester in the Parliament of February, 1269, 
according to popular befief because the latter 
was content witk getting power into the 
hands of the '^barons, tod objected to further 
i^orm; ha joined with the Bishop of 
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Wbmster in sununoiiiiig the Phrliament of 
1261, in which knights of the shire were 
present ; on the death of the Gloucester 
he practically governed England for some 
months at the end of 1262 and beginning of 
1208 ; rejected Ihe Mise of A^ens ; took up 
arms and won the battle of Lewes (1264), whicn 
put the king into his hands ; established a 
standing Council of nine instead of the 
daborate constitution of 1208; and brought 
to the support of this a Parliament to which 
knights of the shire were summoned, and in 
" 1265 representatives of the towns for the hrst 
time. He was killed at Evesham, Aug. 4, 
126>. 

8imon has long enjoyed the reputation of 
being the creator of the English House of 
Commons. It has, however, been i)ointed 
out that the writs of 1265 for borough repre- 
sentation were not sent through the sheriff, 
but to the mayors direct ; and thus Simon’s 
action stands outside the regular development 
of Parliament, which consisted in bringing 
the county courts into contact with the Great 
Council. It cannot, however, bo doubted that 
the precedent of 1265 was of the utmost sub- 
sequent importance. It may fairly be- argued 
that the constitution of 1258 does not repre- 
sent Simon’s own policy, but that of the 
barons with whom he was forced to associate ; 
while that of 1264, arranged at a time when 
he had broken with the oligarchical party, 
represents his own ideas as to what was 
fitting in the existing state of things. Simon 
in 1264 — 65 showed his conddence in the 
knights and bur^hei's by summoning them to 
a Parliament which was to have a permanent 
place in the constitution. 

Matthew Parie ; AnnaU of Burton ; Matthew of 
Weetmineter; Monumenta Franciscana; Groeee^ 
tcite’s Lettere, and Royal Lettere of Henry JU.*e 
Reign (all in Bolls Serie^ ; Wright’s Political 
Songe (Camden Soc.). Blaauw, Barone’ War, 
and Pauli, Simon de Montfort, vre good modem 
books on the period. EsMcial reference should 
be mode to Stubbs, Congf. Hist., ii,, ch. 14, and 
to the documents in his Select Charters, 

[W. J. A.] 

Xontfort. Henry de {d. 1265), was the 
eldest son of Simon de Montfort. Ho took 
part with his father in his opposition to 
Henry III,, and comibandod the right wing 
of the baronial army at LewDS, and, after the 
victory, took charge of Prince Edward. The 
conduct of Henry and his brothers during 
the period between the battles of Lewes ana 
Evesham was one of the chief causes of their 
father’s fate. Henry was killed at the batUe 
of Evesham. 

Xontfort. Simon im {d. 1271), second 
son of Simon de Montfort, first distinguished 
himself in the ^ear 1264 by d^nding 
Northampton against the royalista He 
wae, however, defeated, taken prisoner, and 
hil life only saved by the personal inter- 
vention of Prince Edward. He was n<^ 


released till after the battle of Lewes, when 
he was appointed by his father warden of 
Surrey and Sussex. After the battle of 
Evesham, he held out in the castle of Kenil^ 
worth, and through his intmession the livea 
of the King of the Romans "and his son weres 
^red. After the capture of the castle he^ 
ned to Italy, where, in conjunction with hig 
brother Guy, he murdered Henry of Almayne, 
at Viterbo,* For this ciime he was excom- 
municated, and shortly afterwards died. 

Xontfort, Almsbic db, was the third 
son of Simon de Montfort. He was ap- 
pointed treasurer of York, but after hia 
lather’s death was deprived of his office, and 
fled abroad. Reing supposed to have beexn 
privy to the Viterbo murder, be was taken: 
prisoner by Edward 1. in 1276, but in 1281,. 
at the Pope's intercession, he was released. 

Xontford, Gvy was the fourth 
son Simon de Montfort, and took part 
with his father in the Barons’ War, com- 
manding the right wing at the battle of 
Lewes. Wounded at the battle of Evesham, 
he fled to Italy, where in 1270 he murdered 
Henry of AlVnaype at Viterbo. For this he 
was excommunicated, but was subsequently 
allowed to do penance, and fought in the- 
Papal aimy, but in 1288 was taken prisoner 
by the Sicilians, and ended his days in prison* 

Xontrose, James Graham, 6tr Earl 
OF (5. 1612, d, 1650), at first espoused tho 
cause of the Covenanters, whose troops ho 
commanded in the north of Scotland. Having 
got possession of his enemy, Huntly, by 
violating bis safe-conduct (1639), Montroso 
sent him to Edinburgh, and continued hia 
movements against the Gordons and other 
Royalists, whom he defeated at Stonehaven, 
subsequently routing them again at tho 
Bridge of Deo. In 1641 Montrose, annoyed 
at the Covenanters refusing him the supreme 
command, went over to the side of the kin^, 
who created him a marquis in 1644. In hi» 
Highland cammign (1644-45), Montrose wan 
most successful, defeating the Covenanters at 
Tippermuir, Aberdeen, Auldearn, Alford, and. 
Kilsyth, though he was himself beat^ at- 
Phihphaugh (Sept., 1645). In 1650 he under- 
took a fresh invasion of Scotland on behalf of 
cWles II., but was defeated and taken 
prisoner, and was hanged at Edinburgh. 

Xontserraty one of the Leeward Islands, 
south-west of Antigua, was discovered by 
Columbus in 1493. In 1632 it was colonist, 
by a party of English settlers from St. Kitts, 
and remained in British hands until 1782, 
when it was taken by the French, and kepb^ 
by them until the close of the war. In 1871 it- 
joined the federation of the Leeward Islan^ 
of which it forms a pi^dency, with nomin- 
ated executive and legiriative conndls. 

Edwards, Weet hidUe- 


}8 the title 

^ a work published in the Bcdls Series, 
under the editorshij) of Mr, Brewer, which 
oofitaiiiB valuable eiaginal saatorials fpr the 
history^ ef the arrival and eettlexnent of the 
Franciscans in England, the letters of Adam 
Marsh, and other documents connected with 
the foundation and diffusion of this great 
body. Mr. Brewer’s |>reface throws a Hood 
of light on the early history of the mendicant 
orders in England. 

Moodkee* The Battle of (Dec. 18, 
1846), was fought during the Sikh 'VTar. 
After a fatiguing march of twenty-one milos 
over an arid plain, Sir Hugh Gough 
found himself face to face with the army of 
lal Sing. He was taken completely by sur- 
prise. The enemy’s hoi-se endeavoured to out- 
flank our force, but wore gallantly repulsed. 
In this first conflict between the English 
and the Khalsa soldieiu, the superiority 
of the latter in discipline and musketry was 
v^ apparent. The commander-in chief had 
himaolf to rsBy a flying native regiment, and 
in the confusion one of our regiments fired 
into another. Lai Sing was the first to fly, 
with his cavalry, and he wasjat length followed 
by the infantry, who withdrew under cover of 
night,' leaving seventeen guns in the hands of 
Uie English. The British loss amounted to 
872 killed and wounded. 

BEoolraj) Inscuhection of. Moolraj, 
the Gktvernor of Mooltan, a strong fort in the 
Punjaub, was the son of Sawan Mull, whom 
he succeeded in 1844. In March of 1848, 
after some differences with the Durbar, he 
•offered to resign the foit and government. 
This was accepted, and Khan Singh was sent 
to assume the government, accompanied by 
Mr. Agnew, as political agent, and an escoH 
of 3»50^ikh troops. On the morning of the 
i9th, there was a stormy interview with 
Mooiiraj, who was ordered to produce the 
accounts of the last six years. On the 20th 
an attempt was made to assassinate Mr. 
Agnew. On the 21st a brisk fixe, was ot)ened 
on the encampment from the citadel. The 
escort pioved treacherous, and deserted 
to the enemy; a crew of bowlhig savaged 
rushed in and murdered Mr. Agnew and his 
companion, Lieutenant Andersem, with the 
greatest brutality. On the 22hd Moolraj issued 
a proclamation of a religious war i^ainst the i 
English. Lieutenant EdWardes, who was em- 
ployed in the revenue settleitent -at Bunnoo, 
across the Indus, without w4tingr for ordoi's, 
crossed the Indus with 1, 2(1(1 infantry, -360 
horse, and two guns. The Khbob Bhawul- 
pore was requested by tite Besident to 
advance. .Lieutenant Edwaides joined him 
at Kineyrec. Timely reinforeem^ts cmabled 
him to win the battles ol Kii^yree and 
ondposain, and 'to shut Moolraj % in Mool- 
when the outbreak of SlihBre merged 
these operations in the 
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.Mooliiaif BtBQf OP?(1848). 1^ ,waa 

b^un in 1848, by lieutenant Edwaniiiie 
with a British force, supporh^d. by one troop 
of the friendly Nabob of Blmwidppre* The 
investment continued till ^pt. 12, when the 
town was ineffectually bombarded. The 
si^ was raised Bept* 22. General WhislL, 
with 17,000 men and sb(:ty-four heavy guns, 
re-opened the siege (Deo. 27), and puished it 
with great vigour. For five days, in spite of 
desperate sallies^ the batteries played, on the 
town. On the third day an enormous powder 
magasine exploded in the town, doing im- 
mense damage. On January 2, .1840, the 
town was carried by assault. The siege of 
the citadel was now pushed on. After a con- 
tinuous fire from the English batteries lo|. 
several days, Moolraj endeavoured to treaj^^. 
but was^ informed that no terms would ^ 
granted short of unconditional surrender. > 
He therefore continued to defend the fort,, 
till his garrison insisted on surrender or an 
attempt to cut their way out. On Jan. 22, 
therefore, he surrendered, and the fort was 
placed in charge of Lieutenant Edwardes. 

Xoore, Siu JoHK (6. 1761, d. 1809), was 
the son of a Glasgow physician. His education 
was chiefly acquired on the Continent, till in 
1776 ho entered the army. Two years later 
ho was ordered to Nova Scotia, where he re- 
mained almost inactive during the Americau 
War. On the conclusion of peace in 1783, he 
was placed on half pay, and was returned to 
Parliament for the group of Selkirk bui’ghs. 
In 1790 he became lieutenant-colon el of thedlst 
Regiment. Five, years later he saw almost 
his first active service at the siege of Oalvi, in 
I Corsica, where he led the storming party of 
grenadiers into the chief fort. He was ap- 
pointed adjutant-general of the island, but he 
soon threw it up, and, returning to, England, 
was ordered to the West Indies under Sir 
Ralph Abercromhy. In the expedition ^inst 
St. Lucia, he distinguished himself by his won- 
derful courage and energy, and was rewarded 
by being appointed governor of the island. 
In this position his continuous exertions, 
combined with the malarious character of the 
climate, twice laid him low, and in the summer 
of 1797 he went to England with Abercromby, 
whom ho followed to Ireland. He was en- 
gaged against the rebels at New Ross and 
^ defeated them at Wexford. In 1799 he was 
sent to Holland, whence he returned severely 
wounded. In 1800 ho was again employed 
under Abercromby in the expedition to 
Egypt. At the landing 1)f the troops^ Moore 
signalised himself by his prompt decision in 
bringing up the reserves at the eti44 of the 
battle, and so gaining the victory. At 
Aboukir he was agaiit conspicuous, and again 
wounded. ' While the Peace of Amiw lasted, 
he 'TChiained at home on staff employment, 
but on the renewal of the war was placed as - 
^second in commagi4 9f the troops in the 




Mijdfii^enanean. In 1808 he liras sent to ! 
Sweden incommand of 10,000 men to help the i 
king. Some difference occurring between them, 
Hoore waS^iaced under arrest, and on freeing 
hiinself, returned at once with his troops to 
j^glaud. He had no sooner arrived than he 
was s^nt dff to the Peninsula to act under 
Burr^ and Dalrymple ; but on their reotiU 
after the Convention of Cintra he was ap; 
point<^ to the command in chief (Oct. 6, 1808); 
At last he had an opportunity of displaying 
his great military talents, and he aid not 
throw the chance away. Ho advanced up the 
country, but was compelled to retreat to Co- 
runna raider teirihlo difficulties, before Soult. 
On Jan. 10, 1809, he won a gi'eat victory at 
Corunna, and covered the embarkation of his 
army, but ivas himself killed in the action. 

Memoir ojf Sir John Moore ; Napier, P^niasular 

. War ; Aliitou, Htit, of Europe, 

Xoray# [James Stuakt.] 

More, Slit Thomas (&. 1478, d. Idao), 
was the son of Sir John More» a judge of the 
King’s Bench. At an early ago he entered 
the household of Cardinal Morton. In 1492 
he went to Oxford, and in 1496 entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn ; already befoi*e this time he had 
become acquainted with Erasmus and other 
eminent scholars. In 1604 he entered tho 
House of Commons, and speedily became a 
prominent member of what may be c<lled 
the popular party, opposing Henry VII.’s 
demand for subsidies. In 1610 he became 
undor-sheriff of London. In 1614 and 1616 
he was employed as envoy to tho Low 
Countries, and soon after ho wiis made a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, and in 1621 knighted. 
Ho became closely connected with Ilcnry 
VIII., and assisted the king in his book 
against Luther, In 1628 he was appointed 
'Speaker of the House of Commons atrWol- 
eey’s request, but he novi^rtheless opposed the 
grant which the cardinal tried to obtain from 
the House. He, however, was. reconciled to 
Welseyi and in 1627 accompanied him on. a 
mission to^ France. , In 1525 he bad been 
made. Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancastei*, 
and in Oot;, 1629, he became Lord Chancellor. 
Conspicuous as he hu4 been all his life as one 
of the party of Church Reform, More was 
altogether opposed to the assumption of su- 
premacy by Henry VlII. la May, 1632, he 
resigned the seals, and in 1634^ (April 1 7), 
was: sent to the Tower. He declined to 
take the oatih of supremacy, • and was in- 
dicted .'for misprision of treason, Nov., 1534; 
convicted, and beheaded July 6,. 1636. 
Moce’s noble and beautiful character, was 
acknowledged by. all his contemporaries. As 

most distinguished of the English expo- 
nents of the “ New Learmngy” ho has an 
interest beyond that of his historical position, 
In addition' to a Hietorp of Richard Iff, and 
wprk^i^ he wrote, the (1626), one 


of the most remarkable political romances in 
this or any language. 

Boper,Xi/« of Move ; Jorien, TAfe of Nrsanttu; 

geeb^xn, The Oiford B<ifomer< ; Brower, 

^Menry YIJL; numet,HMt. o/th» £(*/orniati<nu 

Moraville, Hugh de, one of the murderers 
of Becket (q.v.), had been one of the itinerant 
justices. After tho niutder he fled tO' his 
castle of Knaresborough, and is said to have 
undertaken a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 
expiation of his crime; From a charter we 
learn that he was living at the accession of 
King John, and he seems to have died shortly 
afterwards. 

Morgan, Bm Henky, one of tho chief 
buccaneers of Jamaica, was frequently em- 
ployed by Charles II. to harass the shipping 
of . tho Spaniards in the West Indies. In 
1670 he plundered and burnt Panama, and as 
a icward was created a knight, and Governor 
of Jamaica. • » 

Morgan, Thomas, a Welshman, and a 
devoted adherent of the Queen of Scots, was 
imprisoned on a charge of complicity in the 
Ridolfi Conspiracy. On bis release ho went 
abroad, and became Mary’s chief agent in 
corresponding with her friends. Ho was 
declared by Dr. I’any to have instigated him 
to assassinate Elizabeth, and his ari'ost was ac- 
cordingly demanded from Henry HI . of Franco, 
but refused. In 1685 he formed a fresh plot 
ai^inst the life of the queen, and was im- 
plicated in the Babington conspiracy. 

Morice, James {d, 1696), attorney of the 
Court of Wards, moved in the Parliament of 
1693 that tho abuses of the bishops’ coiurlr 
should be reformed. On this the queen for- 
bade the House to consider “ any bill touching 
matters of state or reformation of causes 
ecclesiastical,’* and Morice himself was kept 
in confinement for some years, 

Morice, Sir William (6. 1602, ei. 1676), 
played an important part in the Restoration. 
He was the first person to whom Monk en* 
trusted the, secret of. his design to restore 
Charles, and he was used as a go-between' by 
Monk and Sir John Grenville, who was sent 
over to Charles. 

Morley, John, 1st Viscount Mobxet of 
Blackbvun, was born at Blackburn in 1838 
After acquiring great distinction as a man 
of letters and journalist, he entered Par- 
liament in 1883. In 1886 he was' sedretary 
for Ireland in the first Home Rule ministry, 
and held the same office from 1892 to 189*5 
In 1898 he, with (Sir William Harcourt. 
resigned the duty of * Heading the councils 
of the Liberal p^y,” but in 1906 he took 
office as secretary of state for India. He 
was created a viscount in 1908. 

Morti]llW,THE Fahilt of, was one of the 
most important families of the Weli^ Marches, 
Roger Mortimer, the paramour of Queen 
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Isabella, was create Earl of March, Krith con- 
siderable estates and influence on .tho^^Welsh 
border. He was attainted in 1330, but the 
attainder was reversed, and the title and 
estates restored to his gmndson (1304). > His 
great-grandson, Edmund Mortimer, married 
Philippa, daughter of Lionel of Clarence, son 
of Eawai-d 111. Their grandson, the Earl 
of March, was heir presumptive to the 
crown in Henry IV.’s reign, and the un- 
successful conspiracy, of the Earl of Cam- 
bridge and Lord Scrope (1415) was intended 
to place him on the throne. His sister Anne 
married, Kichard, Earl of Cambridge, son of 
Edmund of Ijangloy, Duke of York, son of 
Edward HI. Their son was Richard, Duke 
of York (killed at Wakefleld, 1460), who thus 
united the claims of the houses of York and 
Mortimer, and was ' descended directly from 
two sons of Edward HI. 

Mortimer, Roger (5. 1287, d. 1330), was 
a ward of Piers Gaveston, and hold many 
important offices in the reign of Edward II., 
being appolhted lientonant of Ireland in 
1317. He sided with litincastcr in his op- 
position to the king, was taken prisoner in 
1322, and condemn^ to perpetual captivity. 
Escaping in 1324 he fled to Franco. In 1326 
Queen Isabella being sent over to the French 
court, Mortimer formed an intrigue with her, 
and in the next year accompanied her to 
England. The king fled, and was sub- 
sequently deposed, and in 1 327 Mortimer was 
master of the situation. For nearly four 
years the queen and Mortimer ruled the 
country. All attempts to upset or curtail their 
power were defeatea ; the Earl of Lancaster, 
who endeavoured to rival Mortimer, was 
compelled to submit in 1328, and a plot set 
on foot by the king’s uncle, Edmund, Earl of 
Kent, wKich had for its object the restoration 
of Edward II., who was supposed to bo still 
alive, failed utterly, and Kent whs executed 
(1330). But this was Mortimer’s last act, 
for tne young king had determined to rid 
himself of the intolerable yoke he had borne 
BO long. Mortimer was surprised in Notting- 
ham Castle, arraigfned as a traitor, accused of 
the death of Edward II. and the Earl of Kent, 
and hanged, to the universal joy of the nation. 
His arrogance and vindictiv^oss recalled the 
worst features of the Desi^oers, and his 
adultery with the queen render^ him stil^ 
more odious in the eyes of th^ people. 

Mortim6V’s CrOMy {The Battle of 
(1461), was fought between Edward, Duke of 
York (EdwardI V.), and theLdncastriims, under 
the Earl of Pembroke. In 1460, wl^e Richard, 
Duke of York, marched to iihe north against 
Queen Maxgaret, Edward was despatched to 
raise forces in the Welsh Mardhes. With 
these troops, he^marchod to Gloucester, where 
news reached him of his fa^erif del^t and 
deatik at Wakefield (q.v;), he prepared to 

march against Queen Maigare^ wWl he 




learnt that the Earls of Wilt^^ and 
! broke had assembled a large ahny ^eli^ 
and Irish in order to attack himu Acoor- 
dihgly he turned round, and met them it 
Mortimer’s Cross, in Herefordshire, between 
Leominster and Wigmore, and totally routed 
them. Pembroke dnd Wiltshire escaped, hut 
Owen Tudor was captured and bSbctkded. 
Edward then proceeded with his aimy to j<^ 
the Earl of Warwick, who had just been 
defeated by the Lancastrians at the second 
battle of St. Albans. They effected a junc- 
tion at Chipping Norton, in Oxfordshire, and, 
with their united armies, marched towards 
London, where Edward was proclaimed king. 

Mortmain, like abuse which the Statute 
of Mortmain {De Seligiom) (Nov. 15, 1279} 
was designed to remedy was by no means one 
of late origin .at the time of the passing of. 
this Act. Five hundred and fifty years earlier 
Bedo had complained of the way in which 
pretended monks secured to themselves large 
grants of the public land, and on. their pro- 
duce, which ought to have supported the 
king’s warriors, lived a life of ease and de- 
bauchery. But however great this evil may 
have been in the intervening centuri^, & 
does not seem to have called for legal inter- 
ference till the days of Magna Charta. By 
chapter 36 of the Magna Charta, confirmed 
9 Henry HI., ** It was ordained that it should 
not for the future be lawful for any one to 
give his land to a religious house, and to take 
the samo land to hold of that house.” The ob- 
ject of this enactment was to prevent any more 
of tho land from passing into the bands of 
the Church, and so ceasing to owe military ser- 
vice to the king, while at the same time the 
overlord lost all chance of ever recovering an 
estate so alienated by escheat ; for by feudal 
law on the failure of the heirs of the grantee 
lands lapsed back to the grantor, and of course 
there could be no failure of heirs when lands 
were held by a corporation such as an abbey 
or church. Some thirty-four years later the 
Provisions of Westminster enacted in a some* 
what similar spirit that no men of religion 
should enter into any man’s fee without the 
licence of the chief lord of whom the fee is 
immediately holden. But this may well have 
been treated as a dead letter, for it was not 
re-enacted in the Statute of kfarlborough 
(1267). Edward L, the whole bent of whose 
mind seems to have been towards definiteness 
and order, soon saw with disgust bow much 
of the land was steadily freeing itself from 
the duty of military service, and securing 
itself against ever lapsing into the royal hands. 
To remedy this defect he issued the famous 
Statute of Mortmain, or Statutum de MeUgions 
(1279). This enactiiient forbids <<any peiv 
son whatsoever, religious or other, to buy or 
sell, or under colour of any gift, 'term, or 
other title, to receivis from any one any lands 
or tenements in such, a way that such lands 


and teneinents should coma into imrt tnainy 
penalty affixed to breaking this enact- 
ment was forfeiture to the next superior lord, 
and if he failed to insist on this forfeiture 
within a year, the right lapsed to Ai« over- 
lord, and IK> on to the ki^. Bdt clerical 
cunning was not long in finding a means of 
evading even this law, and some six years 
lat^ the king had to issue a fresh statute 
to check this new abuse. As might be ex- 
pected, the great body of the clergy strongly 
msapproved of the king*s measures, and 
in 1294, when Edward demanded half their 
revenue for the year, offered to grant it if ho 
would only repeal the statute “ I)e BeligiosUy 
This, however, Edward was by no means 
prepared to do. We must not, however, sup- 
pose that all gifts of landed property to eccle- 
siastical foundations were cut short by this 
Statute of Mortmain. Passing by tlio system 
of Trusts and uses,” by which the monks 
attempted to evade its stringency, “ the kings 
never withheld their licence from the endow- 
ment of any valuable newfoundation.” Another 
device, that of bringing land into the posses- 
sion of the Church, under pretence of pur- 
chasing it as a burial-ground, was forbidden 
by another Statute of Mortmain under 
Richard II. (1391), a statute which at the 
same time specially declares the provisions 
and penalties of Edward’s Act to extend to 
guilds and fraternities, and oven to tho 
“Mayors, Bailiffs, and Commons of Cities, 
Boroughs and other Towns, which have a per- 
petual Commonalty,” and so could hold land in 
perpetuity without any chance of its lapsing. 

Of later Acts dealing with the alienation 
of land in mortmain, we may notice 7 & 8 
Will. III., c. 37, which empowered tho king 
“ to grant any person or persons, corporate or 
not, Hcence to alien in mortmain without ren- 
» dering the lands liable to forfeiture.” Again, 
the statute of George II. specified the condi- 
tions under which alone lands, &c., could be 
devised for charitable purposes. Oxford and 
Cambridge, Eton, Winchester, and West- 
minster, were excepted from the operation of 
this Act, and by the 6th of Geo. IV., tho 
British Museum was likewise excepted from 
the Statutes of Mortmain, as other religious, 
educational, and charitable bodies have boon 
since. Finally, by 6# & 66 Viet., c. 73, land 
may be left by will to charitable uses, but 
(with certain exceptions) must be sold within 
a year after the testator’s death. 

“ Mortmain [Fr. morte, dead ; mam, hand] 
is,” says Dr. Lathom, “ such a state of pos- 
session as makes property inalienable ; whence 
it is said to be in a had hand, in a> hand that 
cannot shift away the property.” In the 
later of the statutes the phrase runs lest lands 
“ deveniant ad manum mortuam and in the 
French equivalent it is “ devenir d mortmayn.” 

Beeves, Sitt, ofZngl. Law ; Stabbii, Hiat. 

Xovtottf John, Cardinal {d, 1600). 


studied at Balliol College, Oxford. In 1474 
he was appointed Archdeacon of Winchester, 
and in 1479 was made Bishop of Ely and 
Chancellor by Edward IV. He was re- 
garded with suspicion by Richard III., and 
given into the custody of the Duke of 
Buckingham. He escaped to Henry Tudor, 
on the Continent, and became one of his 
chief advisers. When Henry came to the 
throne, Morton became one of the Privy 
Council, and on the death of Bourchier in 
1486, Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 1487 
he again became Chancellor. In 1493 he 
was created a cardinal. During the re- 
mainder of his life he was Henry VII.’s 
chief minister, and incurred much of the 
odium of tliat king’s measures. But he 
seems to have been a wise and enlightened 
prelate, and a friend to learning and edu- 
cation. 

Monnlgoy, William Stewart, Viscount 
(d. 1692), was one of the few members of 
the Established Church who held office in 
l^rconners Jacobite administration (1689). 
Master of the Ordnance and colonel of an 
Irish regiment, he was also president of a 
royal society, formed in imitation of the 
Royal Society of London. When it was 
seen that Ulster was determined to hold out 
for William III., he was sent there to win 
them over. Tho inhabitants of Londonderry 
permitted him to leave a portion of his 
regiment there, but the Enniskilleners de- 
clined to listen to his proposal. Shortly 
afterwards, Tyrconnel, wishing him out of 
the way, sent him on a missioh to St. 
Germains, with Rice, who was to tell James 
that he (Mount joy) was a traitor at heart. 
He was accordingly thrown into the Bastile. 
After three years he was exchanged for 
Richard Hamilton, and, converted by his 
wrongs to Whiggism, volunteered in William’s 
army. lie fell at Steinkirk, 

ICiinro, Sill Thomas (d. 1827), entered the 
military service of the East India Company, 
He was present at the first march on Seringa- 
patam, and the battle of Arikera, and sub* 
sequently took part in the more successful 
march of 1792. In 1799 he was included 
in the commission appointed to complete 
the organisation of Mysore after the fall 
of the Il^Iohammodan dynasty. In 1813, 
having soon the dis^vantages of the zemiu- 
dary system of land settlement in Bengal and 
Mysore, ho instituted the ryotwary system. 
From 1820 to 1827 he was Governor of Madras. 

Munster, The Kingdom and PBovtHci 
OF, is believed by modem authorities to have 
been peopled chiefly by the Milesians, a group 
of tribes of Gaulish or Spanish origin. The 
Irish legends represent Munster as having 
been divided between the Milesian chiefs Eber 
and his brother Lugaid, of whom the former 
prevailed, and drove the latter into the south- 
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western comer. ^ President W, K. SuUivan 
thinks that the tribes of £bor are to be identi- 
fied with the Scoti, or Brigantian Gauls, who 
invaded Ireland from Meath, and a{>poars to 
throw some doubt on the theory of an invasion 
from Spain. The tribes of Eber were in turn 
subdued by the tribe of Begaid, probably of 
the rival Milesian raoe of Erimon, but the 
former, under the famous Mug of Munster, 
having recovered thoir strength, drove out 
the Degaidiun tribe. Mug fui'ther defeated the 
ardri, or over-king Conn “ of the hundreri 
battles,*^ and compelled him to consent to a divi- 
sion of Ireland, by which the former received 
the soutliern part, Loth Moga or Mug’s half 
{eirea a.d. 130). Munster now comprised the 
modem counties of Tipperary, Waterford, Cork, 
Kerry, limerick, part of Kilkenny, and Clm-e, 
which had orignally belonged to Connaught. 
It was divided into the districts of Thomond, 
Desmond, and Ormonde. The kings of these 
districts formed a confederacy under the King 
of Cashel, who, according to the old Irish custom, 
was chosen alternately from the Eoghamiats 
^fterwards tfie O’Donovans and the Mac- 
Carthys) of Desmond, and the Dalcasians 
(the O’Briens) of Thomond. It seems that 
Munster was partly converted to Christianity, 
probably through the Irish colonies in Wales, 
before the arrival of St. Patrick in 431, but 
even after the coming of that saint it would 
seem, from the fact that Queon Ethne the 
Terrible was still a heathen, tliat the new 
faith gained ground but slowlj The Munster 
kings were throughout this period the rivals 
of. the ardnt of the Hui-Xoill dynasty, and 
disputed the supremacy of Ireland with them, 
often not without success, Tlioy seized thb 
opportunity of the Scandinavian invasions 
( 705 — 1014), to revive their claim to the 
over-kingahip, and unpatriotically ravaged 
the territories of the Hui-Neills. From 913, 
however, there was an interval of comparativo 
peace tooughout Ireland for forty years, 
during which time Connac MacCulUnan, the 
king-bishop of Cashel, is a prominont figure 
in Irish history, one of his. feats being the 
defeat of the joint forces of the King of Con- 
xiaught and of Flann, the ai'dt'if in battle. 
After his death (076) the famous Brian Buru 
QMMidily made Munster as powerful as it had 
been in the days of Mug. ^bsequently, 
however, Munster again fell into anarchy 
until 1050, when Donnehad. O’Brien succeeded 
in reducing the country to (Ufder by peaceful^ 
means; During the period df ruthless inter- 
provincial war which follov^, tlm O’Briena 
frequently got the upper feand in Ireland, 
and assumed the title of tmih'u After the 
Attglo-Danish invasion, the kings and chiefs 
oi Munster, headed by MacO^hy of Desmond, 
^H'dme in ” readily to Henx^ and surrendered 
their strongholds. The Eo^h king retained 
Cork and Limerick ior hin^f, ,but gave ;the 
greater part -of Coik counter to VitiSUipkm 
Cogan, while Luaioriek ;ir«at to De 


Brao^, and the Decies to De la Poor. Thefr 
families were, however, speedily supplantefi 
by the Munster Fitzgeralds, who founaed the 
Desmond line toother with the younger 
branches of* the Knights of Kerry and* the 
Knights of Glyn. The Fitzgeralds, after a 
prolonged struggle with the MacCarthys and 
O’Briens, intermarried with {hem, and estab- 
lished a generally recognised authority. Or- 
monde, or East Munster, was occupied* by the 
Butlers, who spread thence over Kilkenny 
and Tipperary. During the invasion of Ire- 
land by Edward Bruce (1315) the Geraldines 
and Butlers sufi^ered severely at the hands of 
the O’Briens, and Edward III., in order to 
strengthen thoir power, created the great 
earldoms of Desmond and Ormonde. These 
two houses were weakened further by the 
Wars of the Hoses ; the Butlers, moreover, 
becoming involved in a deadly feud with the 
Kildares, which lasted for generations. 
Through these dissensions the O’Briens and 
MacCarthys again obtained power, though 
the cautious policy of the Tudors kept them 
under. Thomond became county Clare, and 
was added to Connaught. In the reign of 
Elizabeth occurred the Desmond robollionB. 
Wishing to put a stop to the anarchy in 
Desmond, Elizabeth and her governor, Sir 
Henry Sidney, in 1614, determined to colonise 
Munster with gentlemen from the west of 
England, headed by Sir I'eter Carew, who 
claimed the old Fitz-Stephon estates. How- 
ever, the barbarities of Sir Peter Carew soon 
drove the whole country into a wild and 
bloody rebellion, the MacCarthys, and even 
Ormonde’s brothers, joining the Desmonds in 
the revolt, which was led by Sir Maurice 
Fitzgerald, a cousin' of the earl. Oimonde, 
however, pacified his brothers, and Sir Henry 
Sidney crushed the rebels, being succeeded 
after his recall by Sir John Perratt (1671), 
who, through the most brutal measures, suc- 
ceeded in reducing the district to order. 
Munster became an English presidency. Tiie 
. English government was, however, exhausted 
by the effort, and thought it necessary to 
have recourse to the most terrible severity, 
Sir William Drury hanging four hundr^ 
persons in one year. Thereupon the second 
Desmond rebellion broke out (1679), whicbj 
however, was broken without much difiiculty 
by the loyal Duke of Onnonde. The estates 
pf the Fitzgeralds and their allies were confis- 
cated and granted to English adventurers. In 
1598 James Fitzthomas Fitzgerald assumed 
the title of Earl of Desmond, and in conjunc- 
tion with O’Neil, Earl of Tyrone, raised the 
last of the Munster renellions. After Essex 
had failed to ^e with it, Sir George Carew 
suppressed it in 1600, and but little more is 
heard of the Geraldines. Munster, efitoept 
Kerry, which was reserved for the govern^, 
ment, was finally colonised by Cromwell with 
soldiers and adventurers ; these were promptly 
absorbed by the Irish population, and though 
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the Catholic gentry received back small por> 
Uons of their estates at the Restoration, they 
lost most of them again under the ** broken 
treater of Limerick/’ From that settlement 
the history of Munster has varied but little 
from that of the rest of Catholic Ireland. 

O'Donovan, AniiaU of the Four Maeters ; Keat- 
ing, nut. of Ireland; Preodei^t, Crommllian 
Settlement: Havcrty, Hiet. of Ireland ; Cusack, 
liiat, of IrUh Nation ; Walpole, The Kingdom of 
Ireland: King>, Estates of the , Protestants of Ire- 
land under Jams II * ; Gardiner, Hist, of Eng. 

[L. C. S.] 

Mur^ntllf Adam, a canon of St. Paul’s 
in the time of Richard II., wrote a Citmiicle 
from 1303 to 1336, which was continued sub- 
sequently to the year 1380. It has been pub- 
lished by the English Ilistorical Society, 

Murphy, Father John {d. June 26, 
1798), was educated for the priesthood at 
Seville. In 1794 he took the oath of allegi- 
ance, hut was the first to rise at the head of 
his parishioners on May 26, 1798. He soon 
gathered several thousand men around him, 
and committed fearful cruelties. He was 
victorious over the English troops, and occu- 
pied Wexford on May 31. He attacked 
Arklow on June 9, but was driven back with 
heavy loss. On June 21 he was again beaten 
at Vinegar Hill, Ho tied to Wexford, but 
was captured and hanged on June 26. 

Murray, James Stuart,. Earl of, was 
the illegitimate soii of .James V., and the 
half-brother of Mary Queen of Scots. In 
1562 he married a daughter of the Karl 
Marischal, and was created Earl of Mar, 
a title which he soon changed for that of 
Murray. Vehemently opposed to his sister’s 
mart;iage with Damley, ho headed the com- 
bination of lords against the queen and her 
wretched husband. In 1567, shortly after 
the jnurder of Darnley, he was appointed 
regent on the abdication of his sister. After 
an interview with the queen in Lochloven 
Castle, Murray set himself vigorously to the 
task of governing Scotland. On Mary’s 
escape (1568) he hastily collected a body of 
troops, and deb^^ated Jier at Langside. He 
was one of the commissioners for James VI. 
at York in 1668. His, implacable enemies 
the Hamiltons formed a combination against 
him, and measures were freely canvassed for 
bringing back Mary and ousting the regent. 
Muriay seized the chief conspirators, and was 
then obliged to give his attention to quieting 
the border. On Feb. 28, 1570, he was assas- 
sinated by James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. 
[Scotland ; Mary Queen or Scots.] 

Mutiny Act, The, was first enacted in 
1697, and was facilitated by the mutiny at 
Ipswich of a Scotch regiment. Before this a 
person guilty of desertion or other military 
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crimes had ranked as an ordinary felon; 
now, such ofi^encos were to be subject to 
special penalties, inflicted h]^ military tri- 
bunals. The Act was to be in force for six 
months only, but was continued on its expiry, 
and annually thereafter. The bill was 
frequently attacked by the Tory party; 
since the reign of George I., however, it had 
been usual to pass it without discussion, and 
like its successor, the Army (Annual) Act 
it was annually brought in and read as a 
matter of form. From 1713 to 1715 the 
court-martial had no power to award capital 
punishment. Since 1748 it has been provided 
that no sentence touching life or limb could 
he imposed except for offences enumerated in 
the Act; and in the same year membeji's of 
the court-martial were forbidden to divulge 
the sentence until approved, or the votes of 
any member unless required by Parliament. 

In 1754 the operation of the Act was ex- 
tended to troops serving in India and North 
America. In 1756 the militia were brought 
under its provisions, and in 1785 half-pay 
officers wore exempted from it. In 1879 the 
military code was embodied in an Army 
Discipline and Regulation Act, which re- 
lieved the annual Alutiny Bill of much of 
its contents, power being loft to the Crown 
to make new Articles of War as before. 
This was put in force by an annual Army 
Act, and replaced in 1881 by another per- 
manent Army Act, which is now similarly 
continued from year to year by the Army 
(Annual) Act, replacing the old Mutiny Act. 
[Military System.] The Mutiny Act and 
Army (Annual) Act well exemplify tho English 
custom of meeting now political requiremeata 
without openly altering the Constitution. 

Mysore. The Mohammedan kingdom 
of the Deccan was founded by Hydcr All 
on the wrecks of tho southern principalities. 

It included, when at its greatest power, not 
only Mysore proper, but also tho whole of 
Malabar, Cochin, and Calicut, and extended 
north into tho Poona) i and Hyderabad 
States ; while to tho ca.st and south it included 
the Carnatic Balaghaut, tho Baramahal, and 
the provinces of CJoimlxitoor and Dondigul. ^ 
These outl3’mg jK)ss(\s.sioiis were gradually 
shorn off by Englisli coiKiuest, and in 1799 tho 
Mohamnuidan State of M j’sorc mme to an end at 
tho st^cond siege of Soringapatam and the death 
of Tippoo. Tho Hindoo State of Mysore was 
thereupon created, deprived of all the outlying 
rovinces and Seringapatam, for the descen- 
ants of the old Hindoo rajahs. A strictly 
personal settlement was made with the rajah, 
leaving the Company tho right of assuming the 
management if necessary. Tlie insufferable 
ruleof tlie rajah, culminating in rebellion, com- 
pelled lionl William Bentinck, in 1831. to 
assume the entire inanagement. But in 1867 
the native sovereignty was re-established, 
azld orders were issued the Secretary for 
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India that the country should be surrendered 
to tho rajah’s adopted son on his coming of 
age. This was done in 1881. 

Waiesley Wilks, Mysore; Kill, 

JTist. of India, 
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Van ore, The Town of, was captured I 
by the English, Nov. 26, 1807, after a severe 
defeat inflicted on the rajah’s troops. In 
1853, on the death of the rajah, the town 
and territory of Nagpore were annexed by 
the English. 

Vana StJlib. Bhoondoo Punt, a Mah- 
ratta Brahmin, was the adopted son of Bajee 
Kao, the last of tho Peishwas. On the death of 
the latter the Nana petitioned the Lieutenant- 
Gcremor of Agra to continue the Peishwa’s 
person to him. Tho petition was rejected 
by Lord Balhousie and tho Directors, 
though the Jaghiro of Bithoor was granted 
him rent free for life (1863). In revenge he 
devoted himself to plots against the English 
government. His agents were employed 
in all^ the discontented portions of India, 
and his agent in England, Azim Dolla Khan, 
on his return encouraged him with ex- 
aggerated tales of English disasters in the 
Crimea. On the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny he became the chief instigator of the 
carnage. It was his object at once to revive 
the old empire of the Eeishwas in his own 
person, and to sacrifice as many Europeans 
as possible to his revenge. It was by his 
orders that the sepoys fired on the garrison 
of Cawnpore after they had surrendered, and 
that tho final massacre of Cawnpore was per- 
petrated. At the end of tho Mutiny the 
Nana escaped to the Terrai jungles of Nepaul, 
where ho is supposed to have died. In 1874, 
however, the Maharajah Bcindia delivered 
up to the English government a prisoner, 
who represented that he was tho Nana. 
He turned out to be an impostor; tlie 
reason for this imposture has never boon 
I discovered, nor is it certain whether the 
Maharajah was himself deceived. 

Kaye, Sepoy Warj Malleson, Indian Mutiny; 

Annual Register, 

Napier, Lieutenant-General Sir Wil- J 
LIAM (o, 1785, «?. 1860), was ^e brother of Sir 
Charles and Sir George Napi^, and the cousin 
of the admiral. His military services, unlike 
those of his brothers, were confined to the 
period of the great French War between 
1807 and 1814. He served at the attack on 
Oojpexihagen, End in all the Peninsular cam- 
paigns down to Orthes. He was severely 
wounded at the bridge of Almeida (1810); 
deceived three other wounds during five 
years; obtained seven decoratiw; and at 
the Itlose of the war was mi^e a pominandov . ^ 
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of the Bath, though he had attained zu> higher 
rank than that of lieutenant*colonel. In 
1819 he retired on half-pay ; and from 1824 
to 1840 he was unremittingly engaged- on hie 
History of the Peninsular IFar^ which is one 
of the xnasteipieces of military history. In 
1842 he was appointed Lieutenant-Gk>vemor 
of Gu^nsey, being now a major-general. 
Here he had serious disputes with the local 
authorities and the population. In 1848 he 
became a K.C.B. In 1848 he published 
Ms Conquest of Scinde, n defence of his 
brother. Sir Charles. 

Napier of Uagdala, Lord (5. isio, 
d. 1890). Sir Kobert Cornelius Napier, tho son 
of Major C. F. Napier, was educated at tho 
Military College', Addiscombe. He entered the 
I corps of Royal Engineers (1828), and seived 
with distinction in the Sutlej campaign, at 
tho conclusion of which he was appointed 
engineer to the Durbar of Lahore. He was 
present at the siege of Mooltan and the battle 
of Gujerat. He was named chief engineer 
under the new Punjaub administration, and for 
some time was engaged in building roads and 
cutting canals to o^n up that province. In 
1857 he served as chief engineer in the army 
of Sir Colin Campbell, and the part he played 
in the suppression of the rebellion greatly en- 
hanced his reputation. He also distinguished 
himself in China as second to Sir Hope Grant, 
and was rewarded by being made a K.C.B., a 
major-general, and a member of the Council 
of India. In 1865 he became commander-in- 
chief at Bombay. In 1867 he received the 
appointment to command tho Abyssinian 
expedition, and was made a K.G.C. of the 
Star of India. While ho was in Abyssinia he 
achieved a brilliant success. ^ King Theodore 
on his defeat committed suicide, the captivea 
were restored, and Magdala besieged and burnt. 
On his return Sir Robert received the thanks 
of Parliament, tho sum of £2,000 per annum 
was settled on him and his next heir, and he 
was created Baron Napier of Magdala. 

Napier, Sir Charles (5. 1782, d, 1853)v 
eldest son of Colonel George Napier, was 
educated at home, and sent into the army 
(1794). He was employed in Ireland during 
the insurrection ; he v%8 at Corunna with 
Sir John Moore, and fought under the 
Duke of WelUnj^on at Fuentes D’Onoro 
and Badajos. Later he was employed in a 
fighting cruise off the Chesapeake, and re- 
turned in time to accompany tho English 
army to Paris, though he was not pre- 
sent at Waterloo. ^ period of military 
inactivity followed; hut in 1841 he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-cluef of tho army of 
Bombay. His first and greatest exploh; was 
the conquest and annexation of Scin^, of 
which he was constituted governor by Lord 
Ellenborough. The general procee^d to 
subjugate the hill tribes and all the warlike 
‘ population* He completely reorganised the 
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vhole physical and moral condition of the 
district, and gained the respect and reverence 
of the inhabitants— even of the Beloochees. 
His proceedings, however, highly offended the 
Pirectors, and a quarrel ensued, in which Sir 
Charles treated them with very slight cere- 
mony. His plans for the termination of the 
Bikh War (q.v.) were not ripe when the 
battle of Sooraoh ended it. Before leaving 
Scinde he succeeded in changing the feudal 
system of landholding into a landlord and 
iienant system, which he considered the best 
means of forming loyal subjects, by raising a 
race of independent hirmeis attached to the 
•government. In 1847 he returned to Eng- 
land and lived in semi-retirement until the 
disasters of the second Sikh War (q.v.) made 
everyone look around for a general. Sir 
Charles started (March, 1849), &it found on 
his arrival at Bombay that the Sikhs had 
Been finally routed. Ho now devoted himself 
to military reform ; but after two years re- 
turned to England, whore he died. 

Napier, Vice-Admiual Siii Chahles 
(5. 1786, rf. 1860), was the cousin of the throe 
Napier brothers, Charles, George, and William. 
He went to sea 1799; was emidoyed all 
through the French War in the colonics and 
the Mediterranean. Ho served on shore in 
the Peninsula, and was present at Busaco. 
At the close of thO war he had a long 
interval of rest, but on his return in 1829 ho 
was emplcA'ed off the coast of Portugal in the 
Galatea. Ho supported the Constitutionalists ; 
defeated the Hoot of Don Miguel, and settled 
Donna Maria on the throne. Don Pedro was 
unbounded in his gratitude; created him 
Viscount of Capo St. Vincent; gave him all 
the Portuguese orders, and named him admiml- 
in*chief. lie proceeded to remodel the corrui)t 
Portuguese navy ; was thwarted by the 
officials, and threw up the appointment. In 
1840 he was employed in the Meditenanean 
against Mehemet Ali as commodore, and con- 
cluded a convention with him. For his services 
he was made K.C.B., and received the thanks 
of both Houses. In 1841 ho was elected for 
Marylobonc. In 1847 he received the com- 
mand of the Channel fleet, and compelled the 
Emperor of Morocco to make compensation for 
mjuries done to the British commerce. During 
the Russian War he was nominated to the 
command* of the Baltic fleet, but had little 
opportunity of earning distinction. On his 
return he quarrelled with the government on 
the subject, and mutual recriminations were 
interchanged. In 1865 he was returned for 
Southwpic, and cleared himself in the eyes 
of Parliament and* the nation. Prom this 
•time he devoted himself to attacking the 
;abuse8 in the navy, until his failing health 
irequired him to withdraw altogether from 
public life. 

Napiervillef The Battle of (1839), was 
xfoughtneor Montreal between the British troops 


under Sir James McDonnell and the Canadian 
rebels, who were completely defeated. 

Naseby, The Battle of (July 14, 1645), 
was fought during the Great Rebellion. 
Both armies took tho field in May, 1645. 
Charles I. marched northwards, and, whilst 
Fairfax was besieging Oxford, tho king 
stormed Leicester. Leaving Leicester, Charles 
established himself at Daventry, collecting 
provisions to revictual Oxford, and threaten- 
ing to attack tho eastern counties. Fairfax, 
who left Oxford on July 5, overtook the 
king on the 12th. Tho king resolved to give 
battle, and took up his position on an eminence 
called Dust Hill, about two miles north of 
the village of Nasoby. The army of Fairfax 
was dmwn up on Red Pitt Hill, about a mile 
from Naseby. Tho two armies were both 
about 1 1,000 strong, the Royalists being rather 
the stronger in cavalry. The Royalist right, 
commanded by Rupert, commenced tho 
attack, and, after a hard fight, routed tho 
Parliamentary left, under Ireton, and at- 
tacked the baggage of tho Parliamentary 
army behind the lino of battle. Meanwhile 
tho l*arliamentary right wing, led by Fairfax 
and Cromwell, charged and broke the division 
commanded by Sir Marmaduko Langdalc, 
which formed tho left of the king’s amry. 
Fairfax and his guards returned from this 
charge to take part in the struggle between 
the foot of tho two annies in the centre. 
For this decisive struggle Fairfhx brought up 
all his reserves, and was aided by part of 
CromwolBs horso and what remained )f 
Ireton^s division. Under their combined 
attack tho Royalist centre was utterly routed. 
Rupert returned too lato to tho field to turn 
tho fortune of tho battle. The king, at the 
head of his reserve of horso, was resolved to 
charge in tho hope of recovering tho daj^ 
w'hcn a couiiier seizing his bridlo caused a 
confusion, which effectually prevented an 
attiick. TIio cavalry of the Parliament pur- 
sued the flying Royalists to within two miles 
of Leicester, and tho slaughter during the 
fliight was very groat. The Royalists lost 
all their guns and baggage and the king's 
private correspond once. 

The best accoiuit ol' the battle is hi Springe’s 
A'tidlia BetUviva. The letters of Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and the Parliamentary ComtriisBioneFS 
addressed to the Spf.aker give the oflieial report 
of the battle. Whitelocke’s and Clarendon s 
accounts contain valu'ible details. Markham's 
Life of Fairfax contains a list of authorities, and 
a criticism of their value. H, F.} 

Natal. [South African Colonxes, and 
South Africa, Union of.] 

National Bobt, The. The kings of the 
Middle Ages, and notably the later Planta- 
genets, had frequently borrowed large sums of 
money on their own credit on the security of 
the crown property and estates: hut the 
modern national debt was originuted in the 
reign of William HI. by Montague, in 1692, 
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when Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
order to defray part of the military expenses, 
Montague borrowed a million sterling, the in* 
terest of which — at tfrst at ten, and, after the 
year 1700, at seven per cent. — was secured on 
new duties on liquors. These duties were to 
form a fund, and on the credit of this fimd the 
loan was to be raised by life annuities, 'which 
were to be extinguished when the survivors 
were reduced to seven. In the following year 
another loan was obtained, in the shape 
of the capital of the newly-crcated Bank 
of England, which amounted to £1,200,000. 
By the date of the Treaty of llyswick (1697) 
the national debt oxceeaod 20 millions; by 
that of the Treaty of Utrecht it was more than 
60 millions. This rapid increase was the 
cause of great alarm to the Tory party, and 
it was the fear of the Whigs t^t the Pre- 
tender would come ‘‘with a sponge” and 
wipe out the national debt. Its gradual ex- 
tinction was one of the objects of statesmen. 
In 1711 Harley founded a floating debt (a 
debt payable on demand) of ten millions, 
which* became the capital of the South Sea 
Jompany, who in return were allowed the 
monopoly of the privileges of the Assiento 
(q.v.) contract with Spain. In 1717 Walpole 
established the first sinking fund, borrowing 
£600,000 at four per cent, only, to extinguish 
liabilities bearing a higher rate of interest. 
The high rate of interest, and the confusion 
caused by the fact that some of the annuities 
by which the various loans had been raised 
-were rocleeinablo and others irredeemable, 
induced the govormnont in 1720 to accept the 
proposal of the South Sea Company that they 
should add the national debt to their capital, 
and should in return make the fund uniform 
and redeemable, paying at first five, and 
after 1727 four per cent. ; but the failure of 
the company caused the plan to fall to the 
ground. Pelham was more successful in his 
measures, (tarrying out in 1750 a uniform 
arrangement, called the Consolidated Fund, 
and, reducing the interest to three per cent., 
joying off those who were unwilling to accept 
the terms. Meanwhile the debt increased by 
leaps and bounds. At the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748) it was over 78 millions ; at the 
Peace of Paris (1703), over 138 millions; and 
at conclusion of the American W'ar (1784), 
249 millions. In 1786 the younger Pitt pro- 
posed a new sinking fund, by which schema 
the sum of one million was ^nually sot apart 
from the income of the cofntry for the re- 
duction of the debt. Th|B^ fallacy of the 
system became evident when times of difliculty 
arose ; and the nation was ' forced to borrow, 
often at a higher interest man it gained, in 
order to meet current expenses. It was 
gradually abandoned, being* laid 

Xior»i Grenville in 1828. Tne struggle 
with Napoleon was a fepijftil strain on the 
national resburces, and in^ 181T, when the 
EngHsh and Irii^ excheqi^rs latere consoli- 


dated, the capital 'was over 840 millions, and 
the annual chaige exceeded 32 millions. Since 
that date it has been gradually reduced, partly 
by arrangements of economy, such as that by 
which, under the Bank Charter Act ot 1833, 
the Bank of England was to receive £120,000 
less than before for the management of the 
debt ; partly, as in 1868 and onwards, by the 
conversion of stock into teiminable annuities. 
In 1876 a new and permanent sinking fund 
was established, whicii was to be maintained 
by annual votes of the legislature. In 1883 a 
great scheme in connection with the national 
debt was formed by Mr. Childers, by 
which, through the creation of new annuities 
terminable in twenty years, £70,000,000 of 
debt could be immediately extinguished, and 
£173,300,000 in twenty years. The national 
debt in this year amounted to £766,376,619. 
In 1884 Mr. Childers carried an Act by which 
a portion of the debt was to be converted 
from three per cent, to two and a half per 
cent, stock; and Mr. Goschen in 1888 passed 
a largo conversion measure. [Banking ; 
South Sea Company.] 

Macanlav gives a clear account of the origin 
o! the debt, and Lord Stanhope of its con- 
nection with the South Sea Company. See also 
Massey, Hist of Eng , ; Martineau, Hist of the 
Peace; McCulloch, Conimereial BioHonary; 
Statesman's Year-Boolc. [L. C. S.] 

iNTavarrete, or IVajara. The Battle 
OP (April 3, 1367), was fought during the 
alliance between the Black Prince and Pedro 
the Cruel, King of Castile. Pedro had been 
expelled from his kingdom hy his natural 
brOthei', Henry of Trtistamare, who was sup- 
ported by a considerable French force, com- 
manded by the Breton hero, Du Guosclin. 
Pedro applied for assistance to the Black 
Prince, who after some hesitation agreed to 
march into Spain to his aid, on condition that 
the expenses of the campaign should he de- 
frayed by Pedro, and cei^in Spanish towns 
coded to England. Accordingly he crossed the 
Pyrenees with an army of 24,000 men, and met 
the combined force of the French and Spanish, 
numbering 60,000 men, on the plain of Navar- 
rete just beyond the Ebro near the town of 
Logrono. This victory was almost equal in the 
importance of its results to Crecy and Poitiers. 
The English archers woA the day, the loss of 
the enemy being very considerable, and among 
the prisoners was Du Guesclin himself. 

ITavariBOf Battle or (Oct. 20, 1827). 
In 1827, on the refusal of Turkey to grant the 
armistice to the Greeks demanded by tho 
powers, the French, English, and Eussian 
fleets entered the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
appeared before Navarino Bay, where twenty- 
eight Turkish and Eg>'ptian ships-of-war lay 
waiting fresh reinforcements from Europe. 
The allies explained the negotiations, and 
declared they should not sail. Ibrahim Fas^ 
agreed, but sailed in spite of this. The allies 
return^, and drove me Turkish fleet, into 
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Nararino. Ibrahim now ordered a general 
massacre on shore. On the 20th, Sir Inward 
Codrington, the English admiral, sailed in to 
say that he would convoy the Turkish and 
Egyptian ships back to their respective coun- 
tries. Codrington went on parleying till the 
Turks opened fire upon him and the French. 
The battle then t began, and in lour hours the 
Turkish fieet was entirely destroyed by the 
allies. 

Navigation Laws, The, regulated the 
pri^egos of British shi^, and the conditions 
under which foreign ships wore admitted to 
the trade of this country. Legislation of this 
kind was naturally of early development ; we 
find instances of it under the later Angevin 
kings, and in the reigns of Henry VII. and 
Elizabeth laws were passed excluding foreign 
ships from our coasting trade. Cromwell 
was, however, the' first to adopt the naviga- 
tion system as a policy ; in 16o0 he excluded 
all foreign ships' without a licence from 
trading with the plantations of America, and 
in 1651 the famous Navigation Act was passed, 
which forbade the importation of goods into 
England except in English ships, or in the 
ships of the nation which produced the goods. 
This measure was levelled at the Dutch carry- 
ing trade ; it forced the Dutch into war, but 
in the end they accepted it. The mercantile 
system, as it was (failed, was continued after 
the llestoriition. In 1660 an Act was passed 
providing that all colonial produce should bo 
exported in English vessels; that no man 
might establish himself as a factor in the 
colonies, and that various sorts of colonial 
produce could only bo exported to England 
and her dependencies. In 1663 it was enacted 
that the colonies should receive no goods 
whatever in foreign vessels. In 1672 came 
the Navigation Act of Charles II., based 
on that of Cromwell, under which the pro- 
hibition against introducing » goods, except 
in English ships manned by a crew of which 
at least three-fourths were English, applied 
to all the principal articles of commerce 
known as the ‘‘enumerated articles.’’ This 
Act ruined the Dutch merchant navy, and the 
cruel restrictions of the navigation laws 
were one of the mafh causes of the American 
rebellion. After the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the United States were placed on 
the footing of a foreign nation, and hence 
came under the operation of the Act of 
Charles II. They promptly retaliated by 
excluding our ships, and in 1814 the Treaty of 
Ghent was concluded, by which discriminating 
duties were mutually abolished. Long since 
the folly of those restrictions on commerce 
had been pointed out by political economists, 
and Mr. Wallace and Mr. Huskisson began 
from 1821 and onwards, introducing a series 
of measures of which the object was to pkce 
England and the foreign nations with which 
she was at peace on the same footing. The 
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most important of these was the Bociprocity 
of Duties Act of 1823, which* was directed 
against Prussia, the Ncithorlands, and Por- 
tugal, all of whom had laised their duties on 
English vessels; and tho Act of 1826, by 
which the Navigation Act was repealed, and 
a new set of regulations 'established of a more 
lil)6ral character, though tho goc^ of Asia, 
Africa, and America were still restricted to 
English vessels, or those of the producing 
country. The free-trade legislation of 1842, 
1846, and 1849 finally abolished a most 
vexatious system. Lastly, in 1864, the coast- 
ing trade of England was thrown open to 
foreign vessels. 

The effects of the Nav^tion Act on America 
are mentioned in Doyle, The EnglUh in America, 
and Bancroft, UUtory of the United States. See 
also Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations ; and 12 Car. 
XL, c. 18 ; 3 Geo. IV., o. 42, A 44, 45 j 12 A 13 
Vict.j c. 29. For the increase of English com- 
merce since tlie repeal of the Acts see Hr. 
Gladstone’s speech at Leeds, Oct., 1881. 

[L. C. S.] 

Navy. The. According to the strict 
sense of tm^ word, tho navy did not come into 
existence until the reign of Henry VIII. 
Biiforo that period tho King of England had 
tho power of calling upon a certain part of 
the people to servo against his enemies at sea, 
and to supply ships and arms ; but there was 
no permanent naval force, although some of 
tho sovereigns bid ships which were their 
personal property. It seems, however, to 
have been tho custom to pay the crews of 
these ships when on active service out of 
the national treasury. The Cinque Ports 
were endowed with privileges on considera- 
tion of rendering especial service at sea, but 
the obligation to servo was common to the 
whole coast. Until the end of tho thirteenth 
century the general control of tho nayj’’ was 
loft to officers called leaders, governors, or 
justiciaries of the king’s fleet. In the reign 
of John the office was held by an ecclesiastic, 
the Archdeacon of Taunton. In 1303 tho 
title of admiral was already in use. Gervase 
Alard is stated to bo “captain and admiral 
of the fleet of ships of tne Ciiique Ports, 
and of all other ports from the port of Dover, 
and of tho wdiole county of CSemwall.” 
Admirals for parts of the coast, or for 
different seas, were appointed on rawing 
conditions until tho office of Lord High 
Admiral grew out of tho older “ (zaptain and 
admiral ” of particular districts. [Admihal*] 
From the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tui'y, the navy has always been governed, 
nominally at least, by a Lord High Admiral, 
either in person or by commissioners ap- 
pointed to discharge tho office. Its powers 
were very great, including the commandership- 
in-chief at sea, the authority of the present 
Lords of the Admiralty, with the jurisdiction 
of th(5 Admiralty Court in peace, and the 
prize courts in war. [AoMXiiALTY.] The last 
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Lord High Admiral who really exercised the 
powers ox the office was James II. when Buko 
of York. Henry VIII. began the modern 
Mvy by the* appoixKtment Of a comptroller, 
and by setting aside a portion of his i^venue 
every year to meet the expenses of building 
new vessels and of keeping his ships in fight- 
ing order. It was, however, long before an 
organised body of naval officers was formed. 
Until the reign of James II. it was the 
custom to appoint .a captain who might or 
might not be a seaman, and who had a 
master to navigate for each voyage. The 
captain then collected his crew by voluntary 
enlistment or press. When the sjiecial service 
for which the ship had been commissioned 
was performed, the whole crew was paid ofP, 
and ceased to have any further necessary 
connection with the royal service. The i)ay 
of the captains was largely made up by fees 
for convoying, &c., until the abuses of the 
system induced James II. to abolish it, and 
compensate the captains by the large increase 
of sea-my, f nown as service-and-tablo monej*. 
James II. also established the system of giving 
half-pay to officers not on active service. It 
seems to have been regarded as a species of 
retaining fee, and even until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century naval officers in 
the intervals of active service commanded 
merchant ships, and traded on their own 
account. There are well-known cases of 
merchant skippers appointed to command 
war ships as late as the end of the seventeenth 
century. Captain Cook is an example of a 
man who worked his way to cbmmand through 
the rank of sailing-master from before Iho 
mast. Step by step, however, our organisa- 
tion has become more strict, and to-day naval 
officers are a highly trained professional body. 
The imtkwl of the navy has gone through a 
prefeess of development very similar to that of 
the personnel. Under the Tudors, the first 
two Stuart princes, and the Commonwealth, 
the navy consisted of a nucleus of royal ships 
(or national, as tho case might ho), which 
was joined in war time, or wlienevcr the king 
thought fit to make an imposing demonstra- 
tion m the Channel, by a crowd of merchant 
vessels. Scarcely a filth of the ships col- 
lected against the Armada belonged to tho 
quoen, and tho proportion in Wimbledon’s 
fleet whioh' sailed against (^diz in 1625, and 
in Buckingham’s at tho Isle of Bh5, 1620^ 
was about the same. Ev^ the ^eat fleet 
which fought tho three -^ys* nght with 
Tromp in the Channel contained many armed 
merchant ships. By that t^me, however, tho 
armed merchant ships haa become a mere 
nuisance to the fighting vessels. What had 
done well enough in 1588, 'though even then 
the queen’s officers did think the ships 
from the ports good for m\^ except to make 
a show, had b^me completely useless fifty 

?'ears later. The catises of tw oh^ge were two. 
n the first place the heroio^enthttsiasm of the 


Elizabethan days passed away with the Eliza* 
bethan heroes. In 1625 it was found impossible 
to get obedience from pressed crews and 
merchant skippers, and the English flag was 
disgraced by in8ulx>rdination and oowgrdice 
before the enemy. In the second place 
Phineas Pett, James l.’s builder, had l)egun 
to make the war ship something far more 
different from the merchant vessel than it 
hud been in the sixteenth century. The 
rogi^ss of the seventeenth century in ship- 
uilding was as rapid as anything seen in 
our time. When James 1. ascended the 
throne a ship of five hundred tons was 9 
match for anything ; the liners of his grand- 
sons were vessels of from 1,500 to 1,600 tons. 
Their superiority in build and rigging was 
enormous. As the war ship therefore l]«came 
a special instrument, it was found impossible 
to improvise it out of a merchant snip any 
longer. Accordingly the number of royal 
ships had to be increased very rapidly. 
James I. loft only thirty-three; Charles raised 
the number to sixty-seven ; under the 
Commonwealth it rose to 150, and at tho 
Be volution it was 234. At one period since 
then it has reached upwards of 900. The 
beginning of the eighteenth century may bo 
considered as the period at which the navy 
became fully developed. 

Since then tho organisation of the navy has 
remained almost the same in form, though 
it has undergone ijinumerable modifications 
in points of detail. The administrative 
machinery, the rank and status of officers, 
the code of laws by which naval discipline 
was preserved, and the duties of the various 
branches of the service were fixed at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century; and 
though the changes in the construction and 
management of ships have been enormous, the 
attempt has constantly been made to adapt 
this organination to it, without departing from 
it in essentials. Great progress was made 
in shipbuilding and naval tactics in the eight- 
eenth century. In 1745 “ Hrst-rntes were or- 
dinarily ships of 2,000 tons; in the Amerioan 
War they were 2,100 ; and in 1808 there was 
a ship of 2,616. Tho results of the great 
war with France from 1793 to 1815 was that 
the navies of the chiel Continental states 
were almost annihilated, and that of England 
.obtained an enormous preponderance, dhreat 
improvements in the construction of Ihe vesseU 
were made after the close of the war ; and the 
British ships of the line reached their per- 
fection between the yeaxs 1820 and 1846. But 
in 1838 steam was applied to war vessels, and 
by tho time of the Crimean War many Eng- 
lish liners were fitted with auxiliary screws. 
Shortly afterwards .annour-plated ship) were 
introduced, and since then change has suc- 
ceeded change witli bewildering rapidity. 
Wooden ships of the line have** ^come 
quite obsolete, and during the last thirty 
years the English navy haa .been completely 
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'recanati^ticted, l^nd i^hipa of eia© far exceeding 
the latgeet^veedol of the past, and carrying 
ordhance . of enoi^jinous powers ]bav© been 
bul^lt. Thn old system of “rating*’ is still 
nominally kept up, and generally speaking the 
names, ranks, and duties are assigned to the 
fighting part of the service ; but each ship now 
carries a large number of engineers, artificers, 
and sciantifio officers. Of late years the Navy 
has been greatly strengthened and brought 
more into touch with the army. [ Admxiialty.3 

Derriek, Mite and Progress of the Royal tfavyt 
James, Natal History; Yonge, Hjst, of thM 
Navy; Brassey, Tfcs BritUk Navy; Sir W. L. 
Clowes, The Royal Navy. [D. H.] 

Vasir Jnnff was the second son of 
Nizam* ool-Moolk, on whose death (1749) he 
seized the royal treasure and the throne, and 
called in the aid of the English to resist the 
confederation formed against him by Dupleix 
to support Mozuffer Jung, the grandson of 
Nizam ool-Moolk. The alliance did not, how- 
ever, last long, and Nazir Jung was unable 
to cope with the intrigues of Dupleix. In 
1750 he was assassinated. 

Nechtau’s Uer^i The Battle of 
(May 20, 686), was fought between Brude, 
the Pictish king, and Ecgfrith of Northum- 
bria, his cousin, who had crossed the Forth to 
subdue iho Piets. The result of this battle 
was most important. The Piets at once 
shook off the Northumbrian yoke, and the 
Northumbrian ovorlordship itself came to an 
end. Nechitinsmere is the modern Dunnichen, 
about four miles south-east of Forfar. 

KTeck-verse, The. [Benefit of Clergy.] 

Nectan Uorbet {d. 481), King of 
the Piets, was banished to Ireland by 
his brother and predecessor, Talorgaii, on 
wliose death, however, he retuiTied. Ho is 
said to have founded the church of Abcmethy, 
and to have given his name to Drum-nechtan 
or Dunnichen in Forfarshire. 

XTectan {d. 732), son of Dcrili, succeeded 
his brother Brude as King of the Piets in 706. 
In 710 the king and nation wore persuaded by 
St. Boniface to conform to the lioman Church, 
and to adopt Homan usages instead of tho 
Columban. Tho Columhan clergy were con- 
sequently in 717 expelled, and driven into 
Dalriada; this had the effect of stirring 
into antagonism the latent hostility between 
the Scots and Piets. In 724 Nectan ab- 
dicated and entered a monastery, which, 
however, he subsequently left, and after a 
victory over Alpin, the reigning king at 
Scone, recoveroa his kingdom. He was 
very shortly afterwards defeated by Angus 
ItfacPergus. 

Nelsoil, Horatio, Yibcottnt (b, 1758, d, 
1805), was the son of the Hector of Bum- 
ham Thorpe in Norfolk. He went to 
school first at Norwich, and afterwards 
at North ‘Walsham. In ^1771 he went to i 


sea with bis uncle in the Raisonnahle, but 
soon returned, and was commissioned to the 
Triumph at Chatham. In 1773 his uncle’s 
influence obtained a place for him in Oaptain 
Phipps’s expedition to the Arctic Seas. It 
was at one time in great danger, but eventually 
returned safely. He was then ordered to 
the East Indies, where, after serving eighteen 
months, he was invaliaod homo. In 1777 he 
received his commission as second lieutenant 
of tho Lowestoffe, ordered to Jamaica. In tho 
West Indies he soon became noticeable for 
his bravery and application, and in December, 
1778, he was appointed to command the 
badger, from which he was transferred in the 
I following June as post-captain to the Jiin- 
; ehinbrook. In the spring of 1780 he was 
' appointed to command an expedition afainst 
f&n Juan and the isthmus of Nicaragua. Tho 
expedition ended in failure, not through an / 
fault of Nelson’s, but on account of the deadly 
nature of tho climate, against which only 380 
out of 1,800 men were proof. Nelson himself 
was so shattered by the exertions he had gone 
through that he had to go to England to recruit 
his health. In 1784 he was appointed to the 
Boreas bound for the West Indies, where ho 
found himself senior captain. In this position 
ho became involved in some troublesome 
disputes, and finally in a kw-suit, owing to 
his determination to enforce the Navigation 
Act. On the breaking out of the French 
War in 1793 ho was appointed, to the 
Agamemnon of sixty-four guns to proceed to 
tho Mediterranean. In 1796 Sir John Jervis 
took the command in the Mediterranean, and 
Nelson became at tho same time commodore. 
After various encounters with Spanish and 
French ships, he joined the main fleet off 
Cax)e St. Yincont, where, on Feb. 14, 1797, 
he took a conspicuous part in tho great 
battle, and contributed much to the victory. 
Nelson was now advanced to tho rank of 
rear-admiral, and commanded tho inner 
squadron at the blockade of Cddiz. In July 
he conducted a night attack on Santa Cruz, 
which failed through tho darkness; Nelson 
liimsclf lost his right arm. Early in the 
following year he rejoined Lord St. Yincent 
in the Vanguard, and was immediately 
despatched in command of a small squadron 
to watch the movements of the French fleet 
in tho Mediterranean. On Aug. 1 ho 
came in sight of them anchored in Aboukir 
Bay, near Alexandria. He at once attacked 
with such fury and skill that, after the battle 
had nigod all night, tho whole French fleet, 
with the exception of four ships, was either 
taken or destroyed. The victory was hailed 
with delight in England, and Nelson was 
created Baron Nelson, There was work for 
him next to do at Naples in tiyingto strengthen 
that kingdom to resist France. The French, 
however, succeeded in (^upying it with th‘i 
help of a republican section of the inhabitants. 
Nekon blockaded the coast, and a counter- 



rerolution seemed probable when, during bii 
absence, the officer left in diarge granted 
terms to the republicans. Nelson annulled 
these tenhs, and had Carracinlo, one of 
the republican leaders, tried by court-martial 
r -and executed with undue haste — an act 
^usually ascribed to Lady Hamilton’s in- 
^uenoe, but without sufficient reason. In 
1800 Nelson returned to .England, and in 
file following year he was sent as second in 
command under Sir Hyde Parker to the 
Baltic, and on April 2 bore the chief part in 
the bombardment of Copenhagen. Kelson wm 
made a viscount, and on the recall of Sir 
Hyde Parker was left in sole command. 
On his return to England he was at once 
appoin^d to a command extending from 
Orforffess to Beachy Head. He organised 
an attack on the flotilla lying at Boulogne, 
but the expedition failed in its immediate 
object, though it had the effect of terrifying 
the Ficneh. On the war breaking out afresh in 
1803 he was appointed to the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet, and took his station off 
Toulon. Frolh May, 1803, to August, 1805, 
Nelaonleft his ship only three times, so constant 
was his watch for an opportunity of engaging 
the enemy. But when the alliance of Spain and 
France was concluded Napoleon determined 
to carry out his long-intended invasion of 
England. The combined fleets put out of 
port. Nelson went in search of them, From 
January to April, 1805, he beat about the 
M^terranean; tten pursued them to the 
West Indies. Here they were in advance of 
him; and he was baffled by conflicting 
accounts of their movements. At length he^ 
followed them northwards, and on July 19* 
anchored off Gibraltar, hut could hear no 
tidings of them. Unrelentingly he resumed 
his search round the Bay of Biscay and the 
coast of Ireland, and returning, joined 
Admiral Cornwallis off Ushant on August 
16, where he received orders to proceed to 
Portsmouth. There he learnt that Admiral 
Calder had fallen in with them off Cape 
F^sterre on July 22, and that they had put 
into Yigo to refit. He again offered his 
services, which were eagerly accepted; and 
on Sept. 29 he was off Cadii. YiUoneuve 
hesitated to obey peremptory orders to put to 
sea ; but at length he ventured out, and on 
Oct. 21 gave Nelson his long-wished-for 
opportunity. The fleets met .off Trafalgar, 
and in the battle which ensu^ the French 
and Spanifdi fleets were uttel^ d^troyed. 
The victory was, however, only ^btai^d at the j 
cost of Nelson's life. \ 

Southey. Life of Nelson; Pettimw, Memoirs of 

Nelson; Nelson Despatches: Jamkh Hist.; 

Alison, EUt of Europe; mslian;.Xi/<s 

Ifglliiiiig is the supposed iituth^^ of the 
oolieotion of chronicles and genea^ies of 
very different da^e and value wj^ichm styled 
MktoHa JBriiontm. Many have 


agreed with MUtoh’s doscriptibn of him as 
a ‘‘very Mvial writer,’* and one recent 
author speaks of “ the stuff called Nenniuo.” 
Mx. Skene, however, Hm formed a higher 
opinion Of his value. 

Nennius has been published by the * Hist. 
Soc., and in the Jfon. Eist, Brit, Thera ii a 
tran^tion in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, Tbe 
heat account of him will he found m Mir. 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, vol. i. 

Nepanl. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century it was colonised by 
Bajpoots, and in the middle of the last 
century, a chief of the Goorkha tribe united 
all the small principalities and founded the 
military dynasty of Katmandoo. The at- 
tempts of the Nepaul princoa to extend their 
dominions north ended in a coUision with 
China, which resulted in their being « com- 
pelled to pay tribute. Foiled in the north, 
they turned south. Their greatest general, 
Ulmur Singh, who acted almost indepen- 
dently, carried their arms west beyond the 
Kalee to the Upper Sutlej, coming in contact 
with the rising power of Runjeet Singh. 
Not content with this, they pushed their 
encroachments to the British frontier and 
beyond, until their aggressions ended in the 
Goorkha War (q.v.), which effectually re- 
pressed their attempts in the south and west. 
The treaty which ended the war has never 
been violated, and the Goorkhas, instead of 
taking advantage of our exigencies in the 
Mutiny of 1857, sent a large force to assist 
in quelling it. The barren region which 
was the scene of the war has proved an 
invaluable acquisition. It has furnished sites 
for sanatoria at Simla, Mussooree, Landour, 
and Nynee-thal, where the rulers of British 
India can recruit their strength during the 
heat of summer. The distance between Cal- 
cutta and Simla is abridged by a railway, 
and to this beautiful place the Governor- 
General, the commander-in-chief, and the 
chief officials, fly during the intense heat of 
summer. 

NeutraHty may be either perfect or con- 
ventional, independent of, or affected by, 
treaty. Examples of conventional neutrality 
are afforded by the perpetual neutrality and 
inviolability of the Swiss cantons declared in 
1815, and by the neutrality of Belgium declared 
in 1 833. In some cases also neutrality has been 
^ahfied by a pre-existing alliance with one 
OT the belligerents. Thus, in the war between 
Russia and Sweden in 1788, Denmark, though 
supplying the Empress Catherine with certain 
aid, as arranged by previous treaty, was ^et 
held to he neutral. Such a limited neutrality, 
however, would scarcely be recojmised in these 
days. No hostilities are lawful on neutral 
territory, nor may troops pass trough such 
territory for the piloses of war. Within 
the limits of the maritime jurisdiction of a 
neutral state all captures are invalid, and 
every hdlig^tient is unlawful. In 1863 
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tbe GX«w of the American merchantman the 
Ohmptah mutinied, seized the ship, and de< 
claxed her a Confederate man-of-war. The 
United States government took the ship with 
three of the crow in British waters, but Mr. 
Seward considered the capture a violation of 
the law of nations, and delivered ship and 
men to the British authorities. Such viola- 
tion of territorkl right is a matter which 
lies between thb "neutral stkte and the captor. 
A neutral state 4^ bound not to afford any, 
kind of warlike help to either of two bellige- 
rents, and not to refuse to one what she grants 
to the other. Acting on these principles, 
Wa^ington, on^he outbreak of the European 
war of 1793, issued a proclamation of neutra- 
lity, with instructions to prevent the equipment 
of beBigerent vessels in uio ports of the United 
States. No legislative effort in this direction 
was made by Great Britain until the Foreign 
Enlistment Act of 1819, which followed the 
lines laid down in America. This Act was 
relaxed in 1835 in respect of troops levied to 
uphold tha claim of Queen Isabella to tho 
throno of Spain. During tho civil war in 
America, 1861 — 66, much dispute arose con- 
cerning our duty as a neutral. Many cruisers, 
such as the Alabama^ the Florida^ and the 
Shenandoah^' w&tQ built at Liverpool for the 
Confederate States, and were received in British 
ports. Theso ships did immense damage to 
the shipping and trade of the Federal States. 
Tho most famous of them, tho Alabama^ was 
built in Liverpool in 1862, received her crew 
from that port, and sailed thence to the Azores, 
where she put on board her armament, which 
had been sent out from Liverpool for that pur- 
pose. During the next two years sho took sixty- 
five vessels, before she was herself destroyed. 
As she and her follows left our ports without 
warlike equipment, the law was evaded rather 
than broken. Since, however, it was at least 
doubtful how far we had exercised due vigi- 
lance, we submitted to arbitration, and, in 
1872, were condemned to pay £3,000,000. 
[Geneva Award.] As rogarus the rights 
of neutrals in trading and carrying, primi- 
tive law allows the captufe of an enemy’s 
goods in any place save the territory of a 
neutral state; public ships, being reckoned as 
such territory, are nbt subject to visitation or 
capture of goods. This does not apply to 
private vessels. In respect of theso, however, 
primitive law has been modified by treaty in 
favour of the rule that free, or neutral ships, 
make the j^ods they carry free also. Treaties 
to this e&ct were made by Holland, a great 
trading and carrying country, with Spain in 
1660, with France in 1662, and again at the 
Peace of Ryswick in 1697. Though the maxim 
<‘free ships, free goods,” does not implv tho 
other maxim, enemy’s ships, enemy’s goods” 
(for the one is founded on the principle mwn 
while neutral goods, since they belong 
to a mend, should not be subject to capture). 


the '^aty of Utrecht in 171 3. The parties to 
the Armed Neutrality of the Baltic, in 1780, in- 
sisted on “free ships, free goods,” which was 
contory to British custom^ This rule has been 
established by the Declaration of Paris, made 
in 1866, with the exception of contraband of 
war, a term including such goods as are of 
" primary importance in war, together with such 
^ as are of doubtful use, as nav^ stores and coal, 
if they are rendered contrabrand by circum- 
stances. A neutral ship is subject to capture 
when carrying military persons or despatches, 
or contraband goods, when they belong to the 
owner of tho ship, or when fraud is practised. 
Tho ri^ht of neutrals to carry persons was in^ 
volved m the Trent affair (q. v.). In N^v., 1861, 
the Trent, a British mail steamer, was^topped 
by a United States ship, and two Conmderate 
commissioners, Messrs. Slidell and Mason, 
with their secretaries, were taken from her. 
Eiirl Russell declared that these persons were 
not contraband, and finally they wore delivered 
up to us, the question of their character being 
left unsettled. Neutral rights Hre further 
limited by blockade. Tho right to blockado 
by proclanuition was assorted by Bonaparte, 
when, in 1806, without a ship to enforce his 
decree, he declared the blockado of the British 
Isles, and the same assertion was involved in 
our retaliatory Orders in Council. It has now 
been settled by the Declaration of Paris that 
a blockado to bo binding on a neutral must bo 
I* effective.” These restraints on neutrals 
imply the belligerent right of search and 
capture, and a neutral ship resisting this right 
is thereby rendered subject to confiscation. 

Wheaton, International Law, ed. Dana, pp, 
412-S37. jj j 

ITeviUe, The Family op. Tho Nevilles 
were lords of Rahy from the early part of the 
thirteenth century. In 1397 Ralph do Neville 
of Raby was created Eaii of Westmorland. 
The title was forfeited in 1670. Ralph’s 
younger sons, Richard, William, and Edwaid, 
became respectively, through his marriage, 
Earl of Salisbury, Baron Faucemberg, and 
Abergavenny (with the titles of Despencer 
and Burghersh). Another son, George, 
was created liOrd Latimor. Richard, Earl 
of Salisbuiy, was the father of Richard, 
the famous Earl of Warwick (by marriago 
with Ann, sister and heiress of Henry Bean- 
champ, Earl and ultimately, Duke of Warwick), 
whose daughter, Isabel, manied George, Duka - 
of Chu’cnce, created Earl of Warwick and of 
Salisbury (1472). John Neville, a younger 
brother of tho “ King-maker,” was created . ^ • 
Marquis of Montagu (1470), and hie aoit^ - 
George, Duke of Bedford, in 1469. The lattm? 
was degraded from all his dignities in 1477, 
hut a descendant in the female line, Anthony 
Browmo, was created Viscount Montagu (1664). 
Returning to the generation next subsequent 
to Ralph, first Earl of Westmorland, Geor^ 
Lord Latimss’s. title leU into abeyance in 
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1677, while that of Edward, Lord Aberga- 
venny, still remains. It was raised to an 
earldom (with the viswunty of Neville of 
Birling in Kent) in 1784, and to a marquisf^ie 
(with the earldom of Lewes) in 1876. Between 
1598, however, and 1604 there was a dispute 
between the heir general and the heir male 
of the title, which ended in the latter holding 
only the barony of Abergavenny, while the 
former received that of Despencer. The son 
of’ the holder of the Despencer title was in 
1624 raised to the barony of Burghersh and 
earldom of Westmorland, and the title still 
remains with his descendants. 

ITeville^ Alexander {d. 1392), was elected 
Archbislfop of York in 1373, and on the tic- 
cession ^of Richard II. became one of his 
chief advisers. The barons wore determined 
to get rid of all the royal ministers, and in 
1388 Neville was impeached of treason. The 
Merciless Parliament declared him guilty 
of treason, and the Pope was induced to 
translate hjni to the see of St. Andrews, 
which act, as Sbotland acknowledged the rival 
Pope, was a mere mockery, Neville retired 
to Flanders, where he obtained a benefice, 
which he held till his death. 

Neville, George, Bishop of Exeter (d. 
1476), was the youngest son of the Earl of, 
Salisbury, and brother to Warwick, the 
“ King-maker.’* In 1456 he was made Bishop 
of Exeter, and on the tnumph of the Yorkists 
in 1460, received the Great Seal. In 1465 
ho was appointed Archbishop of York; but 
on the breaking out of a quarrel between the 
Earl of Warwick and the king in 1467, 
was deprived of the chancellorship. In 1470 
he joined his brothers in their restoration of 
Henry VI., by whom he was appointed Chan- 
cellor ; but after Edward’s victories at Barnet 
and Tewkesbury, his goods were seized and 
he himself was imprisoned for three years. 
He took no further part in public affairs, and 
died not long after his release. 

Neville’s Cross, The Battle op 
(Oct, 17, 1846), was fought near Durham, 
between an invading army of the Scotch, 

. under David II., the Steward and the Knight 
of Liddesdale, and the northern militia 
under Henry Percy and Ralph Neville. The 
Scotch were completely defeated, owing to 
their inability to cope with the English 
archers; David himself was Raptured, to- 
gether with many of the chi^ men in the 
Scottish army, and it is said that 16,000 men 
were slain. 

Nevis, one of the Leewaril Islands, was 
^ discovered by Columbus (1403), 'and ^Ionised 
W English settlers from St. Sitt’f '(1628). 

' The progress of the island made rapift strides 
until 1706. when a French in^sio]| carried 
off mort of the slaves; and Idr s^e time 
after tliis attack, the colonists '^d eoiisider- 
able difflctilty m supporting In 
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1871 Nevis joined the Federation of the 
Leeward Islands. Previous to this time the 
government was vested in a president, a 
council of seven members, and a representa- 
tive assembly of nine. 

New Bnmewick at first iormed part 
of Nova Scotia, and, like that country, was 
discovered first by Cabot in 1497. In 1639 
and 1672 it was partially colonised by the 
French, and was by them held as a fishing 
and hmiting station until 1760, when it' was 
taken by the British. Shortly afterwards 
English colonists began to arrive in large 
numbers, and the fisheries 'were found to be 
extremely valuable. In 1783 the country was 
still further colonised by a number of disbanded 
troops, who were sent from New En^and, 
and in the following year New BruhSwick 
was separated from Nova Scotia, and made 
an independent province, with a consti- 
tution similar to those of Nova Scotia and 
Canada. In 1837, in consequence of repre- 
sentations made to the home government, 
the entire control of taxation was vested in 
the legislative assembly. In 1 867, under, the 
British North American Act, Now Brunswick 
was incorpomted with other provinces under 
the title of the Dominion of Canada. Its 
government, which is now subject to the 
central authority at Ottawa, consists of a 
lieutenant-governor, an executive and a legis- 
lative assembly. The capital of New Bruns- 
wick is St. John’s, and its wealth is derived 
from fisheries, coal, and iron, besides other 
minerals, f Canada.] 

R. M. Martin, .British Colonies ; Creasy, The 

Imp. and Col. ConsU. of the Bntannic Empire ; 

Gesner, Brunsv:ick. 

New lEngland. [Colonies, American.] 

New Model was the name given to the 
army of the Parliament as new modelled in 
April, 1645. The term referred at first to the 
plan on which the army was reorganised, but 
soon came to signify the araiy itself. The 
Lords re j ected the first Self-denying Ordinance, 
because they did not know “ what shape the 
army would suddenly take.” The Commons 
produced a scheme for the reconstruction of 
the army on the following plan. The new 
force was to consist of 2°2,000 men, divided 
into 6,600 horse, 1,000 dragoons, and 14,400 
foot, the horse to be formed into eleven regi- 
«nents of 600 men each, the dragoons into tea 
companies of 100 men, and the foot into 
twelve regiments of 1,200 men each in ton 
companies. The aimy was to cost £44,955 a 
month, to be raised by assessment throughout 
the kingdom. On January 21 it was resolved 
that this force should be commanded by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, with Skippon as majtlr- 
general. The officers were to be nominated 
by the commander-in-chief, sul^ect to the 
approval of the tr/o Houses. Inis scheme, 
and these aptkiintment^ were confirmed by 
the House of Lor^ oql 1646, Tbe , 
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new army contained a large number of In- 
dependents, for Fairfax was empowered to 
dispense with the signature of the Covenant 
in the case of religious men. Several of its 
officers had risen from the ranks, and had 
originally filled very humble stations. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Pride and Hewson had been, 
the one a drayman and the other a cobbler. 
But the assertions made at the time by oppo- 
nents of the new scheme that most of . tho 
colonels were “tradesmen, brewers, tailors, 
goldsmiths, shoemakers, and the like,*’ were 
entirely untrue. Out of thirty-seven generals 
and colonels it is computed that twenty-one 
were commoners of good families, nine mem- 
bers of noble families, and only seven not 
gentlemen by birth. It deserves notice that 
a large number of these ofiicers wore Crom- 
wells kinsmen and connections. Clarendon 
in 1660 described the army thus founded as 
“ an army whoso sobriety and manners, whose 
courage and success, have made it famous and 
terxiblo all over the world.’* 

Markham, Life of Fairfax; Peacock, Army 
Lists of Cavaliers and Boundhejids. 

[C. H. F.] 

New RosSi The Battle of (June 5, 
1799), was fought during tho Irish liebellion 
between General Johnstone, with some 1,400 
men, and no less than 30,000 rebels, under 
Father Eoche and Bagonal Harvey. The 
rebels were at first successful, and reached 
even the market-place ; here, however, John- 
stone rallied his men, and,* charging with the 
bayonet, drove them out of the town with 
fearful carnage. The troops, enraged to 
frenzy, gave no quarter, and after eleven 
hours’ fighting, no less than 2,600 rebel 
corpses wore loft ois the field. This defeat 
prevented tho rebels from marching on 
X)ublin. 

New Soath Wales. [Australasia.] 

New Zealand, [Austkalasia.] 

ITewbtirgll, William of { b . 1135 ? d . 
1200 P), wrote a history covering the period 
1154 — 1198. It is particularly interesting 
from its anecdotes of distinguished persons. 
Tho writer’s stylo is clear and sedate, while 
his observations aie acute and sensible. All 
that is known of the author is that ho was an 
Augustinian canon. 

An ediHou of his work is published by the 
English Historical Society. 

Newburn^ Battle of (Aug. 28, 1640). 
At the opening of the second w^ar be- 
tween Cluirles I. and the Scots, Viscount 
Conway, with about 12,000 men, was 
charged to hold the line of the Tyne. 
Leaving two-thirds of his forces in Newcastle, 
Conway, with 3,000 foot and 1,600 horse, 
posted himself at th(> ford of Newbum, four 
miles above the town. There he threw up 
some, hasty entrenchments, but they were 
oommanded by the higher ground on the 
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of^sito bank, and, after a three hours’ 
cannonade, tho raw levies who defended them 
took to flight. The Scots now crossed the 
river, and after a couple of charges, routed 
the English cavalry. This defeat forced 
Conway to evacuate Newcastle, which the 
Scots occupied on the following day. 

Gardiner, Hist, of Eng., 1$0^1B42. 

Hfewbnry, The First Battle op (Sept. 

20, 1643), was fought during the Great )ie- 
bellion. Tho Earl of Essex raised the siego 
of Gloucester (Sept. 8), and managed to evade 

E uit during the first portion of his march 
to London. But Prince Eupert, with 
the royal (»valry, overtook him and delayed 
his progress, so tliat the king was enabled to 
occupy Newbury, and bar the road to London. 
Tho royal army was advantageously posted 
on a hill to the south of Newbury with its 
right resting on the river Kennct. Charles 
was resolved to maintain a defensive attitude, 
but the rash attack of some of his horse we- 
vented this resolution being earned out. The 
battle w’as decided by the Parliamentary 
infantry, led by Essex in person, who stormed 
the hill by sheer hard fighting. “ The trained 
bands of the city of London,” writes an officer 
present, “ endured tho chiefest heat of tho 
day, and had tho honour to win it.” “ They 
behaved themselves to wonder,” says Claren- 
don ; “ standing as a bulwark and rampait to 
defend tho rest.” The kin^ lost many noble- 
men and officers, including the Earl of 
Carnarvon, tho Earl of Sunderland, and Lord 
Falkland. Essex marched on to Beading, 
unopposed, the next morning. 

May, History of the Long Parliament ; Claren- 
don, Hist, of the Hehellion ; Forster, British 
Statetmen, vol. vi. 

Newbury, The Second Battle op (Oct. 
27, 1644). After the surrender of the Em:l of 
Essex in Cornwall (Sept., 1644), Charles 
marched back towards Oxfordshire. He 
found that the Parliament had united a new 
aniiy of about 16,000 men from the armies 
of Waller and Mamhesttr, and the remains 
of that of Essex. Tho king, with little more 
than 8,000 men, took up his position to the 
north of Ncwbiny between Shaw and Speen, 
with his front protected by tho river Lam- 
bonie, with Donnington Castle, and a house 
called Doleman’s House, serving as outwoika 
Hero the king was attacked on Oct. 27» On • 
tho king’s left, round Speen, theEoyalists lost.' : 
that village and several guns, but they held , 
their ground in the fields betwe-en Donning-* 
ton and Newbury. On the right, at Shaw/: ;^ 
tho earthworks round Doleman’s House 
were successfully defended, and the Parlia- 
mentary troops were repulsed with great 
loss. Nevertheless the loss of ground on tho 
left obliged the king to abandon his position, 
and ho withdrew the same night hy Don- 
nington Castle to Wallingford. Cromwell 
declared that this impMect victory might have 
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been turned into a decisive success hadiSie 
Earl of Manchester been willing. 1 showed 
lum evidently,” says OomweXL, **how this 
success might be obtained, and only desired 
leave with my own bri^de of horse to charge 
the king’s army in their retreat, leaving it to 
the earl’s choice if he thought proper to 
remain neutral with the rest of his forces. 
But he positively refused his consent.” So 
far did the inactivity of the Parliamentary 
ffUneral go, that the king was allowed twelve 
days later to return and remove his artillery 
and stores from Donnington. 

^ Ludlow, Memoirs; Oloreudon, Hist, of the 
Rebellion; Sir £. Walker, Historical Discourses; 
Simeon Ash, A True RelatioA of the Most Chief 
Occurrences at and since the Battle of Nevchury ; 
Warburton, Pi'inceBiipert; Manchester's Quarrel 
with Cromwell (Camden Soo.). j 


Nawcastla, Thomas Holles, Duke of 
(b, 1693, d, 1768), succeeded to his uncle’s 
property in 1711. He attached himself to the 
Whigs. On the accession of George I. he 
became lAa^Lieutenant of Middlesex, and 
was createoDuke of Newcastle in 1716. In 
that year he displayed ^roat zeal in suppress- 
ing the Jacobite rebelnon. He was made 
Lord Chamberlain, and sworn of the Privy 
Council. He followed Sunderland and Stan- 
hope when the schism took place in the Whig 
ministry, but on their deaths in 1720 he 
joined Townshend and Walpole. In 1724, on 
the dismissal of Carteret, he became Secretory 
of State. For many years he continued 
to be a follower of Walpole. At length, in 
1737, seeing that Walpole was deprived of the 
friendship of Queen Caroline, and that tl\e 
king was opposed to his peace policy, New- 
castle began to intrigue a^inst him. The 
king was encouraged in his wish for war; 
angry despatches were sent to the English 
amba^dor in Spain. Walpole’s appointment 
of Lord Hervey as Lord Privy fifal further 
alienated him. In 1742 his intrigues were 
successful; Walpole resigned. Wilmington 
was made premier, and on his death (1743) 
Newcastle’s brother, Henry Pelham, became 
leader of the ministry. All opposition in 
Parliament had ceased, but the Pelhams were 
jesdous of Carteret, They brought matters to 
a crisis by demanding the admission of Pitt 
and Chesterfield to the cabinet. The king re- 
fused, and they resigned. Cafteret was com- 
missioned to form a miaiatry^: but he failed, 
and the Pelhams returned to p0wer. In 1747 
Newcastle succeeded in gettingfrid of Chester- 
field. Contrary to the wish ofmenry Pelham, 
he still promoted the war« Chesterfield, 
. finding his peace policy disregarded, resigned. 
Shortly afterwaw Newcastfe (11[48) con- 
cluded the Peace of Aix-la*Chapielle. In 
1751 an estrangement took^jilace between 
the two brothem. On. the :deat^ of Pel- 
ham, Newcastle took his broth^’s pdace 
us head of the Treasury. Ha wa^ at a loss 
for a leader in the ;^omas 


Bobinson, a weak inan, was appointed to lead 
the House. Pitt and Fpx contrived to 
torment him,, but Fox making terms with 
Newcastle, he contrived to get through the 
year.' It was evident that war was at hand. 
Newcastle was quite inca^ble. He ^ve con- 
tradictory orders to the English adnurals,and 
on the failure of Admiral Byng the popular out^ 
cry a^inst him was so ^at that he was com- 
pelled to resign ( 1756). He immediately began 
to intrigue for office. On the failure of Pitt’s 
administration, a complicated series of nego- 
tiations ensued. Dunng eleven weeks there 
was no Parliament. For a brief period Lord 
Waldegrave attempted to form a ministry. 
At len^h Pitt and Newcastle came to terms, 
and that strong government so gloriously 
known as Pitt’s ministry was formed. “Mr. 
Pitt,” said Horace Walpole, “ does everything ; 
the duke gives everythmg.” On the death of 
George II., Newca^le sent abject messages to 
Bute, ofiering to serve not only with him but 
under him. But patronage and the manage- 
ment of elections were taken out of his hands. 
In 1761 ho deserted Pitt, and spoke against 
the Spanirii War. But his position was un- 
tenable, and in 1762 ho resigned. In 1763 
he was dismissed from his lord-lieutenancy 
for censuring the terms of the peace. In 1765 
he received the Privy Seal in Bockingham’s 
administration. In 1768 he died, intriguing 
to the last. “His peculiarities,” says liOra 
Stanhope, “were so glaring and ridiculous 
that the most careless glance could not mis- 
take, nor tho most bitter enmity exaggerate 
them. Extremely timorous, and moved to 
tears on the slightest occasions, he abounded 
in childish caresses and empty protestations. 
Fretful and peevish with ms dependants, 
always distrusting hiS friends, and always 
ready to betray them, he lived in a continual 
turmoil of harassing affairs, vexatious oppo- 
sition, and burning jealousies. What chiefly 
maintained him in power was his court-craft, 
his indefatigable perseverance, his devoting 
every energy of his mind to discover and 
attach himself to the winning side.” 

Horace Walpole; Smollett, Hist, of Eng.; 
Stanhope, Hist, of Eng.; Macaulay, Essay on 
Chatham ; Lecky, Hist, of the Eighteenth Century ; 
Coxe, Peiham, 

I 

Newcastle, William Catshdish, Duke 
OF (b. 1592, 1676), son of CharWCav^ndish 

and Katherine, Lady Ogle, was created suc- 
j cessively Baron Ogle (1620), Earl of Newcastle 

0 , Marquis of Newcastle (1643), and 
of Newcastle (1664). He took up arms 
for the king during the CKvil War, and seized 
Newcastle, thus securing for Charles the com- 
munication he needed with the Ckintinent 
At the close of 1642 he marched, into Yark- 
shire, recovered York, defeating after a six 
months’ campaign the army of Lord Fairfax, 
and forcing nim to take refuge in Hull. But 
the siege of Hull was unsuccessful (Sept. 2^ 
Oct. 27), and in ^ next canq^gn the 
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adyaase of the Scots, and their junotion 
with Fair(^x, forced him to shut himself up 
in York. The city was relieved by Prince 
Bupert, who, against the advice of the Marquis 
of l^ewcastle, gave battle at Marston Moor 
(July 2, 1644). After this defeat the marquis 
took ship at Scarborough, and retired to the 
Continent, where he lived until the Restora- 
tion. At Paris he married, in 164j5, Margaret 
Lucas, celebrated for her learning and eccen- 
tricity, and author of a life of her husband. 
She estimates the losses sustained by the 
duke in consequence of his loyalty, and his 
services to the king, at £940,000. As com- 
pensation for these losses he was, in 1664, 
made Duke of Newcastle. Clarendon describes 
the duke as ** a very fine gentleman,” active 
and full of courage,” ** amorous in poetry and 
music,” but “ the substantial part, and fatigue 
of a mneral, he did not in any degree under- 
stand, nor could submit to.” 

Life of the Duke of NevucaetUt by Margaret, 
Du<me8S of Newcastle ; Clarendon, Hist of the 
J^bellioa ; Warwick, Memoirs ; Markham, Life of 
Fairfax, 

XTewfoimdlaild is an island at the 
entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It was 
discovered and cplonised at a very early period 
by the Norwegians, and rediscovered by Cabot 
in 1497. Its valuable fisheries made it the 
resort of traders of all nations, and although 
always claimed by the English, since the 
attempt to colonise it by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert in 1683, it was not until the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713 that it was finally created 
a crown colony. In 1583 Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert headed an expedition to New- 
foundland, and two years later Sir Francis 
Drake claimed the island in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1623 a colony was 
established in the south of the island by 
Lord Baltimore and another by Lord Falk- 
land, in 1635. Throughout the seventeenth 
century quarrels were continually taking 
place between the English and French fishing 
companies ; and when the island was finally 
surrendered to England in 1713, the right of 
catching and drying fish was reserved by the 
French on pwt of the coast. The Treaty of 
Versailles, 1783, so modified this privil^e as 
to include the wlfole west coast. These 
rights were so used by the French as 
to check British settlement on the coast 
in question and in its neighbourhood, but 
in 1904 an Anglo-French agreement was 
signed by which Franco renounced her 
exclusive rights of fishery. In 1724 
Newfoundland was Bejparated from Nova 
Scotia and made a distinct province, with a 
governor. In 1762 Newfoundland was a^in 
attacked by the French, but tho towns t^en 
by them were restored by the Treaty of 
Paris in the following year. Up to 1882 the 
country was govern^ by a system of local 
jurisprudence, but in that year a constitution 
I was gnuitedi and it| ropi^uti^tlve h6w of 




asJ&nbly established. Responsible govern- 
ment was established in 1856. It luM a 
governor appointed by the crown, an exe- 
cutive conncu (not exceeding nine members), 
a legislative council (not exceeding eighteen 
members), and a house of assembly of thirty- 
six elected by household suffrage. It was 
made a bishopric in 1839. Newfoundland is 
now the only part of British North America 
not incorporated in the Dominion of Oana^ 
Attached to it is a portion of Labrador. 

B Bnjtonntc Empire; E. M. MarUii, 

British Colonxee; Prowse, History of NewfoundlanS! 

lHewport, The Treaty op (1648). In spite 
of the vote that no more addresses should be 
made to the king ^Jan. 15, 1648), the Pres- 
byterian majority m Parliament seized the 
opportunity of the second Civil War to open 
fresh negotiations. On July 3 the resolutions of 
January were rescinded, and it was agreed 
(July 28) that efforts should be made to enter 
into a general and open treaty with Charles, mild 
that tho place of negotiation should^ Newport 
in the Isle of Wight (Aug. 10). The Parlia- 
mentary commissioners, five lords and ten com- 
moners, arrived in tho island on Sept. 15, and 
tho negotiations began three days later. The 
negotiations continued till Nov. 27, as the 
king argued every point,* and delayed to give 
decided answers in the hopes of escaping, or 
being freed by help from France or Ireland. 

He offered to consent to the establishment 
of Pi'esbyterianism for three years, but would 
not agree to tho abolition of bishops. His 
answers on tho Church question, and tha 
question of the “delinquents,” were both voted 
unsatisfactory (Oct. 26—30). Nevertheless, 
on Dec. 5 the House of Commons, by 129 to 
83 voices, voted “ that tho answers of the Iring 
to the propositions of both Houses are a gsouna 
for tho House to proceed upon for the settle- 
ment of the peace of the kingdom.” 

Newtown Barry, in Wexford, June 1, 
1798, was the scene of a rebel defeat by 
Colonel Lestrange, 

Newtown Butler, Tub Battle of 

(Aug. 2, 1689), was a victory gained by the/ 
defenders of Enniskillen over the Irish ad- 
herents of James II. 

Nigeria. The River Niger had been 
partly explored by Mungo Park in 1805, and 
subseq uently by n umerous British expeditioes, 
with a view of opening it up to trade. LitUe 
had, however, been effected in this latter ^ 
respect before 1879, when all the British trade . 
interests on the Niger were combined, krg^y 
through the influence of an officer in 
Royal Engineers, Mr. Goldie Taubman 
(afterwards Sir George Taubman Goldie), 
into the United African Company. Tha 
corporation f^terwards the National Afrioan 
Company) bought out two unsuccessful 
I French companies, and succeeded, through 
I the activity of Mr. Joseph Thomson, in 
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forestalling the. Germans by concluding 
treaties with thb Sultans of Sokoto and 
Qando in IHS6, In July, 1886, the commny 
received a royal charter as the Koyal iNiger 
Company. Under the authority of the 
British crown, it administered a re^n 
about 400,000 square miles in extent, ^e 
Compan}' raised revenue by customs duties, 
had a military force of its own, and prac- 
tically monopolised the trade of the territories 
subject to it. Early in 1897 the company 
undertook expeditions tending to relieve the 
leading Hausa states of the Fulah oppressors, 
and in November it was announced that the 
Britidii government intended to throw open 
the territories of the company to traders 
generally. Benin was annexed in 1897, and 
we Aro Expedition of 1901-2 opened up 
fresh temtory. On Jan. 1, 1900, the Boyal 
Niger Company surrendered its charter, when 
its territories were transferred to imperial, 
administration. Nigeria comprises the pro- 
tectorate of Northern Nigeria, with an area 
of 256,400«< square miles, and the pro- 
tectorate of l^uthem Nigeria, which in 
1906 '‘was made to oompnse the old pro- 
tectorates of Lagos and Southern Nigeria, 
with an area of 77,200 square miles. 

J. S. Keltie, Partition of Africa. 

VUe, The Battle of the (or Battle of 
Aboukib Bay), was fought Aug. 1, 1798, 
Nelson, who had followed and passed the 
French fleet which convoj^ed Bonaparte’s 
army to Egypt, had arrived at Alexandria 
•two days before the French squadron. Not 
finding them there he set sail immediately 
for Candia, and spent the next four weeks 
searching the Mediterranean for them. On 
Aug. 1 his fleet came in sight of that of the 
French, under Admiral Brueys, which was 
lying off Alexandria. The English advanced 
to the attack sailing in two lines, one of 
which passed between the French and the 
i^ore, while the other, led hv Nelson in the 
Vanguard^ anchored outside uie French line, 
the nine first vessels of which were thus 
taken between two fires. The action began 
about half-past six in the afternoon, and 
before nine five of the French ships had 
struck, or were rendered helpless. Shortly 
aher this the gigantic OrUnt jeaught fire and 
blew up. The ^ttle continu^ tiU midnight, 
by which time nearly all tli^ French ships ^ 
were too shattered to replyf At daybreak 
it was seen that the who]^ French line, 
with the exception of twb ships which 
’ cut their cables and stood ^nt to sea, had 
either sunk or stinick thei# colours. The 
effects of the. battle were Irer^r important. 

1 9 ^parte’B army was entir^y is^fiated, and 
&e ultimate failure of the Egyptian expedi- 
tjbn ensitred. ^ 

Nelson 11* 49 Jktoss, Navd 

Sikof^: Soathsy, Lify ^ mStnin; |LUSoil, Hia, 
pfMwrop*tiv.m,i9q. a 


Vi«i !PniUl was a name given to a Vffit 
first issued in 1286, by which the juries em- 
panelled in any or^nary civil cause were to 
be presented by the sheriff at .Westhfiniter 
on a certain day, unless before that day (nisi 
prim) the justices of assise came into the 
county, in which case the trial was to'he 
before the justices, and not at Westminster. 

Nivelle^ The Passage of the (Nov. 
10, 1813), was one of the great successes of 
the closing period of the Peninsular War. 
The river was strongly defended by Soult, 
hut Wellington found a weak point in his 
defences, and introduced through it the light 
division into the heart of the French position. 
This mistake of Soult’s resulted in his com- 
plete defeat, after a long and severe struggle. 
Soon after, Soult withdrew to Bayonne. 
The loss of the allies was heavy, but small 
compared with that of the French, who, in 
addition to 4,300 men, abandoned fifty-one 
guns and all the field magazines at St. Jean 
de Luz and Espelcttc. 

Napier, Peninsular War; Clinton, Peninsular 
War ; Wellington Despatches. 

Nizanif The. On the break-up of the 
Mogul Empire the Nizam-ub-Moolk, Viceroy of 
the Deccan and feudal lord of tho Carnatic, 
became almost independent of the court of 
DelhL He was the ruler of a vast territory 
between the Kistna and tho Nerbudda, witn 
36,000,000 inhabitants. On his death (1749) 
a struggle for the throne arose between 
Nazir Jung, his son, and Mozuffer Jung, 
his grandson, tho former being supported 
by tho English,' the latter by the French. 
The deaths of Nazir and Mozuffer, the one 
by treachery, tho other in battle (1760), 
made way for Salahut Jung and Nizam Ali, 
brothers of Nazir Jung. The former suc- 
ceeded to Mozuffer, the latter, out of hatred 
towards Bussy, became the English candidate 
against hia brother. Nizam Ali {d. 1808) 
eventually captured and murdered Salahut, 
and obtained the chief power in the Deccan. 
In 1766—66 the English obtained from him 
the Northera Circars, which had been granted 
to the Company by the Emperor. In 1 786 — 87 
he became engaged in war with Tippoo in 
alliance with the Mahrattas, in which he was 
not very successful. The feebleness of the 
Nizam, and his hatred and fear of Tippoo, 
‘ . made him very eager to join the Triple Alliance 
of 1 790, but his fear of the Mahrattas, who 
had claims of choute on lum, induced him 
to try and^get a guaran^e against the latter. 
This, however, was refused. His services 
during the war were not of much value, but 
in spite of this he gained a large accession of 
territory by the Tregty of Seringapatam. In 
1794, seeing a Mahratta war was inevitable, 
he endeavoured to get English help, which 
was refused by Sir John Shore. Deserted by 
the English, he wes beaten in the Kurdlah 
eampaign. M hands of a 




French: officer, Ba^ond, who organised a 
disciplined corps, which was at first intended 
as a protection a^inst the Mahrattas, but 
eventually absorbed the whole power of the 
country, so that the Nizam himself became 
alarmed, and accepted with alacrity Lord 
Wellesley's proTOsal to disband them, and 
renew the BngUsh alliance. The treaty of 
1798 stipulated that the corps of British 
troops in the Nizam*s pay would be aug> 
mented to 6,000 with a proper complement of 
artillery, on condition that a provision of 
twenty-four lacs of rupees a year should be 
made for their support. In 1800, fearing 
the rapacity of the Mahruttas, the Nizam 
proposed that the subsidiary force should 
be augmented, and that territory should 
be substituted for the subsidy in money; 
a treaty was therefore concluded by which 
the districts the Nizam had obtained from 
Mysore (1793—99) should bo ceded as a com- 
mutation for subsidy, and that the English 
in return should guarantee the defence of his 
kingdom against all enemies. Thus Nizam 
•Ali's long reign ended in making the 
Hyderabad State completely dependent on 
the English. In consequence, the Ilydembad 
State has survived the wreck of the other 
native principalities, and exists still as a 
dependent protected State. 

No Addresses, Vote of. In December, 
1647, after the king’s flight to the Isle of 
Wight, the Parliament summed up their 
demands in four bills. The .king on Dec. 28 
declined to assent to these bills, having on 
the 26th come to an airangement with tho 
Scots. On the king’s refusal the House of 
Commons resolved, by a majority of 141 to 
92, that no further addresses should bo 
made to the king by that House ; that no 
addresses or ^applications to him by any 
person whatsoever should be made without 
leave of the Houses under the penalties of 
high treason ; that no messages from tho king 
should bo received, and that no one should 
presume to bring or carry such messages (Jan. 
3, 1648). ITio Lords agreed to those resolu- 
tions with only two dissentients (Warwick and 
Manchester) out of sixteen present (Jan. 15). 

Nominees, Ths Assembly of, is the 
name given by some historians to the Parlia- 
ment which met in 1653, and is generally 
known as “ Barebones’ Parliament.” 

Non-Compoimders, The, who gained 
their name about 1692, were a section of the 
Jacobite party who were willing to aid in 
the restorotion of James II, without imposing 
any conditions on him whatever. They con- 
sisted chieiy of Roman Catholics, with some 
Protestant Noiyurors, such as Kettlew^U 
and Hickes. They were all-powerful in 
the court of St. Germains during the 
years that followed the Revolution, and 
their leader, Melfort, ruled the coun<^ of 
Jiunea. We .toij ^i«tusted by 


the !^coQd Declaration wliich James issued 
in 1693 by tho advice of Middleton, the leader 
of the Compounders. On the dismissal of 
his rival, Melfort and his party guided tho 
Jacobite councils abroad. As the parties 
ceased after some years to come into collision, 
the title was gradually dropped. 

Nonconformists is a name generally 
given to all Protestants who refuse to conform 
to tho doctrine, discipline, or worship imposed 
by law on tho Church of England, and who 
havo organised religious associations of their 
own on a different basis. The medijwval 
Chui*ch system, more intolerant of schism 
than even of heresy, was incompatible with 
the existence of Nonconformity. The Re- 
formation necessarily gave scope for freedom 
of discussion and difference of opinion. At 
the a‘.‘CCS8ion of Queen Elizabeth tho consti- 
tution of the English Church was definitely 
settled. The followers of tho Continental 
Reformers found much in the Reformed Church 
to which they took very strong exception. 
[Pchitans.] But tho early Puritans wore 
discontented Conformists, and not Noncon- 
formists. The laxness of tho ecclesiastical 
administration during tho early part of tho 
reign of Queen Elizabeth allowed many who 
objected decidedly to the Act of Uniformity to 
retain their cures without really carrying out 
tho Act. Even Cartwright, who attempted 
to superimpose a prosbyterial organisation 
on tho existing ecclesiastical system, was 
in full communion with the Church. The 
attempt to enforce discipline which was 
marked by tho publication of Parker’s Ad- 
vertisements in 1566 was followed by the 
first definite secession. Thirty-seven out of 
one hundred and forty beneficed clergy in 
London were driven from their euros for 
refusing to wear the surplice. Two deans and 
many country clergy were similarly deprived. 
Despite the exhortations of Knox, Beza, and 
Bullingcr, a largo number of those ** assembled 
as they had opportunity, in private liouses 
,'ind elsewhere, to worship God in a manner 
which might not offend against the light of 
their consciences.” Others took refuge in 
Holland. Those who remained in England 
formed 8(q>aratc congTcgatious of the Inde- 
pendent type. From their leader, Robert 
Brown, they received the name of Brownists. 
From another leader they were called the 
Barrowists. [Indei'Endents.] They re- 
mained the only important Nonconforming 
body for nearly a century. Practically the 
only other Nonconformists were the Ana- v 
baptists. Stray foreign members of this re- ■ 
volutionary sect had atoned for their opiniona ; 
at tho stake between tho reig;n8 of Henry 
VII I . and James I. But neither they nor the 
Family of Love, a mystical branch of the 
same communion, were' at all numerous. 
The constant emlmtion, especially of tho 
Independents, to New England, kept down 
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their numbers; yet it is remarkabl|i»^ that) 
despite the constwt irritation to ^hich they 
were subjected, but lew of the Puritans 
seceded. Down to the Civil War, they con- 
‘ tinued) as a whole, members of the Church ; 

and, though the high monarchist doctrines of 
. the CaroHne bishops and the need of the 
Scottish alliance forced the bulk of the 
Parliamentary leaders to accept Presbytery, 
the Book of Discipline, and the General 
Assembly, the flux of opinion during the whole 
of the period of the Civil War maxes it hard 
to draw the line between Conformist and 
Nonconformist. Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists, along with the old clergy who 
accepted the ** Engagements,^* could be Con- 
formists under the Established Church of 
^ Cromwell; while Quakers, Fifth Monarchists, 
and rigid Anglicans were united in a Non- 
conformity that was hardly tolerated. The 
Restoration destroyed a system which the 
historian of Puritanism admits ‘^to have 
never been to the satisfaction of any body of 
Chiistians.” The Act of Uniformity (May 17, 
1662) imposed on all the beneficed clergy 
the auty of reading publicly the amended 
Book of Common Prayer, and of declaring 
their unfeigned assent to everything con- 
tained in it ; to receive episcopal ordina- 
tion if they had it not already;^ and to 
abjure the Covenant. Nearly two thousand 
ministers gave up their cures rather than 
submit to such conditions. With their 
secession the history of Nonconformity in 
England really begins. Despite the series of 
stringent statutes by which Clarendon and 
the High Church Parliament made Npn- 
conformity penal, the chidt Dissenting 
Churches now received their organisation. 
The older bodies, the Independents and 
Baptists, simply returned wiw augmented 
membership to their former condition. A 
powerful Preebj-terian Church was added to 
the Nonconforming bodies, which included 
not only the zealots of the Covenant, but 
liberal Low Churchmen like Baxter, whom 
a conciliatory policy would have easily re- 
tained. The swarm of minor sects which the 
religious anarchy of the . Commonwealth had 
created stiU continued. The Quakers were 
the most important of these who did not 
ultimately become extinct. . A few Socinian 
congregations had already been established, 
despite the ban of all partioh, alike. « 

In 1662 the Corporation |hct deprived the 
Dissenters of some of their ^t valued rights 
as citizens. In 1664 the first Uonventicle 
, Act made the meeting of Noliconformists 
lor religious worship an ofl^ce punishable, 
the first time by fine aid imprisonment, 

' far the third by slaverjl in t& Axherican 
. pbntaiionB. In 1665 the Mvli MiB Act strove 
! to make it impossible fo| Nodponforming 
ndJDiiim to earn a livii^, bajid for them 
, to ei^pe hoingaent to gaol, pn %76fhe Test 
Act a sacrament^ 
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officials, which most Nonconformists could 
not conscientiously take. Still, even in 
this black period, when the gaols wexe full 
of mem like Baxter and Btm 3 ran, traces of 
more liberal feeling, such as Bh^op Wilkinses 
abortive attempts at comprehension, were not 
wanting. The politic attempt of the crown 
to unite the Nonconformists with the Catholics 
against the Church— whidi marked the various 
Declarations of Indulgence— sigxuQly fidled. 
Nearly successful with the Exclusion Bill, 
the Nonconformists— this time in aUiance 
with the whole Church party — signally 
triumphed in the Revolution of 1688. Them 
^riod of direct persecution was now over. 
Ihe Comprehension Bill indeed, which was 
to do justice to the descendants of the ejected 
of 1662, was a failure. But the Toleration Act 
gave ^^ease to scrupulous consciences” by 
blowing those who took new oaths of aUe- 
giance and supremacy, and a declaration 
against popery, to wor^p freely after their 
own manner, and exempted them from the 
penalties for absenting themselves from church, 
and holding illegal conventicles, and even per.- 
mitted Quakers to affirm instead of sweanng. 
But meetings were to be held with open 
doors, ministers were to approve the thirty- 
six out of the Thirty -nine Articles which con- 
cerned doctrine, and Papists and Socinians 
were excluded from the Act. This imperfect 
measure of toleration, in conjunction with the 
practice of occasional conformity, which opened 
up municipal and other offices, were at the time 
enough for practical purposes. The attempts 
of the High Churchmen under Anne to 're- 
voke its benefits were not successful. The 
Schism Act, and the Act against Occasional 
Conformity, were with difficulty passed. But on 
the accession of George I. began the long; reign 
of liatitudiuarian Low Churchmanship that 
saw in the Nonconformist a strong support of 
the Whig party. Though Walpole refused 
to stir up High Church hostility by repealing 
the Acts of Charles II., it became the custom 
from the accession of George II. to pass an 
annual Act of Indemnity to those who had 
broken the Test and Corporation Acts, which 
made them partially inoperative. In 1718 
the repeal of the Occasional Conformity and 
Schism Acts, and failuii3 to repeal parts of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, marks the epirit 
of the compromise. In 1727 the Presbyterians, 
Independents, and Baptists were loosety or- 
ganised into a body known as the Three 
Denominations, which enjoyed some 1^1 
r^ognition and exceptional privileges. But 
the general decay of rlligious fervour which 
marked the eighteenth century fully affected 
the Nonconformists. The P^b^terians 
gradually drifted into XJnitarianmm doc- 
trine, and almost into Congro^tionalism 
in organisation. Nearly aU mismonary fei- 
vour had abated when the W'esleyan move- 
ment arose during the reign of George IIL 
The ecderiasHoal o<^ 
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tbeoi^ of Weale^ ret^ided his influence upon 
ihe l^noonfomist libdies for a long time; 
and it was not till after his 'death &at the 
** people called Methodists” could be r^rded 
as distinct from the Church from which they 
sprang. ^The iiifluenoe of Whitefield was 
perhaps more direct. But before the end of 
£e centuiT the itvangelical movement had 

The increased interest in religious matters, 
and the spread of the habit of churchgoing 
Urgely increased the numbers of all the 
gTMt religious bodies ; bT process which was 
continued during the nineteenth century. 
Another remarkable feature of the religious 
history of ^e eighteenth century was tho vast 
growth of Nonconformity in Wales, not only 
through the Methodist movement, which de> 
veloped independently the similar movement in 
England, but also through the enormous in- 
crease of the older Nonconformist communions 
in that countiy. The growth of a strong body of 
Presbyterian Nonconformists from tho Church 
of Scotland, as the result of a series of schisms 
on the question of church patronage, must 
also he mentioned. In Irelemd alone, where 
the two 'Protestant denominations — ^tho Irish 
Church and the Presbyterians — correspond 
roughly to the English and Scotch settlers, 
was there a comparatively slight development 
of Nonconformity. 

Side by side with the numerical increase of 
Nonconformity, a series of remedial laws 
gradually removed the disabilities and in- 
equalities which still attended' Dissent, even 
after tho days of the Toleration Act. In 
1779 the subscription imposed by the Tolera- 
tion Act on the Dissenting clergy was 
abolished. In 1792 tho Scottish Episco- 
palians were relieved from the severe rcsti'ainta 
in which their disloyalty had involved them. 
But Fox’s attempt to relieve the Unitarians 
in the same year failed. At last, in 1828, 
tho Test and Corporation Acts were repealed. 
The Dissenters’ Marriage Act of 1836 allowed 
the solemnisation of Nonconformist marriages 
in their own chapels. In 1868, after a long 
agitation, compubory Church rates were 
abolished. In 1869 the Irish Church was 
disestablished. In 1870 the University Tests 
Acts opened to the *wholo nation the old 
universities. In 1880 the Burials Act allowed 
Nonconformist burials in the parish church- 
ymnls. It was only after so Iona: a series of 
struggles that the religious libei^ies of the 
Nonconformists were Anally established, 
[PuKiTANs ; Methodists, &c,] 


Neal, History o/ iJte Puritans ; Calamy, Non 
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VOM-Jliromi, The, comprised a consider^ 
able minority of the clergy of the Church of 
Englwd who refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to William and Mary at the Bevo- 
lution. They were about four hundred in 
number, and included the Primate Bancroft, 
and four others of the “Seven Bishops,” Keii, 
of Bath and Wells, White, of Peterborough, 
Lloyd, of St. Asaph, Turner, of Ely, and 
several eminent divmes, of whom Jeromy Col- 
lier and Charles Leslie were perhaps the most 
celebrated. They based their objections on 
the doctrine of non-resistance, maintaining 
that by the “ powers that be ” St. Paul meant 
the powers that “ought to be;” but their 
writings were more numerous than solid, and 
Dr. Johnson entertained no unfounded con- 
tempt for their reasoning jKJwers. Very few ^ 
of the laity followed thorn, as the Protestant 
Jacobites were not required to take the oath of 
allegiance as a qualification for attending di- 
vine service, and, being in the position of shep- 
herds without sheep, the non- j uiing clergy sank 
into idle habits, or took to secular professions. 

In 1690 tho issue of a form of prayer and 
humiliation by the Jacobite press, at a time 
when a French invasion was daily expected, 
aroused the utmost indignatiou against the 
non-juring bishops, but they issued a reply 
solemnly denying any knowledge of the pub- 
lication. In the following year, after Bishop 
Burnet had made an ineffectual attomiit to 
conciliate them on dangerously liberal terms, 
the sees of those bishops were filled up, San^ 
croft being superseded by Tillotson. The 
ex-Primate, who bore his deprivation with 
far less dignity than Bishop Ken, thereupon 
drew up a list of divines which he sent to 
James with a request that two might be 
nominated to keep up the succession. Jamas 
chose Hickes and Wagstaffe. This hierarchy 
at first caused some alarm to the government, 
especially when the Non-jurors were found to 
be implicated in the various Jacobite con- 
spiracies, and they suffered considerably both 
after 1715 and 1745. Soon , however, schisms 
broke out within the little body, some having 
leanings towards the Greek Church, some 
towards Rome, others being rigidly orthodox in 
their Anglicanism. By 1720 the communion 
had broken into two main sections, of whidi 
that headed by Spinkes dissented only on tho 
question of the oaths and prayers for the reign- 
ing sovereign, while Collier introduced a fitw 
communion office of Roman Catholic tendencies.. 
There were also minor divisions. Neverthe-' f * 
less the Non-jurors, who counted among their •'2;; 
numbers William Law, the author of 
Serious Call, and Carte the historian, were ! 
not finally extinguished until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Gordon, the last 
bishop of the regular body, dyi^ in 1779, 
and Borthc, tho last of thel^^paratists, in 1805. 
Thei-e were also Presbj'terian Non- jurors in 
Scotland. These declined to a^nowlcdge 
William and Mary, first because they were 



not ol their covenant, secondly*, because they 
had spared King James. Calling themselves 
the Reformed Presbytery, they continued to 
thunder against William and his successors ; 
and, though they split up into factions, there 
^was still m 1780 a considerable number who 
resolutely declined to own ttie government by 
paying taxes or accepting municipal offices. 
At length they became so few as to be unable 
to keep up meeting-houses, and were called 
Non-hearers. [Jacobites; Sancroft.] 

Lathbu^, Hint, of the Non-Jurure; Macaulay, 
iii., ch. xiv. and xvi. ; and iv., ob. xvil. ; and 
Lecky, i., ch. i. , [L. C. S.] 

Norfolk, Peerage of. [Howard, Family 

OF.] 

Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
(d, 1400), was the son of John Mowbray and 
Elizabeth, granddaughter and heiress of 
Thomas of Brothertoii, Earl of Norfolk. He 
was created Earl of Nottingham in 1383, and 
Earl Marshal in 1386. He was one of the 
Lords Appellant of 1387, but afterwards joined 
the king and helped to execute his father-in- 
law, the Earl of Arundel. He was Governor 
of Calais, and to his charge Gloucester was 
ontrusted in 1397, where he died, probably 
murdered by Mowbray, who in the same year 
was created Duke of Norfolk. In the next 
year he quarrelled with the Duke of Hereford, 
and each accused the other of treason. It 
was decided that the matter should be fought 
out at Coventry, but before the duel com- 
menced, the king stopped the proceedings 
and banished both the combatants, Norfolk 
for life, and Hereford for six years. Norfolk 
set out on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
died at Venice. 

Norfolk, John Howard, 1st Duke of (d, 
I486}, was the sdn of Sir Robert Howard by 
Mar^ret, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
3Iowbray, Duke of Norfolk. He took part in 
'Talbotts expedition to Gascony, and fought 
in the battle of Castillon. He was much 
.ffivoured by Edward IV., who made him 
treasurer of the household, and in 1478 cap- 
tain-general at sea. He accompanied the 
Duke of Gloucester in his expedition to Scot- 
land in 1482, and on Richard III.’s accession 
to the throne was made Duke of Norfolk 
and Earl Marshal. Ho stei^dily adhered to 
Richard, and was killed whilst fighting for 
him at Bosworth. Norfolk, was warned, of 
tneachexT the night before ^the ^ttle hy^ a 
paper wnich he found pinned to his tent with 
ihe following rhyme upon it i — 

** Jockey of Norfolk, be not bold. 

For l^kon tby master ia bo^bt and sold," 

Noirfolk, Thomas Howard, >8nd Duke 
OF (d. 1524), was the son ol Jot^ Howard, 
Duke of No^lk, who was k&led Bosworth 
Field while fighting on the side^^f Richard 
JU* like bis father, h^ fo&ht under 
Richard'S baxmer at Bosw^i^, being 


token prisoner, was lodged for a period in the 
Tower, his newly-acoiiired title of Earl of 
Surrey being deolarea forfeited. He trans- 
ferred his aUegiance to Henry VII.; and he 
was entrusted as the king’s lieutenant with the 
important duty of tranquillising the northern 
districts of England. In 1497 Shirey was 
directed to provide against the expected 
Scottish inroads. His rapid marm to 
Norham, undertaken at the request of Fox 
Bishop of Durham, compelled James IV 
to make a hasty retreat into his own 
kingdom. Under Henry VIII., Surrey 
became a trusted member of the roysd 
ministry ; he also still further distinguished 
himself in the field by his decisive victory 
over James IV. at Flodden (q.v.) in 1513; 
and by the complete check he succeeded in 
giving in 1523 to the Scotch invasion under 
Albany, the consequence of which last suc- 
cess was a peace of eighteen years between 
the two countries. In 1522 he was placed 
in command of the English expedition de- 
spatched to Franco for the purpose of act- 
ing against that kingdom in conjunction 
with the Imperialist forces. Circumstances 
were, however, not favourable to any decisive 
engagement, and Surrey’s hostile proceedings 
wore limited to a general ravaging of the 
coast of Britanny. Surrey had his dukodom 
and the earl-marshalship restored to him in 
1514, and was made Lord Treasurer and 
Knight of the Garter. 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 3rd Duke 
OF (d, 1473, d. 1554), was a distinguished 
soldier and statesman under Henry VIII. 
and his two immediate successors. His 
first public appearance in the field was at 
Flodden, where ho fought under his father. 
Subsequently, on becoming Duko of Nor- 
folk in 1524, ho took a prominent part 
in the proceedings of the king’s Council as 
the political opponent of Wolsey, and tho 
acknowledged leader of the English nobility. 
His tact and firmness enabled him to put 
down the Suffolk riots in 1625. On Wolsey’s 
fall in 1630, Norfolk became Henry’s chief 
minister. As the recognised head of tho 
conservative party in Church matters, and the 
chief representative of tho older nobility, he 
was deputed by Henry to negotiate with the 
rebel leaders in tho Pilgrimage of Grace. 

UHe was instrumental in passing the statute 
known as the Six Articles. In October, 1642, 
he was in. command of the English army in 
Scotland, on tho occasion of the hostilities 
between the two countriet which ended in the 
Scottish disaster of Solway Moss. In Decem- 
ber, 1646, however, the influence of the king’s 
brother-in-law, Lord Hertford, who had taken 
Cromwell’s place as leader of the reforming 
party, was strong enough to bring about 
Norfolk’s arrest oh a charge of treason. A 
suspicion of pretensions to the throne was a 
latd one iorue^to oonqeive of any of his 



nobloB) and Norfolk wotild haye shared the 
fate of his gifted son, the young Earl of 
Surrey, who was executed on the same 
groundless charge of treason (Jan. 21, 1547), 
had not the king’s own death preceded the 
day ap|K)mt6d for his execution. All through 
the reign of Edward VI., however, he was 
kept a close prisoner, and was only restored 
to liberty on the accession of Mary to the 
throne. He presided at the trial of the Duke 
of Northumberland, and took an active part 
in the suppression of the rising under Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 4x11 Duke of 
(k 1536, d. 1672), grandson of the third duke, 
was one of the most powerful nobles in 
England under Elizabeth, and a Catholic 
in politics, though in creed he professed hiin- 
soli an Anglican. Whilst in command of the 
Army of the North, durmg tho Scotch cam- 
paign of 1660, he incurred the suspicion of 
the queen, who feared his popularity. In 
1568 Norfolk was appointed president of the 
commission of inquiry at York to oxamino 
tho charges brought against ]\Iary of Scot- 
land, It was at this time that the idea first 
ai’ose amongst the Catholic nobles of a 
marriage between tho duke and tho Uuoon of 
Scots. This marriage, urged on by Murray 
and Maitland, was extremely distasteful to 
Elizabeth, to whom Norfolk declared that 
nothing would induce him to marry one who 
had been a competitor for the crown. He sub- 
sequently, however, gave his adhesion to tho 
scheme, and, in conjunction with others of 
tho queen’s Council, such as Leicester, Sussex, 
^lnd Throgmorton, he joined tlio plan of 
marrying Mary on condition that she out- 
wardly conformed to tho rites of tho Churcli 
of England. Elizabeth, however, remained 
averse to the match. A plot formed against 
Cecil was discovered, and Norfolk, who had 
been intriguing with Spain for an attack on 
the commercial interests of England, re- 
noimced Protestantism, and threw himself 
into the arms of the Catholic lords in the 
north. In October, 1669, however, Norfolk 
w’as arrested and sent to the Tower, but re- 
gained his liberty the following year by 
giving a written promise not to pursue the 
scheme of the marriage. The duke, however, 
quickly found himself involved in a fresh 
Catholic conspiracy, kaown as tho Ridolfi Plot 
(q.v.). In Sept., 1671, some letters which fell 
into Cecil’s hands caused Norfolk to be lodged 
in the Tower. He was brought to trial in the 
following January. The charge against him 
was that of compassing the queen’s death — 
f 1) by seeking to mmy the Queen of Scots ; 
(2) by soliciting foreign powers to invade the 
realm ; (3) by sending money to the aid of the 
English who were rebels, and of the Scotch 
who were enemies to the queen. The duke 
denied all the char^) but was found guilty 
0^ high tireaSQii, sbp^ delay caused 


by the unwillingness of Elizabeth to sign the 
warrant, was executed June 2, 1572. 

•kf: BurUigh Baper$ ; Linffard, Hist, of Emg. ; 

Stowe, iunals; Fronde, Hist, of Eng, 

BTorhaillt The Conference of (Jime, 
1291), took place at Norham, on the Tweed, 
between. Edward I. and the English barons 
on the one side, and the competitors for the 
crown of Scotland, together with some of the 
representatives of the Scotch Estates, on the 
other. Edward offered to settle the dispute 
for tho Scottish crown, only asking as a 
reward for his services the acknowledgment 
of his overlordship on the part of the Scotch. 
The conference was dissolved for three weeks 
in order that the Scotch representatives might 
consult the rest of the nation, and, at the end 
of that time, reassembled at tho same place. 
Edward’s title to the superiority over Scot- 
land was not disputed ; the competitors 
all acknowledged his authority, aiid, after 
some inquiry into their various claims, the 
conference was adjourned for a year, the 
question not being settled until Nov., 1292. 

Norman Conquest, Tub. It mighty 
perhaps, bo more accurate to describe the 
passage of history that goes by this name ua 
tlio conquest of the English crown by a. 
Norman duko, whom a curious train of acci- 
dents and circumstances had tempted into the 

osition of 3, candidate for the regal dignity, 

ut who had to assert the right to offer him- 
self, not, strictly speaking, against the men of 
England, but against a rival candidate that 
had stolen a march upon him. It was cer- 
tainly an event that involved several conse- 
quences galling to the national temper, aa 
well as ruinous to some and injurious to 
many of the inhabitants ; but it was not a 
conquest of tho country in the ordinary sense 
— the land and people were not conquered 
by a single alien race, and made subject 
to another land and people, as was Ire- 
land in earlier and India in later times. 
A splendid foreign adventurer brought 
the country to such a pass that its chief 
men had no choice but to elect him king. 
This event does not essentially differ in its one 
radical characteristic from that of the ascent 
of William of Orange to the throne — in degree,, 
in circumstances, in nature and extent of con- 
sequences it is in marked contrast to the later 
conquest of tho crown, but it is not without 
strong features of resemblance. Tho conditions' 
of which this conquest was tho outcome were* 
the usual historical mixture of seeming acci- 
dent and personal cliaractcr; these beg^an to- 
combine towards tho event that was to be 
their product about 1052. In that year the 
royal stock of Cerdic and of Egbert— front 
which the unforced choice of the pation had 
hitherto never swerved — appeared to be ap- 
proaching extinction; it was as good aa 
certain that tho reigning king, the saintly 
Edward, would die cMdless, whilst the onljr 



other immediate scioii of the otoek that might 
he available, jgdward, called the Outlaw--- 
Edmund Ironside's sole surviving son-^tos 
an exile in Hungry. Moreover, the lately 
all«i>ower{ul family of Godwin, which might 
possibly have supplied material for a new 
foyal house, bad just, to its last male member, 
been dis^ced and driven from the kingdom. 
The orcunary and extraordinary possibilities 
were apparently exhausted. Now, in the 
eleventh century such a conjuncture could 
hardly fail to b|eed ambitious thoughts in an 
able and enterpriBing kinsman — albeit by the 
female and alien side only— of the cxistmg 
king’s, a young man whose spirit was up- 
lifted by groat achievements at home, and 
who knew that King Edward had, from early 
associations, a preference for the stranger 
race to which ho belonged. This kinsman 
was William the Bastard. At thq end of the 
second of two wars that Ethelred the Un- 
readjr had waged with a Norman duke, tho^ 
English king had (1002) married Emma,* 
daughter of Duko Richard I. King Edward 
was an offspSng of this marriage. Thus, not 
only did the ruling houses of England and 
Normandy become connected, but also the 
fugitive AthelingS of the former found an 
asylum with the latter, and the one of them 
that lived to be chosen king learned to lovo 
the ways and men of the land of his educa- 
tion better than those of the land of his birth. 
His eye, therefore, must have fallen with 
favour on the foremost man of the race he 


cherished, the great-grandson of his Norman 
grandfather. And under Edward’s fostering 
care a purely Norman interest W’as already 
fast growing up in England : Norman adven- 
turers in considerable numbers were settling 
in the kingdom and reaping an abundant 
harvest of lands and preferments, ecclesias- 
tical and civil. Canute’s success, too, had 
shown that tho great prize was not beyond 
the reach of an utter stranger. Moved 
doubtless by such considerations, in 1052 
William seized the occasion of the expulsion 
of the family of Godwin to cross the Channel 
on a visit to his cousin Edward, who pro- 
bably then gave him the assurances of sup- 
port which William afterwards represented 
as a promise of the succession to the crown. 
The crown was not Edward’s to bestow, but 


his persuasions and influenceT might do much 
towards fixing the choice of* the Wise Men 
after his death. Yet, if we pe to take the 
word of the CkronicUy whexi Edward came 
near his d^dng hour, hel recommended 
another candidate, Harold, tite eldest living 
son of Godwin ; for Willia^i ws# not long 
returned home when Godwin and his sons 
loirced their restoration. The Ndrman in- 
terest in England was depressedi and in 
of time Harold hhd npide him- 
the first man of the |Bngli^. people. 
In . him, tob^, ambitious Ihbiwts must 
have aiisea What loohe Pte ill effort on 


Edward’s part to .av^ the oozifiiel, lolled; 
in 1057 he recalled Edward the Outlaw, 
only to enable him to die in England. And 
the Outlaw’s only son, Edgar, though not 
too young to be elected at a less critical time, 
appears for the moment to have been^lbst in 
tne shadow of the two mighty antagonists. 
About 1064 a misadventure of Harold%> gave 
William a decided advantage over his future 
rival. Cast ashore on the territory of Guy of 
PonOiieu, Harold was delivered from the 
captivity that necessarily followed by the 
interference of William, who was Guy^s 
immediate lord, and was obliged to share his 
deliverer’s hospitality till he had complied 
with the conditions that his host exacted. 
These are not certainly known; but pro- 
bably were that Harold should many Wil- 
liam’s daughter, and support his claim to the 
English crown. It is said— and the stoiy 
may be true — that to add a greater awful- 
ness to Harold’s oath, a heap of relics 
had been secreted under tho sacred things 
on which Harold was made to swear. But 
the oath had no power to bind the aspiring 
Englishman. Within two years Edward died 
(Jan. 5, 1066), and on the next day Harold, 
presumably after some form of election, was 
crowned king by Aldred, Archbishop of York, 
in the newly-consecrated abbey church of 
Westminster. A few daj’B later tidings of 
this event came to William, who at once re- 
solved to dispute the possession of the gi^t 
prize with the man that had sworn to befriend 
him in his suit, but had now snatched it from 
him. He first challenged Harold to fulfil the 
alleged compact; and receiving either no 
answer at all or an answer that pleaded seve- 
ral excuses for non-fulfilment, he set about 
making extensive preparations for an expe- 
dition against the new king. At Lillebonno 
he won his somewhat reluctant barons to a 
participation in the enterprise ; he gained the 
willing assistance of the trading class among 
his subjects; he denounced Harold as a per- 

i *urer over Europe ; by pledging himself 
iberally he secured the sympathies and in a 
sense the apostolic benediction for his under- 
taking of Pope Alexander II., who even sent 
him a consecrated banner and a ring with a 
hair of St. Peter ; he ihvited volunteers from 
other lands ; and from Flanders, Anjou, 
Touraine, and Britaxpiy men thronged to his 
i^standard. The north-western comer of Europe 
^as awakened to an unwonted enthusiasm by 
his ardour and loud^ trumpeting of the merits 
of his cause. In forwarding his design, 
Lanfranc of Pavia, and^illiaxxf; the son of 
the self sacrificiDg Osbem, were eraeeially 
helpful. Forests were fedled to hmld him 
innumerable shiiw; By these exertioA a 
great host of mixed ^composition, given, at 
the highest, as 60,000, at the lowest as 
14,000, was, white it was yet summer, col- 
lected, jOM at the mouth of uie Dive, and then 
at Si 
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port floet, whose lowest estimate is 696, lay 
ready to receive them. Alter a lonff and 
harass!^ delay, dud to thwarting winos, the 
expedition was at last allowed to lift anchor 
on Sept, 27, and next day it appeared off the 
coast of Sussex. The moment was eminently 
favourable. Harold’s fleet, which had lain 
there all the summer^to guard the approaches 
to the land, had been forced from its post by 
the exhaustion of its provisions; and the 
Norman host disembarked at Pevonsey unob- 
structed. Indeed, the moment was doubly 
favourable* Harold and the choicest de- 
fenders of his kingdom had, on the very cvo 
of the dread hour, been called northwards to 
repel a fatally-timed invasion of his brother 
Tosti and the Norwegian king, Harold Har- 
drada ; and two days before William left St. 
Valery, had vanc^uished and sLiin them both 
at Stamford Bridge. Coast and southern 
shires alike were thus bare of defence, and 
WiUiam was free to act as he thought best 
fitted to serve his ends. He led ms host 
to Hastings, raised defensive works there, and 
proceeded by a systematic destruction of iho 
houses and ravage of the fields that were 
within his power, to provoke Harold to stake 
the issuo on a single battle. Harold did not 
disappoint him^ On being told of his rival’s 
landing, he gathered round him his house- 
carls and marched with a well-nigh incredible 
swiftness from York to London, mustered to 
his standard all the available strength of 
Wessex and his brothers Gyrth and Leof- 
wino’s earldoms, then led his men rapidly 
to the hill of Senlac (now Battle) ; and, ar- 
riving on October 13th, throw up earth-works, 
built palisadingfl, and awaited the onset of 
the invaders. On the following morning 
(Saturday, Oct. 14), this onset was given, 
and (ifter an entire day’s fighting, as fierce 
and obstinate as any recorded in the annals 
of warfare, the sim set on the slaughter of 
Harold, his brothers, and the flower of his 
force, and the hopeless rout of the rest. The 
completeness of the result is ascribed by some 
to the impatience of Harold, whose eagerness 
to rescue the invaded soil, or close with his 
antagonist, made him give battle with but a 
fraction of bis strengthy and, by others, to 
his bro^ers-in-lav, the Earls Edwin and 
Morcar, Vbo held their levies aloof from the 
struggle tiU it was too late. But it looked as 
if the terrible day had merely cleared from 
William’s path his most formidable com- 
petitor,*^ the surviving leaders of the nation 
were not yet persuaded to elect him to the' 
kingdom. They ohosc the boy Edgar instead, 
and made re^y to continue the struggle. 
Thereupon William took bis way by Romney, 
Dover, and Canterbury towards London, 
scattered a body of Londoners who tried to 
check;hie promss, imd set fire to Southwark. 
But flndi^ we capifol still iosubmissive, he 
wejat with hie a m^ to WaPpigford, crossed 
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the west. This advance brought the Wise Hen 
that directed the resistance tq. their knees* 
them||iecided to offer William w crown ; and 
meec^ him at Berkhampstead ^ith Aldrod 
of York at their head, they announced to him 
the choice they had made. Yet William did 
not accept the {proffered crown till he had 
consulted with ms Norman nobles, and been 
advised by them to do so. Ho then despatched 
a part cf his army to London to begin tte 
construction of a fortress there, and following 
leisurely with the main body, ^s, op Christ- 
mas Day, crowned in the mastt Minster by 
the hands of Archbishop Alored. An un- 
pleasant incident marred the ceremony. The 
approving shouts of the English within the 
church, mistaken for cries of onslaught by 
the Normans without, made these set the 
neighbouring houses on fire, and a scene of 
wild riot and disorder ensued. The crown 
was now conquered ; and shortly afterwards, 
at Barking in Essex, the full obedience of the 
country seemed to bo conquered also. Thither 
came the groat men of the jiorth, Edwin, 
Morcar, Waltheof, Copsi, and others, and 
made formal acknowleagment of William as 
their king. The Conquest might now bo 
thought complete. From tho vast estates of 
Harold, his brothers, and other partisans, 
William rewarded his followers ; but he eithei 
left undisturbed or confirmed in their posses- 
sions and offices those who had not fought 
against him or had submitted. To outward 
appearance tho only material change was a 
Norman instead of an English king, and the 
addition to the higher and official ranks of the 
population of a contingent of foreign nobles, 
each with a foreign following. All was 
quiet; and the king, having deputed tho 
government to his brother Odo, now Earl of 
Kent, and his friend Fitz-Osbem, now Earl of 
Hereford, returned homo with his army in 
March, 1067. But the work of conquest proved 
to be only half done. Owing, it may be, to the 
Imrsh or inefficient rule of the regents, armed 
risings broke out all over the country; and 
William came back to find that the w^ and 
north had still to be subdued. In 1068 he 
marched upon Exeter, which had placed itself 
in tho hands of Harold’s mother and sonGL 
took it after an honourable resistance, and 
thus brought under his sway the western 
counties. The northern lands, which were 
also in rebellion, were awed into transitory 
obedience by a movement upon Warwick; 
WiDiam entered York, and a Norman force \ 
under Do Comines went on to Durham. The 
sons of Harold, after a vain attempt on 
Bristol, and a defeat in Somerset, sailed away. ^ 
Again tho prospect cleared. But again it ■ 
turned out to 1)6 illusive. In 1069 the north 
was once more in arms; the N<)nnanB in 
Durham were slain to a man ; and York was 
besieged by Gospatrio and the 

Atheling. For a moment rebellion subsided 
before William’s arrival at York, but only to 


irenew its fury after his departure. The west, * 
the Welsh border/ and parto of the Midlands 
also sprang tolirins^ Gospetrio, Edgar, Wal- 
theof, and Bdric the Wild took part in^e 
outbreak ; a large* Banish expedition that had 
just landed joined the insurgents; York was 
stormed, and almost every man of its 
Norman garrison was put to the sword. 
Leaving the other centres of insurrection to 
thc^ .industry of his lieutenants, who did not 
"fail hiini, William took in hand thpse of the 
north, and quelled them ono by one. The 
Banes di^pp^jjjbd; Edgar fled; Gospatric 
and Walthcof TObmitted, and were replaced 
in their earldoms. The chastisement, pro- 
bably cruel, of the country folk that William 
deemed necessary, grow in the narratives of 
later writers into a pitiless laying waste of all 
northern England, into a clearance from this 
region of every form of life. From this 
representation we may withhold our belief 
till evidence sufficient to establish so com- 
prehensive a crime bo produced. An arduous 
match to Chester in the first months of 1070, 
and the occupation of that city, finished tlio 
/V campaign, and with it the process of conquest. 
When William dismissed his troops at &tlis- 
bury in March, 1070, the work was practic^ally 
done. Isolated attempts had Still to be 
crushed, but the Conqueror’s hold on tho 
kingdom was now secure. 

The earliest offoct of tho Conquest re- 
sulted from the struggle to complete it ; for 
the fresh services therein nmdored by his 
foreign followers to William were rciwarded 
by the frosh forfeitures that the conflict 
generated. The ranks of the groat land- 
owners were thus stocked in largo nuiiority 
by foreigners; and tho English titled and 
untitled nobility were for centuries largely of 
foreign oiigin. The rulers of the land, tho 
men who administered afiairs in Church and 
State, were for some generations taken almost 
exclusively from the same class; William 
was either afraid to trust Engli^men, or did 
not find among them the human qualities ho 
sought. But few direct mdioal changes came 
of the Conquest; the laws and customs of 
the English wore left unaltered ; tho ground- 
work of the political system continued tho 
same — compurgation, ordcaal, view of frank- 
pledge, fyrd, witenagemot, all survived in 
their entirety ; to every En^^ishman his full 
sum of rights and capacities ronmined. But^, 
two consequences of the event; led to important 
changes : the tenure of lan(|! was feudalised, 
and a new system and new mrinciples of _ law 
v^ere planted side by side wi|h the old. The 
former process created in ^e a thorough 
Involution in the tenure of; land, in the re- 
lation of tbe king to the land^and (he znlation 
of the landowners to the king while the . 
hotter, though applicable <mly |o men of 
‘If^ign origin, insensibly , jiafiuimeed and 
very largely tianslormed ti^ natiN usages. 
And this,’’ says Br. Stub1|^ mto 


■ ^ •’■V' , , '• ' ' 

the highest grades of htganisation ; the king's 
court of counaellors composed of his feudal 

tenants ; tho ownership ol^land was now the 
qualification for the witenagemot instead of 
wisdom ; tlm eatldoms became fiefs instead of 
magistracies; and even the bishops had to 
accept the status of barons.” Among the 
miscellaneous effects are prominently notice- 
able the union of the various divisions of the 
kingdom, which had not yet learnt to hold 
loyally together, into a single homogeneous 
state and people ; the es^blishment of a 
strong central government and a vigorous 
execution of tho laws; the separation of the 
ecclesiastical from the civil administration; 
tho closer connection of the English Church 
with tho Roman see, and its expansion into' 
an imposing grandeur hitherto unknown; 
the breaking down of the national isolation, 
and tho final entrance of England into the 
family of European peoples. Great import- 
ance is given by some writers to tho moral 
discipline that the Conquest brought; wo 
may perhaps regard the Norman and Angevin 
sway as the rugged school that fitted tho mition 
for constitutional rule and self-government. 

The history of England and Normandy before 
and during the reign of William, imd the circum- 
stances of the Conquest, are told in detail in the 
great work of Professor Freeman, The Norman 
Conquest oJ‘ England^ [J, R.]| 

^ Normans, The. The Normans were 
simply Northmen or Scandinavians advanced 
some stages further in civilisation by a few 
generations of residence in tho land of a more 
humanised people and the neighbourhood of 
settled states. Their marvellous efficiency in 
their palmy days is probably explained by 
theii having kept their native hardiness and 
hardihood of character — their moral muscu- 
Larity, as wo may call it — and their bold 
spirit of enterprise unimpaired by the culture, 
the turn for art and taste for the finer 
pursuits, that they acquired by living in 
Gaul. Their new experience merel 5 r added 
intellectual keenness, deftness, and brilliancy 
of stroke to their resources for action; the 
old stimulating forces, their courage and 
their endurance, remained. Their ferocity 
had become valour, and their bodily strength 
the mastery of circumstances. That they 
owed tho qualities which made theirpriictical 
capacity to tho good fortune that planted 
them on French soil, is suggested by the 
totally different history of their kinsfolk who 
had hiken up their abode in other elands. 
Tho marauding bands of Norwegian pirates 
that had been roaming about and forming 
settlements along the Seine in the ninth and 
tenth centuries were at last admitted to an 
authorised participation in the soil by an 
agreement that Charles the Simple made, in 
912, at St. Clair, on the Epte, with Iheir 
most formidable leader, Rolf the Norseman. 
Thus taken within the pale of Continental 
civilisation, tjiey mpidly profited by their 




advanta^ They became Ghristiaiia; thev 
dieeardea their own, and adopted the Erenoh 
language; they cast aside their semi^barbarous 
legal usages, and took those o# the Frank 
ctuUvators of the soil over whom they domi- 
nated ; they learned or discovered improved 
modes and principles of fighting ; th^ ac- 
quired now weapons — the sm^, the hauberk, 
^ lance, and the long-bow; they became 
masterly horsemen; the^^ developed an im- 
pressive style of arcmtecture, and built 
churches and monasteries; they founded 
bishoprics — ^in a word, they soon furnished 
ti^emselves with the whole moral, spiritual, 
and piuctical garniture of human conduct 
•then available, with additions and improve- 
ments of their own. Their territory had 
increased by taking in both kindred settle- 
ments and the lands of neighbouring peoples, 
till, from a vaguely described “land of the 
Northmen,” it became historic Normandy. 
Yet this wonderful growth was compatible 
with a political condition which was often 
not far removed from anarchy. The aristo- 
cratic class that the free-living, hot-natured 
pirate leaders had founded, and the unre- 
strained passions of the dukes replenished 
from generation to generation, were ever on 
the watch for an opportunity to break loose 
from all rule, and govern themselves and 
the native tillers of the soil that lay beneath 
them at their own solo discretion. Nor did 
the sense of moral obligation kooj) pace with 
the other elements of progress ; a connection 
free from the marriage tie was held no shame ; 
bastardy brought no taint. But, in spite of 
these defects, the Normans made themselves 
the foremost race in Europe ; there are few 
other things in history so striking as the 
contrast between the smallness of their 
numbers and the frequency and greatness of 
their achievements. During the eleventh 
century, in the Eastern Empire and in Spain, 
in Italy aM in England, men of the Norman 
race gained renown and the lordship of 
spacious lands, became kings and princes, and 
determined the course of history. “The 
twelve tall sons of Tancred of Hauteville” 
had grown into a kind of proverbial phrase 
suggestive of what it is in the power of man 
to do. T^eir craving* for n\ovement and ad- 
venture sought relief in pilgrimages ; and as 
they always went armed, to' enable them to 
resist lawless attacks, they were ready for any 
chance of shhwing their prowess they might 
fill! in with, and they fell in with a good 
many. Their career in Italy and Sicily in 
the eleventh afid twelfth centuries is even*^ 
more astonishing, and in not a few of its 
features more honourable, than their better- 
known exploiter in Britain. 

Freeman, Noman Conqueits Hallam, Middle 
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FEBDBiucit, Lpipb^ afterwards Earl 
WBA tlW: wAt eon <>£ the first 


Earl of Guilford 1733, ef. 1792). He 
entered^arliament first as i||pmber for Ban- 
b4!^ in 1764, and in 1769 was pamed a Lord 
of the Treasu^ through the influence of his 
relative, the Duke of ^ev^tle. La 1766 
Chatham made him Jqint-Paymaster of the 
Forces along with George Cooke, and it was 
to this shikar conjunction that Burke 
specially dlluded when he said that “ it did 
so happen that persons had a singk offlep 
dividea between mem, who had nevoApoken 
to each other in their lives nntil >ithey found 
themselves, they knew nsi how, pigging 
together, nead and points, in the same 
truckle-bod.” On the death of Charles 
Townshend in 1767 he accepted the ofiioe 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and became 
leader in the House of Commons. On the 
fall of the Grafton ministry the king at once 
sent for Lord North, and found him so use- 
ful a servant that he retained his services 
for twelve years. Those years formed a 
most eventful period, for during them the 
Wilkes question was fought out, and the 
American colonies were for ever lost to the 
empire. To Lord North cannot fairly be^ 
imputed all the mistakes of that ministry. 

He w'as essentially weak and .yielding, and , 
was constantly overruled by the king, 
where his own better sense would have 
led him (o adopt a different course. As early 
as the spring of 1778 we find Lord Norch ex- 
pressing his wish to resign ; a wish which he 
repeated at intervals during the next four 
years, and which he was only prevented from 
carrying into execution by tho king’s almost 
piteous entreaties to him to remain in office to 
carry out the court policy. At length tho 
surrender at Yoiktown gave tho final blow to 
his ministry, and in the spring of 1782 he 
insisted on resigning. Then followed the 
short Rockingham ministry, which collapsed 
on tho death of Lord Rockingham, and was 
succeeded by Shelburne’s ministry, which in 
turn gave way to tho celebrated Coalition 
ministry, in which North and Fox were 
strangely united as Secretaries of State. But 
the universal distrust which such a formation 
roused, and the secret influence employed by 
the king to thwart its measures, brought it 
to ,a conclusion in December, 1783, When 
Pitt began his long tenure of office Lord 
North retired into private life. In 1790 he 
succeeded to the earldom on tho death of his 
father, and died two years afterwards. > ^ 

Btuuhope, UiBi. of Eng.t v., vi., vii. j WalpolS, 
Memoirs or' George III.; Junius, Letters; 
velynn, Early Years of Fox; Brougham, Hietori* "X'W-. 
cal Sketches; Mucaulay, Essays on Chaiham 
Fite ; Masecy, Htet. oj Eng, [■ g j ; 

North, The Council op the, was in* ^ 
stituted in 16S6 by Henry VIII., originally 
for the pu^se of trying persons connected 
with the Pilgrimage of Grace, The court was 
hel^ at York, and bad jurisdiction over all the 
counties north of the ‘ Humber. Long after 
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all traces of the insurrection had disappeared 
the court remij^ed, and was one of Ibe lUegal 
Jurisdictionsireviv^ and made instrumem of 
oppression under the earlier Stuarts. It took 
the place in the north of the Star Chamber in 
the rest of England, and could inflict any 
punishment shoit of death. It was abolished 
by the Long Parliament in 1641. 

Qardiuer, Hut of Eng.t lfiQ^ie42 ; Hallam, 

^ C^st. Histf chap». viii. and ix. 

Vorth Foreland, The Battle op the 
(July 26 f 166^, was fought between the 
English and OTtch fleets, the former being 
commanded by Prince Kupert and the Duke of 
Albemarle, the latter by De liuyter. 

Dutch were totally routed. 

North Sea Outrage, The, took place 
on the night of Oct. 21, 1904. The Russian 
Baltic Fleet on their way to the Far East 
under Admiral Rojdestvensky, when passing 
down the North Sea, flrod upon a Hull Ashing 
fleet under the delusion, it was alleged, that 
they were dj^panese torp^o-boats. The steam 
^ trawler Crane was sunk, other boats were 
injured, two men killed, and a numbor 
seriously wounded. Urgent representations 
wore at onca made by the British Cabinet 
to the Russian Government, demanding im- 
mediate explanation and reparation. An 
Internationa Commission of Inquiry was 
held, its first meeting taking place on Nov, 
22, 1904, and its flnal one on Feb. 25, 1905. 
In the following month the Russian Govern- 
ment paid £66,000 as an indemnity to the 
Hull fishermen. 

North-West Frontier Province, a 

province of British India, constituted in 1901, 
formed out of the district of Hazara, on the 
eastern side of the Indus, and several districts 
on the western side. It has an area of 16,466 
square miles. The Province was constituted 
in order to provide more immediate control 
over the frontier tribes. 

North-West Provinces, The (since 
1901 the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh), were the acquisitions of Lord Welles- 
ley, and were so named because at the time 
they formed the norjth- west frontier of India. 

** They compi’ehended the country lying, be- 
tween the western part of Behar, the eastern 
boundary of Rajpootana atd the Ois-Sutloj 
States, and the northern lin# of the provincei»»| 
included in the Central India agency. Thev 
touched the Himalayas, indudd Rohilcund, 
and ran into the central 'provinces below 
Jhansi. Within their limits were-, the im- 
perial cities of Delhi and i Agra, t&e gr^t 
Hindoo city, Benares, the Important station 
and fortress of Allahabad^ the^y flourishing 
v COmmeroial centres of Mirflipore^ and Cawn- 
pore.” 

Novthamptoii, Tm Ba* 

% 1460), was fought ^ ’ 



of the Hoses (q. vT). In 1469 the Yorkist^Ioids 
had fled in confusion from Ludford, and 
Parliament had attainted them. In the 
summer ol|il460 they returned to England, 
landed in Kent, and i^edily raised a large 
army, with which they ' entered London. 
Hefuy VI. was at Coventry, and thither the 
confederate lords marched ,* the Lancastrians 
advanced to meet them, and took up a 
position on the banks of the Neno close to 
Northampton. Here they were attacked 
by the Yorkists, and, after an obstinate 
resistance, totally routed. The Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl of Shrevsbur)', and 
many others were slain on the Lancastrian 
side; the king was taken prisoner, and the 
queen obliged to take refuge in Scotland. 
Henry was subsequently compelled to acknow- 
ledge York heir to the throne. 

Northampton, Henry Howard, Earl 
OP {d, 1614), tho son of Henry, Eirl of 
Surrey, and the brother of Thomas, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, was created an earl by 
James I., 1603. He has incurred the infamy 
of having betrayed the secrets of his i)atron, 
the Earl of Essex, to tho Privy Council, and 
will be remembered in history as a man of 
shameless principles, who for various selfish 
reasons changed his religion no less than five 
times. Under James I. he rose rapidly to 
honour, being made Warden of tho Cinque 
Ports, and Lord Privy Seal ; he was a com- 
missioner at the trial of his enemy, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and was subsequently concerned in 
the murder of Sii- Thomas Overhury, and 
though ho had. inherited “tho talents, the 
taste, and the accomplishments of his father,” 
* was in reality, as Mr. Tytler justly calls him, 
“ a monster of wickedness and hypocrisy.” 

Northampton, William Park, Mar- 
quis OF {d. 1671), the brother of Queen 
Catherine Parr, was named one of the coun- 
cillors appointed under the will of Henry 
VIII.,. 1547, to assist tho executors in the 
government during tho minority of Edward 
VI. During the rebellion in Norfolk, in 1649, 
he was for part of tho time in command of 
the royal troops, but owing to his incapacity 
was superseded by Warwick. On the acces- 
sion of Mary he was sent to the Tower for the 
support which he had accorded to Northum- 
berland, but was subsequently pardoned. In 
1564 Northampton was implicated in Wyatt^s 
rebellion, and was again imprisoned, but was 
shoiiily afterwards released, and in the next 
reign became one of El^beth’s councillors. 

Northbrook, Thomas Gsorob Babing, 
B^ul of (6. 1826, d, 1,904), was ^ucated at 
Christ Church, Oxford. He was succesfively 
piivate secretary to 'Mr. Labouchere at the 
Board of Trade, , to Sir George Grey ut the 
Home OfiSce, to Sir Charles Wood at thj» India 
Board, and at tbe Admiralty till 1367, when 
be was returned Commons 





at Penrhynand Falmouth, which constituency 
he continued to represent till he became a 
peer at the death of his father in 1866. He 
was a Lord of the Admiralty froii May, 1867, 
to Feb., 1858 ; Under Secretary of State for 
India from Juno, 1859, to Jan., 1861 ; Under 
Secretary for War from the latter date till 
June, 1866. On the accession of Mr. Glad- 
stone to power in 1868 ho was again appointed 
Under Secretary for War ; and was Governor- 
General of India from Feb., 1872, until 1876. 
In Mr. Gladstone’s second ministry (1880) he 
was First Lord of the Admiralty, and in July, 
1884, was appointed High Commissioner m 
Egypt. 

' Horthcote, Siu Staffoud Henry, Bart. 
(5. 1818, 1887), educated at Eton and 

Balliol, and called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1840, was returned for Dudley 
in tbe Conservative interest in 1856. He 
was returned for Stamford in 1858, and 
for North Devon in 1866. He was private 
secretary to Air. Gladstone when the latter 
was President of the Board of Trade, and 
was Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
from January to Juno, 1859. He was ap- 
pointed President of tho Board of Trade in 
Lord Derby’s third administration (1866) ; and 
was Secretary of State for India (1867—68), 
He was elected Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company (1869), and presided over the 
Congress of tho Social Science Association 
hold at Bristol in tho same year. Subse- 
quently he was a member of tho commission 
which arranged the Treaty of Washington. In 
1874 he took office as Chancellor of tho Ex- 
chequer under Mr. Disraeli, and when his chief 
retired to tho House of I^ords he became leader 
of tho House of Commons. On the fall of 
tho Beaconsfield ministry he became leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
but on the accession of Lord Salisbury’s 
Ministry, in 1885, went to the House of 
Lords as the Earl of Iddesleigh, and be- 
came First Lord of the Treasury, exchanging 
this office for that of Foreign Secretary in 
1886, and dying suddenly on the 12th of 
January, 1887. 

Northmen. [Danes.] 

Northumberland, Henry Percy, Ist 
Earl of { d . 1408), served in France in the wars 
of Edward III.’s reign. He w^a made Warden 
of the East Marches, and in 1378 captured 
Berwick. He was frequently employed by 
Bichard II., but his espousal of the cause of 
Henry of Lancaster iml398 caused the king 
to declare his estates forfeited. On Henry’s 
landing in 1399 Northumberland was one of. 
the first to join him, and when Henry be- 
came king he receiv^ large grants-of land. 
In 1402 he and his son defeated the Scots af 
Homildon Hill, but about tins time they grew 
discontented vnth the king, either offended at 
Henry’s »inso^^ 


man, E(^und Mortimer, or at the king’s claim 
to deal wiite the prisoners takonht Homildon, or 
from having suspicions of his intentions to- 
wards them. At all events Hotspur joined 
Glendower, and was defeated at Shrewsbury, 
while his father, who was n^arching to his 
aid, was compelled to submit, but was very 
soon forgiven by the king. In 1405 Northum- 
berland joined other nobles in a fresh con- 
spiracy against Henry, and on the plots^being 
betrayed lied to Scotland. In 1408 he again 
took up arms, and met the royal troops at 
Brainham Moor, in Yorkshire, where his force 
was dispersed and himself slaiu^ 

Pauli, Geachichte von Jilngland , 

Northumberland, John Dudley, Duke 
^ (5. 1502, d . 1653), was tho son of 
Edmund Dudley, tho extortionate minister of 
Henry VII. Created liord Lisle by Henry 
YIII., ho distinguished himself in naval 
warfare with the French, as Lord High 
Admiral (1545), and was named by tho king 
one of the executors to carry on the govern- 
ment during tho minority of Edward VI., 
being shortly afterwards created Earl of 
Warwick. In 1547 ho again distinguished 
himself at the battle of Pinkie, and two 
years later was instrumental in crushing tho 
rebellion of Kot. About this time ho at- 
tached himself to the Protestant paHy, from 
motives of self-mtorest chiefiy, and on the 
fall of Somerset (1549), assum^ tho office of 
Protector, two years later being made Duke- 
of Northumberland. After the execution of 
Somerset (1562), Northumberland obtained 
complete ascendency, not only over the* 
Council, but also over tho young king, whose 
favour he won by his pretended zeal for Pro- 
testantism ; though at the same time ho con- 
trived to conciliate to a coi-tain extent the 
Emperor and tho Catholic party. Tho ill- 
hoalth of Edward VI. in 1553 made it 
evident that he had not long to live ; 
and Northumberland, partly from ambition, 
and partly from the knowledge that, if Mary 
succeeded her brother, his own ruin was in- 
evitable, formed the design of getting the* 
succession altered in favojir. of JRno> 

Grey, whom ho shortly afterwards marri^ 
to his son, Guildford Dudley. He had little 
difficulty in persuading tho king to enter into 
his project ; the privy councillors he had more 
trouble with, but eventually the will in Lady 
Jane Grey’s favour was signed, and the duke, 
relying on the Protestant party and on 
French aid, thought the success of his plot se- 
cured, and it was even hinted that he hastened 
Edward’s end by poisoning. On the king’s 
death (July 6, 1663), Northumberland at Once 
caused Lady Jane to be proclaimed, and an- 
nounced to her that she was queen; but, con- 
trary to his expectation, the feehng of tho 
country was against the neurpaition, and al- 
most the whole of England declared in favour 
of Mar}'. The duke was arrested at Cam*> 



brid^ (wHeiid) tibb failure of bis scheme 
inevitable, he |iad proclaimed Mar]|| by the 
Earl of Arundel, who conveyed him to Lon- 
don. He WHS tned in Westminster Hall, by 
^ court presided over by the Duke of Norfolk, 
iind was condemned to death, being executed 
on Tower Hill" (Aug. 22, 1553). Before his 
execution he confessed himself a Boman 
Catholic — needless and disreputable dis< 
61o8ui;||I,*’ remarks Mr. Turner, “of a masked 
and unprincipled mind.*’ 

Btow, Annals ; Sharon Turner, HisU of Eng. ; 
^ It’roude, Hist, if Eng. ; Lingard, Hist of Eng . ; 

Tytler, Hist, of Edward VI. and Mary. 

IN'orthiimbarlandy Thomas Percy, 
7th Earl op (d. 1672), was the nephew of 
the sixth earl, and son of Sir Thomas Percy, 
.who was attainted in the reign of Henry 
VIII. Aa one of the leaders of the Catholic 
party in England, the earl was regarded 
with suspicion from the very commencement 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and his implication in 
,the Catholic intrigues of 1562 with Philip 
did not improve his position at court. A few 
years later Northumberland waraily espoused 
the cause of the Queen of Scots ; and entered 
into a conspiracy with the Earl of West- 
moreland, L^ai^ Dacre, and others, for her 
release from Tutbury Castle, where she was 
in confinement. In Oct., 1369, the queen 
summoned the rebel lords to appear in Lon- 
don, but they refused to obey her commands, 
stnd rose in arms. The energetic measures of 
the queen’s ministers compelled the rebel 
earls to withdraw across the border without 
having gained more than some very tempo- 
rary successes; and Northumberland — who, 
it 18 said, would have sought mrdon from 
Elizabeth, had it not been for the bi*ave spirit 
of his wife — was then given up to Murray by 
Hei tor Graham of Harlaw, and imprisoned 
in Luchleven Castle, with William Douglas 
as his gaoler. After a oaptivity of two 
years and a half, his wife attempted to ran- 
som him, and convey him to Flanders ; but 
Elizabeth, fearing that his liberty might prove 
prejudicial to her interests, prevailed upon 
Douglas and the Earl of Morton to give him 
up to the English governor at Berwick (Lord 
Hunsdon) for £2,000. In spite of strenuous 
efforts made by Lord Hunsdon bo obtain his 
pardon, he was beheaded at York (Aug. 22, 
1672) without a trial, as an attainted traitor. 
QtoWf Annals; Vroade,Htst^ of )Bng, 

lTortlllllllb6rlaild| Henry Percy, 8th 
Earl of {d. 1586), brother of 'l^omas, seventh 
earl, whom he succeeded (167!3^, was in 1669 
eent to Scotland on a mission to the Congre- 
(gation; and in the foUowing^ear.took part 
w the siege of Leith. In 15& oal&e rising 
In the north, and the diBa|fect%i of his 
brother, the earl, then Sir He|yy l^cy, took 
no .^rt in the iniBurrection, tlmgl^d is said 
to nave been implicated in &e Mbsequent 
ol Bidolfi. In 1688 he w fSmtm and 


sent to the Tower pn A pharge of . pompUpity 
in the coi^iracy Francis Thrqgmbrton,. 
who had implicated him in his i^nfessioa. 
On June 20^ 1686, he was found ehot through 
the head in his bed. The earl was said at 
this time to have committed suicide, and ibis 
view is held by Mr. Froude. Lingard, how- 
ever, and others, have considered that he was 
murdered. 

ITorthtunberlaiidi Henry Percy, 9th 
Earl of (d. 1632), distinguished himself in 
the Low Countries under the Earl of Leicester. 
He warmly espoused the interests of James 
during the last days of Queen Elizabeth, and 
was by him sworn of the Privy Council. He 
was subsequently charged with complicity ill 
the Gunpowder Plot, and although the accu- 
sation could not be proved, was deprived of 
his ofiicos, fined £30,000, and imprisoned for 
fifteen years. “ This unfortunate nobleman,!’ 
says Miss Aikin, was a man of considemble 
talents; the abundant leisure for intellectual 
pursuits afforded by his long captivity, was 
chiefly employed by him in the study of 
mathematics.” 

Aikin, Court of Jams I. 

Northunibria, the most northern of the 
great old English states, included as its normal 
limits the whole of the territory between the 
Firth of Forth on the north, and the Humber 
on the south. The sea bounded it on the eMt, 
while on the west the Pennine Range, with 
its northern continuation, the Ettrick Forest, 
divided it from the British kingdoms of Cum. 
bria and Strathclyde. But considerable districts 
to the south of tho Humber were at one time 
included within its boundaries, while the 
western frontier was necessarily constantly 
shifting, and was gradually, although slowly, 
pushed farther back. 

Like the other so-called “Heptarchic” 
kingdoms, Northumbria consisted originally 
of sovcnil separate settlements, though the 
absence of so dednito a tradition as that in the 
south makes it harder to ascertain their limits 
and history. In the north a Frisian settle, 
ment seems to have been made on the shores 
of tho Firth of Forth, which Nennius calls 
the Frisian Sea (see on this subject Mr. Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland and Fmsian Settlements on the 
Firth of Forth), but of this state we have 
practically no knowledge. The rest of North- 
umbria was colonised by Anglos. Bemicia, 
tho district north of the Tees, had for its first 
king Ida, who is said to have come from the 
north, and to have built as his capital Barn- 
borough, named after his wife, Bebba. He 
gained many victories over the Britons, the 
confused tradition of which is, perhaps, pre- 


served in the oldest Wolslyioetry Skene’s 
Four .Ancient Books of Wales). He reigned 
Hwelve years {647—559), and was succeeded 
by several sons in succession, of whose history 
nothing is known. In A93 'his ^andion, 
Ethelirithraqn^ 



was a mm of energy and ambition. His 
xnarriaM 'with the daughter of EUei who in 
560 baa establi^ied aiiouier Anglian kingdom 
in Beira, the district between the Tees and 
theTlumber, was the excuse for the expulsion 
of Edwin, the son of that monarch, and the 
union of Bemiciai^th Beira. Thus Ethel- 
frith became the first king of the Northum- 
brians. His defeat of the Scots at Begsastan 
(603), and of the Welsh at Chester and Bangor- 
Iscoed (607), gave further strength to tho now 
kingdom. But Edwin of Beira had found a 
powerful protector in Bedwald of East Anglia, 
the “ Bretwalda,” and in 617 Ethelfrith was 
^ slain on the banks of the Idle in an attempt 
to subdue his chief rival for the sovereignty 
Of Britain. Edwin now became King of the 
Northumbrians. His marriage with Ethel- 
burga, daughter of Ethelbert of Kent, led to 
his conversion to Christianity in 627. In a 
solemn Witenagemot. the Northumbrians 
accepted the new religion, and Paulinus, the 
queen’s chaplain, became first English bishop 
of York, tho old capital of Beira, and now of 
Northumbria. The victories of Ethelfrith had 
prepared the way for the ovorlordship over 
South Britain which Edwin seems now to 
have assumed. He is fifth on the list of 
Bretwaldas, and Bede says *^that he ruled both 
over English and Britons,” and that his domi- 
nion included the two Monas — ^Anglesey and 
Man. With him the Northumbrian supre- 
macy, which lasted for the greater part of the 
century, really begins. But he found in Penda 
of Mercia, and in Cadwallon, the gi'eat Welsh 
king, formidable competitors. In 633 their 
combined forces defeated and slew Edwin at 
lleathfield. All Northumbria was for a 
whole year subject to tho conquerors, who 
seem to have aimed at lessening its power 
by splitting it up again into its original divi- 
sions of Bemicia and Beira. But in 634 
Oswald, son of Ethelfrith, returned from his 
refuge in Iona, drove out the Britons and 
Mercians, reunited the two kingdoms, and 
laboured for the introduction of the Oolumban 
type of Christianity with a zeal that meiited 
his canonisation. Yet in 642 he, too, was 
slain by Penda at the battle of Mase^eld. 
His brother, Oswiu, who succeeded him, was 
compelled to yield Beira to Oswin, son of 
Osric, his cousin. In o51 Oswiu contrived to 
compass the death of his rival, but the jealousy 
of Penda provided Beira with another king 
in Oidilwald. But in 664 the victory of Win- 
widfield over the Mercians, weakened by the 
defection of Oidilwald, Penda’s dependant, 
led to the final triumph of Oswiu. Penda 
perished on the field. Bemicia and Beira 
were again united. Oswiu became undisputed 
lord of the English, as well as master of 
Strathclyde Welidi, Plots, and Scots. In 
stance with Theodore of T^sus he settled 
the ecclesiastical constitution of England, and 
bis declaration in the Synod of Whit^ (664) 
for the Boizumjn prdevenee to the &pttlsn 


Churches was critical in determining the 
course ql the future history of Britain. He 
waa th^most powerful of all the Northum- 
brian monarchs, but with him departed the 
glory of his coimtry. His son and successor, 
Egmd (670—685) wasted, in efforts to convert 
a real supremacy over the Piets into a 
thorough conquest, the resources that Oswiu 
had used so well. The death of Egfrid on the 
fiital field of Nectansmere (685) was followed 
by the revolt of tho Piets, Scots, and Strath- 
clyde Welsh. His long quarrel with Wilfrid 
of York had convulsed tho inton^ relationa 
of the country. The rise of Mercia now gave 
the English states a new master. Tho next 
king was Aldfrid (683 — 705^, an illegitimate 
brother of Egfrid, who had in exile been a 
pupil of the Scottish monks, and was called 
the learned king.” He was the patron of 
the groat literary movement which had begun 
with Caedmon and Benedict Biscop, and which 
long outlasted the political importance of ^ 
Northumbria. Baring the eighth century 
Northumbria is only remembered as the home 
of Bede, Alcuin, Archbi8ho|> Egbert, and 
other great scholars. Meanwhile a series of 
revolutions, seditions, and tumults had brought 
the Northumbrian monarchy to the verge of 
dissolution. No less than fourteen obscure 
kings ascended the throne between the death, 
of Alcfrid and 796 ; of these ” at least thirteen) 
ended their reign by extraordinary means.” 
Eadwulf (705) was dethroned after a reign of 
two months. Osred, son of Alcfrid, was slaiik 
by his kinsfolk (716). Cem*ed, after a two* 
years’ reign, came to a calamitous end (718K 
Osric, his successor, was slain in 731. Ceol- 
wulf, the next king, abdicated, and became a. 
monk (737), as did hu uncle’s son Eadbert in 
758, after an almost unprecedented reign of 
twenty-one years. Oswulf (758) was slain 
by his own household after a year’s reign. Of 
his successor, Moll Ethelwald (758 — 766), we^ 
are only told that he “lost his kingdom,’^ 

The solemn deposition of Alcred (765 — 774) 
by the Witan was an important precedent for 
later times. Ethelred, son of Ethelwald 
(774 — 778) was diiven into exile. Elfwald 
?778 — 789) was slain by conspirators. Osred! 
(789 — 792) was deposed, and exiled, but 
returned, and was murdered, whereupon 
Ethelred was restored, only to be killed by his* 
turbulent people in 794 during a great famine* 
that was accompanied by portents, and. 
succeeded by a destructive Banish inroad. 
Osbald, anoble, became king for twenty-seven? V , 
days, but Eardulf was then called from exile 'ii' 
to the throne. In 806 he was driven 
exile, but was restored by papal influence, 
'^en he died is uncertain. The chroniclenpi 
now cease to give a regular succession of the* 
Northumbrian kings. The Banes had reduced 
the kingdom to^an extremity of disordef. Ther 
Mercian overlords had few difficulties with 
the decropid state. In 827 the Northumbrians^ 
became the vassals of Egbert without so much) 



aa a battle., In 867 Dimas took advantage^ 
of the deposition of King^ Osbryhtipad me' 
election of a prince not of the royal oloodv to 
take possession of York. In 87$ inroads for 
plimoer were excjianged for definite conquests, 
and next year B0alfdaoe» the Danish leader, 
divided Delia amonMt hie willing followers. 
Thus inglonously me kingdom of Ddwin 
came to an end. A line of English ealdbrmen 
long continued to reign in Bamborough over 
Bemicia, but they were cut off from the great 
West Saxon monarchy by Danish Doira. The 
gradual subjection of Halfdane’s succesfiora 
to the Basileus of Winchester, the incorpora- 
tion of the Bftinborough earldom, the roasser- 
tion of Northumbrian local feeling in the 
great earldom of Canute, the grant of the 
Lothians to the King of Scots, the final con- 
quest of Northumbria by William I., from 
which time alone we can date its extinction as 
a separate district, are the chief events of later 
Northumbrian history. 

Bede, Historia EccUiiaMica: Simeon of Dnr- 
'hasn, Pe Getiis Regum Anglomin, and the Anglo- 
Saaon Chronihle, give most information among 
the original authorities. J. B, Green. Tho Making 
of England and the Conquest of England ; Stubbs, 
Ctmst. Hist. ; Palgrave, English Commonwealth^ 
and Shi^e, Celtic Scotland, are the moat im- 
portant modem works. rq;' FT] 
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Vovtoniy Fletcher, Lc»d Grantley 
1716. (L 1789), was bora ufe^Grantloy, near 
Ripon. After being called. to>ith© bar, ho w’as 
:f in turn appointed king’s counsel, Attorney- 
General for the County Palatino of Lan- 
caster, and Solioitor-GenekaL./ In 1763 ho 
• ' beceune Attorney-General, but went out^ with 
;• the Grenville minietry in: 1765. While in 
: that office he had to enct^nter the difficult 
question of general warrants; and his im- 
pe^ous recklessness tlid n^. siQOoth the 
for his colleagues. Upon |he resignation, in 
1769, of the chair of the Housefof Commons 
j by Sir John Gust, Sir Fletltier was elected to 
' III the vacancy. Thrcmgli the ^excited years 
; if Ijord North’s admini6tz|iiion,' Norton filled 
, v itio office of Speaker with i^Q^biUty^ and a 
Isprloff indifference to j ^ns^ ^nceg. In 


by being r^eetedi. when pinposed fbr 
efeeticm aa Bpeakea. When/, lii' 1782. the 
Haiqiiia of Kodcfaigbam came into powrf; Sir 
Flet&er Nokton was .xaiasd to the peeragd as 
Baron Ghnntley. * 

Hatmisg, fipeoksrs; Sta&hOpe, 

IfortOllp BicitABD, a lealtms Oatholio of 
the north, took part in the Pilgrimage of 
Gr^ce, and in 1669, though a very old man, 
was an active supporter of the rebel Earls 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland, whom 
ho joined with his sons. His son Christopher 
formed a plan to carr}^ off Mary Stuart from 
Bolton Castle, but was foiled in its execution; 
and subsequently took an active part in the 
northern rebellion of 1609, and was in conse*, 
quenco executed at Tyburn* 

Vorwajr, Maid or, is a designation for 
Margaret, daughter of Eric II. and Margaret 
of Norway. After the death of Alexander 
III. she was proclaimed Queen of Scotland, and 
was betrothed to Edward, son of Edward I. ' 
of England, but died on her voyage (1209). 

Norwich has by some been identifiod with 
the Venta Icenorum of the Homans, but this is 
improbable. It is more likely an English city. 
It was burnt by the Danes, under Sweyn, ui' 
1003. After the Conquest a strong ctistlo was 
built there, and it Avas made an episcopal see. 
A serious riot occurred in Norwich in 1272, 
and in 1381 the insurgents, headed by John 
Liteter, attacked the city and plundered it. 
Once again, in 1549, it simercd from a popular 
revolt, when the city was captured by Kobert 
Ket and his associates. 

Norwich, The Bridal of (1076), was the 
occasion of the organisation of a powc|;f ul con- 
spiracy against William the Conqueror. The 
refusal of the king to allow Ibilph Guader, Earl 
of Norfolk, to marry the sister of Roger Fitz- 
OsbcrD,Earl of Hereford, was disregarded, and 
a plot formed at the w’edding-foast to deipose 
William, and bring back the country to its 
condition in the time of the Confessor. The 
conspiracy was detected before any attempts 
could be made against the king, and the con- 
spirators cither fled or were heavily punished. 

Nottingham was taken by the Danes in 
868, and confirmed to, them by the Peace of 
WcMlmore^ It was restored and ro-fortified 
by Edward the Elder, 922. In 1067 William 
the Conqueror reconstructed and strengthened 
the castle. It was taken and burnt twice 
during the wars between Stephen and Maud. 
In 1461 it was the scene of the prockmation 
of Edward IV. In 1486 it was the head- 
quarters of Richard III. before the battle of 
Bosworth. In the Great Rebellion it was the 
place where Charles I. set up his standard, 
Aug. 22, 1642. Thdi castle was dismantled, 
by Cromwell’s orders and re-built in 1680. 
In 1811 — 12 Nottingham was the scene of^ 
formidable ** Luddite’’ riots^ and of a^Befonn^ 


Mbwniuiry EiUEiL 

14^, of Thouoa^ Mowlira^, 

the advemiy of Hem^y 
Bdlit^hroke. He Joined Henry on h^ leiidifig 
jua 13^99, an^lieajMnade'EarlM In 1406, 

dispute with the Earl of Warvdck being 
decided against him, he left the court in 
chagrin, and joined Scrope and others in a 
conspiracy against Henry I V. Through the 
treachery of Westmorlana, he was seized 
and beheaded. 

Vottillghaiii, HaivBAOE Finch, £ahl of 
<6. 1621, d, 1682), was called to the bar in^ 
1646, but his Boyalist sentiments prevented 
his ooming prominently forwaiii till the 
Restoration, when he was appointed Solicitor- 
■(General. He conducted the prosecution of 
the regicides with groat fairness and judg- 
ment. In 1670 ho became Attorney-General, 
and in 1673 Lord Keeper, which title he ex- 
changed for that of Lord Chancellor in 1676. 
Ho held the Great Seal 1^1 his death in 1G82, 
having in 1681 been created Earl of Notting- 
ham. He figures in Bryden’s Jlsaiom and 
Aehitophel under the name of Amri. “From 
his persuasive powers,” says Mr. Foss, “he 
acquired the titles of ‘the silver-tongued 
lawyer ’ and ‘ the Engli^ Cicero,* and from 
his graceful action that of ‘the English 
Roscius.’ ” 

Foss, Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 

ITottillgliami Daniel Finch, Earl of 
(6. 1647, <1?. 1780), entered early into public 
life,' In 1679 ho was placed on the Admiralty 
Commission. Under James II. lio rigorously 
opposed the abrogation of the Test Act. 
In 1687 he entered into negotiations with 
Dykvelt, envoy of the . Prince of Orange. 
Ho and Danby were representatives of the 
Tory party in those proceedings. He fol- 
lowed Sancroft’s ideas on the settlement of the 
Revolution question, and advocated a regency 
to be exercised in James’s name and during 
his life, but gradually abandoned the idea 
before the opposition of the Commons. He 
was appointed Secretary of State under 
William and Mary, thereby acquiescing in 
the king de facto, and bringing a large body 
of Tory*supportors to the ministry. He was 
soon involved in quarrels with his Whig 
colleague, Shrewsbury.* In 1689 ho carried 
his Toleration Bill, by which Nonconformist 
divines were allow^ tef preach after signing 
thirty-four out of the Thirty-nine Articles. Ho 
also moved a Comprehension Bill, but was colp- 
pclled to drop it on account of the ojmosition 
it encountered. On the departure of William 
for Ireland, ho was placed on the Council of 
Nine. The resignation of Shrewsbury had made 
him sole Secretary of State. It was to his 
timely discovery of the intended invasion, and 
his vigorous measures to confirm the loyalty of 
the fleet, that the victory of La Hogue was in 
ippoat part due. At the dose of that year (1692) 
bitterly iaxc^hed against thf jmbsequent 


xnismanagement which had neutraRsod that 
victory. ^Hottinghaiu and Russell became 
mortal exmmies. ' A vague vote of censure 
was passed on the former in the Commons by 
a majority of one, but he was warmly sup- 
ported by the Lords. William, wishing to 
reserve for himself the services of Notting- 
ham, induced Russell to accept a place in the 
household. But on the appointment of Russell 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, Nottingham 
had to resign. In 1694 be vigorously opposed 
the establishment of the Bank of “England. 
On the accession of Anne, he became Secre- 
tary of State. But his ideas were quite • at 
variance with the schemes of Godolphin and 
Marlborough. In 1704 he declared tliat 
the ministry must be purged of the Whig 
element, and resigned. In opposition he raised 
the cry of the “ Church in danger.” In 1 707 
he proposed a motiod to the effect that the 
English Church was thre atened by the Union. 
Ho was struck off the Privy Council. Ao 
H^loy neglected to give him office (1710), he 
joined the Whigs. They agreed to support 
his Occasional Conformity Bill if his Tory 
followers would oppose all ideas of peace. He 
therefore proposed and triumpliantly carried 
a resolution “that no peace was honourable 
if Spain or the West Indies wore allotted to 
any branch of the house of Bourbon.” He 
was placed on the Privy Council by George 
I., but in 1716, disapproving of the con- 
demnation of the leaders of the Jacobite 
rebellion, he was dismissed, and virtually 
quitted public life. 

Burnet, Hist, of his Ovm Time ; Mack »5*, 
Memoirs; Macaulay, Hist, of Eng.; Ranke, Hik. 
of Eng . ; Stanhope, Reign of Queen Anne. 

Nova Scotia, now the most easterly 
province of the Dominion of Canada, was 
discovered by John Cabot in 1497. In 1698 
it was partially colonised by a French ex- 
pedition under the Marquis de la Roche, and 
in conjunction with New Brunswick, re- 
ceived the name of Acadia. In 1602 Acadia 
was granted by Henry IV. of France to a 
Huguenot nobleman, but in 1614 the English 
made a descent from Virginia, and destroyed 
the whole of the Fi’cnch settlements. In 
the year 1621 the country was granted by 
James I., under the title of Nova Scotia, to 
William Alexander, I]arl of Stirling, whilst 
four years later, in order to encourage emi- 
gration, the ordt^r of Jkironcts of Nova Scotia 
was created. Sii' William Alexander, Imw- 
ever, sold the country to the French, hut on 
the outbreak of the war between Franco and 
England in 1627, he, in conjunction with Sir 
William Kirk, expelled the French, hut re- 
stored their settlements to them on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1G31. The claim of Eng- 
land to Nova Scotia was again successfully 
put forward by Cromwell, but in 1667 it was 
ceded to France by the terms of the Treaty of 
Broda. In 1689 it was again taken by tho 
English under Sir William Phipps, but ro- 
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stored by the l^aiy oiEygwick m 1697. In 
1710 the capital, Port Eoyal, was captured by 
General Nichol^n, and^ in spite cn various 
efforts made bjr the Einmch to dislodge him, 
was held by him until the whole ox Nova 
Beotia was formally ceded to England by the 
Treaty of Utrecht m 1713. Though suoject 
. to frequent disturbances, Nova Scotia re- 
mained uninvaded until 1744, when Be 
Quesnel, the French Governor of Cape 
Breton, attempted to take Annapolis, as the 
capital. Port lioyal, was then called. After 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapello (1 748) nearly 
4,000 emigrants — chiefly disbanded soldiers— 
went 0 VLt^ to Nova Scotia, and established 
the town of Halifax. The French did not, 
however^ give up hopes of recovering Nova 
Scotia, and, in alliance with the Indians, con- 
tinued to harass thq new settlers. In 17d6, 
apparently without' the! orders of the home 
government, 18,000 French Acadians were 
expelled by the local authorities for refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance. They were 
probably a source of possible danger to 
British supremacy, though desire to secure 
their lands perhaps co-operated. Two years 
later the Nova Scotians received a consti- 
tution, ^providing a house of assembly, a 
legislative council, and a governor repre- 
senting the British crown. From this time 
tl^ condition of the country began rapidly 
to improve, and its prosperity was also 
materially increased by the influx of a large 
number of American loyalists during the 
War of Indepondonce. Disputes and dis- 
content in the legislature were of frequent 
occurrence, just as in Canada, and in 1840 
Mr. Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), 
Governor-General of Canada, was commis- 
sioned to inquire into the alleged grievances, 
and in consequence of his report the executive 
council was remodellM and the legislative 
Xiouncil was increased by the addition of 
several members of the popular party. In 
1868 Bord Durham includea Nova Scotia in 
his contemplated scheme of a union of the 
British North American provinces, but was 
recalled before he could carry out his plan. 
In 1867 Nova Scotia became a province of 
the Dominion. [Canada.] 

Martio, British Colopiesj Col. Haliburton, 
Hist, of Nova Seotia ; Gxei^, Constitutions of 
; Britannic Bm^re, For the Acadian question 
sse Parkxnau, Jtronfoalmr §nd:Wol/e ; E. hichard. 
Acadia. 
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' English nunneries helm «be mmMirn 
G536— 40) beloiiged to the B^im^etine 
llie foUowixig u a Bet of the most importot S; 
Shaftesbpry 7j)prset), according to. 
founded by Alfred, which was so wealthy that 
Fuller tens us it wae a proverb with the. 
country folk ** if the Abbot of Glastonbui^ 
might marry the Abbess of Shaftesbiw, their 
heire would have more land than the King of 
England ; *’ Barking (Essex), said to have 
been founded by Erkenwald,^ Bishop of Lon- 
don, 677, which had for its first abbess, 
EthelburgiEi, afterwards canonised; Amesbury 
(Wilts), founded (980) ; St. M^ry (Win- 
chester) ; Mailing (Kent) ; Mer^te (Bedford- 
shire) ; Catesby (Northamptonriiire) ; Clerken- 
well, founded 1100; Godstow (Oxfordshire), 
founded 1138; Holywell (Miadlesex); St. 
Helen’s (London), founded at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century; Stratford-at-Bow 
Middlesex) ; Chatteris (Cambridgeshire) ; 
Polesworth (Warwickshire) ; Sheppey (Kent) ; 
Whorwell (Hants). 

The Cistercian houses were usually small ; 
among the moi^ important were Tarrant 
(Dorset) and Swire (Yorks). The great 
nunnery of DartfoH, founded 1366, was dii^ 
puted between the Aug^ustinian and Domini- 
can orders, but was held by the latter at the 
Dissolution. Syon (Middlesex), almost the 
wealthiest house in England, was held by 
Brigittine nuns (a branch of the Augus* 
tinians, reformed iy St. Bridget of Sweden) ; 
Syon House was, in 1604, granted to the Earl 
01 Northumberland. 

The Minoresses, or Poor Clares (the female 
Franciscans), held four houses in England. 
The greatest was that in London, where they 
were placed by Blanch of Navarre, wife of 
Edmund of Lancaster, about 1293. This 
nunnery outside Aldgate has given its name 
to the Minories. The only other house of 
importance was at Denny (Cambridgeshire). . 


Dugdale, Monastxocn. J 


Vyasalaad ProtMtorat*, Bvitiali 

(until 1907 officially designated British 
Central Africa), lies along the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyaaa, and extends 
towards the Zambesi; Area, 43,608 square 
miles. The Protectorate is administered 
under the Colonial OflSce by the Governor, 
assisted by executive and lenslative councils, 
both consisting of nominated members. 


O 

OMxfyt, Thb, wm the wme riTro to 
the Western Protmtant tenants m Ireland, 
who, complaining cniefly of exorbitant county 
cess, collected in bodies in 1764, houghed 
cattle, and burnt lanns. They i^evsr becaia#^;.^ . 

foraiaaWe/-^ * 
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OiiteSf Titub ( 5 . 1649 , d, 1706), wiib 
«duc$ated at MBrobant Taylors’ School and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He took 
holy orders and was presented to a^small 
living. A charge of perjury being brought 
against him he was forced to give up this 
* position, and was for a short time chaplain in 
the navy. He whs soon dismissed, and then 
became Protestant chaplain in the Duke of 
Norfolk’s household at Arundel. In asso- 
<iation with a fanatical clergyman, Israel 
Tonga, he devised the storv of the Popish 
Plot <1678), which was readily accepted by 
the popular fears. Everywhere it was 
rumoured that Protestantism was in danger. 
^ and Oates communicated to the authorities that 
' the Catholics were plotting to kill the king 
and massacre Protestants with the assistance 
of a French arm^. Various incidents just 
then happened which confirmed Oates’s story, 
and he became a hero. He was rewarded 
with a pension of £900 a year, and a suite of 
apartments was devoted to his use at White- 
hall. In 1685 Oates was convicted of perjury, 
and sentenced to stand in the pillory, be 
w hipped at the cart's^ tail, and then im- 
msoned for life. After the Revolution (1688), 
'tParliameni declared Oates's trial to be illegal, 
and ordered his release, granting him a 
pension of £300 a year. His attempts to 
regain notoriety after this were unsuccess- 
tul. I PopifrH Plot.1 

Kocaulay, Kiat, of Eng. ; Barnet, KiaU of hia 
Own IHma. 

Oath, The Coronation’. [Coronation.] 


Oaths, Parliamentary, were first im- 
posed in the year 1679, when it was enacted 
that no member could sit or vote in either 


House until he had taken in its presence 
the several oaths of allegiance, supremacy, 
and abjuration, severe penalties being im- 
posed on any one who should neglect Iho 
ceremony. I’hia measure was re-onacted in 
1700 and 1760, but in 1829 the Catholic Re- 
lief Act provided an especial form of oath for 
Roman Catholics. In 1866 the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act substituted one oath for the three 
previously in use, which in 1868 was altered 
with the idea of including all religious de- 
nominations, the form being, “ I, A. B., do 
swear that I will be faithful, and boar true 
allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
her heiiw and successors, according to law. 
So help me God.” By the law of 1866 a 
penalty of £300 was imposed on members of 
both Houses for voting before they had taken 
the oath, and’ in the House of Commons the 
seat is vacated as if the member were dead. 
In the Upper House, however, a bill of 
indemnity is usually passed. Standing orders 
also provide at what hour the oath is to bo 
taken. . ’The most remarkable refusals to take 
the oaths were those of Sir H. Monson knd 
Lord Panshaw in 1688, and of Mr. O’Oonnell, 
ia 1829 , % S^ttef ijAot was passed, 




but in neither instance was the objection en- 
tertained. The case of the Jews wras brought 
up by claim of Baron Rothschild in 1860, to 
take the oaths, omitting the words “ on the 
true &ith of a Christian ” in the oath of ab- 
juration. A resolution was carried, however, 
that he was ineligible, nor was Alderman 
Salomons more successful in the following 
^ear. After the question had been discussed 
m several successive sessions, an Act was 
passed in 1858 by which a Jew was allowed 
to. omit the obnoxious words, and a resolution 
to that effect became a standing order in 
1860. The Parliamentary Oaths Act of 1866 
finally placed Jews on an equality with other 
members, by omitting the words altogether 
from the form of oath. The right of Quakers, 
Moravians, and Separatists to make an 
afiirmation instead of taking the oath, was first 
contested by John Archdalo in 1693, but un- 
successfully. Several statutes were, however, 
passed to that effect in the reigns of Anne, 
George I., and George II., and upon a gener«l 
construction of those statutes, Mr. Pease, a 
Quaker, was allowed to affirm in 1833. In 
the same year Acta were passed allowing 
Quakers, Moravians, and , Separatists, and 
those who had ceased to belong to those per- 
suasions, to make an affirmation instead of 
taking the oaths; and this concession was 
confirmed by the Parliamentary Oaths Acts of 
the following reign. In 1880 Mr. Bi-adlaugh, , 
who had been elected for Northampton, 
claiinod to make an affirmation under the 
Evidence Amendment Act of 186p and 1870. 

The report of a scdect committee being ad- 
verse, he presented himself to take the oath, 
but It was refused. In 1888 the government 
introduced an Affirmation Bill, but it was 
thrown out in the Commons. After the 
General Election of 1885 Mr. Bradlaugh took 
the oath without challenge, and in 1888 an 
Act was passed, at his instigation, giving 
members the choice between taking the oath 
and making affirmation. 

Oaths in Courts of Law are imposed both 
upon jurymen and witnesses. They may be 
traced back to a very remote date, and are 
intimately connected with the much-vexed 
question of the origin of trial by jur 5 r. 

The law of Ethelred II. directed that the,^; -;;^', 
twelve senior thegns in each wapentake should. , ' 
bo sworn not to accuse any falsely. Though' ; 
this is an isolated piece of legislation, we find 
that in England, as among the other ^ . 

races, an oath was habitually imposed in I ® 

courts upon the parties to a suit and their com* 
purgators, and upon tho witnesses who w4ro 
called in if it was held that the oaths of the 
former were inconclusive. By the system of 
sworn recognition introduced by^ the NommmB, 
which they derived probably from the Frank ca- 
pitularies, oaths were also enforced, and though 
first applied to civil cases, this syi^m was ex- 
^ tended by the Assize of Clarendon to criminal 
caitos as well. It is needless to discuss here the 
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gradual divorcee of the thtee elements of the 
jury system, ^ grand jury, the petty jury, and 
the witness^ and it is enough to sav that 
when their separate functions became defined 
(circa Edward III. to Henry IV.) oaths were 
still imposed upon all three. The later aspects 
of the question of oaths in courts of law 
chiefly concern the claims to exemptions from 
taking the oath that have been put forward 
from time to time. As in the case of the 
Parliamentary oath, the three classes of persons 
ftffected are those who believe in God but 
are not Ghristiaus, Quakers and kindred sects, 
and Atheists, and th«^ legislation concerning 
them fails rhiefiy within the reign of Queen 
Victoria. In 18^8 it was provided that any- 
one not professing the Christian religion 
might take the oath in any form they 
consider binding; hence Jews employ the 
words ** so help me, Jehovah,*’ and Moham- 
,inodans swear by the Koran. Quakers were 
permitted to make an affirmation instead of 
taking the oath, in 1833, and this privilege 
was confirmed by subsequent legislation. In 
1854 it was provided, chiefly for the benefit of 
.Jbhose who belonged to no recognised religious 
sect, and consequently did not come under tho 
former relief Acts, that if any person called 
as a witness should be unwilli^ to be sworn 
from conscientious motives, he might make a 
solemn affirmation, and the same privilege was 
granted to jurors in 1867. These enactments 
were consolidated in tho Evidence Amendment 
Acts of 1879 and 1880. In 1887 a further Act 
was passed^ allowing any one to affirm who 
pleads that an oath is contrary to his religious 
belief, or that he has no such* belief. 

May, Parliamentary Practice and Const. Hid.; 

Forsyth, Hist of the Jury; Tyler, Origin and 

Hist, of Oaths; and Stephens’s Commentaries, 

[L.c.a] 

O’Brien, William Smith (5. Oct, 17, 
1803, d. June 18, 1864), was the second son 
of Sir Edward O’Brien, of Cahimoyle. His 
eldest brother, Sir Lucas O’Brien, who was 
a Tory, became in 1865 Lord Inchiquin, as 
heir of the Marquis of Thomond. Smith 
O’Brien was educated at Harrow and at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1828 become the Tory re- 
presentative of Ennis. He was an energetic 
k opponent of 0| Connell. Erpm 1835 to 1849 he 
lirepresented Limerick, and in 1846 he openly 
f||oined the Young Ireland party, led by 
f!: Meagher and Mitchel. His descent from Brian 
Bora, ^ land the claims he izqagined himself to 
^ itave to the Irish crown, seemed to a certain 
extent to have turned hisv brain. His idea 
was to establish an Irish K^ublic with hii)^ 
sell as president. In 1848 h^ppposed in Parlia- 
ment the Security Bill thert proposed, and he 
was afterwards tried unde| that very bill iq 
Irtdand, but the jur^^ disameing, it became 
necessary to allow him to ffilresk The trea- 
sonable character of his pl^ however, 
becoming clOar, and an ati^pt^as made to 
arrest him. He now left and began 


haranguing the peasantry of the southu At 
last, on July 25, no assembled a large bndy 
in arms, and led them on the f^insl 
the police at Bonlagh Common. O’Brien es- 
caped after the fight, and a reward of iS800 
faued to lead to hm apprehension. On Au- 
gust 5, however, he was recogmsed at 
Thurles, as he was quietly taking a ticket lor 
Limerick, and lodg^ in Kilmainham gaol w 
On September 21 he was tried at Clonmel by 
a special commission, and sentenced to death. 
But his punishment was commuted to trans- 
portation* Unlike his fellow-conspirators, 
he refused a ticket-of-leave, and was sent to 
Norfolk Island. In 1856 he received a free 
pardon, and returned to Ireland. He died at 
Bangor in Wales, and the transportation of * 
his remains from thence to Irelcmd led to a 
Nationalist demonstration. In private life 
ho was one of the must truthful and kind** 
hearted of men. 

O’BrienSf Thb Sept of, the most power- 
ful clan in Munster, their chief stronghold 
being the city of Limerick, claimed descent 
from Brian Boru. In 1543 Murrough O’Brien 
was made Earl of Thomond for life. He 
became a Protestant, and displayed more than 
the usual eagomoss for Church lands; he 
sent a paper to England called tho ** Irish- 
man's Request,” asking for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men to convert the people. Ulti- 
mately all his dignities fell to his nephew, 
liujuigh, whom, in accordance with the Irish 
custom of tauistry, ho had supplanted. The 
fourth earl was a distinguished soldier, and 
fought against tho Spaniards at Kiusale. The 
family became extinct in 1741. 

Burke, Extinct Peerages. 

Obscene Publications Act. In 

1857, Lord Campbell, then Chief Justice, 
passed an Act (20 & 21 Viet., o. 83), to 
suppress the traffic in obscene publications, 
prints, pictures, and other articles. 

Occasional Conformity, The Bill 
Against, was designed to prevent Dissenters 
from complying with the provisions of the 
Test A(it (q,v.) only so far as to qualify them- 
selves for office or membership of a corpo- 
ration. It was introduced for tho first time 
in 1702 by three Tory ipembers, one of whom 
was Henry St. John, and provided that anyone 
who attended a dissenting meeting-house after 
having taken the sacrament and test for officer 
of trust or the magistracy of corporations 
should bo immediately dismissed, ana heavily 
fined. This unjust measure passed the Com- 
mons, but was rejected by the Lords, though 
Queen Anne put great pressure on that House 
to pass the bill. A similar fate attended it in 
the following year, and again in 1704, when 
the more violent Torfes, led by Nottinghcun, 
proposed to carry it through their opponents 
by tacking it ” to the Land Tax Bill. In 1711, 
however^ Nottingham a^ his ^^IHttnalsV 
fonned m with the 


*WhigB, the tenns being that the latter should 
aupp^ the Occasional Conformity Bill, and 
it accordingly became law, the mon^ lino 
beinpf reducea from £100 to £40. Dils dis- 
creditable Act continued in force until 1719, 
when General Stanhope introduced a measure 
under the canning title of a Bill for strength- 
ening the Protestant Interest,’* by which the 
Occasional Conformity Act and the Schism 
Act were abolished, but from which he was 
forced to exclude the Test Act. 

Stanhope, Mist, of Reign of Anne, and Hist, of 
Eng,, toL i., oh. 9 ; 10 Anne, cap. 2. 

Ochterlony, Sir David {b. 1758, d, 
1825), after having served in the Carnatic 
under Hastings and Coote, first appears 
prominently as Colonel Ochterlony in the 
capacity of Hosidont at Delhi (1803), after 
the conquest of Scindia’s French troops. In 
this capacity he conducted the defence of 
Delhi in the most gallant manner, when 
Holkar besieged it on his retum from Malwa 
in 1804. In 1814 he was given the command 
of the division destined to act against 
Umur Singh in the Goorkha War. Driving 
llmur Singh from point to point he at last 
shut him up in Malown. He was raised to 
the i*ank of a major-general, and had confoired 
upon him the Gmnd Cross of the Bath, being 
the first of the Company’s officers to attain to 
that honour. In 1810, Sir David took com- 
mand of the army for the second Goorkha 
campaign, and brought it to a successful con- 
clusion. After the war ho was appointed 
British licsident in Alalwa and Rajpootana, 
and as such had in 1823 to deal with the dis- 
puted succession at Bhurtpore. Th(3 Gov(*mor- 
Gentjral, Ijord Amherst, disapproved of Sir 
Tlavid’s measures, and ho was reprimanded. 
He thereupon resigned. The treatment he 
had received broke his heart, and he retired 
lo Meerut, where he died within two months. 

O’Connell, Daniel {b. Aug. 6, 177^. d. 
1847), was the son of an Irish gentleman of 
very ancient family. He studied at Louvain, 
t^t. Omer, and Douai ; was driven from the 
Continent by the French Revolution, and went 
to London to read for the bar. In spite of the 
opposition of his family ho came forward 
(Jan. 13, 1800) as a*determined opponent of 
the Union, soon became the leader of the 
Catholic party, and in 1823 founded the 
<"atholic Association. In 1826, he w^as pro- 
eoouted for stiying, “that ho hoped some 
Bolivar would arise to vindicate Catholic 
rights,” but tbo grand jury ignored the bill. 
It was at his instigation that, in the year 1820, 
the Catholics began to show their power at 
elections. In 1828, he himself stood against 
Vesey Fitzgerald, and means of tiio 
408. freeholders won the Clare election, bis 
opponent retiring after five days’ polling. 
His influence in the same year was strong 
enough to prevent a collision between the 
Catholics and the Orangemen, which seemed 


impending. The Emancipation Bill followed, 
but O’Connell having been elected before was 
still excluded from Parliament. He presented 
himself at the bar of the House (iMay 15, 
1829), and pleaded with great ability to be 
allowed tp sit ; his application was refused, 
and a new writ issued, but be was returned 
unopposed and allowed to take bis seat. 

He was now called the “ Liberator ” in 
Ireland, and was adored by the people. In 
1831, Jhe was forced to plead guilty to a charge 
of holding illegal meetings ; although he was 
not punished, his influence was shaken at the 
time. He in vain opposed the Coercion Act 
of 1833, but did much service to the Wliigs 
in promoting the cause of Reform. After- 
wards, O’Connell and his “tail,” as his fol- 
lowers in Parliament were derisively called, 
were for some time able to exercise great in- 
fluence in that assembly, for be held tho 
balance between Whigs and Tories. In 1838, 
however, he had to submit to a reprimand 
from the Speaker for accusing a member 
of perjury. In 1840, he revived the Repeal 
agitation, and in 1843 uttered language that 
was considered treasonable at the monster 
meetings ho convened. But when govern- 
ment forbade tho meeting at Clontarf on 
October 7, he failed to make good his words, 
and the Young Ireland party, among whom 
were the most talented oi his followers, 
separated from him. O’Connell and his 
more immediate followers were arrested and^ 
prosecuted for conspiracy. A jury, entirely 
composed of Protestants, founti him guilty, 
and he was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment, and to a fine of £2,000. Pht* English 
House of Lords by three to two reversed this 
decision (1844). This was hailed with enthu- 
siasm, but the Repeal agitation was neverthe- 
less crushed. O’Connell lived for some vears 
longer, but his health was giving way. On 
Feb. 8, 1847, ho delivered his last speech in 
the Commons, and died soon after at Genoa. 

In England he was scarcely looked \ipon as a 
Hcrioiis pCTsonage, and derisive epithets such 
us the “ big beggjinnan ” were constantly .ap- 
pli<Ml to him. But in Catholic Ireland the 
influoncf? obtained by his character, his ener- 
getic championship of the cause of his co- 
religionists, and his powers as a popular oratory ■ . > 
was unprecedentedly great. 

May, Const. Hist, of Eng, ; Anniutl 
O'Connell'R Speeches, edited by his sou ; Faull, ; 
tivseliichte mn Emjlnnd seit lfil5 ; J. J4pCte«ly,' /jfy 
Hist, of Our Own Times; M. Macdonagh^ Life.' \ 

O’Connell Centenary, The (August 5,0 S 

1875), was celebrated by processions and ban'*" ‘ 
qiiets in Dublin. It led to a furious quarrel ! 
between the Homo Rulers and theNatioxi^ists, 
which brought the banquet in the evening, 
presided over by the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
to an untimely end ; part of the guosts wish- 
ing Mr. Gavan Dufl!v, and not mx . Butt, ^ 
be associated with the toast of the “legis- 
lative indenendence of Ireland.” 



» O’CcnnOTf Akthur, heir expectant to 
Lord liOn^eviUe, an intimate friend of all the 
English Whigs, was one of the United Irish- 
men from 1796, In that year ho was with Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald in France, and concerted 
with Hoche for an invasion. In 1797 he was 
iiQprisohed in Dublin Castle, but was sbon 
released. Though the government was aware 
of his treason, it was unable to produce its 
information. O^Conhor now established 
virulent papers like the Frees and the Northern 
Star, advocating assassination. On Feb. 27, 
1798, while on his way to the French Direc- 
tory, as envoy of the Irish insurrectionary 
party, he ^as arrested at Margate, and 
brought before the Maidstone assizes. All 
the most distinguished members of the Oppo- 
sition, however, came forward as witnesses 
to character, and he was acquitted. He 
returned to Ireland, but was arrested on 
another charge, and kept in prison. In 1798 
Lord Cornwallis gave him and his confeder- 
ates a pi^don on condition of a full confes- 
sion of nis treason. This he did in a tone of 
bravado before a committee of the Lords. He 
was then sent to Fort George, and kept there 
till the Peace of Amiens. The American 
govemmeHit refused to receive him, and he 
went to France. 

Fronde, English in Ireland ; Musgravc, Sist, 
of the Rehellion. 

O’Comior, Feargcs. [Chartists.] 

O^Connori Podekick, King of Con- 
naught, and last native King of Ireland {d. 
1198), was the son of Turlough O’Connor. 
In 1 161 he attempted to succeed to his father’s 
power, but was unable to recover it till 
O’Loughlin, of Ulster, died (1166), and he 
was then recognised in the north at least as 
Lord of Ireland. [For his struggles Vith 
Dermot and the English, see article on 
Irklanp.] In cruelty he was fully equal 
to Dermot ; thus ho put to death a son and 
grandson of that king, who were his hostages. 
It was by his command, too, that the eyes of 
all his own brothers were put out. When 
Henry II. came over to Ireland in person, all 
he could obtain from O’Contior was the lat- 
tor’s consent to receive liis envoys, De Lacy 
l®|nd Fitz-AJdhelra. In 1175^ however, he 
S^neluded a treaty with Henry through am- 
Jv^^ssadors at Windsor. He tiierehy acknow- 
;;/^ipdge4,luni8elf as Henry’s vassal, and pro- 
itused to pay tribute. In return the English 
Jking recognised him as overtord of aU Ireland 
Vrhich was not in the hahds^^ither of the 
Intnself or of his Norman baions. Revolt of ms 
Mims embittered his later yfjsrs* and in 1 189, 
i^ter a fierce civil war, he p«orce resigned the 
oroivu to his eldest son, and feting to a monas- 
tery, where he died at the m of eighty-two. 

Moore, met. e/Mand; Waldip Cambrensls, 

' and .wosiSjphia iffttm. ; 

- Thewr<mioU the Four It^erei^ 

O'Cmmoirflk Tub Sare||>r lian, waa long 


supreme in Connaught. IO’Ookkor, Hod- 
BRICK.] Feidlim, Roderick's successor, was 
recowsed as chief after a fierce civil war, in 
whi^ he triumphed by the aid of the De 
Burghs. In the invasion of Edward Bruce, 
the O’Connors at first sided with the English, 
but soon after they changed sides, and the 
slaughter at Athenry in 1316 put an end tb 
their existence as a great clan. [Conrauoht.] 
Moore, Hist, of Ireland; Liugard, Uiet of 
Eng, 

Ootannial BiU /1768}. In 1761 an 
agitation for a Septennial Bill had begun in 
Ireland, where, tiU then, a Parliament was of 
necessity dissolved only by the king’s death. 
In 1761 a bill to this effect was passed, but . 
though returned from England, an error of 
the draftsman served as an excuse to the 
Irish Parliament for rejecting it. In Oct., 
1767, the agitation, however, recommenced, 
chiefly because flio bill had not been men- 
tioned in the speech from the throne. In 1768 
it was finally introduced as an Octennial Bill, 
and passed. 

October Club, The (1710), was com- 
posed,” says Hallam, ” of a strong phalanx of 
Tory members, who, though by no means en- 
tirely Jacobite, were chiefly influenced by those 
who w'oro such.” It had long boon custo- 
mary",” says Mr. Wyon, “for the members of 
a paif;y, when some important measure was 
before Parliament, to meet at a tavern for 
the purpose of concerting a plan of action. 
The society was tenned a club.” Soon after 
the beginning of 1710, a few of the extreme 
Tories began to hold a series of meetings at 
the “ Bell,” in Westminster. “ The password 
of this club — one of easy remembrance to a 
country gentleman who loved his ale — was 
October.” The October Club spon set itself 
to work to undermine the power of Harle>", 
whoso moderation they scorned. It w"as 
from thence that the Jacqbites looked for 
supporters in the last years of Queen Anne’s 
reign. The Bolingbroke faction belonged to 
the October Club. They took groat delight 
in vindictive attacks on tho Whigs, especially 
on Sunderland. 

Odal, or Ud.\l, Right, is a tenure of land 
that still prevails in the^brkney and Shetland 
Islands, and which before the growth of 
feudalism was the ordinary tenure of tho 
Teutonic races. [Alodial Land.] Its dis- 
tinctive feature lies in the fact that land held 
by this right is held absolutely, and not de- 
pendent upon a superior. Odal right is thus 
antagonistic to feudalism, which recognised 
service as the only title to land. 

OdOf Archbishop .of C^terbury 942— 
968, was the son of one of the Danish 
chieftains who had taken part in the Invasion 
ot 870. Odo was attract^ by the probing 
of n Chnstlaa misrtoiwy, and emlwaSbd the 
Chris^n faiths He was hy Arch- 


bishop Athelni) ai>d in 92d was made Bishop 
of Hamsbury. In 942 Dnnstan’s influence 
^ined Odo the archbishopric. The arch- 
bishop-elect at once declared his intention of 
becoming a monk, thus placing himself at the 
head of the party of reform in the Church, 
whose object it was to encourage monasticism, 
introduce the Benedictine rule, and enforce 
celibacy amongst the clergy. During the 
reign of Edred this party had the ascendency, 
but his successor, Edwy, seems to have joined 
the party of the secular clergy. Odo and 
Dimstai^ declared that Edwy’s marriage with 
Elgiva was unlawful, and after a groat deal 
of violent dispute, Edwy consented to divorce 
her. The story of Odo’s cruel persecution 
of Elgiva is in all probability absolutely 
mythical. [Dunstan.] 

'William of Malmesbury ; Hook, Archbisho^is 

of Canterhiiry. 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux {d. 1097), was the 
half-brother of William the Conqueror, whom 
he accompanied and greatly assisted in his 
invasion of England. In 1067, during 
William’s absence in Normandy, he acted 
AS regent of the kingdom in conjunction with 
William Fitz-Osbern. Their harsh and op- 
pressive rule contributed to the risings of the 
English in various parts of the country, which 
disquieted the early part of William I.’s 
reign. However, in 1073 he was again ap- 
2 )ointed regent, and helped to crush the rebel- 
lion of the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk. 
He Was mmiificontly rewarded, raised to the 
second rank in the kingdom, and given the 
•earldom of Kent and several rich manors. 
He now aimed at the papacy, hut his am- 
bitious projects w'ere cut short by the king, 
who had him arrested as Earl of Kent, and 
committed to prison, where he remained till 
William’s death. Though ho was released 
aind restored to his earldom and estates by 
Kufus, he joined liobert in his invasion of 
England. Being taken prisoner he was com- 
pelled to quit the country, and retired to 
Normandy, where he acted as minister to 
Kobert, "and accompanying him on the | 
Crusade died, it is said, at the siege of 
Antioch. 

Orderious Vitalis, Hut. Eccles. ; Freeman, Nor- 
man Conqustt, o 

O’Donnell, BalAearo, the descendant 
of an ancient Celtic race, was in the 
service of the Spanish government when 
he heard that his countrymen had risen 
against the Revolution settlement of 1688. 
The Spanish king refused him permission to 
join them. He thereupon made his escape, 
and after a circuitous route through Portugal 
he landed at Kinsale. His appearance excited 
great enthusiasm; 8,000 Ulster men joined 
him, and he came to the assistance of the 
garrison at the flrst siege of Limerick. After 
the defeat of the Irish at . Ag^xn it was 
hoped that he woold eoim io the defence 


of Galway. But he studiously held aloof. 
8(^n afterwards he joined the English army 
with a few of hia devoted followers, and 
on several occasions did valuable service to 
William. 

Macaulay, Ewt. of Eng. 

O’Donnell, Hugh, called Red Hugh 
(rf. 1602), was son and heir of Rory 
O’Donnell, Earl of Tyrconnel. In 1587 he 
was treacherously seized by order of Sir John 
Perrot, and kept a prisoner at Dublin as a • 
hostage for his father's good behaviour. He, 
however, escaped after three years’ captivity, 
and at once joined Hugh O’Neil. In 1601 
he commanded the O’Donnells, who marched 
with O’Neil to raise the siege of Kinsale, and 
their defeat there is said to have been, in part 
at least, due to his impetuosity. In 1602 he 
sfiiled to Spain with a long train of followers, 
and w'as received by the court with great dis- 
tinction, but died soon afterwaids. 

Moore, Hist, of Ireland. 

O’Donnell, Rohy, Earl of Tyrconnel/ 
(d. ib08), was brother ot Red Hugh O’Donnell. 

In 1603 he gave up his Irish title, and re- 
ceived a grant of his lands and the earldom 
from James I. In 1607, however, he seems 
to have conspired with O’Neil, Earl of 
Tyrone, and with him at all events he went 
abroad, where he died, after being attainted, 
in 1608. 

O’Donnells, The Sept op the, were 
powerful in Ulster, where the O’Neils were 
their hereditary foes and rivals. Ualwagh 
O’Donnell was captured by Shane O’Neil, 
together with the Countess of Argyle, his 
wife, in 1560, and remained a prisoner till 
1564, and even then he had to purchase his 
release by the loss of a large part of his 
lands. In James’s reign, however, he re- 
gained his possessions, and became Earl of 
Tyrconnel. Soon afterwards, being involved 
in a plot, he fled, and, with his family, became 
prominent at the Spanish court. 

Froude, Hist, of Eng. 

Offft, King of Mercia 767 — 796, was of 
the royal house of Mercia, though not nearly 
related to Ethelbald, the last sovereign in 
tho direct line of descent. He drove 
the usurper Beomred, and quickly made ^ 
himself master of the kingdom. Undo^’ i': 
him Mercia became the greatest pow0r?;;ih 
Britiiin. He thoroughly subdued Keni; by - ^ 
his victory at Otford in 776, inflicted in 
a great defeat on Wessex at Bensingtott, > 
annexed Oxfordshire to Mercia. He ' 

quently defeated the Welsh, and pushed • 
boundaries of Mercia westward. To ^tect 
his frontiers he constructed from the Wye to 
the Dee a dyke, the remaining traces of which 
stiU bear his name. To strengthen hk power 
he got leave from the Pope in 786 to establish 
at Lichfield an archbishopric independent of 
the see of Canterbury. ' Tlie murder of Ethels 



( 780 ) 


bert of East Anglia is one great blot on Offa’s 
character. On the whole he appears to 
have been a wise and humane ruler, and to 
have encouraged learning. He drew up a 
code of laws which has unfortunately 
perished. He was very liberal to the Churdi 
both at home and abroad, and founded many 
monasteries, among which was the great 
abbey of St. Albans. 

Angl(h8aj!on Chron.; Matthew Paris, Vita 
duorutn Qffarum ; Lappenberg, Anglo-Saaion 
Kmga f J. B. Green, The Meiking of Engwnd. 

Offaley, Thomas, Lo&d {d. 1536), was the 
eldest son of the ninth Earl of Kildare (q.v.). 
On a repoi-t of his father’s death in the Tower 
he renounced his allegiance and revolted. 
He was totally defeated near Naas, and sent 
to England as a prisoner, where he and five 
of his uncles were hanged at Tyburn. 


Offlethorpef (iEKEKAL jambs binwARn 
(i. 1698, (f. 1785), after serving in the army 
with distinction, was returned to Parliament as 
member for Haslemero (1722). He was cele- 
brated for his philanthropy, and founded the 
colony of Georgia, and an asylum for debtoi-s. 

Olaf(Aillaf), Hakoldson (or St. Olaf) 
(ef. 1030), was brought up in the kingdom ox 
Novgorod, and at an early age jmt to sea on 
a buccaneering expedition. He next appeal's 
as the friend of the Norman dukes, and fought 
as Ethelred’s ally in England. Finding that 
Canute had his hands full in England, he 
resolved ' to make an attempt for the crown 
of Norway, and, leaving England, was suc- 
cessful in establishing himself there. Canute, 
when he found himself secure in England, 
set out with a magnificent fioct, largely 
manned by English, to assert hia supremacy, 
which Olaf had denied. The Norwegian 
king fled before him into Sweden, where 
he managed to secure the help of many 
outlaws and broken men. With them, and a 
faithful knot of personal friends, he returned 
to Norway to regain his throne. At the 
battle of Sticklesteady he was defeated and 
(i|ain (1030). His body was hastily buried, 

' was later taken up, being found incor- 
rupt, and buried in great state in a shrine 
Trondhjem (Drontheim). Many English 
i'Slinrches are consecrated to him. Tooley 
minuet, in London, still preserves his name in 
; tte old Danish quarter. 

) ‘^8n0i^ Sturleson, Heimal^gla; Skulason, 

Olqfi daga apud Scripta Hint lUHandorum; Saxo 
GraSmiaticus, Hitt. Dam'ca,; Ifb. x. ; Maurer, 
Bdcdirung dee Normgisehea ^ 

Olaf (A]ilaf)> Tryowjhoh (d. 1000 ), 
was the son of a Norweg an sea-king of 
royal blood, and was proba dy bom in the 
British Isles. The accounts i t his early days, 
which originate in a Latin ^chr^icle, now 
lost^ are not to be trusted first ap- 
pearance in English annalilb probably 988, 
when Watchet was harried|an(^Gov% the 
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Devonish thane, slain, and many men with 
him; but in 993 we are told how he came 
with 450 ships to Stone, and thence to Sand- 
wich, and thence to Ipswich, harrying all 
about, and so to Maldon. Here he was 
mot by Brihtnoth, the famous ealdonnan, 
whom he defeated and slew. Next year, with 
Sweyn, the Danish king, he laid siege to 
London, but failed to take it. They then 
harried, burnt, and slew all along the sea- 
coasts of Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire. On receipt of £16,000 they ag^ed to a 
^ce, and Olaf promised never again to visit 
England save peacefully. Next spring he 
went to Norway and wrested the kingdom 
from Earl Hacon; here he ruled for five 
years, during which time he established 
Christianity in the various districts of Norway 
and her colonies. He disappeared mysteriously ^ 
after a battle that he had lost ; rumours of his 
living at Home and the Holy Land as a hermit 
were long rife in the North. 

Anglo-Saxon Chron . ; Snorro Sturleson, Heim- 
akringla ; Maurer, Bekehrung dee Norwegieohen 
Stammee, 1856. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, Lord Cobh am. { d . 
1417), was a member of the royal household 
and a personal friend of Henry V. He was 
the leader of the Lollards. In 1413 tho 
clergy determined to strike a blow at them by 
indicting Oldcastle. Ho refused to appear 
before Convocation, and was excommuni- 
cated. At last, compcllod to attend before a. 
spiritual court at St. Paul’s, he yet refused to 
recant his opinion, and re-asserted many of 
his former statements, declaring, among 
other things, that “ the Pope, the bishops, and 
the fi’iars constituted the head, the members, 
and the tail of antichrist.” Thereupon he was 
pronounced a heretic, and imprisoned in the 
Tower. Making his escape, he was expected 
to put himself at the head of a largo body of 
followers, who assembled in St. Giles’s 
Fields; but Henry’s promptitude prevented 
the rising, and Oldcastle escaped from lion- 
don. In 1415 he attempted to excite a rebel- 
lion, and in 1417 he was captured in tho 
Welsh Marches, and put to death as a heretic 
and a traitor. “ Perhaps we shall most safely 
conclude,” says Dr. Stubbs. “ from the tenor 
of history, that his doctrinal creed was far 
tjounder than the principles which guided 
either his moral or political conduct.” Sir 
John Oldcastle married the heiress of the 
barony of Cobham, and in her right was sum- 
moned to Parliament as Lord Cobham, by 
which name he is often known. [Lollards.} 

Old Samni is generally ro^rded as the 
Homan Sorbiodunum. The l^xons in 662 
captured it from the Britons, and named 
it Searesbyrig. In %60 a Witenagemot 
was held at Old Sarum, and the barona 
were assembled here by William in . 1086. 
From the reign of &e Oonqueroif till 
the thirteenth (nMtky it ms the seat of 
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bishop; but the town then followed the 
chiircn, which was rebuilt in the plain; 
and hereafter it has continued to be almost 
deserted. Nevertheless, it 'sent two members 
to Fcurliament, and it was for Old Sarum 
that William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, first 
sat (1735). In 1832 it was disenfranchised 
, by the Reform Bill ^ 

Olive Branch Petition, The (July, 
1776), was the ultimatum on the part of the 
American colonies prior to the War of Inde* 
Mndenoe. It was a petition drawn up by 
Congress, urging the king to dii'ect some 
mode of reconciliation. Respectful and con- 
^ oiliatory, the petition proposed no terms or 
conditions, though it was generally under- 
stood that the colonies would insist on the 
repeal of the obnoxious statutes, and would 
require some solemn charter regulating the re- 
lations of the two countf ies in the future. The 
petition was entrusted to Richard Penn, joint 
proprietor of the influential colony of Penn-* 
sylvania. But on his arrival in London in 
August, “ no minister waited on him or sent 
for him, or even asked him one single question 
about the state of the colonies.” The king 
would have nothing to do with the petition or 
its bearer. The American envoys foresaw too 
clearly that the result of the refusal would be 
bloodshed ; but Lord Dartmouth only expressed 
the ^pular misconception of the gravity of 
the situation, when he said that if ho thought 
the refusal would be the cause of shedding 
one drop of blood he would never have con- 
curred in it. [George III.] 

Bancroft, Hist, of American SevoltUion, ii., c. 

49 ; Stanhope, Hiet. of Eng., vi., c. 52. 

Omdat-nl-Onirah, Nabob of the Car- 
natic, on the death of Mahomet Ali (1795) suc- 
ceeded to the throne and debts of his father. 
Duiing his admihistration the prosperity of 
the country was rapidly declining, and the re- 
sources of government were thr<3atened with 
extinction. He was, however, surrounded by 
European money-lenders, and enabled to pay 
the English subsidy, and thus defer the crisis 
for a short time. Lord Hobart, Governor of 
Madras, proposed that the mortgaged dis- 
tricts should be ceded to the Company in 
lieu of the subsidy. • This the Nabob refused, 
and also a similar proposition by Lord Mor- 
iiington in 1799. On the outbreak of hosti- 
lities with Tippoo, Lord Wellesley demanded 
a war contribution of three lacs of pagodas ; 
this was promised, but not paid. ^ Various 
propositions of cession were made in lieu of 
subsidy, but all were refused. Meanwhile 
the Nabob had continued the intercourse and 
correspondence with Tippoo which his father 
had begun in violation ox the Treaty of 1792, 
and at the capture of Seringapatam proofs of 
this were discovered. Before, however, any 
action was taken the Nabob died (1800). 

TFafU'sy AfpaJtehee: IGB, Wd. njf India; 

Wfiks, lc|ior«. 


OmiGhlind was a wealthy banker of 
Moorshedabad, who became acquainted with 
the plot whi(^ Meer Jafiier lud arranged 
with Clive for the destruction of Surajah 
Dowlah. He demanded £300,000 as a bribe 
for silence. Clive therefore caused two 
treaties to be made out between Meer Jaffier 
and the English —the real one on white paper, 
in which Omichund was not mentioned, and 
the other, the false one, on red, containing a 
promise to pay him this sum. Olive and the 
committees signed both, but Admiral Watson 
refused to sign the false one. Clive thezefore 
forged his signature. When Omichund 
became aware of the deception he lost his 
reason. 

O’lTeil, Conn, Earl of Tyrone (d. 
circa 1539), joined the Geraldines in their 
rebellion, and for a long time maintained 
himself against the English forces. In 1542 
he consented to resign his title of **The 
O’Neil,” and, being refused the earldom of 
Ulster, went over to England, and was made 
Earl of Tyrone ; his favourite, though illegi- 
timate, son Matthew being elevated at the 
same time to the peerage as Lord Dungazmon 
and the earldom entailed on him. But he 
could not maintain his power, and a furious 
struggle broke out between Matthew’s son and 
his uncle Shane, in which the latter triumphed. 

0*B'ea, Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, called 
<<the arch rebel” (d. 1616), was the son of 
Matthew, Baron of Dungannon, who was 
himself the base son of Conn O'Neil, the first 
Earl of Tyrone. He first appears as com- 
mander of a troop of horse on the queen’s 
side against Desmond. In 1585 the rank 
and title of Earl of Tyrone is acknowledged 
to bo his, and, on his appeal to the queen, he 
is also invested with the lands attached to the 
earldom. Ho married the daughter of Sir 
H. Bagenal, but was suspected of having 
carried her off by force. Afterwards he was 
the ally of Red Hugh O’Donnell, but, never- 
theless, he still temporised while he sought tp,^ 
obtain help from Spain. In 1595 he at last?f 
threw ofi the mask, and, assuming the royal 
title of The O’Neil,” allied himself with the 
neighbouring clans. After some fighting, he 
seemed ready to submit, and was p^oned,lh 
April, 1598. He was soon in arms aga^, 
however, and in August he overthrew Biir 
H. Bagenal in person at the battle of C: 

water. Ulster, Connaught, and Leinstez* lu. C 
consequence rose. The queen, now thoroughlyH; 
alarmed, sent over the ]^1 of Esses M , 
Ijord-Lieutenant. He brought with him 
ample powers, and an army of 20,0()0 foot 
and 2,000 horse, the larg^ Ireland had 
seen. The two leaders met> ai a lord on 
the borders Monaghan and Louth; a 
truce was arranged, and Eases consented to . 
sutoit O'Neil’s demands to the <|aeen. They 
included complete freedom of religion and the 
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i^^fitoration of ^11 forfeited land to the O’Neils, 
the O’Donnells, and to Desmond. Essex soon 
i^r left Ireland, and Lord Mountjoy suc- 
Qoeded him as commander of the English 
forces. The rest of the country gi^u- 
ally submitted, but O’Neil still held out 
in hopes of fereign succour. In 1601, 5,000 
Spaniards at last landed at Kinsale, and 
some 2,000 more at Castlehaven. Kinsale 
was at once besieged by Lord Mountjoy and 
the Earl of Thomond. O’Neil, join^ by 
O’Donnell, and by Captain Tyrel with the 
2,000 Spaniards from Castlohaven, mai'ched 
to raise the siege. Against his own better 
judgment, lie engaged the English forces oh 
Dec. 23, 1601, and was defeated with a loss of 
1,200 killed. In crossing the Black water on 
his retreat, he suffered another severe loss 
and was himself dangerously wounded. The 
Lord-Deputy then followed him into T 3 rronc, 
took his forts, ravaged the country, and even 
broke to pieces the old stone scat on which 
the O’Neils had been from time immemorial 
inaugurated as chiefs. When all hopes of 
Spanish succour came to an end. Mountjoy 
induced the queen to accept O’Neil’s sub- 
mission, which he made at Mellcfont, being 
reinstate tn his earldom of Tyrone. James 
I. at first treated him very kindly, but, when 
the English shire system began to he intro- 
duced and the pen^ laws began to he carried 
out, Tyrone conspired with Tyrconnel and the 
Spaniards. In 1607 he fied to Borne, where 
he died in 1616. By the death of his sons 
soon after, this branch of the O'Neils became 
extinct. 

» Frouda, Sng. in Ireland; Moora, Hist . of Ire- 
landi Camdeii, Annalee rerum Anglicarum et 
Hibemiewrum ; Moryson, Hist, qf Ireland, 1635. 

O'lreil, OwBN Bob (d. ld49), had been an 
officer in the Spanish service, hut returned to 
Ulster, and in July, 1642, assumed the com- 
mand. He was soon hailed as The O’Neil,” 
though he was not in the direct line of 
descent. The Council entrusted him with the 
command in Ulster ; hut he was not at first 
very successful, and had to appeal to them for 

V 'fele^id victory over Monroe’s Scots and 
fiiglish at Benburb. He was opposed to tho 
^ >|^rreconciliation between Ormonde and the 
<:?&tholics, and, in 1649, went so far as to 
■ ' 4 tblne to ail' agreement with Monk ; but, after 
' Itathmines, the English Parliament refused 
! 4b ag^ to this treaty, and he then proceeded 
■ to jSn Onnonde. Before he could effect his 
' pmrpose, however, he died, j 

Lecky,^ England im the WigUmUh Ceniury^^ 

’ Froode. BnglUh in Ireland; Warner; Carte, 
Hitt, efthe Life qf Jemes, Vfjjke of Ormonde- 

CKVeilt Shans (d. 1567) Jirastlio legitimate 
eldest son of Conn O’NeU. gy Hpnry VIII.’s 
Mtent ike earldom of Tyrm, aa granted to 
tkmn, was todeaeend to baiia son, 

and kia koirs. Hattkew Md bpore Cibnn’a 
death by Shane’s kai]|i‘, bufkis son was 


supported \xy England. Shane O’Ni^l, koww 
ever, got recognised as The O’Neil by a iMge 
part of the dan, and held out in rebellion 
against the Earl of Sussex, his personal foe. 
An attempt to set up O’Donnell against him 
led to that chiefs capture (1560). On Shane 
being anxious for peace, he was induced to 
visit England, where he was well received by 
Elizabeth^ but not allowH^d to return. When, 
however, in 1561, the young Earl of Tyrone 
was murdered by one of his kinsmen, Shane 
was allowed to depart, and at oitce succeeded 
to all his nephew’s power. In 1564 the 
Lord-Deputy made an attempt at a meeting 
with Shane at Dundalk to induce him to 
liberate O’Donnell, who was still his prisoner. 
This he finally did, but on terms sufficiently 
humiliating for England and its ally. Soon 
after he concluded a treaty with Sir Thomas 
Cusacke, in accordance with which he sub-' 
mitted ; he was, however, allowed to call him* 
self The O’Neil till an English title should be 
•found for him, and the garrison of Armagh 
was withdrawn. This treaty he observed 
very faithfully, and, in accordance with the 
wishes of the English, he attacked and for 
the time destroyed the Island Scots in 1564. 
When Sir H. Sidney came over as Lord- 
Deputy, he refused to restore O’Donnell’s 
lands, and ravaged the Pale; in consequence 
he was attacked, and in 1567 all his forts 
were taken, and his dun abandoned him. 
Ho fled to the Scots, but was murdered. 

Moore, Hist, of Ireland; Sidney papere; 

Fioiide, Hist, of Eng, 

O’Neill Sir Phelim {d, 1653), a relation 
of the last Earl of Tyrone, was one of the 
leaders in the Ulster rising of 1641. He was 
a weak man, and the only one among the 
leaders who seems to have really allowed and 
encouraged outrages. Early in 1642 he an- 
nounced that he was entrusted with a royal 
commission. He also began to style him- 
self The O'Neil. In July, 1642, however, the , 
command dropped from his feeble hands, and 
Owen Boe O’Neil, his successor, es^ressed in 
strong terms honor and disgust at his conduct. 
In 1 653 he was tried before the High Cburt 
of Justice at Kilkenny, presided over by 
Fleetwood, and, together with some 200 
others, convicted and ex^’cuted. 

Froude, Eng, in Ireland ; Carte, HUt, of tihs 

Life of James, Duke of Ormon.de, 

O’Neils, The Sept op the, whs the regal 
race of Ulster, descended from the ancient 
race which governed Ireland before the days 
of Brian Boru. In Edward Bruce’s invasion 
their chief resigned his title to the crown. 
The regal title of T^e O’Neil was, however, 
always borne by their chief when he was in 
arms against Englancf. In Elizabeth’s time 
Oonn O’Neil (q.v.) submitted (1542), and 
became Earl cd Tyrone, being. rehiM the 
earldom of Ulster. ^ f 
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Orimge Statep Thb, a tract ot \ 

ooantry originally settled by Boer emigrants i 
from Cape Colony, was in 1848 proclaimed ' 
British territory, under the title of The 
Oeanoe Bivbh SoYBEBioNTY. The Boer 
tanners rose in revol^, but were dispersed 
by Sir Harry Smith at Boomplaats (Aug. 29). 
Subsequently British troops had to protect 
the farmers from the Basutos, but, sooner 
than be saddled permanently with this 
responsibility, the Bdtish Government de- 
cided to let the farmers look after themselves, 
and by the Convention of Bloemfontein. 
(1854) created The Orange Free State. In 
1871 relations between the British Govern- 
ment and the Free State were strained owing 
to the discovery of the diamond fields. The 
Free State declared that the actual fields 
were part of its territory ; it was argued on 
the other side, that they had been acquired 
by the British by purchase from a Griqua 
chief, named Waterboer. Eventually Presi- 
dent Brand laid the matter in person before 
the Colonial Office. Giiqualand West re- 
mained British, but £100,000 was paid to the 
Free State as compensation. During the 
hostilities with the Transvaal Boers in 1881 
the Free State remained neutral ; but on the 
outbreak of the Boer War (1899) it threw in 
its lolb. with the Transvaal. The country was 
formally annexed by Great Britain on May 
24th, 1900, and w'as re-named the Orange 
Kiver Colony. Crowm-colony government 
was established in 1902, and five years later 
responsible government was granted. In 
1909 the colony was made a province (called 
the Orange Free State), and now forms a 
portion of the Union of South Africa (q.v.). 

Orangemen. The, was a term which 
began to be used as early as 1689, and was 
applied to the upholders of Revolution prin- 
ciples. On Sept. 21, 1796, the first Orange 
lodge was instituted by the Peep o’ Day Boys. 
The lodges multiplied, their chief object at 
that time being to disarm the Catholics, who 
indeed had no right to keep arms. By 1797 
they could muster 200,000 men. Many 
noblemen and gentlemen joined them, and 
it was their infiuence which counteracted that 
of the United Iriahipen in the north. In 
1825 they were dissolved by the Associa- 
tion Bill. In 1836 they, however, again 
numbered 145,000 members in England and 
125,000 in Ireland. The Duke of Cumber- 
land was Grand Master, and the Orangemen 
were suspected of a wish to change the suc- 
cession in his favour by force of arms. Con- 
sequently, after a parliamentary inquiry, their 
lodges were broken up. In 1846 they were 
again, revived, and many faction fights fol- 
lowed in Ireland. In 1869 great excitement 
was created by the arrest of their Grand 
Master for violating the Party FroOessions Act. 
;More rec^Iy they have been active in their 
ioppoaition ta Home Bnle* 


Oirdailiemi, The Lords, consisted of earls, 
barons, and bishops, appointed in March, 1 310, 
to hold office till Michaelmas, 1311, and to 
^raw up ordinances for the reform of the 
realm. A precedent for the appointment of 
such a commission was found in the proceed- 
ings of the Oxford Parliament of 1258, and 
in both cases it is noticeable, that the Com- 
mons had no share in the matter. The 
Ordainers were twenty-one in number, viz., 
seven bishops, eight carls, and six barons. 

Ordeal. This name, once written orddl 
and ordcl^ etymologically signifies a distri- 
bution into “ deals ” or parts, then a discrimi- 
nating, and then a deciding (Ger. Urtkeif)^ ^d 
was given to a peculiar method of reaching 
the facts in criminal eases that made a feature 
of the Anglo-Saxon j udicial system. Though 
represented as an inheritance from Pagan 
times, it is described as “a reference to the 
direct judgment of God,” and would seem to 
have been allowed as an alternative to those 
who failed in or shrank from the process by 
compurgation or by oath. “ If he dare^ not 
take the oath,” says an old law,l “ let him p 
to the triple ordeal.” But the recorded details 
will not warrant a positive statement. Wo 
only know that under ceiiain circumstances, 
while the court, sheriff, bishop, thegns, &c., 
declared the law, the ordeal was expected to 
reveal the facts. The ceremony took place in 
church. After three days of severe discipline . 
and austere diet, having: communicated and 
made oath that he was innocent, the accused 
person, standing between twelve friends and 
twelve foes, when a special service had con- 
cluded, plunged his arm into boiling water, 
drew out a stone or lump of iron, and had his 
arm bandaged by the priest. This was the 
ordeal of water. Or he was called on to seize 
a bar of iron that had lain on a fire till the 
last collect of the service had been read, carry 
it for three feet, and hasten to the altar, when 
the priest promptly ajmlied the bandages. 
This was the ordeal of iron. If in three 
days’ time the pnest could say the arm 
healed, the sufferer was pronounced guiltles%$^^; 
if not, he was judged as one convicted of God* ' 
Minor or loss accredited ordeals were the 
cormed^ or eating of the con.secrated'or accuse^ , . 
morsel, and the casting of the subject, bouni}, 
into deep water. If the former did not cho)i;;i^ ... 
if the latter threatened to drown, it was 
as a proof of innocence. Walking on b^tninii: 
ploughshares also appeara as axi ordeil, b^ ^ ; 
seldom, if ever, save in incredible stories, an . 
in that told of Emma, Canute’s widow. 

Ordeal continued after the Conquest. The 
Conqueror allowed it to Englisnmen iwheh 
challenged by Normans in place Qf the newly- 
introduced trial by battle. 

I Freeman teHs us, <*is full of cases Jki which 
men offer to prove their righta , . . by 
Wtle or by ordeal.” In tbe Assize of North- 
ampton (1176) it is.ord 4 rad that men presented 
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before the king’s justices for the darker crimes 
should ** go to the judgment of iirater.’* But 
it fell into disrepute ; the Church withdrew 
, her countenance from it; other processes, 
notabl;^ the crude forms of the jury system, 
grew into favour; the Lateran Ciouncil of 
1215 abolished it. This sealed its doom in 
England as elsewhere ; a letter of Henry III.’s 
to the itinerant justices in 1218 is usually 
accepted as marking its final extinction. 

PalgravOf Enslwh Commtmvcealih } Lingard, 
Hist, of Eng . ; Stubbs, Const. Hist, j 

Ordericus Vitalis (^. 1075, d. 1145) 
was of mixed parentage, his father being a 
native of Orleans and his mother an English- 
woman. He was bom in England, but spent 
most of his time at Lisieux, in Normandy. 
He wrote an Eccleniastical History y chiefly con- 
cerned with the affairs of Nonnandy, and he is 
on the whole the most valuable authority for the 
reigns of William the Conqueror and his son. 
The first part of his work deals with the 
histoi’y of the Church from the beginning of 
the jOhristian era to the year 855 ; the second 
part gives the history of the monastery of 
St. EVroul ; and the third part is a general 
history qi events in Western Chnstendom 
from Carlovingian times down to the year 
1141. 

The best edition is that published at Paris by 
Le Prevost., and a translanon will be found In 
Bohn’s Antiqtmrian Library. 

Oxdors in Council are orders by tho 
sovereign with tho advice of tho Privy 
Council. They have been issued in times of 
emergency. In 1766 an embargo was im- 
posed on the exportation of com, because of a 
deficient harvest and the prospect of a famine. 
Napoleon I.’s Berlin decree, declaring the 
whole of the British Islands to be in a state 
of blockade, called forth, on Jan. 7, 1807, an 
Order in Council prohibiting all vessels, mider 
the penalty oi seizure, from trading to ports 
under the influence of France. Further 
orders bearing upon the same question were 
issued on Nov. 11 and 21 of the same year. 
^On April 26, 1808, by a new Order in Council, 
^the blockade was limited to France, Holland, 
^•a part of Germany, and the north of Italy. 
LThe legality of Oriers in Council has been 
jpequentlv questioned. They have, however, 
authorised by statute in various matters 
J connected with trade and tho revenue ; and 
( Jh^rnationalCopyrig}^ Act, 7 and 8 Vic., 
cap. is, contains a clause empowering the 
.mown by Order in Council to extend the 


benefits of that Act to vm 
in any state that gives a Ip 
productions of this countr;|. 

Olfdi|IJUIO0 is a fomi 
posed to a statute. An m 
o^ned as ^‘a regulation » 
by himself, or m his cw 
advice of council, pr<» 
patent or in charter, and 1 


rks first pubHsbad' 
:e privilege to the 

of legislation op- 
dii^ce has been 
ftde> by the king, 
licili; or with the 
Lulg^ed in letters 
kbl^ be recalled 


bv the same authority.” essential 

difference between an ordinance and a statute 
lay in the fact that the former did not I'equire 
to be enacted in Parliament, and might be 
reeled without Parliament. Moreover, the. 
oidinance is the temporary Act of the execu« 
tive; the statute, the permanent Act of the, 
legislature. From the earliest days of Parlia- 
ment a great deal of jealousy was felt bn 
account of the ^ordaining power of tho king 
and his council. It very fz^uently happenea 
that an ordinance practicallv repealed or 
materially modified what had been enactel 
by statute; and in 1389 a petition was pre* 
sented by the Commons praying that ho 
ordinance be made contrary to the common^ 
law, the ancient customs of the land, or the' 
statutes made by Parliament. The sovereign 
still possesses the power, which must be given 
to the executive, of legislating by ordinance 
in certain cases. ^ But these ordinances, or 
Orders in Council, as they are termed, are 
only made with the consent of Parliament, 
are in most eases laid before the two Houses, * 
and may bo abrogated by Act of Parliament. 

Ordovices, The, w^ere an aiieiont British 
tribe who occupied the north of Wales and 
Anglesey. 

Oreffon Question, The. The treaty 
of 1783 between tho United States and 
England had omitted to define the frontier 
botwoon Canada and the United States east- 
wards from the great lakes, and also west- 
wards from tho liocky Mountains, leaving 
open tho disposal of the vast district lying 
between the Rocky Mountains and tho 
Pacific. In November, 1818, a convention was 
concluded between the two governments con- 
taining this stipulation, that whatever terri- 
tory may be claimed by one or other of the 
contracting parties on the north-west coast of 
America, to the w^est of tho Rockv Mountains, 
as also all bays, harbours, creeks, or rivers 
thereon, shall be free and open to tho ships, 
citizens, and subjects of both powers, for ten 
years from the date of the signature of 
the present convention.” This convention 
was renewed Aug. 6, 1827, for an indefinite 
period, with the understanding that either 
party might rescind ths. stipulation by giving 
twelve months’ notice. The boundary ques- 
tion was thus left still in abeyance. Numerous 
difficulties occurred, and in 1846 the American 
legislature gave notice that the existing con- 
vention would terminate in twelve months. A 
great deal of indignation had previously been 
excited in England by President Polk’s in- 
augural address in 1845, in which he dis- 
tinctly claimed Oregon as part of the United 
States, and asserted ^t the Americans would 
maintain their right bo it by force of arms if 
necessary. This spe^h was relied to by 
Sir Rob^ Peel in a ^irited adSbess to the* 
House of CommoiM. England at on% trana^ 
mitted a proposition for a srttleinent, and this* 
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ww eventually accepted by the United State*. 
The territory wae then equitably divided be< 
tween the two countries by the Oregon Treaty 

A. M X* l 
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4dong the main luxd to the coaet, but there 
were some minor points which were not 
defined with sufficient precision. Hence a 
dispute «roBe later as to the ownership of the 
little island of San Juan (q.v.j, which was de- 
cided against England by arbitration in 1872. 

EUenborough, Diary; Martin,. of the 
Prince Cofisort; Molesworth, Hict. ofkng. 

Orfordp Eakl of. [Russell ; Walpole.] 

Orkney and Shetland, the northern- 
most county of modem Scotland, consists of 
two groups of islands, of which the Orkneys 
are the southernmost. There are faint traces 
of their having been originally inhabited by 
Piets. If Nennius could be believed {Mon, Mist. 
Bnt,f p. 66a) it was the original settlement of 
that nation. In a.d. 86 Agricola took posses- 
sion of the Orkneys, but it is improbable 
that the Romans ever efi'oeted a de&iite oc- 
cupation. When in 682 the Pictish king, Brude 
MacBile, devastated the Orkney Islands, 
he must have waged war against some civil 
foes. But the real history of the northern 
islands begins with the Scandinavian settle- * 
ments. Their position exposed them to 
Viking outrages, and invited the sot]tlemont 
of the hardy Norsemen, who fled beyond soa 
from the tyranny of Harold Harfagr. In 874 
Thorstein the Red, son of a Norse King of 
Dublin, had already conquered both Orkney 
and Shetland, and &ithness and Sutherland. 
But within ten years Harfagr himself sailed 
to Orkney, added it to his empire, and consti- 
tuted it an earldom in favour of Rognwald, 
who handed it over to his brother Sigurd. 
Jarl Sigurd soon added to Ids government 
Caithness and Sutherland, if not districts still 
further south. It is unnecessary to enter into 
the detailed history of the jarls of Orkney, of 
their wars with the Scots, in the Hebrides, 
and in Ireland. Their district was frequently 
split up into two portions, held by different 
members of the reigning family. The Scottish 
kings claimed some indefinite suzerain, rights 
over Caithness, but Orkney paid scat or tribute 
to Norway alone. Sozifo of the more valiant 
of the earls conquered the whole of the 
districts north of the Spey, but the evidence 
of language no less than of history shows that 
** Suthcr land ” was the southernmost point 
of the district permanently occupied by the 
Norsemen. Unlike the Hebrides, the jarldom 
of Orkne\' was not only conquered, but colo- 
nised. Tho original inhabit^ts were nearly 
extirpated. To this day the language of the 
district is English, the nomenclature Norse, 
the laws and constitution purely Scandinavian. 
Q[^e udal tenure and the Norse poor law are 
. bqt things of yesterday in Orkney. After the 
introduction of Christianity by Olaf Tftygg- 
>fMon in 997, Orkney became the seat of a 


bishopric, and Shetland later of an arch- 
deaconry, which w(he included in the province 
of IVondhjem. But the obedience of the 




Thorfinn (1014—1064), the founder of the 
cathedral of Kirkwall, was almost the last of 
the great conquering Jarls of Orkney. His 
conquests lapsed on his death. His sons, 
Paul and Erling, who joined Harold Har- 
drada’s expedition to Ei^land in 1066, ruled 
jointly, and wore the founders of two linos of 
earls. The son of Erling was the famous St. 
l^^ignus. Malcolm Canmoro by his marriage 
with Thorfinn*s widow brougnt the whole " 
district into some relation with the Scottish 
crown. But in 1093 both Orkneys and 
Western Isles were conquered for a time by 
l^Iagnus Barefoot of Norway, but on his death 
in 1104 the native jarls regained their practi- 
cally supremo authority. In 1196 William 
the Lion definitely subjected Caithness to his 
throne. In the next century the earldom of 
Caithness was divided between the Angus 
and Moray families. At a later period the 
Sinclairs got possession of it. The islands 
remained under the nominal suzerainty of the 
Kings of Norway, and, after the Danish con- 
quest, of the Kings of Denmark. In 1470 
they were handed over to James III. as 
security for the portion of his wife, Margaret 
of Denmark. At the sjime time the bishopric 
was transferred from the province of Trond- 
hjem to that of St. Andrews. The pledge was 
never redeemed, and at last, on the marriage 
of James VI. with Anne of Denmark, the 
pretensions of the Danish kings were more 
formally ceded. The islands were constituted 
into a Scottish county, though it was not 
until the Reform Act of 1832 that Shetland 
had any voice in returning Parliamentary 
representatives. The land g^ually got into 
the hands of Scottish proprietors, but the 
bulk of the population remained Norse, 
though that language died out with the cessa- 
tion of the political connection. 

Anderson's edition of the Orhneyjingar Saga ; 
Skene, Celtic Scotland; Bobertson, Scotland . 
under her Early Kings; 'Torfaei , Oreodesf Barry, 
Hist, of (h’Jcney; Burton, Hist, cf Scotland. 

[T. P. T.] 

Orleans, The Sieqe op (1428 — 29), WM/^ 
commenced by the Duke of Bedford ^ ^ 
October, 1428. The English were at thift 
time masters of the whole country noi^^^ ' 
the Loire, and were anxious to extend 
conquests across tliat river. For this purpose ^ 
it w'as necessaiy that Orleans should be tQ&0^ 
as it commanded tho valley of the Loire. The 
size of tho city rendered a strict blockade 
almost impossible, while a considerable French 
force harassed the besieg&rs. The batHe of 
Patay, which was fought in Febrfiary, 
1429, seemed to deprive the besiuffed of 
all hope of succcur, and the fall of Orleans 
was certain, when the ^den rise of Joan 
of Are, arid ^ ^^enthuidim she createcL 
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aided by the skill of Duaois and other 
generals selected by her, entirely ehwnged 
the aspect of affairs. Led by the heroine of 
Pomromy’, the French succeeded in entering 
Orleans in April, and"' on May 8 the English 
raised the siege and retired, being defeated 
with considerable loss ten days later at Patay. 
8ir E. Creasy ]places the siege of Orleans 
mnong the decisive battles of .the world, and 
ceiiainly its results were very considerable. 
The raising of the siege was tno turn of the 
tide; after this the English lost town after 
town, fortress after fortress, till at last, of all 
their great French possessions, Calais alone 
was left to them, 

Monstrelet, Chroniques; Michelet, Hiet. de 
France, vol. v. * 

Orleton, Adam, Bishop of Winchester 
(d. 1346), was made Bishop of Hereford in 
the year 1317, and translated to Winchester 
in 1333. In 1323 he was aecustid of high 
treason before Parliament. Ho refused to 
recognise the jurisdiction of a lay court, 
and was supported by all the other prelates 
and many of the barons. Edward II. 
summoned a council of lajinen and had 
Orleton ^ tried before them. A verdict of 
guilty was returned, and his propert}’ seques- 
trated. Befoi’e long, however, he was recon- 
ciled with the king ; but*he never forgot the 
insult, and in 1326 he took the load among 
the bishops in support of Isabella and Mor- 
timer. He played a very important part 
in the events which led to Edward’s depo- 
sition and murder, and is largely responsible 
for both these acts. 

Omonde^ James Bctler, 4th Eahl of 
(d. 1452), was Ijord-DeiJUty in Henry IV.’s 
reign. In Henr^’ V.’s reign he was Lord- 
Lieutenant, and succeeded in keeping the 
natives out of the Pale (q.v.). In 1423 he 
was superseded. In 1440, however, he again 
became Lord-Lieutenant, and remained so 
till 1446. 

Lodge, Portraits. 

Ormonde, Jambs Bctlbe, 6th Earl of 
May 1, 1461), waa seated Earl of 
' Wiltshire in 1449, and was knighted by Henry 
VI. In 1463 ho became Lora- Lieutenant of 
i? |^Ireland, and got tonnage and poundage granted 

him on condition of guiding the seas. He 
; \ was an ardent Lancastrian and fought against 
the ^5^1 of Warwick at bea. At Wakefield, 
he one of those who captured the Duke 
of Vork. In 1461, howbver, he was taken 
prisoner at Towton, and^ beheaded at 
castle (May 1, 1461). |Tog^er with his 
brothers he was attainted in Edward I Y .’s first 
Parliament; bis brotherjthe. sixth ^rl, was, 
however, soon afterww« restored in blood. 

Chrittmde, Thomas IwrxjrilL, 7 th 
(d. 162 ^, succeeded hisflm^er, the s&xth 
earl. The act of attdbqiier bms finally re-, 
vmed by the 


and he was summoped to the. Englirii Parlia- 
ment as Baron Ormonde of Itochford, in 
1406. In 1616 he died, without male issue. 
Through his daughter, his English barony 
passed to the Boleyns, and they were created 
Earls of Ormonde as well. But on the death 
of Thomas Boleyn without male issue, in 
1539, the earldom was restored by Henry 
VIII, to the Butlers. 

Lodge, Portraits 

Ormonde, Thomas Bltler, 10th Earl 
OF (d. 1614), was in 1669 Loid High Trea- 
surer of Ireland, which office he hold till his 
death. He was a staunch Protestant, having 
been educated at the English court ; this exq.- 
bittered his feud with the Earl of Desmond 
. (q.v. ). In 1 680 he was appointed G-ovemor of 
Munster, and the duty was imposed on him 
of destroying his old foe, the Earl of Des- 
mond. In January, 1580, he advanced into, 
the country of the Fitzgeralds, destroying all 
before him. It is said that in one year his 
forces killed 836 malefactors, and 4,000 other 
people. 8o relentless was his policy that 
Munster was a desert when he left it. During 
the remainder of his life Ormonde continued 
a firm supporter of the English supremacy. 

Ormonde, James Butler, Ist Duke op 
(d. 1688), was the most powerful nobleman in 
Ireland. Jn 1641, when the rebellion broke 
out, he was made lieutenant-general of the 
king’s forces. In consequence of his victory 
over Lord Mountgarret at Kilrush in April, 

1 642, he became a marquis. He soon after de- 
feated General Preston, but the position of the 
king in England being critical, he obeyed the 
royal orders, and concluded with the rebels the 
peace called the Cessation. Soon after he was 
made Lord-Lieutenant, but being unable to 
hold his own, he honourably chose rather to 
give up Dublin to the Puritans than to the 
natives, and surrendered it to Colonel Jones, 
and in 1647 he concluded a regular treaty 
with the Parliamentary commissioners. On 
hearing, however, of Charles I. ’a execution, 
he took out a hew commission as Lord- 
Lieutenant from Charles II., and soon found 
himself at the head of all the Irish forces, ex- 
cepting only O’Neil’s troops ; however, his at- 
tempt to besiege Dublin was frustrated by the 
battle of Rathmines (Aug. 2, 1649), and soon 
after he left the kingdom. After the battle of 
Worcester, he remained with Charles II. in 
his exile. On the Restoration he became Lord 
Butler and. Earl of Brecknock in the English 
peerage, and in 1661 Duke of Ormonde in 
Ireland. He was again Lord-Lieutenant 
from 1661 to 1668, and again from 1677 to 
1682. His losses, in the king’s service^ 
were estimated at £900,000. His reputatiox^ 
for loyalty, ability, an4 iptoffnty stood very' 

; high, and be held i(^oqf f^oip the iiemondi^ . 
' of Charles’s court. His latter ydtrs were; 
f uiouded by his fe^ for Janies II., and they/ 
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;^1)ably hadteiji^ bis end. His eldest son, 
Lord Ossory, had fallen by the hand of an 
assassin in 1680. This son was nearly as 
popular as his father, and had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself ii^ the Netherlmdaf 

Bumet, Hist of, kio Own Time ; Clarendon, 
Hist of the Bebollion; Cartb, Life of Ormonde. 

Ormondet Jambs Butlbk, 2hd Duke oe [h. 
1665,//. 1745), was grandson of the firat Duke 
of Ormonde. On the death of his grand- 
father, ho was elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxfoi’d. On the arrival of William 
in England, he deserted James II. in comx)any 
with Ihince George of Denmark, and was 
present at the coronation of William and 
iiar)^ He was present at the battle of the 
Boyne, at Steinkirk, and at Landen, where 
he was taken prisoner. In 1696 he voted 
for the attainder of Fenwick. In 1700 large 
grants of land were made him by the Com- 
mons. On the outbreak of the War of 
the Spanish Succession, he was sent with 
an expedition to Cadiz, together with Sir 
George liooke. In 1703 the duke became lord- 
Lieutenaut of Ireland, on the resignation of 
Bochester, and was reappointed in 1710. His 
policy of favouring the Catholics and opposing 
the Irish Parliament made him very popular 
in Ireland. On the dismissal of Marlborough 
he was appointed to command tho troops in 
Flanders. He was ordered to undoriake no 
offensive operations against tho French, in 
view of the proposed treaty; but he could 
not refuse to join Eugene in the siege of 
Quesnoy. On tho declaration of an armistice 
(Juno, 1712), tho English troops were ordered 
to separate from Eugene. After the accession 
of George, it was resolved to impeach him for 
acting in concert with Marshal Villars. He fled 
to France. Bolingbroke ascribes the ruin of 
the Pretender’s causo in 1715 to the flight of 
Ormonde and the death of Louis XIV . Tho 
duke soon started for the coast of Devonshire, 
hoping to find that coimty in a state of rebel- 
lion. But his agent had betrayed his plans ; 
and there was every appearance of tho most 
profound peace. On his return he quarrelled 
with Bolingbroke, and induced James Edward 
to dismiss him. In 1719, Alberoni, tho Spanish 
minister, fitted out a fl^set, with 6,000 soldiers 
under tho command of Ormonde. He was to 
join it at Corunna as “ Captain-General of 
tho King of Spain.” But the ships were 
scattered by storm. He spent the remainder 
of his life chiefly in retirement at Avignon. 
In 1740, on the outbreak of war, Ormonde 
went once more to Madrid, but could gain no 
promises of help. In 1744 CharlM Edward 
neglected to summon him to join his in- 
tended invasion of England, until all chance 
qf success was over for the year. “ Ormonde,*’ 
says Stanhope, unlike Bolingbroke, having 
taken his steadily adhered to it m 

evil fortune, . and never returned to his 
native country. He was certainly a man of 


very amiable temper, and no mean accom- 
X^shments ; and with no blot on his chaxucter 
unless incapacity and utter want of vigour 
are to be looked on as such.” 

Boliugbroke, Letter to TKyndHam ; Macaulay, 
Hiet. of Sng. ; Blouhope, Hist of Eng, 

prsini Question. On Jan. 14, 1858, 
Felix Orsini and his gang attempted the 
assassination of tho Emperor of the French 
by means of explosive bombs. As these men 
came from London, where they had made their 
preparations, great indignation was excited in 
France that shelter was afforded to such a 
crew of ruffians. Count Walewski, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, wrote to Count Persigny, 
French ambassador at London, on the subject 
with some acrimony, inveighing against the 
defective laws of England, which allowed the 
right of asylum to protect such assassins. 

Tne French ambassador made representations 
to the English government, and^rd Palmer- 
ston, recopiising tho justice of the represen- 
tations, introduced a bill for the x^unishment 
of conspiracy to murder. Unfortunately, 
however, certain French officers had thought 
fit to give vent to their indignation against 
England in their congratulations to the Em- 
peror, and entreated him to allow them to- 
** demand an account of the land of iniquity 
which contains the haunts of the monsters, 
who are sheltered by its laws.” The result 
was that in spite of Count Walewski’s en- 
deavours to remove tho bad impression, the 
spirit of England was roused and Lord Pal- 
merston’s measure was regarded as an un- 
worthy concession to the menaces of the 
French army. It was thrown out on a di- 
vision, and Lord Palmerston resigned. His. 
successor, Lord Derby, took up a stronger 
|) 08 ition, and returned a firm answer to Count 
Walowski’s note. A satisfactory reply was 
received, and tho matter terminate in a 
friendly and honourable manner. 

Ashley. Life of Lord PalmeretOn; McCarthy, 

^ Hiet. of Our Own Times. 

Orthes, The Battle OF (Feb. 27, 18U),, .,. 
was fought at the close of the Peninsular ■War,|l^. 
and gained one of the stiong positions whiefc'^'^v 
Soult had taken up in tho south of France. - 
Two days befoi-e the battle, Beresford force^i 
the passage of tho Gave de Pau, below Orthesis 
On the next day, Soult learnt this, and took hp? . 
a* strong position on a ridge, which was ia.paTt 
covered with woods, and presented a poncav^ ; . 
front to the allies. The ridge was erdss^^by. , 
the main road from Orthes to Dax, and wm 
protected in front of its centre by some . 
swampy ground, at the further side of which 
was ail old Roman camp, which was oc- 
cupied on the day of the battle by the light 
^vision. Wellington’s plan was to turn 
the French right, while HHl, skirting tho 
French left; diould seize the road to 8t. &ver ; 
thus Soult would have no line of retreat,, 
and would be., sljiat in Orthes. The 
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Attacks of Koe and Picton on the French 
ri^ht on the morning of the 27th completeily 
failed ; but WelJin^n ordered a concentmted 
amault to be made on the French left and 
centre. Wading through the marsh, the troops 
were not noticed until they drove in the 
skirmishers, and carried all before them. 
The confusion soon became general, and 
the French fell back. Hill meanwhile had 
forced the ford at Souars, and was now in 
possession of the Pau road. There was thus 
open to Soult only a narrow road to Sault 
^ de Navailles. Of this he determined to avail 
himself, and conducted the retreat with 
such skill and order that the French were 
able to seize a small ridge, before Hill could 
occupy it. Wellington, being wounded, was 
unable to superintend the pursuit himself, 
which was not carried on so vigorously 
as it might have been. As it was, however, 
Soult lost an enormous number of stragglers, 
many of wlbm fell into the hands of the 
allies. ^ 

Napier, Penimiilar Wav; Clinton, Penineular 
War, 

Ossfod Clapa was a Banc in the service 
of Hardicanute. It was at the marriage of 
his dauf^hter with Tovi the Proud that 
Hardicanute died. On the accession of 
Edward the Confessor he was made iSialler^ or 
Master of the Horse, but seeme to have been 
.suspected of intrigues with Magnus, and was 
accordingly banished in 1046. Clapham, in 
London, is supposed to be named from his 
mansion. 

riorence of Worcester, Chronicle, 

Osred XZ., King of Northumbria (788 
— 789), was the son of Aired ; he succeeded 
on the murder of Alfwold, but held the 
.kingdom scarcely a y(3ar when Etholred (q.v.) 
returned, and compelled him to ablicato. 
He was obliged to assume the tonsure, and 
subsequently to seek refuge in exile. 

.<4nj;lo.Saa;on Chronicle ; Simeou of Durham. 

Oatmen, or Eastxneii (Norse, Anst- 
^^nathr), was the name ^nemlly applied to 
w the Scandinavian settlers m Ireland. Towards 
* the end of the eighth century the cxception- 
ally disturbed condition of Ireland, where the 
.^’inower of the ard ri (over-k'ilig) had been re- 
. ' I^uced to nothing, and s<^t Constantly waged 
war against sept, invited the Yiking rovers to 
And settle on its cMts. In 795 the first 
recoir^M invasion took pace. For the next 
half century the invaders |K)Ught plunder only. 
But about 850 they form^ permanent jetties 
ments along the whole east coast. 

^hoeC suburb Oxmansto^ still preserves the 
name of the Ostxnan, WJ^xford, Waterford— 
both purely Norse name^Lunerick even; in 
remotMt part of thcisloAd, became the 
centres of Norse jarldo« ^i^h character- 
istie fadlity, the new sdbn mixed 
with the natives. Bemjm tbie pure races— 
:the Dttbf^gailly or bku^k Jraeigiers, fnd Find* 


gain or fair foreignei^. as Tadous tm^ea of 
the Norsemen were cailed^tha race of 
Gall-goidel soon became e^qally famous as 
pirates, .warriors, and mariners. They con« 
stantlyllpread devastation (dong the shores of 

was especiallv often attacked by tl^em. ]^ut 
they also haa close relations with the Norse- 
men more to the north. A son of a King of 
Bublin first conquered Orkney; and names 
like Njal give weight to the theory that 
Iceland was largely settled by Irish Danes, 
or at least had constant dealings with them. 
The Banish kings of Bublin were especially 
powerful. At last the vigour of the Viking 
states began to abate, ^e Ostmen were 
compelled to acknowledge the overlordship 
of great English kings, like Edgar. They 
became too much mixed up with the clan 
system of the Irish to retain their old charac- 
teristics. A great Celtic reaction set in, 
which culminated in the decisive victory of 
tho famous Brian Boroimhe at the battle of 
Clontarf in 1014. (See Skone, Celtic Scotland^ 
i. 386.) The power of the Norseman was 
broken, though tho weakness of the con- 
querors left Bublin a Banish city until the 
arrival of Strongbow. Their conversion to 
Christianity still farther weakened the old 
Viking prowess. Their bishoprics, connected 
with Trondhjem in early times, were in 
striking contrast to the clan system of the 
Irish Church. Tho anxiety of these Norse 
bishops to avoid amalgamation with the latter 
by acknowledging tho supremacy of Canter- 
bury, is strikingly brought out by the rela- 
tions of Lanfranc with the Archbishop of 
Bublin. (Freeman, Norman Conqtmij iv. 629.) 
At last tho remnants of tho Ostmen readily 
assimilated themselves to their kinsfolk the 
Nonnan lords and soldiers who conquered tho 
greater part of Ireland in the reign of Henry 
ir. Except for their influence in the place- 
names of the island, and on the growth of the 
towns, they left few pennanent traces in the 
later history of Ireland. 

Chronicles of the Piets and Scots, edited by 
Skene ; Wars of the Goidhel and Um Gael (Bolls 
Series); Daseut, Burnt Nial; Worsaae, Danes 
and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. y ip j 

Ostorins Scapula, Homan Governor 
in Britain (47 — 51), conducted the suc- 
cessful campaign against Caractacus. The 
subsequent rising of the Silures taxed his 
energies, and is said to have occasioned his 
death. 

Oswald, King of Northumbria (634 — 
642), was the son of Ethelfrith. After his 
father’s death, he retired to Scotland, where 
lie remained till the lieath of his elder brothers 
^ve him the claim to thq throne. He de- 
nted Cadwallon at Heayenfield, neaiP 
Hexham, and obtained the eoveFeifCty^hoth 
q| Bemicia and Peira. He ranks as the sixth 
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Bretwaldby luid iff ^aid to have leigned over 
Angles,' Britons, Hots, and Scots. He xe- 
esMliiibed, with the help of St. Jddan, 
Ghrifftianity in Northamtaa, and his virtues 
receive high praise from Bede. He j^rished 
at: Masexnela in battle against Penda of 
Mtocia. By his subjects he was ragarded 
as a martyr, and miracles were said to be 
wrought by his relics. 

B«de, HUt, JBceles , ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Oswwstnr ^ town in Shopshire Of con* 
siderable antiquitv. It derives its name from 
Oswald, King of Northumbria, 642. The re- 
mains of a castle said to date from the Norman 
Conquest are there, situated on a hill to the 
^west of the town. 

or Oswin, King of Bemicia 
(d. 612, a, 670), was the son of Ethelfrith. 
On the death of his brother Oswald, he 
succeeded to Bemicia and the Brotwalda- 
ship, while Deira .went to his nephew, 
Oswine. In 651 Oswy murdered his 
nephew, but failed to conquer the whole of 
Doii’a. During the early part of this reign, 
Northumbria was exposed to frequent attacks 
from Penda of Mercia, who was, how- 
ever, defeated and slain by Oswy in 665. 
For a short time after this, Oswy ruled over 
the whole of Mercia, but was eventually 
compelled by Wulthere to retire within the 
boundaries of his own kingdom. Oswy’s 
reign is also important for the union of the 
Churches in England, the Scottish mission* 
aries being obliged to submit to the authority 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. His reign 
was most prosperous, and his kingdom 
WHS greatly enlarged by victories over the 
Piets. 

Bede, Hifft. EccUb.; ^nfllo-Soxon Chronicle; 

Lappenberg, Anglo-Saxon Kings. 

otadeni, or Ottadeni, The, were an 
ancient British tribe occupying the coast from 
the Tyne to the Firth of' Forth, including a 
large part of Northumberland, with the 
present counties of Berwick and East Lothian, 
and part of Roxburghshire. 

Otford, The Battle op (773), was fought 
!;etween Olfa and Alric of Kent, and resulted 
in a victory for the •former, and the sub- 
mission of Kent to Mercia. 

Otho, one of the chaplains of Pope Hono- 
rius ITT., was sent over to England as nuncio 
in 1225, partly to plead for Falkes de Breaute, 
in which he was unsuccessful, and partly to 
raise money for the Pope by obtaining a grant 
' of two prebends in each cathedral. This 
monstrous demand was refused, and in 1226 
Otho left England, to return in 1237 with 
full legatine powers. He now acted with 
great moderation, af'ranged some difficulties 
wi^ Scotland, reformed the Church, and 
attempted to abolish pluralities. But his 
rapacity was unbound^, and when he left 


England in 1241, it was said that he had then 
drained the country of more money than he 
had left in it. 

Ottawa is the capital of Canada. It was 
named By town, after Colonel By, until 1854, 
when it was incorporated as a city under its 
present name. In 1865 it was made the 
Canadian capital and scat of the legislature. 
The Parliament Houses are reckoned amongst 
the finest buildings in America. 

Otterbum. The Battle of (Aug. 19, 
1388), was fought between an invading force 
of Scotch troops, headed by the Earls of 
Douglas and Murray, and an English force, 
led by the Percies. The Scotch army was 
divided into two portions, which marched 
into England by difterent routes. The smaller 
division, after Deing repeatedly threatened by 
the EngHsh, besieged the town of Otterbum, 
in Northumberland, w’here they were attacked 
in an entrenched position by Initspur with a 
force of 9,000 men. Although the Scots were 
numerically far inferior, their victory was 
decisive ; both the Percys (Hotspur and 
Ralph) were taken prisoners, and about 2,000 . 
of the English were slain. The battle of 
Otterbum has been commemorated in ballad 
poetry under the name of Chevy Chase. 

“ 'Che battle of Otterbum,” says Mr. Burton, 

I* has this much significance in history, that 
it marks the fading froih the defenders of 
Scotland of the dread of immediate absolute 
conquest by .England.” 

Froissart ; Burton, Hist, of Scotland. 

Otterbnrne, Thomas op {d. circa 1421), 
a Franciscan, wrote a Chronicle of English 
History from the earliest times to the year 
1420. This work is of some value for the 
reigns of Henry IV. and V., and has been 
published by Hearne. 

Oude, at one time a, province of the 
Mogul Empire, became connected with Eng- 
land duiing the governor-generalship of 
Warren Hastings, through the Treaty of 
Benares and the tmnsactions with regard to J 
the Rohillas. The treaty began that defonsiveS 
alliance which gradually tended to subject 
the Vizier to the English, and which, in 1801, 
after various cessions of teiritory, placed him 
in an isolated position, surrounded by tho 
English territories, without the necessities of 
defence. The sovereigns, in conse^uemoffr 
gave themselves up to extravagant, de-' 
baiichcry, and misgovernment, in spite of fhe 
repeated protests and threats of the 
Gazee-ud-deen, on his accession in 1814, 
assumed, by the advice of Lord Hastings, tjhe 
title of King of Oude, and no longer recog- 
nised the authority of the MoguL In 1856 
Lord Dalhousie annexed the ^country by the 
order of the Directors, the king btoming a 
state prisoner. 





IVOS). This WAS OHO of the great battled in 
the War of the Spani^ Succession. Finding 
that the war was becoming unipolar both 
with the English and Dubch, hlarlborongh 
resolved on a decish^e blow. Ihe French, 
numbering 100,000, under the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, a princo of the blood, who was jealous 
of Venddmo, the second in command, were 
attempting to take Oudenarde, a fortiess on 
the Scheldt. Marlborough, having been 
joined by Eugene, in command of the allies, 
amounting to little more than 80,000, ad- 
vanced towards them, and they promptly 
raised the siege. Although the French out- 
numbered the allies, they wore under’ the 
disastrous disadvantago of being led by com- 
manders with dift'erent views ; and when, 
accordingly, the armies met, they w^ere utterly 
routed. They lost 3,000 men and hod 7,000 taken 
prisoners, besides ten pieces of cannon and 
4,000 horses.^The allies lost nearly 2,000 men. 

Coze, iSKrlhorov^ah : Marlborough Despatches; 
Stanhope, Reign of Queen Anne; Martin, Hiet^ 
de France, 

Otllftrtf Skirmish at. On May 27, 
1798, during the Irish Rebellion, 8,000 in- 
surgents were defeated here. Of some 200 of 
the North Cork Militia, all but five wore 
killed. Father Murphy led the rebels. 

Outlawiry, exclusion from the pro- 
tection ahd benefit of the law, has been from 
very early times the punishment which has at- 
tended flight from justice, or refusal to appear 
before a legal tribunfil. In the law's of Edgar 
it is even enacted that a person refusing 
obedience to a decision of tho hundred, shall, 
after being fined three times, become an out- 
law, unless the king allows him to remain in 
the land. An outlaw was said to “bear a 
w'olf’s head,” and therefore to bo lawfully 
slain by any who met him. But as early as 
the thirteenth century some doubt seems to 
have ^en felt as to tlie expediency of so 
suimnary a procedure. Thus Bracton laid it 
down that though an outlaw might be killed 
if he defended himself or ran away, so that it 
fewas difficult to take him, wh^ once taken his 
«}ife was in th^ king’s hands, und any one then 
killing him must answer fear it as for any 
other homicide. Yet Ffcta^ under Edward 
declares that an outlaw may be killed 
Tany where with impunityi aild the case which 
Coke refors to, in order to prove that under 
Edw^ III. such an act was declared by tho 
shows rekUy that the old 
prinoliple was still recogniied. But as manners 
softened, the question cea^ to be of praetmai 
importance, . though , tho jlegsil ^ doctrinw was 
stiU doubtful as late a| Philip and Mary. 
The most important con^ue^ of outlawry 
'Was the forfeiture of c&ttell for all cases, 
with the addition, in treason or 

muidar, of the forfeiture f|t real property ; for 
other offences, of the porMts ^ land duiing 
the outlaw’s lifetime. |iput||^wry in civil 
cases for 


abolished Ji>y 42 43' -Victor. Jh ctitiunal 

cases it is ^ctically obsolete, and no longer 
necessary, since extr^ition tr^ties have be- 
come generals It may be added that ou^wry 
do^ noilie against a peer except for tf^on, 
feldny, or breach of the peace. V 

Oesetze dtr Angelsaohsen; Stephto, 
CimiMPiaries, ili. [W. J. A.] 

Outraillf James (A 1803, d, 1863), 
saw active service in Afghanistan (1838), and. 
subsequently acted as Resident at H 3 'derabad, 
Satara, and Luclcnow. In 1842 he was ap- 
pointed commissioner to negotiate with the 
Ameers of Scinde, in which capacity he 
differed from Sir C. Napier as to the latter’s 
conduct. In 1856 he became chief commis-,, 
sioner of Oude. His name is inseparably 
connected with the defence of Lucknow, and 
he ranks as one of the saviours of India 
during tho Indian Mutiny. In 1856 ho 
commanded during the Persian War, and 
"became in 1858 a baronet, and lieutenant* 
generiil. 

Kaye, Sepoy War, 

Owerbury, Sir Thomas 1 58 1 , /f. 1 6 1 3) , 

was educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
became a student at tho Middle Temple, 
and was knighted in the year 1608. Over- 
bury earned distinction as a poet, traveller, 
and writer, and became tho mend and con- 
fidential adviser of Robert Cair. The king 
became jealous of his influence, and wished to 
remove nim from the court, whilst at the same 
time his opposition to Rochester’s proposed 
marriage with Lady Essex made Rochester 
wish to get him out of the way for a time. 
James offered Overbury a diplomatic post 
1 abroad, which Rochester encouraged him to 
refuse, and tho king for this I’efusal committed 
Overbury to the Tower (April 21, 1613). 
Rochester merely wish 3 d to keep Overbuiy 
quiet. Lady Essex seized the opportunity to 
got rid of him altogether, and at length 
succeeded in getting him jioisoned (Sept. 15, 
1613). On Dec. 20, the same year, took 
place the marriage of Lord Rochester, now 
created Earl of Somerset, to tho divorced 
Countess of Essex. Early in 1615 the fact 
that Overbury had been poisoned came to the 
knowledge of Sir Ralph Winwood, the king’s 
ambassador in tho Low Countries, and was 
by him revealed to the king. Four of those 
concerned in the plot were executed, and tho 
earl and countess were tried before the Lord 
High Steward’s court (May, 1616b Both 
! were declared guilty, but pardoned by the 
king, and, after 1623, released fr6m their 
confinement in the Tower. 

Gardiner, Hitt, r/ Eng, (Mr. Gardiner beUeveii 
Somerset hot gnU^) ; SpMdina, Studies in Eng, 
Hitt, ; Amos, The dreatlfyer ofPoitoning; Bim- 
baolt, The Worka of Sir Thomas Overhur\i TStato 
TrCols. [0. H. F.] 

Ov^rUrk, General (d, 1708), Vas one^ 
di ll^ Dtttph of 



imy o^m 


irbotn life at* batfle he 

iared, On the aeceee^n of mlltarh he be- 
came Master of the Home. He took an active 
aharayjui Wiliiam’s battles in Ireland, and 
recmM grants of Irish land. On the out* 
the War, of the Bpaniah Succession 
8r shared with Opilan the oMmand of the 
Butch troops. 

Burnet, SisL cf hU Ch0mTim%s Haeauky, 
JSirfco/JBay. ^ 

Oweiip BobbrY' n771-1858)i'';Jnt came 
into notice as managing partner in a cotton 
mill at New Lanark, near Glasgow, ^where he 
instituted a system of profit-sharing among 
* the operatives, together with other excellent 
jnstitutions of an educational and philan- 
thropic kind. The success of these led him 
to come forward as a social and economic 
reformer, from about 1816 onwards. He was 
one of the earliest promoters of factory 
legislation, and devised many schemes of 
social reform, the best known of which are 
(1) the model communities of a socialistic type 
founded in America and elsewhere, which 
however, proved failures ; and (2) the system of 
** labour exchanges” (1832), which was to 
abolish poverty by enabling every producer 
to exchange his products without the use of 
money, their value being expressed in terms 
of the hours of labour taken up in producing 
them. His work has, however, bomo fruit 
in Distributive Co-operation, which was sug- 
gested by the provision store he started for 
his workpeople at New Lanark. 

Oxford 9 The City of, is mentioned as 
the seat of a school or college as early as 802. 
It was taken by Edward the Eider in 912, 
end becfinio one of the most important of the 
West Saxon towns. It was captured by the 
Danes under Sweyn in 1013, and was several 
times the scat of the Witenagemot under 
Canute. It was stormed by William the 
Conqueror in 1067, and the castle built about 
1 070. The castle was occupied by the Empress 
Maud in 1142. and captured by Stephen on 
her escape. The treaty between Henry II. 
and Stephen was made at Oxford (Nov. 7, 
1153). In 1258 the Mad Parliament met 
there, and the Provisions of Oxford were 
drawn up. In the Civil War it was the 
head-q[uarters of Charles I. after Oot., 1642. 
The king established his mint there in 1643, 
and held a Parliament in 1644. 


Oxford, John de yERE,EARL of (5. 1409, 
d. 1461), fought in the French wars, and was 
one of the ambassadors who negotiated peace 
with Fiance. He was a staunch Lancastrian, 
ftTid on the accession of Edward IV . he was 
attainted and beheaded on Tower HilL'^ 


Oxferdf John be Verb, Earl of (d, 
1513J, son of the above, was restored to his 
earlamn in 1464. but on the reatpratioo of 
|(eiiyy VI.' jcjhed thet ^|ioastri|miL After 
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the battle of Barnet ho fled to France, and 
getting together some ships, maintained him- 
self by piracy. Ho afterwards seized on St. 
Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, where he was 
besieged for some months. He at last sm . 
rendered and was imprisoned at Hamnes, in 
Picardy. Here he remained till 1484, when 
he induced the governor of the castle to 
espouse the cause of Henry of Richmond, 
whom he aocom^^ied to England, and assisted 
at Bosworth. He was rewardea by Henry 
VII., with whom he was in high favour. 

Bacon, Hewy VIL 


Oxford, Edward Verb, 17th Earl 
OF (5. 1550, d. 1604J, one of the haugh- 
tiest and most overoearing of the nobles 
of Elizabeth’s reign, was one of the com- 
missioners at the trial of Mary Queen of 
Scots in 1686. He subsequently did good 
servico for England in fitting out, at his own 
expense, ships for the defence the country 
against the proposed Spanish invasion (1588). 


Oxford, Provisions of (1258), were the 
schemes of reorganisation and reform forced 
on Henry III. by the JMad Parliament of 
Oxford in 1258. A commission of twenty-four 
persons was appointed, twelve nominated by 
the king, and twelve by the barons. By tlie 
advice of thoso commissioners, the king was 
to draw up means for the reform of the civil 
administration, tho Church, and the royal 
household. V^en the Parliament mot, the 
barons brought forward a schedule of ^ev- 
ances which, they desired the commissioners 
to remedy. The Provisions of Oxford them- 
selves supply tho machinery by which these 
grievances might be redressed. Tho twenty- 
feur commissioners met, and each twelve 
selected two out of the other twelve, and 
these four nominated fifteen who were to form 
a council for advising the king and to hold 
throo annual Parliaments.. With them the 
barons were to nogotijito through another 
committee. There was also another committee 
of twenty-four, whose business it was to 
inquire into financial matters; while the| 
original twenty -four were to undertake thell 
reform of the Church. The commissioners 
drew up the Provisions of Westminster (q.v.),j 
and drove the foreigners out of the pountry^- 
This government lasted till 1261, when HezOT 
repudiated his oath, and the Pope issn^ ^ 
absolving him. [Montfout, ' 

Stubbs, Const. Hist, and Select CharUj^i-. " 

Oxford, University of. [UNiVB4fi^x»k3;' 

Oyer and Terminer is 

to a commission granted by the 
judges and others, ** to hear and to di^^^ 
mine ” cases of treason felony and tresjjlaB. 
By virtue of this commission, jndg^ 
with criminal cases in the varioiu pirenits. 
The words oyer a?id terminer are derived from 
the French to and t$nnm$r, tp 
det^nine. ” ..... 
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PaoiflOOy Boir, YftnB a J«w, a native of 
Gibraltar, and consequently a Britwh subject, 
resident at Athens. In April, 1847, his house 
was attacked and burnt by the mob. The 
Hellenic authorities took no st^s to prevent 
the outrage, and refused to indemnify Don 
Paciflco, who claimed heavy damages. I^rd 
Palmerston demanded instant compensation; 
and on the refusal of the Greeks to satisfy 
this claim, or that raised m the case of the 
Fantome, and of Mr. Finlay [Finlay Ques- 
tion], a British fleet was ordered to enter 
Piraeus, and seize the shipping there be- 
longing to Greek o^ers. The Hellenic 
government appealed to France and Kussia. 
Negotiations took place between the govern- 
ments of England and Fiunce, m the course 
of which a ^rious quarrel between the two 
powers was with difficulty avoided. Finally 
the claims were settled by arbitration, and 
Don Pacifico received about one-thirtieth of 
the siim he demanded. Lord Palmerston’s 
coercive measures towards the Hellenic go- 
vernment formed the subject of animated de- 
bates in»hoth Houses of Parliament. In the 
House of Lords a vote of censure was carried 
against the government by a majority of 
thirty- seven. In the Commons, however, a 
vote of confidence was carried by forty-six, 
after a remarkably brilliant speech from Lord 
Palmerston. 

Ann. Reg.f 1847 j Hansard's Debates ; McCarthy, 
Hist, of Our Own Times. 

Paget, William, Loud (d. 1505', d. 1563). 
Bom .of numble parents, Im attracted the 
notice of Bishop Gardiner, and rising rapidly. 
Was knighted, and became one of the •secre- 
taries of state in 1543, and in that capa- 
city negotiated peace with France in 1546. 
Ho was appointed one of the council of 
regency by the will of Henry VIII., with 
^ the office of chief secretary, and suppoi-ted 
m Somerset in setting aside t^t arrangement 
p and assuming the office of Protector. In 
S 1549 Sir William Paget was sent on a 
mission to the Emperor Chatles V., to por- 
" him to join England in a war with 

France; and, though uhsuecessful, he was 
on his return raised to toi|teerage as Lord 
Pflgi^;;, of Beaudesert. Xfl' <a statesmanlike 
letter^^tten from Gerdiaoy, he -attempted 
to inephre the wavering dpuncils of the Pro- 
tector ^th prudence and ▼JgP'ir in dealing 
vritbUie rising in'the weslidf wgland, 
little pu) pose. The see |f 'Lichfield lo^ the 
part of its lands^ order to furnish 
him With an estate. Onltbe fetll of Somer- 
set, to whom he had be# conristently faith- 
ful, was thrown im t)le Tower, and 
dej^ved of his apppintmgltB (1551), but was 
j^vdoiied iti the followiig '-Oli the ac- 
cessii^of Mi^.he he^oe^ 


trusted . advise^ aui waa madp„ 
the Seals.. He was^thmiglioit. ua 
of moderatioxi, and Sad nh s^patby wtk 
those who wished, for .the establhMmt 
of the: InquiBitiQn, and the exeowBbol 
the Princess l^sabeth. Lotd 
one of the nromotersof the nmrriage^lwlK 
Miry and Philip of Sprin, and was dispo^ 
to rogard |he Iriendship pi Charles V. as 
highly necessary fir England. On the acces- 
sion of EHzabethii he resigned the seals ; but 
though he did not enjov the confidence of the 
queen, he continued frto time to time to give 
her advice. During the last years of his Ufe, 
he advocated an aUiarece with Henry IV» of 
Fi'anco in preference -to the frienoship of 
Spain. 

&aU Papers , during the JMgn of Henry Vllt. 

iBecord Commission) } Strype, Memo^-ials, vol. 

IV. ; Hayward, Life of Edward VL 

Paget, Thomas, &rd Lord ( d . 1690), the 
seconason of Lord Pagot of Beaudesert, was 
a zealous Catholic, and a supporter of Mary 
Queen of Scots and the Jesuits, He was 
attainted and compelled to take refuge abroad, 
on suspicion of being concerned in Throg- 
morton’s plot. 

Paine, Thomas [h, 1737, d, 1809), was 
the son of a Norfolk staymaker. He lived 
first at Sandwich and then in London, prac- 
tising various trades with indifferent sue- 
cess. In 1774 he emigrated to America, 
whore he became editor of the Penmylvania 
Magazine^ and in 1776 published his famous 
pamphlet. Common Seme^ which was followed 
by a periodical called the Crisis^ written for 
the purpose of keeping up the flagging spirits 
of the colonists. Paine was rewarded by 
Congi’ess by the appointment of Secretary to 
the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and in 1781 
was sent to France in company with Colonel 
Tjaurens to negotiate a loan for the United 
States. He visited France a seciond time in 
1787, and went from thence to ‘England, 
where, in 1791, he published the JRighis oj 
Man in reply to Burke’s Heflcctions on the 
French Fevolntion, The government thereupon 
resolved to prosecute him for his attack upon 
the Constitution, and in spite of Erskine’s 
brilliant defence, he was found guilty. 
Paine had already anticipated his sentence by 
retiring to France, where he was returned to 
the National Convention by the electors of 
Pas-de-Calais. “The foreign benefactor of 
the species,” as Carlyle calls him, voted with 
the Girondists, and ^voeated the banishment 
rather than the execution of the king. His 
moderation procured for him expulsion as a 
foreigner from the Convention by the Jaco- 
bins, and imprisonnmnt. In 1794, however,, 
he was released on^the intercession of the 
American government, and resumed bk seat. 
The Age oj Meaaon^ composed during hie inv- 

S risonment, was a defence of Deismr^t^ 
1 ektrmnsly Paine tntinnkd 
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i jn iMt hisUle in 

'V iltatrSltaiL uH., 857; Chd- 

ICowmte B; Conway, l^fe; Pal»e*8 
,^jPRrb» ^ted by ifendom (Boston, 1856) . Ilew 
^jpipion by Conway. 

W ^S^alini «d VanaUdes, Biils of, are 
anatogoua to • billa of attainder, from which 
they differ in the fact that the punishment is 
never capital, and does not affect the children. 
[Attaikdbb; Imfbackkbnt.] 

PakanllUly Sm Edwakd {d, 1815), was 
a brother-in-law of the Duke of Wellington, 
and one of his most trusted subordinates. He 
distinguished himself gredtly in the Peninsular 
War, playing an- important part in the victory 
* of Suamanca (1812). During the war with 
America, which beg^ in 1812 he commanded 
the expedition sent against New Orleans. 
The place was vigorously defended by General 
Jackson, and in the disastrously unsuccessful 
assault (Jan. 8, 1815) Pakenham lost his life. 


PakmgtOli. Sxii John (d. 1727), was a 
high Tory, and member for the county of 
Worcester during the reigns of William 
III. and Anno. Ho preferred a complaint 
against William IJoyd, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, and his son, for using their influence 
in the elections against Inm, and proved 
'his case, the llduse censuring their con- 
duct as “unchristian.” Sir John Pakington 
was throughout his life a violent paitisan; 
his speech against the union with Scotland 
was hooted down because of its ungenerous 
insinuations, tuid he was equally head- 
strong in his opposition to the Occasional 
Conformity Bill. There does not appear to 
be the slightest ground for the idea that ho 
was the original of Sir Roger do Covorlcy. 
He was the ancestor of Sir John Pakington, 
created Baron Hampton {d, 1880), who held 
various posts in Lord Derby’s ministries, and 
who, in 1866, disclosed to his constituents the 
-secret of the famous “ Ten Minutes’ Bill.” 

Stanhope, Hist* of Eng , ; Wyon, Hist, of Queen 
Anne, 


Palatine, Counties, are so called from 
the fact that their lords had royal rights, 
•equally with the Idng in his palace ipalatium). 
The earl of a coun^ palatine could pardon 
treasons, murders, and felonies; while all 
writs wore in his name, and offences v'cre 
aaid to be committed against his peace, and 
not against that of the king. Palatine counties 
originated in the time of William I., who 
practically created three — Chester, Duiham, 
nnd Kent— whilst Shropshire had, until the 
timie of Henry 1., palatine rights. These 
counties were sel^ted as being especially 
liable to attack — Chester and Shropshire 
.fr(Hn the Welsh Marches, Kent from France, 
and Durham from Scotland. The disturbed 
state of the borders rendered it an easy task 
for an earl, who was as powerful as a 
•overeign in his own ;te]qdtory,^^ ext^ his 
• • - 
L ' ' ... . , ■ . • 
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frontiers at the expense of his enemies. 
Kent ceased to be a palatine earldom after 
the death of Odo of Bayeux, whilst Fern* 
brokeidiire and Hexhamshire, in NorthumW- 
land, were made counties palatine. Henry I. 
granted royal rights over the Isle of Kly to 
the Bishop of Ely, and in the year 1351 Lan- 
caster was created a palatine earldom. “ 
palatine earldom of Chester,” says Bishop 
Stubbs, “had its own courts, judges, and 
staff of officers, constable, steward, and the 
rest ; it had its parliament, consisting of the 
barons of the county, and was not until 1541 
represented in the Ptirliament of the king-* 
dom.” The other counties palatine, with the 
exception of Lancaster and Chester, which 
were hold by the croWn, and of Durham, were 
assimilated to the rest of the country during too 
sixteenth century. The palatine jurisdiction 
of Durham remained with the bishop until 
1836, whilst the jurisdiction of the Palatino 
Courts at Lancaster, with the exception of the 
Chancery Court, were tmnsferred to the High 
Court of J ustice by the Judicature Act of 1873v 

Pale, The. That part of Ireland which 
was de facto subject to English law began to be 
called the “ Pale ” in the fifteenth century. It 
was in earlier times distinguished from Celtic 
Ireland as “the English land.” The Palo 
was surrounded by a belt of waste marches, 
beyond which lay the lands of the Irish 
enemy. From the invasion of Edward 
Bruce, in 1315, until the Geraldine I'ebellion 
in the sixteenth century, the extent of 
“ the English land ” steadily diminished. 
Bruce harried the Palo mercilessly in 1316 
and 1317. The small English freeholders 
were forced to follow the Lord-Deputy in 
his “ hostings.” Their abandoned farmsteads 
w’ere robbed and buiiit by English and Irish 
alike. They fled in gi'eat numbers across 
the seas, in spite of the most strenuous legal 
prohibitions. The Statute of Kilkenny (1367) 
openly acknowledges the division of Ireland 
into a Celtic and an English territory, 
attempts to isolate lliem fi'om each other 
decreeing savage penalties Against Celtfif ? ' 
intruders into the Pale, and English colonists 
adopting Irish customs. But the law was 
soon a dead letter. The statute of Edward 
IV., c. 3, provides, just a century later, . 
.the swearing-in of the Irish inhahitaxrtil iff , ' 
the Pale as lieges, and declares that idepiiitM 
shall be named to accept their oatl^-^^for’^vV 
multitude that is to be sworn.” The r' 

ment of Drogheda in 1 494 or40rj^ th^ eonstrtic* 
tion of a mound and ditch around I^Engjhsb 
borders, “ in the county of DubliU, froaftl the 
w'aters of Auliffy to the mountain ha^KSI^ 
dare, from the w^rs of Auliffy to Trim, and 
so forth, to Meath and Uriel.” These prac- 
tically continued to be the limits of. the. Pule 
until Henry VIII. undertook the conquest ei 
the whole island. DaJkey, TaRaght, Kil- 
eullen, Naas, |Li]|pck| Sydan^^Ard^, XK^ver# 


and Dundalk fornM tke harder in In 
1634 there wae ** no folk subject to the kinjr's 
laws, but half the county Uriel, half &6' 
•eounty of Meath, half the county of Dublin, 
half the county of Kildare.” In 1537 Justice 
Luttrell describes the Pale as a little precinct, 
not much more than 20 miles in length ne in 
bredth,” Bullied by the crown, “cessed” 
by the Parliament, subjected by their lords 
at once to feudal dues and to tribal imwsi- 
tions, plundered by corrupt judges ana ex- 
tortionate deputies, blackmailed oy the Irish 
in time of peace, and harried by both sides in 
time of wtur, the dweller in the Palo was 
probably the most wretched of all the 
wretched inhabitants of Ireland. 

Hi9torical and Municipal DocumentB of Ireland, 
1172—1320 (Oeoord Series)} Biohey, Lectures 
on the Hieliory of Ireland, 

Palgrave, Sir Francis {h. 1788, d, 1861), 
was calledto the bar (1827), and having served 
on the Kocord and Municipal Corpoi-ation 
Commissions, was appointed in 1838 Deputy- 
Keeper of her Majesty’s Recoi^ds. Palgi-ave 
wrote largely on historical subjects ; his chief 
work, the Jiiae and JtrogreeB of the Mfiglinh 
Comtmmvealth : Anglo-Saxon Feriod (1832), was 
the fruif of unwearied research and examina- 
tion into original authorities, and though 
many of the conclusions have not lieen ac- 
cepted by later scholars, and some mistakes in 
details have been pointed out, it is valuable 
for its learning and acuteness. He wrote 
besides a History of England: Anglo-Saxon 
Feriod (1831); a Hietory of Normandy and 
England (1851 — 57); and edited for the 
government the Calendars and Inventories of 
the Treastiry of the Exchequer, Farliamentary 
Writs, Eotiili Curia Fegis, and Documents 
JlUistrative of the History of Scotland, besides 
writing an Essay on the Original Authority of 
the King's Council. Sir Francis was of Jewish 
parentage, and his name was Cohen, which 
he changed to Palgravc on his maiTiagc. 

. Palladius, St., was one of the numerous 
Uphristian missionaries who preceded St. 
^Atrick in Ireland. He Was consecrated 
iplii^op of Ireland by Pope Celestine I., and 


supposed to have peeil a Briton, and 
; Pl^ears to have been sent 'In fii’st instance 
. by iihll:, British bishops to tbe Gaulish bishops, 
^ latter to the Pppp* He landed in 

failed to g^ift ipany converts, 
and. having existed there three 

woodett:<^^^ On hi*wayback to 
hp die(L one account r^^sWiting him as 
tikaving been martyred by &e Soots. 

. <ypg^aa, Pour $olgaxi, Lives of 


8m HroH| 
was i5oond in command 
in a ludtcrouidf abortii 


r . 1723, A 1W6), 
AlMml Keppel 
r aoHon wiUi Uio 


^ alter 

withdrew without Sny J^vantSge . 

I^ined on either side, : fi^eppm de^^ that 
ralliser was to blaUie fol: this failu 2 «i^i^^ 
recriminatioxis ensued, and tbe former Jmg|g: 
a member of the Opposition, the lat^r^- 
Lord of the Admiralty, their case was ma# 
a party question. At length the matter waa 
referr^ to a court-martial, which, redoing* 
the unjust tone of popular opinion, trium- 
phantly acquitted Keppel, and when Palliser, 
feeling that this was a reflection on himself 
resigned his appointments, and demanded an 
inquiry, he could only obtain a very qualified 
sentence of approval. 

Hunt, Life of Paliieer; Stanhope, Hist, of 
Bna., vol. vt, di. 58. 

Palmer, Sir Thomas (d, 1553), was joint 
commander of the English force which invaded. 
Scotland in 1548, and took Haddington. On 
the blockade of the town by the French and 
Scotch he was taken prisoner while escorting^ 
a relieving force which re-victualled the 
exhausted garrison. Palmer’s chief aotoiiety 
is derived from his betrayal (in 1551) of tho 
Protector Somerset to the Earl of Warwick, 
to whom he revealed a plot to murder 
Warwick himself, and others of the Protector’s 
enemies, which, when supplemented by some- 
false additions, led to his death. Palmer was 
subsequently condemned by a special com- 
mission and executed for his share in the- 
treason of Northumberland and Lady Jano 
Grey. 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple^* 
Viscount (5. 1784, d. 1865), was the oldest 
son of the second viscount. He succeeded 
to tho title, which was in the Irish peerage,, 
in 1805, and w^as promptlj^ chosen by tho 
Tory party in tho University of Edinburgh 
to contest the seat, hut without success. In 
1807, however, ho began his parliamentary 
career as the representative of Newport, and 
two years later became Secretary at War in 
tho Duke of Portland’s administration. Thia 
office ho held under successive governments 
until 1828, and aided the Duke of Wellington 
in his great exploits as far as a rotten military 
system permitted. Lord Palmerston early 
attached himself to the more liberal section 
of tho Tories, which was led by Canning and 
Huskisson, and he followed the latter out of 
office. He now joined the Whigs, and in 
1830 accepted the Secretaryship for Foreign 
Affairs under Earl Grey, playing an honour- 
able part in the negotiations which led to tho 
independence of Belgium, to the settlement of 
the Spanish and Portuguese questions, to^tho 
European resistance to the designs of Mehemet 
All, which brought ^im into so much odium 
in France. Having retired from ofiico with, 
the rest of his colleagues in 1341, ho re- 
turned with them, and again be€am<^oreig!ii 
Secretary in 184^. Palmerstoxiki unsympa^ 
thetio attitude towM^ the En^pean. mvolu- , 



: 1848» a|id tfa« qnazxel Greece 
tiboui t^e Don I’aciflco ailair, caused his 
||girei|;n |)eHoy. to be called in question ; a 
Total ed censure was passed upon it in 
House of Loidsy but in the House 
ComuK^ an amendment, moved by 
Roebuck in favour of the government, 
was carried by a majority of forty-six, 
Palmenrtm making a magnificent speech on 
the status of Briti^ subjects abroad. In 
^1852 he was dismissed from office by the 
Queen, acting on the advice of Lord John 
Russell, for expressing, entirely on his own 
responsibility, the government’s approval of 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d^vtat. In spite of 
Mr. Disraeli’s saying, There was a Palmer- 
ston,” he promptly defeated his late leader 
on the Militia Bill, and having declined office 
in Lord Derby’s stillborn ministry, became 
Home Secretary in Lord Aberdeen’s Coalition 
cabinet (Dec., 1852). In that capacity he 
inaugurated the ticket-of-leave system, but 
he was diiofly employed the while in watch- 
ing the Eastern question, and urging his 
colleagues forward to the war with Russia. 
On the fall of the Aberdeen administration 
before Mr. Roebuck’s vigorous attack, it was 
felt that he was, as he said, Vin4vitabley and in 
Feb., 18dd, he became Prime Minister. After 
•the peace a period of languor followed until, 
in 1867, the government was defeated on Mr. 
Cobden’s motion condemning the measures 
taken in “ the lorcha Arrow ” affiiir, when 
Lord Palmerston appealed to the country, 
and came back again to power with a larger 
majority than before. The Indian Mutiny 
was followed by his bill for the transferrenco 
of the authority of the East Indian Company to 
the crown. In February, 1868, he was most un- 
expectedly defeated over the Conspiracy Bill, 
caused by Orsini’s attempt on the life of 
Napoleon HI., but the Conservative adminis- 
tration tliat supplanted him proved short- 
lived, and in 1859 he came into power again 
ns First Lord of the Treasury, and continued 
to hold that office until his death. During 
his administration the treaty of commerce 
with France was concluded (I860) through 
Mr. Cobden’s exertions. He was on the side 
of the North during the American Civil 
War; in the Treni and Alabama afPairs he 
displayed some want of wisdom. Then came 
the Maori War; the Polish insurrection of 
1863, during which his distrust of the Em- 
peror of the French compelled him to dis- 
countenance the idea of intervention; and 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, during 
whicli ho uttered wordsrthat were universally 
interpreted to imply that England would 
intervene on behalf of Denmark, He was 
buried in Westminster Abl)ey, Oct. 27, 1866. 
Lord Palmerston was essentially a European 
^Iher than an English statesman. 

The bcht life of Lord Palinf-rston Is that of 
Lor»l DaUiiig, the la«t volume of which is 
sdited by the Hon. Bvelyn Ashley. 


Paniixil. a group of elevated table- 
lands on the borders of Afghanistan and 
Turkestan, a portion of which was claimed 
by Russia in virtue of her conquest of 
Khokan in 1875, while part^ll^ claimed by 
Afghanistan and part by Chitia. In 1892 a 
Russian expedition under Colonel Youoff 
penetrated into the district from Ferghana 
and came into confiict with an Afghan force 
at Soma Tash, driving them back with some 
loss f July 23), and subsequently required two 
British officers to retire from tho territory. 

The Russian view was stated to be that 
England might incite the Afghiins and 
Chinese to use the territory as a basis for 
aggression against Russia. In 1895 a 
Boundary Commission settled the limits of 
tho British and Russian spheres of infiuence, 
the British sphere being assigned to Afghan- 
istan, the western frontier of which was 
thereby determined from Zulfikar on the 
Heri Rud to the Pamirs. 

PaAdulf, Papal legate {(1. 1226), one of 
Innocent lll.’s mihistors, was sent to England 
in 121 3 to make terms with King John. For a 
little while the king held out, but finding him- 
self deserted by everyone, he consented to Pan- 
dulf's terms, and resigned his kingdom to the 
Pope, receiving it back as a fief of the holy 
see. Shortly after this Pandulf left England 
and did not return till 1218, when he was ap- 
pointed legfite in the place of Gnalo. In 
1218 he was appointed Bishop of Norwich, 

In 1221 Stephen Langtoii procured tho recall 
of his commission as legate. Pandulf retired 
to his dioceso of Norwich, where he died. 

Papacy, Relations with. The conver- 
sion of tho south of England by the Roman 
monk Augustine, who was sent by Pope 
Gregory 1., established a close connection 
between the Church in England and the 
Pap.\cy. Gregory I. drew up a scheme for the 
ecclesiastical organisation of England accord- 
ing to tho lines of the provincial organisation 
of the Roman Empire. There were to be 
ecclesiastic al provinces — one in the south, 
one in the north— and each of tho metrdp 
politans was to have twelve suffiragan bishops 
under him. Tliis scheme was never entirely 
realised. Tho north of England was con- 
verted by Celtic missionaries ; but the superior < 
organisation of the Roman Church made, it . , 
more attractive to many minds. Tfte lilortbfc ^ 
umbrian Wilfrid visited Rome, add returned 
a staunch* adherent to the Roi^b^ systOirii 
Tho struggle between the R^On end Celtic 
Clmrches disturbed Nortbrnbiil^ till the 
S>mod of Whitby (664), chiefly owing tq 
Wilfrid’s influence, decided in favour of 
Rome. This decision brought England 
within the circle of Western civilisation, and 
made possible her political union. Boon 
I afterwards tho death of an Archbishop of 
[ Canterbury at the pApfd court gave Pope 

« r. ^ 
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Vit^n an opportumt^. of nominatipff Theo- 
dore of Tarsus as . his , successor. It , is a 
striking instance of the cosmopolitan influence 
of the Homan system , that an Eastern' 
monk should r|^ the English Church. Aroh- 
bishop Theo(hflPhad a rare gift for oxganisa- 
tion. He estal^shed the framework of the 
ecclesiastical system pretty much as it re- 
mains at present. He made the Church in 
England strong in religion and learning. 
England became a centime of missionary 
acUvitjjr. In the eighth century English mis- 
nonanes spread Christianity along the Rhine, 
and paid back England*s debt of gratitude 
to the papacy by bringing the Frankish 
Church into closer connection with the 
holy see. In 787 a sign of England's 
relationship to Rome was given by Ofla, King 
of Mercia, who, to obtain the Pope’s consent 
to the establishment of a Mercian arch- 
bishopric at Lichfield, granted a tribute to 
the Pope. This payment of a penny from every 
hearth passed on under the name of Peter’s 
pence, and in later days the traditional sum 
of £201 9?. was paid for the whole kingdom. 
Though the papacy was regarded with 
great respect, its interference was rarely in- 
vited in 4^10 affairs of the English Church. 
In the tenth century Dunstan made the in- 
tercourse with Rome closer, and the arch- 
bi|fliops from that time went to Rome for 
their palls. 

On the whole, it may bo said that in 
Anglo-Saxon times the Church in Eng- 
land was decidedly national, and worked 
harmoniously with the State. Few mat- 
ters were refciTed to the Pope’s decision. 
Even Dunstan rejected a papal sentence, and 
legates were rarely seen in England. But 
the events preceding the Kerman Conquest 
tended to bring the papacy into closer rela- 
tions with English politics. Under Edward 
the Confessor, a Norman favourite, Robert of 
Jumidges, was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. On Godwin’s return from exile, 
Arenbishop Robert fled amongst the other 
^fermans. His place was filled up by the 
paction of Stigand, which Pope Leo IX. 
vilmsed to recognise, as beinjg uncanonical. 

Alexander II. favoured tho expedition 
ct Duke William of Normandy, and sent him 
iit hbixsecrated banner. The pa]^ approbation 
,4eht the Norman Conquest somewhat the 
appean^ice of a crusade, and three papal 
legates were sent afterwards to reform the 
Englifl^ ^urch. Many bishops were de- 
po^, and. Norman succesfiprs were givens to^^ 
their sees. But neither J William 1. 
Archbishop Xianfranc had m smallest inclin- 
ation to surrender any of jme i^hts of their 
position. The great Pope ^egijsty VIL sent 
to demand arrears of PeteA petme, which he 
considered as a feudal due|and;^claimed also 
the pmformance of honw^. .'. William 
answered that he would th^ arrears ; as 
to the hoip^, he bad xrnm px|misod it, his 


wedecessoia hM xmrer 
knew not on what grounds it was claimed^ 
Moreayer, William L reduced to shape the^ 
clain^ of the crown in ecclesiastical matters. 
He set forth three points: (1) That no Pbpii^ 
should be acknowledged in bis rinlm save 
his consent. The reason for this was the ire^ 
quency of disputed elections to the papemy,. 
and . conflicting claims between rivals. (2)' 
No decision of nadonal or provincial synods 
was to be binding without his consent. (3) No * 
vassal of the crown was to be excommunicated, 
till he had been informed of the offence. 

Tlie strong position assumed by William I. 
was used by William- IL as a means of tyrannjr 
and extortion. Ecclesiastical fiefs were treated, 
like lay fiefs ; bishoprics were kept vacant, 
and their revenues were seized by the crown.^ 
The reign of William II. shows the need which, 
there was for a power like that claimed by 
Gregory VII. to protect the Church from, 
feudal exactions. A schism, however, weakened 
the papacy. Archbishop Anselm was at- 
tacked by William II. because he wished to- 
receive the pall from Urban II., whom 
the king had not yet acknowledged as Pope. 
Finally the pall was sent to England, and 
was taken by Anselm from the high altar at 
Canterbury. But Anselm could not stand 
against the persecution of William II., and 
fled to the Continent, where the papacy was* 
still powerless to help him. On Henry I.’» 
accession ho returned ; but ho had learned in 
his exile the most advanced principles of the 
Hildebrandine policy, and on bis return he- 
raised an objection to the investiture of 
spiritual persons by a layman. This was. 
practically to assei-t tho entire freedom of the 
Church from tho State. Henry I. would nob 
yield, and Anselm again went into exile.. 
But the king’ needed the archbishop’s help, 
and in 1107 Pope Paschal II. agreed to a 
compromise, which ten years afterwards, 
was extended universally. The crown was- 
to receive homage for the temporalities, 
attached to an ecclesiastical ofiice, while the* 
spiritual emblems, the ring and crosier, wore 
to bo conferred by spiritual persons. Soon 
after this, Henry I, used the mediation of 
Popo Calixtus II. to compose his differences 
with the French king. « Another subject of 
dispute arose about the presence of papal 
legates in England. Tho Pope, as universal 
visitor of the Church, sent a latere for 

special purposes. The English clergy main- 
tained that the Archbishop of Canterbury was. 
permanent representative of the Pope {kgatua-- 
natue) in England, and could not be super- 
seded. Henry I. did not fight this question. 
In 1125 a pa|)al legate, John of Crema, pre- 
sided at an important ^ouncil in London ; but 
the protest against legates was not in vain* 

Henry II. procured from the one English 
Pope, Hadrian IV., a bull conferring gn him 
tho sovereignty of Ireland, which was granted 
^ tho grquna that doi^ation of Con- 



wm vemied itithe Roimur 
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murto. of Arohbuhop Thomaa Beoket 
jmada it desirable^ for him to some zeal 
Rppe’fl l»rviee. During the quarrel 
i^pbieen Semy II. and Bucket, the papacy 
waa not strong enough to interfere with eit'ect. 
Even after J^ket's murder Alexander III. 
received Henry II.^s excuses, and did not join 
his enemies. Henry II.’s invasion of Ireland 
was followed by the Synod of Cashel, in 
which the Irish Church was reformed in 
accordance with the Pope’s wiehies. 

The reign of John marks the farthest 
advance of the papal power in English affairs. 
Under Innocent ill. the papacy reached its 
• highest point, and John’s fcutal character 
was no match for the Pope. A disputed 
election to the see of Canterbury led to an 
app^l to Home. There was enough infor- 
mality to justify Innocent III. in sotting 
aside both the claimants ; but he went further, 
caused a new election to be held in Romo, 
and nominated Stephen Langton to the suf- 
frages of the monks. John refused to admit 
Langton, and Innocent III. laid his kingdom 
under an interdict. John confiscated the 
goods of the clergy: Pope Innocent III. 
pix>ceedod to excommunicate, and finally 
to depose, the king. John’s tyranny had 
alienated his subjects, and the French king 
was ready to execute the papal sentence. In 
despair John made abject submission, granted 
his kingdom to the Pope, and received it 
back as a fief, by the annual rent of 1,000 
marks. As John debased himself the spirit 
of tho English barons rose. Aided by Arch- 
bishop Langton they demanded a charter of 
liberties. Innocent III., to his disgrace, took 
the side of his vassjil, and tho Great Charter 
was a victory won by a united people against 
the king and the Pope alike. Innocent III. 
annulled the charter, but died as the stnigglo 
was about to commence. J ohn’s death qujckly 
followed, and the minority of Henry III. 
gave time for reflection. Tho young king 
was crowned by the legate Gualo, and for 
H time there was an attempt on the part of 
tho papacy to set up a legatino government in 
England. Archbishop Langton, by earnest 
remonstrances, procuied tho withdrawal of 
legates, and the confiimation by the Pojie of the 
legatine power of tho Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. For two centuries there was no further 
attempt to interfere by legates in English affairs. 

The papacy was soon involved in a des- 
perate struggle against the imperial house 
of Hohenstaufen, for which it needed large 
supplies. England was exposed to in- 
creasing exactions, and the feeble character 
cf Henry III. made him a willing tool in 
. the banas of the resolute Popes Gi^egory IX. 
and Innocent IV. The Pope taxed the Eng- 
lish clergy to the extent of a twentieth or a 
tenth of their annual incomes. They pro- 
tested at the Council pf Lyons (1245), but 


their ^reffionstrances were not supported by 
the king. Mtoeover, the Pope used rocklcssdy 
his prerogative of provisions, or nominations 
to vacant benefices, suspending the rights of 
the patrons.; It was said th£3ti|^c incomes 
thus drawn from England bptforcign and 
non-resident; ecclesiastics 'amounted to 50,000 
marks. An association was formed, headed 
by a knight, Sir Robert Twinge, which took 
the law into its own hands, harried the papal 
collectors, and drove them from the kingdom. 
Innocent IV. offered Henry III. the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies for his second son 
Edmund, and Henry HI. did his best to 
induce England to pay the expenses of tho 
war necessary to gam possession of this dis- 
puted heritage. The laity refused to pay; 
but the clergy suffered from every device which 
the papal ingenuity could frame. Hence 
clerical discontent was a strong element in 
the Barons’ War, and the nation generally 
looked upon the Pope as a foreign intruder. 

The gi-eat King Edward I. had to face a 
resolute Pope in Boniface VIII., who aimed 
at making the papacy tho centre of the inter- 
national relations of Europe. By the bull 
Clericis laicos^ Boniface VIII. forbade the 
taxing of the clergy except by his consent. 
The Convocation in 1297 pleaded tho Pope’s 
prohibition against a heavy demand for 
money made by tho king. Edward I, 
replied by outlawing those who refused to 
pay, and the clergy were driven to make 
composition with the royal officcra. Soon 
afterwards, however, Edwtird I. was glad, to 
employ Boniface VIII. as arbitrator in an 
untimely difference between himself and the 
French king. Boniface VIII., wishing to 
extend his influence, encouraged the Scots 
to appeal to him as judge between them 
and Edward I. Edward, to avoid a personal 
quarrel with the Pope, laid his letter before 
Parliament at Lincoln in. 1301. The barons 
replied that the Kings of England had never 
pleaded, nor been bound to plead, concerning 
their temporal rights before any judge, eccle^ , 
siastical or secular ; their subjects would notl 
permit them to do so. Boniface VIII. wag 
engaged in a contest with the French king, 
which ended in his defeat, and led to the 
establishment of the papacy at Avignon. The 
feeble Ed wal’d 11. was ready to use Pope 
John XXII. as the means of proctring/ a 
truce with Scotland ; but the fortunes of war 
had changed after Bannockburn, qitd it 
now tho turn of the Scots to refuse the papal 
mediation. 

The I’rench war under Edwaj^ III. in>* 
creased the English resistance to ^pal 
exactions, which under tho Avignonese ropes 
grew heavier and heavier. ’J^e Popes at 
Avignon were on . the French side, ana Eng- 
land would not see her money carried to her 
foes. In 1343 the agents of two caidinals 
who held preferment in England weio driven 
from the land. In 1351 was passed the 



Statute of {f 

ii^e Popo ftppotuted to a bonofloe, the pre- 
a^tation for that time wab to aU tp thO' 
idng^ and the papal homkeea were liable to 
impriBonmt^till they' bad renounced their 
blaime. TdiPoid the conflict of juriediotion 
between the royaf courts and the papal 
Courts, the Statute of Praemunire in 1353 
forbade the withdrawal of suits from the 
king's court to anv foreign court* In 1366 
Pope Urban Y. demanded arrears for the 
last thirty-three years of the tribute of 1,000 
marks wmch John had agreed to pay to the 
papacy. The prelates were foremost in giving 
their opinion that John had no power to bind the 
nation to another power without its consent. 
Lords and Commons together resolved that 
they would resist to the utmost the Pope’s 
claim. Urban Y. withdrew in silence, and 
the papal suzerainty over England was never 
again revived. 

The spirit of resistance to the papacy was 
expressed in the teaching of Wyclif, who 
began his career as an ardent siipportor of 
the English Church against the Pope. When 
he passed into the region of doctrine, Pope 
Greg^' XI. issued bulls ordering his trial ; 
but Wj^lif was not personally condemned. 
The great schism in the papacy led to an 
increase in papal expenditure and papal 
exactions, especially under Boniface IX. But 
the spirit of England and the Statutes of 
Provisors and Preemuniro were strong enough 
to offer determined resistance. In 1391 Boni- 
face IX. annulled the statutes by a bull, and 
proceeded to issue provisions which the Eng- 
lish courts refused to recognise. Parliament 
at the same time asserted that they would 
not recognise the Pope’s power of excommuni- 
cation if it were directed against any who 
were simply upholding the rights bf the 
crown. At the same time a more stringent 
statute against provisors was passed. The 
schism in the papacy greatly diminished the 
papal power, and led to many efforts to heal 
H^it. Ultimately, in the Council of Constance 
Kthe rival popes were deposed or /^signed, and 
the vacancy of the pap^ ofltice there was 
opportunity for reforming abuses in the 
^ system. The Emperor Sigis- 

r ^ was desirous of reform, and at first 
BSi^ry Y. of England promised his aid. But 
the diflflculties of harmonious working in the 
eour^ were so great that Henry Y, deserted 
and joined! those who thought 
that ifc '^w election td the papa<y was a 
necessa^^relude to refolin. /Henry Beaufoxt, 
Bishop oi> Winchester, king’s unclej^as 
called to Constance, to between con- 

tending parties. By hiJ^o^^offioes arrange- 
hients were made for the^eolfen which ended 
in the choice of Hartin ft* (141^)* Martin Y. 
thowed his gratitude bymisi^ Henry Beau- 
fort to the dignity of camnal It shows the 
weakness of the goveacmenf under Henry 
YL, that Beaufort ^wlos|^ to hold thisi 
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nw time ]$iglt8h biahops hod bew bemptfled 
to resign thbir sees - on odoeptiog the. oaiN 
dinalate* Moreover,' Belfort was nominab^ 
papal legate against the Hussites. He 
droops in Engltind, and led an expediti^^ 
Archbishop Chicheley was weak and timi£ 
Martin Y. ordered him to procure the repeal 
of the Statute of Praemunire, and when he 
pleaded his inability, suspended him from his 
ofl3ce as legate. In 1428 Chidieley was 
driven to beg the Commons to repeal the 
Statute of Prmmunire ; but weak as was the 
government, the Commons refused^ Martin 
Y. humiliated the English episcopate, but 
gained nothing for himself. 

The next relations of the papiwy with Eng- 
land are purely political, arising from the 
Pope’s position in the politics of Italy. In 
1496 Henry Yll. of England join^' the 
League which was f omed by Pope Alexander 
YI., against the French, in consequence of 
Charles VIII.’s invasion of Italy. Similarly 
in 1512, Henr}*- YIII. joined the Holy League 
which Julius II. fomed against France. 
Julius II. promised to tninsfer to him the 
title of “most Christian King,” which had 
hitherto belonged to the French monarch. 
The transfer was not made, but a few years 
later Henry YIII. was satisfied with the title 
of “ Defender of the Faith,” granted to him 
by Leo X. in return for a treatise against 
Martin Luther. Henry VIII.’s great minis- 
ter, Wolsey, became a cardinal, aspired to 
the papacy, and entertained projects for a 
reform of the Church. But Henry VIII.’s 
desire for a divorce from his wife, Catherine 
of Aragon, led to a collision with the papacy. 
Henry demanded that the Pope should an- 
nul, or declare to be invalid from the first, 
the dispensation by ^i^tue of which he had 
marned his brother’s widow. Clement VII. 
temporised, and oven endeavoured to procure 
Catherine’s consent. He committed the cause 
to Wolsey and Campeggio as legiites, and 
then revoked it to his own court, Henry 
VIll. liad gone too far to recede. Wolsey 
was declared liable to the penalties of Prm- 
munire for having exercised the authority 
of legato. The clergy were by a legal quibble 
involved in the same penalty, and only es- 
caped by admitting the royal supremacy. 
Henry VIII. hoped to intimidate the Pope ; 
but Clement VII. dared not give way. In 
1533 the royal supremacy was established by 
Act of Piirliament, and all direct relations 
with tho Couil; of Rome were suspended. In 
1537 Pole was made legato north of the Alps, 
with a viow to influence English affiiits ; but 
Henry VIII. proclaimed him a traitor, and 
Pole was obli^ ^ ^tum from Finders. 
Under Mary, in 1554, Pole was received as . 
papal legate in England, and alVActs of Par- 
liament against the Poj^’s jurisdi^ion were 
repealed. Popq Paul IV. was injudicious 
enough{»to urge Mary and Polo tlte 
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impossible work of restoring the ppssessio^ 
ol the Church. On Mark's death ne ^owm 
such an implacahlo spirit towai’ds Elizabeth 
j^t she fdt that Ame Boleyn’s daughter 
r ^uld not be reconciled to the Roman Church. 
t*In 1559 ^e royal supremacy was restored, 
and there was never again a question of its 
abolition. England drifted fui^ther and 
further from the papacy, and in 1571 Pius V. 
excommunicated Elizabeth. 

The marriage of Charles I. to Henriette 
]&Iaria renewed to somo degree diplomatic 
intercourse with the Pope. Papal messengers 
were sent to England, and the queen had 
a representative at Rome. Charles I. 
wished to confirm his claims to the alle- 
• ginnce of his Catholic subjects ; and his pro- 
ceedings were viewed by the Puritans with 
growing displeasure. The talk of union 
between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome was one cause of popular discontent. 
Under Charles II. . and James 11. these 
relations were agiiin renewed, with the result 
of accentuating more clearly the Protestantism 
of England by the Act of 1701, which secured 
the Protestant Succession. From this period 
relations with the papacy became regulated 
by the ordinary exigencies of diplomacy. 
During the Napoleonic war, England took 
the part of Pius VII., and restored to him 
the Papal States, of which ho had been vio- 
lently dispossessed. The last act of hostility 
towards the papacy was the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act of 1851, which regarded as papiU 
aggression the appointment of Roman Catholic 
bishops with territorial designations. 

Collier, Eedmastioal Hiatonj; Stubbs, 
Const. Hi»t.; Lin^ard, Hist, of Eng. ; Oixow, 
Hist, of the English Church} Perry, Hist, of 
the Church of England; Milman, iMtin Chris^ 
tianity; Creighton, History of the Paj^acy during 
the Period of the Reformation. [M, 0.] 

Ttmev Dntiagf Repeal of the. In 
1860 Mr. Gladstone proposed this step, partly 
to remove a “tax on knowledge.” It was 
opposed on financial and other grounds, hut 
the Money Bill embodying it passed the 
Coirimons and then was rejected in the Lords. 
The House of Commons then passed resolu- 
tions reasserting its own exclusive claim to 
grant supplies or limit them, and deprecating 
the Lords^ interference, for which, however, 
it admitted that precedents existed. Next 
year the repeal was again proposed and the 
whole of the Budget was included in one 
Bill, a course which, since the Lords cannot 
(under a Commons’ resolution of 1678) amend 
money bills, left thorn the alternative of 
accepting the repeal or rejecting the whole 
Budget. So the Lords gave way. This 
practice of inclusion, for which there were 
a few precedents, has been regularly followed 
since. [Parliament.] 

Fapineaili L. J., was a lender of the 
French Canadian party of Lower Canada, and 
one of the chief moverjiof the petitions to the 
HIOT.-31* 


home goveniment,.8otting forth the grievances 
of the National party. He was elected a 
member for the city of Montreal in 1811, and 
became Speaker of the assembly. On the 
outbreak of the liots in l8aiL the govern- 
ment attempted to arrest hi^ but he fled 
the country, returning on the amnesty in 
1847, and sitting in the Canadian Parliament 
till his death in 1854. 

PariSf Matthew (d. circa 1259) was a 
Benedictine monk of the abbey of St. Albans. 
He was a man of great accomplishments, and 
is specially notable as an historian. He 
wrote a work called Chronica. Mnjoi'a, which 
is a continuation of the History of Roger of 
Wendover from the year 1235, Ho also 
wrote Hisioria Minors which extends from 
1067 to 1253, and the Lives of the Abbots of 
St. Albans. He is supposed also to have 
written the abridgment of the Historia 
Major called Flores Historiartm^ and attri- 
buted to IMatthew of Westminster. Matthew 
Paris is the greatest of our modia3val chroni- 
clers, and his works are by far the most 
important authorities for the first half of the 
thirteenth century. 

An edition of the Hist. Iftnor is published In 
the Bolls Series. The Cnvonica Mnjora were 
first printed in 157t. There is a translation in 
Bohn's Antiquarian Library. 

Paris, Th e Declaration of, 1 856. At the 
Congress of Paris, 1856, four important points 
of international law were agreed to by the 
representatives of the powers: — (1) Privateer- 
ing is and remains abolished. (2) Iho 
neutral flag covers oven enemies’ goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war. (3) 
Neutral goods, with the exception of contra- 
band of war, are not liable to capture under 
an enemy’s flag. (4) Blockades in order to 
be binding must be effective : that is to say, 
mainbiiiied by a force really sufficient to 
prevent access to the enemy’s coast. The. 
concurrence of the govemmopt of the Unitedi 
States of America was sought for these resolu- 
tions. It was refused to the *flrst, but givei® 
to the rest. * 

, The Treaty of (Feb., 1763), brought 

to an end the Seven Years’ War between 
France and England. Separate negotiations 
had been opened in March, 1761, but had 
been broken off by Pitt on leamjng of 
the Family Compact between F:^ce.aiid\ 
Spain. Upon this discover}', Pitt revived on 
war with Spain, and laid energetic plans for 
carrying on that war beforo the Ooundll. 
Temple alone supported him; finding 
that he could not lead, he resigned in OctoW. 

In November the treaty was oonoluded by 
the Duke of Bedford, English Ambassador at 
Paris. As to Spain, each nation was to 
observe the same limits as beforo the war 
began, Spain conceding all the points on 
which she had based her dedaration of war. 
Between France and Ikigland both nations 


S i to take no further part in the war in 
any ; and the French were to restore all 
territories held by' them in Hesse and 
Hanover. Minorca was to be given by them 
in exchange fm: Belleisle. America passed 
wholly to Exi^l^d; but the French were 
to retain their rights of fishing off Newfound- 
land. In the West Indies, England retained 
Tobago, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Grenada ; 
but restored Guadaloupe, Martinique and St. 
Lucia. In Africa France gave up Senegal, 
but recovered Goree. In India, she agreed 
to have no military establishment; and on 
this condition the French were allowed to 
resume the factories which they h^d held 
before the war. Before the peace was finally 
concluded, news came of the capture of 
Havannah ; and the English cabinet insisted 
on some equivalent being given, if England 
was to cede this, her moat recent conquest. 
Florida was accordingly given up by Franco. 
Stanhope, Hist, of Eng.; Thackeray, Life of 
Chatham f Koch and Schoel), Traitfy de Patx, 

— , The Treaty op (May, 1814), was 
concluded bv the allies soon after the ab- 
dication of Napoleon, and his despatch to 
Elba. Its terms were very moderate, when 
considered by the side of the terrible havoc 
infiietod on the Continent during nearly 
twenty years by the French armies. The 
frontier of 1790 was to be generally restored; 
but on the north, and towards the Rhine, it 
was to be advanced, so as to include several 
strong fortresses, while towards the Alps a 
considerable part of Savoy was included 
within the French border. England and 
Austria refused to make Franco pay any 
contribution towards the expenses incurred 
by the war. The only real advantage gained 
W England was the surrender of the Isle of 
Irance, in order to secure the route to 
India, while it retained Malta for the same 
object. 

, The Treaty op (Nov. 20, 1815), 

was concluded oh the close of Napoleon s final 
^mpaign in Flanders. It rigorously in- 
Wstc^ on confining France to its old boun- 
of 1790, and deprived it of the additions, 
which the treaty of the previous year had 
^owed to it. A largo contribution towards 
the war expenses was levied upon it, to the 
amount of 700,000,000 francs, which was all 
to be paid in five years. As a security for 
the payment of this large indemnity, and for 
the future tranquillity of the country, it was 
stipulated the northern lortresses should 
be held for five years by the troops of the ^ 
allies. 

Alison, Bia. of Europe; j^dmderry Corre- 
eyondenee; Stapleton, Life o/^Sannifig. 

, The Treaty op 1856). came 

at the dose of the Crimean War. In tho 
beginning of the year 1860 the jilenipoten- 
txaries of the great powers wkeml&d at Paris. 
Four artielea were brought^, ^orittupd as tho 
• i •♦a. ■ ■ t 


h^ a peace; They were eventually 
ftcepted in* a slightly amended form by 
the Czar* T%e first redressed the Md- 
davian frontier, so as to render it more easily 
defensible aminst Russian invasion. Tie 
second took &om Russia all control over the 
mouths of the Danube, appointing first a 
commission of the great powers to arrange 
preliminaries, and secondly a permanent 
commission from Austria, Turkey, Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg, and the three Danubian 
vincQS to draw up rules, establish a poUco, 
and superintend navigation. The third pro- 
posed that no fleet, and no naval station of 
any country, should be permitted in the 
Black Sea, but that Russia and Turkey should 
I be empowered to make a convention to keep . 
I up a small light-ai'med force for police and 
coast service; on the other hand merchant 
ships of all cl^cs were to be allowed freely 
to enter it. 

Hertalet, Map of Europe by Treaty. 

,The Treaty op (March 3, 1867), was 

concluded between England on the one hand 
and Persia on the other. By it Persia re- 
nounced all claim or (dominion over Herat 
and Afghanistan, and engaged to refer any 
future differences she might have with the 
Afghan States to the friendly offices of the 
British government. The slave trade in the 
Persian Gulf was also by this treaty abolished. 

Parish is derived from the Greek vapoinla, 
and means primarily the district assigned to 
a particular church. In early timrss the 
bishopnes were small and the spiritual 
care of each town or district was in the 
hands of tho bishop, but w’ith tho spread 
of Christianity and the development of the 
importance of the episcopate, it became 
usual to assign • special districts within the 
diocese to the care of a single presbyter under 
the bishop’s supervision. By the ninth or 
tenth century at latest this parochial system 
became universal, but it had been gradually 
growing up long before that time. In England 
the original missionaries w^ero monks, who 
were organised together by their dependence 
on tho bishop, but it soon became an evidence 
of piety for the lord of a district to build and 
endow a church on it, in return for whi( h he 
seems to have acquired the right of nomi- 
nating the minister, who gradually obtained 
the disposal of the tithe, w’hieh origi- 
nally had been administered by the bishop. 
Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus gave the 
first impulse tow'ards the development of 
; the parochial system in England, and 
Bede urged strongly on Archbishop Egbert 
the importance of the work. Ultimately 
tho whole of England, with insignificant 
exceptions, was divided into parishes, 
which were usually, though not necessarily, 
conterminous with the township or manor, 

3 h in many cases the township waff too 
to|equirea priei»t and chmxdi of itsowoi 
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m that some parishes eontain severd towi^r 
diips, and sometimes the boundaries of 
panshes and townships even overlap. Still, 
a whole, the parish became little more than 
e township in its ecclesiastical aspect, and 
as the old English local system became ob- 
solete, the parish encroach^ so to say, upon 
the township. In modem times the parish 
sug^sts civil quite as much as ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. The pariah has become for many 
purposes the unit of focal government. The 
parish vestry, originally an ecclesiastical 
araembly of aU the^ inhabitants, bei amo a 
civil court that acquired some of the slender 
functions of the townshipmoot ; the church- 
wardens and overseers, its officers, became in 
» a sense civil as well as ecclesiastical officers, 
though the Local Government JLci of^ 1894 
(Local Govbrnmbnt Acts] deprived church- 
wardens of their civil functions. One of the 
churchwardens is elected by the ratepayers at 
the Euter vestry meeting. 

Besides civil parishes, as old parishes are 
callod, the Church Building Act of 1818 por- 
initted the establishment of new ecclesiastical 
parishes or districts, which, independent in 
ecclesiastical matters, remained for civil pur- 
poses part of the mother parish. 

Hatch, Orgauisatton of the Ka%'ly Christian 
Chuvch€$; Stubbs, Const, Hist.; JBlackstone, 
Commentaries; Bum, Parish Law; Cobden 
Club Essays on Local Govsimment of England, 

[T. F. T.] 

Parisi, The, were an ancient Celtic tribe 
•occupying tho south-eastern portion of the 
present couixty of York. 

Parker, ^Matthew {b, 1604, d, 1576), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was born at Nor- 
wich and educated at Cambridge, where he 
Attained great celebrity as a scholar and a 
theologian. He became famous as a preacher. 
And ’Was appointed Chaplain to Henry Y III,, 
and in 1552 Dean of Lincoln, but having 
^stinguished himself by his zealous advocacy 
•of the Reformation, narrowly escaped martyr- 
dom during the Marian persecution. His 
Aound judgment caused him to bo singled out 
by Elizabeth on her accession for the primacy, 
which he accepted much against his wiU, 
being consecrated at ^Lambeth by Barlow, 
Bishop of Chichester; Hodgkins, suffragan 
Bishop of Bedford; Miles Coverdale, late 
Bishop of Exeter; and John Soory, Bishop 
of Hereford (Dec. 17, 1569). From this time 
the history of Archbishop Parker is that of 
the Church of England. On several occa- 
sions tho archbishop found himself brought 
into collision with Elizabeth, especially on 
tho subject of the marriage of the clergy, 
which he favoured. He took an important 
part in the translation of the Bishops* Bible 
i(1583 — 68), and in his revision of the 
Thirty-nino Articles showed much good sense. 
Parker was the author of the famous Adt>er^ 
tUetnents of Queen £lieabeth, which fo^ed a 


book of discipline for the clergy, and the 
enforcement of which has earned for tbeit 
author the obloquy of the Puritanical party 
and the reproach of having been a persecutor. 
In 1675 the archbishoi> med, having during 
the whole tenure of his office followed the 
consistent policy of maintaining ecclesiastical 
affairs as they had been left by Edward VI. 
In theology he was Calvinistic, but in matters 
of ecclesiastical government he was altogether 
opposed both to the Catholics and the 
Puritans, and anxious, with due prudence and 
circumspection, to obtain uniformity in the 
English Church. Parker was a student of 
English antiquities and early history. He 
wrote a work, Be Anti&uitate Brittmnveee 
Ecelesim (1672), and edited Matthew Paris in 
1571. 

Strypo, Memorials ; Hook, Lives of the Arak- 
bishops. Parker's Works have beeu published 
by the Parker Society, established 1840. 

Parker, Samuel (6. 1640, d, 1688), Bishop 
of Oxford, was tho son of one of the Barons of 
tho Exchoquor. At tho Restoration he forsook 
the Puritan party, to which ho had belonged, 
and made himself conspicuous by his bitter 
attacks on them. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Oxford in 1685, and next year was forcibly 
intruded into the office of President of Mag- 
dalen College. He died shortly after this, 
leaving the reputation of a voluminous and 
acute writer, and a dishonest man. He left 
an historical work, Be £ebm Temporie^ 
published in 1727* 

Parker, Sir Hyde {b, 1739, d. 1807), 
entered the navy at an early age, and wae 
made a post- captain in 1763. Ho distin* 
guished himself during the American War, 
and captured Savannah in 1778. He took 
part in the relief of Gibraltar in 1782, and 
the operations before Toulon in 1794. In 
1801 ho was appointed to the chief command 
of the expedition to Copenhagen, with 
Nelson as his second. The actual command 
of the fleet whi(th was in action at the battle 
of Copenhagen was taken by tho latter. | 

Parkhurst, John {b, 1612, d, 1576)i '' 

Bishop of Norwich, tho tutor of Bishop Jewel, 
was one of the most earnest of the Reformers 
of Edward VI.’s reign, and was in conse- 
uenco obliged to take refuge at Zilricb 
urin^ tho Marian persecution. On the 
accession of Elizabeth he returned to Eq^lsuid 
and became Bishop of Norwich. Bishop 
Parkhurst was a supporter of the l^onoon- 
formists, and a vehement opposer ol persecu- 
tion. 

Wood, Lives ; Wordsworth, BedUe, Biog, 

Parkyns, Sir William {d, 1696), was a 
lawyer and a Jacobite conspirator, chiefly 
notorious from his share in the Assassination 
Plot. Ho had been one of the most violent 
opponents of the Exclusion Bill, and bad 
supported James II. to the last. After tho 
Revolution, however, he swore allegiance to 
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William. He did not take a very active share 
in the Assassinaticm Plot (1696)) owing to the 
infirmities of age. . His chief duty was to 
provide arms for the con8pirat<»r8. Large 
nantitios were seized at his house on the 
etection of the plot. He was tried and con- 
demned to death (^larch 24). A committee 
of the Commons went to interrogate him at 
Newgate, but he refused to betray his aocom- 
plices. He died, “not only without a word 
indicating remorse, but with something which 
i^sembled exultation.” 

Parliament. The fundamental notion 
that has always uphold the office and action 
of Parliament in the constitution, and has been 
professedly the guiding principle of all deal- 
ings with it on the part of the crown, is that 
it 18 the realm of England in little, embracing 
in its conception all the sejiarate parts which 
united make the conception of the great 
English nation. Every capacity, every poli- 
tical mtue inherent in the whole nation, is 
inherent in it. The history of the institution, 
taken apart from its origin, begins with Nov. 
27, 1296. On that day the first assembly 
whose parliamentary character is un contro- 
verted mot at Westminster ; but the word 
Parliament — which translates colloquium 
a talking^ and came to us from Italy — had been 
already in frequent use; it was given, for 
instance, to the peculiarly constituted meet- 
ings that the Provisions of Oxford determined 
should be held three times a year. Its earliest 
recorded application to a national assembly is 
found under the year 1246, and even after 1296 
mere councils were now and then called by 
the name. Parliament, in the words of Bishop 
Stubbs, is “ the concentration of all the consti- 
tuents of the shiremoots in a central assembly. 
They contained in their ultimate form the 
great folk, clerical and ky, the freeholders, 
and representatives of the townships and 
municipalities of the sovcral shires. Parlia- 
ment contains practically the same component 
f:. parts of the nation, and the kinship of the 
P humbler with the grander institution is seen 
•it'lin the use for centuries of the sheriffs and 
ck)unty courts (q.v.) in Parliamentary elections. 
ITirough the sheriffs tlm whole electoral 
machinery was set in motion : at the county 
courts the elections of knights of the shire 
was made, and to them those of citizens and 
burgesses wei-o reported. Hie county court, 
too, had long been the chief depository of the 
principle of representation; when the need 
arose its merit as a model lor the ^eat rejgre- 
sentative body could hardly be missed. HUt 
the historic Parliament is something more 
than the express essenoefof all the county 
courts in the Kingdom ; itj^s an assembly that 
is an image of the people, |iot as an undivided 
whole, but as split up int<| separate interests. 
It is “ not only a concentmtion of machinerj', 
but an assembly of estate^'' The clergj', the 
baronage and the comm^ ^ ^ 


it, unim yet distinct, to make it a full Par- 
liament. Now the mgher clergy and the* 
baronage had always been in the national, 
ooimcil; the lower clergv and the commoim. 
had enly to be added, and the work would do 
dona, process of adding those took some* 
time, and but for the strp^ motive that kept 
driving on the king to its accomplishment,, 
might have taken much longer. Personal 
property or “ movables ” had become subject 
to taxation ; the methods of getting the neces- 
sary consents, expressed or constructive, which 
the pre-Parliamentary rigim$ obliged tho 
king to resort to, were complicated and 
tedious, and the ne^ of a simple and swifter 
method was strongly felt. Accordingly w& 
find several assemblies before 1296 which* 
contained one or more of the Parliamentarv 
elements that were still wanting, but which, 
still lacked something to make them perfect. 
In 1213 two such were summoned, oiio with, 
chosen men of the towns in it, to St. Albans ; 
the other, with chosen men of the shires in it, 
to Oxford. In 1254 the sheriffs were directed 
to BOO that their several shires returned two* 
knights each to settle what aid they were 
willing to give the king. During the years- 
that follow similar instances are found ; but 
in none vrere citizens and burgesses comWod 
with knights of the shire till the meeting in 
Jan., 12G5, of the renowned Parliament called 
at the instance of Simon de Montfort. This, 
contained 117 dignified churchmen, 23 lay 
nobles, two men summoned from each shire: 
through the sheriff, and two men summoned 
from each city and borough, but not through 
the sheriff. This, however, “was not prim- 
arily and essentially a constitutional assembly. 
It was not a general convention of the tenants- 
in-chief, or of the three estates, but a Paadia- 
mentary assembly of the supporters of the* 
existing govemment.” Consequently Bishop 
Stubbs refuses to see in it tho first Parliament 
of tho modem type. During tho next thirty 
years there was no lack of assemblies that got 
tho name of Parliaments, in which tho com- 
monalty is recorded to have been present* 
IJiifler 1282 we read even of provincial Parlia- 
ments, one at York and one at Northampton, 
both representative of the lower clergy and 
lay commons — which, however, sat apart from, 
each other — but without the lay nobility. A 
general tax was their object, in which factw'e 
have a proof of the close connection between: 
taxation and the birth of representative* 
government. A Parliamentary gathering at 
Acton Burnell in 1283 is a good example of 
those unfinished Parliaments. It contained 
no clergy, and representatives of only twenty- 
one cities and boroughs ; and its business was 
to see David of Wales |ricd for his life. Others,, 
equally imperfect, succeed. At last the 
troubles that crowded in upon Edward I. in 
1296 persuaded him to throw himself upon, 
his whole people. , In October he issued writs 
for an assembly, which should be a complete 
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image of the nation. On Nov. 27 this assembly 
met, and in it historians discern all the com- 
^nent parts and type of a finished Parliament. 
Q tvas composed of 97 bishops, abbots and 
j>riors, 65 earls and barons, 39 judges and 
others, representatives of the lower clergy, 
summoned through their diocesans, and repre* 
sentatives of the counties, cities, and boroughs 
summoned through the sheriif. Every section 
of the population that had political rights was 
in it, in person or by proxy.^ 

This fully developed Parliament did not at 
once fall into the exercise of all the poweis be- 
longing to the body of which it was the expan- 
sion. One of them, indeed, the judicial, it has 
taken care never to assume. Taxation was at 
f first the solo business that all its parts had in 
•common, but time and circumstance soon 
brought rights and privileges. By slow degrees 
legislation and general political deliberations 
•came to be classed among its powers. All its 
parts, however, did not advance towards these 
with equal speed; those which have since 
far outstripped, the others moved but timidly 
at first. For a time, also, the several parts 
held aloof from one another, and even when 
the pairing process began, the tendency was 
towards the combination of the barons and 
knights of the shire into one body, the citizens 
and burgesses into another, while the clergy 
made a tWrd. But this did not go far ; within 
little more than a generation the clerical and 
lay baronages had coalesced into the joint 
estate of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
all the lay representatives into the estate of 
the commons ; and within little more than 
fifty years the lower clergy, preferring to tax 
themselves in Convocation, had fallen away 
iiltogether. From this time Parliament grow 
steadily in importance, and in a few genera- 
tions was firmly rooted in the constitution. 
It had become indispensable to the legal 
transaction of tho greater affairs of state. 
During medieval times it was, except at rare 
and brief intervals, convoked often and regu- 
larly, and not seldom to provincial towns ; 
its infiuence was felt in every department 
of government; it occasionally curbed the 
king’s will ; its members had become privi- 
leged, and a system of rules — a whole code of 
laws, in fact— liad grown up to guide its 
conduct and prescribe its procedure. From 
the time of Edward III. it is undoubted that 
no tax could be levied, and (in secular matters 
at least) no law be made that had not origin- 
ated in and been sanctioned by Parliament. 
Throughout the Tudor period it kept all its 
powers unimpaired, though in exercising them 
it was moved by special causes to submit for 
a time to tho dictation of the crown. In 
Elizabeth’s days it began to recover its inde- 
pendence, and under the early Stuarts it 
entered upon a course of action which de- 
veloped into a struggle for supremacy in tho 
etate. This it pursued so doggedly that it 
measured its strength with the crown and 




overthrew it, but only to be itself overthrown 
by one of its own soldiers. Restored with 
t^ monarchy, it i^in drifted into a less 
violent conflict with its former antagonist, and 
at the Revolution it secured its supremacy ; 
and it has since become the one all-important 
political power. 

The powers and exemptions, known as 
Privilege of Parliament, which both Houses 
enjoy in common, are of two kinds— those 
that belong to the Houses in their corporate 
capacity^ and those that belong to individual 
members. Of the former the most vital are 
freedom of speech, liberty of access to the 
presence of the sovereign, that the sovereign 
should not notice anything said or done in 
Parliament, save on the report of the House, 
and the power of committing for contempt. 
Of the latter class the most valuable is ex- 
emption of members from arrest when going 
to, attending, or returning from Parliament, 
except on a charge of treason or felony, or a 
refusal to give surety of the peace. Once 
these privileges were far more extensive. 
But legislation has removed the area of their 
personal privilege to the one immunity g^ven 
above. 

Stubbs, Select Charters and Const. Bist ; May, 
Practical Treatise; Parry. Parliaments and 
Councils; Hallain, Const Utst, 

Parliamentary Trains. [Railways.] 

Pamelly Charles Stewart (5. 1846, d, 
1891), was born at AvondHle, co. Wicklow, 
Elected for co. Meath in 1875, he entered 
upon a policy of Parliamentary obstruction, 
and a few years later was accepted as the 
leader of the Homo Rule party. In 1878 he 
succeeded in uniting all the Irish parties 
hostile to English rule, including the Fenians, 
in favour of constitutional methods of agita- 
tion. In Oct., 1881, after an abortive pro- 
secution in the spring, he was imprisoned 
under the Crimes Act, 1881, in Kilmainham 
Gaol because of his attempt to interfere with 
the operation of the Irish Land Act of 1881. 
He had been President of the suppressed Land- 
Ijcague; he was elected President of the 
National League, which succeeded it. In May, 
1882, he was released, the Ministry contem- 
plating a conciliatory policy, which, however, 
was checked by the Phoenix Park murders. 
[Ireland.] In 1885, in view of the renewal 
of the Crimes Act of 1882, he definitely broke 
with the Liberals, and negotiated with Lord 
Carnarvon (q.v.). In 1886 Mr. Gladstone 
and the Liberals adopted the Home Rule 
policy. Li 1890 he was mulct in costs as 
co-respondent in the O’Shea divorce case, 
and the majority of his party elected Mr, 
Justin McCarthy as leader m his place, 

Parnell Commission, 'The. On April 
1 8, 1887) the Times publish^ in facsimile a 
letter purporting to have been written by 
Mr. Parnell in 1882, and extenuating fne 
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Phoenix Park niurdera [Iabiand]. An ai- 
tempt to obtain -an inequity broke down in 
the Houae of Oommona, and the subject was 
only revived in July, 1888, by ah action for 
libel against the Tm^ brought by Mr. F. H. 
O^Donnell, a Nationalist M.P., in which the 
defendants pleaded justification and published 
other similar letters. A Special Commission 
of three judges was then appointed to inquire 
into the charges made against sixto-four 
Irish Members of Parliament and Mr. Michael 
Davitt. Features of the case were the 
evidences of Irish outrages ; the testimony of 
the spy, Major Le Caron ; the breakdown 
in cross-examination of Richard Pigott» a 
Nationalist journalist who had supplied the 
alleged letters to the TimeSf and his confession, 
flight, and suicide at Madrid ; Mr. Pameirs 
evidence and the retirement of his counsel 
from the case after the judges refused to 
order the production of the books of a 
TTnionist society alleged to have subsidised 
Pigott. The Commission reported on Feb. 
13, 1890, acquitting Mr. Parnell of complicity 
with or sympathy for the Phoenix Park 
murders, and the defendants ge^rally of 
organising outrages ; but declaring them 
guilty ox counselling intimidation and of 
extenuating agrarian crime. 

Parry, Du. William (d, 1686), was a 
Welshman employed by Burleigh to reside 
abroad, and to act as a spy on the English 
exiles. On his return home, he had frequent 
interviews with the queen, disclosing various 
designs on her life. In 1684, having 
violently opposed in Parliament the Act 
against the Jesuits, he was expelled ^om the 
House, and imprisoned for a short time, but 
released by the queen^s orders. He was 
shortly afterwards denounced as haWng 
formed a scheme to assassinate the queen, 
and was executed for treason at Tyburn. 


Parsons^ Robert (6. 1646, d, 1610), 
I^HS educated at Oxford, where he became 
m fellow of BallioL Being compelled to quit 
'^mgland on a charge of em^zsling the college 
money, Parsons went to Rome, and joined 
the Jesuits. In June, 1680, he visited £ng- 
knd lit company with Edmund Campiau. A 
very severe statute aminrt those who har- 
boured or concealed Jesuits was passed by 
Parliament (Jan., 1681). So active was the 
search after the two missionaries, that Parsons 
was compelled to return to the Continent. 
He then went to Scotland |or the purpose 
undermining the Englishj influence thex^ ; ^ 
and in 1682 met the Dnke|bf Ghise at Paris, 


where he arranged the pi 
and James in the govei 
and went to Spain to proci 
Philip. His schemes ^ 
trated by ths prompt m( 
ministers, aha by the Rale 
In 1694 he publiahed, 


asaoi^ating Mary 
int of Scotland, 
asaistanoe from 
h^ever, frus- 
ires of Elisabeth’s 
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Doleman, his famoua Osn/minoo ^ 
SucMMion to tho Crown of JmgUmd^ dedicated 
to Essex, in which he s^ f orui the claims o£ 
the Infanta. 

Partitiott Tvmtiaii were an at* 
tempt to settle from outside the complex 
question of the Spaniah Succession oh the 
death of the king, Charles II. (1) (Oct. 11, 
1698.) It was proposed to confer the 
greater part of the Spanish dominions on 
the least powerful of the candidates, the 
Electoral ranee of Bavaria. The first over- 
tures were made by Louis XIV., and in con- 
sequence, Marshal Tallard was sent to London 
in April, and the first rough form of the divi- 
sion was broached. In August Louis, still 
hoping to secure the whole of the Spanish do- 
minions for one of his grandsons, was inclined 
to break off the negotiations, but was dis- 
suaded by Tallard. The departure of Wil- 
liam for Holland, where it was feared that he 
might form a union with the en^ror, the 
Elector of Bavaria, and the chief Protestant 
princes agmnst France, caused Louis to wish 
for a definite settlement. By the Treaty of 
Loo, as it is sometimes called, signed by the 
represontativeB of England, France, and Hol- 
land, France consented to resira all claims on 
Spain, the Indies, and the Netherlands in 
favour of the electoral prince. The dauphin 
was to have the province of Guipuscoa, with 
Naples, Sicily, and some small Italian islands, 
which were part of the Spanish monarchy. 
The Milanese was allotted to the Archduke 
Charles. As the electoral prince was still a 
child, it was agreed that his father, who was 
then Viceroy of the Spanish Netherlands,, 
riiould be Regent of Spain during the mi- 
nority. Unfortunately, the electoral prince 
was carried off by small-pox (Feb., 1699), 
and no arrangement bad been made for the 
case of his dying before succeeding to 
the throne. ( 2 ) (Oct. 11, 1700), was. 
another attempt to settle the Spanish Succes- 
sion, again unsettled by the death of the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria. This time, the* 
Archduke Charles of Austria was to bo king- 
of the greater part of the Spanish dominions. 
France was to receive Guipuscoa, in the north 
of Spain, and the two Sicilies, together with 
Milw, which was to b^ exchanged for the 
Duchy of Lorraine. Spain, the Indies, and 
the Netherlands were to pass to the Archduke 
Charles. It was evident that Louis was in- 
sincere. Soon the Spanish minister, Portocar- 
rero,and tho French diplomatist, Harcourt, in- 
duced tho dying King of Spain to make a new 
will declaring Qie D&e of Anjou, a son of the 
dauphin, heir to the whole of his dominions. 
The treaty was unpopular in England. In 
November the King oi Spain died, and Louis, 
with complete disregard of treaties, acceptod 
the Spanish inheritance for his grandson. The 
Tory House of Commons proceeded 44;o im- 
pea^ Portland, Oxford^ Somers, and Mont- 
ague for their share in the treaties : but thia 



ffewntment prored dbortiTe, although in 
March, 1701) both treatieB were severely 
oenaured. 

, ■ ^ Ranke. HM, of Ena , ; Macaulay, Hi$t, of Eng , ; 

‘ Ifartin, HiiL do ^rancct; Mahon, War if Spaniik 

SnooetHon, 

IPMSarOf Thb Battlb of Oapb (Aug, 
11, 1718), resulted in the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet. Admiral Byng encountered 
the Spanish Admiral, Castafleta, off Gape 
Passaro. The first shot was fired by some 
detached Spanish ships, and a general engage* 
ment ensued. Castafleta continued to cheer 
on his men, though wounded in both legs. 

PMtoa LettarS) Thb, are a series of 
' letters Written by and to the members of the 
family of Paston, of Norfolk, from 1424 to 
1506. Besides the letters, which are from and 
to many of the most illustrious persons of the 
time, a considerable number of public docu- 
ments of great importance are preserved in 
the Paston archives. The importance of this 
series of fmily documents cannot be over- 
rated. Besides throwing much light on family 
affair^ they^ present a complete picture of 
English family life in the fifteenth century. 
A> portion of them were published by Sir John 
Fenn in 1737, but by tar the best edition is 
that of Mr. J. Gairdner. 

Patay, The Battle of (May 18, 1429), 
was fou^t after the raising of the siege of 
Orleans. The English army retired towards 
Beaugency, but this important town was 
captured by the French, and a pitched battle 
was fought at Patay, betiyeen Orleans and 
Bretigny, in which the English were defeated 
with a loss of 2,000 men.' 

Patent AoUs, The, contain accounts 
of all grants of offices, honours, and pen- 
sions, and particulars of individual and cor- 
porate privileges. The term patent was given 
to those rolls because they were delivered 
open, with the great seal affixed, and were 
supposed to be of a public nature and addressed 
to all the king's subjects. A Calendar to 
some of the Patent Kolls has been printed by 
the Kecord Commission. 

Patrick, St. [Sf. Patrick.] 

Paulat, Sir Amyas, after being for some 
time the English amba^^sador at Paris, was 
created Governor of Jersey, and in 1585, 
owing to his stern Puritanism, was ohosen U> 
guard the Queen of Scots at Tutbury. He 
was insensible alike to Mary’s charms and to 
her endeavours to win him over to her side. 
He was subsequently a commissioner at 
Mary^s trial, and was present at her 
execution. 

PatiU. Reinhold (b, 1823, d, 1882), was 
the son of a pastor of Berlin. After passing 
the greater part of his boyhood at Bremen, 
he entered upon the study of history under 


Ranke at Berlin, and of dassioal phili 
at Bonn. His first work, a Life of Alfred th 
Great, appeared in 1850, and immediately 
gave him a great reputation, so that Lappen- 
berg entrusted to him the continuation of his 
own ffisto^ of England^ for the Heeren and 
Ukert series. Among his more important 
works were his Eieturee of Old England (I860}, 
Simon de Montfort, Creator of the Home of 
Commone (1867), ojidYLXB Oeeehiehte von Eng^ 
land eeit 1815 (1864-75). 

FrensdorffL JUinhold Pauli; Rede gehalten in 

der Offentlieh; Sitzung der K. Geeellechaft der 

Wiesensofuften, OCttingcn (1882). 

PaulisLiUI was one of the missionaries 
who came to reinforce Augustine in 601. 
Through his instrumentality, Edwin of 
Northumbria was brought to .Christianity ii) 
626, and the Christian religion wss established 
in Northumbria. The death of Edwin in 633, 
and the ravages of Penda, compelled Paulinus 
to quit the kingdom and seek refuge in Can- 
terbury. The see of Rochester being vacant, 
he was appointed to it, and held it until his 
death in 644. 

Bede, Hist, Ecdes, ; Bright, Early Eng, Ch, HUt, 

Peace Preservation. Act (Ireland). 
On March 17, 1870, this Act was introduced 
by Mr. Chichester Fortescue, in order to 
prevent outragfM in Mayo, chiefly directed 
against cattle. By this Act the use of fire- 
arms without a licence was forbidden, under 
heavy penalties, in any proclaimed distriot.- 
The grand jury was also empowered to levy 
a cess on districts where outrages had been 
committed to compensate the victims. Domi- 
ciliary visits were authorised, and persons 
loitering about at night might be seized by 
the police. In 1875 Sir Michael Hicks-Beaoh 
asked for a continuance of this Act, making 
it, however, less stringent. The Irish mem- 
bers in vain opposed it. The Act was allowed 
to expire by Mr. Gladstone’s government in 
1880. [Meeting, Right of Public.] 

Peada, King of Mercia 655-656, was^^' 
the son and successor of Penda. He wa^^'. 
only allowed by Uswy of Northumbria, hitt 
fatber-in-law, to bold the southezn portiou 
of Mercia. His rei.^n is important as fleeing 
the introduction of Christianity into Mbrqia. 

Peckham, John, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury 1279—1292, was Provincial of the 
Franciscans, and on the resignatioii of Kil^ 
wardby, was appointed to the urchbiahoprio. 
As a friar, at a time when the hiars had not 
lost their missionary spirit, Peckham looked 
upon himself as the agent of the Pope to 
England, and had little sympathy vith^t^ 
national feelings. The neater part of his 
pontificate was occupied in disputes with 
the king, with the Arbhbiidiop of York, 
or with the monks of Canterbury. Of his 
policy Dean Hook sa^s • It is clear that he 
was not on the^ patriotic or national side in 
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although tho peaceful and prosperous 
dtate of the country did not render it neces- 
fpr him to declare himself.” 

Trivet ; Hook, Iiives of the Archhishope, 

SPacook. Beuinald, said to have been 
liorn in Wales, was elected in 1417 fellow of 
Oriel Colle^^e, ordained priest four years later, 
api^inted in 1431 Master of Whittington 
College in, London, and became in 1444 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and Doctor of Divinity. 
In 1460, on 'the murder of Bishop Molcyns, 
he was translated to the see of Chichester. 
Pecock distinguished himself by the origin- 
ality of the views he expressed. His great 
'work, the Rtpt'estor of Overmuch Blaming of 
the Clergy^ was directed against the errors 
of the Lollards, and vindicated the usages 
of the Church. For this and other works 
upholding reason and 8cripture against tra- 
dition, he was attacked in the council held 
at Westminster in 1457, cited before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his works ex- 
amined by twenty-four doctors, and he him- 
self finaUy condemned as a heretic. Under 
this pressure he abjured the heretical posi- 
tions charged against him, and made a public 
recantation,, at Paurs Cross (Dec. 4, 1467). 
He was deprived of his bishopric, and though 
he appealed to Borne and procured bulls 
ordering that, it should be restored to him, 
he was unable to recover it. He spent the 
rest of bis life in compulsory seclusion in, the 
Abbey of Thomey, in Cambridgeshire. 

The Bepreeaor^ edited by Churchill Bahingr- 
ton (Bolls Series) ; Gairduer, Stvdiea in Eng, 
Hiet, 


Pecqnigny, The Treaty of (1475), was 
made between Edward IV. and Louis XI. of 
France. The English invaded France in 
1475, Edward. IV. having made an alliance 
with Charles of Burgundy, but. directly 
the English set foot in France, Louis offered 
to treat for peace, and eventually the treaty 
of Pecquigny was made on these terms : — 1. 
Edward to return to England on the payment 
I of 75,000 crowns. 2. A truce to be kept for 
%even years. 3. The Kings of England and 
^ l^nce to assist each othor against foreign 
ahemlos or rebellious subjects. 4. Prince 
Chatles, son of Louis XJ., to marry the 
PtinoeM Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 
5. The King of France to pay annually to the 
King of England the sum pf 50,000 crowns. 

pMlf Bir Hobeut (5. Feb. 5, 1788, ef. 
July 2, 1850), was the soniof Sir Robert Peel, 
an. enormously wealthy ^Lancashire cotton 
manufacturer. Educated at . Harrow ai!8 
Christ Church, Oxford, |Peel, after a very 
brilliant university care^, entered Parlia- 
ment for. Cashel in 180% as a supporicr of 
Mk. Perceval. In 1810 hjl was. Under-Secre- 
tary for the War Departi^nt j. in 1812-1818 
Chief Secretary for Ir^nd under Lord 
Liverpool. In 1817 waf returaed as 
member for Oxford Uniwsit^ MUl hi 1819 



he was chosen ehairman of the * committee 
the currency, in which* capacity he. waa 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the 
return to. cash payments. From 1822 to 1827 
Peel was Homo Secretary ; but on the acces- 
sion of Canning (April, 1827), he retired, 
being unable to agree . '^th that minister on 
the subject of Ctitholic Emancipation. In 
1828 he returned under the Duke of Wel- 
lington; and in March, 1829, having become 
convinced of the. necessity of granting the 
demands of the Catholics, he moved the 
Catholic Belief Bill in the Commons. In 
May, 1830, Peel succeeded to the baronetcy, 
and, having been rejected in 1829 by the 
University of Oxford and become memwt for 
Westbury, was now elected for Tam worth. ' 
During the discussion on the Reform Bill, 
Peel, who resigned with his colleagues 
(Nov., 1830), strenuously opposed the* 
measure. In 1834 he was recalled to office 
during the brief Conservative ministry 
of William IV. On May 6, 1839, on the 
resignation of the Melbourne ministry, Sir 
Robert Peel was sent for by the queen ; but 
his request for the removal of certain of her 
majesty’s ladies of the bed-chamber who 
were connected with Whig leaders being 
refused, ho declined, to form a ministry, and 
the Whigs returned to office. In Aug., 1841^ 
they resigned, and Sir Robert Peel became 
Prime Minister, bolding office till June, 1846. 
His regime was marked by some important 
financial changes, including the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844. But it was specially 
marked by the repeal of the Corn IjRwb 
( q.v.), and the removal of protectionist re- 
strictions on trade. Sir Robert, with the bulk 
of his followers, was altogether opposed to the 
removal of the com duties, and vigorously 
resisted the Anti-Com Law agitators. But 
he at length became convinced of the justico 
of their cause, and, to the intense disgust of 
many of his followers, himself brought in 
the bill for the repeal of the duties on com. 
But a large portion of the Conservatives 
abandoned him, and the Liberals gave him 
little. support, and in June, 1846, he resigned. 
During the remaining years of his life he 
gave a general support to the home and com- 
mercial policy of the Whig ministers, though 
he opposed their foreign policy. He died 
from the effects of a fall from his horse while 
riding along Constitution Hill. Peers policy, 
eroecially in the matter of the Catholio 
Claims and the Coni Laws, exposed him to 
much misconstruction in his lifetime. But 
his honesty, his zeal for the welfare of the 
countiy, his moral courage and independence 
of character, have been amply acknowledged 
by the succeeding g^erations. And what- 
ever exception might be taken to his general 
statesmanship, no one has doubted that his 
talents as an administrator and a 
were of the highest possible order. 

Sir Mart Feel atid Me Bra (1844)$ Taylor and 



Maekaj. 9ir Hobart P$4*s Life and Tt)n«a; 

. Doubto^, polUiaal Life of Str Robert Peel; 
Xoea/el, t)ae ]M»en und die Xeden SirJElobert 
Peele(1850) > Gulsot, Sir Xoberi Peel. 
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Vtsoount { b . 1829), is a son of the 
great Sir Bobert Peel. He entered Parlia* 
ment as a Liberal in 1865, and after holding 
some minor offices in the Government, was 
appointed Speaker in 1884, presiding over 
the deliberations of the House with brilliant 
success, until in 1895 he resigned and was 
elevated to the House of Lords, with a life 
pension of £4,000 a year. 

Peelites vras the namo given to those 
Conservatives who, after the llepeal of the 
Com Laws (1846), formed a third intermediate 
party in Parliament. Liberal-Conservatives, 
they refused a junction with either political 
extreme. Even after the death of Peel in 
1850, the presence of Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Gladstone, the Dukeof Newcastle, Sidney Her- 
bert, Mr. Cardwell, among the Peclites made 
them emecially formidable. On the accession 
of the Earl of Aberdeen in 1852 the isolation 
of the Peelites ceased, that ministry being 
formed by a coalition of Peelites and Whigs. 

Feep-o’-Day BoySf The, was the name 
^ assumed by many of the Ulster Presbyterians 
between 1*780 and 1795, who banded them- 
selves together to resist the Catholic De- 
fenders.” On the institution of tho Orange 
lodges in 1790 many of the Peep-o’-Day 
Boys passed into them. Tho Peep-o'-I)ay 
Boys bore a large share in the Battle of the 
Diamond” (Sept. 21, 1796). 

Peerage. It was doubtless from Fiance 
that England first lejirned to narrow the poli- 
tical application of the word peers — which in 
literary and general usage still collectively 
designates all persons that are equals in rank 
or belong to the same cbiss — to members of tho 
Sjwcially privileged order, the horeditarj' no- 
bility. The German companions in aims, 
who had conquered Gaul and divided the 
land among them, were at an early period 
called peers, that is, fellow-warriors pledged 
to mutual support. Its limitation in England 
to the hereditary counsellors of the sovereign, 
whose capacity to dtt such an office originated 
at one time in the tenure of certain ftefs, at 
another in the direct receipt of a personal 
writ of summons to Parliament, at a third in 
a foimal patent of peerage, and, in its femi- 
nine form, to the wives of such hereditaiy 
counsellors, and in certain contingencies their 
female descendants, as well as created peer- 
esses, may perhaps have been encouraged by 
perfect equality of priWlege that hold 
the varying ranks of the order on the same 
level in the political system. In that system 
kings, princes, dukes, marquesses, earls, vis- 
counts and barons, have all been e<iuals, 
whatever social precedences may have dis- 
tinguished thexxi. The latest created baron 


had a voice and vote in Parliament as potent 
as a King of Scotland’s or a Piince of Wales’s. 
But though all peers were once lords of Par- 
liament, there never has been a time when all 
lords of Parliament were peers. The lords 
iritual have never been considered peers ; 
ey are not I'egarded as having tho right, 
when accused of treason or felony, to be tried 
by the peers ; and they do not sit in judg- 
ment on a peer arraigned on a capital charge. 
The word came into regular use in the four- 
teenth century ; it is found in the sentence 
passed on. the Despencers in 1321. The 
status and composition of the peerage had 
then been definitely establish^, and its 
place in tho constitution been settled. The 
English peerage liad. then declared itself 
to be no caste, such as was the French 
nobility, but merely a small knot of citizens 
whose distinguishing feature was that they 
had inherited the capacity, or been invited, 
or been commissioned by the king, to fill a 
responsible office in the State, that of i>er- 
petual adviser of the crown, liad a few 
cherished privileges conceded to them in con- 
sequence, and on dying passed on their duties 
and privileges to their heirs. For in time 
tenure lost its ennobling virtue, in time the 
writ of summons was discontinued as a mode 
of creating peers, and the moi’e deliberate 
proceeding of bestowing the dignities that 
admitted to the peerage by a formal patent, 
was exclusively used, and enabled tho crown, 
when it seemed advisable, to limit the right 
of inlieritance, wl.ich hitherto had descended 
to heirs general, to heirs male. In modimval 
days, when tho dignity devolved upon an 
heiress, though she could not heiaelf take the 
official seat in Parliament and in Council, she 
yet could give her husband, if not a right to 
tho dignity, at least a jjresumptive claim to a 
writ of summons. Thus the Kingmaker was 
for a time Earl of W'avwiok, merely because 
he had married tho sister and heiress of 
Henry de Beauchamp. And the state of 
suspended animation for a poorage that is 
known as abeyance^ arose when a peer left hjk? 
honours at his death to co-heiresses, wh(^ 
posterity hud no power of assuming them till 
tho stock of all but one of the daughters had 
been exhausted. 

The special privileges of tho peerage descend 
from an early period ; but it was the quarrel 
of Edward III. with Archbishop Stratford in 
1341 that first made the mow valuable' of 
them matters of rocord. In tho course of that 
dispute the lords reported that **onno account 
should peers ... be brought to trial, lose 
their possessions, be arrested, imprisoned, 
outlawed or forfeited, or be bound to answer 
or to judge, except in full Parliament and 
before their peers.” And in 1442 it was 
settled by statute that peeresses had the same 
rights, when placed in the same position. 
But the value of the right was for centuries 
greatly impaired by its practical restriction 



to the times when Parikment was sitting; 
dttri^ the recess the Lord Steward, who was 
appointed ^ the crown, iormod the court at 
ms discretion, by choosing whomsoever he 
pleased from the body of poors, generally to 
the number of twenty-throe only. This harcL. 
ship was removed by the Treason Bill of 
1696, which made it obligatory to summon to 
the court of the Lord Steward all the poors 
who have a right to sit and vote in Parlia- 
ment,” It is only on charge of treason, mis- 
prision, and felony that poors aro entitled to 
(the piiviloge; for minor offences they are 
tried by the ordinary courts. The other 
^rights of a peer— -freedom from arrest, admis- 
sion on demand to the presence of the sove- 
reign, liberty to kill venison in a royal 
forest, a claim to higher damages for slander, 
&c. — are now of little or no account. Since 
the completion of the Imperial Parliament, 
there are many Scottish and Irish peers who 
ate not lords of Pailiament ; but they enjoy 
all the other distinctions of the order ; and an 
Iri^ peer can sit among the Commons for 
any constituency in Groat Britain. The 
two most striking features in the later history 
of the peerage are the amazing inci*oase in its 
numbers, md the uni'eserved admission to its 
ranks of men of distinction in every honour- 
able employment, Boldiei*8, lawyers, diplo- 
matists, bankers, tradesmen, manufacturers. 
In this way the order has grown from 69 
landed proprietors in 1603 to more than WO 
representatives of almost evexy fonn of social 
fold personal distinction, literature not ex- 
cepted. 

Conrthope'g Edition of Nicolas’s Hinfonc 
Peerage; May, Pi’actical Treatise; May, Conet, 
Hiet., Vol. i. ; Hallam ; Stubbs. j 

PolagiUB was bom in Britain, tow^ds 
the end of the fourth century, and his 
original name appears to have been ISIorgan, 
of .which Pelagyis is a Graecised form. 
He left his native land very early, and 
lived most of his life in Gaul, where he 
l^ame notorious for his heretical teaching on 
^ 1^0 subject of original sin and free-will. 
iS^gianism took root in Britain, and it was 
tb' combat this heresy that Germanus and 
Luptift';came over from Gauh It would seem 
to liaWdied out in Britain in consequence of 
the Englii^ Conquest. 

Pdlluuilf Henry (6. 1696, d, 1764), was 
the younger son of the iirrt Baron Pelham. 
He took an active part in the suppression 
of the rebellion in 1716; iond, first sat fpr 
Seaford in 1716, He became Lord of thd^ 
Treasury (1721), Secretary M S^te for War 
(1724), and Paymaster of ^ Fences (1730). 
He was a zealous supported of Walpole, and 
^ithfully upheld the measules of that minis- 
ter against the attacks o^ the Op^ition. 
Walpole's resignation in was follow^ 
by Wilmington's short 
death thftioandidates for thi 
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Pelham and Pulteney. With extteme re* 
luctance the former was induced to amme 
the management of the Commons as First Lord 
of the Treasury. He was supported by the 
brilliant Carteret, who had been Pulteney's 
friend* The Pelhams succeeded to the diffi- 
culties of the Austrian Succession question, 
and were obliged to obey the dictates of their 
party, who were detennined on hostilities 
with France. Chrteret, finding his policy 
thwarted, retired in 1744. Pelham, who, un- 
like Walpole, dreaded op^sition, how per- 
suaded Chesterfield and iMtt to support the 
ministry, and placed several Tories in sub- 
ordinate positions. Finding themselves super- 
seded by Carteret in the king’s councils, the 
Pelhams detennined to bring the matter to a 
crisis by demanding the admission of Cliester- 
field and Pitt to office. On the king’s refusal, 
they I’esigned ; but as Carteret failed to form 
a ministry, they were placed again in power. 
Meanwhile the Jacobite rebellion of 1746 had 
the effect of bringing the Pelhams back to 
Walpole’s peace policy, and the war was 
concluded by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(Oct., 1748). There had now ceased to be 
any opposition in Parliament. In 1749 Pel- 
ham introduced his successful financial bill, 
whereby the interest of the national debt was 
decreased from five and four to three per 
cent. The reform of the calendar and Lord 
Hardwicke's Marriagfe Act (1763) are the 
remaining points of interest in his adminis- 
tration. In 1764 ho died, and George de- 
clared, “Now I shall have no more peace.” 
“ Like Walpole,” says Mr. Lecky, “ho was 
thoroughly successful in questions of finance, 
and almost uniformly successful in dealing 
with them. A timid, desponding, and some- 
what fretful man, with little energy of cha- 
racter or intellect, he possessed, at least, to a 
high degree, good sense, industry, knowledge 
of business, and Parliamentary experience.’’ 

Coxe, Life of Pelham ! Smollett, Hist of Eng, ; 

Stanhope, Hist, of Eng. ; Lecky, Hist, of the 

Eighteenth Century, 

Pembroke, Jasper Tudor, Earl of 
(d. 1495), was the son of Owen Tudor and 
Catherine of Franco. In 1461 ho fought 
against the Yorkists at the battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, where he was defeated, and with difii * 
eulty escaped. Ho was attainted, and deprived 
of ms honours, but in 1470 he landed in. 
England with the Duke of Clarence, and the 
Lancastrians driving Edward out, he was 
restored to his titles and estates. In 1471 he 
once more had to flee, and this time in 
company with his nephew, liichmond. For 
many years he lived m Britanny, till 1486, 
when he accompanied Bichmond to Engl^^^ 
and shared the victory Bosworth with hint 
Ho received great rewards from Henry VII.* 
and was one of the commanders at the battle 
of Stoke, in 1487. , ^ 

Pembroke, 'I^omas Hsehbrt, 8tk Earl 
OP, and 5th Earl of (6* 1666* 




mm ( 

d, 1 733). /Was educated at Christ Church, measure to his course of action that Sir 


Oxford, and succeeded to his brother's title 
in 1683. He raised the trained-bands of 
Wilts in order to suppress Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion. In 1687 he was deprived of his lord 
lieutenancy. He took part in the coronation 
ceremony of William and Mary, although he 
h^ vot^ for a regency, and was shortly 
afterwards sent as ambas^or extraordinary 
to the States-General. Pembroke was sworn 
of the Privy Council, and put at the head of 
the Admirmty Commission. On the depar- 
ture of William for Ireland he was placed on 
the Council of Nine. Pembroke was made 
Lord Privy Seal in 1691. When the king 
went to the Netherlands to take command of 
p the army he ivas appointed one of the Lords 
Justices. He voted against Fenwick’s at- 
tainder, although desirous that that con- 
spirator should be brought to the scaffold. 
Pembroke was first plenipotentiary at the 
Treaty of Ryswick. He was created President 
of the Council in place of Leeds in 1700 ; and 
W an able speech expressed the dislike of tho 
Tory Peers to the Ilesumption Bill. On the 
accession of Anne ho was dismissed from the 
Admiralty in order to make room for Prince 
Gieorge. He was one of tho commissioners to 
treat of the Union with Scotland, and Lord 
Litiutenant of Ireland in 1707. Pembroke 
was subsequently created President of the 
Council, from which the Whigs attempted to 
thrust him in order to make room for Somers. 
On the death of Prince George, he again be- 
came Lord High Admiral, but resigned in 1709 
on receiving a pension. Before the anival of 
George I. in England Pembroke was one of 
tho Lords Justices who carried on the adminis- 
tmtion. During the remainder of his long life 
ho took but little part in politics. Although 
Pembroke played a prominent part during 
two reigns, we know but little of his porsonid 
character. Ho was a moderate Tory in 
opinions, and seoms to have carried out his 
official duties with zeal and integrity. 

Burnet, Hist, of HU Oicn Time; Macaulay, 
HUt of Eng. ; Wyon, Reign of Jlntie. 

Pembroke, William Herbert, Earl of 
{d. 1570), one of the most powerful men of 
his day, was employe^ in crushing the western 
rebellion in 1649, and as a reward was made 
Master of the Horse and President of the 
Coimcil of Wales. In 1661 he was created 
Earl of Pembroke, and in conjunction with 
Warwick and Northampton virtually ruled 
England. At first deeply implicated in Nor- 
thumberland’s plot to set Lady Jane Grey on 
the throne, the Earl soon found that his 
interests lay really on the other side, and on 
perceiving that tlie country was in favour of 
Mary, proclaimed her at St. Paul’s Cross. 
In 1664 he threw the whole weight of his 
influence into the scale in favour of the 
queen, whom however he petBOnally regarded 
with dislike ; and it was owing in a great 


Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion was so easily sup- 
pressed in the following year ; he was one of 
the commissioners sent to France to arrangb 
for a general peace, and in 1556 led a. 
reinforcement of troops to Calais to ward off' 
the threatened French attack. On the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth he accorded her his warmest 
support. In 1669 he was, however, arrested 
on suspicion of being implicated in the plot 
to marry tho Duke of Norfolk to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, but he Cleared himself at 
once, and was placed in command of part of 
the queen’s army. 

Penal CodOy The, in Ireland, was first 
felt under James 1. In 1603 a royal procla- 
mation was issued ordering all Homan Catholic 

S riests to leave the country under pain of 
eath, and announcing that the penal clauses- 
of tho Act of Uniformity would be put 
in force. Parliament, however, remonstrated, 
and in 1613 a promise was given that the- 
laws would not be enforced. A period bf 
some toleration followed, which was cut short 
by the Cromwellian conquest. Under thO- 
Protectorate the Catholic gentry and jiriesta. 
were shipped off wholesale to Barbadoes as 
slaves; no Catholic w'as allowed to carry 
arms, to live in garrison towns, or to go a 
mile from his residence without a passport 
In spite of the second Act of Uniformity, tho ‘ 
Irish enjoyed a considerable amount of toletaA 
tion under Charles II. and James II., but 
their sufferings began again after the broken 
treaty of Limerick. After the English 
Parliament had in 1693 excluded Catholics 
from tho Irish Parliament by imposing the 
oath of allegiance and abjuration, and a de- 
claration against transubstantiation, upon 
members, the latter body set to work upon the 
infamous legislation known as the Irish penal 
code. (1) Tho first of the penal statutes, 
passed in 1695, provided that no Catholic 
should keep a school ^ under penalty of* 
£20 or three months’ imprisonment; that 
parents should not send their children abroa4^^v„ 
for education under penalty of outlawry an4 ’ 
confiscation, the case to be tried withou#a 
jury. (2) The Disarming Act comipanded 
all papists to deliver up their arms 
penalty of a heavy fine for the first ^offence, 
apd imprisonment for life and forf^Unre for 
the second. (3) In 1697 all Hoinan Catholic 
oc(?lesiastic8 who were in correspohdenee with 
Homo were expelled the kingdom, and for* 
bidden to return under pain of death.; new 
priests were forbidden to enter Irelan^. and. 
m the following reign the existing clergy 
were placed under a strict system of registrar- 
tion (1704). (4) The Intermarriage A^ pro- 
vided that a Protestant woiBan marrying a 
Catholic should be dead in the eye of tho 
law, and a Pi'otestant man who married a- 
Catholic riiould/ be i^arded as a papist. 
(6) Catholioii^ wel^' disqualified in 101j|8 irom , 
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kxoke ground in front of Ciudad Bodrigo* 
The siege was hurried on in order to fore- 
stall Marmonfs arrivaL On the 19th th^ 
place wae assaulted and carried after a ter- 
rible struggle. When Marmont in^ his ad- 
vance learned the fall of Ciudad Kodri^, he 
hastily retired to Salamanc^ which he 
fortified. Wellington lost no time in march- 
ing to the south, and preparing for the siege 
of Badajos. The works were begun on 
March 17, and here again had to be 
conducted with all speed from the fear of 
Sdult’s relieving force. On April 7 the 
place was captured by one of the most deter- 
mined and sanguinary assaults on record. 
On May 19 Hill surprised and destroyed 
the bridge of Almaraz, which formed the 
•only communication across the Tagus between 
Marmont and Soult, and Wellington followed 
up this success by laying siege to the forts of 
^Sdamanca. In ten days they were reduced, 
:and on July 22 Wellington utterly defeated the 
French in the great battle of Salamanca. For 
'eight day^e followed up the pursuit to Valla- 
dolid. Tnlnce, leaving Clinton to watch the 
» movements of the French in the direction of 
Bu^s, he continued his march to Madrid, 
whi^ hS^ entered in triumph on Aug. 12. 
Here he was again prevented by the illi- 
berahty and bad management of the home 
:govemment from carrying the war any fur- 
. 4iher into Spain, although either Soult or 
;Suchet might have been crushed. He ac- 
cordingly turned towards the north, where 
'Clausel had rallied the fragments of the Sala- 
mancaarmy. Clausol retreated before Welling- 
ton with much skill ; and Wellington halted 
before Burgos, resolved to take it before 
proceeding further north. Ho was, however, 
very l^dly supplied with siege tools, and even 
.ammunition ran short ; and the siege, which 
was begun on Sept. 19, was finally abandoned, 
after a month had been spent in unsuccessful 
) attempts ,td storm the place. The retreat 
•was conducted under mat difficulties, aggra- 
vated by the utter msregard for discipline 
which the men gave way. After several 
Wellin^on’s army found itself 
at Ciudad Kodrigo. Wellington then 
^spol^ it in» winter quarters, and made 
strenuidhs preparations for renewing the 
campaign ip the following year. The earliest 
movements of 1813 were, however, made by 
Murray amnst 8uchet in the east, and re- 
sulted in the defeat of the latter^ear Castella. 
It was not tiU May that Wellington began 
his forward movement, but^ then all his pmm 
were so matured that the position of tee 
French behind the Douro w|s toiled, and they 
were in full retreat, witholit a battle having 
been fought, A union had been also ofFected 
' by the same operations with the Spaniards 
in Gallicia. Burgos was ^stroyed by the 
French in their retreat w^out^ taking 
; ^any advantage of the rn^tmpnifiSfmlties of the 
•«ountry,Mos6|d^.iibandow 


until he had erpssed the Ebro and takep up% 
strong position at Vittoria. It was^ botira^, 
of no avail, for on June 21 Wellington earned' 
the ^eition, and inflicted, on Joseph' the most 

out the war, Graham wm a^nc6 lespatcl^ 
to lay siege to San Sebastian; but in a few 
weeks the works had to he suspended on 
account of the arrival of Soult, who had been 
sent to supersede Joseph and was reorganising 
the northern army. In a series of fierce 
combats fought among the passes of the 
P 3 rrcnees, Soult’s efforts to break jthe line 
of the allies wore utterly baffled; bp re- 
tired, and Wellington ordered the siege of 
San Sebastian to bo resumed. On Aug. 31 
it was stormed. Soult made one more effort 
to succour it, but he was worsted in the 
combats of Vera and San Mardial, and hpd to 
retire again. Wellington, by the fall of San 
Sebastian, was free to devote his whole atten- 
tion to Soult. By a series of jOcilful move- 
ments ho forced the passage^of ffildassoa early 
in October. A montn later he attacked Soult 
in a strong position, which he had been forti- 
fying for three months, on the Nivelle. Each 
redoubt was successively carried, and the 
English troops crossed the river. A month 
later he crossed the Nive, in the face of 
Soult’s opposing force. The next day Soult 
issued from Bayonne, thinking that he could 
cut off the left wing of the allies. The attack 
was met by a stubborn resistance, till 
Wellington sent up reinforcements and com- 
pelled the French to withdraw in haste. 
But Soult directed a new attack against the 
right, which had been thus weakened. Wel- 
lington had, however, anticipated the attack, 
and after *^ono of the most desperate battles 
of the whole .war,” succeeded on Dec. 13 in 
completely baffling the French on all points. 
The country was, however, so flooded, that no 
further movement was possible ; and the 
allies went into winter quarters along the left 
bank of the Adour, the French being disposed 
along the opposite bank. In February, 1814, 
Wellington determined to advance into 
France; but to do ttiis it was necessary to 
drive Soult from Bayonne. It was only 
possible to cross the Adour below Bayonne, 
as it was weakly guarded* there on account of 
its natural difficulties. His plan, therefore, 
was to draw Soult aw’ay J)y an advance of his 
centre and right, while Sir John Hope with 
the left effected the passage of the river. 
Accordingly Hill, with 20,000 men, moved 
off on Feb. 12 towards the east. The French 
outposts were everywhere driven in, and 
Soult was hopelessly mystified as to Welling- 
ton’s real design. He accordingly made^his 
dispositions so as to able to concentrate on 
Orthes. Wellington continued to drive in the 
enemy from all their outposts, and on the 
26th Boresford crosse^^ the Gave de Pau, and 
false attacks were, directed against Otthes. 
On the foUowixig day! the Stilish attacked 
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muiVi pontkm at Ortliofl; ^or a long time 
th^battloi^as doubtful; inde^ at one time 
tbiii''ienoli seemed to bo on the point of 
repulsing the attack and winning the day ; 
but Weliingtolh>||uickly chang^ iiis mode 
of attack to suit the altered circumstances^ 
won a complete victory, which would have 
resulted in the entire destruction of Soult's 
army had the pursuit been energetically 
executed. Meanwhile Hope had grappled 
with stupendous difilculties ; had crossed the 
Adour, and in the face of the enemy had, by 
the indefatigable energy of soldiers and 
sailors combined, contrived a bridge which 
^ould resist alike the force of the tide and 
the attacks of the foe. The investment of 
^Bayonne was now complete ; and Wellington, 
crossing the Adour, despatched Boresford 
with 12,000 men to Bordeaux, while he him- 
self ^tepared to follow Soult, who was re- 
tiring towards Toulouse. In three skirmishes 
the allies encountered, the French outposts, 
and drove tj||p 4u; but Wellington was 
moving cautimEsly, and it was not till lilarch 
26 that the two armies were in sight of one 
auother. Soult was resolved to hold Toulouse, 
in order tea keep his communications open 
with the other armies, and Wellington was 
equally resolved to isolate him. Accordingly 
he attacked him on April 10 ; and at length, 
after a most terrible struggle, in which the 
allies lost more men than in almost any other 
battle in th^ whole wai*, the chief positions 
were carried. But oven then Soult did not at 
once give up the place, and was ready to 
receive an attack the next day, Wellington, 
howevQp, designed a new plan of operations, 
and Soult, afraid of being surrounded, carried 
off most of his troops to Villefranche. The 
movement was a most masterly conception, 
and its execution did not fall short of the 
skill ‘with which it was planned. But its 
results were never known, because news had 
already arrived of the Convention of Paris 
and the abdication of Napoleon. Thus ended 
the War of the Peninsula. 

Napier, Peninsular If'ar; Clinton, Peninsular 
War; Alison, Hist, of Europe; Thiers, Hist, of 
the Consulate and Empire. ‘ R. S ] 

Penj-dah Incident. In 1884 the Amir 
of Afghanistan accepted a proposal for the 
delimitation of the frontier between his terri- 
tory and Turkestan by an English and a 
Rtt'sian Commission. The English^, Com- 
mission set out, but the despatch- Of the 
Russian was dekyed pending further nego- 
tiations between the Qo^eihlmeats ; and, 
meantime, Russian troops were pushed for- 
ward, to occupy some of the points claimed. 
ThUy were met by Afghan troops, and came 
into conflict with them at Dash Eepri, near 
Penj-<leh, March 30, 1886. The Afghan 
troops were defeated, and fhe Russians set up 
a temporary administratibh in Penj-deh. A 
etrong war feeling was aroflied in England, 


but subs6<}uently (May 2) it was agreed that 
the question who was responsible for the 
collision at Penj-deh should be decided hy 
arbitration. The arbitration never came 0 % 
but eventually England, on behalf of the 
Amir,^ gave up his claim to Penj-deh, be 
receiving in return the southern outlet of the 
Zulflkar Pass. The delimitation of the 
Russo-A/ghan frontier was completed in 
1896. 

Peim, William, son of Admiral Sir 
William Penn, educated at Christ Chuich, 
Oxford and at Saumur. He became a Quaker 
in 1667, and was in 1668 — 9 eight months 
I imprisoned in the Tower, and in 1671 six 
months in Newgate, for propagating Quaker 
doctrines. On March 4, 1681, he received 
from the king, in satisfaction for debts due to 
his father, the land lying between Mazy'land 
and New York, and founded the colony called 
after him Pennsylvania. From the summer 
of 1682 to the summer of 1684 he was engaged 
in laying the foundations of tho colony in 
America and establishing good relai^us with 
the Indians. On his return to En^and, he 
obtained great influence with Jamea 11., ap- 

? roved and supported the Declaration of 
ndulgenco, and endeavoured to secure lor 
tho policy of the king the support of William 
of Orange. In 1690 and in 1691 he was 
accused of treasonable comspondence with 
f^e oxilod king, but in neither case was the 
charge proved. Nevertheless he was in 1692 
deprived of his government of Pennsylvania, 
which was restored to him two years later. 
In 1G99 he made a second visit to America, 
whence he returned in 1701, His relations 
to the colony involved him in many debts, 
and disputes arose. In 1712 Penn was struck 
by apoplexy, as he was preparing to sell to 
the crown his rights as proprietor, mid, though 
ho lived till 1718, was incapable for the 
of his life of doing any business. 

Wovko, publishod 1728; Life, by Hkpworih 
Dixou, Forster Clurkson, ana (iraaville Pena. 
Macaulay’s charges are refuted in PogePs 
Fustics and Paradoxes. 

Penry (or Ap Henry), John ( 6 . 1569 ,^ 
1593), a Welsh clergyman, became nn^;i6i 
the most zealous followers of Rbbert Bip6^e 
and a detennined opponent of EpuCbj^cy. 
He was supposed to ha\’e originat^ihl attocks 
on tho bishops published under ipime of 
Martin Marprelate, but it was found impos- 
sible to trace the work to him. He was 
subsequently brought to trial on a charge of 
haring libelled the queen, and though the 
evidence was incomplete, was found guilty 
and hung at Bt. Thomas Waterings (May 29, 
1693). 

Wordsworth, Eedes, IHfig.s Stiype, Anna's j 
Burnet, Hist, of the jZ^onkotioii, 

Pen Selwood, ThbBattlb op (1016), was 
fought between Edn^d:|ron8ide and Canute, 
and resultje(ll|^’W of the^Jf^rmer. 
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t .C^liruJge Htf beoBine Gletk of the 
' l|fp Navy ia and Secretary to 
^ in li^H. l>aring the reigna of 
an ^A mes II. the administration 
of naval a&iillflp. in hia hands, and 

he introduced some in^rtant' reforms. Ho 
was Imprison^ in ^ Tower on susj^icion of 
heiog ^no^ned In the popish plot in May, 
167^ bat liberated the following February. 
He became President of tho Royal Society in 
1684. Ho wrote Memoirs of the Royal Navy 
(1690)^ and left in his mandacripts a Diary ^ 
Wr|it^ in shorthand, which was decipher^ 
and .8rst published by Lord Braybrooke in 
1993. Tho*work is almost unequallod for its 
naive 4 ^ndour, and its gossiping pages give a 
^rsinffularly piquant sketch of tho court and 
society of Charles II.'s reign. 

, Sdrceval, 'SpEjrcER (3. 1762, d. 1812), 
Ws the second son of John, Earl of Egmont, 
-,nd was educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Candgidgo. In 1786 he was called 
to tho bur, aim ten years later took silk. At 
the same time he entered Parliament as M.P. 
for Northampton, and was soon noticed by 
'Pitt as a nromising member. In supporting 
the TreaSffll^Tid Sedition Bills ho rendered 
good service to the government. Addington 
appointed Perceval his Solicitor-General, and 
in 1802 Attorney-General, iu which capacity 
he had to conduct the prosecution of Poltior 
for a libel on Bonaparte, and in spito of tho 
brilliallt defence of Sir James Mackintosh, he 
secured a verdict of guilty. Ho held that 
office until J-^tt’s death in 1806. In March, 
1807, ho bemme Chancellor of tho Excheejuer, 
and oit tho death of tho Duke of Portland in 
» 1809 ho was named Firet Lord of tho Trea- 
sury. At that time the war in the Peninsula 
'was being earned on: Napoleon had as yet 
received no check on tho Continent ; England 
was spending millions in encouraging tho 
nations of Europe to offer an effectual rcsist- 
tance to him. Foreign politics were thus 
all engrossing, and scarcely any attention 
was paid to the reforms at homo, which were 
sciibadly needed. For three years his ministry 
lasted, and then. on May 11, 1812, he was 
shot by one Bellingham, in the lobby of tho 
iSus© of Commons. Nothing could have 
happened so opportunely for Perceval’s repu-’ 
tation as his murder, which raised him to the 
position of a martyr. From having been 
roiilly a minister of moderate abilities, by his 
death ho suddenly became, in publio estima- 
tion a political genius, a first-rate financier, 
and a powerful orator. We bfin now look 
back more caliply and in him a man of 
shrewd sense, imperturbable temper, nanow 
views, and restless ambition,' which, to liis 
€]^it, never led him astray from the path of 
integrity. 

Alison, Wst. of Europe; Duke of Buckingham, 
Metnoire of Court of the ; G. Bose, Diary, 

PdTCyi HeKUV d* 1403), who 


from his .impetuosity and daring was surnamed 
was the son of Henry Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland. When quite young 
he was associated with his father in tlie charge 
of the Scotch prisoners, and in 1386 he wa« 
sent to release Calais, and made many daring 
excursions into X^cardy. He killed the Earl of 
Douglas in the battle of Otterbum, whoro he 
was himself taken prisoner. On his release ho 
fought in France and Britanny, Ho joined 
Henry of Lancaster on his landing in England 
in 1399, and received siibstkntial rewards from 
him subsequently. Becoming discontontf^d, 
however, with tho king, Percy joined in 1403 
with Douglas, but was defeated and slain in 
the battle of Shrewsbury. Ho married Eliza- 
beth Mortimer, eldest daughter of Edward, 
Earl of March. 

Perrers. Alice, was one of tho ladies of . 
tho bedchamber of Philippa, queen of Edward 
III. After his wife’s death she acquired 
immense influence over tho king, and inter- 
fered in tho affairs of State, supporting the 
policy of John of Gaunt. In the djfpod Par- 
liament (1376) most serious charges were 
brought against lior. She had interfered with 
the administration of justice, and her rupa- 
city and extravagmico were equally un- 
bounded. She was compelled to take an oath 
never to return to the king’s presence ; and it 
was ordained that if in the future she be- 
haved as she had in tho past, she should for- 
feit her goods and be banished. On the death 
of the Black Prince, however, tho proceed- 
ings of tho Good Parliament were reversed, 
and Alice Perrers resumed her influence over 
the king. She was present at his death-bed, 
but fled from it after robbing him of hia 
finger rings. She appears to have died in 
1400. 

Perrotp Sin John {b. 1527, d, 1592), was 
reputed to be tho son of Henry VIII. He 
was imprisom d by Mary for his jeligious » 
opinions, but ueder Elizabeth rose for a lime 
to high favour. In 1570 he was appointed 
President of Munster, where he suppressed 
widespread rebellion, and in 1584 was 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. His policy, 
calculated to honefit tlio country, gave Much 
offence to tho clergy that they contri^j^, by 
means of forged documents, to obtain his 
recall, which was followed by his trial for 
high treason in 1592. Ho was found guilty, 
though probably on very insufficient evidence, 
of using language derogatory to tho queen, 
and of giving 8 ( 3 cret encouragement to Spain ; 
and died in the Towor o£ h broken heart, 
September, 1592. 

Persian War, Tub (1886). At tho end 
of 1855 a series of studied ihsults towards 
kir. Murray, tho British minister at the 
Persian court, obliged him to withdraw his 
mission from and break off com- 

mumcatioxi, 2 ^jP^‘^i^ 6 ^ government* 



Attempts were made to 'patch the mptter tip, 

> but the news of the siege and Spture of 
Herat, in spite of treaty obligations, was", 
fdlowed by a declaration of war by England^: 
(Nov. 1, 18o6>. An army of 6,000 men, under 
the eommana of Sir James Outram, was at 
once despatched to the Persian Gulf. The 
English attacked Eushan, a fort near 
Bushiro, and the place was carried after an 
obstinate defence. The next day Bushire 
was attacked and, similarly captured. On 
Jan. 27, Sir James Outram arrived and 
took the command. Being joined by part of 
Havelock’s division, he advanced on Burras- 
fi^on, where the Persians were encamped, 
found it deserted, and returned after destroy- 
ing all the stores found there. On his return 
ho wq^ much annoyed by the Persian cavalry, 
but eventually succeeded in attacking and 
driving off the pursuing force. A short lull 
in hostilities occurred now. But on IMarch 26 
the strong fortress of Mohamrah on tho 
Karoon nvor was attacked by sea and land. 
The gdrrison was commanded by Prince 
Khan No real attempt was made at 

a defence ; the guns of the fort and town 
wore quickly silenced by tho fleet, and then 
thof»prindb abandoned tho place and retreated 
to Akwaz, 100 miles up the Karoon, where 
he had largo magazines and supplies. Sir 
James Outram immediately organised an 
expedition under Commander Rennie to 
ascend tho river and destroy this place. Tho 
steamer advanced on the 29th, and on Ajual 
1 found the enemy, about 7,000 strong, posted 
at Akwaz. The troops landed and advanced 
against tho town. There was, however, no 
struggle. The Persians, cowed by their 
disasters, fled at once, and again allowed 
their camp to bo taken possession of with all 
the storOs it contained. On the 4{h tho 
expedition returned to Mohamrah, and thus 
the operations closed. Meanwhile, the pre- 
liminaries of a peace had been adjusted at 
Paris. The Shah agreed to renounce all 
pretensions to Herat, to withdraw his troo];>s 
M^om Afghanistan, to guarapteo protection to 

En^sh commerce, and to suppress slavery 
wihe Persian Gulf. [Malcolm, Sik John.] 

' Outram, Persian Bxpe^iiiitn ; Ann\Lal Register, 
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Perth was taken by Bruce from the 
English (1311), and in 1332 was fortified by 
Elward Baliol, who waS: for a time b0sicged 
there by the l^rl of March. In 1 339 it was re- 
taken by Robert the Stewart from Sir ThomM 
Ugbtred, Edward IIL’s l^utenant. In 1 5o9 it 
was occupied by the Qteenr Regent and a 
French bodyguard; in Sept., 1644, it was taken 
by Montrose after the bat^ of Tippermuir, and 
in blay, 1689, by day^bouse. In 1716 it 
was occupied by Lord Jur, and in 1746 was 
also in the hands of thdKbeU|for some time. 
James I. was murder^ii^lBfS^in the monas- 


VeterbovoiigJh Bnainioir or 
waa of tmknom origin.,. In 
Minted chancrilor to the. AxohbishojPlof 
Canterbury; in 1177, Abb^^ob Pe|eri)o« 
rtugb ; and in. 1191, Y||yiOhh^ 
England. The wMch is erroneously 

attributed to him extends i^roili 1169 to 1192,. 
and is highly important for the period it em* 
braces, giving much information not to be 
found in any other writer. 

Benedict of Peterborough's Ckrank^e . lute 
been published itt the Bolls Series, with invalu- 
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Peterborough, Charles Morpaunt, 
Earl op (6. 1068, d, 1736), in 1675 succeeded s 
to his father’s estates. In his youth he 
served under Admirals I’orrington and Marl- 
borough in the Mediterranean. For his bold 
opposition to the designs of James II. he 
was compelled to betake himself to the Hague, 
where he strongly recommondedi:.the Prince of 
Orange to invade England. "V^en William 
had landed at Torbay, Mordaunt went on 
before him, and occupied Exeter. He became 
First Commissioner of tho Trc^l|^', a post 
to WhiSi he was unsuited; and where he 
quatrcllcd with Godolphin, who was an ex- 
cellent financier. He was created Earl of 
Monmouth. In 1690 Cacmarthen procured 
his retirement from office. In 1696 he at- 
tempted to ruin his opponents by the bolp of 
Sir John Fenwick’s confessions. But the 
attempt failed, and Monmouth, now hated by 
both parties, was stripped of his employments. 
In 1697 he succeeded to his uncle’s fortunes and 
title. On the accession of Anne he was offered 
and refused tho command of the forces in 
tho West Indies. In 1706 ho was sent to 
command in Spain. He captured the for- 
tresses of Montjui(’h, and Barcelona fell. 
Though he had but a handful of m^n, he 
at once pushed on to relievo San Matthoo. 
Ho accomplished the feat with 1,200 men, 
and drove tho Spanish army of 7,000 men 
before him into Valencia. From Valencia be 
set out in tho night and defeated a reinfoife- 
ment of 4,000 men. A French army under 
]\Iar8hal Tesse, and a fleet under the Coun|^of 
Toulouse, were sent to^ blockade Barcelona, 
Peterborough attempted to raise tho siege, 
but failed. He then produced a commission 
appointing him commander of the fleet a» 
well as tho army, and set out in an open boat 
in quest of it. He was picked up by one of 
the ships ; and though he failed to bring on 
an engagement with the French fleet, he re- 
lieved Barcelona. But he qaarre^ed with the 
Archduke Charles, who disapproved of bis de- 
sign of marching atfonce on Madrid. Unable 
to endure a command divided between bimself 
and Galway, ho left the army for G^noa. In 
1707 he returned as a volunteer ; hu4 Sunder- 
land, a warm exporter of Galway, roughly 
recalled hint. H6 visited Vienna, the oainp 



XIX. at Alt^HiUtadt, and that of 
l^tolb^iough . m Fkuxdess. 1 a 1711 he was 
sent w Vleiiaa in order to reconcito the 
Kmperor and the Duke of Savoj^. In 1713 
he was owde Q^oiiimor of Xlmorca. On 
thd aoceselOn of. ueorge 1., he was made 
genecal of the '^marine forces of Oroat 
Britain^ an office continued under George 
II. In 1717 ho was suddenly arrested at 
Bologna on the groundless chai^ of plotting 
against, the Pretender’s life. In 1719 ho 
conducted, on his own responsibility, an in- 
trigue with the French court through tho 
Buke of Parma, uncle of tho Queen of S^ain, 
which resulted in the dismissal of the minister 
Alberoni. In 1735 he died at sea, on his way 
to^ Lisbon. ** This man,** says Macaulay, 

** was, if not the greatest, yet assuredly tho 
most extraordinary character of that age. . . 
But his splendid talents and virtues woro 
rendered almost useless to his country by his 
restlessness, his irritability; his morbid craving 
for novelty and for excitement. His weakness 
luid not only brought him, on more than one 
occasion, into serious trouble, but had impelled 
him to some actions altogether unworthy of 
his humane ail^j^ioblo nature,** 

Macaulay, Hist, of Eng. ; Stanhope, Hiat. of 
Eng. and War of Succession in Spain. 

Feterloo Meatiug, The ^August 16, 
1819), was tho most celebrated of the mootings 
in which the national desire for Parliamentary 
Reform found expression. Manchester decided 
to follow the example of Birmingham, and 
made largo preparations for a grand meeting 
on Aug. 16, 1819, under the lead of a noted 
reformer, “ Orator ” Hunt. The county execu- 
tive m ide oxtonsive militory arrangements to 
prevent any rioting or disturbance. On tho 
day fixed, between 50,000 and 60,000 people 
marched into St. Peter’s Field, then on the 
outskirts^f Manchester, while the magistrates 
wore wafcliing the proceedings from a neigh- 
bouring house. As soon as Hunt roso to ad- 
dress the assembled crowd, they sent the chief 
const ible to arrest him— a hopeless irapos- 
sibilitV in the face of an onthusiaatio mob. 
Tho Yeomanry were then sent to charge tho 
crowtMi but they became scattered, dost their 
order, and were beginning to experience 
some rough treatment at the hands of tho 
crowd, when the magistrates gave the 
Hussars orders to charge. Nothing could 
have been more effectual ; “ the charge swept 
the mingled mass of human beings before 
it; people, yeomen, and constables, in their 
confused attempts to escape, ran over 
one another.” The meeting was broken 
up ; Hunt was arrested, and the field was 
left strewn with the victims of the im- 
petuous charge, which has given to the 
Poterluo Meeting the name of the Manchester 
Massacre. 

Walpole, Hist of Eng. froni' 18JS: Annual 
Register; Life of Elion. 


F6t»ri,l|Or Fdter, HtrcK (5. 1598, d. 
1660), was omtive of Fowey in Cornwall, and. 

educated at Cambridge. He became 
lisHUrer at St. Sepulchre’s Church in the city, 
and in 1633 minister of an Independent con- 
gregation, at Rotterdam. In 1636 he emi- 
grated to Massachusetts, and succeeded 
Roger Williams as pastor at Sfdem. He 
returned to England in 1641. ** I was sent 
over to his majesty,” he said on his trial, 

that we might liave a little^ help in point of 
excise and customs, and encouragements in. 
loarning.” He remained in England, and 
became an active preacher and army cliuplain. 

In 1649 he accompanied Cromw^ to Ireland, 
and became one oi the commissioners for the 
amendment of the laws (1662). Ho was also' 
appointed one of the Triers (1654). At ^he 
Restoration he was excepted from the Act of 
Indemnity, tried as a regicide and condemned 
to death. Ho was charged with plotting the 
king’s death with Cromwell, and with exciting 
the soldiers against him by his preaching 
before and during the trial. He was also- 
accused by rumour of being himself tho exe- 
cutioner of Charles I., but this was not 
brought forward on his trial. He was exe- 
cuted on Oct. 16, 1660. 

Peter’s Pence* [Rom-peok.] 

Petition and Advice (1657) . On Feb. 

23, 1657, Sir Christopher Pack brought 
forward in the House of Commons an address 
proposing the recasting of tho constitution. 
This was discussed and amended for a month, 
and finally presented to CVomwell on- Mar. 31 
under tho title of the Petition and Advice.” 
April was spent in discussions between Crom- 
well and a committee of the House touching 
the question of tho kingship (definitely re- 
fused by Cromwell on May 8), ind dealing- 
with defects which ho perceiveu, and amend- 
ments which he suggested in other portions^ 
of the x^ropoRod constitution. Tho Commons, 
finally added a supplement to the original 
“ Petition and Advice,” called “ The Humble 
Additional and Explanatory Petition and ^ 
Advice.” Tho two documents together,, ^ p 
known shortly by tho title of the first/^ 
made up tho new scheme of government: 
Cromwell was empowered to choose his suc- 
cessor, and confirmed in the Protectorate. 
Parliaments were to bo called every two 
years at tho furthest, and enjoy all their 
custonuiry rights. Several classes of persons, 
viz., all feoman Catholics, and geneiully all 
persons who had borne arms ^mst the Par- 
liament, and not since given signal testimony 
of their good affections, were excluded from, 
political rights. Tho Protector was em- 
powered to nominate a second House of 
seventy members, his Church establishment 
sanctioned, and a limited toleration secured. 

To the Protectors jQjjijiicil, consisting of 
i twenty-one persoip!g,;'.|^^^ by Parliament, 

1 an important ^ tm' government waa 



given. Protector agidCoimcil to< ^je fteg<iigpipsed 
of tho fixed yearly revenue (i61iwp>000), now 
giunted, and were responsible for its 
diture to Parliament. On the whol^lpe 
Petition and Advice established a far more 
workable distribution of political power than 
the Instrument of Government, 

Hasson, Life of Milton; Guizot, Cromwoll • 
Carlyle, CromweU’a Letters and Speeches; Bur- 
ton, Diary. ||C, H. F.] 

Petitioner* (1670) was the name given 
to those membors of the Opposition, or 

Country ** party, who in this year presented 
petitions to Charles IP asking him to summon 
a Parliament in Jan., 1680. Their opponents 
resented counter-petitions, expressing ab- 
orrenco of the attempt to encroach on the 
royal prerogative, and wore hence called Ab- 
horrers (q.v.). 

Barnet, Hist, of hie Own Timet u. 238. 

Petition of Bight (1628). When 
the third Parliament of Charles I. met, the 
Parliamentary leaders resolved to begin by 
vindicating the violated rights of the subjects 
rather than renewing the attack on Buck- 
ingham. After a general discussion the 
Oomntons proceeded to pass resolutions 
against arbitrary imprisonment, unparliamen- 
tiiry taxation, and other grievances. Went- 
worth suggested that they should proceed by 
A bill which should define what tho law 
4should bo in the future, but though his idea 
was adopted by the Commons, the king’s 
openly expressed opijosition obliged them to 
drop it (April 28). Coke now proposed that 
•they should ask tho Lords to join with them 
in a Petition of Right (May 6), and after about 
three weeks* debate the Upper House passed 
the petition (May 28). The petition demanded 
four things^ — (1) Tliat no freeman should bo 
obliged to give any gift, loan, benevolence or 
tax, without common consent by Act of Par- 
liament. (2) That no freeman should be im- 
prisoned contrary to the laws of the land. 
Is) That soldiers and sailors should not be 
billeted in private houses. (4) That commis- 
i «ioa8 to punish soldiers and sailors by martial 
l^w shoidd be revoked, and no more issued. 
Carles, with the conseht of the Council, 
answer^ evasively, ^*Tho king willeth that 
right be done according to tho laws and 
customs of the realn^ and that the statutes 
be put in due execution.** Dissatisfied with 
this reply, the Commons prepared a remon- 
strance against the adyisers by whose counsel 
the king had i&ed. Tho king intoij^pted 
them by a message foroidding them to mexldle 
with affairs of State. |The House boldly took 
tup again the charge* against Buckingham. 
Before this determina^n, and before the am- 
biguous attitude of tie House of liords, the 
king yielded and as8e»d to the petition ac- 
•cording to the usual&nik But the king*8 
final surrender the agreement 

of king and scon 


aro80 on the question whethear the petliton 
rendered, illegd the levy of tonnage and 
Mundage without a Parliamentary ' grant. 
Nevertheless, the king^s aSi^ptanoe marked the 
beginning of a great erag|n JBngliah history. 

Gaxdiuw, Hitt, of MnUti ; Hallam, 

Const. Bi 4 t, §. [o, H. F.] 

Patitio]i8. [Pabluhbnt ; Obown.] 

Pettyf SxB WauAif (&. 1623, d. 1687), 
became in 1662 First Physician of the Irish 
Army. Afterwards as Surveyor-General he 
surveyed the forfeited estates in Ireland, and 
by buying up the claims of the soldiery to 
the forfeited lands he acquired large estates. 
He published several works, among, them his 
valuable Political Arithmetic and a Poiitical 
Survey of Ireland, 

Philip! Kino (6. 1527, d. 1598), though 
nominally sovereign of England, had only 
a brief and transient connection with this 
country. He was affianced to Qu^n Mary 
in 1554, and celebrated his marriage with her 
in July of that year. He remained in the 
country little more than a year, daring which 
he hurried on the Catholic reaction, and began 
the Spanish terror.** [MabxJ Elizabeth.] 

Philiphaugh, The Battle of (Sept. 13, 
1645), was fought at a place two miles west of 
Selkirk, when Montro8e*s Highland army was 
surprised by David Leslie with 4,000 horse. 
Montrose himself escaped with a small por- 
tion of his force, the rest were cut in pieces. 

Philippa, Queen (5. circa 1312, d. 1369), 
wife of Edward III., daughter of William, 
Count of Holland, and Hainault, was married 
to Edward in 1328. She accompanied her 
husband on some of his foreign expeditions, 
and at other times defended the kingdom in 
his absence. 

Phipps, Sir Ck)NSTANTiNE, defended 
Sachoverell in 1710, and was Lord dfmncollor 
of Ireland 1711 to 1714. He wai an active 
Jacobite, and in 1713, by his efforts, won the 
Dublin elections for his party. 

Phoenix Pf^k Murders. [Ireland.] 

Picton, General Sir Thomas (A,<|1758, 
d. 1815), entered the*army in 1771. In 1794 
ho w'as ordered to the 'W'est Indies ; Jind on 
the capture of St. Lucia, two years later, Sir 
Ralph Abercromby recommended him for the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the 68th, and soon 
afterwards appointed him Governor of tho 
island of Trinidad. In this capacity he al- 
lowed torture to be applied according to the 
Spanish law. Legal proceedings were insti- 
tuted, and in 1805 he was found guilty by a 
jury in the Court of King*8 Bench. A new 
trial was, however, granted, and the verdict 
was reversed in 1808. In 1809 he commanded 
a brigade in the Walcheren expedition, and 
was appointed^ Governor of Flushing. Before 
he had recovered frqm a malarious fever, 




wMdi lie had contracted on this expedition, he 
was ordered to Portugal to command the 3rd 
Division, nicknam^ the Fighting Division. 
At PadajoB he renaered most signal service. 
Be was soon afterwards invalided, but re* 
sumed his command in time to share in 
the battle of Vitloria, where his division bore 
the brunt of the fighting. He was engaged 
in nearly all the battles of the Pyrenees and 
in the south of France. On the news of the 
escape of Napoleon from Elba, at Wellington’s 
express desire, Picton accepted a command 
under him. At Quatro Bras he was with a 
very inferior force opposed to Noy, and for 
three hours sustained, unaided, a most obsti- 
nate contest. In this battle he received a 
wound, of which ho told no one, lest he 
should be prevented from taking part in the 
greater battle, which ho knew must soon 
take place. Accordingly ho was present in 
command of the 6th Division, against which 
Napohon launched one of his earliest, and, 
as the Duke of Wellington testified, **ono 
of his most serious attacks.” As he w^as in 
the act of giving the word for that charge 
which repulsed the attempt to break the 
English linef he was struck by a musket-ball 
on the temple, and killed instantaneously. 
The story that the Duke of Wellington was 
on bad terms with Picton has been totally 
denied by the duke himself, who dppreciahja 
his qualities and solicited his services both in 
the Peninsula and in Flanders. 

Me moii'8 of Picton ; Napier, Peninsular War; 

Wellington Vespatches. 

Piets, The (i.e.f Picti, or painted people), 
were the nation who in early times inhabited 
the north- eastern and northern parts of the 
modern Kcotland. Their ethnology has been 
one of the most controverted points even in 
Celtic antiquities. But no one now believes 
that they wore of Teutonic origin, and the 
goncral^consensus seems to be that they were 
Celts of the Goidolic mther than of the 
Brythonic type. It lias, however, been sliowm 
that not only some of their place-names, but 
also some of their customs, can hardly be of 
Aryan origin, and that consequently they 
were largely of “Ivemian.” or pre- Aryan 
descent. But the tenn Piets, 'which is 
obvioudy of Roman origin, docs not seem to 
bo indicative of race, but to have boon simply 
used to denote a grouii of people of various 
origin dwelling together, who ultimately 
became members of the same political organi- 
sation. To the classical writers the term Piet 
simply meant the whole aggregate of the 
tribes dwelling to the north of the Homan 
walls, who at ;^tl earlier age were known as 
the Caledonii and Meatao» They never were 
subjugated by the Homans, and even when 
the Scots had occupied the western coast of 
Scotland, they still held the region north of 
the Forth, and east of Drumalban, though at 
a later date Scandinavian conquests deprived 
them of the extromexibrth of the inland. The 
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range of mountains called the Mounth divided, 
the northern from the southern Piets. There- 
also a third Piotish temtory in Galloway, 
^Ipose inhabitants, shut off by Brythonic 
tribes from their northern brethren, were 
called the Niduari- Piets, and, curiously 
enough, retained the name long after it had. 
become extinct north of the Forth. [Gal- 
loway ; Cumbria.] When they first became 
prominent in history as the devastators of the 
abandoned jirovince, the Piets were mostly 
heathens. Tlie Piets of Galloway had become 
at least partially converted to Christianity by 
the preaching of Ninian at the end of the 
fourth century. At the end of the sixth 
century the teaching of Columba established 
among the Piets the authority of the monastic- 
and tribal church of Iona, and created intimate? 
relations between the Immigrant Scots and 
the race they had driven over Drumalban. 
About the siimc lime a united Pictish 
monarchy seems to have gi'own up, with a 
peculiar rule of succession in the female line- 
tliat was certainly pre-Aryan. Before long,, 
however, the Piets vrero compelled to fully 
acknowledge the supremacy of the great 
North\iinbrian monarchs of the seventh 
century. The rash enterprise of Egfrid led,, 
however, to the Pictish victory of Duimicben 
(Ncchtan8n)erc), which again secured their 
freedom (686). In the next century the 
teaching of the missionary, St. Bonifacius, 
induced Nectun, King of the Pi(ds, to expel 
the Columban clergy, and introduce the 
Roman usages (717). The result was constant 
war with the Scots, which, along with the- 
Danish inroads, which now bceamo constant,, 
reduO/ed the Pictish kingdom to much misery. 
The history of the period after Bede’s invalu- 
able work ends is very obscure. The I^ictish. 
law of succession especially expased the state 
to the danger of foreign kings. At hist, ia 
844, Kenneth MacAlpin, “ the fii-st of the 
Scots,” established a now djTiasty in the land' 
of the Piets, which produced the political 
union of Piets and Scots. After the end of* 
the ninth century there are no more kings of; 
tho Piets — or of Scono, as, after its capitally. '? 
the state was sometimes called — but of Albaq^. 
The whole of Scotland noilh of the Forth gxid 
Clyde was thus, except for the Norse Jarldoms^ 
on coa8t.s and islands, united, at nomi- 
naUy, into a single state. 

Kings of the Picts. 


Bnide, son of Mnilcon . 
Gortnoidh, son ot Domolch • 
Ncctan, grandson of Uerd * 
Oiniocb, sou of Luchtreu 
Gai'tnaid, sou of Wid . . 

Brnde „ „ . » 

Talorgnn „ „ . • 

Tolorgiiu, sou of Eanfred 
Gortua d, son of Doinuoll • 


Driist „ „ • . 

Brude, son of B le . . . 

Tarau, sou of Entofldioh • 

Brude, sou of DerUi, .-Hv is..* 


. d.m 
. d. 

« d. 012 
, d. 03L 
. d. 035> 
. d. 641 
. d. 653. 
. <L 657 
. d. 663. 
, d. 672 
. d. 69.3 
d. m 
. d. :06 
ab. 784 
. w. 7JJ 
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ijipfi}, «ou of Eoofaaidh 
IKeotaUp ton of Dexill 
Attgrus, sou of FlBXli^ 

Brude ,, „ 

Cinitid, sou of WriMoch . 
Alpin, son of Wtoid 
'Talorgan, son of Angug « 
Dregt, son of Talor^aa . ' . 
Conall, eon of Taid^ 

' Constantin, son of Fergus 
Angus ,, 

Druat, son of Constantin ) 
Talorgan, son of Wthoil } * 

Eogaiiau (Uveii), son of Angus 
Wrad, son of Bargoit 
Biude „ . . 

Ktnneth MaoAlpin 


. ft, 728 
w*. ’Ad. 729 (31P) 
. d.76i 
. d.r 
. d, 

. cL 
. (f, 782 
. d. 785 
d.789<90P) 
. d. 820 
. d. 832 

. d, 836 

. d. 839 
. d, S42 
. d. 843 
. d. 859 


Slcene, Celtic Scotland, gives the only full and 
critical account of the Piots, based on the 
original authorities, edited by Atr. Skene in his 
Chronicles of the Piets and Scots, Bfa^s’s Celtic 
Sritain gives a good summary of thehistoiy, and 
throws much light on the ethnology of the rictSr 

[T. F. T.] 

Filgrima^s of Grace was tbe name 
.'given to the insun’oction in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire in lo36, caused chiefly hy the 
ecclesiastical and other reforms of Henry Vl 11. 
and Cromwell. It was headed by a young Lin- 
colnshire gentleman, named Robert Aske, and 
joined by most of the gentlemen and nobility of 
1 ork4iire. The rebels mustered in great force 
And advanced towards York, which they occu- 
pied. Joined by the Archbishop of Y ork, Lord 
Darcy, and the Percies, the rebels, 30,000 strong, 
moved southwards. At Doncaster they were 
met by the royal commissionei’s, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and the Duke of Norfolk. A 
•conference was held, and the rebels were in- 
•duced by the teims offered to disband. But, 
finding that their demands were not really to 
be complied with, an insurrection broke out 
anew under Sir Francis Bigod. This was 
suppressed, with great severity. Martial law 
was established in the noi-th. Aske, Darcy, 
and twenty other leaders were seized (Marcii, 
1537) and executed, and the movement was 
stamped out. 

Pindanrie War. Tho Pindarries were 
a body of froobooters, established in the 
Vindhya Hills, recruited from all nations and 
i^^^^religions, and finding dinifiwyment sometimes 
;^th the armies of native princes, sometimes 
in predatory excursion* of theii* own. Their 
•expi^itions were of the most destructive 
'Character; all mounted and lightly armed 
they cros^ the country in marches of from 
forty to fifty miles a day, fell upon the devoted 
district, carried off ev<^hing movable in it, 
and burnt the houses aild crops. In 1816 the 
Pindarries crossed the i^erbndda, and lavaged 
•the English poss^ionain tfie l>eccaa. Tiord 
Hastings determined |0 end this, and pre- 
,Mred large armies inJ all ‘ the presidencies. 
The matter was complij^ted by the extensive 
conspiracy organised bjk Bajee Rao and Appa 
Sahib, and the trea|bry of Dowlut Rao 
Bcindia. The measures of Lord 

Hastings, however, the Conspiracy, 
and the Pindarriw^>«W 1|plt61i;'^ii8|in and 


again (1817). Chetoo Singii,* their chiefs how* 
ever, #iih the remnimt of his foUowm, to 
the nambdr of 20,000, ammbled in Arms. 
The Kiglish forces were, concentrated for a 
great attack ; the Pindaxtses seeing the hope- 
lessness of resistance, fled; Ghetoo, deprived 
of his followers, sought refuge in the forests 
of Malwa, where he was devoured by a tiger, 
and the Pindarries submitted (1818). 

!Pili]lOe,THE Batxxb of (1001), was fought 
between the English and the Danes, in which 
the latter were victorious. Pinlioe is a village 
three miles oast of Exeter. 

Pinkie Cleueh. The Battle op (Sept. 
10, 1647), was fought during the Protector 
Somerset’s campai^. The two forces were 
drawn up on each side of the Esk, the English 
under Somerset and Warwick, the Scotch 
under the Earl of Huntly. The Scotch 
crossed the river and at first gained the ad- 
vantage, but were scattered by a groat charge 
of the English. 

Pipe &oll8f The, or Great Rolls of the 
Exchequer, are preserved in the Record Office 
and are almost perfect from 2 Jlonry II. to 
the present date. They relate to all matters 
connected with the revenue of the crown, 
crown lands, &c., and are of great value for 
historical ^nd genealogical purjioscs. A Pipe 
Roll Society, for the publication of these docu- 
ments, was formed in 1883. 

Pipewoll, The Council of (1199), was 
held by Richard I., immediately after his 
coronation, to raise money and make other 
preparations for his Crusade. Pipewell Abbey 
18 in Northamptonshire, in the neighbourhood 
of Rockingham. 

Pitcairn Island. In April, 1798, the 
crew of H.M.S. Bounty mutinied, owing to 
the harsh conduct of their commander, Lieu- 
tenant Bligh. After many advenfUrcs, a 
remnant of the mutineers reached Pitcairn 
Island in the Pacific Ocean, where, together 
with some women, natives of islands in the 
South Seas, they formed a settlement, remark- 
able for the orderly and exemplary conduct 
of its inhabitants. Their descendants inhabit 
the island to this day. Tlie settlement was 
visited by Captain Elliot in 1839, who gave 
such a favoui-ablo report of tbe state of the 
ishinders, that assistance was sent out to them 
by the government. 

Pittf William (5. 1769», d, 1806), the son 
of the first Earl of Chatham and Lady Hester 
Grenvjlle, was bom May 28, 1769, and very 
early gave signs of his future greatness in his 
marvellous precocity. In 1773 he went up 
to Pembroke Hsll, Cambridge, where his 
industry led him to devour mathematics and 
classics alike. He left Cambridge soon 
after his father's death, aUd, being called to 
the bar in 1780, went the Western Circuit. 
But In the autunoi of that year a gooenU 
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Section took place, and Pitt was returned to 
ParUament for Appleby. In the following 
February Pitt maae his first speech in favour 
ef Burke’s plan for Economical Eeform. His 
power was recognised at once ; Fox proclaimed 
Mm one of the first men in Parliament. He 
•continued to gain influence and admiration by 
every speech he made. Early in December 
nows came of Cornwallis’s surrender in 
America, and Pitt seized the opportunity to 
4 ittack the government. The ministry re- 
sided, and was succeeded by Rockingham’s 
cabinet. Pitt was offered the Vice-Treasurer- 
«hip of Ireland; but he knew his own 
value, and, declined the offer, which would 
not have given him a scat in the cabinet. 
•He nevertheless supported the government 
till Rockingham’s death. Then followed 
liord Shelburne’s brief tenure of office, suc- 
ceeded by the Coalition. When that came 
to an end in Dec., 1783, the king invited 
Pitt to form a government. Never had a 
Prime Minister a more difficult task before 
him. In December the majority against him 
was almost two to one ; but such was Htt’s 
resolution and tact, that by March 5, 1784, 
it had dwindled, after sixteen divisions, 
down to a bare majority of one. The country 
at large was vehement in its suppoii; of the 
government, and the city of London pre- 
sented Pitt with its freedom. Pitt now 
dissolved the Parliament, and government 
candidates wore everywhere returned. Pitt 
at twenty-four domineered absolutely over 
the cabinet, and w'as the favourite at once of 
the sovereign, the Parliament, and the nation.” 
Already in 1 782 he had demanded an inquiry 
into tho system of Parliamentary representa- 
tion. When, however, ho was in power with a 
large majority at his back, he was prevented 
by the king’s strenuous opposition from again 
introducing the subject, and the French Revo- 
lution soon had the effect of driving the mere 
notion of refoim of any kind out of men’s 
minds. nevertheless did make an effort in 
that direction when, in 1785, he introduced a 
bill “to amend tho representation of the 
people of England in Parliament.” During 
his first eight years of power, Pitt enjoyed a 
time of tranquillity and peace, when there were 
no wars being carrie(k on by England, at any 
rate at a nearer distance than India, and the 
country and Parliament alike were anxious 
to see carried out some of tho numerous 
reforms which had been so often talked about. 
The first of these measures which Pitt ap- 
proached was the vexed question of Indian 
government, which had proved the death of 
the Coalition ministry. Pitt’s India Bill was 
quite successful, and was followed by his 
scheme for the reduction of the National 
Debt. In the same year (1786) b(»an the 
measures for the impeachnient of Warren 
Hastings. Pitt took no active part in it, 
though he gave his support to the prosecution. 
Is 1788 the king fell ill, and Pitt,^pporting 


the constitutional view of the Regenc}’ ques- 
tion against Fox, who warmly took up the 
cause of the Prince of Wales, attached him- 
self more firmly than ever to George III. 
In the same year he advocated with all his 
eloquence a Bill for the Abolition of the SlaVe 
Trade. When the French Revolution broke 
out, Pitt appeared in a new light.^ For the 
remaining years of his life he wus chiefly 
engaged in leading the Euroi)ean opposition 
to France. His war administration, however, 
was far from foi’tunato, and his military 
enterprises were ill-planned and unsuccessful 
But at home he still held his own in the con- 
fidence of his countrymen. He saw tho im- 
mediate necessity for the union of Ireland 
with England ; but the king’s narrow-mind(Mi 
obstinacy prevented him combining l^ion 
with Catholic Emancipation, which alone, ho 
said, would make tho Union effectual. But 
Pitt was not the man to bo baulked in 
his endeavoui-8 to fulfil a promise ; and, as 
ho could not have his own way in the 
matter, he resigned, in 1801, the post which 
lio had held so triumphantly for seventeen 
years, and with him went all the abler mem- 
bers of his administration. “All that was 
left to the king was to call up the rear ranks 
of the old ministry’ to form tho front rank of 
a new ministry.” Addington became Prime 
Minister, and for a time seemed to succeed, 
chiefly by the help of I’itt, who supported 
him, and by the conclusion of a peace with 
France on the terns of the Treaty of Amiens. 
But the real incapacity of Addington, com- 
bined with the restless ambition of Bonaparte, 
at length compelled Pitt to assume a different 
attitude towards tho ministry. Parliament 
and tho nation at large looked to Pitt as tho 
only man who could save the country in the 
event of the war which it was seen must soon 
be continued with France. Addington felt the 
pressure on all sides, but tried to come to 
terms with Pitt, which would still leave him 
in the possession of a large share of power. 
In May, 1803, Pitt emerged from the retire- 
ment in which he had been living, and' made a ,., 
great speech, advocating tho (mclaration dl: 
war. In April, 1804, Addington resigned* 
Pitt was command(?d to foiin a ministiy* 
He desired a broad government, whi^ should 
include all the highest talent in kingdom 
— r Fox, Grenville, Windhaim and' others. 
But the king’s obstinacjy once^fiobre defeated 
an excellent scheme. Pitt yieldM, and formed 
a Tory administration. Most strenuous effoiis 
wore made both at hom, and by the develop- 
ment of foreign combinations, to avert tno 
threatening danger ; and the glorious victory 
of Trafalgar in Oct., 1806, crushed the Fi*ench 
navy. But the close of IHtt’s career is melan- 
choly. The Opposition, which had refrained 
from any factious resistance to the war policy 
of the government, in April, 1805, proposed 
a vote of cenmn on Lord Melville for mis- 
the na>'y w lie Treasurer 
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under Pitt’s former administration. Pitt stood 
by his old friend ; but the ^peabor’s casting 
vote decided a division against the accused. 
Pitt regarded the adveise vote as almost a 
vote of censure on himsolf, and was quite 
crushed. In the following July, Parliament 
was prorymed; but the war was carried on 
with KainSon’s usual activity. In September 
Pitt had the satisfaction of negotiating with 
Russia and Austria a general coalition against 
Napqloon, who in reply made every prepara- 
tion for invading England. Circumstances, 
however, prevented him from carrying out 
that scheme, and he turned his attention to 
tho Continent. The capitulation of tho 
Austiian army at Ulm on Oct. 19 was the 
first result of this change of p*an. The news 
proMd a death-blow to Pitt, which even the 
nov^ of Trafiilgar four days later could not 
avert. The next day, at the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner, he spoke the last words he was ever to 
utter in public. In December he retired to 
Bath to rest ; but the news of Austorlitz com- 
pleted the breakdown of his health. He was 
just able to travel to London in January for 
tho opening of Parliament on tho 21st ; but 
when he arrived at Putney, he was too ill 
to attend, |md two days later, on Jan. 23, 
180G, hft died. Pitt has been justly called 
the man of Parliamentary government. No 
man ever, from his earliest appearance in 
tho House of Commons to his latest days, exor- 
cised so absolute a sway over that assembly. 
By his incorruptible integrity, conspicuously 
displayed during nineteen years, he did more 
than any one man to crush out the corruption 
in high places which had prevailed during the 
first eighty years of the eighteenth century. 

Hassey, Hint ; Stanhope, Pitt; Qrenvill* 
Correspondence; Pitt’s Spsechsf; Pari. Hist; 
JeS'O, Mem. ojf Heign of Gearoe HI. ; May, Coi^t 
; Macaulay, Essays; Adolphus, Hist.; Lord 
Hosebe y,Wm.PUt, ^ [W. R. S.] 

Place Bills. Thr Firsi? (1672) was a 
measure congenial to the Tory reformers of 
William III.’s reign. Its object was summarily 
^to exclude all placemen from the House of 
Pllpmmons. ** Nobody thought of drawing a 
between the few functionates who ought 
t<> be allowed to sit in the Houee of Commons, 
and i^e^^wd of functionmioe who ought to 
be shui bat. membei^ wno was to be 
chosen after 1^3 was not io aopept any place 
whatever.” bill was violently opposed 
in the Upper Iffouse, Marlbm^ugh making a 
great speech in ifAppport.^^|^en the ques- 
tion was put, fortf^ll^vWenpmlls favour and 
forty-four against Prmes ^ere called, s 
however, and the bill 1#as l^t by three votes. 
Next year the bBl intiij^ucm again, and 
again easily passed ttip Cwmons. It pro- 
vided that no member dl thb House of Com- 
mons, elected after 1694, should 

accept any place of prdSImnder the crown, 
on pain of forfeiting hia l^ing 

incapable of sitting again " “ "" 




liament. The Lords added the wise amend- 
ment, unless he be afterwards chosen to 
serve in the same Parliament.” The Com- 
mons agreed to this amendment. William, 
who appears to have misunderstood the 
nature of the bill, refused his assent. The 
angry Commons first passed an address, 
affirming that those who had advised the 
king on this occasion were public enemies; 
and then, on the motion of Harley, appointed 
a committee to draw up a representation to 
the king. William, however, in his reply, 
yielded nothing. Thus ended, more hap|^y 
than William had a right to expect, one of 
the most dangerous contests in wmch he ever 
engaged with his Parliament.” Jn 1694 the 
bill was introduced again into the Commons 
It was thrice read, but on the third reading 
was rejected by thirty-tbreo votes. The result 
of the bill would have, as Ranke remarks, 
caused Parliament and the administration 
to stand against one another as two distinct 
bodies.” The Second (1743) wasorinnally 
proposed by Sandys, but subsequently im- 
posed by him on the ground that George II. 
was antagonistic to the measure. Dmridod,” 
says Hallam, though it was at tho time, it had 
cobsiderable effect; excluding a great num- 
ber of inferior officers from the House of 
Commons, which has never since contained so 
revolting a list of court-deputies as it did in 
the ago of Walpole.” 

Plantag^enet, the name by which the 
house of Aiyou is generally known, is derived 
from planta genista, the broom-plant, a sprig 
of wliich was usually worn by Geoffrey of 
Anjou, father of HenrJ^ II., on his cap. It is 
doubtful whether this custom of his is to be 
taken to indicate his love of field-sports, or as 
a sign that he was not ashamed of the humble 
origin of the house of Anjou, which had for 
its founder a woodman of Rennes. [Angbvins.] 

Plantagenet, Family of. [Anoeyins.] 

Plassey, The Battlb^f (June 23, 1757), 
was fought by Clive against the troops of 
Surajah Dowlah in the campaign undertaken 
to avenge the massacre of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. Clivo having concluded his arrange- 
ments with Meer Jaffies, addressed a letter to 
Surajah Dowlah, recapitulating the pprievances 
which the English had to complain of, and 
stating that ho was coming to Moorshedabad 
to arrange them. He set out frot^Chander- 
nagore on June 13 with an army of 1,000 
Europeans, 2,000 natives, and eight pieces of 
' Cannon. Meer Jaffier, however, proved faith- 
less, and on the 19th the rahis set iu'with 
great violencq. Clive saw that had 
advanced too far ^o reeede, and 
would be more danger m retiring ,tba|i pro- 
ceeding. Accordingly be called a council of 
war on the question, and it was almost u^ni- 
mmisly decided not to risk an action. In 
spite of thiSt however,' on June 22, theBriti^ 



force crossed the Hooghly, and at midnight 
encamped in a grove of mango-trees at 
Flassey. In the morning the KahoVs troops, 
headed by a body of fifty Frenchmen, were in 
motion, and the assault began with a furious 
cannonade. The Englirii escaped the shots 
by sitting down under cover of a high bank. 
About noon a rii^t shower damaged the 
enemy's powder, llicy were compelled to 
withdraw their artillery, and Clive advanced 
vigorously to the attack of their lines. In 
spite of the gallantry of the French, Clive 
was able to storm the camp, rout the whole 
army, and pursue them for about six miles. 
The enemy, it is supposed, lost about 500 men ; 
the English only seventy-two. The Nabob, 

^ influenced by the conspirators, had been the 
first to fly, and, mounted on a camel, and 
followed by about 2,000 horse, boro to his 
capital the news of his disgrace. 

Mill, Hist, of India i Oleig, Life of Cine. 

Platen, Madame de, was a sister of the 
Countess of Dariington, the 'mistress of 
George I. We find the sisters supporting 
Carteret against Walpole and Townshend, 
who relied on the influence of the Duchess of 
Kendal. She received a bribe of £10,000 to 
facilitate the passing of the South Sea Bill. 
In 1723 a marriage was arranged between 
her daughter and the Count of St. Flo- 
rentin, but the countess required as a con- 
dition that a dukedom should be granted to 
the bridegroom. This Carteret, as Secretary 
for the Southern Department, exerted himself 
to obtain from the Duke of Orleans. Horace 
Walpole was thereupon sent by his brother 
to Paris to counteract the intrigue. Madame 
de Platen was ultimately consoled by a 
portion of £10,000 from George, but the 
mterference of Walpole caused Carteret to 
retire to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland. 

Playhouse Bill, The (1737), was brought 
forwara by Sir Robert Walpole in order to 
chock the indecency of the stage. His Play- 
house Act was an amendment to the Vagrant 
Act of Queen Anne’s reign. “ It declared,” 
says Lord Stanhope, ** that any actor without 
a legal settlement, or a licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain, should b6 deemed a rogue and a 
vagabond. To the Lord Chamberlain it gave 
le^ power instead of customary privilege; 
authorising him to prohibit the representation 
of any drama at his discretion, and compelling 
all authors to send copies of their plays four- 
teen days before they were acted, under for- 
feiture of £59,. and of the licence of the 
house. Moreover, it restrained the number 
of playhouses, by enjoining that no person 
should have authority to act except within 
the Uberties of W'estminster, and where the 
king should reside.” The bill was carried in 
iroite of the vigorous opposition of Lord 
Chesterfield ; and its effect in subjecting all 
plays actad to the previous examination of. 
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the Lord Chamberlain and the oflScials ap- 
pointed by him, has never been undone, 

PlaM, The Court op Common, or Com- 
mon Bench, gained existence as a separate 
court from the curia regis by the 17th article 
of Magna Charts, which provided^H^t com- 
mon pleas should not follow the coK, but be 
held m some fixed place.” In the early part 
of the reign of Henry III. it was distingui&cd 
from the Exch^uer and the Kihg’a Bench 
as having cognisance of the private 
subjects. The Court of Common Pltsd^wals 
hela at Westminster. In the reign of Ed- 
ward I. the Barons of the Exchequer were 
forbidden to inteifere in its jurisdiction, 
and from the beginning of tliat reign com- 
mences a regular series of Chief Justills of 
Common Pleas. A full bench consisted of 
the Chief Justice and of four ^fter 31 & 32 
Vic., of five) puisne judges. This <iourt had 
a concurrent jurisdiction with the Queen’s 
Bench and Exchequer in personal aciftns 
and ejectment. It had an exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in real actions. Upder the Parliamentary 
Elections Act of 1868, and under the Railway 
and Canal Act of 1853, it also received ap- 
peals from the Revising Barristen^ courts. 
Appeals from this couri formorlj'^ lay to the 
King’s Bench, but were transferred by 21 
Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. to the judges of 
tho King’s Bench and the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer sitting in tho Exchequer Chamber. 
The exclusive jurisdiction of tho court was 
maintained by tho Judicature Act of 1873, 
for the Common Pleas Division, but in virtue 
of 8. 31 it has since boon merged by Order of 
Council in the general jurisdiction of the 
High Court of Justice. 

Wharton, Law Lexicon ; Stubbs, Con'i. Hist, 
ii. 266. |-^ 

Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury 
890 — 914, was a man of very extensive 
literary acquirements, and one of tho chief 
ornaments of Alfred’s court. It is generally 
supposed that it is to liim that we owe the, 
compilation of a portion of the Anglo-Saxm 
Chrmicle, and it is known that he assisted the 
king in many of his litci-aiy undertakings, 
notably in the translation of Greg^^E pas- 
torals. “Ho curried out c(^mently the 
plans of Alfred, and laboured diligently to 
secui'e for the Church a Icamed ministry.” 

Asser, Vita Alftxdi; William of Malmesbttrj, 
Geda Pontijiemn ; Houk, Arpt^hopa. 

Plunket, William OoNYNOKAM, Ist Lord 
Plunket (5. 1764, d, 1854), the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister, was educated at Trinity 
College, and in 1787 called to tho Irish 
bar. In 1807 he became member for Mid- 
hurst; in 1812 for Dublin Uniyersity. Ho 
was one of the most brilliant speakers in an 
age of orators. Me was not a Whig, but a 
follower of Grenville. In 1821, after 

Gratl^S d^fh, he became the chief pro- 



moicv of Catholic Emanolpatioo (q.v.) in 
Parliament. He had before been ^licitor- 
General, and in 1821 became Attorney- 
General, for Ireland. Ab such he proceeded 
ex qfieio against the promotem of the ** Bottle 
Plot’* (q.y.)»^and his conduct was criticised in 
Parliamei|i||jpiit he was able to yindicate it 
successfully . ii 1827 Canning tried to get 
him Chancellor of Ireland, but 

. He was, however, made 

justice of the Irish Court of 

and a peer. In 1830 he 
i Chancellor of Ireland. 

The Battle of (Sept. 19, 1356), 
second of Edward the. Black Prince’s 
groat victories over the French. In 1355 the 
trucegirhich had been conduded for eight 
years came to an end. The Black Prince at 
the head of a great army, largdy composed of 
mercenaries, landed in Guienne, and marched 
up the Garonne, plundering the country. 
Tneefollowing year he marched towards the 
Loire ; but near Poitiers he found his way 
barred by 60,000 men under King John of 
France. / The prince’s &rmy is said not to 
have exceeded 8,000 ; but it was very strongly 
pos^ bah^d lanes, hedges, and vineya^s, 
which weft j^ed with archers. His offeia^ to 
treat were rejected, and the French horse 
pressed on up the lane. But they fell back 
in confusion before the • arrows of the 
English. At the same time they were 
charged in flank by the English cavalry, 
while the main body of the English foot 
advanced on their front. The French fought 
desperately, but were completely routed. 
8,000 of them were killed, and among the 
crowd of prisoners was King John himself; 

Froissart OhronUk ; Jehan le Bel, Chroniques ; 
Longman, Edward the Third. 

Poitiers, William of (5. circa 1020), 
was a Norman soldier who subsequently took 
orders, and became one of William the Con- 
queror’s chaplains. He wrote Gata OttUelmi^ 
account of the Norman Conquest, om- 
^n^ing the period from 1036 to 1067. Being 
'^bhntemporary account, his history is of con- 
ridmble value. 

;Authur, son of Geoffrey Pole, and 
nefdiew of C^dinal Pole, attem|>ted in 1562 
to form a cohni^y in conjupetion with his 
brother, Edwm.Pole, and with.theaidof the. 
Duke of Guise, ^inst Eliaahe^, offering in 
case of his sucew^^Oi^k hj|MBrn dauns to 
the throne in favduir of Scots. 

The plot was discOi^^ pfoi^ it camo .W: 
an^hing, and Pole ivis seiit to 4he Tower, 
and condemned though, ncjt executed. His 
claims to the throne, by which he hoped to 
win over a large numpi^$<M adherents, were 
derived from George,. I^e of Clarence, 
brother of Edwmri IV. 

Pole, JOHK^ DU. LAI 
{Suffolk.] 



Polo, KbOIKALD, CAEUtNAL (fii 1500, 
1558), was the younger son of Sir Eichard 
Pole, by Margaret, dau^ter of George, Duke 
of Clarence, broth^ of Edward IV. Ihough 
educated for the Church and destined for 
highest ecclesiastical preferments, he gave up 
all his projects rather than acquiesce in the 
divorce of Queen Catherine and the separation 
of England from the Papacy. He retired to 
Italy, and was made a cardinal bv Paul III. 
He was the intimate associate of Contarini 
and the early reformers of Catholicism; 
had an important share in the business of 
the Curia, and, it is said, narrowly missed 
the papal chair. He took a leading part in the 
Council of Trent, though that assembly con- 
demned his doctrine of justifleation. He 
never lost sight of England; wrote a book 
against Henry; constantly stiiTcd up the. 
Catholic powers a^inst him, and was the 
leading representative of English Catholicism 
in Europe. At last the reaction under Mary 
restored him to England as papal legate and 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He was her 
loading adviser in ecclesiastical affairs, 
though he is said to have been averse to 
some of the more brutal aspects of her perse- 
cutions. Towards the end of his life he 
was involved in a quarrel with Paul IV., who 
deprived him of his legatine position. 

Phillips. Life of Pole, with Ridley’s Animafl- 
vemons; Proude, Hist, of Eng., and Polo*i 
fVorke, inoluding his EpistoUe and De Schiemate 
Anglicane. 

Polisll Vote, The (1863). The nows of 
the Polish insurrection, and its sanguinary sup- 
pression, excited great enthusiasm and sym- 
pathy in England and France for tlio Polish 
cause. France, was ready for intervention if 
England would join. Earl Kussell went to 
the extent of drawing up, in concert with 
France and Austria, a note on the subject, 
urging on the Bussian govemmont six points 
as, the outlino of a pacification of Poland. 
These were— a complete amnesty, a national 
representation, a distinct national administra- 
tion of Poles for the kingdom of Poland, full 
liberty of ccnscience, with the repeal of all 
the restrictions imposed on Catholic worship, 
the recognition of the«Folish language as 
official, the establishment of a regular system 
of recruiting. Lord Palmerston, however, 
refused to bear of anything like armed inter- 
vention. When Bussia leamt that the note 
wasa mere unsupported suggestion, she treated 
it coolly and contemptuously. The question, 
however, was broimht.up in the House of 
Commons by Mr, P. Hennessy^ The result 
was a hot debate, in which Mr. DisraelvLord 
Palmerston, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Stansfeld, Lom. 
Bobert CecU, and others, vied with each other 
in expressing detestation of these barbaritieB. 
A great meeting was held on the Bub|e.ct at 
the Guildhall, at which similar indignant 
speeches were delivered. Nothing, lioweyer, . 


^8 done by the government beyond the 
<deppatch of &6 Note. 

Annual fiflgitftir, ISeS; Hantard*t Debates; 

McCarthy, Hut. of Our Own Time, 

IPolisb QnastioiL (1831—32). At the 
outbreak of we Polish rebellion England 
wamly sympathised with the rebels. At 
the same time Palmerston, occupied with the 
Belgian question, steadily refused to assist tho 
Poles except by suggestions to Russia. But 
that power knew he would not interfere by 
arms, and' his remonstrances were treated 
with derision. He made another attempt to 
obtain mercy for the Poles after the fall of 
Warsaw, but Nesselrode briefly informed 
him that the only obligation incumbent on 
• Russia by tho Treaty of Vienna, was the 
•duty of maintaining the union, and that the 
oonstitution was a grace of the emperor, 
which had been forfeited by rebellion. In 
1831, however, the woes of Poland attracted 
the attention of the House of Commons. But 
these attacks produced no result. The feeling 
in favour of the' Polos grew as the news of 
the Russian cruelties was brought home, 
and in July, 1833, Mr. Cullar Fergusson 
moved an address to the crown in favour 
of the Poles. Palmerston, however, opposed 
this, urging that the British government 
oould not do more than it had done, unless 
it declared war, and that tho latter course 
would be hardly advisable. However, the 
most violent language was applied to Russia 
and its emperor in Parliament, and tho feeling 
against them became so strong, that later in 
the session the ministry was compelled to 
give way, and grant a sum of 10,000 for the 
relief of tho Polish exiles.' 

Annual Register; Hansard's Debates, 

Pontage was a duty imposed up^n all 
freemen for the making and repairing of 
bridges,, and is the same as the ** Biig-bot ” 
of Anglo-Saxon times. In a charter of 
Edward I. to certain foreign merchants, wo 
find them exempted from pontage.’’ 

Poor, Roger le (or, Roger Pauper), was 
the son of Roger, Bmop of Salisbury. By his 
father’s influence he was made Chancellor by 
King Stephen in H35^but in 1139 ho was, to- 
gether witti many other ministers, arrested by 
the king. He was carried to Devizes, where his 
cousin Nigel, Bishop of Ely, was holding out 
against the royal troops, and the threat that, 
unless he surrendered, his cousin should be 
put to death before his eyes, had the intended 
effect. After remaining in captivity for some 
time, he was released on condition, pf quitting 
the kingdom, to which he. never returned. 

Poor Law, The (Ireland). There 
was no legal provision for the Irish poor pre- 
vious to the year 1828, though some two 
and a half millions were annually spent, in 
charity. In 1838 the Englidi systwn was in-, 
troduced, and though the Irish were, , and are, 


especially unwilling to enter a poor-house, it 
on the whole succeed. Duiing the famine, 
indeed, the poorer unions were very soon 
banlorupt, and Parliament was more than once 
called on to relieve them. At last, in 1849, the 
Rate in Aid Bill was passed, by which to re- 
rate all Ireland was resortetrtUf govern- 
ment lending £100,000 for the re|ief of imme- 
diate distress, on this security, ‘ 

Poor Xiaws is the name 
given to tho legislation providit^JI^P^ 
relief and maintenance of the destitut^^ ^ 
medimval England the care of the 
poor was undertaken generally by^the 
lords of manors, the parochial clergy, the 
monasteries, and religious guilds, and III the 
case of poor craftsmen by the trade guilds. 
After the Black Death in 1349 the surviving 
laboui'ers refused to work, except at higher 
wages. By an Act of the same year (the first 
of the many Statutes of Labourers”) an 
attempt was made to force all able-bodied 
men to work, and almsgiving to sturdy ” or 
“ valiant ” beggars was forbidden. In the Act 
of 1388, confirming the Statute of Labourers, 
appears the first germ of a law of s^tlcment. 
Tho labourer was thereby forbid(^ to leave 
his place of service, or to wander about the 
country without a passport ; impotent beggars 
were to remain where they were at the pass- 
ing of tho Act, or if not there provided for, to 
seek a maintenance within their hundr’eds, or in 
tho places where they were bom. In tho Acts 
of 1496 and 1504 it was further provided that 
beggars should be *^sent to the place where 
they were bom, or have dwelt, or are best 
known, to support themselves by begging 
within the hundred.” 

In the sixteenth century tho break-up of 
tho system of the manor and craft-guild^ 
the dissolution of the monasteries and reli- 
gious guilds, and the increase of prices 
owing to debasement of the coinage, made 
the question of pauperism much more, 
pressing than it had ever been before, aiuli^ 
some systematic attempt to provide relief wad» 
necessary to prevent social anarchy. Hi 
1636 it was enacted that while th^ lusty ” 
poor might bo “daily kept on:?.ebntmual 
labour,” tho poor who were nok'^ble to work 
should be provided for. For pur^KMie the 
congregation of each pari^ were to be 
exhorted to charitable offexm^ and a book 
was to bo kept by (lowing how 

tho money was spent, f collectors of 

alms at church on Smmy were to be ap- 
pointed, and persons teasing to subscriM 
were to be expostulate with by the bi^op. 
By a later Act the bi^op was empowere to 
send them before the. justices, who, if per- 
suasion failed, could impose upon them the 
payment of a definite amount. It was not, 
nowever, ^ general compulsory 

ra^g^. waa . ; fnr semi-voluntary ^ 
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contribution. This Act, the foundation of 
English Poor Law, ordered the nomination bv 
the justices of two or three overseers in each 
parish, who were empowered to raise the 
amount nocessary for the relief of the poor by 
taxing every inhabitant. .The Act drew a 
clear disij|p|^on between able-bodied TOor 
unwilling tombour, or unablo to find employ- 
ment, who were to be set to work, and 
Impotent poor unable to work, who were to 
be^mUe^v Persons able but refusing to 
laMip^ lfireBO to be committed to prison. 

Law of Settlement, which took the place 
various Tudor statutes to suppress 
vagnmey by imprisonment, whipping, brand- 
ing, and the like, begim with an Act of 1602. 
T& authorised the justices, upon complaint 
of th 6 ^ overseers, made within forty days of a 
person’s coining to a strange parish, to order 
him to be removed to his own place of settle- 
ment, imless ho could give securities to tho 
parish against becoming chargeable to it. 
xhe natural result of this Act w’as to keep the 
poor to their own parishes, and to prevent 
labour going where it was needed. Intolerable 
tyranny was its outcome. In 1685 it was 
enacted that insomuch as “ poor people at 
their first<comingdo commonly conceal them- 
selves,” th#for^' days should count from 
their giving notice of their residence to tho 
overseers. In 1691 vaiious other ways of 
obtaining settlement were established, such 
as payment of taxes for a year, or a year’s 
hiring, or the serving of an annual office. 
Still more important was another provision 
of tho same Act. In order to prevent misuse 
of the powers of overseers, it was ordered that 
a register should be kept of paupers and of the 
amounts received by them, that a new list 
should bo made out yearly, and that no one else 
should receive relief, except by authority of one 
justice, or by order of the bench of justices 
at quarter sessions. This latter clause was 
speedily interpreted as empowering justices 
to order relief to applicants at their own 
bd^retion. An attempt was in vain made to 
the misuse of this power by an Act of 
which enacted that the applicant must 
pipoive that he had already applied to the parish 
officers, who must show cause why he was 
not relieved^. But the evil result of allow- 
ing justices ^ act independently in tho 
matter of refidlwere not “ very apparent till 
the end of the e^teenth century, and, on the 
whole, the Poorlpiw worked w ^ down to 1760. 

In 1697 a ^uill^ 

Bristol under a spmilvJK^VPfid there 
workhouse test ” was«|fSt s^pted, i.e., willing- 
ness to enter the hotiijie w|s alone taken as a 
test of destitution. plan proved so 

successful that it was tm&ted in some other 
towns, and bjr the Act 0 ^ 1^28 parishes were 
empowered, singly or in||mioii 8 , to provide 
workhouses, with the pMris^that persons 
ref using to enter such houH 
relief. This Act resulted||i 


lion of expenditure where adopted, yet it 
seems to have been carried out in compara- 
tively few parishes. 

The industrial revolution which began in 
the second half of the eighteenth centurjr, 
and the increase of enclosures, led to a rapid 
extension of pauperism, which was still further 
encouraged by a slipshod philanthropy. By 
Gilbert’s Act of 1782 parishes were em|^wered 
to form unions or incorporations with ad- 
jacent parishes; these incorporations wei'e 
permitt^ to build workhouses. The justices 
were to appoint guardians (paid officims, like 
modem relieving-officers) to administer relief. 
The Act of 1723 was practically repealed in 
the case of incorporations by the provision 
that none but the impotent were to be sent to 
the workhouse, while suitable employment 
was to be provided for tho able-bodiea near 
their own homes. Sixty-seven such incorpo- 
rations wore formed, and the result of the 
statute was that in five years the cost of relief 
rose from one and a half to two million pounds. 

The pressure of tho Continental war led to 
still more disastrous measures. In 1795 the 
Berkshire magistrates drew up a dfeclaration 
(tho so-called “ Speenhamland Act of I’arb'a- 
ment ”) fixing a scale of relief according to 
the price of wheat, and the number of children 
in a family, and they were imitated in several 
other counties. The practical effect of this 
was that relief was granted in aid of wages, 
and tho farmers, themselves benefiting through 
their long leases by tho high price of com, 
were able to throw part of the cost of their 
labour upon non-farming residents in their 
parishes. Next year an Act legalised generally 
out-door relief, and formally repealed the Act 
of 1723. In 1801, moreover, the justices 
became tho rating as well as tho relieving 
authority. Romo attempt was made in 1819 
to improve tho state of things by empowering 
such parislics as chose to elect a “select 
vestry” to superintend the overseers. In 
most parishes, however, especially in the 
rural districts, relief was still adminis- 
tered by the overseers, with tho right of 
appeal to the justices on the part of the 
labourer when the overseers were not suffi- 
ciently pliant. The worst consequences 
followed — tho agricultural labourers were 

S rised, the bastardy laws made vice very 
ible, and a premium was set on idleness 
and improvidence. Between 1784 and 1818 
the amount of poor rate increased about three 
times as fast as population (population from 
eight millions to nearly twelve millions, poor 
rate from two million pounds to almost eight 
millions). These evils led to a Commission of 
inquiry in 1833, and the great Act bf 1834, 
the most important in the history of Poor 
Law after 1601. It attempted to restore the 
workhouse test for able-bodied ;^up 6 r 8 ; 
parishes were grouped into unions, ana placed 
under elected boards of guardians, and the 
guardians were put under a central board at 



London— ^ the Poor Law Commissioners, 
euperseded in 1847 hy the Poor Law Board, 
and that in 1871 by the Local Government 
Board, headeti by a responsible minister as 
President. The measure was for a time very 
auccessful, and by 1841 the poor rate had 
fallen to iS4,760,000. In 1844 the Out-door 
Prohibitory Belief Order” finally forbade 
all relief except in the workhouse. But the 
commissioners still allowed out-door relief in 
case of sickness or “ bodily infirmity,” and 
this was speedily construed to cover relief to 
persons over sixty years of age incapable of 
earning wages. But this led once more to a 
rapid increase of out-door relief, encouraging 
improvidence, and causing wages to be lower 
than they would otherwise have been. During 
the ten years 1861 — 71 the expenditure 
rose from five and three-quarter to more 
than seven and three-quarter million pounds, 
and the number of paupers from 883,921 to 
1,037,360. This increase of pauperism, together 
with the growth of a spint of scientific i^hilan- 
thropy, led to- strong efforts to enforce the 
workhouse test, and these have mot with con- 
siderable success. They have been seconded 
in London by Goschen’s Act of 1870, which 
placed workhouse expenditure on a metro- 
politan fund, while leaving out-door relief to 
be borne by each district. Since then tho 
incidence of the metropolitan poor-rate has 
been so altered that the richer parishes pay 
more and the poorer parishes less. In 1905 
a Boyal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the working of the laws relating to the 
relief of the poor. In 1909 its report was issued, 
pointing out the defects of the present Poor 
Law, and formulating proposals for reform. 

For mediceval laws, see Stubbs, Const. Hist., 
iii., ch. xxi. The main authorities for the Poor 
Law are Nicholl, Hist, of Poor Law; Eden, State 
of the Poor; Re^^ort of Poor Law Commiseio'n, 
1834 ; Glen, Poor Law Orders ; Annual Reports of 
Local Government Board, and of the Conferenceaof 
Poor Jmw Guardians. The Pour Law, by Fowle, is 
an excellent history, covering the whole period, 
and giving j^rallel information as to other 
countries. Ine subject is treated in its relation 
to the general economic movement in Toynbee, 
The Industrial Revolution. For more recent 
efforts see Octavia Hill, Homes of London Poor 
and Our Common Land. J A ] 

Poorander. The Theaty op (March 1, 
1776), was concluded between tho East India 
Company and the Poonah State. It annulled 
all the engagements of the Treatjr of Surat to 
Bap;oha, who was to disband his army arid 
retire to the banks of tho Godavery on a 
pension. The British army was to quit the 
field, Salsette was to be retained if the 
Governor-General desired it, but all other 
acquisitions were to be relinquished; tho 
clmm of the EngUsh on the revenues of 
Baroach was conceded with twelve lacs for the 
expenses of the war. 

Popham. J8 ik Juuh (A IdSl, d. 1607), 
appointed Solicitor-General in 1579, was neib 


year elected Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. He became Attorney-General the 
year after, an ofiice which he held for eleven 
yearn, during which he took part in most of 
the important State trials of the period. In 
1592, Popham succeeded Sir Christopher 
Wray as Lord Chief Justice, in which 
opacity he presided at the trials of Sir 
Walter Haleigh and tho conspirators in the 
Gunpowder Plot. He is said to have been 
the originator of the idea of the transj^pria- 
tion of felons to Now England and bthcr 
colonies. Sir Edward Coke calls him a man 
of ready apprehension, profound judgment, 
most excellent understanding, and admirable 
experience and knowledge of all business 
which concerned tho Commonwealth.” 

Foss, Judges of Eng, ; Fuller, Worthies, 

Popish Plot, The, was the name given 
to an imaginary conspiracy of the Catholics 
in the reign of -Cliarles II. Tliough, no 
doubt, there were some projects for an attempt 
against tho government agitated hy the 
English Catholics, there is little doubt that 
the “ plot ” owed its existence chiefly to the 
imagination of Titus Oates and other in- 
formers. Oates was an English clergyman 
of bad character, who bad becjpe a Bonian 
Catholic, and joined the Jesuits at St. Omer. 
In 1678 he deposed before a magistrate that 
he knew the particulars of a papist scheme, 
by which the king was to be killed, a Homan 
Catholic ministry appointed, and a massacre 
of the Protestants prepared with the assistance 
of a French army. A few days afterwards 
Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, the magistrate 
before whom Oates had sworn, was found 
murdered on Primrose Hill, and a universal 
piinic spread over the nation, which seemed 
for tho time to have lost its senses. The 
wildest stories of Oates and the informers 
who arose were believed without question. 
Parliament met on Oct. 21, and the Commons 
resolved, “ that there hath been, and still is, a 
daiiuiablo and hellish plot, carried on hj^ 
papist recusants for assassinating the 
the subverting the government, and for 
ing out tho Protestant religion.” The plot 
was token up by Shaftesbury as a weapon 
against his political opponents the Duke 
of York. On the evidence Ojf^^ Oatee, Danger- 
field, Carstairs, and Bedl6€i;xnaiiy’ lea<Snff 
Roman Catholics were tried> convicted, and 
impiisoned, or executed, imd Oates went so 
far as to swear that lie hw heard the queen 
give her consent to, Ibie Idng’s murder. On 
Nov. 30 an Act jn^sed “for disabling 
papists from sitting in either Houses of Par- 
liament.” In JMaren of the following year 
(1679) the bill to exclude the Duke of York 
from the throne was brought in, and though 
Charles deferred it for that year by a disso- 
lution, it was carried throug^h the Commons 
in Nov,, IJJIO, and rejected in tho House of 
XiOrds. tii: 1680, Lord Stafford, tho 
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most distinguished of the victims of the 
Popish Plot, was executed: But by this time 
a reaction had set in. The judges* would no 
longer convict on the evidence of the in- 
formers, and the'p^ple were alienated by what 
seemed like a Whig persecution of the Duke 
of York. In Mardi, 1681, Charles dissolved 
his fifth Parliament, and governed without 
one during the remainder of his reign; and 
later in the year one of the false witnesses, 
College, was put on his trial, and condemned 
at Oxfq^, and Shaftesburv himself was prose- 
cuted by the crown for treason, though the 
biU was thrown out by the grand jury in 
London. [Oates.] 

» Burnet, Hist, of his (hen Tims,* Macaulay, 
Hist, of Eng,; Christie, Life of Shaftesbwry, 
Hallam, Const. Hist. 

Population. There is no subject on 
which wilder guesses have been maao than 
those which, without enumeration, or some- 
thing equivalent to enumoration, have been 
hazarded about the population of cities and 
counties, about the numbers of contending or 
invading armies, and about the ravages of 
famine and pestilence. Accounts of those 
numbers l^ave been given, occasionally with 
some statethent which appears to bo confir- 
matory, but -which later research has accepted 
with distrust. Thus, Herodotus states a 
number for the invading host of Xerxes, and 
asserts in confirmation of his figures that a 
rough census was taken of the army and its 
followers. But in tho more critical age of 
Juvenal tho whole narrative was scouted as 
the invention of a vainglorious and menda- 
cious Greek. In tho same manner, but with 
a better critical apparatus, Hume, in his essay 
on the populousness of ancient cities, chal- 
lenged ttie assertions of those who claimed 
millions where thousands would have been 
nearer the truth. In our own country the 
same exaggerations have been made, doubtless 
in good faith. Gascoigne, the critic, and in 
some degree the chronicler of the fifteenth 
j^^nturj’’, a Chancellor of Oxford University, 
a highly estimable and honourable person, 
that he read tho names of thirty 
mpusand students in Oxford during tho period 
immediate]^ antecedent to the great Plague 
of 1349. ll^ey could not possibly have been 
housed in the town, or if housed, could hardly 
have been fed. We are told that sixty thou- 
sand persons perished by disease in Norwich 
between January and July in the above-named 
year, but it is certain^hat ^ last thirty 
years, or thereabou^ii w never ha^ 

60,000 inhabitants, "^liimbiirs ate habitually 
exaggerated, and wheh pan^ is abroad the ex- 
aggeration rapidly becomes i geometrical ratio. 

During the fourteenth c|ntuTy, and nearly 
to the end of the sixteenth^the population of 
England and Wales eouw not have been 
more than from two to two |pid a half millions. 
The proof of this statement 
and partly direct. It m|jr pp. epti||^tly 


affirmed that/ provided the ix^bitants ol^a 
oountrv subsist on one kind of grain, as ihe 
Engliw from the remotest period have on 
wheat-^more generally, indeed, from the 
Middle Ages to the eighteenth century than 
they even do at present— the number of persons 
in the country vrill be almost exactly cq^nal to 
tiie number of quarters of wheat wmch is 
annually produced- in the country. Now it 
could h) shown, and it has been shown else- 
where, that the maximum produce of wheat 
in England and Wales from the beginning of 
tho fourteenth to the close of the sixteenth 
century could not have been more than two 
and a half millions of quarters, and was 
probably much less, the average rate of produc- 
tion per acre being below eight bushels. Tho 
writer of this article has examined many 
thousands of farm accounts, giving the exact 
amount of produce from the acreage sown in 
all parts of England, and he is confident that 
eight bushels to the acre is a liberal estimate in 
average years. 

We are not, however, without diicct esti- 
mates. There are several taxing rolls in tho 
llecord Office, especially records of poll taxes, 
from which it is possible to arrive at an 
approximate estimate of population. One of 
those more than a century ago was published, 
and commented on in the Archaologia. In 
1377, the last year of Edward lll.’s reign, 
Parliament granted the king a poll tax of 
four pence a head on all lay persons over 
fourteen years of age, none hut known beggars 
being exempted from contributing. Beneficed 
clergymen paid a shilling : other ecclesiastical 
persons, except mendicant friars, paid, like 
the laity, four pence. The number of persons 
who paid the tax in the whole country, and 
in the principal towns, is given, and Mr. Top- 
ham added one-third to the amount, in order 
to include the untaxed part of the population, 
a quantity which tho vital statistics of the 
time entirely j ustified, though now, owing to 
sanitary improvements, the life of childhood 
is prolonged beyond what was to be expected 
then, and, therefore, tho proportion of youth 
to a more adult age is liigher. The forty-two 
towns, which are separately enumerated, had 
an aggregate population of 168,720 persons. 
Tho rest of the population in the county and 
small tow’ns is 1,207,722. But from this 
enumeration Durham and Chester, and Wales, 
including Monmouth, are excluded, not being 
taxed in the grant. Mr. Topham put this 
population at 182,123, making a total of 
1,558,665. By adding a third of this number 
for the children, and giving a very liberal 
allowance for beggars and TO^^g friars, a 
total of two and a quarter millions is xeachod. 

Again, there exists \n the archives of the 
Kecord Office an enumeration of the popula- 
tion and the quantity of com produced in 
nine of the Kentish hundreds. TMs was 
certainly made in the first half of tho sixteenth 
century. Kent was one of the wealthiest 
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odttnties ia inadiseval England, if wo take into 
account the large amount of down and wood- 
land which it oontaina. The district tef erred 
to contained no large town then, and contains 
none now. The population was 14,8 1 3 in the 
period referred to, and was 88,080 in 1871, or 
ahnost exactly six times more. Kow six times 
two and a half millions is about the number 
of persons who can in average years be sup- 
ported by the produce of English agriculture, 
the residue, being dependent on foreign 
supplies. It is in the highest degree improb- 
able that calculation derived from these 
different elements should so closely agi'ee 
in the conclusion, and that conclusion an 
error. 

The readers of Macaulay will romombor 
that this author, in his excellent but unequal 
chapter on the state of England at the death 
of Charles II., argues with conclusive force 
that three separate calculations have been 
made as to the population of England and 
Wales about that time. Gregory King calcu- 
lated the quantity from the hearth tax, and 
set it at five and a half millions. The second 
estimate is taken from a return made to 
William III. as to the number of the several 
religious soots, and concludes with a popu- 
lation of under fivo and a half millions. Tho 
third is that of a writer of our own time, who 
has gathered his inferences from the registers 
of baptisms, marriages, and burials, and reaches 
nearly the same figure. We could add a fourth 
estimate, which would arrive at almost exactly 
the same conclusion, viz., from the rate of 
production from the soil, which was at this 
time more than double that at which it stood 
in the period from the accession of Edward 
III, in 1327 to the death of Elizabeth in 1603, 
so gi’eat had been tho progress of iigriculturo 
dunng the seventeenth century, and we may 
add, also, of opulence. 

Tho fact is, a country will always contain 
as many peoplo as can subsist on tho produce 
of its own soil, or, being engaged in manufac- 
ture and trade, can procure from foreign 
sources the whole or part of what it needs for 
its subsistence. Occasionally it produces 
nothing, hut gets all its wants from external 
sources, as Venice did in the time of its neatest 
opulence and power. More frequently, if it 
be eminent as a trading or manufacturing 
country, it obtains a portion of its supplies 
in exchange for its service as a trader, or for 
its goods as a producer. Tho population will 
be nearly or quite stationary if it cannot 
expand in the direction of trade, or of 
generally merchantable commodities. The 
population may be stationary , by reason of 
climate, or, perhaps, of race, hut the soil of 
a diminishing fertility, or the" soil of an un- 
equal progression, will be filled by foreign 
immigrants. It is sometimes said that the 
native population of the American Union, 
especially in lie Eastern States, is un^rogres- 
sive, though this has been deni^ or msputed. 


But the accession of the foreign population 
in America is an enormous annual total, and 
would be, even if the growth of the native- 
horn stocks was obvious and indisputable. The 
fact is, tho production of food within the limits 
of the American Union is vastly in excess of 
the possible wants of the existing population. 

Fears have been expressed that the growth 
and increase of the human race would at no 
remote period induce some enormous calamity, 
that the area of cultivable land is limitod, 
that tho power of occupation is limited, and 
that the lacilitics of transport are limited also. 
But at present, and as far as one can interpret 
the facts, for an indefinite future these con- 
tingencies are increasingly distant. Tho 
distribution of products is rendered year by 
year more easy, and tho distribution of labour, 
though certainly not so obvious and imme- 
diate, is sufficiently easy for some relief to a 
local plethora of labour, or to a temporary 
lack of employment, or for the attractiveness 
of a new field of labour. It is not, indeed, 
true, as some modern socialists have alleged, 
that a rapid growth of population can never 
meet with a glutted market, or deficient sus- 
tenance, but there are checks which tho 
theorists of the pessimist view do not enume- 
rate, and there aro risks which the optimist 
interoreters of the situation do not recognise. 

If Malthus and Ricardo and the cider and 
younger Mill had been told that the three 
kingdoms would presently contain nearly 
forty millions of people, and that food would 
be cheaper, employment more constant, and 
wages higher that when they sought to inter- 
pret tho facts, they would have possibly 
retained their theories, but would have been 
far loss confident in their accuracy. 

Over-population, like over-production, is 
partial, and confined to particular employ- 
ments or classes. When a calling is prosperous 
or reputable it attracts persons, and those 
who are attracted are not easily able to 
abandon their choice. In tho United States, 
and tho English colonies, where there is 
boundless field for certain callings, there ^ 
very restricted market for others. In 
countries there has long been an over-pbpti- 
lalion of clerks and shopmen, and such , 
persons have been warned for,'^ years 
past that there is no field for their service in 
a country which has infinite opportunities, 
for in truth there never is an over-population 
of industrial agents, whose services are per- 
manently and increasingly in demand, and 
there always is an over-population of those 
who cannot find employment for the labour 
which they think they can give, but which 
the market does not estimate. So, again, 
there are employments of capitalists which 
are over-crbwded, perhi^ at present more so 
than among artisans. [Tor the numbers of 
the population since 1801, see Census.] 

The thibxy of population is discussed by many 
writers, firom Gregory King in the seycutoenth 
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eenttury down to tbe oconomists ot onr own 
time. Tbo principal work, on which the largest 
and mostpenoonent oontrovany haa been wa^. 
la thatodCalthni (q.rj. See Oodwin, Political 
Jwticej ]>oableday» Theory of Populoiion; the 
writings of the two Hills, lather and son ; and, 
for the ancient condition of England, Bogers, 
Agrieultwc and JVioss, and 8ias Centuria of 
Work and Wagee, [J. E. R.] 

Forteous &iot8» The, were occasioned 
by the hanging of a smuggler named Wilson 
at Edinburgh in 1736. Captain Porteous, 
of the City Guard, ordered his men to fire on 
the rioters, some of whom were killed. Con- 
demned to death, Porteous was respited by the 
Government, but was seized by the populace 
and hanged. The Lord Provost was declared 
incapable of further office, and the city was 
compelled to pay £1,600 to Porteous’s widow. 

Portland, Richabd Weston, Earl of 
{b, 1677, d, 1635), became collector of the 
customs in the port of London, and one of 
the commissioners charged with the reform 
of the navy (1618^. In Sept., 1621, ho was 
appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
1624 he strongly opposed war with Spain, 
but contrived to preserve Buckingham’s 
favour, ^d was created Baron Weston, 
April 13, 1628. In the House of Lords ho 
strove to amend the Petition of Right by 
inserting a clause saving the king’s sovereign 
right,” and two months later was made Lord 
Treasurer (July, 1628). After Buckingham’s 
death he succeeded to his influence, and be- 
came tbe king’s chief adviser. As such he 
advised the dissolution of the third Parliament, 
and was threatened with impeachment by 
Eliot. In foreign affairs he aimed at an 
understanding with Spain, and he opposed 
intervention in the German War, His in- 
fluence in the Council was assailed by Laud, 
by the queen, by the Earl of Holland, and 
many others, yet he retained the king’s 
oonfidence till his death. He was created 
.Earl of Portland in 1633. 


Gardioer, Hist, of Eng.; Olareudon, Hist, of 
the Betellion, 

fePovtland, William Bentinck, Earl of, 
llterwards Duke op (6. 1640, d, 1709), was 
a member of a noble Dutch family, and a 
close fiWd of William III, His friend- 
ship with William of Orange is said to have 
originated him his nursing the prince 
through a sev^e attack pi small-pox. On 
the discovery of the Rye ^ouse Plot he was 
sent by Williaiii. of Orahge^ Exigknd to 
congratulate the Duke 

York on their eSG0|^ f He was sent to 


England in 1687 in order ito Oonfor with the 


leaders of the Oppositij 
companied William to' " 
he was in favour of 
to the throne, and 
with Burnet on the subi« 
sent by William to Holla! 
Amsterdam, where the 



there. Ho ac- 
iglahd. In 1689 
'“m’s solo claim 
violent dispute 
ItL 1690 he was 
in,;^rder to calm 
iti^ to 


allow William to nominate the magistrates. 
He had been created Earl of Portmnd, and 
Groom of the Stole. He accompanied the 
king to Ireland, and commanded a troop of 
Dutch horse. In Jan., 1691, he sailed wi^ 
William for Holland. WiUiam had given 
him large grants of land in Wales, but the 
hostility of the Commons compelled him to 
revoke the rant ^1695). In July, 1697, a 
series of informal mterviews took place be- 
tween him and Marshal Boufiders at Hull, 
while the conference was sitting at Ryswick, 
with a view to terms of peace. It was throi^h 
these interviews that the Treaty of Ryswick 
was eventually concluded (Sept., 1697). Mean- 
while the friendship between Portland and 
William was growing cold, for the fomer 
showed an unworthy jealousy of the king’s 
new favourite, Arnold Van Keppel. Next 
year, therefore, the king sent him to Paris at 
the head of a magnificent embassy. Portland 
executed his duties with fidelity. Together 
with Marshal Tallard, ho laid down the lines 
of the Partition Treaty. Portland returned to 
England, and in the beginning of 1699 sur- 
prised everyone by resigning his office as 
Chamberlain. His jealousy of Keppel seems 
still to have been tne motive that influenced 
him. The quarrel between Portland and 
Albemarle grew in intensity, and at length 
he retired altogether from court. In 1701, 
he eaino forward to defend the Second Par- 
tition Treaty. Together with Somers he wa.** 
impoaohed for his ^lare in the matter, and the 
Commons requested that he might be removed 
from tho king’s councils. There wore ad- 
ditional charges against him for grants and 
dilapidations of tho royal rovenue. But tho 
Commons, who refused to appear at tho trial 
of Somers, allpwed the impeachments to drop. 
Ho was present at tho deathbed of William, 
and in his last moments tho king took tho 
hand of his old friend and pressed it tenderly 
to his lieart. Portland lived in retirement 
for the remainder of his life. “Bentinck,” 
says Macaulay, “was early pronounced by 
Temple to be tho best and truest servant that 
ever prince had tho good fortune to possess, and 
continued through Ufe to merit that honour- 
able character.” 

Buroet, Hist, of his Own Time- ; Boyer, iln- 
nalsj Macaulay, Hist, of Eng.; Bauke, Hist, of 
Eng. 

Portugal, Relations with. The friendly 
relations ^ich Henry II. had established with 
tho princes of the Iberian peninsula made the 
few dealings between the early Portuguese 
monarehs and the English court of a generally 
amicable nature. More intimate relations 
began when the Black Priheo bqcame the 
mrtisan of Peter the Cruel of C^tile, and 
John of Gaunt claimed his throne as his 
daughter’s husband. The reigning King of 
Portugal, Don Ferdinand, joined the Sn^ish 
against Henry of .Trastamare, who had suc- 
ceeded in winning the throne of Peter. In 
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IS81 an English amiy, under the Earl of 
Cambridge^ who had al^ married a daughter 
of Peter^a, came into Portugal ; but very 
little was done» the ^iglish troops behaved 
l^y, and Ferdinand concluded a truce with 
the Castihans. The marriage of Cambridge’s 
son John to Beatrice, the king’s daughter, 
was annulled on the retirement of tho English, 
and on Ferdinand’s death in 1383, Don John 
of Avis had to fight for his throne against 
Beatrice’s husband, King John of Castile. 
In 1386 John of Gaunt came with an 
English armjr to help tho new king, whom he 
married to his daughter Philippa. But tho 
campaigns proved unfortunate, and John of 
Gaunt abandoned both Portugal and his hopes 
of the Castilian crown. The career of mari- 
time glory into which Portugal embarked in 
the mte^th century brought it into no 
direct relations with England, though it pre- 
pared the way for later English enterprise ; 
and when the English first appeared in India 
they were welcomed by the Great Mogul as 
likely to counterbalance tho Portuguese. 
Intimate commercial relations between Eng- 
land an(i Portugal also sprang up during the 
later Middle Ages. Tho conquest of Portugal 
in 1580 by Philip II. of Spain led to the 
fitting out of tho Armada in Lisbon harbour, 
but fUso to the English affording a refuge to 
Don Antonio Prior of Crato, the popular can- 
didate for the Portuguese thrones, in whoso 
behalf Drake, in 1589, avenged the Armada 
by an expedition to tho coast of Portugal. 
But though Antonio accompanied the fleet, it 
did more harm to Spain than good to Por- 
tugal, and the plundering of Portuguese 
vessels, and the devastation of Portuguese 
colonies by the English, involved their old 
ally in their war against her new master. 
In 1640 Portugal began her successful revolt 
under John of Braganza against Spain. One 
of the first acts of the new State was to con- 
clu(ie, in 1642, a commercial treaty with 
Charles I. ; but this rather complicated its 
relations with the government of the Common- 
wealth. In 1050 John refused to surrender 
the fleet of Princes Rupert and Maurice, which 
had taken refu^ in the Tagus, to Blake ; an 
act which, despite the voluntary retirement of 
tho princes, caused sbme disa^ement. But 
in 1652 the English war against tho Dutch, 
tho enemies of Portugal, and Cromwell’s 
adoption of an anti-Spanish policy soon after, 
made it an easy matter to renew in 1664 the 
treaty of 1642. This began the political and 
commercial dependence of Portugal on Eng- 
land, which was continued by the mairiage 
of Catherine of Braganza to Charles II. ; a 
measure necessitated by the abandonment of 
the Portuguese by the French in the Treaty 
of tho Pyrenees, and justified by the security 
it gave to Portuguese independence, both 
against the Spaniards and Dutch. But tho 
cession of l^mbay and Tangier almost 
acknowledged the commercial supremacy of 


the EngUdi. At last the designs of Louis 
XIV. on Smn involved the Portoguese in 
hostility to mm, and justified the conclusion 
of the Methuen Treaty (q.v.) in 1706, which 
completed the dependence of Fortu^. 
Through it Portuguese armies fought with 
Stanhope and Galway against the French 
and Spaniards during the Succession War. 

AU through the eighteenth century Portugal, 
like Holknd, was a satellite of Englan(L 
The whole trade of Portugal fell into English 
hands. The commerce of Lisbon and Oporto 
was entirely carried on by English factors. 
Tho vineyards of the Douro, and the mines 
of Brazil, wore ultimately quite dependent 
on English capital. The bread which the 
Portuguese ate, and the clothes which they 
wore, were brought from England ; and, what 
was worse to disciples of the mercantile 
system, the “balance of tinde” was con- 
stantly in favour of the English. The famous 
Marquis of Pombal, who, during tho reign of 
King Joseph (1750 — 1777) upheld almost 
alone tho power of Portugal, sought to 
change this dependence into alliance on 
equal terms. The English factors and Jesuits 
combined to plot his ruin ; but his triumph 
resulted in a transient revival of Portuguese 
trade through his commercial companies, and 
Pitt was willing to accept the assistance of 
tho Portuguese army, which the Count von 
der Lippo had reorganised in the war against 
Spain at the close of tho Seven Years* War. 
The death of King Joseph, and tho fall of 
Pombal, renewed the degradation of Portug^ 
The war against revolutionary Franco ^ain 
noccssitated its dependence on England. Even 
in 1801, when France and Spain were united 
against it, Portugal struggled some time 
before accepting the Treaty of Madrid, which 
gave Prance equal commercial rights with 
England. But the refusal of Portugal in 
1807 to accept tho Continental system in- 
volved it in fresh hostilities with France. 
English help alone forced Junot to conclude 
the Convention of Cintra. Henceforth Por- 
tugal was tho basis of operations against tbjr^S 
French during the whole Peninsular Wajpi 
Government and army became alike de- 
pendent on England, and the Portuguese 
troops, disciplined by Beresford^Jpifoved no 
unworthy alliens of the English under Welling- 
ton. The conclusion of the?war left Por- 
tugal, where tho liberal spirit Was rising, in 
tho hands of tho tyrannical |^vemment of a 
king who had sought in Brazil a secure 
refuge from the Fr^p#. la 1822 a con- 
stitution was obtained \ Mi in 1824 an abso- 
lutist roaction imder Don Miguel took place ; 
which was renewed in 1828. Canning exerted 
all his energies in favour of the constitutional 
party. But after his death the Wellington 
ministry took a neutral attitude, which prac- 
tically meant sup^rtiug Don Miguel. The 
heroic struggle or Dona Maria provoked, how- 
ever, mudi symtwtthy, and in 1833 an English 
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expedition under Kapier powerfully asosted 
in the triumph of the eonstitutioxial party; 
and the quadruple alliance of England, irance, 
and Spain with Portusal guarantee their 
aucoees. In 1836 the Methuen Treaty was 
annulled. The recent ambition of Portugal 
to take part in the colonising of Africa re- 
ceived a check in 1889, when Lord Salisbury 
forced her to abandon her claims to Nyassa- 
land. 

Sohliftf. Qesefiiohte von Portugal/ Bouohot, 
HMoire de Portugal et d§ ses CoUmieoj Pauli, 
Ovaehichte von England; Schanz, Snglische 
MandolspoUHk : The Britteh Merchant; Mabon, 
War of the Suoeeuion in Spain ; The B^hte of an 
BngUehman in Portugal; Napiar, Penineular 
' War; Camota, The Marquie of Ponibal, 

Portugal, Tub Jovrnbt of, was the 
name given to the expedition undertaken in 
the year 1589 to wrest the Portuguese crown 
from Philip of Spain, and bestow it on Don 
Antonio, an illegitimate son of Henry of 
Portugal. The expedition, which was under 
the command of Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
John Norris, sailed in March, 1589. Corunna 
was partly destroyed, while Norris defeated 
a large force of Spaniards who had come to 
relieve the^xity. Drake then sailed up the 
Tagus to Lisbon, whilst Norris landed at 
Peniche and marched overland to join him. 
Lisbon, however, was too strong to be taken, 
the country refused to rise for the Pretender, 
and in May the expedition returned home. 


Poiri;-Nati, Oasb of tub. On the acces> 
sion of James I. to the throne of England, it 
beoame a question whether his Scottish sub- 
jects, born after his accession to the English 
throne (poet-nati), were aliens in England or 
not. The Scots contended that they were 
not, and the same view was taken by j^he 

a s in the House of Lords. In the House 
mmons it was contended that a statute 
would be required to naturalise them. The 
point was decided in the Court of Excheauer 
Ctomber, when ten of the twelve judges 
decided that a post-natue was not an auen in 

. Office, The, as a government 

InMce, may be said to date from the reign 
of Carles I., who in 1635 commanded his 
^ Postmaster of England for foreign parts ” 
to establish postal communication between 
]|^inbnrgh and London. In 1710 the system 
which aad developed from this beginning 
was remodelled, a general ]^t office for the 
tkree kingdoms b&ig set up, under the 
control of a “ Postmasfor^^neral'' In 
Rowland Hill’s penny' ^ was 

adopted by Parliament! ' l|ie l^ving^ Bank 
department was added in 1901, and in 1870 
the Government took ovlr the telegraph 
service. The Postal IJni0 was formed in 
1874.* m 

Poynings, Sir Eowaw ^dU 1521), after 
a distinguiwea military (jpeeniwas^'Sent to 


Ireland as Lord-Deputy 


after his aocessum. He was yety successful 
both in subduing the partisans of the house 
of York, and in qudung the native Irish, 
rebels in Ulster, and along the borders of the 
Pale. He reduced the eastern portion of the 
island to order. His period of government is 
specially noted for the passing in December, 
1494, of “ Poynings* AcV^ by which it was 
enacted that existing Enghsh laws should 
be in force in Ireland, and that no Parliament 
should be held in Ireland without the mnction 
of the king and council, who should also be 
able to dismiow statutes passed by the Irish 
Houses. Thus the l^islative independence of 
the English colony in Ireland was at an end. 
“ Poynings’ Act ” was only repealed in 1782. 

PrSBCipC, The Writ of, was a peremptory 
command addressed to the sheriff, ordering 
him to send a particular cause to be tried in 
the king’s court, instead of the local court. 
By section 34 of Magna Charta its use was 
limited. 

PrsBimillire, Statutes of. In the four- 
teenth century there seem to have boon two 
forms of papal exaction more distasteful to 
the English Parliament than any others: 
the one — of no modem standing even then 
— ^tlie rig^it claimed, and often exercised, by 
the Pope of giving away Church benefices 
in England to men of his own choice, and 
often to aliens; the other, his pemstent 
action in assuming to himself and his curia 
the right of deciding cases of law which 
ought properly to have been dealt with by 
the king’s courts at home. Ag^ainst each of 
these abuses the Parliaments of the middle of 
Edward IIL’s reign aimed statutes: at- 
tempting to check the first abuse by the 
Statute of Provisors (1350 — 51), and the 
second by the first Statute of Pi'mmunxre 
(1353). By the latter of these two statutes 
the king ** at the grievous and clamorous 
complaints of the great men and the commons 
of his realm of England,” enacts that all his 
liege people of every condition who refer any 
matter properly belonging to the king’s court 
to any jurisdiction outside the realm shall be 
allowed two months within which to appear 
before the lung’s Ooimcil, his Chancery, or his 
justices of either bench, &c,, to answer for 
their contempt of the king’s rights in trans- 
ferring their cases abroad. ‘‘ If,” the statute 
continues, ** they fail to put in an appearance 
at the due time, their lands and chattels are 
all forfeited to the king; tlioir persons are 
' liable to be seized, and if not found, the 
offenders are to be outlawed.” Two things 
are worth noticing with reference to the 
statute; first, that the clergy are not men- 
tioned as petitioning %or its enactment or 
assenting to it; and, second, that althou^ 
the measure is plainly levelled against me 
pretensions of the Roman Curia, yet ifo aim 
IS nowhere stated in the body of the Act. 
There were several subsequent Statutes of 
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Prsamunire* The Inter and fuller are naturally 
ncMwe often called the atatute, as in a way 
tiiey superseded the earlier. The name is 
more especially reserved to an .Lot passed in 
the sist^nth year of Richard II. (1393). In 
this statute it is plainly stated that the right 
of recovering the presentation to a church 
benefice **belongeth only to the king*s court 
by the old right of his crown as used and ap« 
proved in the time of all his progenitors, kin^ 
of England.” The statute then proceeds 
to condemn the practice of pa^ translation, 
and after rehearsing the promise of the three 
estates of the realm to support the king in 
his rights, enacts without any circumlocution, 
^‘that if any purchase, or pursue, in the 
Court of Rome, or elsewhere, such trans- 
lations, processes, excommunications, hulls, 
&c.” he and his notaries, counsellors, and 
abettors shall forfeit all their lands and tene- 
ments, goods, and chattels to the king, while 
the offenders themselves are to be attached and 
brought before the king and his council, or be 
proceeded against by writ of Tne^nunire faeiae^ 
as is ordained in other Statutes of Provisors. 
It is from the phrase Preetnunire facias that 
the whole enactment has derived its name. 
These are the opening words of the writ 
directed to the officer, bidding him forewarn 
the offender when and whore he is to appear 
to answer to the charges brought against him. 
The word Pramunirc is said to be a corrup- 
tion of Pmmmieriy to be forewarned. The 
scope of these Praemunire Acts was still further 
enlarged under 2 Henry IV., 3 Henry V., &c. 
The Statutes of Praemunire were, however, 
constantly disregarded. Papal provision be- 
came in the 16th century the most usual way of 
appointing to bishoprics. The custom of grant- 
ing dispensations from the statute had much 
influence on the growth of the King’s dispens- 
ing power. It was by a dexterous manipulation 
of the clause which included the abettors of 
a breach of the Statute of Praemunire in the 
penalty duo to the prime offender, that 
Henry VIII. laid the whole body of the 
clergy at his mercy in 1531 for having 
acknowledged the legatino authority of 
Wolsey; and the king’s pardon was only 
bought by a large sum of money, and their 
acknowledgment of Mm as supreme head of 
the church. Under Elizabeth, to refuse the 
oath of supremacy was made a broach of the 
Statute of PreBmunire; and also to defend 
the pope’s jurisdiction in England, or to 
support a Jesuit college, or any popish 
seminary beyond the sea. By later enact- 
ments the penalties following a breach of this 
statute have been extended to offences very 
different from those wiuch were commonly 
<K>nneoted with the word Praemunise. 

StatiitM 0/ tht Realm; Stubbs. Cenit. BixA.; 

Beeves, Etstory of English Lawj Sir T. £, 

Tottline, Law Dictionary, 

Pvayev Book, or, prop^ly, the Book 
of Common nayert u the Liturgy 


of the Church of Eimland, ordained by 
law for national use. Before the Reforma- 
tion, Latin service-books were in use 
throughout Christendom, founded upon a com- 
mon model, but containing considerable varia- 
tions. The prayers for various hours of the 
day were contained in the Breviary; the 
order for celebrating the Holy Communion in 
the Missal. There was also a manual of de- 
votions in English called the Prymer, current 
in the fifteenth century. The desire of the 
reforming party, headed by Cranmer, was 
for greater simplicity and intelligibility in 
the service-books, and Cranmer steadily 
I moved in that direction. In 1641 a new 
I edition of part of the Sarum Breviary was 
issued ; and in 1542 Cranmer notified to 
Convocation tho King’s pleasure that the 
service-books should be examined, corrected, 

I and reformed of all superstitious prayers. 

I A committee of bishops and divines sat for that 
I purpose and prepared materials for the future. 
Portions of tho Scriptures were ordered to 
be read in English in churches; and in 1544 
tho Litany, which was already in English for 
use in processions, was revised by Cranmer. 

In 1645 was issued tho “King’s Prymer,” 
which contained the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and several 
canticles and collects, as well as tho Litany 
in English. 

In tho reign of Edward VI. the work of 
liturgical revision first bore definite fruit. In 
the first year of the reign. Convocation and 
Parliament ordered the Communion to be 
administered under both kinds ; and a com- 
mittee of divines was appointed to draw up 
“ The Order of Communion,” which was 
published in 1548. This, however, was only 
a temporary measure for immediate use. The 
commissioners applied themselves, under 
Cranmer’s presidency, to the task of framing 
^a complete Book of Prayer. They finished 
their labours within the year, and submitted 
tho Book to Parliament, by which it was 
accepted. The Act of Uniformity, passed in 
Jan., 1549, ordered tho Book to come into i’'. f t 
general use on the evening of Whit Sunday. ' 
The objects of the compilers of this Book are 
stated in their preface to be (1) the formation 
of a uniform use for the whole realm^ (2) the 
simplification of rubrics, (3) the readmg of 
the whole Psalter in order, (i) the continuous 
reading, of the Bible, (5) the omission of 
needless interruptions, (6) conformity to the 
pure Word of the Scripture, (7) the formation 
of a Prayer-book in the vti^ar tongue. The 
first Prayer-book of Edw^ VI. followed 
closely on the Prymer for morning and even- 
ing prayer, so as to make as little change as 
possible. Its chief difi^ences from tho 
IHrayer-book now in use are — (1) Matins and 
Evensong began with tho Lord’s Prayer and 
ended with the Third Collect. (2) The Litany 
followed the Communion office, and there 
were ixistruioti<lii8 for its use. (3) In the 
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Oommunioh office the Commaadmentg were 
not read; the pravere were differently 
Atrangedf and incliided A* mention of the 
Vir|^n and prayers for the dead; there was 
nn invocation of the Holy Ghost before con- 
secration; the words used in giving the 
olem^ts were only the first clause of the two 
now in use ; the priest was ordered to stand 
“ afore the midst of the altar**; the old vest- 
ments, albs and copes, were prescribed for the 
celebrant; water was muted with the wine. 
(4) In the Baptismal Service a form of exor- 
cism WM used ; trine immersion was directed; 
the child was arrayed after baptism in a 
white garment, called a ehriaom^ and was 
tuiointed with oil on the head. (5) The 
Burial Service contained prayers for the 
dead, and provision was made for a Com- 
munion at a burial. 

This Prayer-book was well received by the 
people generall}’’ ; but an influx of foreigners 
brought to England opinions more decidedly 
Calvinistio. The Prayer-book was no sooner 
in use than a small party called for its re- 
vision. They prevailed with the King, who 
again appointed a committee, with Cninmcr 
at its head. In their work the committee 
asked the opinions of the learned foreigners, 
Peter Martyr and Bucer. The result of this 
revision was the Second Prayer-book of 
Edward VI., which was published in 1552. 
It added the introductory portion of Morning 
and Evening Prayer, appointed the Litany 
to be used as at present, added the Dccaloguo 
to the Communion office, reduced its prayers 
to the order in which they now occur, 
omitting the points noticed above; directed 
the priest to stand ** at the north side of the 
table,'* and to wear no vestment save the 
surplice. The tendency of the alterations 
made is most clearly seen in the substitution 
of second clause now used at the adminis- 
tration of the elements for the first clause, 
which was omitted. The Second Prayer-book 
showed no desire to retain old uses because 





two clauses in th^ admlnlstiAtion of tho 
elements atth^Oommunidnwere puttc^ther 
as they are now ; a petition was omitted from 
the Litany—** iSrom the Bishop of Kome and 
all his detestable enormities, Good Lord 
deliver us.’* 

Again^the return of exiles from the Con- 
tinent brought discord, and the Puritan 
party desired another revision. At the acces- 
sion of James 1. the King agreed to hear the 
Puritan demands at a conference at Hampton 
Court in 1603. The Puritans met with uttle 
attention, and the changes made in the 
Prayer-book were slight ; chief of them was 
the addition of the Thanksgiving Prayers, 
and of the latter half of the Catechism. 
Charles I. attempted to force on Scotland the 
use of the English Liturgy, and his attempt 
led to a revolution.' Under the Commonwealth 
the Prayer-book was swept away. After the 
Restoration, a conference was held at the 
Savoy, in 1661, between twelve bishops and 
twelve Presbyterians, to discuss the wishes of 
the Presbyterians for a revision of tho 
Prayer* book. This Conference did not show 
much attempt at eoneiliation on cither side. 
A committee of bishops was again appointed 
to revise the Prayer-book, and no steps 
were taken to meet the wishes of the Presby- 
terians. What alterations were made rather 
increased than diminished the scTuples of the 
Puritans against receiving the work. I'he 
revised Pmyer - book, finally reduced to 
the shape in which we now have it, was 
aj)proved by Parliament, and its use was 
enforced by tho Act of Uniformity of 1662. 
Some printed copies were carefully compared 
with the original, were then sealed with tl^ 
Great Seal, and were sent to all cathedrals, 
to the Courts at Westminster, and to the 
Tower, to bo preserved for ever. Since then 
the Sealed Books have remained the standard 
for ijreserving the Prayer-book in its original 
form. It is true that in 1689 a committee 
was appointed to prepare such alterations “as 
might reconcile, as much as possible, all 
differences.** But Convocation was opposed 
to all change, and the proposals were never 
considered. 

Palmer, Origines Litumicas; Wheatley, On 
Book of Common Prayer; Procter, Uhtory of 
the Book of Common Prayer; Liturgies of King 
Edward Vi. and of Queen Eluaheih (pulblisliea 
by the Parker Society). 

Prerogative, Tub Royal. Prerogative 
has boon defined as an exclusive -privilege. 
Historically considered, it is not much more 
than tho legal exercise of the royal autho- 
rity. An old judge expounded it as “that 
law in case of the ^ing which is law in 
no case of the subject.” “ It is of blood,’* 
Bacon said, “to the Common Law; it 
sprang from sources akin to thoi^ 
which the Commop Law has sprung ; it did 
for the king and still does for the crown 
what the Common Law did for the subject.** 
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" It girew/* says Bishop Stubbs, “ out of cer- 
. tain conditioxi^ of tho national life, some of 
which existed before the Norman Conquest, 
others were the products of that great change, 
and others resulted from the peculiar coume 
of Henry II. and his descendants.** Before 
1377 it mid actually or virtually parted with 
most of its legislative and taxing powers. 
Chief among its admitted . and exclusive 
powers at this time were those of calling, 
interrupting,^ and dismissing Parliaments, 
of ratifying legislation, of creating peers, 
and conferring every form of honour, of 
making cities and boroughs, of pardoning 
criminals, of negotiating with foreign powers, 
of declaring and conducting war, of nominat- 
ing to Church dignities and presenting to anim- 
menM.nutnber of boneficos, of appointing all 
public officials, of coining money, regulating 
trade, fixing weights and measures, and es- 
tablishing markets and liavons. And a law 
of uncertain date, but given as 17 Edw. II., 
called Preroffativa Reglsy adds to these the cus- 
tody of idiots and lunatics, wreck of the sea, 
whales and sturgeons, and the right to the 
lands and goods of attainted felons. And, 
with few exceptions, those advantages are 
still conceded to Prerogative. But besides 
those it then claimed, and despite a long and 
stubborn opposition continued to exercise, the 
rights of purveyance, and of issuing commis- 
sions of army, with all tho manifold accom- 
paniments and consequences of both. A 
power to dispense with and oven suspend the 
operation of a statute was also among its de- 
mands. Such was the medimval moasuro of 
Prerogative at its widest possible legal stretth, 
though oven to this a king like liichai'd II., 
in his days of absolutism, would seek to give 
an unquestionably illegal extension. Buiing 
tho constitutional rule of tho Lancastrian 
dynasty the tendency opposite to Richard’s set 
in, tWof not only dislodging Prorogativo from 
its disputed position, but al^ of placing its le- 
gitimate exercise under Parliamentary control. 
The Tudor despotism, however, forced this to 
yield in its turn ; and for a time it became 
tho fashion to strain the principle to the ut- 
most, and give it a practically unbounded 
sphere of action. The high prerogative doc- 
trine then came int3 vogue, which vested in 
the king, besides his ordinary power limited 
by law, an extraordinary power as extensive 
IIS the whole province of govemmont, to be* 
resorted to, if the safety of tho Commonweal 
wore judged by the king to require its appli- 
cation, when the constitutional resources of 
authority were deemed inadequate. This was 
perhaps what Bacon meant when he described 
Prerogative as ** the accomplishment and per- 
fection of the Common Law,” stepping in to 
the rescue of the State when the Common 
Law was found wanting. At the same time 
the erection of exceptional jurisdiction and 
the granting of mmLopolijSS were regarded as 
covered by the regular prerogative. . The 


dangerous doctrine and the questionable prac- 
tices were eifac^ for ever by the action of 
the Long Parliament. But the dispensing 
and suspending powera still lingered ; Charles 
II. and James II. employed them without 
scruple. These, however, were finally extin- 
guished by the Bill of Rights. The Revolu- 
tion started a now method of dealing with 
Prerogative; it was left with most of its 
powers unimpaired, and some of them even 
strengthened, but their exercise was gradualh 
drawn under the efficient control of Parlia- 
ment. This now belongs to a body of min- 
isters who are responsible for it to the Com- 
mons and the country, and are virtually 
chosen and dismissed by both. 

Allen. Rxm and Growth of the Royal Prerogative 
in England; the Oonstitational Histories of 
Hallam, May, and Stubbs. [J. R.] 

Press, The Lihbuty op the, was only 
secured after long and arduous struggles. 
Soon after the invention of printing tho press 
throughout Europe was placed under tho 
severe censorship of the Church, and after 
the Reformation this censorship became 
in England part of the royal pi'erogative. 
I’rinting was granted as a monopoly, confined 
by regulations issued by the Star Chamber 
under Mar}' to the Stationers’ Company ; and 
undor Elizabeth it vras interdicted, except in 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge, tho licensing 
being placed in tho hands of tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury or tho Bishop of London, on 
special occasions in those of the queen’s 
printer, and in tho case of the law-books with 
one of the chief justices. Mutilation was 
inflicted on transgrossors of the law; for 
instance, in tho case of Stubhes. Further 
restrictions wore imposed by the Star Chamber 
under James I. and Charles I. In 1637 tho 
number of master-printers was limited to 
twenty, and of letter-founders to four. Tho 
penalty for printing, bookbinding, or letter- 
founding without a licence was whipping, 
the pillciy, and imprisonment ; and even new 
editions of authorised books had to be sulj^i;.^ 
initted to the licensers. It was in the mi^' ‘ 
of these persecutions that the first newspamr, 
The WeMy Newes, appeared (1641), and it 
was followed aftet the fall of the Star 
Chamber by largo quantitioi|, of 
newspapers. The censorship;, was, however, 
c:ontinued under the Commonwealth, and 
the Independent writers were suppressed 
with such severity as to' call forth from 
Milton a noble yin^oe|ti<m of freedom of 
opinion in the AreopUgitiea. After the Res- 
toration came the Licensing Act of 1662, by 
which printing was confined to London, York, 
and the two universities, and the number of 
master-printers was limited' to twenty as 
before, and aU new works subjected to exa- 
mination by an officer called the licenser. 
Its cruel provisimis were used with terrible 
harshness by the licenser, Roger L*Estrange, 
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and, all newspapers stopped except the Official 
Limdcn Gazette and the The Act 

expired in 1679, but was revived at the 
acoession of James ll.> and continued until 
1696, when the renewal of the censorship of 
the press was negatived by the House of 
Commons. 

The press was now free in theoin^ ; but still 
sufferea considerable restrictions in practice 
hx>m the stamp duty, and the law of libel. The 
first Stamp Act (q.v.) was imposed in 1712, 
partly as a means of raising revenue, partly 
as a check upon the scurrility of the cheaper 
papers. It was gradually rai^ to fourpence, 
and in 1820 it was imposed by one of the 
Six Acts upon tracts and kindred publications. 
Evasions of the Stamp Act were frequent, 
and were severely punished by the State. 
In 18S6, however, the stamp duties on news- 
papers wore reduced to one penny, and in 
1855 abandoned. Another tex on know* 
ledge, thejpaper duty (q.v.), was abolished 
in 1861. llie law of libel was exceedingly 
ill-defined, and was frequently used as 
an instrument of government oppression 
under jW'illiam HI. and Anne, among its 
victims being Defoe and Steele. Sir Robert 
Walpole, however, who was comparatively 
indifierent to attack, allowed it to slumber 
during his long administration, and it was 
not until the accession of George III., when 
public opinion had become keenly alive to the 
corruption of Parliament, that the govern- 
ment and the press came into collision again. 
Wilkes, by the famous “ No. 45 of the 
Nm'th Briton, raised the question of the right 
to arrest authors and printers of an obnoxious 
j[iublication on a general warrant, and gained 
a complete victory. Then came Junius’s 
“ Letter to the King,’’ the trial for the republi- 
cation of which by the bookseller Almon 
established the important doctrines that a 
publisher was criminally liable for the acts 
of his servants, and that a jury had no right 
to determine the criminality of a libel. The 
latter theory was, however, evaded at the 
life^rial of Woodfall, the orig^l publisher, who 
found guilty by the jury of printing 
5 '«kd publishing only ; ” it was the subject of 
' fluent comments of a hostile nature in both 
houses of Parliament, and was vigorously com- 
bated by Ei^skine in the cases of the Dean of 
St. Asa]^ in 1779, and.of Btockdale in 1789, 
Finally, in 1792, Fox’s Libel Act established 
the important principle of the right of juries 
to fine! a general ver^ct of guilty 
guilty on the whokc^tter. 

The outbreak, of French Revolution 
unfortunately proclucq^ a - strong reaction 
against the freedom of the press. Between 
1792 and 1820 the Lib# Acts were frequently 
invoked. The ill>adviM mosecutions of the 
Duke of WeUington’s nmr^stration in 1830 
and 1831 wore the la6t|Bd(ip^^nt attempts to 
suppress the free writtellmmssion of opinion. 
Since that time the pr^ h^ been opipletely 


free to disenss public men and measures. 
Moreover its porition has been estaUished on 
a firmer basis by Lord Campbell’s libel Act 
(1843), by which a defendant in a case of 
defamatory libel is allowed to plead that it is 
true, and that its publication isior the public 
benefit, and by which publishers are no 
longer held liable for the imauthorised acts of 
their servants. 

Hallam, Const. Hist., ohs. xiii.,xv. ; Hay, Const. 
Hist., U., ohs. ix. and x. } <Haoaulay, Hist, of 
Eng.t Grant, The Newepaoer Prsss. See 23Ellz., 
e. 2 ; 18 and U Charles It., c. 83 ; 10 Anne, o. 19: 
82 Geo. UL, c. 60; 6 and 7 Viet., «. 96. 

[L.O.S.] 

IPresrtonpaas, Thb Battle of, was 
fought on Sept. 21, 1745, at a villa^ in Had- 
din^on county, nine miles east of Edinburgh, 
between the Young Pretender’s adherents and 
the Royal forces under Sir John Cope, the 
latter being defeated. 

Piretendar. [Stuabt, James Edwakd, 
and Stuaut, Chables Edward.] 

Pride’s Purge is the name given to the 
violent measure by which (Dec. *6, 1648) the 
army excluded a large number of the Presbyter- 
iaus from the Parliament. At the close of 1648 
the army resolved to bring the king to a trial, 
and to put a stop to the treaty proceeding be- 
tween him and the Parliament. Parliament on 
Dec. 6 decided that the king’s answers to their 
proposals offered foundations for a peace. The 
army, which had occupied London on Dec. 2, 
surrounded the House of Commons on the morn- 
ing of the 6th with the regiments of Colonels 
Pride, Hewson, and Hardress Waller. Pride, 
with a list of names in his hand, prevented cer- 
tain obnoxious members from passing in, and 
locked up those who resisted. The number of 
those arrested amounted in the course of the 
next day to 47, and 96 were excluded. On the 
same day a paper, called the ** Humble Pro- 
posals and Desires,” was presented to the 
members still sitting on behalf of the council 
of ofiicers, setting forth the demands of the 
army. The House, reduced to less than 
80 members, decided by 60 to 28 to proceed 
with the consideration of these proposals 
(Doc. 7), and in the next three weeks rescinded 
its late votes, and determined to try the king. 

Prior, Matthew (6. 1664, d, 1721), was 
one of the most distinguished of the literary 
diplomatists and politicians of AYilliam III.’s 
and Anne’s reigns. He was educated at West- 
minster and Bt. John’s College, Cambridge, 
of which he became a Follow. He was a 
friend of Charles Montague, afterwards chief 
of the Whig party, and wrote with him TAe 
City Home and the Country Mouse, a satire on 
Diyden’s Fable of the Mind and the Bant her, 
PiTOr was sent as secretary to the .congioss at 
The £Uigue, -and became one oi William’s 
gentlemen of the bedchamber, fie was ap- 
pointed secretary to the KngUsh legation ai 
Byswick (1697), and was entrostcMi with Uie 
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of Magiiig the treaty to England. Next 
. year he was aentin the same cavity to France 
under the Duke of Portland. When factions 
broke out in the court, Prior deserted Fortlaud 
and attached himself to Albemarle. He was 
^pointed Under Secretary of State to the 
Elm of Jersey, but was removed from office 
on the retirement of that nobleman. In 
1701 he was elected for East Gxinstead and 
^pointed Commissioner of the Board of 
Imde. Under Anne he remained out of 
favour while the Whigs were in power ; but 
in July, 1711 he was sent with the Abb4 
Qualtier to Paris with propositions for peace. 
In August, 1712, the ministry, weary of 
the ler^h of the negotiations, sent Boling- 
broke to Paris to sho^n the work by personal 
conversation with Tdrcy. Prior aocompaniod 
him, and bn Bolingbroke’s return he was left 
as charg4 d’affaires, without regular au- 
thority, and with scanty remittances. Dis- 
grace rapidly overtook him on the death of 
Anne. As soon as he returned to Ikigland 
he was examined before the Committee of 
Safety, of which Walpole was chairman, 
for his share in the negotiations for peace. 
He was imprisoned, and on Juno 10 Walx>olo 
moved an impeachment against him, but 
eventually he was released without trial. The 
rest of his life was spent in retirement. 

Johnson, Lives of the Poets; Macaulay, Hist, 
of Eng.; Stanhope, Hetan of Queen ilnn a; Prior’s 
oollecteid works, including his incomplete 
Memoir of His Chon Tims, were published in 1733. 

Prisons, Leoislation on. As early as 
1166 it was enacted (by the Assize of Claren- 
don, c. 7) that in each county the sheriff 
should provide a gaol at the king’s cost if one 
did not already exist. In addition to those 
“ common gaols,” some of the law courts liad 
special prisons connected with them, such as 
tho Marshalsea, attached to the King’s Bench, 
and the Fleet to tho Star Chamber and Chan- 
cery. Little attention was paid to tho con- 
dition of these prisons until the eighteenth 
century. The gaolers were paid, not by sala- 
ries, but by the fees which they could exact 
from tho piisonors, and men wore often re- 
tained long after their innocence had been 
jjronouncea because they could not pay the 
sums demanded. In 1728 the discovery of 
certain cruelties perpetrated in the Fleet led 
to the appointment of a Parliamentary com- 
mission. ITie warden and his agents were 
put upon their trial for murder, but were 
acquitted; and the Act passed in 1729 to 
remedy the worst evils was almost useless. 
The question was apparently forgotten until 
Howard began to prosecute his inquiries. In 
1774 two acts were passed, one providing that 
every prisoner against whom the Grand Jury 
failed to find a true bill should be immediately 
and without fee released, and that the gaoler 
should be paid from the county rate ; and the 
other to secure the due cleansing, etc., of 
prisons. After this time numerous statutes 


were passed. Of these the znost important 
were those of 1823, 1865, and 1877. The 
Act of 1823 was largely the result of Mrs. 
Fry’s efforts, and introduced a dassification 
of prisoners. In 1865 the distinction, wMch 
had never been carefully maintained, between 
common gaols and houses of correction— the 
latter intended only for convicted criminals, 
was finally abolished; and what was far 
more important, it was enacted that in all 
cases imprisonment should be separate,” 
I.S., solitary. Fini^lly, the Prisons Act of 
1877, whicn is now we prindped statute on 
the subject, gave an increased power of con* 
trol to the Home Secretary and to the Prison 
Commissioners appointed on his recommen- 
dation. It is to bo added that between the years 
1853 and 1864 transportation was aboliwed, 
and penal servitude, i.o., imprisonment with 
hard labour on public works, substituted, 

Stepben, Hist. OWm. Law, I., ch. xili. ; Stats 
Trials, vol. xvii. (1813), p. Msmoirs of 
Howard and Mrs. Fry. [W. J. A.] 

Probate and Divorce. Thb Coukt 
OF, was created in 1857, ana received the 
testamentary' and matrimonial jurisdiction, 
which had previously been vested in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. By the Judicature 
Acts of 1873 this court, together with the 
Admiralty Court, foims ono of the divisions 
of the High Court of Justice. 

Proclamations. lu mcdisoval and 
later times, when the range of customary and 
statute law was still comparatively limited, 
and many practices that gave concern to 
kings and ministers were left imcorrected 
thereby, the kinipr took upon himself at times 
to supply the deiect by issuing proclamations^ 
which either expanded and applied the provi- 
sions of already existing laws — in any case 
were presumed to be fair deductions from 
such laws— or were independent acts of pre- 
rogative. They were under the Plantagenet 
and Lancastrian kings avowedly temporary. 
Under tho Tudors proclamations took a bolder 
tone, and began to encroach on the domain of 
legislation, indeed in 1539 they seem to h^yev^.- 
actually entered it. In that year was pas^' 
theastounding Statute of Proclamations, which 
enacted that tho king, with the advice oi bUt 
council, might set forth proclamations, with 
penalties in thorn, as obligatory ontthe subject 
as an Act of Parliament, prmd^ they did 
no damage to the estates, liberties, or persons 
of tho king’s subjects, and infringed no 
law. But the first law of Edward VL 
repealed this measure, Xh Elizabeth’s reign 
they were not seldom need to supplement 
legislation, assist in the promotion of a 
policy, or regulate the conduct of the people. 
The banishment of Anabaptists, fasting in 
Lent, building houses round London, carrying 
daggers, or wearing long rapiers, trading with 
the French king’s rebels, are a few of the 
things that were commanded or forbidden in 
them under penalties, and it isnot clear that very 
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many of them wexe distinctl jr illegal ; statute 
law certainly warranted some, the unstrained 
prero^tive others. James I. resorted to the 
practice so often, and puehad it so decidedly 
across the boiindanes of legality, that in 1610 
the alarmed Commons mim it a subject of 
formal complaint, alleging that the king*s 
proclamations touched the liberty, goods, in- 
heritance, and livelihood of men, and that 
there was a general fear they would grow to 
the strength of laws. The gravest examples 
were that which in 1604 dictated rules to the 
constituencies in choosing members of Parlia- 
ment, and those which forbade new buildings 
about London, and the making of starch out of 
wheat, and in most cases disobedience was 
made punishable in the Star Chamber. James 
gave a reassuring reply, and consulted his 
chief jud^s. An important consequence < 
followed. The consulted judges, led bv Coke, ! 
were unanimously of opinion that by nis pro- | 
clamation the king could not create an offence. 
He could only admonish his subjects to keep 
the law, and could not make an offence 
punishable in the Star Chamber if it were not 
so already. James frankly accepted this 
statement oPtho law, and desisted from issu- 
ing proclamations imposing fine and imprison- 
ment. But in Charles I. ’s reign proclamations 
were greatly multiplied, especially during the 
long cessation of Parliament. For staying in 
London despite a proclamation ordering 
country gentlemen with their families back 
to their homes, one Mr. Palmer was, in 
1632, fined 61,000 by the Star Chamber. 
‘‘The illegality of these proclamations, 
says Hallam, “ is most unquestionable.” 

It is curious, however, that they after- 
wards found no place in the Grand Kemon- 
strance. In the ecclesiastical province the 
sovereign’s action in this respijct is less 
disputable. Proclamations for and against 
certain religious tenets, practices, and ritual 
wore frequent between 1529 and 1640. That 
of Charles I., in 1626, “for the establishing 
of the peace of the Church,” is one of the 
^^test examples. The practice survived, but 
if|?bnly just survived, the convulsion of 1640-60. 

• only one or two of Charles ll.’s reign has 
exception ]^n taken. It is significant that 
no mention is made of them in the Declara- 
tion of Bights. Those that are still issued by 
the Privy Ck^cil are invariably warranted, 
sometimes commanded, by the statute law. 

Brodie, C^t, Mist; Hallaai, Const. /list., 

, ■’ ^ 

ProphMylxig» 4e imne given in 
- the reign of Queen Elizab^ to meetings of 
*the clergy, under the sup^ntendence of the 
bishops, for the discussion ind 6k{>lanation of 
passages of Soriptu^ Th8 meenngs, which 
were held in public for t^i^edifiieation of the 
p^ple, were presided moderator, 

llie system began diirin|| ui# primacy of 
Arbhb&hop Parlor, and 


to Elisabetli, as savouxinjg of Puritaatmiu 
Most of the bishbro were in &voiir of them, 
as were many ol the Privy Council, and 
Archbishop Grindal was sec^uestered for five 
years from the exercise of ms jurisdiction lor 
refusing to put down the “ prophe$yin|s ” at 
the queen’s command. They wero finally 
suppressed by a iqpecial command of Elisabetli, 
about 1577, and never subsequently revived. 

Mosheim, SccIm. Hist . ; HaUam, Const* Mist, ; 
Fxottde, Mist, of £ng, ,\B[ook, Lives of the Areh* 
hiehope, 

3?rot6Ctor9 Title of, was first" 

given to the governors appointed daring 
the minority or incapacity of the king. It 
was borne by the Duke of Bedford during 
the minority of Henry VI, (or in his absence . 
by the Duke of Gloucester), and by the Duke 
of York in 1464, and again in 1455 during 
Henry’s illness; the Duke of Gloucester in 
1483, and the Duke of Somerset from 1547 
^an.) to 1548 (Oct.). The House of Lords, 
in answer to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
thus defined the meaning of the word. “ It 
was advised and appointed by authority of 
the king assenting t^ three estates of this land, 
that ye, in absence of my lord your brother 
of Bedford, should be chief of the king’s 
council, and devised unto you a name different 
from other counsellors, not the name of tutor, 
lieutenant, governor, nor of recent, nor no 
name tliat should import authority of gover- 
nance of the land, but the name of protector 
and defender, which impoiteth ‘a wrsonal 
duty of attendance to the actual defence of 
theland, as well against enemies outward if case 
required, as against rebels inward, if any 
were, g^iting you therewith certain power, 
the which is specified and contained in an 
Act of the said Parliament, to endure as long 
as it liked the king.’ ” In the case of the 
Duke of Somerset ho was in the instrument 
si^jnod by the Privy Council on Jan. 31, 1547, 
said to bo appointed because the good govern- 
ment of the realm, the safety of the kin^, and 
“the more certain and assured direction of 
his affairs ” required “ that some special man 
of the number aforesaid (the executors) should 
bo prefeiTed in name and place boioro the 
other, to whom, as to the head of the rest, all 
strangei's and others meght have access, ahd 
who for his virtue, wisdom, and experience in 
things, were meet and able to be a special 
remembrancer, and to keep a most certain 
account of all our proceedings.” title of 
Protector given to Cromwell (which may be 
compared with that of- “ ettstodes libertatis 
Angliaf' assumed by tho Long Parliament) 
was chosen because it was not altogether strange 
to English ears, and, j^rhaps, also because 
it left the -definite. Ibrm of government, ^ 
whether moziarohical or republioaii^ an open 
question. Cromweirs latle was “Lord pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth of Enfland, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” It was given to him 
first in the Instrument of Government^ and 
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ttfter hsBf^fasal to aeoeiit the crowa, conflnned 
hy the Petition and Advice, 

HilUun, Middle Stahbe, Oonet, 

Proade, Bid, of Bng, * The ditcussioiis on the 
qneetion of the titlee of king and Proteotot ore 
to be found in Burton, Pertfam«ntary JDiery. See 
also Cromwell’s own speeches in Carljrle’a 
CrcmsHeU, and Whiteloche's Memorialt, 

[C. H, F.] 

Protostant Befhigeeji in England. 

— soon as the Reformation was established 
in England, this country became the prin- 
cipal resiirt for the oppressed Calvinists of the 
‘ Low Countriee and of western and northern 
France, just as Switzerland was for the ccn> 
tral and southern provinces of the latter. 
The immigration began before the end of King 
* Henry VIII.’s reign ; it received a powerful 
impulse through the policy which guided the 
ministers of King Edward VI; and in 1550 
a charter was granted to the Protestants 
settled in London, allowing them free exor- 
cise of their religion, and appointing the 
church of Austinfriars for the joint worship 
of Dutch, Walloons, and Huguenots. The 
whole community was placed under the 
superintendence of John A Lasco, a devoted 
minister who had abandoned high preferment 
as a Catholic priest in Hungary in order to 
found a Protestant church at Emden, in Etist 
Friesland. Driven fiom his charge there, 
A Lasco had sought refuge in England in 
1548, and took an active part in securing 
public support for his fellow exiles. A few 
months after the establishment of the con- 
p^regation of Austinfriars, the French* speak- 
log portion of it — ^Huguenots and Walloons — 
separated to found a distinct church in 
Threadneodle Street, known as “ The London 
Walloon Church in 1840 they removed to 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Meanwhile colonics 
were being formed in other parts of England. 
The silk-weavers of Canterbury settled there 
as early as 1547, and from 1561 until 
the present day, although now their in- 
dustry can hardly bo said to exist, they 
have worshipped in the crypt of the cathe- 
dral. By 1575 colonies were in exist- 
ence at the seaports of Southampton, 
Winchelsea, Rye, Dover, Sandwich, and Yar- 
mouth ; and inland at Glastonbury, Wands- 
worth, Maidstone, CSlchester, Norwich, Thet- 
ford, and Stamford. All, or nearly all, of 
these hod their own religious services. Other 
sporadic Walloon settlements appear to have 
existed at Buckingham, Stony-Stratford, 
Newport-Pamell, and other places in the 
southern Midland^ In the first years of this 
immigration the Dutch and Walloon element 
seems to have greatly outnumbered the 
Huguenots. An account of the year 1667 
reckons 2,993 Dutch to only 612 French 
; within the City of London proper ; but on the 
south coast the French appear to have almost 
exclusively prevailed. The success, however, 
of the Dutch in the resistance to Spanish rule 
soon put an end to the emigration from that 


quarter; and the issue also of the Edict of 
Nantes ^1598), which gave a legal status to 
the Calvmistic community in Fx^oe, had the 
natural result of keeping the Huguenots at 
home. There was, therefore, a pause in the in- 
flow into England until the fourth quarter o! 
the seventeenth century. But the measures 
nreliminary to the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685), had their effect in a great 
multiplication of the French settlements in 
Enghmd. Between 1 686 and the heginuing of 
the eighteenth century no less than thirty 
French churches sprang into existence in 
London and its immediate vicinity. Others 
arose at Bristol, Barnstaple, Bideford, Ply- 
mouth, Stonehouse, Dartmouth, and Exeter, 
at Faversham, at Thorpe-le-Soken in Essex, 
and in Edinburgh. A whole set of colonies 
was founded in Ireland, at Portarlington and 
Youghal, in Dublin (where the FrencTi had 
throe churches), as also at Lisburn, Waterford, 
Cork, and other places. The last influx of 
Protestant refugees was that of the mixed 
multitude of French and Gormans who 
were ejected from the Palatinate in 1709; 
several thousands of whom wore re- 
ceived in England, and the majority, prob- 
ably, sent on to America. Many of tho 
English congregations named were from 
the beginning attached to tho National 
Church ; nearly all in time becamo so. Tho 
foreigners soon adapted themselves to English 
customs, and although they experienced mii(;h 
opposition from native tra<lespeople, were 
able to oxerciso their handicrafts to the signal 
advantage of the country. There are few 
industries that have not benefited by the 
work of tho immigrants. In particular may 
be mentioned those in silk (at Canterbury 
and Spitalfields), linen, cotton, wool, paper, 
beaver (at Wandsworth), sailcloth, glass, &c. 
llio total number of those who settled in 
English territory after tho revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes can hardly bo short of 
80,000. 

J. Southerden Bum, Ifi< of the Foreign- Pro- 
testant Brfugeea eettled in England, lSi6 ; C. 
Weiss, H'gt. of the French Protestant Refugees, 
bk. iii. (English traasktion, 1854); D. C. A. 
Agnew, ProfcRtant Exile^rotn France in the 
Reign of Louie XIV„ 2n(l Ed., 1871, etc. ; R. It. 
Poole, Hist, of the Huguenots of the Di'nereion, 
chs. vii.~ix., 1880. ^*1 

'Prussia, Relations with» began with 
the commercial and crusading intercourse 
between England and the Teutonic Order, 
Tho towns of tho old Prussian state were all 
Hanso Towns, and the intimate dealings 
between England and wke Hansa [Hansa] 
extended to Elbing, Danzig, and Riga. 
At lust rising English commerce was checked 
by the exclusive system of the Hansa. 
At tho end of the fourteenth century, the 
quarrels between Pra$i^ and English mer- 
chants led the Hochmeister in 1385 to confis- 
cate all English merchants^ goods. In 1388 
an underst^ding was arrived at, but the 
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i jdeflive of the English for,, more ptivilegee 
involved constant dia^utes all through the 
Alteenth century. Peapte crusading 
ezp^tions to heljp the Teutonic knights in 
their struggle against the heathen were not 
unf^uent. In 1352 Duke Henry of Lan- 
caster took the cross, and in 1391 ^omas of 
Gloucester projected, and Henry of Boling- 
hroke accomplished, a crusade a^inst the 
lithuanians. Meanwhile, relations with 
Brandenburg became friendly during the 
' tenure of the Margraveship by the Bavarian 
and later Luxemburg houses. The Beforma- 
tion united Prussia and Brandenburg under 
the Hohenzollem. The acquisition of the 
Rhenish duchies brought the Prussian House 
into relations with James I. and Charles I. 
The close connexion of the HohenzoUerns 
with Holland, at first a cause of disunion 
with England, ultimately became a bond of 
connection. The Great Elector’s last act was 
to contribute powerfully to the Revolution of 
1688, by sending his troops into Holland to 
invade England. He had felt himself threat- 
ened by James II.’s alliance with Louis XIV., 
and had strongly urged William to seize the 
English Qigown. Common alliance with Aus- 
tria, oommon hostility to France, now united 
England and Prussia. Frederick I., the first 
king, married the sister of George I., Sophia 
Charlotte. His son, Frederick William I., 
married his cousin Sophia Dorothea, daugliter 
of George I. Frederick William I. for many 
years remained on good terms with Engknd. 
In 1725 he signed the Treaty of Hanover; 
but secretly deserted the English for the 
Austrian alliance, and the double marriage 
project by which Prince Frederick of Wales 
was to marry Wilhelmina, the king’s daughter, 
and his heir Frederick, the Princess .^elia 
of Hanover, was never carried out. The 
accession of George II. hardly mended 
matters. Ho bore no goodwill to his brother- 
in-law, or to his nephew Frederick IT., who 
became king in 1740. The Elector of Han- 
over feared the growing power of Prussia; 

C o important was Prussians help against 
ce that English diplomacy did its iitmost 
to compel Maria Theresa to acquiesce in 
' JW conquest of Silesia. During the 
Beven Years* War, Frederick found in Eng- 
land his one important ally. His brilliant 
feats of st^tsgy won him great popularity in 
Etigland, where he was rggardod, strangely 
enough, as the “ ProtestantHe^o.” The acces- 
sion of George III. led, however, to England’s 
sudden desertion JPrus^a in a way 
Frederick never fo^jg^e. jRis foier policy of 
Russian alliance was larMy the result of his 
^conviction that no stablel alliance could bo 
formed with England. SVederick William 
II., however, found in flngland an ally, 
first against Austria aml^iRussie) next iu 
the intervention in He)y|d tq restore the 
House of Orange, and,. Sstly^ in the war 
against Revolutionary Fr^ce. i But in 1796 . 


Prussia ceneluded ^ce with irimee at Easel, 
and refused to jom the secqnd coalition of 
1799; and driayed in 1805 to join the war 
until Austria was defeated and Iriissia itself 
threatened by the French. After Jena Prus- 
sia was compelled by Kapoleon to. exclude 
English manufactures ana join in his mea- 
sures to reduce the power of his great enemy. 
The War of liberation renewed the alliance 
between Prussia and England, and Blucher 
and Wellington destroyed Napoleon’s last 
army at Waterloo, The Tory govenunent, 
after the Peace of 1815, found in Prussia aeon- 
genial aUy. ^ The refusal of Prussia to co- 
operate against Russia during the Crimean 
War, its attacks^ cm Denma& in order to 
restore Schleswig-Holstein to Germany,' 
caused some discontent in England. But ,^o 
sym^thy felt for the Power which alone 
could give unity to Germany, and the alhance 
between the royal houses, long sufficed to 
maintain a general friendliness hardly yet 
permanently disturbed either by English 
ic^ousy of German industrial competition or 
by German suspicion as to English foreign 
and colonial pohoy — a suspicion indicated in 
the telegram of Jan. 3, 1896, in which the 
German Emperor congratulated President 
Kruger on his ^^maintenance of the inde- 
pendence ” of the Transvaal. 

Toifirt, Qeschichte voi% PreM$en: aod Schanz, 
Engluche HandeUgeachichie, for the early rela- 
tions with Prussia under the Teutonic Knights 
and Hansa. Banke, Eng. Hist,: Carlyle, Frede* 
rick the Great; Seeley, Life of Stein; Stenzel, 
Geechichte dee Premsiechen Staats; Beimanh, 
Neuere Qeschichte des Prevssischen Staats. 

[T. F. T.] 


Prynne, William (5. 1600, (f, 1669), 
matriculatecl at Oxford 1616, and entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn 1620. Ho was an un- 
tiring student of ecclesiastical and legal 
antiquities, a bitter Puritan, and a voluminous 
writer on controversial subjects. In 1632 ho 
published a work entitled EietriomastiXy 
attacking the immorality of the stage, 
and confining words supposed to reflect on 
the queen. For this he was fined £5,000 by 
the Star Chamber ; degraded from Ids degree 
and the practice of his profession, and sen- 
tenced to be pilloried and to lose both his 
ears. Again, in 163^, for attacking the 
bishops in his News from Ipswich^ he was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. The 
Long Parliament released him, and declared 
these sentences illegal. He was most active 
in the prosecution of Laud, and was appointed 
one of the Visitors of tl» University of Ox- 
ford. Ho was elected to Parliament in 1648, 
but as he opposed the kin^s ^ial, and 
considered his answers to the Parliamentary 
propositions to ofter' grounds for a treaty^ 
he was expeUtd by Pride’s Purge. In 
1659 he exerted himself to. procure the 
restoration of the secluded membefV,'’ and 
when re-admitted, worked to bring about the 
king’s return. In the discussions on the 
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pnnitfhiiienA of the Bogiddee, he im one of 
th^ severest ppponento. In the debates on 
religion he supported the ]hreBbyterian view. 
From 1660 to Jus death ho was deepen of the 
Boeords in the Tower. 


JMlio WoraUp, BeffoXatioii Jket 

(1874), Tub, was intz^nced into the House 
of Lords hy the Arehbishop of Canterbury, and 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Bussell 
Gumev. Ihe object of the bill was to give 
parishioners a r^uJy way of invoking the 
anthority of the bishcm, and to enable the 
bishop to prohibit by nis own mandate any 
practices wliich he considered improper, or 
else to submit the question to a special 
court. All that was requisite to put this 
machinery in motion against any clergyman 
was that three of the parishioners should 
declare themselves dissatisfied, and proceed 
to make use of the law. A new court 
was erected, to which was transferred all the 
authority of the Court of Arches, and at its 
head was placed Lord Penzance, as the first 
judge, who thus became the direct successor 
of the Dean of Arches. There was a very 
warm debate on the subject in both Houses. 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. G. Hardy, and Mr. Glad- 
stone opposed it with great vehemence as 
destructive of the independence of the Church. 
Mr. Disraeli and Sir William Harcourt stood 
forward as its most prominent champions. The 
Act has not been successful. [Hioh Chuucu.] 


Puckering, or Pickering, Sm John 
(d. 1596), after having distinguished him- 
self as a Parliamentary lawyer, was elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 1584, and 
again in 1586. He was active in promoting 
the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
subsequently prosecuted Secretary Davison 
for the despatch of the warrant for her death. 
He was counsel for the crown on the occasion 
of the prosecutions of the Earl of Arundel 
and Sir John Perrot for treason ; and in April, 
1592, received the Great Seal with the title of 
Lord Keeper as the reward of his services to 
the queen, succeeding Sir Christopher Hatton. 
He maintained in his new position his repu- 
tation as a sound lawyer. 

Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors; Foss, 
Judges of England, • 


Pucklechurck, a village of Gloucester- 
shire, a few miles north-east from Bristol. 
There was a royal palace there in Anglo- 
Saxon times, where, in 946, King Edward was 
stabbed by a robber named Liom, while keep- 
ing the feast of St? Augustine of Canterbury.' 


Puajaub is the district lying about tlie 
five rivers, the tributaries of the Indus. It 
was inhabited by a half-religious, half-military 
community, the Sikhs, or Akalees. Their 
•'commonwealth was divided into fraternities 
called misils, the chief of each of which was 
the leader in war and arbiter in time of 
peace. Of these chiefa twelve were deemed the 


iosemOsi in rank. In 1806 Bunjeet Singh^ 
the chief of one of these misils, ended a 
long and gradual course of encroaohmeut by 
becoming the ruler of the whole Punjaub. The 
old independence still survived, and the 
‘^Khalsa,*’ or SiJdi, commonwealth was re- 
garded with almost superstitious devotion by 
the chiefs, people, and soldiery. Bunjeet waa 
hut the head of the Ehalsa, the army was the 
army of the Khalsa, everything was done in 
its name and to its honour. On his death 
(1839) the government fell into anarchy for 
six years. In 1845 the fears of the ministers 
launched 60,000 Sikhs, the magnificent army 
of the Khalsa, across the Sutlej [Sikh 
Wars]. The victo^ of the English involved 
cessions and submiision (1846). The Sikh 
indignation at this humiliation produced the 
second Sikh War, ending in the annexation 
of the Punjaub (1849). It was placed under 
a board of commissioners, but its government 
has since been assimilated to that of the 
other provinces. 

Ganningham, Hist of Sikhs, . 

Puritans, The. During the course of 
the English lieformation a difieroiico sprang 
up between the moderate Reformers and 
those who wished to make the forms and 
ceremonies of religious worship as simple as 
possible. Besides, *‘the English bishops^ 
(writes Puller under the date 1564) ** con- 
ceiving themselves empowered by their 
canons, began to show their authority in 
urging the clergy of thoir dioceses to sub- 
scribe to the liturgy, ceremonies, and disci- 
pline of the Church : and such as refused the 
same were branded with the odious name of 
‘ Puritans.’ ” Up to about 1570 the question 
at issue between the Elizabethan Puritans 
and the authorities of the Church was a 
question of ritual. After that date the institu- 
tion of Episcopacy was attacked, especially 
by Cartwright, on the ground of the apos- 
tolic ordination of Presbyterianism, and the 
question of Church government added to the 
former cause of division. Thus was founded 
the Presbyterian section of the Puritan partjTw:. ‘ 
The first Puritans were anxious to remain 
within the national Church and reform it - 
after their own ideas. But fit>m the first 
attempt to enforce conformity notxm of them 
began to form separate convetiti^es. In 
June, 1667, a company of more than 100 were 
seized at worship in rlummere’ Hall, London, 
and fourteen or fifteen sent to prison. This 
is ‘Uho first instance oi^actual punishment 
inflicted on Protestant Diifoenters^ (HaUam). 
Later in the reign a sect arose, called— from 
their lojider, Bobert Brown—Brownists (or 
Separatists), holding that each congregation 
I was in itself a complete Church, denying that 
I the State, or any assembly of the clergy had 
any right to control it, and proclaiming the 
duty of separation from the Isational Church. 

I This was the orifi;in of the Independent section 
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, 44 :^ Fiuitan party. .Tlie result of tlie 
spread of these views was the Act of 1573, 
^naotioff imprisoDiuent, banishment, and death 
4UI nenalties for Nonco^ormity. 

The demands of the Puritan clergy , were 
•eapressed in the Millenary Petition presented 
to James in 1603, and at the Hampton Court 
inference .(1604). They aidmd for certain 
•^finite alterations in the ritual, for a preach- 
ing ministry, and for the amendment of the 
articles in a Oalvinistic direction. They 
wished^ maintain uniformity in ritual and 
in doctrine, but to change the . characters 
of both. After the rejection of their demands, 
conformity to the existing order was enforced, 
and about 300 of the ruritan clergy were 
ejected from their livings, as many had been 
expelled by Whitgift during the previous 
reign. English Puritanism in the earlier 
pai^ of the seventeenth century continued to 
adhere more and more exclusively to Cal- 
vinistio doctrine, and by the mouth of the 
House of Commons to demand the suppression 
of the opposite views. The resolution passed 
by that body on March 2, 1629, declared that 
** whosoever shall bring in innovation in reli- 

f Lon, or bg favour seek to extend or introduce 
opery or Arminianism or other opinions 
disagreeing from the true and orthodox 
Church, shall bo reputed a capital enemy to 
this kingdom and the commonwealth.’* 
During the same period questions of ritual 
■and ceremonial became of less importance in 
Puritan teaching, and the demand for a 
purer morality and a reformed life more and 
more its characteristics. The number of 
Puritans within the Church increased. Baxter 
describes them thus : “ Most men,” he says, 
‘“seemed to mind nothing seriously, but the 

body and the world The other •sort 

were such as had their consciences awakened 
to some regard of God and their everlasting 
state ; and according to the various measures 
of their understanding, did speak and live as 
. serious in the Christian faith, and would 
much inquire what was duty and what was 
sin, and how to please God ; and made this 
fe^heir business and interest, as the rest did 
If^the world.” Under tho ^vemment of 
Charles I. and Laud, a Series of mea- 
{r etires were directed amidst the Puritans. 

'' Controversial preaching was silenced by a 
royal prodamation, so that the doctrines 
at issue between the two parties in the 
Church could not be fre^y discussed, the 
lectureships were supproii^, and writers 
against the hierarchy or ^ the Prayer-hdefcJ" 
severely punished. The sunufeipniQLg of the Long 
Parliament at length gavi the^ Puritans the 
ascendency, and they set tc||vork to car^ out 
their ideas on Church RefcHrm. The Grand 
Remonstrance set forth |heir programme. 
They wished (1) to reduce Jrithin bounds the 
. “exorbitant "^wer” of w pistes; (2^ to 
unburden the consciences « of neoaless 
.And superstitious ceremonps, iMpi^ inno- 


vations, and take away the mionunieUta of 
idolatry; (3)' to effect Ihm iat^ded^^^i^^ 
mation, a synod of Britidi divines; “ asristed 
with some ikom foreign parts Urmariiig the. 
same religion,” was to be assembled to discuss 
and sttl»w to the omiUmiition of Parlia- 
ment the neoaasaxy mMures^ At the same 
time ^ey^ meant to maintain ui^rinity of 
doctrine and discipline. ■“ We hold it requisite 
that there shoiila be throughout the whole 
realm a cemforniity to that order which the 
laws enjoin according to the Word of God.*’ 
To carry out these views the Presbyterian 
system of church government was ostahlished 
in England, and a new Prayer-book and Con- 
fession of Faith drawn up, two or three thou- 
sand of the clergy wore ejected from their' 
livings, and a severe law passed against all 
heretics and sectaries. But the Inoependent 
section of the Puritan party, the successors of 
the Separatists, defended the cause of tolera- 
tion and congregational government, purged 
the Parliament, put a stop to the Assembly of 
Divines, and finally dissolved both. The 
advanced section of the Independents would 
have abolished altogether an Established 
Church. Cromwell, however, was determined 
to oarry out a more conservative policy, 
“his definite ideal had come to be a State 
Church that should comprehend Presbyte- 
rians, Independents, Baptists and pious men 
of all sound evangelical sects with an ample 
toleration of dissent round about it.” This 
ideal he carried out during the Protectorate. 
After his death, when tho secluded members 
had been readmitted to sit in Parliament, 
Presbyterian government was re-established 
(March, 1660), and the Eestoration found it 
in possession. Charles had promised a liberty 
for tender consciences, and led the Presby- 
terians to hope for their comprehension within 
tho Church Establishment. Negotiations 
for that purpose were carried on, and a con- 
ference took place at tho Savoy (1661), hut 
attempts at a compromise failed, and the Act 
of Umformity was passed (May, 1662). About 
2,600 of the Puritan cler^ were deprived of 
their livings in consequence of this change. 
Those who conformed and remained within 
the Church formed the Low Church party, 
those who now definitely separated themselves 
from it, the Nonconformist, or Dissenting 
party. 

Neal, History of ths Puritans; Gardiner, Hist. , 
of England; Masson, Life of Milton. 

[C. H. F.] 

PumreyfUice. ” Purvey ” is but another 
form of “ provide.” Purveyance, in its general 
sense, was the obligation believed to bs of 
immemorial antiquity, im^sed upon all 
people of the country-mde through wnich the,^" 
king was making progress, of providing him 
and his multituamous foUowii^ w^ the 
means of support imd conveyance, at prioes 
fixed by the royal officers, and paid, if paid 
at all^ In tallies, the value of which vras to be 



^iedttcted from the next tazee that the several 
victims of the eametion would have to pay. 
Beduoed to partioulan, it meant the right of 
buying for, and the duty of selling gora to, 
the long in preference to any other purchaser 
(called pte*e|n^tion), the power of demanding 
personiu services, horses, and carts, and 
everything else tl^t the case needed, from 
those of the neighbourhood who could give 
them, at whatever cost of damage, loss, and 
inconvenience, with no chance of ever being 
ad^uately paid, and little of ever being 
paid at all. No m^ejs^ular royal right 
was of greater antif^uity, better estab- 
lished, or of longer continuance. Wo can 
track it by the efEorts to correct its evils from 
•the Great Charter till the Civil Wars ; and it 
was undoubtedly much older than the Charter. 
Even in its warranted use it was specially 
oppressive in England; the very eagerness 
of our best kings to do. their work well, by 
keeping them constantly travelling ftom 
place to place, aggravated its hardships. But 
its nature lent it readily to abuse; it was 
accordingly grossly abused, and most galling 
its abuses were. Not only were the pur- 
veyors outrageonsly unjust, dishonest, and 
nnfeoliog, making, as an authority states, 
every old woman tremble for her poultry till 
the sung had gone by, and perverting their 
office to their own enrichment, but the son or 
servant of the king was counted as the king 
himself, and every other colourable pretext 
for, making the requisition was seized without 
scruple. It was, moreover, construed into a 
claim to call upon whole counties for supplies 
of beef, pork, and com, on great state occa- 
sions. Burvoyance was, therefore, odious 
in itself; and it loaded the crown with a 
heavy burden of unpopularity. No grievance 
provoked so much legislation ; it is prominent 
in every remedial movement and measure 
for centuries ; we are told that not less than 
thirty-six statutes were passed to restrain 
it, ten in Edward III.’s reign alone. Yet its 
legality was always admitted, nor was there 
over any thought of removing the ** accursed 
prerogative itself, as Archbishop Islip called 
it. The curtailing legislation was not alto- 
gether useless; after 1362, when Edward 111. 
enacted that purvoyahee should provide for 
the personal needs of the king and queen 
only, and that purveyors should change their 
name* to buyers, its abuses vrould seem to 
have been less grievous. In process of time, 
however, an abundant crop of new ones had 
grown round it ; of these the Commons’ peti- 
tion, in 1604, gives a detailed account that 
shows a wonderful ingenuity on the ][>art of 
the purveyors and cart -takers in wormg the 
prerogative for their own benefit, aud to 
the oppression and vexation of the people. 
Bacon told the king that their practices 
were 'Uhe most common and general abuse 
of aU others in the kinfi^om.” It was 
^en proposed to compoum the right for 


an annual payment of £50,000, but tho> 
proposat fell through. Two years later tha 
sing pruned away the worst of the evils 
by proclamation; and the rage against the 
officials subsided. In 1610 a surrender of 
the right by the crown was almost arranged 
in the bargain known as the Groat Contract, 
but broke down with the collapse of that 
negotiation. It was discontinued, however, 
with the relics of feudalism, at the fall of tho 
monarchy, and was not restored with its 
restoration. In 1660 purveyance was Urmally 
abolished by the Convention of that year. 

Stubbs, Canst, Higt»; Hollam, Middle Agee and 

Congt, Hid,; Gardiner, Hi»t, of Eng.^ vol. i. ; 

Spedding, Bacon's Letters, voL iii. [J, B..] 

Pym, John (h, 1684, «f. 1643), descended 
from a good Somersotshiro family, educated 
at Broadgates Hall, Oxford, early obtained a. 
rosponsiblo office in the Exchequer, and 
entered Parliament in 1614 as member for 
Caine. In tho second Parliament of Charles I. 
bo was one of the managers of Buckingham’s 
impeachment, and in the thiid ho took a. 
prominent part in the debates about tho 
rctition of liight. In 1640 ho was naturally 
pointed out to head the popular party, and. 
the great speeches in which lie summed up 
their grievances were widely circulated 
amongst tho people. Ho moved the impeach- 
ment of Strafford, drew up with tho aid of’ 
St. John the charges against him, and was 
tho chief manager of his trial. The Bill of 
Attainder was forced on him by tho extreme 
party amongst his followers, and Pym did hia 
best to give tho, proceedings a judicial form. 
Not only was he a very able debater and 
Parliamentary tactician, but ho had what 
Clarendon terms ‘*a voiy comely and grave 
way of expressing himself.” Ho was a strong 
Presbyterian, though not at first disposed tO- 
go the length of the Boot-and-Branch party, 
and it was probably on account of this rt^tive 
moderation that it was at one time intended 
by the king to offer him the post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The Protestation 
and tho Grand Remonstrance, two appeals to 
tho people, were particularly his work. Tho 
influence which ho exercised gained him from 
the Uoyalists tho nickname of King Pym, and 
marked him out for impeachment bn the 
charge of treasonable correspondenep with 
the Scots, and attomi)t to subvert the funda- 
mental laws of tho kingdom, brought against, 
him by the king in January, ,1642. After 
tho refusal of the guarantees demanded by 
Parliament, Pym became a leading member 
of the Committee of Safety (July 4, 1642). 
He was practically the of &e govern- 
ment, and unceasingly active in directing tho 
conduct of the war, and maintaining the spirit 
of resistance in city and Parliament. He waa 
excepted from pardon in tho king’s proclama- 
tions, and exposed both to the slanders of tho 
Koyalists and to many accusations from the dis- 
contented of his own party. But he retained. 




tho confidence of the Parliament to t^e last, 
and a month before his death they conferied on 
him the important ]^t of Lieutenant-General 
•of the Ord^nce of the Kingdom. His last 
important work was the brinmng about the 
.alliance with the Bcots. He died on Dec. 8, 
1648, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Olaimdon thus describes his position in 1640: 

** He seemed to all men to have the greatest 
mfiuenoe upon the House of Commons of any 
man ; a^, in truth, 1 think he was at thi^ 
time, aiff for some months after, the most 
popular man, and the most able to do hurt, 
that bath lived in any time.’* 

Gardiner, Hist of Eng,, 1609—1642} Forster, 
BriiUih Statesmen ; May, Long Parliament ; 
Clarendon, Behiuion, [C. H. F.] 

Pyrenees, The Battles of the (July 25 
— Aug. 2, 1813), during the closing period of 
the Peninsular War, were a series of com- 
bats which resulted in the defeat of Boult’s 
attempt to relieve San Sebastian. In Julv, 
Boult had been sent to supersede Joseph. 
On the 2oth and 26th, General Cole was 
vigorously attacked by Soult at Ronces- 
valles, and only just managed to maintain his 
position uTitil Picton and Campbell arrived, 
while, at Maya, Stewart was all but driven 
from the pass, after losing two successivo 
positions. Wellington, on returning from 
San Sebastian, heard of these combats at 
Imeta, and at once ^ave orders for all the 
trOops to concentrate in communication with 
the force at Pampeluna. The retreat of the 
droops was successfully accomplished. On 
the 28th a combat took place at Santarem, 
where Wellmgton, with very inferior num- 
bers, held a strong position against the 
attacks of Soult. On the 30th, Hill was 
■attacked at Buenzas in a difficult position, 
■und his position was turned; but in tho 
meantime Wellington had assaidted and takon 
.Santarem, and had thrown the French who 
were engaged against him into hopeless con- 
fusion. Soult’s position had become desperate, 
And it was necessary to retreat. In tho 
marrow passes he with difficulty escaped 
being surrounded and losing his whole 
:^iC^y. During nine days’ figl^ting the allies 
^d lost 7,300 men, while the French loss 
must have been quite doulfie. Soult’s army 
was rendered incapable of further action for 
the presoit, and wellingtoii at once ordered 
Graham to renew the siege of San Sebastian. 

Kapler, Ptninsvlar War; CUaton, Peninsular 
War, ^ 
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Qfiadnii^ AlUaiH>4^ Tin (August, 
1718), was the^name give^ to tilie extension 
of the Triple Alliance ki 17X7 between 
England, Fnmce, and HolM^ by the adhe- 
sion of the Emperor to in pn^iples; A 
treaty was drawn up by al^ powers, 
-with the i^xn object of ;^udt|^liUAg the 


European settlemeht effected by the Treaty 
of Utrecht.^ W^th a few changes of detail, 
the chief articles of the treaty, were that 
Spain, was to restore Sardinia to the Emperor, 
and the King of Spain to renounce his daim ^ 
to succeed to the- French crown ; while the 
Emperor renounced all claim to what had 
been guaranteed to Philip V. by the Treaty 
of Utrechtv Philip was to renounce hu 
claim to the Italian possessions of the Emperor 
and to the Netherlands. The Emperor was to 
be put in possession of Sicily; in return for 
which the Emperor was to give up Sardinia 
to the King of Sicily, who was to be con- 
firmed in all the cessions made to him by the 
Treaty of Turin in 1703 ; while the Emperor 
was to acknowledge the house of Savoy’s 
right to succeed to the crown of Spain in 
case of the failure of Philip Y.’s heirs. 
France and Great Britain promised to aid 
the Emperor to acquire possession of Sicily ; 
while the Emperor and the French bound 
themselves to maintain the Protestant suc- 
cession in England. The Kings of Spain and 
Sicily were to be forced to submit to these 
terms, but were allowed three months’ con- 
sideration. If any one of the mediating 
owers was attacked, the others should assist 
im. If both Spain and Sicily held out, 
Sardinia was to bo first conquered, and then 
Sicily, of which two islands the former was 
to be put in the guardianship of England ; 
and in case of this resistance on the part of 
these two powers, the Emperor was allowed to 
recover the part of Milan ceded by the Treaty 
of Turin. nTien once in possession of Sicily 
the Emperor was to give up aU claim upon 
Spain and the Indies. 

Koch and Schoell, Hist, dss Traii^s ds Paix, 

Quakers, The, owe their origin to 
George Fox, who seems to have com- 
mence preaching about the year 1647, from 
which time his life was almost constant 
travel or imprisonment. The term Quaker 
seems to have been first bestowed upon the 
new religious body at Derby in 1660, in allu- 
sion to Fox’s phrase bidding people ** tremble 
at tho word of the Lord.” Before long his 
wilder followers began to draw attention to 
themselves by their stiange habits, which 
disturbed public worship, and by declaiming 
against all sorts of clergy, against the 
use of “steeple-houses” and fixed times of 
assembling. But the extravagances of the new 
sect were confined to fanatics, and must not be 
set down to the discredit of its more respecta- 
ble members like Barclay and Penn. By 1652 
the Quakers had already set up assemblies in 
Lancashire, and, a few years later, held their 
first separate London meeting in Watling 
Street. Neal relates, though appamntly on 
somewhat doubtful authority in some^pues, 
the most extraordinaij tales of their conduct 
in these days ; and AVnitelocke assures us that 
one Quaker came, to the door of the Parlla^ 




meat^^ause with drawn sword, being in- 
spired by the Spirit to kill every man that 
Bat in the house/* Such extravagant conduct 
gained them many onemies; but Cromwell 
was willing to lend them his protection, and 
was Bpeciaily averse to the treatment of Nay- 
lor, a Uuaker who received a severe sentence 
as a bl^hemer, Dec. 17, 1666. At the 
Restoration, they petitioned the king in 
favour of the four hundred men and women 
of their sect imprisoned in or near London, and 
petitioned for toleration. The only answer to 
this petition was a declaration that if, after 
a certain date, any people should refuse 
to take an oath — a ceremony which the 
Quakers considered wicked— or should as- 
semble for worship, they should be liable to two 
fmes of £5 and £10, and for the third offence 
to transportation. The Acts of Uniformity and 
the Corporation Act told upon them as upon 
other dissenters. On James II. *s accession 
they petitioned the new king for toleration, 
and now had a defender at court in the person 
of Penn. They gladly accepted the privi- 
leges of the Declaration of Indulgence. In 
1682 Penn had founded the colony of Penn- 
sylvania, and one of the leading articles of its 
;}on8titution granted freedom of conscience 
to all who acknowledged the ‘‘one eternal 
God.** The Quakers shared in the benefits 
of the Toleration Act, and in many of the 
various Acts by which, in sub^uent times, 
the bounds of religious and civil liberty have 
been enlarged. In 1833 they were allowed to 
make a “ solemn aflSnnation and declaration” 
in lieu of an oath in Parliament and courts 
of law. 

Neal ,* of the Puritans; Bogue. Hist, of 
Dissenters; Stoughton, UisU of Religioii in 
England, 


Quatre Bras, The Battle of (June 16, 
18lo), was an encounter between the left of 
the French army and the English advanced 
guard in the short campaign of 1816. Quatre 
Bras itself was merely a mass of farm- 
buildings situated at the point where the four 
main roads to Brussels, Nivelles, Charleroi, 
and Namur intersect. Napoleon’s orders were 
that, while he attacked the Prussians at 
Ligny, on the 16th, Ney should simultaneously 
overwhelm the British force at Quatre Bras. 
The attacks began at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and as evening wore on, Ney be- 
came aware that no reinforcements could reach 
him ; and at the same time fresh troops were 
arriving for the allies, among whom were 
two brigades of the Guards. As the attacks 
became feebler, Wellington ordered all the 
troops to advance. They at once drove 
the French before them, and carried every 
position which the French had wen. Night 
had now fallen, and l^e troops bivouacked on 
the field of battle. The remforcements had 
now given Wellington a nummeal supe- 
riority over Ney 5 but the necessity of forming 
a ooxmectioii with Blucher, who was falling 


back from Ligny, compelled him to forego, 
the opportunity of attacldng Ney on the 
17th, and at ten o’clock next morning he 
began a retreat to the field of Waterloo. 

Sibome, IFdterloo Campaign; Che8ney,IVat«rloo 

Lectur««. 

Qaebee, Province of. [Canada.] 

Quebec, The Caftvrb of (Sept. 13, 1769), 
was effected by General Wolfe during the 
campaign in America which formed |wrt of 
the Seven Yeai-s* War. The idea of afiacking 
Quebec, the capital of French Canada, was 
one of long standing with English ministoi's, 
and in 1711 an expedition was sent against 
it, which returned without being able to make 
its way through the channel of the St. Law- 
rence. The town was, from its position, 
considered impregnable, and was defended by 
13,000 French troops under the Marquis do 
Montcalm. Wolfe’s force of 8,000 men, 
on board Admiral Saunders's fleet, succeeded 
in landing on tho Isle of Orleans, before the 
city, by June 27, 1769. On the 29th Wolfe 
took possession of the headland of Point 
Levi, which faces Quebec. The city was 
situated on a promontory of lofty rocks, 
which, continuing beyond the city, were 
called the Heights of Abraham. Montcalm 
had so disposed his troops as to command 
the only dangerous position of assault, with 
the river and tho sandbank in his front, and 
behind him heavy ^ oods. Wolfe commenced 
to fire on the city from his two batteries, 
while Montcalm remained for the most part 
on the defensive. On July 9 Wolfe carried 
his troops over to the left bank, while a 
squadron of English ships, passing further up 
the river, maintained the blockade. At last, 
being unable to induco Montcalm to move, 
Wolfe crossed the Montmorency, but was 
beaten back, ^till tho two other English 
armies failed to appear. To add to the other 
difficulties, Wolfe fell ill of a fever, and there 
were only between 3,000 and 4,000 effective 
men. On the night of Sept. 12 Wolfe de- 
termined to attempt to scale the Heights of ' 
Abraham. In the darkness of the midnight, 
half his forces were carried across with tho « 
tide. Clambering up the precipice, th^ 
startled the French company gua^ing that ' 
part of the heights. Before Montcalm could 
master his men, the English were at the ba<^ 
of Quebec. In the engagement that followed 
Wolfe was wounded, and died in the mornout 
of victory. At the Tercentenary, celebradona 
in 1908, the Plains of Abiaham were con- 
verted into a national park. 

stanhope, Hitt, of Eng.; Qlelg, BrituH Com- 
manders; B. Wnght, Mtmeift of General 
Wolfe. 

Quebec Act. Tub (177^), was passed at 
the instigation of Lord North, to conciliate, 
as far as possible, tho French Canadians, and 
to secure their allegiance to Britain in the 
approaching war tnth America, ^his Act 




of livings oa the Church ^the surrender, that 
is, of the entire income of the first year of 
eveiT ecclesiastical living, and the tenth part 
of the income of every subsequent year), had 
been originally imposed by the papacy, but this 
had been transferred to the crown by Henry 
VIII. Under Charles II. the condition of the 
clergy was miserable in the extreme ; their 
incomes hardly ever amounted to £100 a year 
r->they wero often loss than £15. At this time 
the tax only produced £14,000 a year, and the 
king used it as a fund from which to pension 
his mistresses and their offspring. In 1697 
Bishop Barnet presented to William III. a plan 
for transferring the proceeds of the tax from 
the crown to the poor clergy, but the king set 
it aside. The design was carried out in the 
noxt reig:n. On Feb. 7, the day after the 
queen’s birthday. Sir Charles Hedges, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, announced to the 
House that her Majesty intended to make a 
grant of her whole revenue arising out of the 
first-fruits and tenths of livings, for the benefit 
of the poorer clergy. The proiect was warmly 
approved by the House, and a bill passed 
empowering the queen to incorporate such 
persons as she should select as trustees for 
her bounty. The measure passed through 
the Lords after some oiiposition. Various 
regulations have been made with reference 
to this fund since it was first handed over 
for the benefit of the clergy. Of these 
Acts tho principal are 2 and 3 Anne, c. 20, 
authorising the queen to establish a corpora- 
tion for the management of the fund, which 
was done tlio same year, consisting of arch- 
bishops, bishops, privy-councillors, various law 
officers, the mayors of cities, emtodes rotulorum^ 
and lieutenants of counties, &c. By 1 Geo. I. 
those trustees were allowed to examine wit- 
nesses on oath. £200 was to bo invested for 
tho increase of each living with a stipend of 
loss than £10 a year : then those not exceeding 
£20, To every living under £45 a year tho 
governors might imiko a grant of £200 on 
condition of a similar amount being raised 
from other sources. By 46 Geo. III., c. 133, 
£6,000 a year was granted for the augmen- 
tation of livings not exceeding £150 a year. 
By 28 & 29 Vic., c. 69, any five oi tho 
governors (three being archishops or bishops) 
are constituted a quorum. Other statutes 
liave allowed certain advances for repairing 
chancels, building parsonages, and other 
similar purposes. 

Barnet, RinL of his Own Time; Stanhope, 
Rei^n^ of Qweea Anne; Wyon, Hist, of Qreat 
Britain daring the Reign of Queen Anne. 

Queen-gold {Aurum Regimsn) was a claim 
made by the Queens of England on every 
tenth mark paid to the king on the renewal 
of leases or crown-lands on the granting of 
charters— matters ol grace supposed to be 
obtained by the powexiul intercession of the 
queen. 


Queenebewyt James Douglas, 2nd 
Dumb of (lfi62~'17U), succeeded to his 
father’s title in 1695. He had been a staunch 
supj^rter of the Prince of Orange, and in his 
earner years had served in the army. In 
1700 he was appointed High Commissioner to 
the Parliament of Scotland, and in 1702 and 
1703 occupied tho same office for Queen Anne. 
In the latter year ho was driven out of office 
for his share in what is popularly called 
“The Queensberry Plot” (q.v.], but two 
years later was made Keeper oi the Privy 
Seal, and a Commissioner for the treaty of 
tho Union. For tho purpose of carrying tho 
Union through, ho was appointed Lord High 
Commissioner to the last Scotch Parliament 
in 1706, and on his journey to London was 
received with tho utmost honour in England 
as some rocomponso for tho execrations he 
had to encounter in Scotland. As a reward 
for his services on this occasion he was 
created an English peer (1708), a pension of 
£3,000 a year was granted him out of the 
Post Office, and “tho whole patronage of 
Scotland was vested in his hands.’* In 1709 
his vote in the election of tho Scotch repre- 
sentatiN'o peers was disallowed, as ho nqw sat 
in the House of Lords in his own right. His 
doiith occurred in 1711. Ilis son Charles, 
the third Duke of Queensberry, was friend 
and patron of Prior and Gay. 

Queensberry Plot, The (1703). In 
March, 1703, Queen Anne granted a pardon 
to all Scotch political offenders who would 
take tho oath to her government. Encouraged 
by this act of generosity several of tho exiled 
adherents of tho Stuarts availed themselves 
of this opportunity of returning to their own 
coimtry for the purposes of stirring up sedi- 
tion. Amongst those who took advantage of 
the new state of affairs was Lord Lovat. Be- 
fore long it got noised abroad that there was 
to be a great Highland gathering at Lochaber 
early in August, and people were not long 
ill discov(5ring or inventing a political ^mean- 
ing to this event. Lovat now availed him- 
self of tho general feeling of disquietude to 
gratify a grudge which ho had long held 
against Lord Atholo, tho Keeper of the Privy,. 
Seal. Having in his possession on iinacU 
dressed letter written by tho Protendpr’s 
queen to some Scotch noblo, ho filled in the 
blank of the superscription with the name of 
Athole, and then forwarded the document to 
the commissioner, the Duke of Queensberry. 
The latter nobleman, glad of ipai opportunity 
of ruining his colleague, sent on the lottw 
unopened to the queen. Before long, how- 
ever, one of Lovat’s friends revealed the 
deceit, and the chief plotter had to fly to the 
Continent. But as a result of his deception 
QueensbeiTy had to quH office, and even 
then the effects of this movement were not all 
over. In December tho queen informed tno 
House of Lords in London tha^|hero wore 




IV^h emissariefl ir^rri^g^ttp reWlli^n in 
Scotland^ and this body at once commenced 
investi^ting the question on its own account) 
Wt without ciuning to any very definite 
result. Xn the meanwhile, however, the ap- 

S »intment of a committee of inquiry in the 
ouso of Lords had wounded the feelings of 
the Scotch, who naturally considered that 
inch a question should be dealt with by their 
Dwn Privy Council. At the same time the 
proceedings of the House of Lords had 
itirred’ up indignation nearer home. The 
Commons discovered in the action of the 
Peers that this body were assuming powers of 
criminal inquiry which did not belong to it, 
and prayed the queen to give orders for the 
investigation to be carried on by her officers. 
Accordingly, when the Scotcii Parliament 
met in January, 1704, the queen desired the 
Privy Council to ascertain how much truth 
there was in the suspected plot. 

Queensferry Paper,THE (June, 1680), 
was found in the pocket of Henry Hall, one 
of the leading Covenantors in Scotland. He 
was captured at Queensferry, and the docu- 
ment that had boon in his possession read at 
the cduncu board. This document was a pre- 
liminary sketch of the more famous Declara- 
tion of Sanquliar (q.v.). 

Queensland. [Austbalxa.] 

Queenston. The Battle of (Oct., 1812), 
was fought on tne shores of Lake Ontario be- 
tween an invading force of Americans, and the 
English and Canadian forces led by Generals 
Brock and Sheaffe. The victory remained 
with the English, who, however, purchased it 
by the death of C^neral Brock. 

Queronaillei Louise de, Duchess of 
Portsmouth (d. 1734), came over to England 
i:\ the train of Henrietta of Orleans, the sister 
of Charles 11., whose mistress she shortly 
became, and who soon created her Duchess of ! 
Portsmouth (1673). She api)ears to have been 
friendly with Arlington, and to have long 
kept up a communication 'S^ith the French 
ambassadors, being yery anxious for the 
friendship between Louis XIV. and Charles T I. 
^;to continue. Towards the Olose of the reign 
the became a strong partisan of the Exclusion 
Bill. A little later she became on good 
terms with tilie Duke of York, 6nding that he 
was willing to guarantee her £5,000 a year 
from the receipts of the^Toet Office. Next 
year (1682) she was mainly instrumental in,, 
securing Sunderland’s rediU to office, and#n^ 
1684 was one of the pume movers of 
ruling ministers, Sunderliad end Godolphin. 
When the ^ king was seipod with his ^ fatal 
apoplectic stroke, it was liffie who reminded 
the Duke of York that bf'other was at 
heart a Catholic, and wl»;thu« succeeded in 
calling Francis to the r^l deathbed. By 
Charles IX.. she was the imherOf the Duke of 
Bichmo^j^^ut her own |Kle with her. 


,.A i. , ...SL,' .. ,,M — 

Qnia' Sittptoirds is the name given to 
the statute eiokacted in 1290, which direct^ 
that in all future transfers of land the new 
tenant should hold the land not from the 
alienor, but from the next lord. Thus if B 
holding land from ‘A transferredsome of tiiat 
land to C, 0 would hold it not from B but 
from A. In this way sub-infeudation was 
checked, and no new manors could be formed- 
The real importance of this act consisted in 
its stopping the creation of fresh manors, and, 
by putting a great bar to the practice of sub- 
infeudation, largely increasing the chances of 
the greater Wdloi^, and above all the land- 
lord pai' excellence^ the king, to escheats. 
From this point of view it may well be com- 
pared with the Statute of Mortmain. 

Stubbs, Select Charters and Const, 

Dighy, Hist of the Law of Heal Property, 

Qniberott, The Battle of (Nov. 20, 
17>^), was fought between the English and 
French during the Seven Years’ War. 
Sir Edward Hawke had l^en engaged during 
the summer of 1769 in blockading the 
Frorivch fleet, which lay at Brest under De 
Conllans, and when, in the autumn, ho was 
forced to stand ofl, tho French admiial seized 
his opportunity to sally forth in tho hope of 
overpowering a few English frigates that 
were cruising about under Ca{)tain Duff, 
l>oforo Sir Edward Hawke could come up to 
their aid. In this plan, however, De Conflana 
was unsuccessful, and tho united English 
fleets drove the French — to whom they were- 
slightly superior in numbers — ^back from the 
point of Quiboron to coast near the mouth of 
the Vilaino. The French ships wore drawn 
up close to a shore rocky and set with islands. 
Shoals and quicksands rendered their position 
still more dangerous to attack. Nevertheless, 
Hawke determined on an engagement, and 
refused to listen to the representations of his 
pilot, whom he answered with tho words, 
“ You have done your duty in this remon- 
strance; now lay me alongside the French 
admiral.” The battle resulted in a decisive 
victory for the English, who only lost forty 
men, and by night two French ships had 
struck, four wei'e sunk, and the others had 
drawn up tho Vilaine.* To set against this, 
two English vessels were stranded, but their 
crews were saved. In return for this victory, 
which relieved England from all fear of inva- 
sion, and shattered the French naval po'wer 
for a time, a pension of £1,600 a year was 
conferred upon Admiral Hawke. 

Qtdboron, The Expedition to, took placo 
in tne year 1796, aid was intended to assirt 
the Boyalist insurgents of La Vend6e and 
Britanny. After much delay, the expedition, 
consisting largely of French royalist refugees, 
left England (July, 1795), and landefl at iho 
peninsulk of Quil^ron, near Gamac. Here 
they were joined by a large nuxhber of 
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<<Chouans” and irregular troops, com- 
manded by the Boyalist generals De 
Puisaye and D*Heryilly. Tho little’ fort of 
Penthi^tre was captured by these troops; but 
after that nothing was done, owing to jealou- 
sies among the leaders. Meanwhile, Iloche, 
the Bepuolican general, had raised 10,000 
troops, and managed to recapture the fort, 
and to shut the invaders up in the Peninsula 
of Quiberon. They were then attacked by 
the Republicans, and cut to pieces, or diiven 
into the sea. About 900, with the leader, De 
Puisaye, escaped to the English vessels. The 
remainder were killed or taken captive. Of 
the prisoners 700 were shot by their captors 
after the Oghting was over. 

• Alison, Hist, of Europe; Von Syhel, French 
RevoltUion. 

Qnoram, Justices of the. When jus- 
tices of the peace were appointed in each 
county, it was customaryj in empowering any 
two or more of them to inquire into offences, 
to specify the names of some few of those 
justices, without whose presence business 
could not be transacted. The specifying 
words wore “quorum (/.<?., of the whole 
number) aliquem vestrum. A., B., C., D., &c., 
unum esse volumus,” and from this phrase 
these more important justices woro called 
“ justices of the quorum.” It has now, how- 
ever, become customary to make no distinc- 
tion between special justices and others ; and 
as a rule, the “ qmrum ** clause simply repeats 
all the preceding names, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, for the sake of form. The writ at 
present used in the appointment of these jus- 
tices, has continued with very little alteration 
indeed since the year 1590. 

Quo Warranto Commissions were 
issued by Edward I., for the purpose of 
inquiring into the questions — (i.) what wei'o 
the royal manors; (ii.) by what warrant 
estates* that wore formerly crown lands, or 
(iii.) judicial rights that were once exorcised 
by tho crown, had passed into the hands 
of private individuals or corporations. In 
1274 the king had appointed a commission of 
inquiry, which resulted in the “ Rotuli Hun- 
dredoriun,” and by the Statute of Gloucester 
(1278), the itinerant justices were to order 
the people by proclamation “ to show what 
kind of franchises they had, and by what 
warrant.*’ Those commissions were fre- 
quently resisted, notably by Earl Warenne ; 
but tho inquiry was continued through a 
period of more than twenty years. The most 
important effect of these commissions was 
that they prevented any further encroach- 
ments on royal property or rights. 

Babbling the CnxatM, wao the 

name g^ven to the expulsion of Episcopalian 
otergymen from the south-west of Scotl^d 


by the Oameronians hi 1889—90. There 
seems to have been compaxhtively little mob 
violence. Oameronian committees wore 
formed to superintend the ejectment, and 
formal notices to quit were sent^ to the 
curates. A subsequent act of the Scottish 
Parliament legalised those proceedings by 
declaring the parishes vacant. 

The expalsion is described in the Camerontaii 
pamphlet, Faithful Contendings Displayed. Some- 
what opposing accounts will be found in Burton, 
Hist, Scot, oh. Ixxxi., and Cunningham, X/mreh 
History, oh. xxi., 16—19. 

Badoot Bridge, The Battle op (1387), 
was a skirmish on The Thames near Faring- 
doii, between Do Vere, Duke of Ireland, the 
favourite of Richard II., and tho baronial 
forces under the Earl of Derby (afterwards 
Henry IV.). De Vere, finding himself out- 
numbered, fled, and his men suiTcndored 
after a slight skirmish. The result of this 
defeat was to place tho king entirely at tho 
mercy of Gloucester and tho other Lords 
Appellant. 

Badical. The exact origin of this term 
as applied to a political party is unknown ; 
possibly it was derived from a speech delivered 
by Fox in 1797, wherein ho declared that 
“ radical refonn ’* was necessary. The word 
seems to have como into general use about 
1816, and was applied to persons aptating on 
behalf of extreme measures of Parliamentary 
reform. Tho host account of tho early 
character of the movement is given by tho 
weaver Samuel Bamford [Passagee in the Life 
of a Madical), Describing a meeting of 
representatives from several “ Hampden 
Clubs,” ho says, “ Resolutions wore passed 
declaratory of the right of ovory male to 
vote who paid taxes ; that males of eighteen 
should bo eligible to vote ; that parliamenta 
should be elected annually; that no place- 
man or pensioner should sit in Parliament ; 
that every twenty thousand inhabitants should 
send a member to the House of Commons. 
It was not until wo became infested by 
spies, incendiaries, and their dupes, that 
physical force was mentioned among us.*^ 
The most important leaders of the party were 
“Orator” Hunt, Cobbett, and Major Cart- 
wright; it was also patronised by Sir Francis 
Burdett. Some of the extromo Radicals, how- 
ever, seem to have planned an armed move- 
ment ; and the action of tho government aiid 
public fear caused the teims Radical and rioter 
to he used us synonymous. Even Brouffham 
said in 1819, “ The Radicals have made mem- 
selves so odious, that a number even of our 
own way of thinking would be pleased 
enough to see them and their vile press put 
down at all hazards.” During the struggle 
over the Reform Bill of 1832, the term 
began to be adopted by some comparatively 
moderate Parliamentary advocates of reform, 
j In the Parliaments which followed they num- 
I bored from fifty to seventy, incl^^ Grote, 
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JfoleswortH, Boebaok, Joseph Hume, etc. 
Henceforth thl^ term came to indicate little 
more than an adranced Liberal ; and after the 
Beform Bill of 1867 was often need aa aacom- 
|ul designation for the whole Liberal party. 

For the early Radical movement, bcaidea Barn- 
ford, Bee Martineaii, UUtor^ c/ the bk. I. ; 
and Spencer Walim.e, Hist, ojEng,^ vol. i., cb. v. 

Raffiee, Sir Tuoxab Stamford 1781, 
4. 1826), a colonial administrator and natura^ 
list, was the son of a naval captain. He 
hecati^o a clerk in the India House, and 
was appointed in ISOo imder-seoretary at 
Prince of Wales* Island. His ability brought 
him under the notice of Lord Minto, to 
whom he suggested the conquest of Java 
from the Dutch. This island he admin- 
istered as Lieutenant-Governor from 1811 
to 1816. From 1818 to 1824 bo was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bencoolen in Sumatra, 
and succeeded in establishing the settlement 
at Singapore. In Java and in Sumatra he 
emancipated the slaves, and introduced many 
reioriiis. 

Raglaily Lord (5. 1788, d. 1855). Fitzroy 
Honry ^omerset, youngest son of the fifth 
Duke of Beaufort, euter^ the arin;^ in 1801. 
In 1808 Sir Arthur Wellesley appointed him 
iiis aide-de-camp ; in this capacity he served all 
through the Peninsular War, and was present 
nt Waterloo, where ho lost an arm. In 1852 
he was appointed Master General of Ordnance 
and elevated to the House of Peers. In 1854 
he beciune Field Marshal. On the breaking 
•out of the Ciimean War Lord Raglan was 
appointed commander-in chief of the British 
' Army. He reached the Crimea in September, 
1854, and shared with Marshal St. Arnaud 
the command of the allied forces duripg the 
winter and the following spring [Chimean 
War]. Lord Raglan was heavily weighed 
down by the anxiety ciiused by the suffenngs 
of his men in the trenches. His health had 
been gradually failing before he was seized 
by a fatal attack of cholera. 

Ktnglake, The Invasion cdthe Crimea: Annual 
Register, 1855. 

Ragman RoUa, Tbe, are a collection of 
% 'documents recording the homage performed by 
' ^ the Scotch barons and ejiergy to Edward I. on 
' Ms progress through Scotland in 1296. They 
.are a most important source of information 
upon the condition of ^tland in the four- 
teenth century. The Qflmnatyne Club pub- 
lished the documents injifuU in 1834. 

w* 

Railways and jElaUw» Legis* 

lation. Ihe first puMc English railway, 
as distinct from the tnm-lines of colliery 
•owners, was authorised py Act of Pailiament 
•in 1801. The railway# waxv for goods and 
miuerul traffic, and coi pecti^ Croydon and 
Jfeigate with the Thaii iss at Wandsworth. 
In 1814 an applicationliras inadc to Parha- 
ment ^g ower to cofi^ruo£a railway fOr 


coals and goods, to be worked by animl 
power or stationary engines, between Stock- 
ton and Darlington. The Bill became law in 
1821 ; in 1828 Geor^ Stephenson ivas ap- 
pointed engineer of &e company, and at his 
euggestioh the company obtained Parliamen- 
tary powers to use locomotive engines and to 
carry passengers. In 1825 the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway was authorised ; it w as 
opened in 1830. The datee of the Acts 
incorporating some of the other sn^ under- 
takings are : — ^London and Birmingham 
(afterwards London and North-Western), 
1833 ; London and Southampton (nucleus of 
the South-Western), 1834; Greet Western, 
1835 ; South Eastern, 1836 ; Great Northern, 
1846. The first general Railway Regulation 
Act, passed in 1840 and modified m 1842, 
em^wered the Board of Trade to inspect all 
passenger railways before their opening, and 
to require returns of railway traffic, accidents, 
and rates. But a more important Act was 
passed in 1844 (7 & 8 Viet., o. 86). This 
provided that the Board of Trade might 
revise the rates charged by any line when its 
clear annual profits exceeded ten per cent. ; 
it also secured to the State the option of 
purchasing any line opened after 1844 after 
twonty-ono years from its completion. This 
Act also introduced “ Parliamentary trains ’* 
— i.e. it enacted that along every line one 
train each way must be run on every week- 
day at a speed of at least twelve miles per 
hour, carrying passengers at one penny per 
mile. In 1846 the of the gauges** 

was decided by the enforcement by law of a 
uniform gauge of 4 ft. 8^ in., except in those 
districts served by the existing broad gauge 
(Great Western) ^tem. In 1854 the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act compelled the 
Companies to give reasonable facilities for 1 he 
receipt and forwarding of traffic transferred 
from one line to anothc r, and prohibited the 
giving of undue preferences to particular 
customers. 

The Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1873 
(amended by an Act of 1888) set up a 
Railway Commission of three members, two 
being legal and one a. railway expert, for tho 
settlement of disputes between the Companies 
or a Company and the public. The'^Railway 
Regulat'on Act, 1893 (56 & 57 Viet., c. 29), 
conferred important powers on the Board of 
Trade in revising the hours of labour of 
railway employees. 

Tlie Report of the Royal ConimisBlon of 1807 
contains inuoh Important historical information. 
See also Farrer, in Social England, vol. vi., c. 22. 

Raipoor Ghaut, The Treaty of (Dec. 
24, 1806), terminnl^ the war between the 
Ea<-t India Oomj^ny and Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar. All his territories were rr stored to 
bii^ but he was oblig^ to renounce his 
claims to Boondee and Rampoor, afifd ac^pt 
the Ohumbul as his northern boundary. 

MiU, BrUieh India, voL vi., cli. xiii. 


ttfltiffllf Sm Walter {b, 1562, d, 1618), 
WAS the BOR of Walter Baleigh of Budleigh, 
in Devonahire. In h578 he accompanied nu 
half-hrother^ Sir Humphrey Gilbert, on a 
voyage of discovery to Newfoundland, which 
proved unsucceBBfuL In 1680 Baleigh ob- 
tained notary employment in Ireland, where 
he distinguwed himself by his ruthless 
fevetity^ and took part in the massacre of 
the Bmerwick^ garrison. For his services he 
received 12,000 acres of the" Desmond land, 
and it was upon these that he first planted the 
potato in 1 696. In 1684 he obtained a charter 
for the iolouisation of any lands not held by 
a Oiristian prince ; three expeditions were des- 
patched by lialeigii to America, but tho colony 
•which had received the name of Virginia 
had to be abandoned in 1500. After taking 
an active part in the defence of the country 
against the Armada, he voyaged to Guiana to 
find £1 Dorado in 1595, accompanied Essex to 
the capture of Cadiz in 1596, and joined in 
the expedition to the Azores in the following 
year. On the accession of James I. he was 
dismissed from court. He was shortly after- 
wards charged with complicity in Lord 
Cobham’s plot in favour of Lady Arabella 
Stuart, was found guilty of treason and 
sentenced to death. The true history of tho 
plot can scarcely be recovered, but it seems 
certain that lialeigh was guilty of nothing 
more than vague talk. The sentence of death 
was, however, not carried into effect, and 
Raleigh remained a prisoner in the Tower for 
twelve years, occupying himself in writing his 
Hintory of the World. In 1617 he was 
roleased, in order to conduct an expedition to 
Guiana in search of gold; the gold mine 
remained undiscovered, and Ihileigh returned 
to England in 1618. He was badly received 
by James, who, disappointed at the ill success 
of the expedition, declared his intention of 
punishing those who had committed acts of 
violence ** against his dear brother of Spain.” 
Raleigh was executed on h's old sentence 
(Oct. 29, 1618). 

Edwards, Life and LefUre of RaUigti, tbe most 
complete biography. Pope Heuuessy's Raieigh 
in Ireland aud Schomburgks edition of Ba* 
leigh's Diaoovery of Guiana are useful for par- 
ticular periods. The best discussion of his 
share in Cobham’s pfot is in Gardiner. Hist, of 
Eng.t vol i., aud account of his last expedition 
to Guiana in vol. iii. A useful Uttle sketch has 
been written by Mrs. Creighton. 

R^lphy James, was a native of Piiila- 
delpliia. Ho settled in England in 1726. He 
devoted himself to literature, and produced 
some plays and dramasof little merit. Among 
other works he wrote Ihe Uae and Abuse of 
Parliaments^ avid a History of England during 
the reigns of jCbarles II., James 11., and 
William in. 

Balpli OF Escures, Archldshop of Can- 
terbury 1114—1122, was the son of a 
Norman baron, and lecame of ^ez. 


He was ejected from his abbey in 1100 by* 
Robert de Belesmb, and^ought refuge 
in En^nd with Henry I. In 1108 hewae 
made Bishop of Rochester, and as suefT, on 
the death of St. Anselm in 1109, he acted as 
administrator of the see of Canterbury. For 
five years Hemy refused to fill Anselm’e 
place, but at length he was obliged to consent 
to an election, and in 1114 Ralph was chosen 
archbishop. An attempt to exact from 
Thurstan, Archbishop Elect of Y<^k, an 
acknowledgment of me supremacy ^f tho 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is the most im- 
portant event in Ralph's subsequent career. 

In 1119 he had a stroke of palsy, and died in 

1122. 

The fullest modem account is in Hook’s Arch-' 

bishops of Canterbury t based on Badiser, Histort^. 

Novorum, William of Mahnesbury, and Order- 

icua Vitalis. 

Rainillies, The Battle of (May 28, 
1706), the second of Marlborough's g^t 
victories in the W ar of the Spanish Succession. 
Both Marlborough and Villoroi, tiie French, 
commander, were eager for a battle, and the 
armies met near Ramillies, between Namur 
and Louvain. Villeroi's right wing was com- 
posed of tho household troops, whuo his left, 
which he considered sufiiciently protected by 
the swamp created by a stream (the Little 
Gheet), consisted only of a single line of 
infantry. Marlborough made a feint of at- 
tacking the left; Villeroi was at once de- 
ceived, and withdrew troops from his light to 
strengtiien it. Then tho main body of the 
English and Dutch attacked the French 
extreme right, which was also taken in the 
fiank by tbe Danish cavalry, which had 
galloiied round unperceived. Thus the 
French position was turned, and now the 
main body was attacked. After a hard 
struggle, the household troops retreated. 
The difficulties caused by the baggage 
waggons in the rear created a panic, and the 
whole army fled in the direction of Brussels. 
Many towns at once surrendered, and before 
the end of the year the only places of import- 
ance hold by the French in the Netherknda 
were Mons and Namur. 

Harlhorough Despatches; Kahon. War of i)' 

Spanttk Succession ; W} on, Rdgn of Anne. 

SamnujflBfiir, The Battle qf (184$).. 
At tho begmning of the second Sikh war, 
the British army, under Lord Gough, attaekea 
Shore Sing at Ramnuggur on the Chenab. 
His position, however, was too strofng to 
storm ; and many lives were lost in a char^ 
of tho dragoons to clear the Sikhs from 
the dry sandy bed of tbe river. A flank- 
ing movement was then attempted, where- 
upon Shore Sing withdrew -to SadooUa- 
poor. 

Ram Bay, Sir Ai bxander. of Dalhousie, 
compelled me English in 1338 to raise the 
siege of DunbiM? (q.v.). After ^ 
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0Ucce««ful guetriUa war agaioat them for some 
years, he took tfPhastle of Eoxburg^ (1342), 
receiwg as his reward the ahei^om of 
Tevidikle. This aroused the jealousy of Sir 
William Douglas, who captured him at 
Hawick and starved him to death in his 
castle of Hermitage. 

Rftndolully Stb Thomas {h, 1 523, d, 1590), 
one of the ministers of Queen Elisabeth, was 
compelled to seek an asylum abroad during 
the rei^ of Mary, owing to his religious 
opinionR On his return to England, 
alter Mary's death, he was employ^ on 
several important diplomatic missions to 
France and Kussia, and more especially to 
Scotland, in connection with which country 
his stat^mauship was chiefly shown. His 
first embassy to Scotland was in 1559, when 
he accompanied the Earl of Arran, and in the 
following year ho was employed by Elizabeth 
to testify to the Scotch her disapprobation of 
the Confusion of Faith. In 1563 — 4 he was 
sent to Mar}% Queen of Scots, charged with 
the delicate mission of recommending a 
husband for her, the individual selected being 
Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester.^ In 1564 Randolph was named a 
commissioner at the Conference of Berwick 
(q.V.j, and in the subsequent year was again 
ambassador in Scotland, sending to the queen 
“ accounts from week to week of the position 
of parties and of the progress of the crisis.” 
In the same year he was commissioned to as- 
sure the Protestant lords in Scotland of Elisa* 
beth's sympathy, and to promise Argyle and 
Murray that they should have what aid from 
England they required. In 1666 the Queen of 
Scots ordered him to withdraw from her court, 
knowing, says Mr. Froude, that he ‘‘had 
shared Murray’s secrets, that ho had 'been 
Elizabeth’s instrument in keeping alive in 
Scotland the Protestant faction, and that so 
long as he remained the party -whom she most 
detested would have a nucleus to gather 
round.” In 1670 ho was again sent to tho 
north, but the feeling against' England was so 
.strong in Edinburgh that bo- found that he 
could not with safety remain; Two years 
later he was obliged to return to Edinbiu'gh, 
%,lp[id was twice shot at. In 1681 he was 
.Ordered to demand the release of Morton from 
James VI.; but the hatreds of the English 
stall continued, and the ambassador had to 
flee for his life. Cautious,, twstworthy, and 
deeply skilled in ScotdvpioHtics, Randolph 
•obtained the confidence of thUiUaoen and the 
.go^wiU of Cecil, who wipte .of him, “ HMb 
worth more than I. fear .pur .time will well 
consider.” , 

Buruhlfy Papers; Burro, Hist, of Scotland; 

• Froude, Hist of Eng, | 

SaagOOttfl^e capital of Bhrmah, was oc- 
cupied by the ^teiglish in p24, during the first 
Burmese war. In the sirond^urmese war, 
undertaken on* aecount ^ tht oppression of 
.British at Ran^n,^^ town was^ 


taken by storm by the Eelflish 
Gen^ Gh>dwi]i, AprilU, 1862. .. At thOconv 
clurion of the rovince of in . 

eluding Rangoon, was acroxed to Britishlhiaia.* , 
Situated at mouth of the Irrawaddy, it k v 
an extremely favourable situation fdir. trade, 
and has become one of the most impOrtanl 
commercial cities of Britirii India% . 

'V 

ltap(0, A, is a tendtorial diviaioD of SosseXi 
Sussex is divided into six rapes, which again 
are subdivided into hundreds. It is no more 
than a geographical term, and dijOEors from 
the lathe of Kent in that the judicial organisa- 
tion is retained by the hundred Ihe rape 
may possibly x-epresent the shires into which 
Sussex was divided while it was yet an . 
independent kingdom. The original meaning 
is apparently “ share.” 

IBapparees, were bands of Irish led by 
dispossess^ proprietors who refused to submit 
to the Cromwellian transplantation to Con- 
naught, and carried on a guerilla warfare 
against the new English possessors. At first 
known as Tories, they came later to be called 
liappareos, which Burnet, writing in 1690, 
calls “a new name.” But the names Tory 
and Rapparoe came to mean in Ireland only 
oi’dinary felons at large. Theii* numbci's 
were immensely exaggerated: thus in 1707 
“there were but six Tories in the county Tip- 
perary, and four in the county of Cork.” 

Batcliffe, Rich aud, was a confidential 
friend of Richard HI. To his advice it 
was largely due that Richard abandoned 
the plan of marrying bis niece Elizabeth 
(I486). 

Bates are direct taxe^ levied for specified 
local puxposes by local authorities. All are 
now bas^ on the Poor-law valuation of the 
annual value of each separate piece of seal 
property in a given district, whicn is periodic- 
ally revised by an assessment committee, from 
whose decisions there may be an app^ to 
tho Courts. The rates thus fall only on 
occupiers. Many examples of local rates 
are found before the sixteenth century 
in England. But the payment was often 
apportioned according to the estimated total 
income of each payer, so that personal pro- 
perty, capital {e.ff., stock-in-trade), and real 
property wherever situate were rated. (For 
examples, see Cannan, History of Local Hates 
in England,) The Poor Rate under tho statute 
of 1601 [Pqou Law] was so assessed in some 
I places even in the 19th century. But such a 
i system is practicable only in a small com- 
I munity. As wealth increased and became 
i more varied, only real proasrty and its 
occupiers could oe reached ^ny the rating 
authorities, and judicial decisions and Acts of 
Farhaipent eventually confined xatW, to oc- 
cupiers alone. All rates axe now levim under 
^’statu|ory authority. Our rating system 
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.c(H9|l(foau8hr illui^tes the Blow and uneatial 
gipow^ a&d uivoived character of our modem 
a^vteid o| loc^ govemfh^ent.. Only an 

4a«iihcatiphi8 pwble, hut the following 
may i)e'.8iigge8ted:-^l. Farochial FaUSf or 
ittt^ asabi^t^ with the parochial syste 
'The Wmt Hate,^** for the relief of the poor aM 
other pdkpcises,” ^llected by the overseers 
according to the^** precept” of the Board of 
Guardmna of each Poor Law Union. This 
arriuigment dates from 18S4. (b) Church 
rates (q.v.) generally have not been recover- 
able at law since 1868, but arc still so re- 
coverable in some parish^ under local Acts. 

Parishes were formerly grouped into 
^^iitgbway parishes,” which levied rates for 
•the maintenance of the roads (with many 
exceptions). The highway authority outside 
boroughs or urban districts is now the rural 
disiriA council, {d) The so-called Adop- 
tive Acts” enable specified local authorities 
to levy rates for the maintenance of baths 
and wash houses and free libraries, for burials, 
lighting and watching, and certain public im- 
provements. Where a pariah is not superseded 
by a borough or an urban district council, it 
is such an authority. Burial rates, however, 
are levied by a burial board appointed by the 
local authority ; but the logislation on burials 
is verj’ confused, 2, Borough Bates arc levied 
by the corporation of a borough under the 
Municipal Corporations Act (1834) to make 
up any deficiency in the borough revenues, 
wnich are partly derived from its own 
property. It has generally statutory autho- 
rity to levy an improvomonts rate, or a rate 
to meet the interest on loans, and often to 
maintain a police force. It is also a local 
authority under the “Adoptive Acts” [see 
above). 3. District Council Bates: Before 
the Local Government Act (1894), rates for 
sanitary purposes were leviable under various 
Public Health Acts, and rates for improve- 
ments, paving, lighting, etc., in “ urban 
districts” under Local Boards or Improve- 
ment Commissioners. The sanitary autho- 
rity was the Board of Guardians m rural, 
the Local Board or Improvement Commis- 
sioners in urban districts, or in a borough 
the Corporation. Under the Act of 1894, 
the Bural District Council is the sanitary 
authority in rural districts ; while Urbim 
District Councils replace local boards and 
commissioners. Urb^ District Councils aro 
also authorities under the Adoptive Acts. 4. 
County Bates^ made by the County Council, are 
collected by the overseers^, 

orBavanseir.near Spurn 
Head in Yorkshire, was in earfy times the 
most considergMe port on the Humber. In 
1298 the privilBB of the burgesses of Haven- 
spur were con&med, and in 1305 it was 
repj[eseiite4 in Parliament, The. enoroaoh- 
ments the sea finally submerged it by the 
of the I0th ee&tw. The process of 
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erosi^ had begun wh^ Hemry Bplingbroke— 
afterwards Henry lY.— landflMiere at Havm- 
spur in 1399, on his arrival to make war^ 
Hichard II. Here, too, Edward 1 V. lanttd in 
1471, a little previous to the Battle of Barnet 

Saymond, Michel, was a French ad- 
venturer, who entered the service of Nizam 
Ali in 1785, and soon organised a force 
of 15,000 disciplined troops, officered by 124 
Europeans, chiefly French. In the war be- 
tween Nizam Ali and the Poishwa ix|. 1795, 
these forces fought well, and they would have 
become formidable to the English but for 
the death of Rajmiond in 1798. The Marquis 
Wellesley, on landing as Governor- General, 
demanded the dismissal of 'the French con- 
tingent, to which the Nizam eonsontod in tho 
treaty of Sept. 1, 1798, No adventurer in 
India ever stood higher than Raymond did. 
His death, as the crisis to which he might 
have been equal was approaching, was the 
last drop in tho cup of ill-fortune which at- 
tended French enterprises in India. 

Mallesou, Final French Struggle* in India; 

Owen, Selection of Welle8ley*8 Despatches, 165. 

Beading, the chief town of Berkshire, 
mentioned first in 871 when Etholred and his 
son Alfred were there defeated by the Danes, 
though the victory of Ashdown near the town 
was afterwards won. The town was impor- 
tant as defending the frontier of Wessex 
against Mercia, since Wessex had been de- 
prived of the lands north of the Thames. 
Under Ethelred the Unready in 1006 the 
town was reached by tho Danes and burnt. 
Hero Henry I. founded a great monastery in 
which he himself was afterwards buried. “ It 
was not unfit,” says Professor Freeman, “ that 
tho victor of Tenchebrai should sleep on a spot 
all whose associations were purely English, a 
spot which ha^ w^on its earlier placo in history 
as the scene of some of the greatest exploits 
of Alfred.” It was frequently favour^ by 
the royal presence, and several ^rliamento 
were held here by Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

** Rebecca Rioters was the name 
given to lawless bands of Welshmen who in 
1843 gave violent expression to the popular 
dislike of turnpike-gates. The rioters were 
dressed in women's clothes, and, in allusion to 
I Isaac's bride (Gen. xxiv. 60), the leader 
and his followers were known as “ Hebec^ 

I and her daughters.” 

RebeUion, The Gueat. The straggle 
between the monarchy and the Parliament 
which led to the Great BeboUion began with 
'‘the accession of the House of Stuart to the 
'English throne. James I. and Charles I. in- 
herited tho Tudor dictatorship, but the autho- 
rity which Henry VIII. and Elizabeth had 
exercised in harmony with the feelings of the 
nation, they endea.voured to use for unpopular 
purposes. The Commons, who had grown 
strong and ridi dtoing the 8ixteeD{|^^tuxy, 
‘-r- 


-woke to a cgiy^usnefli «of their Btrength, 
and^ headed tbPIppofiition to 'the crown, as 
tfie i]|^ns had done in the thirteenth. Whilst 
Jamc^I. formulated a dogmatic theory of 
the sovereign power, and strove to realise it, 
the Commons revived the constitutional 
claims of the fourteenth and fifteenth eentu* 
ries. The Petition of Pight in 1628 was an 
attempt to limit the king’s powers, and secure 
the Bubiect’s rights, but there was no impar- 


tial authority to interpret the moaning of the 
contract and the Commons claimed by vii*tue 
of it much that Charles had not meant to 
concede. Por eleven years the king governed 
through the Privy Council without calling a 
Parliament. The ** judgment on Hampden’s 
case in June, 1637) definitely settled the quos- 
tion of taxation in the king’s favour. But at 
this very time the king's ecclesiastical policy 
had called forth in Gotland an opposition 
which obliged him, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to suppress it by arms, to have 
recourse once more to an English Parliament. 
'The Short Parliament, which met in April, 
1640, instead of supporting the king in the 
war, defiianded the abolition of ship money 
and the tijpees levied for the support of the 
army, and was about to petition in favour of 
the ^ots, when it was dissolved. The ill 
success of the second Scotch war, and the 
invasion of England, obliged Charles again 
to call a^ Parliament, known afterwaias as 
the Long Parliament, on Nov. 3, jid4J. 
On the 11th the impeachment of Strafford 
was moved by Pym, that of Laud followed 
a little later, and other loading officials 
lied abroad. Ship money was declared illegal, 
and luiijiago and poundage were no lonj^er 
to be levied without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. ’Kio Star Chamber, the Court of 
Hign Commission, and other extraordinary 
jurisdictions wore abolished. The IViennial 
Bill bound the king to summon a Parliament 
every three years, and he was obliged to 
consent to an Act prohibiting him from dis- 
solving the existing Parliament. Hitherto the 
Commons had been united, but the question 
of Cffiurch reform caused a division in their 
ranks. One party wished ^ abolish tho 
"flbishopB altogether, the other merely to limit 
V .^ir powers. Thus the king was enabled to 
j^her round him a party which gave him 
their support on the further questions which 
rose out of this disagreement. In the Grand 
Remonstrance the Parliamentary leaders 
appealed to the people, setting forth tho 
king’s xnisgovemment in the past, and tkw’ 
poUtical and ecclesiastieal reforms they 
demanded for the future. Ihe Irish rebellion, 
which broke out in Oct.| 1641, raised the 
question Whether the kin# could be trusted 
with an ar^. In Engkim war began in the 
autumn. The king set i# hii standard at 
Nottingham on Aug. 22, On the king^'s 
side were the noith md w^ojj^Bngl^d ; in 
Walesanl^^wa^, and found ^ 


his sfronmt adherents, wl^ the 'south and 
east, and tne manuhictuTi]^ oistricts especially, 
took the side ol the PfijHaine&t The ^ttle 
, of Edgehill (Oct. 23) him no decisive results, 
and a second battle at Brantford (Nov. 12) 
wqs equally fruitless. In the campaign ox 
1643 the advantage was decidedly oh the 
king’s side. In the springva^d the summer a 
Cornish army conquered tKs west, and the 
Marquis of Newcastle recovered Yorkshire, 
llie fate of tho Tarliamehtaty* cause seemed 
to depend on the** question whether Gloucestei 
and Hull would hold out. But the Earl o! 
Essex relieved Glooicester, and defeated at 
Newbury the king’s attempt to intercept his 
march 'back to London, whilst three weeks 
later Newcastle was forced to raise the siege 
of Hull. In one part of tho countr}’', however, 
in the ea^tom counties, the Parliamqptary 
cause had not only held its own, but gained 
ground, and an army had been formed there, 
headed by the Earl of Manchester, but 
inspired by Cromwell (q.v.), which exercised a 
decisive influence on the next campaign. Both 
king and Parliament sought aid outside 
England. Tho king concluded a truce with 
the rebels, and brought over ^oops from 
Ireland. The Parliament made an alliance 
with the Scots, confirmed by the Solemn 
League and Covenant, which procured them 
tho assistance of a Scotch army, hut bound 
thorn to endeavour to bring the three king- 
doms to religious uniformity, and to reform 
the English Church ** according to tho "Word 
of God, and the example of tho best reformed 
Churches.” The Westminster Assembly, which 
had in July, 1643, conmicnccd the delibera- 
tions ending two years later in the OBtablish. 
ment of Presbyterianism in England, was now 
joined by Scotch divines, and Scotch repre- 
tatives entered the committee which directed 
tho war. A Scotch army, under jthe Earl of 
Leven, crossed tho border, join^ the troops 
of Fairfax and Manchester, and laid siege to 
York. Rupert relieved York, but offered 
battle under its walls, and the victor)^ of 
Marston Moor (July 2, 1644) was followed by 
the conquest of all England north of the 
Trent. In tho west and south the king was 
more fortunate. He defeated Waller at Cro- 
predy Bridge ^^June 29),* and shut up Essex in 
ilornwall, where the latter’s foot were obliged 
to siirrendor (Sept., 1644). But the advance 
of the Royalists on London was put a stop 
to by the second battle of Newbury (Oct^ 27, 
1644). Whilst the fruitless negotiations of 
Uxbridge wore going on, tho Parliament, 
urged by Cromwell, resolved to adopt a new 
system of carrying on the war. 'By the Self- 
denying Ordinance the members of Parlia- 
ment who held commrads ha^b resign them, 
and b V a second ordinance flirarmy was re- 
modelled, reduced to 21,000 me^ and j^laced 
^ under the command of Sir Thomal ImrfsaLi 
was allowed to rotain the services of 
^roqijrell, became hiii^tttexiant-generaL 
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W«ll ^2| di^d^iied, imd ^eli ^id, 
it^ ranks full of men who had the fear of 
God before th^ e|i8, axid made some oon- 
sciekice of what they did,” the ‘‘New Mo^l ” ; 

M the face of the war. Fairfax took 
I on May 1, 1645, and on June 14th 
Charles was doMtod at Naseby with the loss 
of hall his arm^. One after another the 
king*B fortresses m the west were conquered. 
Winter alone stopped the progress of Fair- 
' hax.; but in March, 1646, the king’s last army 
laid down its arms, and his mst fortress, 
Baglan Castle, surrendered in August. Charles 
himself took refuge in the Scotch camp at 
Newark at the beginning of May. In the 
negotiations*^ which followed, the Parliament’s 
• chief demands were the control of the militia 
and the establishment of Presbyterianism in 
England. The king delayed giving a definite 
answer as long as possible, but finally offered 
t<r concede the militia for ten years, and the 
establishment of Presbyterianism for throe. 
The Scots at last, weary of his delays, surren- 
deredhim to the Parliament, receiving in return 
compensation for their expenses in the war 
(Jan. 30, 1647). The Presbyterian leaders were 
as aiurious to impose uniformity, and as hostile 
to liberty of conscience and diversity of 
worship, as Laud himself. The army, on the 
other hand, had fought for religious as well 
as for ciril liberty, and were resolved to 
secure it. They Ixjlioved also that “ God’s 
Providence ” had “ cast the trust of religion 
and the kingdom upon them as conquerors.” 
They had also a special grievance as soldiers 
in the proposal to disband them without 
payment of their arrears, so they did not 
scruple when their demands were refused 
to seize the king’s person (June 4, 1647), 
march on London, o.\pel eleven of tho Presby- 
terian loaders from Parliament (Aug. 7), and 
treat directly with the king themselves. The 
king still continued his attempt to play off 
one .party against the other, and refus^ to 
accept the tenns of the soldiers. Ho escaped 
from the hands of the army (Nov. 11), and 
took refuge in the Isle of Wight, where, whilst 
publicly negotiating with the Parliament, ho 
privately concluded a treaty with the Scots, 
promising in return for his restoration to 
establish Presbyterianism for three years, and 
suppress all dissident sects. Parliament 
replied to his rejection of tho Four Bills, in 
which they had embodied their demands, by a 
vote that no more addresses should be made to 
the king (Jan. 3, 1648), and a meeting of the 
officers of the aimy^ecided that it was their 
duty so soon as the expected war was over to 
call “ Charles Stuart, that man of blood,” to 
account for the blood he had shed, and the 
mischi^ he MLdone.^In April the second 
,Civil War br^P out. Fairfax defeated the 
Kentish Royaljlsts, shut up the main Wy of 
the insurgem at Colchester, and (darv^ taem 
into Kunrmider (Aug. 28). Cromwell, after 
ptdting down the insurrecti^^^in 
Hist.-*33 
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attacked and destioybdthep^ti^ army under 
the Duke of Hamilton in a mee days’ battle 
in Lancashire (Aug. 17, 18, 16). Mo^gwhile 
the Presbyterian majority in Parliament had 
seiz^ tho opportunity to pass a severe law 
against heresy, and reopen negotiations with 
the king (Treaty of Newport). The victorious 
armv t^ted nether king nor Parliament, but 
resolved to put a stop to the negotiations, and 
effect a settlement of the kin^om itself. The 
king was seized at Carisbrooke, and removed 
to a place of security (Dec. 1). The House 
of Commons, purified by the exclusion of 
ninety-six Presbyterian members (Dec. 6), 
and the voluntary abstention of many others, 
became the obedient instrument of the army. 
It passed a resolution to bring the king to 
justice (Doc. 13), assumed the supreme power 
^an. 4, 1649), and erected a High Court of 
Justice to try Charles (Jan. 9). The trial 
lasted from Jan. 20 to 27^ and the king was 
executed on tho 29th, but out of the hundred 
and thii*ty-five members of whom the court 
was composed only fifty-nine signed the death, 
warrant. Tho new govemment, which took 
the name of Commonwealth, consisted of a 
Council of State of forty-one persons exorcis- 
ing tho oxccutivo power, and a House of- 
Commons, which rarely numbered more than 
sixty members. [Commonwbalth ; Long 
Parliament.] 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Behellion; Carlyle, 
CromwelVe Letters and Seeches ; Mitf, Hid. 
the Long Parliament j wbitelooke, MemoriaU; 
Thurloe, State Papers; Ludlow, Memoirs} Sco- 
bell, Acte and Ordinances made in Parliament, 
2640—1666; Memoirs of Ool. Hutchinson hie 
Wife ; Bushworth, Collections ; Brodie, Const, 
Hist, of Eng., 1626 — 1660; Quizot, Oliver Crutn- 
well and the Eng, Cominonwealth ; Gardiner, Hut. 
of Eng., 1603-42, and Great Civil War, 1642-46, 
and Phe Puritan Revolution. [C. H. F.J 

!Rebellion, The Irish. [Ireland.] 
Rebellion, Cade’s. [Cade’s Kebelikon.] 

Rebellion, Wat Tyler’s. [Tyler’s 
Rebellion.] 

Record, C’ourts of, are those ” where the 
acts and judicial proceedings are enrolled in 

parchment which rolls are called tlm 

records of the coui-t, and are of such authority 
that their truth is not to be called in 
question.” (Stephen’s Commentaries.) Tbpy 
have power also to impose fine and imprison- 
ment for contempt of court. A court must 
either be a Court of Record by immemorial 
recognition or by modem creation through 
Act of Parliament. James I., by yielding to 
the Commons in tho case of Goodwin (1603)^ 
recognised that their house was a Court of 
Record. 

Record OfiB.ee. In ISOO a coihmitteo 
of tho House of Commons was appointed to 
examine into the condition of the public 
records, and In accordance with its recom- 
^mendations, a i^oyaL commission was ap- 
vpointed, wi^h renewed si^^^es, and 



till the a^ession^ol Victoria. The 
lieeoid Commici^^ publi^e4 ite Report ih 
1837, i^nd on its recommendation, by an Act 
of 183l, the guardianship bf the Records was 
conferred upon the Master of the RoUs, with 
power to appoint a deputy. Under this Act 
the documeirts hare b^n placed in the Record 
OflBce in Chancery Lane, London, and a staff 
of officials and clerks is employed in their 
reservation and arrangement. In 1856 the 
faster of the RoUs began the publication of 
the Calendars of State Papers, and in 1858 
the Chronicles and Memorials known as the 
liolls juries (q.v.). 

Recorder. Before the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1835, 159 out of the 246 
corporate towns in England had recorders or 
stewards. Most of these were nominated by 
the Common Council, sometimes, however, by 
the aldermen only, sometimes by all the bur- 
gesses. They were mostly magistrates 
within their boroughs, and quorum judges of 
the Courts of .General and Quarter Se^ions, 
and Courts of Record where those existed.’’ 
But few recorders, however, actually resided 
in the towns, and in many cases the office was 
obtained oiHy in order to facilitate the exciciso 
of political influence. By the Act of 1835 
all towns without a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions were deprived of their criminal juris- 
diction ; but ' boroughs were permitted to 
petition the crown for a sexmrate Court of 
Quarter Sessions, stating the salary they are 
ready to pay the recorder. If the petition is 
granted, the crown henceforward nominates 
the Tecoifler. He must be a barrister of at 
least five years’ standing. He holds his court 
four times a year, or more often if necessary, 
and is sole judge therein. 

Vine, English Municipaliiiet f Stephen, lUst. 
of Cii/tninal Law^ 1, cb. 4. 

Recruiters. The Royalist members who 
deserted the Parliament at Westminster after 
the outbreak of the Civil War were one by 
one “ disabled ” by the House of Commons in 
1645. Writs were moved for new elections 
in their place. More than 236 new members 
were returned, who were called by the Royalist 
j writers “Recruiters.” 

: Redan, The, was a fortress protecting the 
southern side of SebastopoL [Ciumean w ak.] 
On Sent. 6, 1855, the Ei^lish attempted to 
take it by storm, while the French attacked the 
Malakoffi The attacking party, were, how- 
ever, so diminished while crossing the open 
ground immediately in front, and there w%^' 
so much difficulty in sending for reinforce- 
ments, that the handful of who had entered 

the works were forced to retire. The evacua- 
tion of the southern side of Sebastopol during 
the night made a further ii|^tack unnecessary, 

Redoliffe, STIUTrOB4t>E, VXSCOVKT, K.G. 
(5. Nov. 4, 1786; d, Aug. |4, 1^0), diplomat- 
ist, was the son of a Loud^ in^hant named 

'v m - 


Chnnii^t and oousln Canning. In 

1813 ho nogotiMie^ ^ Ti^ty of Bumrsst, 
and, after holding several^iplomatio appomt* 
ments, was sent to St. Pet^burg in 1824 with 
a special object, when he so aroused the hos» 
tility of theGrandDukeNicholagthat when the 
latter became Cm he refused to receive him as 
British ambassador (1833). In 1825 he went 
as ambassador to Constantinople to support 
the cause of the Greeks, but his mission was 
unsuccessful, and after the battle of Navarino 
diplomatic relations were broken off. He re- 
turned to Constantinople in 1841, and for 
seventeen years was the supreme director of 
Turkiidi policy, positively causing the Sultan 
Abd-el-Medjid to tremble before»him.: His 
neat aims were to stave off the ruin of 
Turkey bv internal reforms, and to exclude 
all other foreign influence, especially that of 
the Czar Niches, tigainst whom he cherished 
a personal hatred as frank as it w'as bitter. 
In the diplomacy which led up to and accom- 
panied the Crimean War he displayed ability 
of the highest order. 

Redeswiro, The Raid of (1575), was 
a disturbance on the borders arising from a 
dispute between Forster, the English warden, 
ana Carmichael, the Scotch warden, of the 
marches. The English were defeated, their 
warden and the Earl of Bedford being taken 
prisonera. The affair nearly led to a rupture 
with the English court. 

Red River Expedition, The. In 
1869 the Red River Settlement, in North 
America, which had been in the territories of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, was transferred 
to the new Dominion of Canada. Some of 
the settlers, however, refused to acknowledge 
the transfer. On Nov. 24 the rebels, under 
Louis Riel, took possession of Fort Garry, 
and resisted by force an attempt of Major 
Boulton to get possession of the place. One 
of Boulton’s followers, named Scott, ^ was 
seized and shot. An expedition, consisting 
of about 350 British troops and a number 
of Canadian militia, under the command of 
Colonel (afterguards Lord) Wolseley, was sent 
against them. After a three months’ journey 
in boats across the lakes and rivers, it reached 
Foi-t Garry (Aug, 23, 1870). The rebels sur- 
rendered without resistance. The territory 
became a province of the Dominion (Mani- 
toba). Kiel headed a rebellion of the half- 
breeds of the N.W. provinces in 1885, t and 
was convicted of high treason and hang^. 

Red Sea Expedition, The. In 1800, 
the Marquess Wellesley oespatched 4,000 
Europeans and 5,000 sepoys, under General 
Baird, to co-operate with the forces undor 
Abercromby in the elpulsim|||f the French 
from Egypt. The expeditidr proceeded up 
the R# 8^ to Cosseir ; thence th^ mardied 
120 mUes ov^ the desert to the Nile, fbached 
Cairo Aug. 10, and encamped on the shorn 
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.of this Meditemnean on the 27th. Before, 
however, the Indian oo|atingent could be 
brought into action, the.report of its approach, 
and the energy of General Hutching who 
succeeded to me command on the d.6ath of 
.8ir Halph Abercromby, induced the French 
general to capitulate. 

Wellesley, Vupatchti ; Alison, Hist. of Europe, 

Sadnctioilf Actiok of, is a process of 
.Scotch law by which a settlement wrongly 
made is questioned. Acting upon this analogy, 
the Scotch Government in 1628 drew up “ a 
summons or initial writ of an Action of Re- 
duction against all copyholders of ecclesias- 
tical property,” declaring the king’s right to 
all kirkwds. Charles’s object was to restore 
to the Scotch church part of the lands of which 
it had been deprived at the Reformation. 

Sedwald, Kino of East Anglia («. circ, 
•599), became a Chiietian probably owing to 
the pressure of his overlord, Ethelbert of 
Kent. Returning home from Kent, where he 
had received baptism, ho was “ led astray by 
his wife and ceitain perverse teachers, so that, 
like the ancient Samaritans, he seemed at the 
same time to serv^ Christ and the gods whom 
he had served before ; and in the same temide 
be had an altar to sacrifice to Christ, and 
another small one to offer victims to devils ” 
(Bede). But it would appear from Bede that 
even while Ethelbert was living, his place as 
overlord in Central Britain had been taken 
by Redwald. So that it is probable a war t 
had arisen between Ethelbert and Redwald 
from this religious compromise, and had 
ended in Ethelbert’s defeat. “If middle 
Biitain threw off the supremacy of Kent, its 
states none the less remained a political 
;Hggregate; and their fresh union under the 
King of Eastern Anglia was only a prelude 
•to their final and lasting union under tho 
lordship of Mercia” (Green). In 017 Edwin 
of Northumbria took refuge at his court from 
Ethelfrith, and in the same year Redwald 
attacked and defeated Ethelfrith on tho Idle 
— “ the first combat between tho great powei-s 
which had now grouped the English ptoples 
about then^.” But Redwald died soon after, 

. and the East Angli|n power seems to have 
broken up under his son, Eorpwald. Bede, 
ai. 6, after describing Ethelhert’s overlord- 
ship (mperium), says that Redw'ald was the 
fourth king who gained a power of this kind 
>(impenum hi^jusmodi). In the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle Redwald is placed fourth on the list 
of Brotwaldas. 

Besides Bede and the Anylo^Saxon Chron,, see 

Green, Making of England. 

Seeve ge?r/a, a name applied to 

many classes officials, especially to those 
charged with tKe management of terri- 
torial division ; as the so-called lAws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor say, “ est multiplex nomen ; 
grove enim dicitur de 8cira,.d6 wapentd^,. 

I* , ■ • •*- 


de hundredis, de burgis, de villis.” [Of theso 
the most important was the shire-reeve, for 
Irhioh see SHBEiFy.] Besides the sheriff, t|ie 
followi^ig uses of the term are to bo noted : — 
(heah-gerela) mentioned in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chi'onicUi, s. a. 778, 780, 1001, and 
1002. JPort-roeve (port-gerefa), boroitgh-reece 
(burh-^refa), and wic-gerefa also frequently 
occur, in the sense of the chief officer of a 
town, who presided over its courts, &c. The 
first title was only used in tmding towns 
(not necessarily ports), and was home by 
the presiding officers of seveinl of the smaller 
towns until recent times. Tun-gerefa is the 
usual term for the headman of a township. 
He was probably chosen by the inhabitants 
in free townships, but would be nominated by 
the lord in dependent townships. He appeared 
with the four best men in the hundred court, 
and in dependent townships was legally 
responsible for his lord’s men. The position 
of the manor-reeve (the representative of the 
earlier tun-gerefa) in the thirioenth century 
is clearly described in Fleta. Ho was to be a 
good husbandman chosen by the villati^ and 
was responsible for the cultivation of tho land, 
having especially to watch over the ploughs, 
and see that due service was rendered. A kind 
of co-ordinate authority was apparently exer- 
cised by the lord’s bailiff, and both alike wore 
subject to the seneschal or steward, who often 
sux^ervised several manors. The term hundred- 
reeve nowhere appears. But a reeve is men- 
tioned as holding the court of tho hundred in 
tho laws of Edward the Elder and Ethelred, 
and it is jM^ssible that there wore two officers 
ill the hundred, the reeve, representing the 
king’s interests, becoming, after the Conquest, 
the bailiff of the hundred, and the humh’eds- 
ealdor rei)resenting the freemen, 

Schmid, (iesetze der AngeUachsen, and Kemble, 
Saxons t ii., Bk. ii., oh. vii., disensB all the usee 
of the term. See also Stubbn, Con«^ Hist, i., 
§39, 4.5 ; and for the Hi^h-Eeeve. Green, Con- 
quest of Eng., especially cU. x. [ W. J. A.] 

Reformation, The. The process which 
ended in the sepamto organisation of tho 
English Church was due to three principaJi,. 
causes: (1) dissatisfaction with the practicjEiJt: 
operation of the xiapal headship ; (2) a desire' 
to refoim tho clergy, iind render the Church 
more useful ; (3) a conviction that tho syateffi 
of tho mediieval Church had in many ways 
deviated from the teaching of Christ and the 
apostles, and from primitive custom. The 
first of theso causes showed itself in England 
in the reign of Henry III,, and gmdualiy 
led to legislative acts by which England 
endeavoured to protect itself from undue 
interference on the part of the pop0; 

, Statutes of Provisors , wad Prwmuniip se- 
cured England against the heavy exactions 
by which the jpftpacy during the Great Schism 
oppressed Ohnstendom* [PAFA(;Yi] In the 
reforming coqnbits of the fifte^g^ century^ 
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which laboured in vain, England did not take 
a prominent part, because it already had the 
means of keeping in check the claims of the 
papacy. It was, however, an Englishman 
who wcBt gathered together and expressed the 
dissatisfaction of Europe. John Wyolif^e began 
his career by maintaming the independence 
of the State from hierarchical interference. 
To this he added a longing after ^eater 
simplicity and spirituality of life. He sent 
forth preachers among tne people. He de- 
nounced the worldliness of the papacy as anti- 
Christian. He undertook the noble task of 
translating the Bible into English. He wrote 
numerous tracts to stir up the people to greater 
earnestness in reh^on. He asserted the exist- 
ence of a true spiritual Church founded on 
faith in Christ, and depending for its rule in 
the law of the Gospel. Moreover, as a, means 
of reducing the organisation of the Churcli to 
greater purity, ho attacked the central point 
of sacerdotalism — ^the material conception of 
transubstantiation in the sacrament of the 
altar. Ho did not deny the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist ; he denied only th6 
change of substance in the elements after 
consecrati8h. Thus Wycliffe united in his 
teaching the three principles which brought 
about the Reformation—a strong sense of 
national patriotism, a deep desire for greater 
spirituality of life, and an acute criticism of the 
doctrines on which the existing system of the 
Church was founded. Wycliffe’s teaching drew 
upon him ecclesiastical condemnation. His 
opinions spread in Bohemia, and gave birth to 
the rising of the Hussites. In EngLijid his 
followers, the Lollards, were unfortunately 
associated with political risings, and were 
suppressed. Still Wyclide’s translation of the 
Bible, and many of his writings were pkssed 
from hand to nand, and bodies of “ Biblo- 
men” scattered here and there throughout 
the land prepared the way for more decided 
efforts. [Wycliffe.] 

The end of the Wars of the Roses saw 
a great change in the social condition of 
England. The ideas of the Middle Ages were 
languishing. The Feudal System had pme- 
tically passed a wav. While the nobles were 
fighting, the middle class had grown more 
pro8pei*ous. A narrow but practical spirit 
prevailed, which looked enviously on the 
wealth of the Church, which was unaffected 
by its sentiment, and which in a dim way 
wished to see it made more useful. As 
the new learning made its way in England 
men like More dreamed dt a new organisatfRh 
of society, and Colet bestirred himself in the 
cause of a broader system^' of education. The 
Church itself was vexati<to to the people by 
Hie wide extension of it# inquisitorial courts 
of spiritual discipline, we rabble of useless 
and lazy priests exeit# tfii contempt of 
thinking men. There |%aa !axnall hope of 

reform from within ; for *'*'* '^ ‘*'***^* * 

the Chu^ depended 


tho^^jorganisatioa of 
and the 



secularised papacy of the sixte^tH cen** 
turv was powerless • to initiate reforms. 
Politically the EngUHi Church, through fear 
of the Lollards, 1 m relied for hrip on the 
crown, and had trusted to the balancq of 
parties. The overthrow of the baronage by 
the Wars of the Roses left the crown 
practically supreme, as the people were 
toe much engrossed in business to care for 
anything save a strong and peaceful govern- 
ment. 

The desire for some reform in the Church 
was felt by Wolsey, who obtained from the 
po^e permission to suppress thirty monas- 
teries, and devote their revenues to educa- 
tional foundations at Oxford and Ipswich. 
Perhaps Wolsey *s schemes for internal reform 
would have progressed further, if a crisis in 
the relations between Church and State had 
not been brought about by the self-will of 
Henry VIII. Henry Vltl., fascinated by 
Anne Boleyn, was resolved on a divorce from 
his wife Catherine. He had married Catherine, 
his brother’s widow, by virtue of a papal 
dispensation; he needed the papal consent 
for a divorce. The papacy was the source of 
ecclesiastical law, the supreme judge, with 
equitable powers in cases of grievance. So 
long as Henry VIII. expected to obtain his 
divorce ho was content to wait. But when 
Wolsey ’s plans failed, and Pope Clement 
VII. showed that he dared not gratify the 
English king at tho expense of offending the 
Emperor, Henry VIII. resolved to give the 
j)opo a sample of his spirit. Tho powerful 
minister Wolsey was declared subject to the 
penalties of the Statute of Praemunire, be- 
cause he had exercised legatine powers with- 
out the king’s consent. Ho fell, and no voice 
was raised in his favour (1529). Henry VIII. 
appealed from tho pope to the learning of 
Christendom, and proceeded to gather the 
opinions of the universities on the legality of 
his maixiage, and the propriety of his divorce. 
Further, to terrify the pope by a display of 
his power, he involved all tho clergy of tho 
realm under the penalties of Praemunire, 
because they had recognised Wolsey’s lega- 
tine authority. Tho Convocation of 1631 was 
compelled to sue for the king’s pardon, and 
grant him a largo suh^dy by way of a fine. 
Moreover, tho king demanded that he should 
be called in tho preamble of the Bill granting 
tho subsidy, “sole protector, and supreme* 
head of tho Church and clergy of England,’” 
With difliciilty Archbishop Warham modified 
the teiTO “supreme head” by the Hmitatiqn 
“ as far as the law of Christ allows.” In the 
Parliament of 1532 the pope was still further 
threatened by an Act forbidding the payment 
of annates to Rome. 'The clergy were terrified 
by tho presentation by the Coinmons of a long 
petiti|^!*concemi^ ecolesiastfejal grievances. 
It was clear that Henry VIII. was iff a posi- 
tion to do what hb would. The Odmmons, as 
representing the middle <das8, were on his 
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aide^ because they had many practical 
mevances which they hoped to see r^ressed. 
The clergy had no strong hold on the people, 
and had little organisauon amongst them- 
eelves. They were helpless before the king, 
and the pope was unaole to give them any 
aiiGCOur. What is known as ^^the submis- 
sion of the clergy” was simply the practical 
recognition of this fact. Convocation in 1532* 
” submitted themselves humbly to his high- 
ness,” and undertook thenceforth to pro- 
mulgate no ordinance which had not received 
the royal appibval, and to submit the provincial 
constitutions then in force to revision by a 
committee of sixteen laymen and sixt^n 
clergy appointed by the king. In 1533 the 
« new Archbishop, Cranmer, took cognisance of 
the question of the king's divorce, and pro- 
nounced his marriage invalid from the first. 
As the pope had pronounced in favour of its 
validity, this was a decided assertion of the 
Act passed in 1532 that appeals in such cases 
as had hitherto been pursued in the Court of 
£om6 should thenceforth bo had within the 
realm. Henry VIII.’s marriage with Anno 
Boloyn announced his breach not only with 
the papacy but with the public opinion of 
Europe. Ho had advanced step by step till 
there was no return possible. The Parliament 
of 1534 passed Acts confirming the submission 
of the clergy to the jurisdiction of the crown, 
forbidding the payment of annates and all 
other dues to the pope, establishing the king 
as supreme head of the Church, with authority 
%o reform all abuses, and conferring on him 
all payments that previously were made to 
the pope. All that was implied in the papal 
headship over the Church was now swept 
away from England. The secular privileges 
of the pope were confeired upon the crown. 
The cWch, whose machinery had already 
been broken down by paiml encroachments, 
was left without any power to repair that 
machinery. Its legislative power was subject 
to the royal assent, its courts were left un- 
reformod, and appeals were to be heard and 
decided in some court approved by the 
crown. 

Honry VIII. had overturned the papal 
headship, and was no doubt aided in so doing 
by the example of thftse German states where 
the ideas of Luther had prevailed. But 
Henry himself wsw opposed to Luther’s 
teaching, and had no sympathy with the 
cause of doctrinal reform. He wished the 
Church to remain as it had been, save that 
the rights of the^ pope were transferred to 
the crown. Even Cranmer, though he had 
broken the rule of clerical celibacy, did not 
m^itate any groat change. But in Oxford 
and Cambridge especially men turned their 
^ attention to German theology. At the end of 
1534 Convocation petitioned theigldng to 
decree a trandation of the Bible intb Engli^, 
a work which was not allowed till 1537. The 
visitatorial power of the crown, vested in the 


hands of Cromwell as Vicar-general, was not 
allowed to slumber. The visitation of the 
smaller monasteries led to an Act in 1535 
giving to the croym all religious houses below 
the annual value of £200. In 1539 the sup- 
pression of the greater monasteries followed, 
iho centres oi the reactiohary and papal 
party were abolished. The wealth and social 
importance of the Church was greatly 
diminished. The political power of the 
Church in the House of Loras was reduced. 
Those who were accused, with some reason, 
of making the ecclesiastical profession a 
cloak for idleness were dispersed. 

Those changes were not made, without pro- 
foundly affecting English society. The bulk 
of the lower classes wore attached to tho 
old state of things, and suffered from the 
abolition of the monasteries. The number of 
those who were influenced by the teachings 
of Luther increased in activity. The middle 
class alone was satisfied, and Henry VIII. 
took care to satisfy them in his meashros. To 
define tho position of the English Church, 
Ten Articles “to stablish Christian quiet- 
ness” were put forward by the southern 
Convocation in 1536, which asserted as ‘^laud- 
able ceremonies” the chief uses of tho old 
Church. In 1537 was issued tho Bishop* s 
liookf or Institution of a Christen Man, which 
discarded the papal monarchy, but otherwise 
maintained tho existing system. Free dis- 
cussion of dogmatic questions was not ac- 
cording to Henry VlII.’s views. He valued 
his reputation for orthodoxy, and in 1539 
tho Articles inflicted the punishment 
of death on all who should call in question 
the chief dogmas and practices of the medifovcl 
Church. So long as Henry VITI, lived no 
further changes were made m the position of 
the Church of England. His strong hand 
kept contending parties from struggling, and 
his strong will impressed itself on the nation. 

With the accession of Edward VI. long 
pent-up antagonisms made themselves felt. 
One party, headed by Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, was contented with tho abolition 
of tho papal headship, and was opposed to 
further change. Tho reforming party was 
divided into tliree c^hief bodies — one consisted/ 
of revolutionary sectaries, whose wild talk 
had already created alarm ; another body oi , . 
advanced reformers had absorbed much, of 
the theology of tho Swiss teacher Zwingli, 
and regarded the sacraments as external 
symbols ; the more moderate reformers, 
headed by Cranmer, leaned to the teaching 
of Luther and Moknehthon ; they were willing 
to reform superstitious errors, but they held 
bv tho sacraments and the system of the 
Church. This kst party succeeded in getting 
matters into their hands, and expressed their 
views in the first prayer-book of Edward VI., 
and in the Book of the Momities, Tho prayer- 
book provided, a uniform use for the service 
of the English Chur(^; the ^yi^ilies pro- 
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Tided lor the restoration of preaching as a 
means of teaching the people ; the Bime was 
already translated, The practical character 
of the English ChuToh was thus emphasised. 
It aimed at meeting w national n^s^ and 
appealed to the natioxial intelligence. But 
the first Prayer-book did not s^isfy the more 
ardent reformers, whose numbers were rein- 
foraed by a large influx of foreign teachers 
driven by religious persecution from the Con- 
tinent. Under their influence Cranmor’s 
views developed, and in 1552 a second Prayer- 
book was issued, which simplified vestments, 
omitted some usages which were deemed 
supbrstitious, and re-modelled the Communion 
Service that it might be more acceptable to 
the followers of ZwingU and Calvin. The 
formularies of the Church were also set forth 
in Forty-two Articles, which in the main 
followed the ideas of the Saxon reformers, 
while retaining much of the conservatism 
whiph especially marked the beginnings of 
the English movement. No sooner had this 
been done than the accession of Mary pro- 
duced a reaction, which the bulk of the 
people regarded with indifference. The 
progress or the Reformation under Edward 
Vl. had been too rapid. It had been accom- 
panied by many outrages on the opinions of 
those who held by the old forms. It showed 
little tondomess or consideration for others, 
and was endured rather than welcomed. 

Under Mary, Gardiner and his party pre- 
pared to return to a recognition of the papal 
headship. England was a^in reconciled to 
the papacy. Many of tho English roformera 
fled to the Continent ; many who remained, 
amongst them Cianmor, suffered death for 
thoir opinions. But Mary’s government was 
a failure. Her religious persecution was cartied 
on in a spirit of narrow fanaticism, which 
stirred the popular mind against her. Her 
brief reign of five years undid the ill effects 
of the excessive zeal of the reformers under 
Edward YI., and disposed men to look re^et- 
fully on tho reig^ and policy of Henry Vlll. 
Elizabeth had lived through both, and had 
conformed to Romanism i^der Mary. She 
ilHDoade no change at first, out Anne Roleyn's 
'S^ughter could not seriously contemplate a 
'Ij teconciliation with tho pitpaoy. Her first 
" Parliament in 1559 passed an Act to “ restore 
to the crown the ancient jurisdiction over 
the estate ecclesiastical and' spiritual, and 
aboli^ all forei^ jurisdictions repugnant 
to the swe.'! EUzabeth et^lained the meitn-^, 
ing of the royal supremao|r so jre-establishflCt. 
to be ** uhder God to bate the sovereignty 
and rule over all personal bora within these 
her realms of what estate, Jithet ecclesiastical 
or temporal; soever ' they so as no other 

fbrei^ potrer shall or (»^tt to have any 
superiority over them/* ^ ® tl^ 8ame> time 
heresy was , defined to be^ha^was contrary 
to the oaflbnical Scri^uxfi^ ot ^the fi^ four 
general couippilB. The Pra^-lx^k was revised 


and legalised, and uniformity of worship was 
exiforoed by an Act biddii^ all men to resort 
to their parish church. '&e greater part of 
the Marian bishops refused to take the oath of 
supremacy, and were deprived of their sees. 
Matthew Parker, the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury^ brou^t great learning and much 
moderation to the diflicult task of reorganis- 
ing the English Church upon a bakis ' which 
should be at once comprehensive and definite 
enough to form a strong institution. The 
exiles who had fled before Mary’s persecution 
returned to England, strongly imbued with 
the ideas of Calvin. The Catholic party 
resented its loss of supremacy. Elissabeth 
supported as a compromise the system which 
her father had devised. The old order and 
ceremonies of the Church were left untouched, 
while room was made for the exercisb of the 
spirit of personal religion. At first the Eliza- 
bethan system was not strong in its hold on tho 
popular mind. It was tolerated because it was 
the only means of securing peace. Soon tho 
feelingof tho mass of the people gathered round 
it, and tho events of tho reign of Elizabeth 
identified it with tho English spirit. A body 
of Calvinists, known as Puritans or Precisions, 
objected to some of its ceremonies, and to its 
episcopal organisation. They vainly strove 
to make alterations, and the “Martin Mar- 
prelate” controversy (1688) is a testimony to 
their zeal. They were strong in the House 
of Commons, and grew in strength under 
James I. and Charles I., so that the Great Re- ^ 
bellion was as much a religious as a political * 
controversy. On tho other hand, the Roman- 

Elizabeth was excommunicated in 1570, and 
Jesuit missionaries flocked into England. 
They were persecuted, and the great mass of 
the English Catholics remained loyal to their 
queen and covmtry against tho attacks of 
Hpain. Practically tho reign of Elizabeth 
saw England established as a Protestant 
country. The Church of England has in the 
main adhered to the lines then laid down, 
while Romanists and Nonconformists have 
gradually been admitted to civil and religious 
equality. 

Proude, Hist, of Etm.; Lingard, HiaK of 
Pny. ; Strype, Memrim; Dixon, Hut. of the 
Chw'ch of mg. ; Heylin, Hist, of the jtte/ornia- 
tion Foxe, Acts and Honuments ; Burnet;, Hist. 

^ the Reformation; Focock, Records of the 
'formation; Calendar of State Papers of Henry 
Vtll. and Elizabeth; the publications of the 
Parker Society; Seebohm. Oxford Reformers; 
DAubign(^, Hist, of the Reformation in the Time 
of Luther, q j 

Befonuation in Ireland. The Par- 
liament which met at Dublin in May, 1536, 
rapidly copied the measures which toe Eng- 
lish Parlu^ent had just passed. In the first 
session' king was declared supreme head 
of the Church of Ireland, and ^ven fhe firsts 
fruits; and appeals to* were abohshed. 
To the worki Fbyhmgs’ Act wwt 
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liuq^eiided, so ihAt tho EngliiA statutes needed 
onljr to be copied, anddt was not necessary to 
send drafts to Ix>ndon and back. No opposi- 
tion was offered by the laity ; but the spintual 
peers sturdily resisted the progress of the 
bills; and the proctors of the clergjr (who 
were in Ireland members of Parmment, 
though not apparently sitting with the Com- 
mons, but in a separate house) were so ener- 
getic in obstruction that the Privy Council 
^ided that they had no right to vote, and 
caused an Act to be passed in the next session 
depriving tl&m of the privilege. In 1637 
certain monasteries were suppressed, and this 
was soon followed by a general dissoluition. 
A small part of the monastic revenues w^ere 
transferred to bishoprics ; but, as in England, 
the neater portion of the land was sold at 
nominal prices to private persons. An im- 
portant part was played in these transactions 
by George Browne, the “Cranmer of Ire- 
land,” who had been Provincial of tho Austin 
Friars, and had been created Archbishop of 
Dublin in 1535. The Bidding Prayer issued by 
him in 1538 is the first document in which tho 
union of the churches of England and Ireland 
is declared. Until the accession of Edward 
VI., no chango was made in worship or belief. 
But when an attempt ulraa made by the council 
without Act of Parliament to enforce the mso 
of Edward’s Prayer Book, the Archbishop of 
Armagh and most of the bishops and clergy 
refused to obey. Only Browne and five 
bishops accepted the new liturgy. As Armagh 
was in the land of O’Neil, and beyond the 
control of tho coimcil, the primacy was tiuris- 
ferred to Dublin, and some of the vacant 
bishoprics were filled up by advanced Re- 
formers, of whom the most important was 
Bale of Ossory. Under Mary the old state 
of things was restored. Browne, tho con- 
forming bishops, and the married clergy were 
deprived. In the second year of Elizabeth, a 
carefully packed Parliament passed the Act of 
Uniformity, and copied tho contemporary 
English measures. Three bishops alone re- 
fused to conform ; hut in a large part of the 
country mass continued to he ^rformod, and 
where the new system was really introduced, 
tho dissolution of tho monasteries, which had 
in many places stjrfed the parish churches, 
left half the parishes without clergy. The 
English Church, which had been imposed by 
the English Government, and was used as a 
means of Anglicising the Irish, never laid hold 
of tho Irish people. They adhered firmly to 
the old opinions, and persecution only inten- 
sified their steadfastness. The disestablishment 
of the Irish Church in 1869 was an admission 
that the Reformation in Ireland had been a 
failure, end that the people were practically 
Roman Catholic. 
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Befbmatioli in Scotland. The Re^ 

formation waa the tot national movement 
in Scotland which originated with ^e people, 
who now came lorwai^or the tot time as a 
towA in the State. Bv the beginning of the 
fifteenth century the enuroh in Scotland had 
become very ^||ppopular. Favoured by the 
crown it had amassed riches and lands. Its 
prelates held the great offices of state, and 
were arrogant and overbearing, delightto in 
displavs of their pomp and power. This 
roused tho jealousy of the baronage. The 
burden of the tithes and church dues, and the 
greed and injustice that were exercised in 
extorting them by tho clerg}', in whom the 
spirit of avarice was dominant, woke the 
hatred of the people, who lent a willing ear 
to the reformed doctrines. These doctrines 
were imported by the fugitives, who fled over 
the Border to seek safety from the Marian 
persi^cution in England. Sympathy with 
thoir sufferings overcame the prejudice against 
their nation, '‘and roused a Aotestant re- 
action among the people, Many of the land- 
owners, inspired by a desire to get hold of the 
church lands, joined the popular movement. 
The Reformers signed the bond which pledged 
them to united support [Covenant] in 
1567. Abjuration of Panal authority and 
adoption of the English Bible and Prayer- 
book were its principles. The ** Lords of 
the Congregation,” as tho supporters of the 
bond were called, demanded of tho regent, 
Jllary of Guise, a reformation of reUgion in 
accordance with these principles. She refused, . 
and summoned thoir preachers before the 
Privy Council. This roused a tumult. Tho 
mob, excited by John Knox, rose in Perth, 
sacked the religious houses, and defaced the 
churches (1569). Their example was followed 
throughout the country. The regent em- 
ployed French soldiers to quell the insur- 
gents, and thereby excited a civil war. The 
congregation took up arms and appealed to 
England for support. On the death of the 
regent tho estates passed the Reformation 
Statutes, which abjured the authority 6f the 
pope, adopted tho Genevan Confession of 
Faith, and declared the celebration of the,. . 
mass a capital offence (Aug. 25, 1660). Thu|j^^' 
the (^urch of Scotland was nominaUy sepa* 
rated from that of Rome. But these statutst ; 
were not confirmed by the cr6wn, for ^ 
queen, IVLary Stuart, was in France. When 
she arrived in Scotland (1561), though she . 
did not attempt to restore the old ohutnh, she 
demanded toleration for herself her 

attendants, and re-establiriied the inhse in 
her private chapel. Meanwhile the sdnisters 
and the lairds fell out over the dimsal of 
the church lands. Most of the ripest of 
tho ecclesiastical estates had* been already 
> secured by laymen. Of the lands that 
were still unappropriated the Privy Coimcil 
set aside one third to pay the stipends of 
the ministers of the reformed Church. The 



test remained in possession of the churchmen 
who held it, and' as they died off it was to 
fall to the crowm But tho I^rds refused 
to accept the Mck 6f a code 

of stringent statutes Awn up by the miAters 
for the government of the Church, even more 
tyrannical in spirit than the j|paction8 of the 
old church, which had been found so galling. 
For the Presbyters imagined that they h^ 
succeeded to we power of the pope, and 
assumed the right of interfering in matters 
secular as well as spiritual. On the deposition 
of the queen (1567) the Earl of Murray, her 
half-brother, was made regent for the infant 
king* He had been foremost as a leader of 
the Cong^gation, and during his regency 
Presbyterianism was in the ascendant. The 
government of all ecclesiastical matters was 
committed to tho General Assembly, a council 
of Presbyters elected by their brethren. 
Liturgical worship, however, was not alto- 
gether swept away with the rites and cere- 
monies of the liomish Church. A prayer- 
book, call^ the Hook of Common Order ^ was in 
daily use in the churches. Under the regency 
of liar episcopacy was again restored (1572). 
But the mshops were merely nominal, as they 
had neither lands nor dignities, and were 
8ub;^t to the authority of tho General As- 
sembly. In 1692 this shadowy episcopacy was 
again abolished, and the Presbyterian polity 
established. Each Presbyter was supreme in 
• , his own parish. A certain number of parishes 
formed a Presbytery or council of Presbyters, 
who despatched the ecclesiastical business of 
the district. Tho Synod, composed of several 
Pre8b3rteries, was a court of appeal for matters 
of graver import, while the supreme court, 
the General Assembly, met yearly at Edin- 
burgh. It was formed of mmisters and lay- 
men, elders as they were called, sent up as 
deputies by the several Presbyteries. The 
king, or his commissioners, was the secular 
president. There was also a moderator 
elected from among the Presbyters as acting 
president. The Covenant, based upon tho 
principles of the first bond, was very generally 
signed^ and the second Book of BiacipUne^ 
drawn up by Andrew JHelvflle, was accepted 
A code for the governmeht of the church. 
Bhortly after, the accession of King James to 
•the English thrane agaih restored epis- 
copacy. The G^eral Assembly was not, 
however, abolished, though deprived of its 
despotic power. No ;ichangc was made 
in the established form of worship. T^e 
attempt made by Charlel^ I. to substitute^e 
English Liturgy for tie Book of Common 
Order ^ and a Book of Cmona lor the Book^ of 
BieeipUne led to the outbreak of the Civil 
War.. Under CromwelI|Presbyteriai!ii8m was 
again established, and^agahi^ displaced by 
imiscopacy under Chaws H. After the 
involution the bishopp' an4 the episcopal 
clergy were turned oxxm Tie Presbyterian 
Church wuf re-establif^ed ^y law (1600). 


Since that date it has been the Chmvdi cf 
Bootland. And at the Union the liberty 
the Church was secured by a proviaioii tibat 
the Presbyterian should be the only churph 
government in Scotland from that time 
forward. 

PeterkiB, BooXm of tho Vnivenal Xifk of 
Scotland; Calderwood, HUt,' of the Kiri of 
SootkMd; Spottiswoode, Hist, of the Church 
^ Scotland: "Knot, SUt of fUformation ; 
HoCtie. Jmc of John Knox: Burton, flist. of 
Scotland; Garoiner, Hi$t of Bny. i., oh. fi. The 
best modem account of the Beformatbm from 
the Presbyterian sid^ will be yonnd in Can* 
ningham. Church Hist, of Soottmdi from the 
Episcopalian side in Grub, JSeel Hiet, of Scot* 
land ! and from tbe Catholic side in Belleeheim, 
OeBchiehte dor Kathol, Kirche in Sohotdand (18^ 
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Seform Bills. The question of Parlia- 
mentary Bef orm was first raised in a practical 
shape by Pitt, when he brought forward in 
1766 a motion proposing to disfranchise 
thirty*8ix rotten borou^s returning two 
members each, and to give tho memltos to 
the counties and to London. The motion 
was rejected by 248 to 174. Tho breaking 
out of tho French revolution a few years 
afterwards, and the European war, diverted 
men’s minds from the subject, and produced a 
disinclination towards the extension of p^u- 
lar liberty. In 1793 both Burke and Pitt 
opposed Mr. Grey’s Parliamentary Keform 
motion, which was negatived by 232 to 41, 
and met with no better fate when brought 
forward again in 1797. The Fox ministry 
had no leisure, and the Portland ministry 
no inclination, to attend to the matter. 
In 1817 a motion of Sir Francis Burdett 
was lost by 266 to 77, and a bolder attempt 
of the same member to introduce manhood 
suffrage tho following year found not a 
single supporter besides the mover and 
seconder. In 1820 Lord J. Bussell carried 
a Bill for withholding writs from the rotten 
boroughs of Camelford, Grampbund, Penryn, 
and Barnstaple, which was thrown out by 
the Lords. Each year from 1821 to 1829 Lord 
J. Russell or some other Whig introduced a 
motion for reform, which in each case was 
rejected. In Feb., 1830, the Marquess 
of Blandford moved an amendment to the 
address in favour of^refom, which was 
rejected by 96 to 11. Tho same year 
Calvert’s Bill to transfer the representation of 
East Retford to Birmingham, and Lord J. 
Russell’s motion to enfranchise Leeds, Man- 
chester and Birmingham, were rejected. 
When Lord Grey became Prime Minister in 
this year tho subject was at once taken up by 
tho Cabinet. On March 1, 1831, Lora J. 
Russell introduced the Reform Bill. After 
most animated debItes tho second reading of 
the bill was carried (March 2) by a majority 
of one (302 to 301). On an amendment in 
committi^ for reducing the whole |iumber .<ff 
members the ihinistry were defeated. On 
April 22 Parliament wtyi dissolved, to me^ . 
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againin Jane the Tefoftners in a great 
snajenty/ The Reform Bill wae again carried, 
^ time ];iy 367 votea to 231. On Sept. 22 
the Idll; wiUy passed the Commons, but was 
thrown out by the Lords (Oct. 8) by 199 to 
158. In December a third Reform Rill was 
brought in and carried W a majority of 162. 
The Bill sent up to the Lords in 1832 passed 
the second reading on April 14 of that year. 
But on May 7 the Peers, by a majority of 35, 
postponed the disfranchising clauses of the 
Bill, thus virtually rejecting it. The king 
refused to ci^te new Peers, the ministers 
resigned, and the Duke of Wellington 
attempt^ to form a Tory ministry. But the 
attempt was hopeless, and the nation almost 
in a state of insurrecticm. On May 15 the 
Grey ministry returned to office, and the king 
was prepared to create new Peers if necessary. 
The Xords, however, at length gave wa}'', and 
<m June 4 the Bill was pasi^. The Reform 
Bill of 1832 disfranchise 56 boroughs, having 
less than 2,000 inhabitants, and deprived 
30 other boroughs of one member each. 
Of the 143 seats gained, 65 were given to the 
counties, 22 of the large towns received two 
members each, and 21 others one each. A 
uniform £10 household franchise was 
established in boroughs, and in the counties 
the franchise was given to copyholders, lease- 
holders and tenants-at-will holding property 
of the value of £50 and upwards. Befonn 
Bills with analogous provisions were also 
pMsed for Scotland and Ireland in 1832. 
Between 1832 and 1850 motions for further 
extending the franchise were frequently made 
and lost. In 1852 and 1854 Lord J. Russell 
introduced Reform Bills which were with- 
drawn. In 1859 Mr. Disraeli, en behalf of 
the Conservatives, introduced a bill, which 
was defeated by 39 votes. In 1866 (March) a 
comprehensive Reform Bill was intr(riuced by 
Mr. Gladstone. The “Adullamite” section 
of the Liberals had, however, seceded from 
their party, and the Bill, after fierce debate, 
was carried only by 6 votes, and in June the 
government were defeated on an amendment. 
The Liberals resigned and the Conservatives, in 
Feb., 1867, brou^t forward and passed (Aug.) 
Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867. This 
biU conferred a household and lodger franchise 
in boroughs, though it s(ill left a property 
qualidcationin counties pB^LEcriONsl. Between 
1872 and 1683 motions m favour of household 
franchise in the counties were moved 
(generally by Mr. G. O. Trevelyan) and 
rei^ted. In 1884 Mr. Gladstone introduced 
a Reform Bill intended to render the franchise 
uniform in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and to assimilate it in counties and boroughs. 
Ko provisions for the redistribution of seats 
were made, but the government under- 
took to bring in a Bi^ dealing with the 
subject at an early d^te. After several 
amendments in favour of joining the Franchise 
wi^ a Bediatribution Bill Md been thrown 


out in the Commons, the bill passed its third 
reading^ the lower house by a majority of 
180. The Lords, however, declared by a 
majority of 61 that no iall would be satisfac- 
tory Hrhich did not deanwith the two subjects 
of extension of the fmnchiso and redistnbu- 
tion. The twp biUf were brought in the 
next Session and carried. 

Molasworth, Hiti. of tht Jte/om BiXL; Alpheus 
Todd, ParlwiMntary Qovt. in Eng,', Pauli. 
Ehigliaehs Oehchiohte aeit, 1815; Walpole, ifiit. 
of Eng, from 1815; J. McCarthy, JEcuf. of 
Our Own Timet; Hantard t Ikbatet ; Annml 
EegitUr, 

Aegalia, the insignia of royalty, includ- 
ing various articles us^ at boronations and on 
state occasions. The most important of these 
were under the charge of the Abbot of West- 
minster till the Reformation ; they are now 
preserved in the jewel office at the Tower. 
In 1649 the crowns were broken to pieces; 
new ones wore made for the coronation o| 
Charles II., which have been used ever since. 

& 6 g 61 icy may exist during the absence 
or the incapacity of the sovereign through 
nonage or disease. William I. , on his visit 
to Normandy in 1007, loft Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, and William Fitz Osbern, Earl of 
Herefoi^, joint guardians of his kingdom, 
though he assigned to each a special pro- 
vince. When the functions of the chief jus- 
ticiar became defined, the vice-gerency of the 
kingdom was reckoned among them, though 
the relative rights of this officer and of the 
members of the royal house were not settled. 
Henry II., during his absence, caused his 
authority to be vested in his son, the ^oun^r 
Henry, even before he associated him with 
himsdf in the kingship. On the death of 
Henry II. Eleanor acted as regent until the 
return of her son, and on the fall of tho jus- 
ticiar Longchamp, while Richard was on the 
crusade, the barons recognised John as the 
vice-gerent of the kingdom. From the time 
of Henry III. it became customary for the 
king to appoint certain lieutenants, and some- 
times his eldest son, though an infant, to act 
during his absence. Accordingly William 
HI., on leaving England in 1695, Queen Mary - : 
being then dead, appointed seven lords jusi 
tices for that purpose. George I. left the. 
Prince of Wales as regent during his 
absence from England, but never did so ' 
on any like occasion. The question of tRe 
exercise of the royal authority during the ab- 
sence of the monarch is now of little moment. 

As the common law does not recogiuse in- 
capacity in the sovereign, special provirions 
have been made as to regency when’pccarion 
required. On the accession of Henry HI. at 
the age of nine, the barons appomted the 
Eaxl of Pembroke as r^ent with the title 
rector regie et regni, and associated certain 
councillors with nim. When Edward III. 
succeeded his father at the age of fourteen, the 
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Parliament nominated a coancil to adviae him. 
No re^nt was appointed during the nonage 
of Bwavd tl; but the magnates in this case 
nominated the coun^. On^he accession of 
Henry VI., his anclqftha Dohe of Gloupster, 
claimed the regency m next of kin, and by 
the will of the late king. Both these clai^ 
were disallowed by the council, and Farlia* 
.ment constituted the Duke of Bedford pro- 
tector, allowing Gloucester the protectorate 
daring the absence of his brother. When 
the mng fell ill in 1454, the Duke of York 
was appointed protector by the Lords, with 
the ^ent of the Commons. On his renewed 
illness the next year, the lords in again ap- 
pointixig the duke assumed the right of 
choice, though the assent of the Commons 
appears in the Act of Ratification. On the 
deal^ of Edward IV. his widow tried to obtain 
the guardianship of her son, but the Duke of 
Gloucester was made protector by the council. 
In 1536 Parliament granted Henry VIII. 
authority to name such guardians as he chose,, 
in the event of his leaving a successor under 
eighteen, if a male, or under sixteen if a 
female. The king accordingly appointed his 
sixteen e^cutors as guardians of his son 
Edward Vi.', constituting them a council of 
government. In spite of this arrangement 
these councillors invested the Earl of Hert- 
ford with the protectorate. 

After the death of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, in 1751, Parliament provided for a 
possible minority by enacting that the Prin- 
cess of Wales should bo regent and guardian 
of the king’s person, and by nominating a 
council of regency to which the reigning lang 
. had the right of adding four members. 
George III., after a severe illness in 1765, 
wished Parliament to allow him the right of 
appointing any person regent whom he chose. 
A mil, however, was passed naming tho queen, 
the Princess of Wales, and any descendant of 
the late king,as those from whomaregentmight 
be selected. When the king was deprived of 
reason in 1788-89, Fox [Reobncy Bills (3)] 

, asserted that the Prince of Wales had a right to 
the regency, and, though he substituted lei^l 
claim” for right,” maintained that Parlia- 
had only to recognise tho prince’s 
and could not lay restrictions on his 
;^^^uthority. Pitt on tho other hand declared 
i that the prince had ”no more right to the 
royal authority than any other subject,” 
axkd having caused Parlia|nent to be opened 
by commission under the^ great seal, intro- 
duced a bill restricting the power and patT^ 
age of the proposed regeni IShe recoveiy of 
the king prevented the fettlwent of these 
oestions for the time. a like occasion in 
811, Pdriiament passed A bin imposing re- 
strictions^ on the regentji au^ority.^ The 
next regency biU, passedii^ 1830, provided 
that, in the eventof the d&h olWilfiam IV. 
before the queen was of pe a^ of eighteen, 
the Dhehesa of Kent shl^d js regent, no 


council being appointed. AsontheabcesaioD 
of the queen; the King of Hanover became 
heir presumptive, a Agency .^t passed 
1837, provide that,, on the decease of her 
majesty, the royal function should be.dis- 
ohargedby lords Justices until the arrival of 
the king. Anothw Act, passed on the mar- 
riage of the queen in 1840, provided that, 
should Her Majesty leave a successor undei' 
age. Prince Albert should be regent,, without 
any council, and with f uU powers save that 
he might not assent to any bill for altering 
the succession, or affecting the rights of the 
Church of England or the Church of Scot- 
land. From these examples it will be gathered 
that the right of selectmg the person and de^ 
termining tho power of a regent pertains to < 
the estates of the realm assembled in Par* 
liament. [For the various Regency Bills see 
tho next Article.] 

Stttbte, Con$t. Higt., i., 563; ii., 20, 368; iih 
97. 167, 221 ; Hallam, Middle Agee, iii., 184-,194s 
Kay, Const, Hist ,, iii., o. 3 : Sir G. C. Lewis, 
Administrationst 112, 121 ; Sir N. WraxaJl, Poir 
thumous Memoirs, iii., 201—339. [W. H.] 

Begency Bills. “ In judgment of law 
the king, as king, cannot be said to be a 
minor,” says Coke; he has, therefore, by 
common law no legal guardian, nor has any 
provision been made for tho exercise of the 
regal authority during his youth or incapacity. 

It has accordingly been necessary to make 
special provision us occasion has arisen, and 
the various measures which have been adopted 
have been of considerable political importance. 

(1) 1751. Upon the death of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, a Bill was passed appoint- 
ing tho Princess of Wales regent in tho event 
of tho deathji of George II. before the Mneo 
of Wales was eighteen years old. She w'as to bo 
assisted by a council of regency nominated in 
the Act, to which the king was empowered to 
add four others. 

(2) 1765. Upon the recovery of George III- 
Irom his first attack of mental disease, it was 
thought desirable to provide for the regency 
during any such illness as should incapacitate 
him, or in case of his death, during the child- 
hood of his children. With his lofty views 
of royal power, George III. was not ready t6 
place the nomination of a regent in the hands 
of Parliament, but proposed that Parliament 
should confer on him the power of appointing 
any person he pleased as rof^ent. He almost 
certeinly intended to nominate tho queen, 
but the ministers feared lest the Princess of 
Wales should be nominated, and thus her 
favourite, Bute, become all powerful. George 
had so far yielded to his ministers that he' 
consented to the limitation of his choice ** ta 
the queen and any (fther person of the royal 
family usually resident in England,” and a bill 
had l>een introduced into the House of Lords 
to this effect. After the doubt as to whether 
tlte queen was naturalised, and so capable of 
acting as regent, had set at rest by the 




opinion of the judges that marriage 'with the 
long naturalise her, the question arose as to 
the meaning of the term ** the royal family,** 
and most of the ministers, move by hatred 
of Bute, declared it did not include the 
Mncess of Wales. Having caused a resolu- 
tion introducing her name to be rejected, 
they persuaded the kin^ to coiiMnt to the 
introduction of a clause hmiting his choice to 
th^ queen and the descendants of the > late 
king, on the ground that otherwise the Com- 
mons would exclude the princess by name, 
ilio Commons, however, reinserted her name, 
and this evidence of the duplicity of his 
ministers was one of the main causes of the 
&ill of the Grenville ministry. It is to be 
• noticed also that the Act nominated a council 
of regency, consisting of the king’s • four 
brothers and of his uncle, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and the great officers of state, and 
empowering the king, in the event of the 
death of a brother or of an undo, to nominate 
another person in his place. 

(3) 1788— 89. ■ In 1788 the king, after 
prorog^ng Parliament, lost his reason, and it 
became necessary to provide for the regency. 
Parliament met without royal summons on 
the day to which it had been prorogued, and, 
after a fortnight’s adjournment, proceeded to 
discuss the question. Fox laid down that 
“ the Prince of Wales had as clear a right to 
exercise the power of sovereignty during the 
king’s incapacity as if the king wore actually 
dead, and that it was merely for the two 
Houses of Parliament to pronounce at what 
time he should commence the exercise of his 
right,” while the Premier, Pitt, declared that 
“ unless by decision of Parliament, the Prince 
of Wales had no more right — speaking of 
strict right — to assume the government than 
any other individual subject of the country.” 
The position taken up by the two statesmen 
is explained by the fact that if the prince had 
become regent, Fox would at once have been 
made Prime Minister ; and Pitt was anxious 
to delay the creation of a regent. In this he 
was assisted by the Opposition, who resisted 
the proposal to limit the future regent’s 
authority. At last, on Feb. 5, 1789, after 
Parliament had been formally opened by 
letters patent under fhe Great Seal affixed by 
authority of Parliament, the bill in which, 
among other limitations, the prince was 
forbidden to bestow peerages except on royal 
princes, was introduced in the Commons, 
and soon sent up to the Lords; but the 
king’s sadden recover)’- put an end to further 
proceedings, and, though the king was anxious 
lor some pennanent provision for a regency, 
nothing was done. 

(4) 1810. When Georg© III.’s mind finally 

cave way, the precedent of 1788 — 89 was 
followed exactly. The bill passed both 
Houses ; and consent was given to it by com- 
miMion under Great Seal tmxed by authority 
of Parliaimmt, - . 


(5) 1830.. The Duchesfl of Kent was ap-* 

, pointed regent, in the event/of the Princess' • 
Victoria succeeding to the throne before' 
arriving at the age of e^hteen. The regent 
was . not to' be controlle|rby a council, as in 
previous Regenc)r Acts, but to govern through 
&e ordinary ministers. 

(6) 1837. On the aceession of Victoria, as* 
the King of Hanover was presumptive heir, 
an Act was passed pro'viding, in the event of 
the queen’s dying while the successor was 
abroad, for the carrying on of the government 
by lords justices until his return. 

(7) 1840. Upon the nuiiriago of Victoria, 
an Act was passed enacting that in the event of 
any child of her Majesty coming to the throne 
under the age of eighteen. Prince Albert- 
should become regent, though without power 
to assent to any bill for altering the succes- 
sion, or affecting the worship of the Church 
of England, or the rights of the Church of 
Scotland. 

May, CoMt. Hist,, i., ch. iii. [F. S. P.] 

Regiain Majestatem (so called from 
its opening words) was a code of Scotch hiw 
dating from the reign of David I., which was 
regarded until recent times as the indepen- 
dent work of Scotch lawyers of the twelfth 
century. It is, however, scarcely more than 
a copy of Glanville’s Treatise m the Lam and 
Cmtoms of England^ and was probably prepared 
by some Scotch lawyer, who incorporated 
with it fragments of earlier local usage, and 
of the ancient customs known as the Laws 
of the Brets and the Scots.” The character 
and history of the Regiam Majestatem illus- 
trate the process of feudalisation in Scotland 
and the extent of English influence. 

Burton, HUt. of Scotland, ii., p, 58 ; PrefftO© 
to vol. i. of Scots’ Acts, by Innes. 

Regicides, The. Those persons who s^t 
in judgment on Charles I.,, or were instru- 
mental in his death, were both at the Re- 
storation included under this title. The 
ordinance nominating the High Court of 
Justice finally appointed 135 persons to judge 
the king. Not half of these attended the trial, 
the number present at the opening, counting 
Bradshaw, the president, was sixty-seven, and • 
sixty-seven also were present on Jan. 27, 1649, 
when sentence was pronounced. Out of these 
sixty-seven, fifty-eight, and one other person^.' 
(Ingoldsby) signed the death warrant. AtthdA 
liestoration, the House of Commons ordered , 
tlmt “all those persons who sat in judgment 
upon the late king’s majesty when the 
seutonco was pronounced for his oondSm* 
nation,” should be forthwith seedredK fMay 
,14). In all the House of Commons placed 
in the category eighty-fq||r person^ viz., 
sixty-sovon present at the last sitting, 
eleven frequently present, four officers of 
the court, and two ekcoutioners. , Out of 
these the Commons proposed to punish capi- 
tally only tweire pexsons, viz., seven judges. 
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thwe court officers, and two executioners. 

• The House of Lords went further, And pro- 
posed that all those who had he^ present 
at the last sitting, .or si^ed the warrant, 
saving only Oolonelllputchinson, Tomlinson, 
and Ingoldsbjr — in all s^xty*six persons— 
should be punished capitally. But the Com* 
mons resolutely opposed the Lords* amend- 
ment. In the Bill of Indemnity as it finally 
pass^ (Aug. 29, 1660),^ the penalties of the 
Kegicides were ordered as follows : — (1) 
'Four dead Begicides excepted by posthumous 
attainder lor high treason, viz., Cromwell, 
Ireton, Bradshawe, and Pride. (2) Twenty 
dead Kegicides excepted as to their estates, 
to be subject to future fines or forfeiture. (3) 
Thirty living Regicides (viz.,twenty*two judges 
and eight others) absolutely excepted. (4) Nine- 
teen living Kegicides, excepted with a saving 
clause, stating that they might be legally at- 
tainted ; but that their execution should be 
suspended “until his majesty, W the advice 
and assent of the Lords and Commons in 
Parliamedt, shall order the execution by Act 
of Parliament to be passed for that purpose.** 
(5) Six more living Kegicides were excepted, 
but not«%Capitally. (6) Two Kegicides ex- 
cepted, but with the sole penalty of incapa- 
citation for office, viz., Hutchinson and I^s- 
celles. Tomlinson and Ingoldsby escaped 
without any penalties whatever. The trial 
of the Regicides took place in October before 
a court of thirty-four commissioners (Oct., 
1660). Twenty-nine were condemned to 
death, of whom ton were executed ; . the re- 
maining nineteen, with six others who had 
not been tried, were mostly imprisoned till 
their deaths, though the fate of some is still 
obscure. There were still nineteen fugitives 
living in exile, of whom three were •subse- 
quently caught in Holland, brought over 
and executed, and one (Lisle) assassinated in 
Switzerland. 

Mossou, Life of Milton, vol. ri. j Noble, Livee 
^ the Begicides f Howell, $tate Trials; Willis- 
Band, Selections from the State Trials. 

[C. H. F.] 

Beffistration Ac^ Tre (1836), created 
an elaborate machinery for the registration 
.se .of births, deaths, and marriages. It regulated 
method of r^stration, the appointment of 
- i the necessary officials, aha the creation of a 
central registry office at Somerset House 
under a ^gistrar- General, who was to 
present annual reports to Parliament. The 
system then established haa remained sub- 
stantially unaltered till present. ^ T 

Boffimkl Dommi the endowment 
of £1^00 a year graioed hy William III. 
to the Presb^rian ole||y of Ireland to re- 
ward them for their amvity. against James. 
In 1695 the Lords Ju&es advised the dis- 
continuance of the granC butprilHam refused 
consent . From 1711 twYl^phe Irish House 
of Lords succeeded in ^rev^ting its. being 


paid. But on the accession of George I. it 
wAs revived and increased to £,9,000. In 1B70, 
in conseouenoe of the Irish Church Act, it 
was abolished, but a compensation was 
granted to all interested parties. 

Begni, TsUb, were a British tribe occupy- 
ing the present county of Sussex, with a chief 
town Kegnum (Chichester). 

Bagnlating Act, Loed North’s (1773), 
was the first important intervention of the 
English government in the direct adminis- 
tration of Britifh India. The difficulties 
of the East India Company drove them 
in 1772 to seek a loan from Parliament, 
and the ministry in consequence brought in 
a bill for the better government of India, 
which was carried in spite of the oj^po- 
sition of ^0 India House. Its provisions 
were that the administration of Bengal should 
be vested in a Governor-General and four 
councillors, and that this government should 
be supreme over the other presidencies ; that 
the first Governor-General and coundUlors, 
who were nominated in the Act, should hold 
office for five years, and be irremovable except 
by the crown on representation of the Court 
of Directors; that vacancies should be sup- 
plied by tho court subject to the approbation 
of the crown ; that a Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature should bo established at Calcutta to 
consist of a chief justice and four puisne 
judges to he nominated by the crown, and 
paid by the Company ; that tho qualification 
for a vote in the India House should bo tho 
possession of £1,000 stock, and that the 
possession, of more should entitle to a plurality 
of votes in a fixed proportion; that the 
directors should bo elected for four years, and 
that one-fourth of the entire number should be 
renewed annually; that all the Company’s 
correspondence relating to civil and military 
affairs, the govemment of the countiy% or the 
administrfition of the revenues, should be laid 
before one of his Majesty’s secretaries of state, 
and that no servant of the crown or Company 
should receive presents. 

Hill, Hist, of India. 

BeXHOnstraaoey The Grand. In the 
first week after tho Long Parliament mot, it 
was moved hy Lord Dighy “ to draw up such 
a remonstrance to tho king as should bo a 
faithful and lively representation of tho state 
of the kingdom.’’ In the following August it 
was resolved that this proposal shoiHd be 
adopted, and the Remonstrance was brought 
forward on Nov. 8th, finally discussed on 
Nov. 22nd, and passed by 169 votes to 148. 
It was presented to the king on Dec. Ist, 
ordered to be plinted on Dec. 16th, and 
answered by Charles on Dec. 23rd. In aim 
and substance the remonstrance was “an 
appeal to the nation rather than Rddress to 
the crown.” It stated the case of the Com- 
mons agAinst the described the con- 


diticm in which they had lound the nadon, 
what refoims they had already elected, what 
they proposed for the future, and what diffi- 
culties tney had to straggle against. The 
preamble explained the causes which made a 
remonstrance necessary. Clauses 1 to 104 
traced the history of the king's misgovem- 
ment from his accession to the meeting of 
the Long Parliament. Clauses 105 to 142 
descxiboa the abuses abolished and reforms 
effected and prepared by the Parliament. 
Clauses 143 to 180 enumerated the obstruc- 
tions to the work of reformation, evil counsel- 
lors and Blanderem, the army plots^ and the 
Irish rebellion. Clauses 181 to 191 explained 
and defended the scheme of the Parliamentary 
leaders for the reform of the Church. The last 
fourteen clauses (192 to 206) pointed out the 
remedial measures the Commons demanded : 
the establishment of certain safeguards 
against the Homan Catholic religion; securities 
to be given for the better administration of 
justice ; the king to choose for ministers and 
agents such persons as the Parliament might 
have cause to conMo in." The earlier claust^s, 
which merely set forth the king's past inis- 
govornment, were adopted without opposition, 
but the ecclesiastical clauses met with an able 
and vigorous opposition from Hyde, Cole- 
pepper, and others. The final cfobate also 
was long and excited, and the two questions 
whether the Remonstrance should be printed, 
and whether the minority migTit enter their 

f rotestations, nearly led to a personal struggle, 
t was the fact that it was a party manifesto 
which led to this opposition, and brought the 
Civil War nearer. 

Gardiner, of Erig . ; Forster, The (^rand 
^monstrance ; Bushworth, Historical ColUcHone, 

[C. H. F.] 

SenoiOXUltrailtSf The. In 16o0 a schism 
took place amongst the Scotch Presbyterians. 
Warned by the defeat of Dunbar (Sept. 3), 
and the attempt of Charles II. to join the 
Scotch Royalists, Argyle and his followers 
determined to unite with the Royalists 
to oppose Cromwell. Against this policy 
two loading divines, Guthrie and Gillespie, 
with Johnston of Warriston, and the chiefs 
of the rigid Presbytyians of the south-west, 
presented to the Committee qf Estates ** a 
remonstrance of the gentlemen commanders 
and ministers attending the forces in the 
west” (Oct. 22, 1650). Those who joined in 
this opposition wore called Remonstrants or 
Protesters. 

Bapeal Agitation is the name given 
to the movement headed by Daniel O’Connell 
for the repeal of the English and Irish 
Union. From his first appearance in pub- 
lic life,, O'Connell displa^^ a steady hos- 
^ty to the Act of Union. His activity 
was lohg absorbed in the great struggle 
for Emancipation, but he consistently avowed 
Ids puxposo Enteno^tion as a step 


to Repeal. . The J[/atholic controversy had 
two abiding results : it substituted the power 
of the priests for the power of the land- 
lords in Ireland, and it gave an immense im- 
petus to t^ - system of organised agitation in 
English politics. When the Act . ^came 
law, O'Connell applied the machinery whic^ 
canied it to the promotion of Repeal. The 
agitation was susf^hded in 1831, renewed 
after the Coercion Act of 1833, and agtiin 
suspended on the accession of Lord Melbourne 
to power in 1835. The Emancipation Act 
had been in force for six years, but CathoHcs 
were still systematically excluded from office 
by the government. O’Connell believed that 
the new premier would admit dhem to the 
equality they demanded, and upon those 
terms he was prepared to drop the Question 
of Repeal. His expectations were not cdto- 
gethcr disanpointed. The Whig administra- 
tion carried many just and ueSkul reforms, 
and disx>onsed its Irish patronage between the> 
rival creeds. But in the end O'Connell's 
support was fatal to his allies. Sir Robert. 
Peel returned to office in 1841. The Repeal 
agitation was. at once revived. It was con- 
ducted by a “ Repeal Society," modelled on. 
the lines of the Catholic Association. The 
ecclesiastical organisation of the popular 
Church, which necessarily permeated every 
corner of the land, was again the basis of a 
political movement. The subscribers were 
classified according to the amount of their 
payments, which were collected by the 
priests. Repeal wardens administered the 
several districts. The gi*eat agitator himself 
controlled the whole. The educated Catholicsi 
luid dissevered themselves from O'Connell, 
etiiiy in the Emancipation contest. They held 
utterly aloof from Repeal. Their conduct gavor 
a liist blow to their political power. The^ 
Repeal Society manipulated elections, pre- 
pared gigantic petitions, and, above all, 
devoted itself to the promotion of “ monster* 
meetings." These enormous gatherings proved 
in (VConnell's hands the most striking feature 
of the agitation. It is credibly reported that 
at Tara (Aug. 1.3, 1843) he addressed an 
audience of 250,000 men. On Oct. 1 there 
was a demonstration at Mullaghmast, in. 
Kildare. AiTangomonts were made to hold' 
another at Clontarf on the 8th. The govern-.. 
ment were seriously alarmed. The Clontai^ < 
meeting was prohibited by proclamation on the- 
7th. Ample military measures were taken tO^ 
enforce obedience. The action of the goVem. 
ment, as O'Connell afterwards complained, had 
made a massacre imminent. Such an events 
would probably have strengthened his posi- 
tion ; but he shrank from bloodshed. By 
strenuous exertions he succeeded in inducing 
his followers to disperse. The Repeal move- 
ment virtually ended with the Clontarf pro- 
clamation. O’Connell was tried for con- 
^iracy, and convicted on Feb. 12, 1844. 
The judgment was reversed by the House of 


:Lordfl oa Sept. 4. iSlie a»tation completed 
the division of olasees in Ireland, and made 
^he minority feel that the Union was essential 
to their existence. ' 

Annual Segi$Uff "Ledky, The Leaders of PubUc 
Opinum in Ireland, [J. W. F.] 

X#pillgdOll 9 Phii^ (d. circa 1424), was 
• .one of the chief sup^rters of Wiclif at 
• Oxford, hut subsequenvv being alarmed at 
the progress of Lollmrdy ne became one of its 
/stronger ^pononts. In 1408 he was made 
Bishop of Lmcoln and cardinal by the Pope, 
but in 141& he was compelled to resign the 
see, having violated the Statute of Prminunire 
in accepting the cardinalship without royal 
consent. After this he seems to have lived 
, in obsoprity for some years longer. 

IRmresantation. [Elections ; Pahlia- 
. MENT.J 

Bemraaentative Peers are those peers 
. of Scotland and Ireland selected by. their order 
to represent them in the House of Lords. By 
(.the Act of Union with Scotland (1707) it was 
enacted that Scotland should be represented 
in the British House of Lords by sixteen 
peers citesen by the whole body of the Scotch 
. nobility (at this time numbering 164). The 
proportion of Scotch to English members 
i of Parliament had been ^xed at one to 
■ twelve, and the same proportion was observed 
in the House of Lords. The representative 

r rs were to be elected for each Parliament 
open voting, and proxies of absent nobles 
were allowed. No fresh Scotch peerages were 
in future to be created. In 1711 the House 
. of Lords denied the right of Scotch non- 
representative peers who had been given 
English peerages to sit among them. This, 
however, did not prevent the conferring of 
. English titles on the eldest sons of Scotch 
peers, and after a decision of the judges in 
1782 the crown recommenced to grant 
patents of peerage in Great Britain to Scotch 
peers. More tlmn half the Scotch peers are 
..now also peers of Enghinji, and ultimately 
only sixteen will remain without an here- 
ditary right to sit, and these will perhaps be 
' . made hereditary peers of Parliament. It 
, may be added that one of the proposals of the 
t .Peerage Bill of 1720—21 was to substitute 
i twenty-five hereditary, for sixteen elected . 
peers from Scotland. By the Act of Union 
with Ireland (1801), tw0nty*eight Irish repre- 
sentative peers were added to the House of 
.Lords : these, however, :were to be elected for 
life, and not, as in Scolland, for one iPtfliia- 
ment only. A now Irish peefiuge .may only be 
created when three havtfl^eeoihe extinct. But 
when the number shaft hai^ fallen to 100 
It is to' be kept at that wWf by the creation 
pf one new peerage Ijmeiidver a peerage 
becomes extinct, or anprislt^peer be^mes a 
^.peer of Great. Britain, f 

Xsiiit* XepbH m q/a Pur; 

PractiotA TreUiuM 


Tub Cocbt of, was an oUr 
shoot of the Privy Council in its judicial 
capwty. The creation of a minor court of 
equity was necessitated by numerous failures 
of justice in the common law court, which 
refused to afford an^’ remedy beyond ^t 
specified by the king’s original writ. Ac* 
cordingly an order for regulating the Oouncih 
of the 13th Riphard II., required the Keeper 
of the Privy Seal.anda cert^ number <d the 
Council to meet between 'eight and nine 
o’clock in order to examine and despatch the 
bills of people of lesser chpge. In the 4l8t 
of Eliza^th this court, which was frequently 
resorted to, was declared illegal by a decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and was finally 
abolished, together with the Star Chamber, 
by the Long Parliament. There were also 
local tribunals, known as courts of request or 
courts of conscience for the recovery of small 
debts, limited at first to sums under 40s., and 
afterwards under £6. The first of these was 
established by Act of Parliament in 1625, 
which confirmed a court which had l^en in- 
stituted in London by order of Council in the 
reign of Henry VIII. ; and similar courts were 
soon afterwards set up by Act of Parliament 
in various parts of the kingdom. They 
proved, however, very inadequate, and were 
suppressed by the County Court Act of 1846. 

Spence. JE^itahle Jurisdiction of the Couvi of 
Chancery ; lldd Pratt. Ahtitaci of Acte qf Parlies 
ment relating to Caurte of Request; Stephen, Com- 
mentarieSf vol. iii. 

Bescissory Act, The, wasan Act passed 
hy the Scotch Parliament of 1G61. “ It re- 
scinded or cut off from the body of the law 
all the statutes passed in the Parliament of 
1640 or subsequently. This withdrew from 
the statute-book all legislation later than the 
year 1633, for the Parliament of 1639 passed 
no statutes” (Burton). It was proposed by 
Sir Thomas Primrose with the object of an- 
nulling the Acts establishing Preshytorianism 
in Scotland. It was brought in and passed 
in one day (March 28th), and immediately 
approved by Lord Middleton, the High 
Commissioner, without waiting for leave from 
the king. Burnet says of it, “This was a 
most extravagant thing, and only fit to be 
concluded after a drunken bout.” 

Burnet, Hiet, of hie Own Time; Burton, Bist, 
of Scotland, 

Besolntioncrs was the name given to 
the supporters of the coalition between the 
Scotch Royalists and the Presbyterian party 
proposed by the Argyle govei-nment in the 
autumn of 1660. In the Kirk commission, 
which met at Perth, a resolution was passed 
empowering the government to relax the Act 
of Classes, and allow the Royahkts to t ake 
part in the war. Those who supported this 
policy were called Resolutioamrs. ^ ^ 

BcnciiffihiUtar cf Mittisterg. As 

xiow underitoc^ exmsses ;th!0 


giiUEid working and motive principle of parlia** 
ipentary and party government, llukt eveiy 
holder of a mini^rial office should have at 
moment to give an account of his 
atewardship, not to '^the power that nomi- 
nally appoints and dismisses him« but to 
the Commons and Ihe country, who can 
^thdraw from him the confidence that 
is essential to his staying in office, is a 
practical doctrine that has turned the nobler 
parts of goyerhment into a self-acting 
machinery of rare efficiency hitherto. This 
is now the outcome and function of ministerial 
responsibUity, when ,the great officers of 
state have pome to be clothed with the whole 
prerogative of the crown. Once it was some- 
thing different, and served another purpose. 
It was onoe a device for reconciling the in* 
violability of the sovereign with the rights of 
the subject, and tlio legal saw, <^tho king 
can do no wrong/’ with the fact that the 
subject was often wronged by the crown, and 
the rule of law that every wrong has a 
remedy. Officers of the king weic answer- 
able for the king’s measures to the courts of 
justico and to the High Court of Parliament, 
and might have to smart for thorn. This 
principle was early admitted ; Hallam finds it 
to have been an essential check on the royal 
authority, though somewhat halting in its 
operation, in 1485 ; and it was ruled to be the 
law on a most solemn occasion — the trial of the 
Regicides in 1660. ** The law in all cases,” 
said Bridgman, preserves the person of the 
king, but what is done by his ministers unlaw- 
fully, there is a remedy against his ministers 
for it.” The higher action of the principle, 
that which has brought the entire ministerial 
system into subjection to the Commons and 
the country, has only recently reached its final 
development. Its germs, however, were 
sown, with the rise of Parliament, and 
f^ttompts to reduce it to practice wore 
made from time to time as Parliament became 
strong. In 1341 a pledge was exacted from 
^Idward III. that the Chancellor and other 
great officers should be appointed in Parlia- 
ment, and their work tested by Parliament ; 
according to Bishop Stubbp this implies 
that it is to tho nation, not to the 
king only, that ministers are accountable.” 
In 1378 another was given, that during 
Itichard ll.’s minority the> great ministers 
should be chosen by Parliament. But neither 
of these engagements stood ; Parliament has 
never succeeded in permanently enforcing 
its will by tho direct method. In the inven- 
tion of impeachment the right path towards 
the indirect and smoother way of working 
tne principle was hit upon; but even im- 
peachment was premature. Under the house 
of Lancaster signs that this first of constitu- 
tional powers was among the births of time 
jsre ea^y ^coverable ; but under the Tudors 
there isiiot a tnpe of aiUfitupromue. With 
tire 


prosecutions of Bacon and Cranfiold, the pro- 
ceedings against Buckingham, Straffo^ and 
others,: were aU manifestations of the instinct 
that was pushing the Commons towards the 
momentous issue ; and when Charles L thought 
of admitting Pym and Hampden to important 
office, and actually bestowed such on Essex 
and Falkland, he gave a hint, the earliest in' 
history, of what proved to be the Vue manner 
of working the principle. But Pym had no 
perception of this; ms aim .was to make* 
Parliament immediate master of the adminis- 
tration. After the Restoration the movement 
began in earnest, and on the right line; in tho' 
fall of Clarendon, of tho Cabal, and of Danby, 
we see one thing clearly, that the Commons 
had learned the secret of turning out minis- 
ters. The incidents of Danby’s overthrow 
are specially instructive ; they show that the 
responsibility of ministers had becoxAe a 
reality, and was on its way to great ends. 
When the Revolution had been consummated, 
the doctrine was established beyond dispute ; 
it bocamo the rule that the sovereign should ' 
choose the ministers, but Parliament should 
decide whether his choice rfiould hold good. 
By one power office was given, to another the 
men who held it were responsible ; gained by 
favour of one, it could be kept only by favour 
of the other. The voting power in the 
country could take away but not give. By ■ 
getting the control of this voting power, at 
one time the great families, at another King 
George HI., contrived to intercept the effect 
of the principle, and for more than a century 
it operated only in seasons of unusual excite, 
ment. But the first Reform Bill first brought 
into play its logical consequence. Since 1836 
the Commons and voting power of the 
countrv have virtually indicated to the sove- 
reign the men who must compose the ministry, 
as well as dismissed it when so minded. How- 
ever, sinco a ministry is now a solid mass, 
usually entering on and resigning power with 
unbroken ranks, it would be more accurate 
to name the doctrine the res^)onsibility of 
ministries. 

Stubbs, Comt. Hint.; Hallam, Const. Sist,; 
Hay, Const, Hist. ; Bogehot, The JEnglish Con- 
stitution. p, E.] 

Aesamption Bill (1700). At the time 
of the conquest of Ireland by William III,, 
a bill had boeu introduced providing for the, - , 
application to the public service of forfeited ' 
Irish lands. This bill, however, had not been 
carried through, and William had freely dis- 
posed of the forfeitures— some 1,700,000 acres 
in all. Of these a quarter was restored to the 
Catholics in accordance with the Artides of 
Limerick; sixty-five other great proprietors 
were reinstated by royal clkmency ; and & 
pari was bestowed on persons who bad com- 
manded in the war, such as Ginkel and 
lUway. But the greater pari was lavishly 
granted to courtiers and favourites, chiu 
among them Woodstock, AlbomaTle, and 
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JMy Orkney. IH' 1699 the Ck>minons 
^^taeked^’ to a Land Tax Bill a clause nomi- 
nating seven commisBionera to examine into 
forfeitures. The majority report of these 
commissioners^ with its exaggeration of the 
value of the grants^ and bitter attacks uj^ 
the government for favouring Catholios, 
*wa8 welcomed by the Commons, who finally 
passed a Ke^umption BiBr, appointing trustees, 
in'^whose hands the lands were to be vested. 
This they again tacked to the Land Tax Bill ; 
the Lords were inclined to resist, but the 
country was on the side of the Commons, and 
the peers were induced to yield. 

Burnet, Hist, of his (hm Time ; llCaoanlay, Hist, 
of Eng*, c. xzr. 

SeTdllUg, The. The collection and as- 
sessment of the revenue previous to the Com 
quest was a simple matter. The machinery 
of government was supplied by the people 
themselves, notably by the oblijmtions of the 
Trinoda Necossitaa (q.v.) ; and all that had to 
be supplied were the personal wants of the 
crown. These were met by the fee-farm of the 
folkland, fines in the law courts, market and 
harbour dues, the right of maintenance, after- 
wards knm w^ riii purveyance and heriots. 
ExtraordinaK^xes, such as the Danegeld, 
were imposed by the Witenagemot. Under 
the Norman kings the rents from the public 
lands were commuted and became the ferm 
of the ^ire ; the Danegeld continued, while 
the heriot was supplanted by the feudal aids. 
The fines of the local courts, and the port and 
market dues, were still raised. Under Henry 
11. the towns began to be an important 
source of taxation; aids were raised from 
them, which subsequently acquire an evil 
significance under the title of tallage (q.v.). 
Taxes on movables, afterwards so frequeift in 
the form of thirteenths, fifteenths, &c., were 
established by the Saladin tithe in the same 
reign* By the fourteenth century they had 
supplanted scutage and tallage, which were 
levied on land. They fell cMefly on the 
clergy, who, with the merchants, contributed 
from this time the greater pari of the 
revenue. In the reign of Bichard the prin- 
^ciple of sworn recognitors was first applied 
generally to purposes of taxation. The reigns 
of John and Henry HI. are noted for the 
illegal pretexts by which aU classes were 
oppress^, and the more or less successful re- 
sistance of the baronial party. Edward I. 
first instituted the customs oy the tax on 
wool imposed in 1275, alt}iough this impor- ^ 
tant. article had frequently own seized 
previous kings. [Customs.1 In this reign taxes 
ceased to he imposed local&r, and were voted 
}xy the states sitting in Parliament. Among 
the financial experimentsipf the fourteenth 
cenjbury we .may note t» p<^-taXy which 
was af|evwards abaiulQn^l^anCtuiiia^e.and 
pot^d^, which w^perpmatM. kings 
showed great ingennlty i|im thjs inaxiim* 


** What torches all should be allowed of OIL** 
Among iilegid sources of revenue were loans 
from foreign merchants, forced loans from 
individuals, which became known as benevo* 
lences, purveyances, Aid exactions' from the 
towns for foirced Mes of men, known as 
commissions of army. The revenue in the 
f ourieenth century may be estimated at about 
£66,000 in times of peace, and £130,000 in 
times of war. To go into the financial devices 
of the Yorkist and Tndor dynasties with any 
minuteness is not possible here ; it is enough 
to notice the creation of monopolies in the 
latter period, and the institution of fines for 
religious nonconformity. When the king 
became the head of the Church, the support of 
the establishment fell upon the crown, and •> 
then the tithe system originated as it existed 
until commuted in 1836. The Stuarts were 
adepts at inventing methods for raising 
revenue. A permanent source of income which 
dates from the reign of Charles I. is the 
excise, first imposed by the Long Parliament 
in 1643, and presented to the crown after the 
Eestoration upon the surrender of the feudal 
dues. At the Bestoration the revenue was 
fixed at £1,200,000 a year, and after the 
Eevolution at the same figure. The hearth- 
tax was abolished at the Utter date. [For the 
arrangement by which the hereditary 
revenues of the crown were separated from 
the taxes for the support of government, see 
Civil List.] It would be impossible here to 
give a thorough account of the many devices 
for raising revenue adopted since the Restora- 
tion. Wo may notice the rapid multiplica- 
tion of impori and 'export duties under the 
mercantile system, and their abandonment on 
the introduction of free trade, which followed 
the abolition of. the Com Laws in 1846 ; the 
stamp duties introduced 1671, and diminished 
in the reign of Queen Victoria, the land tax 
imposed in 1669 and first commuted in 1798, 
the succession duty enacted in 1853, and 
lastly the income-tax. The chief sources 
of revenue at present are (1) from taxation, 
the customs, excise, stamps, estate, legacy, 
and succession duties, property and income 
tax, land taxation, and the house duty; 
(2) from other sources, that from the post 
office. 

Revolution, The (1688—89), is tho 
name usually given to the series of events 
by which James 11. was expelled, and 
William and Mary establish^ on the 
throne. Two events precipitated James's 

fidl — the trial of the Seven Bishops and 
the birth of the Prince of Wales. So long 
as the clergy could expect that in a few 
years James would ||e succeeded by tho 
Princess Maiy, they > were able patiently 
to bear reverses. . But the Prince would m 
brought up a papist^ and take the Igpdingr 
place, surrounded by. papist counsellor. 
necesfaiY was- it t^rthe s9q^sa.ol James’g .. 
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jdlKliB that Mary of Modeoa nhould have aaon, 
Sbat the nunority of the people sincerely 
h^ered the Jesuits had schemed a great im- 
poetore. The whole UatiOn, Whig and Tory, 
were anxious to be saved from rule of a 
Catholic prince, however parties might differ 
as to the means to be employed. 

Such was the state of things when, on June 
30, 1688, an invitation was sent to William 
of Orange to come to England at once with 
an armed force. It was signed by seven 
persons of influence — the Earl of Devonshire, 
one of the chiefs of the Whig par^; the 
Earl of Shrewsbury; the Earl of Danby; 
Compton, Bishop of London ; Henry Sidney, 
brother of Algernon Sidney ; Lord Lumley, 

. and Edward Eussell. The Prince of Orange 
at once determined upon action. The bimi 
of the young prince destroyed the hopes 
which he had built upon the probability of his 
wife's accession to the English throne. If he 
could succeed in dethroning James, he might 
expect to gain far more power than that of a 
king-consort ; if he could bring the power of 
England into the confederation against liouis 
XI V., his pre-eminence among the allies would 
be assured. But there were almost insuperable 
difficulties in the way. The magistrates of 
Amsterdam had long been opposed to the 
Orange princes and attached to France ; 
the opposition of one town would bo sufficient 
to prevent the States-General from consenting 
to the expedition to England, and if it did 
not altogether stop it, might cause a dangerous 
delay. If Louis determined to begin the 
impending war by an attack upon Holland, 
William’s troops must be retained at homo to 
defend their country. And, finally, if only 
James could induce his English troops to 
fight one battle against the Dutch invaders, 
whatever its issue might be, national feeling 
would be enlisted upon his side, and he might 
be able to retain his throne. But the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and the recent 
alterations in the French tariff had destroyed 
the French party in Amsterdam, and all the 
states and towns ' of the republic were en- 
thusiastic in support of Orange. The pre- 
. parations which were being made in Holknd 
did not escape the observation of the French 
ambassador, and his master did what he could 
to save James. A French envoy was sent to 
London to offer naval assistance. But James 
petulantly declared he would not be patronised ; 
the French envoy could gain no answer to 
his message ; and the European powers were 
informed that the close alliance of Enghuid 
and Franco was a mei'e invention on the part 
Louis. In anger Louis left him to his 
late ; he determined to open the war by an 
invasion of Germany, and William could 
venture for a while to leave Holland un- 
protected.* In his negotiations with Catholic 
j^wers, William was able to represent his 
c imdertaking as one which had little to do with 
|dig^ aim hia e^pediti<m eertainly had ihe 


good wishes of the spyereign pontiff. And 
£he folly of James in bringing Irish ti'oops 
into England, and William’s wise policy of 
putting forward his English supporters on 
every occasion when a conflict seemed likely 
to occur, threw national sympathy on the 
side of the Prince of Orange, and removed the 
most formidable difficulty out of his way. 

Bofore the expedition started, a declaration 
was drawn up and published. It set forth 
that the fundamental laws of England had 
been violated, ille^l measures had been 
taken to favour Catholics, prelates venturing 
to petition their sovereign had been impri- 
soned, judges had been dismissed, and pre- 
parations were being made to bring toother 
a packed Parliament. Morpover, just doubts 
were entertained as to the birth of the Prince 
of Wales. For these reasons, it Whs deolared, 
William was about to enter England with an 
army in order to assemble a free Parliament, 
to whoso decision all the questions in dispute 
should be referred. 

James was terrified when at last he heard 
of the impending stonii. A formidable fleet 
was put under the command of Lord Dart- 
mouth, and troops were bought from Scot- 
land and Ireland. All thdP^I|m8sed magis- 
trates and dcputy-lieutenaiH^^ro repla^, 
and a proclamation was issued announcing 
the king’s intention to abandon the attempt to 
repeal the Tost Act, and his desire to carry 
out the Act of Uniformity. Witnesses were 
brought before the Privy Council to prove the 
birth of the young prince ; and at the request 
of the bishops the Court of High Commission 
was abolished and the borough charters re- 
stored. But these concessions were too evi- 
dently dictated by fear to bo of use, and James 
still obstinately refused to g^ve up the dis- 
pensing power. 

On Oct. 19 William set sail from Helvoet- 
sluys with a force of some 14,000 men, the 
fleet being wisely placed under the command 
of the Englishman Herbert. Ho was diiven 
back by a gale, but set out again on Nov. 1. 
A favouring breeze carried the fleet into the 
Channel, while it held Dartmouth in the 
Thames ; on the 5th William landed unmo- 
lested at Torbay. Hence he proceeded to 
Exeter, where he began to be joined by the 
neighbouring gentry. Soon the defections 
from James became numerous; very sig- 
nificant was the desertion of Clarendon’s son. 
Viscount Cornbiiry, doubtless prompted by 
Churchill. James at once set out for Salis- 
bury, but hero Churchill and Grafton left 
him, and no longer djiring to trust his army, 
the king retumf^d to London. On his way he 
was abandoned by Prince Gkorge and Or- 
monde, and when he reached the camtal he 
found that the Princess Anne had taken 
flight. In desperation the kin^ yielded to 
the advice of the Council,' and issued writs 
for a Parliament. Halifax, Nottingham, and 
Godolphin were appointed commissioners to 



treat >nth William, 'hut thia negotiation, as 
^mes told Barillon, was only a* mint to gain 
thneo Heanwhile the prince had advanced to 
HnnjB;m:£ord, and there, on Deo. 8> the com- 
missioners met hum William’s terms were 
scrupulously moderate ; all questions should 
be merred to a Parliament, and in order 
that its deliberations might be free, neither 
army should come within forty miles of tho ' 
capital, though James and William were each 
to be allow^ to visit Westminster with a 
body-guard. These terms were arranged/on 
Beo. 9; on the 10th Mary of Modena and the 
young prince were sent out of the country 
under the caro of the Count of Lauaun, and 
next day James himself took flight. Such 
peers as were in London met in the Guildhall 
underthe presidency of Bancroft, and drew up 
a declaratioif that now that the king had left 
the country they had determined to join with 
the Prince of Orange, and until his arrival 
would act as a provisional government. But 
greatly to the vexation of William, James was 
stopp^’ in his flight, and returned to London. 
It now became William’s object to terrify him 
into again leaving the country. Bemaining 
himself at, Wi n& or, William sent Dutch 
troops to fecupyjlbitehall. and peremptorily 
insisted that oafles should remove to Ham. 
Again meditating flight, James proposed Bo- 
Chester instead, and to this Orange readily 
oonsented. Next day, Deo. 19, William en- 
tered London, and on the 22nd James fled 
from Bochester, and tliis time succeeded in 
reaching France. 

William had already called together the 
Lords and the members of Charles II.’s Par- 
liaments, together with the City magistrates. 
These advised the prince to assume the ad- 
ministration provisionally, and summon a 
Parliamentarj'' convention. The Convention 
Parliament met on Jam 22, 1689. One party, 
erourcially among the clergy, were in favour 
ol negotiating with James and^ restoring him 
upon conditions, but they could scarcely ven- 
ture to propose this when James was himself 
issuing mwifestoes declaring all their griev- 
ances imaginary. Another party, headed by 
Baiscroft,. proposed that tha ro^ title should 
be left, to James, but that the government 
should be put into the hands erf; William with 
Hhe title of regent. A thiiid but smaller 
8ecdton>,the chiefs of whiidifU^ Danb^^ and 
Cmnptoit, urged that by the' flight, of^ James 
the ttome had been vacated^ iSmt judgment 
inash:go by default against de claims; of the 
young^prince, and that Mary wa8\already>^^ 
/ar* queen. But Mary ^efesw^te exclu^ her- 
huidmd flrom the throne, afld William; himself 
dedhredi th^t he would nol remain merely as 
hisi) wifoV^ urffiyer. The 'V|]higa,. meanwhile, 
wm unanimous in propoiihg tp coirfiQr'the 
ciiown on William and Miiiy together^ axjd to 
pulrf^ executive into the ^d$ of theprmce,. 
andafterlong .duM^us8ion8|ihisJws<agr(Kd tc 
by both Tho tpini^pail^^ 


the Commons aooepted by- the LordlB, ran 
* thus : ** King James the Secon^ having ent 
deavoured to subvert the oonstitutioh of the 
kingdom by breaking the original contract 
between king and people, and by iho advice 
of Jesuits and other wicked persons having 
violated the fundamental, laws, and having, 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has 
abdicated the government, and the throne 
^^a8 thereby become vacant.” Of this resolu- 
tion, as Maqaulay justly says, the one beauty, 
is its inconsistency; <*lliere was a. phrase 
for every subdivision of the majority. The 
mention of. the original contract gxatifled the 
disciples of. Sidney. The word abdication 
conciliated politicians of a more timid school. 
There were, doubtless, many fervent Pro- 
testants who were pleased with the censure 
cast on the Jesuits. To the real statesman the 
single important clause was that which de^ 
clared the throne vacant ; and,, if . that clause 
could be carried, he cared little by what pre- 
amble it might be introduced.” On Feb. 13, 
the crown was offered to William and Mary, 
accompanied by the Declaration of Bights. 
This they accepted, and the same day were 
proclaimed king and queen. 

The same general plan had been followed 
in Scotland, lliere the withdrawal of troops 
had left the ground clear for the Whig lords. 
While the Covervantero rose in the west, and 
carried out a. violent ecclesiastical change, the 
loading peers went to London, and advised 
William to call a Convention of Estates. This 
was done, and upon its advice the Estates were 
summoned for March 14. After an easily 
balked attempt of the Jacobite minority to 
hold a rival convention, a declaration was 
drawn up almost in the same terms as in 
England, witli, the addition that prelacy was 
an insupportable grievance. In Ireland, Lon- 
donderry and Enniskillen declared for Wil- 
liam, but the rest of the country under Tjt- 
connel?s ailministration remained firm in its 
allegiance to James, and not till the Irish had 
been crushed in war was the Beyolution settle- 
ment accepted by them. ^ 

Bumet, Hijrf. of his Own Time (criticised In 
Banks, Eng. Jfiat., vi., and compared with the 
Dutch Eeports) ; Life of James JI.; Beresby, 
Memoirs ; £velpm, Dwi’y ; Luttrell, Diarg ; Dal- . 
rymple, Memoirs of Gfn Bntain (177^, giving' 
extracts from Barillon^s despatches ; lAiicuulay. 
Hiet, of Eng, ^ ^ 

Heynolda, Walteu, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury 1313 — 1327, was a man of humble 
origin. He was made by Edward I. pre- 
ceptor to Prince Edward, and subsequently 
treasurer. He obtained a considerable in- 
fluence over the prince, and on Edward ILfs* 
accession, Bes^olds x^as made almost at once 
Qwcellor; and Bishop of Worcester. On 
the. death of Winchelsey, the king, obtained 
fsoxD. the Pope his nomination to* tlm ardvr 
biriiopric. After the defeat at Banno^bum, , 
Beynel& wsigned fte great seal, and^.lateie^ 
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9id^ with the queen against his bene- 
&ct(»:; He crowned Prince Edward, and 
preached the coronation sermon. ‘Dean Hook 
says with truth that few Archbishops of 
' Canterbury haye been less fit for their work. 

Expedition to, 1627. In 1G27 a 
rupture took place between England and 
Fmnce, and Charles resolved to defend the 
independence of the French Protestants, an<|l 
r^aintain his own claim to the ^;^Mtery of th? 
sea. For both these objects tfi^ssession oi 
the island of Bhe, lying in face of Hochelle, 
and commanding the commerce between 
F^co and Spain, would be valuable. The 
English fleet, commanded by the Duke of 
Buckingham, sailed on June 27, and a landing 
was made on the island on July 12. St. 
Martin’s, the capital, was besieged from July 
17 to Oct 29. The destruction by a storm of 
the expedition destined to reinforce the 
besiegers, and the failure of an assault 
attempted on Oct. 27, combined with the 
landing of a French force in the island, com- 
pelled the duke to raise the siege. These 
French troops, to the number of 6,000, com- 
manded, by Marshal Schomberg, had gradually 
been collected at the fort of La Prde, which 
Buckingham had neglected to take imme- 
diately after his landing. They now assailed 
the English during their retreat, and inflicted 
a very heavy loss on them. 

Gardiner, HUt. of Eng., 1603-^1648, vol. vf. ; 
Lord Herbert of Chorbury, The Expedition to the 
leU o/JBM. [C. H. F.j 

Rhodes, The Right Hon. Cecil J., 

, having completed his education' at Oxford, 
went to South Africa, -and by his astute 
direction of diamond mines at Kimberley 
acquired a large fortune. Turning to politics, 
he soon became a member of the Cape Govern- 
ment — that of Sir T. Scanlon. When the 
Sprigg ministry fell, in 1890, he became 
Premier, and held the oftico until early in 
1896, when, as a result of Dr. Jameson s 
abortive raid into the Transvaal, he resigned. 
For his share in promoting the raid ho was 
severely censured by the House of Commons 
Inquiry Committee in July, 1897. As director I 
of the British South Africa Company, ho, in 
1893, conducted th^ campaign against the 
Matabele. He died in 1902. 

Rhodesia. [South Afrioa.] 

Rhuddlan Castle. A fortress was first 
built at Khuddlan, a position of considerable 
military importance commanding the vale of 
Clwyd, by Llewelyn ap Sitsyll early in the 
eleventh ceniurv. Upon the rebeUiou of the | 
Prince Gruffydd, in 1262, Harold marched 
upon him at !^uddlan ; Gruffydd osc^d to | 
the sea about two miles distant, but Harold 
burnt the castle. It was rebuilt, and ^ter- 
weunls conquered by a nephew of Hugh 
Lupus. Edward I. caused a stately castle to 
be erected near the site of the former one; 
)^9'^eenElecq:^^gayeb^htp.a.^^ ^ 


and here a baronial assembly was held, by the 
advice of which, in 1284, the “Statute of 
Wales ” was drawn up, assimilating the ad- 
ministration of that country to that of England. 
The castle was captured by the Parliamentary 
general, Mytton, in 1646, and dismantled. 

Ribbon Society, The, was a secret Irish 
gUpfederacy, consisting of small farmers, 
^^Rtiers, labourers, and in the towns small 
“Shopkeepers and artiians, which appeared 
about 1820 (the name “Ribbon” not being 
attached to it till about 1826) ; and gainea 
great stron^h from 1 835 to 1 865. “In Ulster 
it professed to be a defensive or retaliatory 
league against Orangeism. In Munster it 
was at first a combination against tithe 
proctors. In Connaught it was an organisa- 
tion against rack-renting and evictions. In 
Leinster it often was mere trade-unionism, 
.dictating by its mandates, and enforcing by 
its vengeance the employment or dismissal 
of workmen, stewards, and even domestics.” 
To belong to a Ribbon Society was declared 
illegal by the Westmeath Act of 1871 ; since 
which time the confederacy has died away, or 
been merged in other secret associations. 

A. M, Sullivan, New hfiAad, ch. iv. 


Rich, Edmund, St. , Arch^hbp of Canter- 
bury 1231 — 1240, was born ut Abingdon, 
came to Oxford at the ago of twelve, after 
staying there several years begged his way to 
Paris, and upon his return to Oxford became 
one of the most popular teachers of theology 
and j)hilo 80 phy. About 1222 he was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of Salisbury Cathedim, 
and became the spiritual adviser of the 
Countess of Salisbury, widow of King John’s 
half-brother. Upon the death of Archbishop 
Richard lo Grand some dispute arose as to 
the election of a successor, and Poi)e Gregory 
IX. induced the monks who had gone to 
Romo to elect Rich upon their return, a 
measure to which the king’s consent- was 
readily obtained. But Edmund was not dis* 
posed to act as a tool of king or pope, though 
the hitter had written urging him to persuade ' 
the English to overcome their prejudices.; 
against the aliens. Immediately after his 
consecration he visited the king, insisted on 
the reform of abuses, and the disim88sl.,oi 
foreign ministers, especially Peter des Roches, 
and throtitcncd him with excommunication if 
he refused. Henry yielded, and Petto and. ^ 
his creatures were dismissed. Edmund was . , 
a bishop of the typo of Anselm, with some^ - 
what of the spirit and practical instincts; olv 
Langton ; but he lived in an unhappy opened ' 
for the display of either class of qu^tie% 
under a pope whom he knew only as » task- 
master, and under a king whose incapacity 
and want of firmness made it as htod to 
support as to resist him” (Stubbs). To 
diminish his influence Henry III. applied to 
the pope to send a legate to EnglaM, and 
Edn^d had to. struggle during we rest .oi 
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hiB life against Others eftorts to obtain 
benefices for foreigners in England. The 
atehbishop al^ came into confiict with Henry 
in the matter of the mairiage of Sitnon do 
Montfort to the king^s sister Eleanor, widow 
of the Earl J^rshal, whom he refused to free 
from her vow of perpetual widowhood. In 
1238 Edmund visited Home to obtam papdg^e^ 
support in his attempt to enforce discipline 


the monasteries of Canterbury and Homester.'’ 
But the pope, in revenge for his action in the 
matter of the alien clergy, treated him with 
studied insult, and decided all ^e appeals 
against him. At last in despair Eamimd 
retired to the abbey of Pontigny in France, 
and died at the neighbouring priory of Soissy 
in 1240. The popular belief in ms sanctity 
and the' misacles reported from his tomb 
forced Innocent IV., much a^inst his will, 
to consent to his canonisation m 1246. 

Hook, J.roHbiakopt of Canterbury, vol. lii.. 
based on a contemporary Life by Bertrand, Abbot 
of Pontigny. Green, Hint. ofEnglieh People, gives 
some account of his Oxford life, and Stubbs, 
Cotist. Hist, oh. xlv., of his constitutional 
action. [W. J. A.] 


Bioli,,RioHA 


^^iilCHAUD, JL<0] 

who brought 

bar of EnglanvKan any member 


Lord Hick 
ater strain 


(d. 1667), 
upon tho 

^ )er of the 

profession” (CaSRpbell), was in 1633 made 
Solicitor-General. He took a prominent part 
in the trial of Sir Thorny More, giving as 
evidence an untrue version of a private 
conversation with More, and so securing his 
conviction. Ho was rewarded in 1637 by 
being recommended to the office of Speaker, 
and during the rest of the reign was a ready 
a^nt of the court in the prosecution alike of 
Protestants and of Homan Catholics. Under 
the will of Henry VIII, Eich was appoipted 
a councillor to assist in the ^vemmeut during 
the minority of Edward Vl., and in October 
(1648) succeeded Paulet as Lord Chancellor 
of England, In 1649 ho drew up the articles 
charging Lord Seymour of oudeley with 
treason, and subsequently joined the Earl of 
Warwick, taking an active part in the pro- 
ceedings against his former patron Somerset. 

. in 1661 he resigned the Ohancellorship, and 
remained prominent only aipersecutor. 

Biohard I., Kwo, (*. jtept. 13, 1157, 
A July, 1 189, d, April 6, 1199), was the second 
.. son of Henry if. and Eleanor of Aqui- 
S tame. He was destined by hia father to rule 
. mothers possessions in the south of 
Fiance, and when still qu^te young was en- 
trusted with the govemni^t of Aquitiqi^^ 
where he speedily joined lin the great con- 
spiracy of 1173 against hii^father. Pardoned 
at the suppression of the| xevolt, he passed 
seyeral years in a serie^of chivalrous and 
brifi^t exploits among thpr wild feudal nobles 
id Gnienne and Poitou, 
his elder brother so en^ 
on Biohard fiou^ hoi 
lefusai a war broke out 


His ^success made 
t^t he insisted 
hi^ and on his 
'64i the brothers 

1 ■ 



(1183). In AUiance vrith Bertrand de.Boni^ 
Bichitfd*s great enemy, Henry ahd Gfeoffry^ 
reduced Hichard to sudi straits that Henry 
II. b^ to go to his assistance. The deatb 
of the younger Henry concluded the war^ 
but in 1184 another quarrel between Hichard 
and his lather ensued on the foxiner^a 
refusal to gratify the latter by surrendering a 
*^ortion of Aquiline to his brother, John. 

ichard* a^ra4U eas temper was constantly in- 




volving SMfc' wars with his neijpfhbburs, 
from which S6mn^ but his i^ther’s infiuenco 
could extricate him. Yet in 1189 he in-^ 
spired that last successful revolt, in tho midst 
of which the old king died. 

Despite his constant revolts, Hichard secured 
the succession without difficulty. He hurried 
to England, not with the view of taking pos- 
session of the government so much as to 
secure means to embark on the projected 
crusade, into which he threw all his ener^. 
He hold a great council at Pipewell, in whi^ 
he displaced Henry’s old ministers, sold a 
large number of places, and made arrange- 
ments for the government during his absence. 
About throo months after his coronation he 
left England. 

Tho history of Richard’s reign naturally 
divides itself into two main submets— the 
personal adventuros of tho king in Palestine,, 
Germany, and finally in France, and the 
government of tho country during his absence. 
The brilliant and chivalrouB spirit of the king, 
and that martial prowess which gave him 
the name of Cesur de Lion, were nowhere better 
displayed than in his adventures in the east..' 
After some delays in France, Hichard and 
Philip Augustus landed in Sicily in June,. 
1190. After rescuing his sister from the- 
hands of tho usurper, Tancrod, and incurring 
the French king’s hoirtility by repudiating tho 
latter’s sister, Alice, to whom he had been long* 
contracted in marriage, in favour of Beren- 
garia of Navarre, Hichaid set out for Palestine,, 
conquering Cyprus on his way, and bestow- 
ing it on Guy of Lusignan. He arrived in. 
Palestine in time to save Acre, but the return 
home of Philip Augustus, and the quarrel of 
Hichard with the Duke of Austria, made the^ 
barren victories against the Saracens of little- 
avail in effecting the deliverance of the Holy 
City. At last in 1192 Richard was glad to* 
conclude a three years’ truce with ^ladin,, 
which saved the remnants of the Frankish 
kingdom, and gave pilgrims free access to 
Jerusalem. On his way home he was iin*- 
prisoned by his old enemy the Duke- of 
Austria, and handed over to the Emperor 
Henry VI., who as the representative of the 
Hohenstaufen, was to got hold of th^ 
uncle and potector Otto the Guelf. 

Meanwhile the soundness of the adminis- 
trative system which Henry n. had established 
was being thoroughly t^ted in B&gkmd. 
Despite the inoom'jj^teneiM of Richards ar- 
rosgemexijis, ^ Baih ^ 
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England remained^ in a proaperous 
leondmon during the whole of the period. 
JFoor iucceasive justiciars ruled the land as 
praotically independent sovereigns, burdened 
^nly by the heavy tribute which the absent 
,^ng exacted. The first, William Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely, was unpopular as a foreigner, 
nnd Earl John profited by this to excite the 
barbnage against him. In 1 191 the Archbisho|^ 
Bouen, Walter of Couta^l^u^ve'd wit|^ 
A commission from Bichar<M|Hp%iede him.' 
His government, which 1193, was 

disturbed by the unsucc^pR rebellion of 
.John, in connection with an attack of Philip 
on Normandy, and by the exeriions necessary 
^0 raise the enormous ransom of £100,000, 
which the Emperor required for the release of 
.Hichard. At the end of 1193 he was succeeded 
by Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose administration continued until 
1198. The latter at once succeeded in sup- 
pressing John’s revolt. When Richard paid 
his second and last visit to his kingdom in 
the spring of 1194 the land was in profound 
peace. At a great council at Nottingham 
the accomplices of John were punished, the 
sheriffs removed, and money raised by all 
possible means. A second coronation at Win- 
•chesterwas a solemn declaration that, whatever 
humiliation Richard had been subjected to in 
his captivity, his royal dignity remained un- 
impaired. As soon as ho had got all ho could 
Richard hurried to France, where ho spent 
the rest of his life in a constant petty warfare 
Against Philip of France, until he met his 
death in 1199, while besieging the obscure 
-castle of Chalux. Meanwhile Hubert Walter 
administered England with success. The 
judicial iter of 1194, and the first germs of the 
cfiices of coroner and conservator of the peace, 
fihowed that ho not only maintained, but also 
•developed, the system of Henry II. In 1198 
the refusal of a royal demand for money by 
the great council led to his resignation. His 
Auccessor, Gooffry FitzPeter, had not long 
entered upon his office when the king died. 

Richard I. is the most un«English. of our 
kings. Ho knew and influenced England, 
whore he hardly ever lived, either before or 
after his accession, less than any other prince. 
Yet, besides his faifie as a knight-errant, he 
had no inconsiderable talent for rough and 
ready statesmanship. But he was a bad 
king, careless, extravagant, and neglectful of 
rail his duties. The main interest of his reign 
in English history is its stoipr of quiet admi- 
nistrative routine and constitutional develop- 
ment. 

Bishop Stubbs* Editions of Hevedm, and of the 
Chrf>nicfe8 and MemoriaU of Richard IL^in the 
Bolls Series, are, with bis Const, Hvt,, the most 
important works bearing on Biohard’s reign. Saa 
also Pauli, QesehiehU von England; Lyttelton, 
Usury JLi and Michaud, Bistoirs des Or&tsades, 

CT. F^T.] 

BicBavd XZ- Feb.» 1366; r. June 22, 
1377— Feb. 14i 1440) the son of Ed- 


ward the Black Prince and Joan of Kent. Soon 
after his father’s death he was created Prince 
of Wales, and recognised as heir to the throne. 
During, the early years of his reign he 
was in tutelage, but the boldness and presence 
of mind which he showed during the peasant 
revolt seemed to augur a successful and 
nrosp^us Career. He appears to have been 
liuBpicious of the designs of his undo, 
Gloucester, and to have determined to sur- 
round himself with ministers of his own 
^ choosing, and it must he admitted that they 
were selected with judgment, and (with 
perhaps the exception of De Vere) they 
hardly deserve to be stigmatised as favourites. 
But they were not successful administrators, 
and the heavy taxes which were imposed 
afforded an opportunity to Gloucester and 
his associates to denounce them. In 1386, 
Richard’s minister, Michael dQ la Polo, ISarl 
of Suffolk, w^as impeached by the Commons, 
and the king w'as compelled to agree to the 
appointment of a Commission of Regency, 
consisting of the Dukes of Gloucester and 
York, and eight other lords and prelates. In 
the following August (1387), Richard pro- 
cured from the judges a d^laration that the 
Commission was illegal. .At Gloucester en- 
tered London with a larM force ; and the 
king, unable to resist, waS^ obliged to give 
way and to allow his chief advisers to be ap- 
pealed of treason (Dec., 1387). The Parlia- 
ment of 1388, the “Merciless Parliament,” 
condemned Vere, Suffolk, and six others to 
death ; and though tho two chief personages 
escaped, the sentence was carried out in 
four cases. The power of Gloucester lasted 
till 1389, when Richard suddenly declared 
that ho was old enough to manage his 
own affairs, and dismissed the Council of 
Regency. But he did not resort to his 
former methods of government ; on the con- 
trary, ho was reconciled to Gloucester and 
his associates, and was content to admit them 
to a share in the government. For some 
years nothing happened to disturb the har- 
mony between the king and the nobles, and 
the first symptoms of a revival of troubles 
was in 1395, when Richard proposed to marry 
Isabella of France and form a firm alliance 
with that country. This was strofigly op- 
posed by Gloucester, who was suspected by 
tho king of treasonable desi^s, was arrestei 
and sent to Calais to await ms trial, but die® 
before it came on, murdered, it was generally “ 
believed, by tho king’s orders. It would 
seem that Richard was panic-stricken ai the ^ 
thought of a plot against his life, and 
tcmiinod to resort to the most whitvary 
measures to secure his position. At anyiute 
a complete change came over his conduct. The 
j>ardons granted to the haroUs in 1388 Were an- 
nulled ; two of the most prominent Were ap- 

S aled of treason. Arundel was executed, and 
B brother, the archbishop, banished. Tho 
proceedings.of the Merciless Parliament wero 



resdildod, and the power o£ l^arliament dele- 
gated to a small committed. Thus lUchard 
seemed to have established his absolute power; 
but. still there were rumours of conspiracies. 
The Duke of Hereford (Henry of Boling- 
broke, son of John of Gaunt), and Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of ^Horfolk, accused each 
other of treason, and were sentenced to 
Imishznent, the latter for life, the fonner Up 
six years. Bichard now resorted to varioSE 
illegal methods of raising money, and he baa 
elct^y alienated the ^ople from him, a§ 
well as the leading nobles, when, in 1399, 
he committed two acts of reckless folly 
which wore the immediate cause of his down- 
fall. He had promised Hereford that if 
during his exile his father were to die, the 
Lancastrian estates should be secured to him. 
Nevertheless, on Gaunt’s death, he seized the 
whole of his domains into his own hands. 
This gave an excuse to Hereford (or Lan- 
caster, as ho had now become) to return to 
^gbnd to claim his patiimony; and tho 
circumstances were most auspicious for him, 
for Bichard had gone upon an expedition to 
Ireland, leaving the Duke of York as regent 
in Englti^d. I^nry of Lancaster landed in 
England, *declend that he came simply to 
obtain his lawlu^ inheritance, was joined by 
many of tho groat nobles, and not opposed by 
the Duke of York ; so that when Richard re- 
turned from Ireland ho found tho kingdom 
was lost. Discovering his true position, 
Biohard offered to resign the crown. Tho 
abdication was accepted by Parliament, which 
drew up articles of accusation against him, 
enumerating all the illegal and despotic acts 
he had been guilty of. Henry challenged the 
vacant throne and was accepted as king. 
After this, Richard disappears from history, 
and nothing is known for certain of tho time, 
manner, or place of his death. According to 
one account, ho was murdered at Pontefract 
by Sir Piers Exton, while other writers assort 
that he starved himself to death. The Revo- 
lution of 1399 was not a popular movement, 
but was brought about by a series of circum- 
stances to a considerable extent unconnected 
with each other, but which ^ all combined to 
produce one result— a chaise of dynasty. 
The Church was opposed to Richard on ac- 
count of his supposed LoHaid tendencies and 
his treatment of Archbishop Arundel; the 
nobles hated him because he had refused to 
govern according to th^r views, and had 
endeavoured to curb their independence. 
The people supported I^enry as being Jjiur 
representative of Thomat of Lancaster,' and 
having been unjustly doi|»uded by Richard; 
while many asserted th|t lUehard was not 
^e son Black Pri^, bnt a suj^ositi- 
tietta.ohild,>aiid othero mcihtained that Henry 
was the true heir to the j^one as the rspre- 
sentMuve of Edmund Or(&hbiok, w]^ it was 
said In r^ty the mer frother of Ed- 
ward L The' totravamceMand foreign 


manneni Of the court were^ extreobely distasife’- 
ful, and the -war party iHirongly xesehtsd the 
French marriage. Among the charges alleged 
against Richard by Parliment < the most un- 
portant kre these : — The tampeiiag mth the 
judges in 1387 ; the revcication of tWpavdohs 
of the Appellants; the murder of Gloucester; 
the ill-treatment of Lancaster and Arundel : 
illegal taxation; alienation of crown lands; 
! excessive jgmr of the household courts ; and 
' rash woa||m^rting his own absolute au- 
thority. '^K^th probably is that Richard 
attempted to do what Edwam lY. and Heniry 
VII. were able to effect later on— to crush 
the power of the nobles, rule by means of 
ministers, avoid expensive foreign wars, and 
keep the Church in submission. Like ^em, 
he worked by means of Parliament, and thus 
obtained a legal sanction to his most uncon- 
stitutional acts. The chief reasons why they 
succeeded where ho failed were, that by the 
time of Edward IV. the strength of the 
baronage had been utterly broken by the 
Wars of tho Roses, the Church had lost its 
power, and the nation was anxious for peace 
under a strong government. In Richard’s 
own character there was much that is attrac- 
tive. He is to bo compared, says Dr. Stubbs, 
rather to Edward HI., “ the chivalrous mag- 
nanimous king who left him heir to difficul- 
ties which ho could not overcome,” than to 
tho feeble and worthless Edward U. If his 
theory of kingship was too loftj’’ for the age, 
it was at least an intelligible one, and he 
seems to havo kept before him with steadi- 
ness and purpose the idea of a despotic but 
reforming monarchy. Though his fate was 
immediately caused by his own deeds, the 
misfortunes of his career were in great 
part due to the events and poliev of his 
grandfather’s reign. *‘In personal appear- 
ance,” says Mr. Gairdner, “he was hand- 
some. There was a delicate beauty in his 
features which corresponded with a mode 
of life too luxurious for the age. He was a 
lover both of art and literature ; the patron 
of Froissait, Gower, and Chaucer, and the 
builder of Westminster Hall, But he was 
thought too fond of show and magnificence, 
and some of his contemporaries accused him 
of too great love of pleasure. Yet of positive 
immorality we have no real evidence, and his 
devotion and tenderness to both his queens 
(child as the second was) is a considerable 
presumption to the contrary.” Richard was 
twice married, first in 1382 to Anno of 
Bohemia, daughter of the Emperor Charles 
IV., and secondly in 1390 to Isabella, daughter 
of Charles VI. of France He left no issue. 

The contemporari authorities are Knighton's 
Compilation, be Eventibue Angliw, <06. (in Twys- 
den, Senpt. Decern), and the Amdlee Broardi 
Seomdi et Henrici QuarH (Rolls Series), which 
forms the basis of Walsingham's AisftoHa; a 
French Ohroniqtfe da la TrcMimm (English Hist. 

. Sbo.), and metrioal Richard; 
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BiellM^d XII., Eino {b. Oct. 2, 1462, 

A. Julv 0) 1483, d. Aug. 22, 1485), waa the 
»on ot Richard, Duke of York, who was 
killed at Wakeneld, and brothe^^ io Edward 
IV., and Oeorge, Duke of Clarence. Born 
at Fotheringay in 1452, he was early in- 
dneted into state affairs. In 1461 he was 
TecaUed from Flanders, where he had l)een 
sent for saiety, and created Duke of Glou- 
cester and Lord High Admiral. He bield 
faithfully to his brother during his reign, 
and showed himself a wise councillor to him, 
a good soldier, and a vigorous administrator in 
the capacity of Warden of the Scottish'Marches 
and other posts. In 1470, on the outbreak 
of Warwick’s insurrection, Richard left the 
kingdom, with Edward, and retumod with him 
to &ke part in the battle of Barnet (April, 
1471). Immediately afterwards he engaged 
in the campaign of the West, and contributed 
to the victory of Tewkesbury. In 1472 he 
married Anne Neville, the widow of Prince 
Edward, and in conse(juonce became involved 
in a violent quarrel with his brother Clarence 
about the inheritance of the Earl of Warwick. 
The rivalry between the two brothers was 
keen, but ft is not certain how far Richard 
r\ra8 responsible for Clarence’s downfall, or for 
his murder, if he was murdered. During the 
remainder of Edward’s reign Gloucester was 
much occupied with Scottish affairs, and the 
management of the Border. In April, 1483, 
he left the North, and on the 30th of the 
month got possession of the young king, , 
Edward V., as he was being taken to London. 
In May Richard was appointed Protector, and 
immediately entered upon the functions of 
govemmonL A violent quarrel broke out 
between Richard and the queen’s party in 
the council, which was headed by Lord 
Hastings. In Juno Richard, at a sitting of 
the council, charged the queen and her 
friends with a plot against his life, Hastings 
was seized and beheaded without trial on the 
spot. Lords Grey and Rivers, the queen’s 
relations, were beheaded, and the young 
prince Richard of York was surrendered to 
the custody of the Protector. On June 22 
Dr. Shaw, in a sermon at Paul’s Cross, 
asserted the claim of Richard to the crown, on 
the ground that Edward V. and his brother 
were illegitimate ; and on June 24 Bucking- 
ham, joined by a crowd of the citizens of 
London, urged Richard to accept the crown. 
This Rioham did on Jhne 26, and on July 6 
ho was crowned. Richard now adopted a 
policy of conciliation, but there was consider- 
abb disaffection against him, especially in 
jamthem England. The young princea die* 


ai^peared soon after, and though nothing 
certain has ever been discovered about their 
fate, it was believed, and it is extremely 
that Richard had them put to deatJi. 
^e story increased the feeling agaimt 
Richard, and meanwhile a rappr^himent took* 
place between the queen’s party and the 
Lancastrians, headed by Henry of Richmond. 
^>R^ichard's chief supporter, Buckin^am, joined 
tne conspiracy. In October Buckingham 
headed a rising in the West of England which 
came to nothing. The duke was captured and 
put to death without trial. But the Con- 
spiracy was not crushed, and active prepara- 
tions were made by the Lancastrians during 
I the next year. Meanwhile Richard was 
becoming thoroughly unpopular in England. 
His finances were in disorder, and he was 
obliged to have recourse to the raising of 
money by benevolences, though he had 
himself passed a bill through PaiRament the 

f revious year to put an end to that system, 
n Aug., 1485, lUchmond landed at Milford 
Haven. The Welsh wore in his favour, for 
they looked upon him as a national leader; 
the old nobility were alienated from Richard, 
and the new nobles disliked him: his own 
chief followers, the Stanlojni, were in corres- 
pondence with the enemy ;ijand the people 
were indifferent orfavourabl#to the invaders. 
Richard met them at Bosworth (Aug. 22, 
1485*}. In the crisis of the battle l^rd 
Stanley, with his troops, suddenly joined 
Richmond. The king was killed fighting 
desperately, Richard has been represented as 
a monster of iniquity by Sir Thomas More 
and other historians who wrote under the 
Tudora. Unscrupulous, cruel, and violent as 
Richard was, he was, however, probably no 
worse than contemporary princes and states- 
men ; no worse, certainly, than his brother or 
his successor. His capacity was undoubted, 
and ho seems to have made an effort at the 
beginning of his reign to govern well. He 
attempted to restore order, to chock the 
tyranny of the nobles, and to develop com- 
merce. He, however, lacked the astuteness 
that cfnablod Henry YII. to accompli^ in a 
great measure the work he had attempted. 

The Covtinmtor of the Croyland ChronidUj 
’ J. Eous, Hist. Berum Anglue (pub. by Hearne) ; 
Fabian, Concordance of Histories (WcL of 1811) t 
Sir Thomas More, History of SiCM/rd III, and 
Life of Edward V., all of whom ace Tudor par- \ 
tisaiiB. Modern works on the reign are Hosoee "^ 
Walpole's ingenious Hietorio Vowts conoamintf‘?^v 
the Life and Reign of King Richard III, ; 

Haxted, life of Richard II and J. Gatrdnsrj 
Life and Reign of Richard III, [ 8 , J. L,]) 

Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury 
1174-84, was Prior of Uo^er, and three 
years after the murder of Becket was chosen 
to fill the vacant see. He was esseniidUy a 
modei-ate man, and his appointment #as wel- 
come to the king as well as to the soppotters 
of Beoaet’s policy. His great work was ihe 
rebuilding of Canterbury Cathedral, which 


liad been destroyed by Are previous to h|s 
entbronement. 

SooIk, ArchhUh^ of Canterbury, 

Biolmdy. Duxb op Yoek (i. 1472, 

^ dw 1483), was the second son of Edward IV. 
In 1477 he was married to Anne, daughter 
and heiress of Jolll^ Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk. Soon after Edward lY .’s death, his 
motheisfl^ into sanctuary with him^ but was 
subsequently induced to let him join his brother 
in the Tower, whore he was probably murdered 
by his uncle’s orders. [Hickard III.] 

Bicliard Fiti-iiaal succeeded his father, 
Bishop Nigel of Ely (nephew of Roger of 
Salisbury), in the office of Treasurer (1169), 
and became Bishop of London in 1189. He 
was the author of the JDialogua de SoaccariOf 
the main source of information for the ad- 
ministrativo system of Henry II. 

Biohard of Oiranooster, a monk of 
Westminster from 1356 to about 1401, wrote 
a work entitled Speculum Hiatoriale de Geatie 
Begum Anglia (edited by Rev. J. E. Mayor 
in the Rolls Series), which is of some, though 
not the highest, historical value. He is better 
known lArough the forged De Situ Britan^ 
niOf tontaining^tolerably minute particulars 
of Roman Biffin, which was published at 
Coronhagen in 1757 by one Richard Bertram. 
This woiw is never mentioned by any author 
earliw than Bertram ; the MS. he professed 
to have discovered has never been seen ; a 
(very brief) facsimile he professed to have 
made of part of it is quite unlike any mediae- 
val writing known ; its contents are largely 
borrowed from Camden or adapted^ from 
Osesar and Tacitus; and its iktinity is 
eighteenth-century rather than mediaeval. 

It was, however, frequently accepted as 
genuine till the exposure by Mr. Woodward 
in the QentlemaeCa Magazine oi 1866 and 1867. I 
See also Mr. Mayor’s preface to his edition of 
Itichard’s genuine work. 

BioRard of Cornwall (f* *.209, d, 1272) 
was the son of John bv his second wife 
Isabella. In 1240 he led a;, crusade to the 
Holy Land, and succeeded % securing very 
favourable terms for the (}hristians by a 
treaty with the Sultan of Eg^t. In 1252 he 
was offered, but declined, the Crown of Sicily; 
in 1257 he was elected of the Romans, 
but was never cirowned eiqperor. 

and his^iixirons, Ric^rd t|ied to act the part 
of a mediator, but whenf war broke out^ 
sided with his brother 6|td commanded" ihO 
left wing at the ^ttle ^ liOWes, whora he 
was taken prisoner, and he d^ not recover 
hie liberty tiU after the |»att!iw of Evediam. 
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* and the mainland; Bidhboyough Wastho qhUI 
port for commerce with and the s tamg 

point for the great high road m Kent through 
ChnierburyancfBochestertoDoven The fort- 
ress was the headquarters of the legion proieot- 
ing the Saxon shore, but after the withdrawal 
of the Romans it was but feebly defended. 

J. B. Qxeen, KoRng qf JCnfflond, oh. 1. 

Bioluiio&d. Edmvko Tudor, Earl of 
(d. 1456), waa the eldest son of Owen Tudor 
by Catherine, widow of Henry V. Ho was 
created Earl of Richmond in 1462, and married 
Margaret Beaufort, daughter and heiress ol 
John, Duke of Somerset, by whom he had 
one son, afterwards Henry Vll. 

Biohmond, Henry Fiteroy, Duke op 
(5. 1619, d, 16d6b was a natural son of 
Henry VIII. by J^zabeth Blount, wife of 
Sir (Gilbert Tailbois. Before he was seven 
years of age he was made a Knig^ht of the 
Gaiter, and created successively Earl of 
Nottingham and Duke of Richmond and 
Somerset. At the same time he was appointed 
Warden of the Marches towards Scotland, 
and placed in possession of many great estates! 
He was also subsequently raised to the dignity 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, the actual 
duties of his position being performed for him 
by his deputy, Sir William Skeffington. He 
was married to Mary, daughter of the Duke 
of Norfolk, but died before the consummation 
of the marriage. 

Froude, Biat cfJBng., oh. v. 

Ridge Way, Th^, one of the great 
Roman roads, was a bianch of the Iknield 
Way, from which it separated at Streatley in 
Berkshire. It proceed^ along the Berkshire 
and Wiltshire downs to Glastonbury, thence 
to Taunton, and through Devonshire to Strat- 
ton in Cornwall, thenCe keeping along the 
^Ub to Redruth and the Land’s End. [Roman 
Roads.] 

BidingS, is the name applied to the three 
divisions of xorkriiire, and with the arrange- 
ment of the county appears to be of Scan- 
dinavian origin. Ijxe lour thinga into which 
Iceland was partitioned were divided into 
thirds, ikrithungar ; and the fylker, or petty 
kinp^doms of South Not«way, were similarly 
divided. As such a partition of the land is 
in England only found in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire (for Lindsey,, one of the three 
of Lincolnshire, was at the time 
of Ijpmesday divided into ridings, though 
the name afterwards dropp^ out of use), it 
seems natural to attribute it- to the Damsh 
occiltotion. The loss of the ih of thrithing, 
may DO due to misdivision of the compouna 
words north-thxitiffing,” &c. At the time of 
the Conqimror the ridu^ of Yorkihfre and 
Lincolnfidiire seem to have had their dwh 
moots, though these do not a^peaiNater: at 
present each riding in Yorkdiiie has ito own 
{^-lieutenant, and is trea^ as a distiAct 


«diliD|^ lor pboivla^ pUljvoseB. By the Heform 
o| two memben each were dven to 
thiO east and novth ridings and four to the west; 
this arrangement was modified in 1867, while 
under the Act of 1885 the west riding returns 
nineteen members, the north four, the east 
thr^ 

Stubbs, OoHft/ffist, 1„ ch. ; Bobertson, 
Soatlund un4ar tit Marly Kinp, ii., 433: Wor- 
. mas,. Bans* and NorthmeUt 158 ; Cleasby and 
TigfiiMon, leel. Diet*, s. v. thing and fbritKunar ; 
Steat, Bngt. Diet. [W. J. A.] 

Btdleyi Kicolas, Bishop of London (h. 
1600, d, io56), was educated at PembroKo 
Colley, Cambridge, where he gained a fel- 
lowship. After studying theology for a 
couple of years at Paris and Louvain, he 
returned to Cambridge, and became proc- 
tor and public orator. His learning and 
energy commended him to the notice of 
Cranmer, whose chaplain he was appointed 
in 1537, and who speedily obtained mr him 
the mastership of Pembroke, and a royal 
chaplaincy. In 1547 he became Bishop of 
Bochester, and took a considerable mn in 
the preparation of Edward VI. *s first Prayer- 
book, and in carrying out the changes which 
accompanied it. Upon Bonner’s deposition 
by the Privy Council, Ridley was translated 
to London (April, 1550). In the same year ho 
is found vainly attempting to convince Joan 
Bocher of her errors, and assisting in the trial 
of Gardiner. As in Rochester Cathedral so 
in St. Paul’s, he caused, the altars to bo 
destroyed ; in St. PauPs he substituted a table 
for the high altar, and in 1557 placed it in 
the nave before the screen, setting it with its 
sides north and south. Like Cranmer and 
Latimer, he was disgusted by the violonco of 
the council, and in a sermon before the king 
in 1552 spoke strongly of the distress caused 
by the seizure of the guild revenues. His 
fear lest Mary might restore the old worship 
led him to join in the attempt to secure the 
throne for Jane Grey, and on July 16, 1553, 
he preached at St. Paul’s Cross that Mary and 
Elizabeth were bastards, and, therefore, with- 
out right to the throne. As soon, however, as 
Northumberland and the council had declared 
for Mary, he set out^to meet the princess to 
obtain pardon, but he was taken prisoner at 
Ipswich, and jsent to the Tower. Here ho 
remained some eight months, Bonner mean- 
while regaining his bishopric. In April, 1554, 
he was sent to Oxford, with Cranmer and 
I^timer, and committed to thAcharge of one 
of the aldermen. After beinff made to appear 
in a disputation, wherein he denied tran- 
substantiation, and being in consequence 
excommunicated, he was remit^ to custody, 
and noting further was done till Sept.,4B55, 
when he was tried for heresy before tiroe 
bishops, commissioned by Pole as lemte. On 
Oct., 16 he was executed, together with 
Latimer, in front of BaUlol College; One of 
ihe moM the 


period 'rates ; — ** Ridley has left few remaina 
to vindicate the reputation for theological * 
learning which has been demanded for him 
by modem biographers, but he was a learned 
man ; in his way he was a moderate man, and 
certainly he was a man of great resolution. 

His decision of chariiiter supported 
primate; the gravity of his manners com- 
mended him to aU who knew hiiq, and he 
rose into notice at a very opportune time for 
the credit of the Reformation. But his temper 
had a vehemence which sometimes betrayed 
him into rashnoss, and in his nature there 
was something of severity, and even of hard- 
ness” (Dixon). 

Bidley, Worics (Parker Society) ; Foze, 

Acts ana MonumenU; Blunt, Refermatien of 
the Church of England^ ii.; Dixon, Bitiery of 
the Church of England, ii.« 

Bidolfl Conspiracy, The (1571), so- 
called from ono of the chief agents, Robert 
Ridolfi, a Florentine banker residing in 
London, was a plot formed by the Cawiolic 
pai-ty in England for the deposition of Eliza- 
beth, and the elevation of bfary Stuart to tho 
throne by the help of Spain, and her marriage 
to the Duke of Norfolk. The chief conspirator 
was Leslie, Bisleop of Ross, who was in com- 
munication with most of the Catholic nobles, 
whilst the Duko of Norfolk was involved in 
the scheme apparently against his will. 
During 1571 frequent negotiations were 
carried on between Mary Stuart, Philip II., 
the Duke of Alva, and tho Pope. Ridoln was 
sent to Madrid to request the aid of Philip^ 
which was at onco promised. On his way ho 
had an interview with the Duko of Alva in 
Brussels, but the messenger conveying the 
nows was arrested at Dover in possession of a 
packet of treasonable letters. For these 
letters, however, the Bishop of Ross contrived, 
by the connivance of Lord Cobham, tho 
warden of the Cinque Ports, to substitute 
others of a comparatively innocent nature, 
and although the messongor confessed on tho 
rack that ho had received the letters from 
Ridolfi, and although the Bishop of Ross was 
arrested, and Mary severely cross-examined, 
nothing definito was discovered. Suspicion 
had, however, been aroused, and in Sept.,, 
1571, the whole of tho plot was discovered y 
through the instrumentality of a merchant, 
who had been employed by Norfolk to convey ; 
money and letters to his secretaires. Several 
of the leading conspirators, including . the 
Bishop of Ross, tho Earls of Arund^And , ! 
Southampton, and I^rd Lumley, were at - 
once anestod. The bishop made a full con*^ 
fession, and Norfolk, as the centre of t)i6 
plot, was executed (June, 1672). : 

Froude, Hist, o/ Jr«0. ; 

Bievauli^ Aelhbp of. [A£LREi>^ 

Kigby, RtcBABB (5. 1722, d. 1788), was 
the son of a Bli^oxd linen-draper, who had 



u^:a Ipztune as factor to the Sputk Boa 
CosOpaiay.' He attacheijtiinisell in early life 

m Prince of but quarrelled M^ith 

bim before long, Tlie Duke of Bedford be- 
came bis patrOn» and on becoming Lord-lieu- 
tenant in 1758, took bim to Ireland, aa bis 
j^rivate. secrets^, procured lor him the 
Sinecure office of "roe-Treasurer of Ireland 
with a salary of £3,500, to which he afterwards 
added th^ emoluments of the Mastership of 
the HoUs of that country. On returning m>m 
Ireland, the duke had procured the return of 
Rigby lor Tavistock ; and when the duke 
be5ime president of the council in 1763, he 
procuiea for his faithful henchman tho most 
lucrative of all offices— the paymastership of 
the forces. When county meetings were being 
held on all sides in 1769, to protest against the 
rejection of Wilkes by Parliament, “ Rigby 
made a summer tour through the east of Eng- 
land, and, by the admission of his opponents, 
checkmated the party of action in at least three 
counties.” After ms patron’s death, he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining his position as boat- 
swain of the Bloomsbtiry crew,” according to 
one of the lampoons of the d£^ ; and still 
lived o^his sinecuro offices. Ho was, how- 
ever, disturbed for a momei^ by being ac- 
cused in 1778^ appropriating public money, 
as paymaster-Pneral, though as Lord North’s 
administration had strong reason for not 
inquiring too deeply into cases of peculation, 
the matter was allowed to drop. Again, in 
1782, when ho opposed with imprudent 
warmth a motion for reconciliation with 
America, Pitt rebuked him sharply, and told 
him that the nation was tired of paying him. 
He lived till 1 788, drawing money alike from 
the revenues of Ireland and England, building 
np for himself a lasting reputation as tho 
most notable i^ceman of the age. 

Stanhope, Hwt. of Eng. ; Trevelyan, Early 

Life of C. J, Fox; Bedford, Correspondence ; 

Jonios, Lettere. 

Bight, Claim op. [Claim of Right,] 

Petition of, T«i, was the mani- 
lestodrawn up by the of Commons in 

; 1628, in the mrm of a petftion to the king, 
; stating the principles Constitution 

; which Cbtfirles had brokep. events lead- 
ing hp to the Petition of Ri&t may be briefly 
summarised, Charles £ Md dissolved his 
first two Parliaments bef|re they had ^nted 
^ any supplies, and, as h^ wHuf determined to 
•retain ms minister, Bucldbgh^, and to cairy 
eut his policy of war wiw J^nce and 
he was obliged to havc| reciterse to a loan. 
Those persons who ref to subscribe were 
imprisoned, but five offtheiii^ of whom one 
Was . Bir^ l!homa8 Daniil, ^manded' their 
hal^s corpus. The cxwn lawyers fell back 
Up04thq^ng’s prerogat||e p<^r to imprison 
wiihobt ibowing cause Kiei^er be deemed 
it n^ee^, ; afid this acoapted 

bv the judgeia Wh« 


Pariiamei^ met ui 16^8, it;at€fioa?bejs^^^^^ 
discuss tha repent loaced, loan isnd; 
traiy imprisoamentB, Weiitw at this 
rime leader of the Commons, pxopiiedlhat a 
rimrt bill should be drawn up^morely xOditMkg 
aud confirming Magm Jh 
with the addition of a clause confispamg 
Habeas Corpus ; but the king object^ so 
I strongly even to this modmute proposed that 
it was resolved, upon the^ motmn of Coke, 
that a Petition of Right ^ould be drawn up. 
Not only would such a ^tition receive an im-» 
mediate answer, ipstead of beihg ^Bsnt upr at 
the end of the session and abnost certainly 
rejected by the king when he bad gamed 
supplies, but it would contain a^definite state- 
ment that the king had broken the law. * As 
finally drawn up, the petition demanded ** that 
no man hereaiter be compelled to make or 
yield any gift^ loan^ ienevolenee, tax, or ouch 
like charge, without common consent by Act 
of Parliament ” ; that no one should be im- 
prisoned without cause shown, and that if 
imprisoned they should be entitled to their 
habeas corpus ; that soldiers and sailors should 
not be billeted upon private persons without 
their consent ; and that martial law should be 
abolished. Of these clauses the first two were 
far tho most important, and it is clear that, 
j however Charles may have abused his power, 

I Ilia predecessors had without remonstrance 
exorcised the right of imprisonment without 
showing cause. The Lords accepted tho 
measure, after in vain searching for a formula 
which should allow the king to imprison in 
cases of real emergency. Meanwhile Denbigh 
had been unsuccessful at Rochelle, and me 
king needed supplies* He demanded from 
tho judges whether, if the king grant the 
i Commons’ petition, he did not thereby ex- 
clude himself from committing a subject for 
any time or ca^e whatsoever without show- 
ing a cause.” They answered that every Act 
had its exposition, w'hich can only be by the 
I courts of law as each case occurs, ”and, 
although the petition be granted, there is no 
fear of conclusion as is intimated in the 
question.” Thereupon the king went to tho 
House, and instead of the usual form of 
assent, read a meaningless declaration that 
tho statutes should be tluly executed. The 
Commons were bitterly annoyed, and pro- 
ceeded to attack Buckingham. Charles at 
last }delded, and gave his assent in the ac- 
customed formula (June 7, 1628). In. tho 
next session the Commons renewed the 
struggle on the ground of Tummge and 
Poundage, which had been levied, althougli 
no Act had as yet granted it to Chafes. Ihi 
levy was, -thejr declared, in violation of the 
Petitjfon of Right,^ But' the words of the 
petition, interpreted by the usage of the day, 
ceriainly did not irariy that mpu^ and 
neither, the Commons nor the kkijlthad tlm 
I matter in nrind 'whm the p^tri^^^^ 
b^aairf’^ 




wiili iliaft ^ and ilie struggle <m 

tluiee two. points led to the diseolution of 
lildO* 

CNunllner, Hia. 0/ Bng., a Ud^-lxiU^ Ixrii.^ 

[W- J- -A..] 

SUl^tif Tub Bill of. A committee ap- 
poiiiml% the Oommdna in the Convention of 
16S9 to consider what measures shouldhe taken 
to protect Uhindy against future sovereigns, 
recommended that the main constitutional 
principles violated by James 11. should be 
solemnly dedbred to be the ancient rights of the 
nation, and c^so that several new laws should 
be enacted. It was easy to carry out the 
former proposal; the latter would be a work 
of considerable difficulty, and might occupy 
years. After much discussion, therefore, it 
was resolved to fill the throne at once, but to 
insert in the instrument which conferred the 
crown on William and Mary a declaration of 
the fundamental principles of the constitu- 
tion ; all questions of f uither reform were post- 
poned till a more suitable opportunity. Ac- 
cordingly a committee, presided over by 
Bomers, was appointed to oraw up a Declara- 
tion of Rights, wMcb, wheh framed, was 
accepted by the Lords with some unimportant 
amendments. On Feb. 13, 1689, this declara- 
tion was read before William and Mary, and 
the crown tendered to them; William, in 
accepting it, assured the two Houses that his 
conduct should bo governed by those laws 
which he had himself vindicated. In the De- 
cember of the same year, the Convention 
having meanwhile been declared by statute to 
be a Parliament, the De(;lanition of Rights 
was confirmed in the form of a Bill, with 
certain additions. The Bill of Rights, as 
finjilly adopted, was arranged as follows : — 

Its first sectiod recited the Declaration of 
Rights. It began by stating the various acts 
by which James did “endeavour to subvert 
and extirpate the Protestant religion, and tho 
laws ancf liberties of this kingdom,” and 
^en, almost in the same words, proceeded 
to declare : That the pretended power of sus- 
pending of laws and the execution of laws, 
by regS authority without consent of Parlia- 
ment, is illegal ; That tho pretended i)Ower of 
dispensing with lawp by regal authority, as 
it^th been assumed*ana exercised of late, is 
illegal ; That the commission for creating the 
late court of commissioners for ecclesiastical 
causes, and all other commissions and courts 
of the like nature, are illegal and pernicious ; 
That levying of money for or to the use of 
the crown, by pretence of prerogative without 
grant of Parliament, for longer time or in 
any other manner than the same is or shall 
be grante^ is illegtd; That it is the right 
of the subjects to petition the king, and that 
fdl commitments or prosecutions for such 
petitions are illegal; That the raising or 
keeping a standing army within the kinj^om 
fn time of peace, unlesi^ it be .with consent 
of Psriiflfusntsk agailirt 


w^ch axe Protestants may have arms for 
their defence suitable to their condition, and 
as allowed by law ; That election of members 
of Parliament ought to be free; That the 
freedom of speech and debates, or proceedings 
in Pariiiament, ought not to be impeached or 
c^uestiOned in any courtsor place out of Par- 
bament ; That excessive bail ought not to bo 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel ^ and unusual punishments inflicted ; 
That juries ought to oe duly impanelled and 
returned, and that jurors which pass upon 
men in trials for high treason ought to be 
freeholdera ; That all grants and promises of 
fines and forfeitures of particular persons, 
before conviction, are illegal and void ; And 
that for redress of all grievances, and for the 
amending, strengthening, and preserving of the 
laws, Parliament ought to be held frequently. 

The second section declared the resolution 
of Lords and Commons, that William and 
Mary should become king and queen, to be 
succeeded by their lawful issue if thero 
were any such; in default of that by 
the issue of the Princess Anne, &c. The 
third contained tho now oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy. The fourth recorded the 
acceptance of the crown by the prince and 
princess; who (v.) were pleased that the 
Lords and Commons should continue to sit 
and make provision for the settlement of the 
religion, laws, and liberties of tho count^ 3 ^ 
Parlifiment, therefore, now ag^iin (vi.) do- 
claros the above to be the indubitable rignts of 
tho English people; recognises (vii.) that 
James having abdicated, William and Mary 
have become their sovereipfn lord and lady, 
and fixes (viii.) the successiop as above. ITie 
ninth section contains an important addition : 
as it has been found by experience inconsis- 
tent with the safety and welfare of this Pro- 
testant kingdom to be governed by a popish 
prince, or by any king or qiipen marrying a 
papist, it is enacted that aU persons who shall 
hold communion with the Church of Rome, 
or shall marry a papist, shall be excluded 
from the throne, and the crown shall descend 
to tho next heir. Every king or ^ueen thei'e* 
fore (x.), on the first day of thefr first Par- 
liament, shall subscribe and audibly repeat 
the docLaration mentioned in the statute 30 
Charles II., i.e., the Test Act (a ^claration 
a^iust transubstantiation, adoration of the . 
Virgin, and tho sacrifice of the mass)* ; 
Finally in tho twelfth section it is declared 
that no dispensation by non ohitante of pr to " 
any statute shall be allowed, except suc^ dia* , 
pensation bo allowed in the statute, or shaB 
be specially provided for by one or mpxe 
bills to be passed during tpe presep^^ m- 
Sion of Parliament. The Lords had 'plmdy 
softened the article of the Dedaxution of 
Rights against the dispenring power }>y the 
insertion of thevwords ** as it hathbePn exer- 
cised of late,” ahd how this last section was 
added to providfeior eaaes where it might be 



dmurabld tiu^t th© ^speasing pow^- ©hould:!)© 
uaed. Hiongh, however, in the next Parlia^ 
meat, the judges were Ordered hy the House 
of Lords to dsuft a bill for this purpose, the 
uattet dropped. [Rivolution], 

M aoanla y , fl-M, 0/ JBng., di. x. ; HaUam, Con«t. 

Hwt.. oh. XT. ^ [W.J.A.] 

AinilCOiiii, Giovanni Battiota, Arch- 
msh^ Fermo, was sent to Ireland in 1644 
aS^e Pope’s nuncio, with a supply of arms 
and money. He opposed Glamorgan's treaty 
m 1646, and the Dublin treaty of 1646. In 
1648 he opposed Lord Inchiquin’s armistice, 
and after an nnsurcessful tenure of office as 
president of the Kilkenny Council, fled to 
OWen Roe O’Neil, and then to Galway. He 
was recalled in 1649. 

&iot Aotfl'HB (1715^, was passed at a time 
when there were apprenensions of Jacobite 
risings. If twelve persons continued together 
for one hour after a proclamation bidding them 
disperse has been made to them by the magis- 
trate, they were guilty of felony. The magis- 
trate was required to apprehend persons re- 
fusing to disperse, and those who acted at his 
orders were indemnified for any injury which 
they might commit. This practically meant 
that an hour after the proclamation the 
military might he ordered to fire on the 
mob, or charge them. The question after- 
wards arose as to the legality of military in- 
terference without the order of a magistrate. 
It was decided by Lord Mansfield in a case 
^sing out of the Gordon Riots in 1780, that 
it is the duty of every subject to resist persons 
en^ged in treasonable or riotous conduct, 
and that this duty is not less imperative upon 
soldiers than upon civilians. This decision 
was confirmed in 1831 in a case arising from 
the Bristol Riots. 

Bipon, Frederick John Robinson, Earl 
0®* 1782, 1869), was the second son of 

Lord Grantham. Entering Parliament as 
member for Rinon in 1807, ho received office 
under Perceval as Under Secretary for the 
CJolonies, and became in 1818 President of the 
Board of Trade. Created Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1823, ho c^ssiited Huskisson in 
his free trade measures^ wiii m()ide Secretary 
for the Colonies and A^isedunt Goderich in 
1827* and was for a . few months Prime 
Minister after Canning*! death. From 1830 
to 1833 he was againr Colonial Secretary, 

. bedoming in the latter Vear Lord Privy Seal 
and Earl of Ripon. l|ioug^ he aftei^^rfis 
became President of theppardof Tmde'bnder 
Peel, he had ceased to bp of any political im- 
portance. I 

mpQttf George P'aBdBRiOK Samitbl 
ItGEmaoK, 1«P MARQDifOP (6. 1827, d. 1909), 
sueeeed^ to the earldopi of ,0rey and Bipon 
in 1^9, amd was oreatMMa!|[uis of Ripon in 
1871. Fromt 1869 to l||t3lp waa Secretary 
jfor Wax and (for a Ifene) India» 


from 1868 to 1866 War Secvilaifyi and fioiii 
1868 to 1878 Preaidi^ Of tlm Cmnoilv Ha 
was Govemor-General'bf India 1686 to 1884,. 
First Lord of the Admiralty for a few 
months in 1886, and Colonial Secretary 1892^ 
to 1895. He was Lord Privy Seal and leader 
of the House of Lords from 1906 to 1908. 

Bipon, The Tbratv of (1640), concluded: 
the second Scotch war. After the successful 
invasion of the northern counties, the Oounoil 
of Peers, assembled at York by Charles I., 
resolved, on the motion of Lord Bristol, to 
appoint sixteen commissioners to treat with 
the Scots (Sept. 24). The first negotiaiiona 
lasted Oct. 2-26. A cessation of arms waa 
j agreed upon, the two northern countiesremain- 
j .ing in the possession of the Scuts, who wero 
to receive from the contributions of the in- 
habitants £860 a day for their maintenance. 
Further nogoliations were removed to London, 
where peace was concluded in Aug., 1641. 

Bishanger. William (d, P1812), was a 
monk of St. Albans, who oontmued the 

Chronicle of Matthew Paris from 1272 to 
1306, the intermediate portion, from 1253 
to 1272, being the work of an unknown 
author. He also wrote an account of the 
Barons’ War, and a Life of Edward i: 
TChough inferior to Matthew Paris, Rishanger 
takes high place among mediaeval chroniclers. 

His Chronicle has been published in the Rolls 
Series, and his Ware of the Barone hy the 
Camden Society. Tor the vexed question of 
the authorship of the St. Alban’s Chronicles 
from 1253 to 1272, eee Sir T. Hardy, Descriptive 
Catalogue, on the one side, and Mr. Gaironer, 
Early Chroniclers, on the other. 

Bivers, Anthony Woodville, Eabl 
(d, 1483), was the son of the first Earl Rivers, 
and brother-in-law of Edward IV. He 
married the daughter and heiress of Lord 
Scales, and in 1462 was summoned to Parlia- 
ment as Baron Scales. ^ He took part in the 
siego of Alnwick, and in 1470 accompanied 
Edward in his flight to the Netherlands, re- 
turning with him in the next year. In 1469, 
by the death of his father, he became Earl 
Rivers. He received many honours from 
Edward, and, among other offices, held that 
of Captein-Genoral of the Forces. On the 
death of Edward lA*”., he was appointed one of 
the Council of Regency during the minority 
of his son, but the jealousy of uie old nobility 
favoured Gloucester’s designs, and Rivera 
was seized at Northampton and carried to 
Pontefract, where he was beheaded. 

BiverSi Richard Woodvillb, Earl 
(d, 1469), was one of Henry V.’s esquires, 
and was made by Inm seneschal, and in 1424 
Governor of the Tower of London. He 
fought in the French wars in Henry VT.’s 
reign, and married Jaquetta of Ltoemburg, 
widow of the Duke of Bedford.* For this 
olandestine marriage he was fined a thousand 
(<Hmd9,but 9O0%;afterwBrdB v^i^tored.to 


KDd in 1448 made Baron Biwi. In 
the wan ot the Ro^ he fouffht on the 
lahcaatrian dide, but in 1464 ms daughter 
Bltebeth^ who was the widow of Sir John 
Oref, was secretly married to the young king, 
Edward IV. By his 6on-ia*Iaw Rivers was 
raised to high honours, made Constable of 
England, and in 1466 created Earl Rivers, 
and his sons received equal advantages from 
their connection with me sovereign. The 
Woodvilles were hated by the old nobility on 
account of their rapid rise, while the people 
complained of their avarice. In 1469 a re- 
bellion broke out, headed by Sir William 
Oonyers, the insurgents complaining of the 
, influence of the queen’s friends. Having de- 
* leated the Royal troops at Edgecbto, the 
rebels seised Earl Rivers and his son, and put 
them to death at Coventry. 

BissiOy David, a native of Turin, became 
musician to Marj'*, Queen of Scots, and soon 
afterwards her private secretary. The queen ’s 
favour quickly rendered its recipient odious 
to the S^tch nobles, who banded themselves 
together against him, and were aided by 
Damloy, who had become jealous of the 
Italian. On March 9, 1566, Holj’rood Palace, 
where Rizzio was at the time, was surrounded 
by an armed force under Lord Morton. 
Others of the conspirators, chief of whom was 
Lord Ruthven, entered the queen’s apart- 
ment at the insti^tion of Damloy, and 
dragged her favourite from her presence. 
He was despatched in Damley’s room, and 
with Damley’s sword, though not by his 
hand. It is extremely improbable that 
Rizzio was, as Damley coarsely insinuated, 
the queen’s paramour, or that ho was any 
more than a confidential friend and faithful 
servant. His worst faults, in the eyes of the 
conspirators, wore his arrogance and his 
religion. 

Mignet, Marie Stuart; Hoaock, Mary, Queen 
cf Scot*. 

Sobert I., Kino or Scotland. [Bruce.] 

Robert II., Kino op Scotland («. 
1371, d, 1390), the first of the Stuart 
dynasty, was the son of Walter, Lord High 
Steward of ScotlantJ, and Marjory, daughter 
of Robert Bruce. On the death of David II. 
without children, Robert, then 65 years old, 
succeeded to the throne unopposed. In early 
life, as Steward of Scotland, he had done good 
service against the English ; had been present 
at the battle of Hallidon Hill, and had long 
acted as regent of Scotland. He married 
first Elizabeth Mure of Rowallan and secondly 
Euphemia Ross. In 1375 an Act of Parlia- 
ment settled the crown on the king’s sons by 
his first wife, a measure rendered necessary 
by the fact that these children were by eccle- 
siastical law illegitimate. England at this 
time was not in a positiCn to be aggressive, 
and, although tbe^ usual border mds con-' 
^ : ^ pit the whole a 


peaceful one. A close alliance with France 
at the begixming of the reign, however, led 
in 1385 to a fVench army' being sent to 
Scotland with the view of attacking England 
from the north. The usual course of border 
devastation followed; but the French, dis- ^ 
satisfied with their reception by the Scotch, 
soon returned home. In 1388 an invasion of 
England was planned, resulting in the defeat 
of me English under the Percies at Otterbum. 

In 1390 Robert died, ^ leaving the character 
of a peaceful ruler over a quarrelsome people;” 

Burton, Hist, of Scotland^ 

Robert III., Kino op Scotland («. 
1390, d, 1406). Ho was a man of weak 
and indolent character, ill fitted to copo 
with the turbulent spirits of the age. Tho 
early years of his reign were Ssturbed 
by quarrels amongst the Highland clans 
and by lawlessness in the Lowlands to such 
an extent that in 1398 the Scotch Parlia- 
ment appointed the Duke of Rothesay, his 
eldest son, lieutenant of tho kingdom. In 1400,' 
Henry IV. of England invaded Scotland with 
the intention of exacting homage from Robert; 
ho failed, however, to take Edinburgh Castle, 
and retreated without effecting anything. 

An invasion of England by the Scots was 
repelled by the Percies at Homildon Hill 
(1402). On the capture of his son. Prince 
James, by the English, Robert died, it is said 
of a broken heart. 

Robert (5. 1054, d. 1134), Duke of Nor- 
mandy, culled Curthose on account of his 
short stature, was tho eldest son of William the 
Conqueror. In 1073 he was made Count of 
Maine, which was to be held as a fief of Anjou. 

In 1077 ho rebelled against his father and 
demanded the Duchy of Normandy. War 
ensued between father and son; after the 
Battle of Gerberoi in 1080, peace was made, 
and tho succession to Normandy secured 
to Robert. On the death of his father he 
claimed tho English throne, but William 
Rufus’s prompt action disconcerted him, and 
ho was obliged to make a treaty by which 
tho survivor was to succeed to tho other’s 
dominions if either died without heirs. In 
1094 Robcit again made war upon Willi^, 
but shortly afterwards, being eager to join 
tho first Crusade, ho pledged Normandy to 
his brother for the sum of £6,000. In the 
Holy Land Robert fought with great bravery, .> •/ 
and was offered but refused the crown 
Jerusalem. Soon after his return he karat 
that William was dead, and determined to 
enforce his claims to the throne. He invaded 
England in 1101, but was induced by Rimry . 
to make a compromise whereby ho aligned 
tlie crown of England and conknted' himself 
with the full possession of Normafidy and 
3,000 marks a year. ..Quarrels soon broke 
out t^ain betn^reen.tho brothers, Henry com- 
plaining' that rebellious English nobles 
found a shelter^ Normandy. A war ensued 



Henry won tba battle of Tenchebrai 
in 1106 and took'Bobert piiaonor. He.vmn 
•ont to the oaatle of Cardifi, where he was 
kept in captirity till his death in 1136. By 
his marriage with Sibyl, daughter of the 
Count of Oonversane, Booert had two children, 
William Clito and Henry. 

^Sreeman, Ncnnan Oonquett; OideriouaVitalis, 
Bi»t jSed$B, 


]lte1»ert of Avetbury, keeper of the 
register of the court of the Archbishop of 
Canterbur}% wrote a HUtoria de Mirabuifm 
Oestw Edmrdi IIL^ which, after briefly men- 
tioning the deposition of Edward II., gives 
the history of his son down to the batUe of 
Poitiers. This work is particularly valuable 
for the original documents it contains. 


Bobert of Jnmiiges, Archbishop of 
Canterburyi 1061 — 1052, was a Norman 
who, after having been Pnor of St. Ouen’s at 
Kouen, became Abbot of Jumidges in 1037. 
Edward the Confessor foimed a close 
friendship with him during his stay in Nor- 
mandy, and two years after his return (1044) 
conferred upon him the bishopric of London 
—the first occupation of an English see by a 
foreigner since the Conversion. He at onco 
became the leader of the French party at 
Edwurd^s court, and the great enemy of 
Godwin and his family. In 1050, upon the 
death of Archbishop Eadsige, the monks of 
Christ Church elected in his place Aolfrio, 
a kinsman of Godwin. The king, however, 
nominated Bobert of London, and henceforth 
the latter’s one object was to bring about the 
fall of Godwin, whoso opposition to the 
French party had been embittered by this 
frustration of his kinsman’s hopes as well as 
by Bobert’s refusal to consem'ate the English- 
man Sjpoarhafoc to the see which he himself 
had left vacant. The archbishop claimed for 
the Church certain lands h^d by the earl, and 
even renewed the old accusation against him 
of complicity in the murder of Edward’s 
brother, Alfa‘ed. The at^k of the men of 
Dover upon the escort of El^tace of Boulogne 
and Godwin’s refusal to punish them gave 
Bobert his opportunify. it By his advice 
Godwin was summoned before the Witan to 


answer charges old and new^ With Godwin’s 
outlawry the archbishop’s triumph scorned 
complete (September, 1061)^, Spearhafoc was 
deposed, and a Norman l|dcame Bishop of Lon- 
don; and, what was Mill ^more impoMant, 


But in September, 1062jph)dwin returned si^d 
the nation declared in hii fhvour. Bobert dai’ed 
not remain in England Jand with Ulf, Bishop 
of Bodbester, fled to Jd^egos, where he died 
iri 1068. He was jimiiplia^ly outlawed by 
.the Witan and deprivej|of h||s bishopric. 


BngUfA HhvonieU: 
Arfihbishopi ( 
mrman Cwquegt^ 


i ot Malmaibiiry; 
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toana, Faannaica: Slbxoh, 1st Haul ot 
(6. 1832), entered the Benml Army in 1861, 
ahd diftin^mished himself in the Indian 
Mutiny •gaining the Victoria Orou. Afteir 
further service in Abyasiuia and in South- 
East Bei^l, he sucoessfuUy commanded the 
Enruxn A^ey column in Afghan War 
of 1878. In his second campaign (1872^^ 
80) he made his celebrated march upon 
Kandahar. For this he was created a baronet 
and G.C.B. In 1886 he became Commander- 
in-Chief in India, was elevated to the peerage 
in 1892, resigned his command in 1693, and 
was appoint^ Commander-in-Chief in tie- 
land, with the rank of Field-Marshal, in 
1896. In 1900 he commanded the army in 
South Africa. In lOOl he was made Com- 
mander-in-Chtef (a position he held until 
the abolition of the office in 1904), created 
earl, and received the Gai-ter. 

Lord Boberts’s autobiography, Fori)^-on« Teart 
in India, was published in 1897» 

Bobin Koodt the hero of a cycle of popular 
ballads, according to tradition an outlaw com- 
manding a band of freebooters in Sherwood 
forest in the reign of Bichard I. Stow, writing 
in 1590, and doubtless giving the popular story, 
tells us that **h6 sunered no woman to be 
oppressed .... poor men’s goods be spar^, 
abundantly relieving them with that which 
by theft he got from the abbeys, and the 
houses of rich old carles.” It is, however, 
doubtful at what time ho lived, or, indeed, 
whether he existed at all. No contemporary 
historian mentions him : ho is first alluded to in 
Fief'S theFhughfmn, and the earliest chronicle 
which speaks of him is the Scotichronicon (of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries). An in- 
scription is said to have been found on a tomb 
at Kirkloes in Yorkshire in which he is called 
Earl of Huntingdon, and the date of his death 
is given as 1247; but this is apocryphal. 
Thierry thought he was chief of a Saxon 
band warring against the Norman oppressor ; 
Grimm that he was jjurely mythical. He 
has been identified with a “Bobyn Hod” 
who served as “porteur” to Edward IL in 
1223, but the evidence |s very weak. The 
earliest ballads concerning him date from 
Edward HI. ; Wynkyn de Worde published 
the Lytel Qeste of Fobin Hood in 1496. 

Bobin of Bedesdale. In 1469 an 
insunection took place in Yorkshire, caused 
by a dispute about tithes due tp the hospital 
of St. Leonard at York, which was led by 
Bobert Hilyard, called Bobin of Bedesdale. 
This rebellion M(gB suppressed by Loi^ 
Montague. Taking advantage of the dis- 
content existing among the commons of the 
north, Sir WiUkm Conyers, a<^ting the 
name of Bobin of Bedesdale, succeeded in 
raising a force, estimated at 60,000 men, in the 

A# f K a OflmA viiuv. Thfiv tiubliahed a 


Uie king with :iiiiBgOTem< 
hind 4 em aii<i ii ig reform. This revolt 
wai il^haoly instigAted hy Warwick ; it was 
oeiia^ly aj^proved, sapported, and made tide 
df by piareoce and the Nevilles. The king's 
ioroM were defeated at Edgeoote, near Ban- 
Imiy^ the king's adhmnts, such as William 
Hubert, Earl of P6ml)rake, Hampl^ Staf- 
ford^ Lord Eivera, and others, seized and 
bdieaded, and the king himself became the 
prisoner of the Arohbiimop of York, and was 
obliged to issue a genexal pardon. 

B>0MlUI01i» dm Hbeoxtlbs G. R., Bart. 

U, 1S24, d. 1897), son of the late Admiral 
^hinson, of Westmeath, became President of 
Montserrat in 1854, Lieutenant-Governor of 
• St. Christopher's in 1855, Governor of Hong 
Kong in 1859, of tleylon in 1865, of Now 
South Wales in 1872, of New Zealand in 
1878, and of the Cape in 1880. In 1881 he 
presided over the Commission which settled 
affairs in the Transvaal, and acquired such 
popularity, both with the Boers and in Cape 
Colony, that, although he had retired in 1889, 
he was prevailed upon to return to South 
Africa as High Commissioner and Governor 
of the Cape, in 1895. The skill and firmness 
with which ho dealt with the crisis arising 
out of the Jameson raid were generally ad- 
mired. He was created Lord Rosmead in 
1896, and retired from office in 1897. 

IBobinson, John, Bishop of Bristol, and 
afterwards of London (5. 1650, d, 1723), 
went in 1685 as chaplam to the English 
embassy in Sweden, where ho stayed more 
than a quarter of a century, and filled the posts, 
during the absence of the ambassador, first 
of resident and afterwards of envoy extra- 
ordinary. Anne rewarded his political services 
and good churchmanship with the deanery of 
Windsor and the bishopric of Bristol. Upon 
the accession to office of the Tory ministry ] 
(1711), and the sudden deaths of the Duke of 
Newcastle and the Earl of Jersey, to whom 
the Privy Sjal had been offered, the vacant 
place was conferred on Robinson, the last 
churchman to hold political office. Next 
year he was appointed English plenipotentiary, 
together with the Earl of Strafford, at the 
Congress of Utreclst, and signed the treaty 
on March 31, 1713. On the death of Comp- 
ton, 1714, he became Bishop of London. 

Robinson, Sm Thomas, a politician 
of little ability, who having been minister 
at Vienna for twenty yoars, and being 
acceptable to George II. on account of his 
sympathy with the king's German policy, 
was chosen bv the Duke of Newcastle, on the 
death of his orother Henry Pelham, to act as 
leader of the House of Commons, with the 
office of Secretary of Sta*e. ‘‘The .Duke,” 
aaid Pitt to Fox, “might as well send his 
jack boot to lead us.” In 1755 Robinson 
retired to his fonner offiqe of Master of the 


Wardrobe with a pension of £2,000 on the 
Irish establishment. In 1761. he was raised 
to the peerage as Lord Grantham. 

Rob Roy, Macoreoor Campbell (5. 1665, 
d, 1735), was at first a grazier, but entering 
upon large speculations in cattle-breeding 
had ill-lu^, and finally absconded with money 
borrowed from the Duke of Montrose, who 
thereupon seized his small estate. Rob Roy 
gained the patronage of the Duke of Argylo, 
and proceeded to wage a predatory waiiare 
against Montrose, and also against all 
favourers of the union with England. He 
took part in the rising of 1715 and was 
attainted, but evaded capture. 

Robsart, Amy or Anne, the daughter of 
Sir John Robsart, married in 1549 Lord 
Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester, 
by whom she is said to have been murdered 
at Cumnor, near Oxford, in 1660. The charge 
against her husband cannot be proved, and it 
is probable that Die crime was committed by 
some of the earl's friends, who thought to 
deiive benefit from his marriage with Queen 
Elizabeth, which, it was believed, would at 
once take place wore he free. 

Rocbelle, Expeditions to. In 1625 
Rochelle, the chief stronghold of the 
Huguenots in the south of France, had 
rebelled against Louis XIII., but had made 
terms in the beginning of 1626. James I., 
who understood that Richelieu represented 
not the principle of religious intolerance, but 
that of national union, had promised to lend a 
certain number of English ships id assist in 
the attack. But on the accession of Charles 
an attempt was made to escape from this 
promise, and though the English government 
were outwitted, and the ships were actually 
used against the town, the French king was 
annoyed by Charles’s action. The dismissal 
of Henrietta IVlaria's attendants, and the 
altitude of protector of the Protestants assumed 
by Charles in his proposals of mediation, 
led to a declaration of war between England 
and France. In 1627 Buckingham com- 
manded an expedition to Rh5, where he landed 
in July. [Rnfi.] In May of the next year 
another English fleet was sent, under Denbigh, 
to attempt the relief of the towh, which was 
now blockaded by land and sea. But the 
English ships wTie unable to break through 
the barrier of palisades and vessels, and 
returned in May. In spite of the death of 
Buckingham another attempt was made in 
Septembor. But there was no enthusiasm in 
the fleet, and the commander Lindsey could 
do nothing. Charles declared he would renew 
his efforts, but the Rochellese were now 
starving, and capitulated on October 18. 

' Gardiner, Hist, of Eng., vL ; Martin^ Hitt, of 
France, xi. 

Rochefiy Peter des {d, 1238), Bishop of 
Winchester, was a Poitevin friend of John, 
appointed J usticiar of England on the death pf 
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Fitz-Petdr, in 1213. It waa he who 
enolxitea and crowned Henry HI, at Gloucester 
three years later, and who was associated with 
the Eftfl of Pembroke and Gualo the Legate as 
diief councillors to the young king. On the 
death of the above-mentioned earl (1219) Peter 
des Hoches seems to have become guarcUan of 
the royal person and president of the council 
but he soon showed that his policy was at 
variance with that of his predecessor, as he 
steadily set himself to support the foreign 
influence which Langton and the Justiciar 
had opposed so vigorously. He was soon 
looked upon as the head of the party of the 
strangers, and persuaded its members to resist 
the resumption of the royal dosmesne that 
Hubert de Burgh was striving to accomplish. 
But in this he was unsuccessful, and was soon 
forced to go abroad, on pretence of joining a 
crusade (1221). Three years later his power 
was still further reduced by the fall of Falkes 
de Breautd, but only for a time. The young 
king, however, seems to have continued under 
the tutelage of Peter des lioches till 1227, 
when he announced his intention of ruling 
himself, and his late governor departed on 
another .xrusade, from which ho did not 
return till 1231. But on the Bishop of 
Winchester’s return, all his old influence 
revived ; the king, at his instigation, dismissed 
his old ministers on the plea of peculation, 
and Hubert de Burgh suffered imprisonment 
and forfeiture. The new councillor, how- 
ever, was soon overthrown ; the barons, headed 
by the Earl Marshal, refused to meet him, 
and the bishops threatened him with excom- 
mimication. On the death of that nobleman, 
Edmund Hich, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
declared himself ready to excommunicate even 
the king; and then Heniy at last gave way. 
Peter des Roches was conflned to his spiritual 
duties, and his friends fell with him (1234). 

Matthdw Paris ; Pauli, OeachidMe von England, 

!Rooll6flrti6r early gained importance, 
during the^ Roman occupation, as command- 
ing the point where the main high road of 
South-Eastern England, that from Rich- 
borough to London, passed the Medway. 
So strongly was it fortified that the Jutes 
seem not to have ventured upon attacking it 
until they had conquered the rest of Kent. 
It is possible that Rochester was the capital 
of a West Kentish kingdom dependent 
upon the King of East Kent, a relation re- 
flect^ in the dependenob of th? Bishop of 
Rochester on the see o| Canterbury. 
dedication of the churem of Rochester tO 
St, Andrew ,may possibly be due to the fact 
that it was from the monkstery of St. Andrew 
at Rome that Augustiiij came. The town 
were strong enoum to resist Ethelifed, 
when in 93^ he attemp&d to punish the in- 
hAUtants for sedition ; l^id also withstood 
an attack of the Danes.®’ Th| cathedral was 
tebuRt by Bishop Gun<^, ||jL the reign of 


Rufus, and, in spite of later additions, re- 
mains one of the Smallest of English cathe- 
dral churches. Within the town walls, upon 
a cliff overlooking the Medway, ^had very 
early risen a fortress of earthwork and timber, 
and here Gundulf built for Rufus a castle of 
stone. It was probably the earUer fortress 
which was occupied by Odo of Bayeux, v^hen 
in 1038 he declared for Robert of Normandy 
against Rufus. The tower, which was built 
by ‘Archbishop Walter of Corbeuil in the 
reign of Henry I., is one of the finest ex- 
amples of Norman military architecture, and 
was in vain besieged in 1216 by John, and in 
1264 by De Montfort. It was, however, 
taken by the peasantry in the revolt of 1381. 

Freenoau, IVtlliam Bvfua, i., p. 54, gives » map 
of the town in the eleventh oentuiy . 

[W. J. A.] 

RocllOSter, Lawrbncb Hyde, Earl of, 
the second son of the ^eatEarl of Claren- 
don, became First Lord of the Treasuiy in 
Nov., 1679. He energetically defended 
the Duke of York during the struggle ovdr 
the Exclusion Bill, and was rewarded by 
being created Viscount Hyde in 1681^ and 
Earl of Rochester in 1682. He was in 
favour of a return to the foreign policy 
of the earlier years of the roign, a close 
alliance with France, while Halifax ad- 
vocated the policy of the Triple Alliance. 
The influence of Halifax was the stronger, 
and Rochester was removed from the Treasury 
in 1684, But shortly afterwards Charles 
died; James at once created his brother- 
in-law Ijord Treasurer, and he became 
practically Prime Minister. But Rochester, 
though ready to go far in the direction of 
despotic government, was strongly attached 
to the English Church, and by no means in- 
clined to support James in hrs measures for 
the restoration of Catholicism. A struggle 
for office ensued between Rochester and the 
more pliant Sunderland, and when the foimer 
definitely refused to change his religion he 
was dismissed (1687). In 1700 William 
thought it necessary to court the support of 
the High^Church pai-ty, and called its leader, 
Rochester, to the cabinet. In the same year 
ho was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Dissatisfied with the admission of a few 
Whigs into the first ministry of Anne, he 
came over from Ireland and strenuously op- 
posed the carrying on of the war with France. 
Ho was ordered to return to Ireland, refused 
to do BO, and sent in his resignation in 1703. 
In 1710 ho became Lord President in Harley’s 
ministry, and died in 1711. 

A sketch of his ohAxaoter is given by Maoau' 
lay, ch. ii. 

Soohford, GeoIoe Boleyn, Babok, was 
ennobled immediate^ after the marriage of his 
sister Anne with Henry VIII. In 1636 he 
was accused of immoral intercoursc^th his 
sister, and executed on May 17. His wife 
ym executed vrith Katherine Howard (Feb. 

• ' J.d . •’ 
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13, 1542), on the ehtirge of having been an 
aoc^mpHoe in that queen's treason. 

Charlss Watsok Wbvtt- 
woKTH^ MAHavis OP 1730, d, 1782), suc- 
ceeded his father in the marquisate in 1750' 
and was in the following year appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of the North and West 
Biding of Yorkshire. From his great wealth 
and influential position, rather than on 
account of any great ability, he was early 
recognised as one of the chiefs of the Whig 
party. When Gh^or^ 111. succeeded to the 
throne, and displayed ^ intention of freeing 
himself from the Whig control, the Marquis 
of Rockingham, with the restof his^rty, found 
himself in opposition alike to the ministry 
and the court, and was one of those dismissed 
fiom their lord-lieutenancies in 1762. On 
the death of the Duke of Devonshire in 1764, 
Rockingham was at once acknowledged as the 
leader of the Whig party; and in 1765 the 
king, unable any longer to endure the haughty 
independence of Grenville, threw himself into 
the arms of Rockingham. The king, how- 
ever, never intended to entrust the govern- 
ment of the country for any length of time 
to a minister whose principles diflered from 
his own on every point, and soon began to 
thwart the government in every measure by 
a secret and thoroughl}'^ organised opposition. 
In spite of this, the marquis managed to carry 
some beneficial measures. He soothed the 
ill-feeling which had been aroused in the 
American colonies by the Stamp Act, by 
repealing the obno^tious measure; and at 
home ho passed an Act declaring general 
warrants illegal. But circumstances were 
too strong for him. He' was always a bad 
speaker, and had thus failed to acquire much 
personal influence in Parliament, or to offer 
any effectual opposition to the secret influence 
of the court party. In May, 1766, he re- 
signed, and for the next sixteen years re- 
mained out of oflfice. Ho offered all the 
opposition in his power to the ruinous policy 
which Lord North pursued towards tho 
colonies, and gave what aid he could to 
Wilkes in his struggle against the tyranny of 
tho House of Commons on the question of the 
Middlesex election. By his consistent con- 
duct and unfailing integrity ho held his party 
together through a long period of opposition, 
until, on North’s resignation, he for the 
second time became Prime Minister in Marc h, 
1782. He formed a cabinet which had all tho 
dements of strength and apparently of 
permanence. Negotiations with the American 
colonies were opened on a broad and liberal 
basis, which soon resulted in a peace between 
the two countries. Burke intr^uced a large 
scheme of economical reform ; but death pre- 
vented the execution of the liberal plans which 
had been the programme of the administration. 

StMxhope, High, of Eng » ; Albemarle, Rocking- 
ham and his CciUgmporariea t Walpole, Memoirs 
qfGeorgsm. ^ p. J. L.] 
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BocUagliaill, Thb Council ov (Mar. 
II — 14, 1096), was held to discuss the 
question whether Anselm could acknowledge 
'urban II. as pope, in spite of the refu^ 
of Rufus to recognise either of tho con- 
tending pontiffs. Anselm himself had 
asked that a council should moet to decide 
whether obedience to Urban was consistent 
with allowance to William; if it decided 
against him, ho declared he would leave tho 
kingdom. Rufus consented to summon a 
council of magnates, which met in tho castle 
of Rockingham, in Norihamptonshire. But 
when it had come together, the king’s Jfsrty, 
including most of the bishops, led by W illiam 
of St. Calais, carefully evaded the real point 
at issue, and persisted in treating Anselm as a 
person on trial. Anselm rejected their advice 
to submit entirely to the king, and, s^eatly 
to the disgust of Rufus, who had been 
promised by his bishops tliat Anselm would 
easily be crushed, the laymen present distinctly 
showed their sympathy with the archbishop. 
Rufus vented his spite upon the prelate 
by demanding that they should abjure all 
olicdience to Anselm, and thoso who would 
not go further than to abjure such obedience 
as was claimed by the pope’s authority could 
only re-win the royal favour by heavy 
bribes. Finally the king yielded to the pro- 
posal of tho lay lords, and the discussion was 
adjourned till May 2Q. But before that date 
tho legato, Walter of Albano, had induced 
Rufus to acknowledge Urban. 

A detailed account of the Council, based on 
Eadmer, is aiven in Freeman, W. Rvfus, i., 
cU.iF.,j.. [W.J. A.5 

Sodney, George BuYnoEs, Lord (5. 
1719, d, 1792), entered the navy when very 
young, and in 1742 attained the rank o^ 
captain. In 1747 he commanded the Eagle in 
the action off Cape Finisterre. Two years later 
he was appointed Governor of Newfoundland. 
On tho breaking out of war with France in 
1757 he was fully occupied, and served under 
llawko and Boscawen on tho IVench coast. 
In 1759 he was promoted to be rear-admiral 
of the Blue, and made a most dai'ing and 
successful raid upon the stores which had 
been collected in Havre with a view to tho 
invasion of England. In 1761 he was on the 
West India station. On tho conclusion of the 
war he was made a baronet, and four yeai*a 
lator became Master of Greenwich Hospital, 
In 1768 he was retumed, after a very severe 
contest, for Northampton, and his resources 
were so crippled that he had to retire to 
Franco to retrench. While residing there, 
according to a very doubtful story, offers were 
made by the French to tempt him to desert bis 
country; but he rejected them. On his return 
in 1778 he was promoted to be an admi^. It 
was not, however, till the following ye^ that 
he obtained active employment as commander 
on the Leeward Isles station. On his way to 
that station, he conduoted a convoy of sup- 





plies to Gibraltari 'which wae th^ in the 
midst, of its long siege. While in charge nf 
this convoy, he captured off Gape Finisterre, 
on Jan. 8, 1780, a valuable fleet of Spanish 
merdiantm^ on their way to Cadiz, and a 
week later encountered a powerful Spanish 
deet, which he totally defeated. On his re- 
turn to England, he was received with loud 
acclamations, and was returned 'with Fox to 
Parliament for Westminster. Early in 1781 
he was ordered to the West Indies, and 
captured St. Eustatia ; but, failing to induce 
the French admiral, Be Grasse, to try an 
engap^ement, ho returned to England. Being 
appointed Vice-Admiral of Great Britain, he 
shortly afterwards sailed again for the West 
Indies. At length, on April 5, 1782, he 
obtained his long-wished-for opportunity of 
meeting Be Grasse, who sailed out in the 
hope of effecting a junction with the French 
and Spanish fleets at Hispaniola. Hodnoy 
pursued, and, after a partial engagement, 
succeeded in overhauling the French fleet 
between Guadaloupe and Bominique. The 
fight on April 10 was gallantly contested, but 
the English victory 'was decisive. One of 
the FiMSnch ships was sunk, and five others 
were taken, liodnoy returned to England, 
to receive the title of Baron Rodney and a 
pension of £2,000 per annum. He survived 
Ill's accession to these honours ten years. Like 
Nelson, ho was not more brave than kind, 
and was almost as much beloved by his men. 

Monday, Life of Rodney ; Allen, THavaX Battlee, 

Aoebnek, John Arthuu (b, 1801, 1879), 

was born at Madras, and in 1831 was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple. Soon after- 
wards he entered Parliament as member for 
Bath, quickly making his mark as an incisive 
though often bitter debater. He several times 
lost and regained his seat, until in 1849 he 
was elected W Sheffield, which he represented 
with but one break (1888 to 1874) up to his 
death. His greatest poRtical achievement 
was when, in 1855, by a majority of 167, and 
in spite of the opposition of the Aberdeen 
Government, ho carried a motion for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the conduct of the 
Crimean War, and was app^nted its chairman. 
An advanced Radical, he always maintained 
his independence, ana eventually diverged 
widely from the rest of his party. His Life 
was published at the 6x»i of 1897. 

Roger, Bishop op j^ALiSBrEY, 'was a poor 
priest of Caen, who, winding fhe favour of Jhe 
!^theling Henry by the rapidity with, i^iich 
he p^ormed mass, jbocame his chaplain 
and private advisor. fWheh Henry gained 
the &gli£di throne, Rom became Chancellor, 
in 1107 Bishop of ^liamy, and at the same 
J uztidar. ** ITndOThiB guidance, whether 
as diancellor or as jispciar, the whole ad- 
minlstraUve system wm rei^delled, and the 
jurisdictioh ci|f the Ourn^em and Exchequer 
carefully organised ’’ He swore to 


anyforeigner without consent of themiEigiiateB.' 
St^hen had little difficulty in gaining bds 
support and the royal' treasure whida he 
gamed. But in a short time the king began 
to be jealous of his great minister. B<^er 
and his family monopolised all the important 
offices in the" admimstratiou.. Moreover^ 
Roger and his nephews had been building 
great castles in their diocese, the most im- 
portant being those of Roger at Sherborne 
and Devizes. In June, 1189, Stephen caused 
Roger and other members of the lamily to be 
ari'ested at Oxford, and they were not rdeased 
until the castles had been surrendered. This 
action on the part of Stephen led at once to 
the break-up of the administration, and was 
one of the main oauses of the king's later 
difficulties. Roger died in Bee. (1139). 

Vialogus de Seaooario, i ; Wffiiam of Kowburgli, 
i., 6 ; William of Malmesbnry, Oe^a Begum, r., 
408; Stubbs, Const. Hist,, i - . §§ 111, lU, 120; 
Freeman, Horn, Conq., v. 

[W. J. A.] 

Roger OF PoNTioNY, the possible author 
of a certain anonymous life of Becket. It 
was ascribed to Roger, and printed under 
his name by Br. Giles (1845-6), because the 
author speaks of himself as having ministered 
to Becket at the time of his exile; while 
another contemporary writer says that a 
monk named Roger was the minister of 
Becket while at Pontigrvy. But the life gives 
no such information as could be derived from 
close personal knowledge, and becomes slighter 
and not more detailed on reaching the settle- 
ment at Pontigny. 

It was ^ted by Canon Bobertson for the Bolls 
Series, in 1879, in yolume iv. of Materials for 
History of Becket . 

Rokilctind was so called from the Afghan 
Rohillas, who took possession of the country 
under Ali Mohammed Khan in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. About 1770 the 
Rohillas were unable to pay the Vizier of 
Oudh some forty lakhs, for which he had be- 
come security to buy off the Mahratta^. The 
vizier gained the loan® of an English force 
from Warren Hastings, with which the 
country was conquered. In 1801 a large 
part was ceded to England, instead of the 
tribute which the vizier had bound himself to 
pay. Rohilcund is now a commissionership 
in the North West Provinces. 

Rohilla Wars* [Rohilcund.] 

Rolls, Thb ]!||astsb of the. Jobn of 
Langton was the first person who bore the title 

Keeper of the Rolls of Chancery*’ (1256), 
though the office had doubtless S^n some 
time in existence. M first the weeper or 
Master was merely the most important of the 
dbrks bi Ch^eery. As such be natotally 
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the succesidem of Ma^da, ihoiigh, according 
to the accoDSt he afterwards gave, only on 
condition that «he i^oald not be ntarri^ to 
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bald oQstodly of tho Great Seal during the 
abeeace of tho Chancellor frc^ court. With 
the fall of the . Juatidar from his high poli* 
tieSl position, his place was taken by the 
Chancellory hia judieial duties being ^adu- 
ally devolved upon the Master, who began to 
sit in Chancery and to transact most of the 
ordinary busings of the court. Thus almost 
all the legal work of the €rst lay Chancellor, 
Bourchier (1340 — 41), was done by the Master, 
though in important matters the Chancellor 
insisted on acting himself. The Masters of 
the Bolls were often also Masters of the 
House of Converts (for Jews) in what is now 
Chancery Lane. At the end of the reign of 
!E)dward III., the mastersliip of this house 
was permanently annexed to the oihce. In 
the reign of Kichard II. the Master for the 
hrst time received his office, quamdiu bene 
se gesserit,’* and by the statute of 12 Bichard 
II. he was given precedence before the 
judges. In modem times his duties have 
been defined by an Act of 1833, and by 
the Supreme Judicature Acts of 1873 and 
187fi- 

Foss, JvAget of JBnglmd. 

Bolin Sorios ^ the name usually 
given to the collection known officially as 
Chronicles mdf Meinoriah of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the Middle Agee, As 
early as 1822 the House of Commons urged, 
in an address to George IV., the advisa- 
bility of publishing “a complete edition of 
the ancient historians of this realm.*’ But 
nothing resulted from this address till 1857, 
when the government accepted a scheme laid 
before them in that year by the IMaster of 
the Bolls, Lord Eomilly. The plan of the 
volumes is summed up in Lord Bomilly s 
roposal “ that each chronicle and historical 
ocument should he edited in such a manner 
as to represent with all possible correctness 
the text of each writer . . . and that no 
notes should he added except such as were 
illustrative of the various readings . . . 
that the preface to each work should contain 
a biograiiical account of the author . . . 
and an estimate of his historical credi- 
bility and value.” The series now includes 
editions by the most competent of English 
scholars of the chief media3yal chroniclers 
of England, including works of Hoveden, 
Matthew Paris, Boger of Wendover, Simeon 
of Durham, Henry of Huntingdon, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the Anglc^Saxon Chronicle, such 
public recOi^ as the Muniments of the Guild- 
ball of London, and the Black Book of the 
Admiralty, and miscellaneous collections, such 
as Mr. Brewer’s Monummta JtVaneueaeia and 
Mr. Anstey’s Munifnenta Academiea, In many 
cases the value of the text is increased by 
most learned, luminous, critical or historical 
introductions by the editors. The whole 
work has been published in a manner^in the 
highest degree editable to ^gliah echolar* 


ship. Its value to the student cannot be over- 
estimated. 

* Many of the works published in the Bolls 
Series will be found specified, with the letters 
(B.8.) appended, under Auxsoaiiixs. 

Boman Boads, The, were i)orhaps the 
most durable of the memorials whidi the 
Eomans left behind them in Britain. Their 
occupation of the island was primarily of a 
military character, and the extreme importance 
of establishing easy means of communication 
between the various garrisons led to the 
gradual establishment of a very complete 
system of roads. The method of tbeii- con- 
struction largely varies wdth the nature of 
the country tmversed. But they were uni- 
formly raised above the surface of the neigh- 
bouring land, and ran in a straight line, 
almost regardless of hills, from station to 
station. The more important lines were very 
elaborately constructed with a foundation of 
hard- earth, a bed of large stones, sometimes 
two more layers of stones and mortar, and of 
gravel, lime, and clay, and above all the 
causeway paved with stones. The width was 
generally about fifteen feet, and at regular 
inter\’^alB were posting stations. The distonce 
was regularly marked off by milo-stones. 
The principal Boman roads were used for 
traffic many centuries after the Bomans had 
abandoned the island. During the Middle 
Ages they were perhaps the only good imds 
in the country. In the eleventh century, 
the ‘‘four Boman roads” (Watling Street, the 
Foss Way, Icknield Street, and Ermine 
Street) were ^ecially protected by the king’s 
peace; a privilege afterwards extended to 
all the highways of the country. Of these 
Watling Street probably ran from London to 
Wroxeter (Uriconium). The Peace of Wed- 
more made it the boundary between Alfred’s 
dominions and the Danelagh. Its northward 
and westward continuations from Wroxeter 
into Wales, its soiithcm connection between 
London and Dover, scorn also to have received 
the same name. The Foss ran from the sea- 
coast at Seaton in Devonshire, the Boman 
Maridunum, to Lincoln, with a continuation 
known as High Street to the Humber. The 
Icknield Way seems to have extended from 
east to west from Iclingham near Bury,, 
underneath the chalk-ridgo of the Chiltmna 
and Berkshire downs, to near WanUge, and 
thence to Cirencester and Gloucester. The; 
Ermine Street ran north and south through 
the Fcnland from London to Lincoln. Bo8i<^ 
the four great lines, “ spacious in their dimen» 
sions, admirable for their construction, pro- 
tected alike by the edicts of our kings, and. 
the written Laws of the land,” as Bmey of 
Huntingdon says, wore many scaro^y sub- 
ordinate ones. There were several Icknield 
Streets. Akeman Street ran from Bath, 
north-east by Cirencester, through Wych wood 
Forest and i^enheim to Alcester and Watling 
Skeet. One. gi^t road ran from the Land’a 


Dtt<l to Exoter in contmuatton of the Foes* 
Another ran from Venta Silunun to near St. 
David’s Head; another to the Sam Helen np 
the western Welsh coast to Carnarvon. 

Dr. Onest. lV>ttr Roman Wayt, republished in 
Oriyinea Cmieet, toI. ii. ; Burton, Itinara of 
jlntontnus; Elton, Oriyins of Engliah Hiaiory; 
Soarth, Roman Britain. £T. F. T.] 

Somalis in Britain. Direct inter- 
course between the Komans and Britons began 
with the two expeditions of Julius 0898ar in 
B.c. 66 and 64, but he rather prepared the 
way for future conquest, by exacting the 
sttbimBsion of the tribes of the south-east, than 
began the conquest himself. Though British 
kings sought the protection of Augustus, it 
was reserved for Claudius to add Britain to 
the Empire. The campaign of Auius Plautius 
in 43 A.D., the EmperoPs own conquest of the 
stronghold of Cunobelin, Ostorius Scapula’s 
completion of the conquest of the south and 
east (50), Suetonius Paulinus’s great cam- 
paign against Caractacus and the Silures (58), 
the suppression of the revolt of the Iceni after 
the inactive governments of Auius Didius and 
Veranius, tho reduction of the Brigantea by 
PotiliusCorealis (69— 70), and the final submis- 
sion of thd Silures to Julius Frontinns (circa 
77), prepared tho way for the final triumphs of 
Julius Agricola (78 — 85). That p*eat general 
successively defeated the Ordovices and tho 
Brigantes, and, advancing to the north, 
ravaged the district as far as the Tay, fortified 
the isthmus between the Forth and Clyde, 
visited the Western Highlands, and finally, 
after a three years’ war, defeated the Caledo- 
nians at “ Mons Grampius.’^ But these northern 
districts were nevex' really subdued, and the 
building by Hadrian of the first Roman Wall 
between the Tyne and the Solway (120) marks 
the northern limit of the organised province. 
But in 139 Lollius Urbicus, the governor for 
Antoninus Pius, built a second wall, or rather 
an earthen rampart, between tho Forth and 
the Clyde, which now became the ulti^to 
northern boundary of tho Roman dominions. 
A series of incursions of the northern bar- 
barians led to its being further strengthened 
by Severus, from whom it r often takes its 
mime. One remarkable feature in the later 
history of tho province is the emstant tendency 
j)t the legions in Britain to set up Emperors of 
their own, such as Carausius, who governed the 
province from 287 to 294, when he was slain 
by Allectus, while Britain was reconquered 
in 296 bjr Constantins Chlerus. That prince 
^ effected important reforms In the government^ 
and fought successful canmaigns against the 
Piets, as tho inhabitants of the unconquered 
north now began to be cal^d. In 369 Theo- 
Aosius restored the provinc|, after it had been 
ravaged by Piets and Scot4 Saxons and Atta- 
cots. In 383 the revolt of |]Jaximu8, and his 
unfortunate attempt to foP; himself the 
whole Empire, led to the wtl^rawal of the 
army, and to fresh barbai^n 


unprotected land. In 39fiStiHdiOBantasiiis^ 
legion to help the struggling provincials, but 
its withdrawal in 402 led to fredi invasions. 
In 406 Stilicho again restored the army, but 
the successive usurpatioxKiof Constantinus and 
Gerontius showed the feeble Honorius that 
the army in Britain was a danger rather than 
an assistance to his struggling Empire. In 
answer to a request^or help he bade the pro- 
vincials defend themselves. In despair the 
Britons rose, and drove out the civil governors. 
The unity of the state at once disappeared. 
The Roman rule in Britain was at an end. 

During more than three centuries the 
Komans had governed Britain, but they were 
unable to effect more than a military occu- 
pation. They had lost that capacity lor 
assimilating the conquered races with them- 
selves, which had made Gauls and Spaniards 
more Roinan than even tho Italians. The 
Roman civilisation, which Agricola had found 
the best means of enslaving the Britons, had 
never penetrated very far. A series of mili- 
tary posts, connected by a ma^ificent system 
of highways, a few commercial and mining 
centres, an occasional urban settlement, were 
all that could really be called Roman in Britain. 
Tho summer villas of the conquerors were 
planted amidst British tribes, who retained 
their old language and customs, and, so far 
as it was compatible with the central govern- 
ment, their old tribal organisation. The 
continued existence of the Welsh language in 
a district nearly three hundred years a Roman 
province, tho few traces of Roman infiuence 
in tho earliest Welsh laws and institutions, 
their similarity to those of the Irish, never 
subdued by the Romans, show very clearly 
the limited extent of their power. The 
influence exerted by the Romans in Britain 
was analogous to that of the English in India, 
and the diffusion of a thinly-spread veneer of 
culture is less important than tho great mate- 
rial works, such as walled towns, mvod roads, 
aqueducts, and great public buildings, or the 
development of trade and commerce. These 
remained to testify to the greatness of Rome 
long after the more direct civilising influences, 
and long after the political organisation of 
Rome had ceased to have much influence in 
Britain. There is no need to suppose that 
everything that was Roman left the country 
in 410, or to think that the English neces- 
sarily made a clean sweep of all that had 
previously existed. Yet the contention that 
the direct infiuence of the Roman province on 
subsequent English history was reallj” great, 
or that there was any real continuity, as, for 
example, in munieij^ institutions, cannot 
really be BUstained, deimite the brilliant theo- 
ries and solid stores of learning that have 
been wasted in the attempt. 

It remains to speak of the milit^ and 
political organisation of the provir^ of 
Britain. The number of troops quartered 
there seema always ^ have beon large. Some 
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wM planted throughout the country in 
ganitfonB, but the greater number were massed 
along the northern wall, and on the east 
coast, which was so expos^ to the assaults of 
Saxon pirates. The sixth legion had its head- 
quarters at York, the twentieth 'at Chester, 
the second at Oaerleon, the second for a time 
on the Wall, afterwards at Rutupise (Rich- 
borough). Troops of nearly ev^ known 
nation were comprised within their numbers. 
The practice of the same legion being stationed 
for a long time at the same place must hare 
led to a good deal of intercourse between the 
Britons and their conquerors. Not uiifre- 
quently the soldiers married native women, 
and settled down when their term of service 
was expired upon the lands allotted to them in 
their adopted country. The Roman soldiers 
took a prominent part in road -making, build- 
ing dykes, working mines, and in the other 
g^eat engineering operations which marked 
the Roman rulQ. The chief towns — most of 
which, such as York, London, Chester, Lin- 
coln, Bath, Colchester, have continued over 
since to bo centres of population — very largely 
owed their origin to their importance as 
military stations. 

The system of government of the province 
more than once was radically changed. The 
province as a definite administrative district 
was begun under Aulus Plautius. Its exposed 
position naturally caused it to be an imperial 
rather than a senatorial province, and its 
governor was the legato. Its great extent and 
the difficulty found in properly defending it 
led to its division into two districts by Sevovus, 
which Dio calls Upper and Lower Britain. 
Their relative situations are not certainly 
known. Diocletian’s reorganisation of the 
Empire involved the division of Britain into 
four provinces — Britannia Prima, Britannia 
Secunda, Maxima Cmsarieusis, and Fiavia 
Cmsariensis — the positions of which are quite 
undetermined. In 369 a fifth province, called 
Valentia, the result of Theodosius’s victories, 
was added. ’Che two latter were consular, 
the three former each under a prases. The 
whole were under the Vicarius Britanniarum^ 
and he was subject to the Pnefecim Preetorio 
OalHaruM, The tjoops were under the 
command of the Dm Britanniarnm and the 
Gomes Litoms Saxoniei, 

During the latter part of the Roman occu- 
pation, Christianity crept silently into Britain. 
Before the legions left, it was the religion of the 
Roman State ; but the Britons seem only to 
have been partially converted, and the traces 
of an organised British Church are few, 
though distinct. But the Roman Church in 
Britain depended on Gaul almost as much as, 
after Diocletian’s reforms, the governors of 
Britain necessarily did. 

Horsley, Bntannia Romana, and Camden's 
Britannia, the early port of theHonnmsnta His- 
torica Britanntca, and Httbner's edition of 
the British JBoman InsoripHom tm the seventh 
volume of ^ XnseripUenum 


laHnarwn, axe the great repositories of the 
materials for the history of Boman Britain. 
HUhntir’s preface to the Inscriptions, and 
treatise Bos Bd’tntschs Hssr in Brifannkn, give 
a good acoount of the civil and military govern- 
ment. Mommsen, Roman Prortnoos, is of high 
importance. Coote’s Romans in Britain collects 
all that can be said for the permanence of Boman 
influence. Skene’s CeWo Scotland and Blton’s 
Origins of Eng, Hist are modem authorities of 
great value on the general history. [Soarth’s 
Roman Britain is inaccurate.] 

Romans, King of the. [Richard of 
Cornwall.] 

Rom-feoll, or Rome^scot, afterwards 
known as Peter’s Pence, was a tax of a penny 
on each hearih, which is said to have been 
first imposed by Ini, and sent to the Pope to 
provide for tho support of the English school 
at Romo. But for this there is little evidence- 
Tho payment of tho tribute probably com- 
menced under OfEa, who in this way gained 
papal sanction for the establishment of a new 
archbishopric at Lichfield. From tho begin- 
ning of tho tenth century, Rom-feoh waa 
exacted from tho whole country, and sent 
annually to Rome. In the confusion of 
Stigaud’s primacy, and of tho first years oi 
Norman rule, it seems to have fallen into 
arrears; but William 1. promised about 107fi 
that it should be paid regularly. It suc- 
cumbed to tho general tendency, and bccamo 
fixed at a comparatively small amount. In 
1213 Innocent III. complained that the 
bishops retained 1,000 marks out of it, and 
only sent 300. In 1306 Clement V. exacted 
a penny from each household instead of 
£201 9s., which had for a long time been the 
customarj’’ payment. The threat of with- 
holding Peter’s Pence became a useful instru- 
ment in tho king’s bands; thus in 1366, and 
for some time after, it was not paid, in order 
to induce the Pope to acquiesce in the Statute 
of rrmmunire (q.v.), Peter’s Pence is to be 
clearly distinguished from tho annual tribute 
of 1,000 marks promised by John. 

Stubbs, Const Ui.t [W. J. A.] 

Romillj/SiR Samuel {b. 1767, d, 1818), 
tho son of a jeweller of French extraction, 
was born at Westminster. He was called to 
the bar in 1783, but was at first much impeded 
by nervous diffidence. When he had over- 
come this difficulty, ho rose rapidly, and in 
1797 he had come to bo recognised as a 
brilliant loader of the bar. In 1800 he was 
made a king’s counsel, and in 1806 was 
appointed Solicitor-General by Fox, being 
rotuniel to Parliament for Queenborough. 
In this position he was one of the managers 
of tho impeachment of Lord Melville, and 
also took an active part in procuring the 
abolition of the slave trade. When he had 
been successful in accomplishing this object, 
he turned his attention towards the reform of 
the penal code ; and though he was prevented 
from carrying out his reforms as he desired,, 
he Bucceedea in mitigating some of its 




severity* In 1B12 he was defeated at BrUtol, 
but) being returned for Arundel, be continued 
to support every measure that tendecMo im- 
prove the condition of the people. He was 
returned for Westminster m 1818, but did 
not live long enough to take his seat. His 
wife died on Oct. 29 of the same year; 
and within four days he committed suicide. 
•• if oar after year,** says Sir Erskine May, 
“ he struggled to overcome the obduracy of 
men in power. The Commons were on his 
side ; Lords Orenville, Lansdowne, Grey, 
Holland, and other enlightened peers sup- 
ported him; but the Lords, under the guid- 
ance of Lord Eldon, Lord EUenborough, and 
their other judicial leaders, were not to bo 
convinced. He did much to stir the public 
sentiment in his cause ; but little, inde^, for 
the amendment of the law.** 

Life of RomUhj; Twisa, Life of Lord Eldon ; 

Walpole's Hist, of Eng. from 1815 ; Lord Holland, 

Memoire ; Life of JVilherforoe. 

&OOke, Sir Geokor {b. 1650, ^ 1709), 
entered the navy at an early age, and in 1689 
became roar-admiral of the red. He took 
part in the battle off Beachy Head, was mad( 
vicc-adminil of the blue in 1692, and com- 
manded under Russell at La Hogue (May 19). 
For the skill with which ho led a night 
attack upon a part of the French fleet which 
had escaped into tho harbour out of roach of 
the English ships, he was rewarded with knight- 
hood, and the post of vice-admiral of tho red. 

. Upon peace being made with Franco in 1697, 
Rooke gained a scat in Parliament for Ports- 
mouth, and supported the Toiy party. In 
1702 ho was created by: Anne “ Vice-Admiral 
and Lieutenantof the Admiralty ’* under Prince 
George, When war was renewed, Rooke took 
command of tho English fleet, stormed .Vigo, 
and in 1704 took Gibraltar. In the same 
year he fought a groat but indecisive battle 
off Malaga. On his return, to England ho 
found himself treated with coldness by tho 
Whifj government, and retired to his country 
seat in Kent, where he died. His Journal 
been published, 1897| by the Navy 
Records Society. . 

Boot and Branch., Tliis phrase was 
derived from a petition asking that episcopacy 
might be destroyed ** root anabranch,** signed 
by 15,000 citizens of London, and pi'esented 
on Deo. 11, 1640, by Al<i^rman Pennington. 
The party in the Commobe which supported 
this petition was called if^ the Root and 
Branch party. ‘*Of the*hief leaders, **s^j^ 
Clarendon, “Nathaniel Fiennes and young 
Sir 5. Vane, 'and, shortlymfter,' Mr. Hata^den 
(who had not before owim it) were believed 
to be lor root and branch|which grew shortly 
after. a common expreasifc and discovery of 
the iSter^ tenors, yet Mr. Pym was not of 
that mindi;' mr Mr. How, nor any of the 
ncHTlhem hiea, w those Iwy^^ 
most furiphsly with thep** ;|fhe Boot and 


Branch Bill waa drawn by 0t« John, and then 
through Vane, Cromwell, and Hhadrig handed 
to Sir Edward Bering,, who brought it in on 
M&y 27, 1641. It was read a first and second 
time on the same day, emd passed the secemd 
reading by -185 to 108 votes. The biU pro- 
posed to a]^mt in each diocese ^ number 
of commisaioners, half lay, half c&ical, to 
exercise ecclesiastical juiisdiction in place of 
the bishops. It was dropped in August, 1641. 

Ottdiner, Hid. of Eng., 1805^642; Clarendon, 

Miet of the Rebellion, 

Sogamnnd Clifford, commonly called 
the Fair Rosamund (d. eirea 1176), was the 
daughter of Walter, Lord Clifford, and mis- 
tress of Henry II., by whom she had two 
sons, William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, 
and Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, The story 
of her being poisoned by Queen Eleanor has 
no authority; and nothing is known of her 
doath. She was buried at Godstow nunnery, 
but in 1 191 Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, ordered 
her body to be removed to tho Chapter-house, 
where it remained till the Reformation. 

^ndal’s Rapln, vol. v., Appendix j Lyttelton, 

Hut. of Henry 11, 
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Rosebery, Archibald Philip Primhose, 
oTH Earl op Sb. 1847), succeeded his grand- 
father in the title in 1868. In 1881 he , 
joined Mr. Gladstone’s second Government 
as Under-Secretary for the Home Office, 
resigning in 1883, and returning in 1885 as 
Lord Privy Seal and First Commissioner of 
Works. ]^or a few months in 1886 he was 
Foreign Secretary, and held the same portfolio 
from August, 1892, to March, 1894, when he 
succeeded Mr. Gladstone as Premier, remain- . 
ing in office until July, 1895, He formally 
resigned the Liberal leadership in 1896. In 
1903-5 he was a conspicuous opponent of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Fiscal proposals. In 1909 he 
protested against Mr. Llovd George’s Budget. 
He was twice chairman of the London County 
Council, and has written a monograph on Pitt. 

Rosea» The Wars of the, is the name 
commonly given to tho dynastic civil war in tho 
fifteenth century, which may be considered to 
begin with the first battle of St. Albans in 
1466, and to end with Bog, worth Field in 1485, 
though there were long intervals of peace. 
The name was given on account of the badges 
Worn by the representatives of the houses 
of York and Lancaster, the Yorkists taking 
as their cognisance the white rose, the Lan- 
castrians the red rose. Tho ostensible cause of 
the wars was the rival claims to tho throne 
of the families of York and I^ncaster, 
both descended from sons of Edward III. ; 
the former could ^how strict hereditary 
right, while the latter had possessipn and 
Parliamentary title. But there were,,, other 
causes, without which it n^y fairlyabe said 
that the stn^le would never have oo- 
curred, It was net* tiB some yeaxe afto the 


ol Albatis, that York pat for- 
'Word hia doimB, and even then such a com- 
woinise as vas come to in 1460 might very 
fairly have been adhered to, hut the other 
causes which were at work prevented this, and 
the controvert was- docidod by the sword. 
The house of Lancaster had in great measure 
lost its hold on the sympathies of the people; 
the loss of France, the marriage with M^garet 
of Anjou, her haughty and overbearing 
spirit, the suspicious death of the popular 
mvouxite Gloucester, all combined to estrange 
the people from the Lancastrian dynasty. Tho 
two ministers of the latter part of Henry YI.'s 
rei^, Suffolk and Somerset, were unfortunate 
and unpopular, and tho ono strong man who 
seemed at all able to restore good govemmont 
to the country was tho Duke of York. Tho 
nobles who for so many years had been rang, 
ing over France, now found themselves cooped 
up in England, and mutual jealousies aioso 
which made them only too ready to take 
part in a civil war, while the birth of Prince 
toward in 1463 perpetuated tho Lancastrian 
claims, and so rendered any compromise im- 
possible. With regard to the character of tho 
two parties : ever since the time of Eichard II. 
there had boon some branches of the royal 
house which were opposed to the reigning 
branch; and the opposition princes usually 
found it convenient to associate themselves 
with the party in the country that cried out 
for reform and good government, as Thomas of 
Gloucester and Henry of Lancaster had done 
under Eiohardll. In Henry VI.’s reign, besides 
the opposition branch of tho royal house, tho 
York princes who were naturally antagonistic 
to the rival Lancasters aifd Beauforts, there 
existed tho great family of the Nevilles, which 
had absorbed the territorial possessions of the 
Beauchamps, and now held a semi-royal 
position in the country. They were allied by 
marriage with the family of the Duke of York. 
In the north of England the Nevillos wero 
great rivals of the powerful family of tho 
Percies ; and since the latter wero firmly Lan- 
castrian, this alone would almost have sufficed 
to make the Nevilles Yorkist. The war was 
mainly a quarrel among these and tho other 
great houses. But it is possible to find certain 
geographical and political issues. There was 
^neral discontent with the government of 
Henry V I., its failures abroad, and its close 
connection with the clerical pariy ; and on this 
account York was hailed as the champion of 
reform, and was very popular in the towns 
and among the mercantile population of tho 
southern counties. The Lancastrians, more 
closely connected with the Church and the 
nobility, excluding a few of the great families, 
were s&onger in the north, where feudalism 
was strong, trade undeveloped, and reforming 
ideas had made little headway. The effects 
at these wars uppn our history were very 
great, almost entirely destroyed the 

dd nobility], so pav# for the 


absolutism of the Tudors, for the new nobility 
owed ite rise entirely to the crown, and so was 
exti^% servile. The people had no leaders, 
and were moreover glad of a strong govern- 
ment to preserve them from the horrors of 
another cavil war. The Church, too, w^hich had 
rested on the support of the barons, became 
greatly weakened, and was unable to resist tbo 
crown. The commercial classes and the great 
towns had taken but little part in the wars, 
but had steadily increased in pov/or and in- 
fluence, and with this goes the gradiuil rise of 
tho House of Commons as one of tho great 
powers of the realm, no longer to bo de- 
pendent on the nobles, but, though at first 
apparently considerably weakened, in reality a 
gainer by having to stand alone. The follow- 
ing is a chronological list of tho battles 
fought during tho wars ; a description of each 
of them will be found in its place. 


First Battle of St. Albans . 
Buttle of Blore Heath 
Battle of Korthampton 
Battle of Wakefield . 
Battle of Mortimer's Cross 
^coud Battle of St. Albans 
Skirmish at Perry Bridge . 
Battle of Towton 
Battle of Hedgeley Moor , 
Battle of Hexham 
Battle i f £<lgecote . • 

Battle of Loosecoat Field . 
Battle of Burnet . 

Battle of Tewkesbury , . 

Battle of Boe worth . 


May 22. 1455 
Sept. 23, 1453 
July 10, 1480 
Dec. 30, 1410 
Feb. 2, 1461 
Feb. 17, 1461 
Mar.. 1461 
Mar. 29,1461 
April 25, 1464 
May 15, 1464 
July 26. 1469 
Mar. 19, 1470 
April 14, 1471 
May 4, 1471 
Aug. 22, 1 
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Pabyan, Chronicle; Hall, Historn; Polydore 
Virgil (Camden Soo.) j Stowe, Annals ; The Pas- 
ton Letters (with Mr. Gairdner's lutroductiouslj 
Coutinuator of the Croyland Chronicle; Wark- 
worth Chronicle; Brougham, Lng. under the 
Jlotme of Lancaster ; Gairdner, The Houses of Lan- 
caster and York. [F, S. P.3 

Rosmead. [Eobxnson, Sir II., Bt.] 

J 3 L 0 S 9 f Alexander, Eaul of, *Hho Wolf 
of Badenoch,’’ was the brother of Kobort II. 
of Scotland, and lord ol Badenoch, Buchan, 
and Eoss. Ho was governor of tlie northern 
part of Scotland, where ho ravaged the lands 
of the Bishop of Moray, for which act of 
impiety he was excommunicated. 

ItoSS, Sill James Clark (6. 1800, d. 1862), 
entered the navy 1812, under his uncle, Sir 
John Eobs, with whom he continued to serve 
in tho Baltic, tho White Sea, and on the coast 
of Scotland. He accompanied hia uncle, as a 
midshipman, in his first voyago in search . 
of the North-west Passage. Subsequently, 
from 1819 to 1825, he was engaged with Cap- 
tain Parry in his three voyages, being pro- 
moted during his absence in 1822 to the rank 
of licutcmant. He again accompanied Captain 
Parry in 1827, and on his return was ap- 
pointed commander. He also j oined his tuune 
Captain John Eoss from 1829 to 1833, on bis 
second voyage in search of a North-west Pas- 
sage, and on his return was elevated to tho 
rank of a post-captain, in recognition of his 
valuablo services, among whieb was tho dis- 
covery of the lUagQetic Pole. He was after- 



waras employed by the Admiralty in a mag« 
netic survey of Great Britain and Jreland. 
In 1839 he was appointed to the command of 
an expedition in me M^ebus and Terror to the 
Antarctic Seas, the chief purpose in view being 
magnetic investigations* This voyage, which 
occupied a period of four years, was rich in 
additions made to the previous knowledge of 
the Antarctic regions In geography, geology, 
zoology, and botany. In 1 844 he was knigh^. 
In 1847 he published the results of his dis- 
coveries and researches in the southern and 
Antarctic regions, in two volumes. In 
January, 1848, he made a voyage in the En- 
terprise to Baffin’s Bay In search of Sir John 
Franklin, but was unsuccessful. 

Aotherhani, Thomas, Archbishop of 
York 1480—1500, had teen one of Edward 
IV.’s chaplains, and in 1468 became Bishop 
of Bochoster. In 1476 he was translated 
to Lincoln, and in 1474 was made Lord 
Chancellor. He hold the Gi’eat Seal till 1483, 
when ho was obliged to resi^ it by the Duke 
of Gloucester. Ho was imprisoned by Kichard 
for some little while, and after his release 
does not seem to have taken any part in 
publlc%.ff^^. In 1480 he had been created 
Archbishop of York. 

Xtotlies, John, 6th Eaul of, was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Worcester. After 
the Restoration he became Lord Treasurer 
and C^ncellor of Scotland, eind in 1680 was 
created a duke. On hi s death, however, in 1 68 1 , 
without male heirs, the duchy became extinct. 

Hothesay. David, Duke of, the oldest 
son of Robert III. of Scotland, was a man of 
profligate and idle habits; in 1398 ho was 
appointed lieutenant of the kingdom by a 
&otch Parliament, and two years afferwards 
Buccossfidly defended the castle of Edinburgh; 
the same year ho married Marjory, daughter 
of Archibald, Earl of Douglas. Soon after- 
wards ho was seized at the instigation of his 
uncle, the Duke of Albany, and imprisoned 
in Falkland Castle, where he died of starva- 
tion (IVIarch, 1402). 

Bothschild’s Omb (1847). Baron 
Lionel N. de Rothschild, $ JeW) returned 
as one of the members for the City of I^ondon 
in 1847. His return liras perfectly legal, but 
he was unable to take ^e oath because it 
contained the words, **on the true faith of a 
Christian.’* He therefore sat below the bar 
for four sessions in expectation of relief from 
the legislature. Being disappointed, hw>f'e- 
solved to try his righ^ by the existing law. 
He therefore, in 1850, j^resented himself to be 
sworn. After some diiinssion he was allowed 
to be sworn on the Old iTestament, hut omitted 
the words, “ on the trip faitti, &c.” He was 
immediately directed t4 ^withdraw, and after a 
learned discussion it ^s resolved that he 
could neither sit nor vm titt he had taken the 
oath in the usual In consequence, 


he was prevented from sitting until 1858, ^hsn 
the disability was removed. {Jews.} 

Conmtm* Jowmel ; HofiMfS, Srd ter., esiii. 
2S7, 806, 486, 768. 

SoimdJiead. The name of Roundhead 
took its rise at same time as the name 
of Cavalier, in the tumults which occur^ 
during the ^scussion of the Budiops Exclusion 
Bill at the end of 16^1. Like Cavalier, it 
referred originally to the external character- 
istics of the men, whose party name it after- 
wards became. “ These people, or citizens,” 
says Lilly, “who used to flock unto West- 
minster, were, most of them, men of a mean, 
or a middle quality. , . . They were 

modest in their apparel, but not in theii* 
language ; they had the hair of their heads * 
very few of them longer than their «am, 
whereupon it came to pass that those who 
usually with their cries attended at West- 
minster; were by a nickname called Round- 
heads.” According to Rushworth the worf 
was first used on Dec. 27, 1641, by David 
Hide, a disbanded officer, who in one of the 
riots drew his sword, and swore to “ cut the 
throats of those round-headed dogs that 
bawled against bishops,” “which passionate 
expression of his, as far as I could ever learn, 
was the first mentioning of that term or com- 
pellation of Roundheads, which after^rda 
grow so general. ** “From these contestations,” 
says Clarendon of the tumults, “the two 
terms, Rountihead and Cavalier, came to be 
received in discourse, and were afterwards 
continued -for the most succinct distinction of 
affections throughout the quarrel.” A. dif- 
ferent story of the origin of the name is 
given by Baxter. “ Some say it was because 
the queen at Strafford’s trial asked who that 
round-headed man was, moaning Pym, because 
he spoke so strongly.” The name did not 
go out of use till after the Revolution. 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Behsllion; Bush worth, 
Historical Collections ; Baxter, Life ; Lilly, 
Monarchy or no Monarchy^ [C. H. F.] 

Bound Bobin, The (February, 1789), 
an engagement in writing between twenty 
Irish poors and thirty-seven commoners, with 
the Duke of Leinster at their head. It bound 
all who signed it to make government impos- 
sible if the viceroy punishol any one of them 
by loss of office or pension for thilr conduct 
on the regency question. Lord Buckingham 
encountered them by an increase of the 
pension list, and tho majority being frightened 
consented to give up their engagement. The 
Duke of Leinster and the Ponsonhys, how- 
ever, held out and lost their places. 

BoU8| John (d, 1491), chaplain at Guy- 
cliff-iipon-Avon m Warwickshire, wrote a 
Eistorp of England from tho earliest times to 
the accession of Henry YII. It is of some 
importance for the reigns of Edw^d IV. and 
Richard HI* This work has been published 
by He^mo* 
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Bowma ^ said to have been the daujg^hter 
of Hengest, and to have become the wife of 
Vortigern. But there is absolutely no autho- 
rity for her eristence, and her name is cer- 
tamly not Teutonic. The legend of Rowena 
and Vortigem is told by GiwfErey of Mon- 
mouth. 

Bowton Keatll, The Battle of, was 
fought during the Great Rebellion (Sept. 24, 
164 5). After Naseby Charles 1. took refuge 
in wales, where he strove to collect fresh 
troops. In the middle of September ho 
formed the plan of marching northwards to 
join Montrose, and raising the siege of Ches- 
ter on his way. The king himself, with part 
of his forces, succeeded in entering Chester, 
which was not completely invested. But the 
besiegers under Sir William Brereton were 
reinforced by a body of Yorkshiro horse 
under Colonel Poyntz and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdalo, who commanded the troops charged 
with the duty of raising the siege, attacked 
rashly, and was taken between the forces of 
Brereton and Poyntz, and utterly routed. 
Ho lost 300 killed and wounded, and 1,000 

E risoners. This defeat, and the news of 
fontrose’s defeat at Philiphaugh, obliged 
the king to abandon his plan. 

Phillips, Civil Ifar in Wales, ^ 

^Roxburgh, one of the four burghs, was 
surrendered to the English (1174), as security 
for the fulfilment of the Treaty of Falaiso (q.v.), 
being restored to Scotland by Richard I. ( 1 1 86) . 
In 1216 it was burnt by John. In 1296 it 
was given up to Edward I. In 1312 it was 
surprised by the Black Douglas, and having 
been regained by the English, was in 1342 
stormed by Sir Alexander Ramsay. In 1346 
it was retaken by the English, who, although 
the town was destroyed in the reign of 
James I., held the castle until 1460, when it 
fell into the hands of the Scotch after a 
severe siege, in which James II. was killed by 
the bursting of a cannon. The abbey of 
Roxburgh was destroyed by the Earl of 
Hertford (1546). 

Boyal Commissions of inquiry may 
be appointed by the crown at its discretion, 
or upon the directioA of an Act of Parliament, 
or upon the address of one or both Houses of 
Parliament ; and it is only to obtain an inquiry 
into corrupt practices at elections that it is 
necessary (by the Act 16 & 16 Viet., c. 67) 
that both Houses should unite in the address. 
It is hot usual to appoint members of the 
government unless the inquiry affects their 
own departments, or is non -political ; and 
members of a commission who subsequently 
enter office are usually su})er^ed, or abstain 
from signing the report. In commissions 
^appoint^ under an Act of Ppxliament the 
members ara sometimes nominated in the Act 
itself (the first example of this being the 
•Commission on Land Tax Assessment in 


1692). But in a Royal Commission strictly 
so cal^d, names are not usually communi- 
cated % Parliament beforehand. A commis- 
sion cannot compel the production of docu- 
ments, or the giving of evidence, nor can it 
administer an oath, except by special Act of 
Parliament. The most notable cases of the 
conferment of such authority are ( 1 ) the Act of 
1867, which not only gave the above powers to 
the Trades Union Commission, but also em- 
owered it to indemnify witilesses upon con- 
ition of complete confession, and (2) the Act 
of 1888, relating* to the Irish Parliamentary 
party, and conferring similar powers, 

A good account of the procedure in Boyal 
Coinmissioua will be found in Alpheus Todd, 
ParlianMniary Qovernment in En^nd, ii., p. 
345. [W. J. A.] 

B 03 ral Sociely, The, grew out of two 
small groups of friends who met occasionaRy 
in London and Oxford to discuss scientific 
questions about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Those were organised into a definite 
society in 1660; in 1662 it was granted a 
charier by Charles II., and incorpomted as 
the Royal Society. The king, as well as his 
brother James, placed their names in the list 
of members. Its early meetings took place 
in Gresham College, and afterwards in Crane 
Court; they were transferred in 1782 to 
Somerset House, and to Burlington House in 
1867. 

Sprat, Hist, of Soval Society, 1667 ; Weld, Hist, 
of Royal Society, 1847; Transactions (from 1665). 

Bndyard, Sir Benjamin. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1621 Rudyard, who had recently been 
appointed Surveyor of tho Court of Wards, 
was one of that band of politicians who 
hopod to reconcile a stirring foreign policy 
with the fuUost devotion to the crown.** In 
1624 he was put forward as tho exponent of 
Buckingham’s new policy of war with Spain, 
and in subsequent Parliaments was *Hho 
usual mouthpiece of the government.” At 
tho beginning of the Long Parliament he was 
so far convinced of abuses in the government 
that he proposed the removal of evil coun- 
sellors from tho king, though without punish- 
ing anyone ; and when the Bishops Exclusion 
Bill was being discussed, ho advocated in a 
vague way a return to primitive episcopacy. 
He seems to have been a well-mcanmg dealer 
in useless commonplaces, without any force of 
character. 

The index to Gardiner, Hist, of England, gives 
references to his chief speeches. 

Bufiis. [William II.] 

BulHon Green, The Battle op (Kovem- 
bor, 1666), resulted in a defeat of the insurgent 
Covenanters under (Dolonel Wallace at tho 
hands of the royal troops led by General 
Dalzicl. Rullion Green is a valley dividing 
the Pentland Hills. 

BnmbCild) Richari) (d. 1686), was an 

ofiQlcer in Cromwell*8 regiment. He guarded 




the scaffold at Charles I.’s execution, and was 
present at Dunbar and Worcester, ^ter the 
Jbtostoration he settled down at the House 
near ‘Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire. Here, in 
conjunction with others, he planned the as- 
sassination of Charles II. and the Duke of 
York. The conspiracy was discovered, and 
Kumbold hod to iloe. In 1685 he took part in 
Argylo’s invasion, was captured and put to 
death. Surrounded by cowardly and factious 
associates,” say^ Idacaulay, “ he had, through 
the whole campai^, behaved himself like a 
soldier trained in the sohoolr of the groat Pro- 
tector, had in council strenuously supported 
the authonty of Argyle, and had in the field 
been distinguished by tranquil intrepidity.” 

Suitipi [Lo.VG PARIilAMENT.] 

RuliOSf or Bunic characters, comprise the 
alphabet used by the Teutonic nations. There 
were originally twenty-four letters in tWp 
alphabet, which was ascribed to the god Odin. 
Probably it was introduced by Phoenician 
traders to the people living on the Baltic coast. 

Bnineet Singh ip. 178O, d, 1839). 
Upon the fall of the Mogul empire, its toiTi- 
torios wnre divided between the Mahrattas in 
the south and the Sikhs, a religious sect, in 
the Punjaub. It was the work of Kunjeet 
Singh, the son of a sirdar of one of the Sikh 
principalities, to weld the loose Sikh con- 
federacy into a kingdom. Gaining, in 1799, 
the governorship of Lahore in return for the 
aid he had given to Zoman Shah of Afghan- 
istan, ho practised upon the religious fana- 
ticism of his Sikh countrymen, and organised 
the ** khalsa ” or “ the liberated ” into an army 
under European ofiicers, which resembled in 
many points the Ironsides of Cromwell. Ho 
speedily conquered the neighbouring sirdars, 
but he found himself shut in on the east bj^ 
the river Sutlej, the boundary of the British 
territory. He was wise enough to make a 
treaty of peace with the English in 1809, and 
to this he was faithful till his death. He 
, captured Moultan in 1817, Peshawur in 1819, 
and Cashmere in 1819, and in that year as- 
sumed the title of Maharajah (King of 
Kings). The Afghans in^cted upon him a 
defeat in 1836, but his authority was too firm 
to be shaken by disaster, and he seemed to 
leave behind him a firmly ^established power 
on his death in 1839. 

Hunter, Indian ISmjdn, p. 312. 

SunilYiliede was fhe name ol the small 
island in wie Thames n^r Staines, at wHch 
the Great Charter was ^gned by JohnjTune 
15, 1215. [Maona Cai^a.] 

SupOVtf Prince (4 1619, d. 1682), was 
the third son of Fredcijick V., Elector Pala- 
tine, and Elizabeth, wigbter of James I. j 
Upon the outbreak df hostilities between 
king and Parliament, iBupert received the 
oommapd of, the Boyapt cavalry, and took 
port in all tlie impaAaH 6i||agements of the 


first Civil War. He showed impious 
courage, but little judgment, and to thia 
defect the Boyalist aefeat at Marston Moor 
was largely due. His surrender ol Bristol in 
August, 1645, caused Charles to deprive him of 
his command. In 1648, however, he was 
given colhmand of the Boyalist fleet, and 
showed considerable skill in .eluding Blake. 
At last, in 1651, Blake inflicted on him a 
crushing defeat and destroyed most of his 
vessels. With the remnant, Bupert escaped 
to the West Indies, where he carried on a 
buccaneering warfaro against English mer- 
chantmen till 1663, when he managed to 
reach France. After the Bestoration he again ' 
obtained high naval command, and cHd good 
service under Monk in the war against the 
Dutch. The later years of his life were spent 
in scientific researches, Bupert taking the 
greatest interest in the proceedings of the 
Royal Society, of which he was a leading 
member. 

Clarendon, Hut. of the Rebellion ; Prince 
Rupert and the Cavalier$f Sanford, Studiee of 
the Great Rebellion. 

Rusliwortll, John {b. 1607, d. 1690), a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, was appointed 
Assistant Clerk to the Commons at the open- 
ing of the Long Parliament, became in 1645 
secretary to his relative. Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
in 1662 one of the committee for. the reform 
of the common law, and M.P. for Berwick in 
the Parliaments of 1658 and 1660. After the 
Restoration he was for some years in ob- 
scurity, but in 1677 he was appointed secre- 
tary to Lord Keeper Bridgeman, and appears 
in 1679 and 1681 again as M.P. for Berwick. 
In 1684 he was arrested for debt, and died in 
the King’s Bench Prison in 1690. His 
position gave him opportunities for witnessing 
tho most important events of the period, and 
his CollecHofis of Frwate Fassages of State, 
Weighty Matters of Law, md JdemarlMble Fro^ 
ceedings in Five Farliaments, chiefly drawn up 
from hiwS own shorfhand notes of debates and 
from State papers, is one of the most valuable 
sources of information for tho years it covers. 

The Collections is in eight vols. They are thus 
arranged i-Yol. i. (1618->1629), published 1659 ^ 
vols. ii. and iii., forming Part ll. (1629 — ^1640), 
1680 ; Trial of Lord Stn^ord, usually counted as 
vol. viii., in the same, yeaor 1686; vols. iv. and v., 
forming Port III. (16^1645), 1692 j vols. vi. 
and vii., forming Part IV. (1645-1^), 1701. 
Though fairly impartial, an outcry was raised 
against them, and Nalson’s Impartial Collections 
appeared In 1682—83 as a corrective from the 
loyalist side. [W. J. A.] 

Snssel, Frances, Lady (5. 1638, 1721), 

. the youngest child of Oliver Cromwell. Ac- 
cording to Burnet, Chairles II. thought of 
asking for heif: hafld to secure his own resto- 
ration, but this is scarcely probable. In 1667 
she became the wife of Robert Rich, mndson 
of Lord ■y^arwick, who, however, diw in three 
months. She subsequently married Sir John. 
Euesel, by whom i^e bod a large family. 
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Attti 


'SUismUv The Family of, was ono of the 
most ancient in Dorsetshire. In 1606, fiiirtTig 
the brief stay of Philip of Austria on the 
coast of Dorsetshire, where he was compelliBd 
to put in by stress of weather, he maae the 
acquaintance of Mr* John Hassell, and re- 
commended him for employment to Henrj' 
VII. Bussell received an appointment in 
the P^i^ Chamber, and was henceforth con- 
stantly employed in the public service. In 
1539 ho was maio Lord Bussell, and in 1542 
Earl of Bedford, receiving large grants of 
the confiscated lands of the abbeys of Woburn 
and Tavistock. In May, 1694, William, 
fifth earl, Was created Duke of Bedford. 

Aussellf Edwaud, Eaul 01' Orfoks 
(6. 1651, d, 1727), nephew of the first Duke 
of Bedford, was a naval officer, but withdrew 
from active service when his kinsman AVillium, 
Lord Bussell, was beheaded, and was one 
of the seven who signed the invitation to 
William III. On the accession of William 
he was plao^ on the Privy Council. Ho 
began in 1691 to intrigue with James, and 
complained bitterly to William of the neglect 
of tho Whigs. In 1692 he fought the battle 
of La Hoguo. James had imagined that tho 
English fleet was friendly to him, and trusted 
the assurances of Bussell. But the ill-timed 
declaration of tho exiled king, and the queen’s 
spirited letter to' the fleet, had quite changed 
tho mind of the admiral. Ho went from 
ship to ship encouraging the crews, who 
fought bravely and won a great victory. 
In the same year he had a violent quarrel 
with Nottingham because he decided that 
the summer was too fat spent for further 
enterprise. William found it impossible to 
discard Nottingham, and therefore deprived 
Bussell of the command, solacing him with a 
rich place in tho household. He was presently 
recalled, however, made First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and sent to the Mediterranean with 
most of the English and Dutch ships. On 
his return he was exceedingly popular, and I 
was elected for Middlesex without opposition. 
On the accession of the Whig Junto to power 
in 1696 Bussell again became First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and in 1697 Earl of Orford 
and Viscount Bariteur. In 1701 ho was 
impeached, together with Porthmd, Somers, 
and Montague, by the victorious Tories, 
and charged with complicity with the crimes 
of Captain Kidd, an accusation so absurd 
that it soon fell to the ground. During 
the reign of Anne ho was excluded fi’om 
office until 1709, when he became First Lord 
o! the Admiralty till 1710. On the accession 
of George I. (1714) he was again placed 
at the head of the Admiralty Commission, 
but henceforth he took , but little part in 
politics. 

Burnet, HUt. of hia Ovm Times, 

JoHK (d. 1494), was fr6q,a6ntly 


employed in affairs of state by Edward IV*, 
and in 1476 was made Bishop of Bochester. 
He wal^translated^ to Lincoln in 1480, and 
was one of the executors of Edward’s will. 
In 1483 Glouccstoi* appointed him Chancellor, 
which office he held till 1485, when Bichard, 
suspecting him qf treac'hory, took the Great 
Seal from him. The rest of his life was spent 
in tho affairs of his bisliopric. 

Bussell, John, Earl {b, 1792, d, 1878), 
was the thixd son of the sixth Duke of Bed- 
ford. He was educated at Edinburgh, and 
entered Parliament in 1813 as member for 
Tavistock in tho Whig interest. In 1818 ho 
took up the question of Parliamentary Beform 
and moved four moderate resolutions, hence- 
forth specially associating himself with tho 
Reform movement, and annually moving a 
resolution on the subject. In 1828 ho carried 
a motion for the repeal of tho Tost and 
Corporation Acts, and a bill w'hs subsequently 
ptissod to that effect. In 1830 he became 
Paymaster of tho Forces under Lord Grey, 
and was entrusted witli the presentation of 
tho Reform Bill to the House (March 1, 1831)'. 
His reputation was greatly increased by the 
ability which ho displayed in the passage of 
tho bill ; and when Peel gained office, Bussell 
was r(i(jognisod as leader of the Opposition. 
In 1835 ho became Home Secretary under 
Melbourne, and in 1839 Secretary for AVar 
and tho Colonies. At tlio general election of 
1841 Bussell was returned for the City, a scat 
which he retained for twenty years. In 1846 
he declared himself in favour of tho repeal of 
the Com Laws, in a letter to his congtituents, 
and in 1846 lio became Prime Minister. 
Four years later, in 1860, he made the great 
mistake of countenancing the No-Popery 
agitation by his LHter to the Bishop of Durham 
upon the creation of a Catholic ^iscopate in 
Engbuid, and by carrying the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, which, however, remained a dead 
letter. At tho end of 1851 ho quarrelled 
with and dismissed Palmerston, who in the 
next year brought about the fall of the 
Russell ministry. In Aberdeen’s ministry 
Russell was at first Foreign Secretary, and 
afterwards President of the Council ; in 1865 
he resigned, and came back to tho Foreign 
Office under I’almorston in 1859. In 1861 
he was created Earl Bussell, and became again 
Prime Minister on Palmerston’s death in 
1865. Ho was defeated in 1866 on the 
Bufoim Bill, and resigned. He nevor after- 
wards held ofti(!e, though he continued to 
tako an active part in politics, and in 1869 
introduced a bill empowering the crown to 
confer life -peerages. Earl Russell ^was a 
voluminous writer, and edited himself selec- 
tions from his Speeches and , Despatches with 
introductions, 2 vols., 1870. 

Bussell, William, Lord (6. 1639, d, 1683), 
the third son of the fifth Earl of Bedford, 


iappears as one of the chiefs of the Opposition 
towards the close of the Long Parliament of 
Charles II. He commenced the att&k upon 
jthe Duke of York which lei up to the Ex- 
clusion Bill, by moving an address in the 
House of Commons, on Nov. 4, 1678, that 
the duke should be removed from the royal 
«coaiiclls. So popular was he in the country, 
that at the general election in 1679 he was 
chosen for two counties. He was nominated 
A member of the Privy Council as reorganised 
by Temple, but it was impossible that a 
•council containing such discordant elements 
^ould work together, and the Whig leaders 
^edily sought their dismissal. During the 
J&cluBion Bin debates Russell was practically 
loader of the House, and it was he who took 
up the bill to the Lords (Nov. 15, 1680). 
But the court was victorious, and in 1683 
took revenge by accusing Russell of partici- 
pation in the Rye House Plot, thou^ it is 
almost certain that Russell and his friends 


had merely discussed the possibility of a 
popular agitation for a new Parliament, and 
<md not contemplate the employment of force. 
He was tried for high treason at the Old 
Bailey^on July 13, 1683, declared guilty, and 
executed on the 2l8t, refusing to the last, in 
spite of the arguments of Tillotson and 
Burnet, to assent to the doctrine of non- 
resistance. 


Burnet, Siit. of his Own Time} Banke, Hist, 
-of Sng,, iv. ; Macaulay, Hut, of Eng, 


'Aussia, Relations with. During the 
Middle Ages there were practically no rela- 
tions between England and the barbarous 
Ungdom of the Czars. The English captain, 
•Chancellor, began in 1653 both commercial 
•dealings by his voyage to the White Sea, and 
diplomatic intercourse by bearing to Moscow 
n letter of Queen Mary to Ivan the Ter- 
rible. In 1668 this mission bore fruit in 
Ivan’s proposal of a commercial treaty giving 
exclusive rights to English merchants, and 
a political alliance against Poland and 
Sweden ; but neither of tiieso was ever exe- 
cuted. In 1646 Alexis Mikhailovitch sent 
Oersim Doktourof to England ; but on finding 
the king to whom he was accredited a prisoner 
, of his own subjects, the envoy withdrew in 
. i^sgust, and the execution of Charles was fol- 
lowed by the expulsion of English merchants 
rfrom Russia. Aiter the Restoration, the em- 
bassy of Lord Carlisle restored diplomatic re- 
‘ iations (1663) ; but nothing of any importance 
happened until Peter the Great’s famoua^dsit 
^England in 1697. iThe distant friendship 
of the two nations ifas readily broken in 
1717 by the coalition if Peter with Charles 
lUI. and Alberoni, wim the intention, among 
other objects, of deprimg Hanover of Bremen 
and Verden, and of hAping the Pretender to 
the English' throne. But &ese projects soon 
passed away,, and the whole friendly 
Telations between tip ts^^ countries* were 


maintained for the greater part of the 
eighteenth century. The dose alliance of 
Russia and Austria, the notion that the de- 
velopment of Russia would help in keeping 
down France and its northern ally Sweden* 
the common policy of maintaining the Cap 
faction^ in power in the latter country, 
and the importance of the trade between 
the two nations, all helped to establish 
their alliance. In 1748 the advance of a 
Russian force secured for England and hex 
allies the Peace of Aachen. But in the Seven 
Years’ War Russia did her best to overthrow 
England's ally, Prussia. Yet Chatham always 
maintained the policy of the Russian alliance, 
and in 1769 Englai^d assisted the fleet of 
Alexis Orlof in its long voyage from the 
Baltic to the aid of the revolted Greeks, 
and an Englishman conducted the fire-ships 
which destroyed the Turkish fleet in the 
Bay of Tchesme. Less justifiable was the 
acquiescence on the part of England in the 
first partition of Poland in the year 1774; 
which was ill requited by Catherine II.’s 
abandonment, in the latter part of her reign, 
of the English alliance in favour of a 
connection with France. Thus, in 1780, 
Catherine joined the Armed Neutrality. 
Little less offensive to England was her close 
alliance with Joseph II., whoso policy in the 
Netherlands was diametrically opposed to 
that of the English. The younger Pitt was 
the first English statesman who took up that 
position of hostility to Russia which in later 
times became so genoraL While Fox elo- 
quently pleaded for a continuance of the old 
connection, Pitt formed an alliance with 
Poland, Prussia, and Sweden, against the 
** Colossus of the North ; ” but his . threats 
were vain to prevent Russia’s triumph in the 
Turkish war, and tho inglorious defeat of 
Gustavus III. of Sweden. Tho strugglo 
against revolutionary France brought back, 
however, the old relations. Catherine in her 
old age was content with denouncing the 
Revolution. Paul I. joined the Second Coali- 
tion, and in 1799 English and Russian troops 
joined to fight an unsuccessful campaign in 
Holland, w’hich lod to mutual jealousies and 
recriminations. As a result Paul formed a close 
connection with his herO Napoleon, and estab- 
lished a second Arifted Neutrality in the north. 
After Paul’s murder, Alexander I. joined 
the next coalition, but from 1807 to 1812 his 
alliance with Napoleon isolated England and 
allowed the establishment of the Continental 
System. After 1816 the Tory government 
kept up a friendship with the instigator of 
the Holy Alliance. The judicious policy of 
Canning of joining with Russia to obtain 
the liberties of (Ireece was ignored by the 
ministry which called Navarino an untoward 
event. The triumph of Liberalism in Eng- 
land, the sympathy excited by «the Polish 
insurgents, the antagonism of interest in the 
Leranti and, before loz^, ijn Asia as well, 
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gradually produced a eetUed direi^nce be- 
twto the two cooutries, culminating in the 
Crimean War, and nearly leading to a second 
explosion in 1878. [Cuibijun War.] In 1885, 
again, serious difficulties arose in connection 
with the frontier of Afghanistan, but they 
were referred to arbitration. [Apohan Wars ; 
North Ska OuTRAOB ; Pamirs.] 

HermaDn, Otiehichte de$ Bu»in§chtn Stoats, and 
Bambaud, Hist, of JKutci’a, are good seneral 
acoounts of Bussiaa history. See the Hakluyt 
Society’s publications, especially Fletcher’s 
JZtusto, Horsley’s Bussta. and Lord Carlisle’s 
Bslation ^ throe Bmbaasies, for the early rela- 
tions. Schuyler, Life of Peter tike Great; 
Kiuglake, Iweation of the Orimsa. 

[T. r. T.] 

Sntliveni Alexakdbr (the Master of 
Cowrie), conspired, with his brother, the Earl 
of Gowrie, to kidnap King James VI. at 
Gowrie House, and to convey him by sea to 
Fastcastle ( 1 600} . Ruthven, mving prevailed 
upon the king to visit his brother's castle, 
attacked him there, but was himself slain. 
This affair is known as the Gowrie Conspiracy. | 

Ruthireilf The Raid of (August, 1581), 
was the name given to a plot formed against 
Lennox and Arran, the favourites of J ames VI. , 
which was carried out by seizing the young 
king at Castle Ruthven, and committing him 
to the charge of the conspirators. In 1582 an 
Act of Indemnity was passed in which the 
thanks of the nation were voted to the Earls 
of Gowrie, Mar, and Glencaim for their 
rescue of the king ^m his obnoxious 
ministers. In 1583, however, James defeated 
the Ruthven party, and Gowrie was executed. 

Rntlandf Charles Manners, Duke of 
(A 1754, d, 1787), was appointed Viceroy of 
Ireland by Pitt in 1783. He found Ireland 
in a state bordering on open rebellion. His 
firmness, however, prevented a proposed con- 
gress from meeting (1784) ; and, though unable 
to carry the commercial treaty, he put down 
the WUteboy insurrection, and restored in- 
ternal quiet. 

Sutlandi Henry Manners, 2nd Earl of 
(d. 1563), was instrumental in procuring the 
condemnation of Lord Seymour of Sudely. 
In 1549 he was employed in the relief of Had- 
dington, besieged by the |||rench ; and in 1553 
was imprisoned as a supj^rter of Lady Jane 
Grey. In 1558 he collected a small fleet for 
the relief of Calais, but was too late. 

Rutland, John James Robert Manners, 
7th Dvkbop, Conservative statesman (5. 1818, 
d, 1906), was second son of the fifth duke. 
In his youUi he was an enthusiastic member of 
the Young England party. He entered Parlia- 
ment for Hewark in 1841. In Lord Derby’s 
ministry of 1852 he was First Commissioner 
of Works, as also in 1858 — 59 and 1866 — 67, 
when he had a seat in the Cabinet. From 
1874 to 1880, and in 1885^86, he was Post- 
master-General, and from 1086 to 1892 was 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. He 
succeeded to the dukedom in 1888. 

Bye Bouee Plot, The (1683), is the 
name given to a conspiracy formed by some of 
the extreme Whigs in Chai-les ll.’s reign, after 
the failare of the Exclusion Bill ; its object was 
the murder of the king and the Duke of York.. 
The king was to have been murdered at a. 
lace called the Rye House, in Hertfordshire ; 
ut the plot never came to anything, and was 
revealed to the court by traitors among those 
concerned in it. It is not probable that the* 
prominent Whig leaders were privy to this 
scheme, which was chiefly formed by Rumbold 
and some of the more violent and obscure* 
members of the party. But William, Lord 
Russell, Algernon Sidney, and the l^rl of 
Essex were arrested for complicity in it.. 
Essex died in the Tower, probably by his own^ 
hand ; Russell was condemned on the evidence 
of one witness and executed, together with> 
Sidney (July 21, 1683), at whose trial unpub- 
lished writings of bis own wore admitted as- 
evidence against him. 

Macaulay, Hiet. of Eng. ; Bumot, Hint, of hie.-- 
Own Time ; Memoirs of IKilliam, Lord Rueeell. 

Bwmer, Thomas (A 1639, d. 1714),. 
was bom at Northallerton, and educated at 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. In 1692* 
he received the appointment of historiowaphor ■ 
royal, but he died in poverty. Rymers chief 
interest to the student of English history 
his connection with the work called Fadera. 
Early in the seventeenth century began tho 
publication upon the Continent of general 
collections of treaties. Such works became- 
very popular, and the Codex Juris Gentium' 
Diplomatieus of Leibnitz (1693) seems to have- 
Bug^sted to Halifax and Somers the ad- 
visaoility of publishing a similar collection^ 
for England at the national expense. The- 
government accepted the proposal, and en- 
trusted the work to Rymer. Fifteen volumes 
appeared during his lifetime, and five subse- 
quently, covering tho period 1101 — 1654. It 
contains an immense number of treaties,, 
charters, &c. 

It is necessary carefulljr to distinguish the* 
various editions ;—(i.) Original, 15 vola, ed. 
Bymer (1701— 1713), tbe later volumes departing 
from the original plan, and itioluding a Jorge 
number of documents which touch only domestic - 
affairs ; 16th vol. (1716), prepared from Bymer*s 
papers by his assistant, Sanderson, who edited 
the remaining volumes ; 17th 11717) , the last two 
being still more misoellaueous in the character of 
their contents. An 18th vol. appeared first in 1726, 
but was withdrawn on account of the remon- 
strances of the Commons against the breach of 
privilege committed by printing part of their- 
Journal: it was recalled and reissued 11731)... 
Two more volumes were published in ITw and 
1735. Churchill published the first 17 vols. ; - 
Tonson the last three. (11.) Tonsen’t (1727— 
1729), a reprint of the first 17 vols. (ed. Holmes), 
published by Tonson throtwh subscription, 
(ill.) Hague n737~1745), an ^tion of the first . 
17vols. ,with mimes’s oorreotlonB,andof Sander- 
son’s three last vols., published in 10 vols. at 
the Hague, with an important abridgment byv 


Bu^n. (Iv.) Bvoord ComnUisioti (1816*^1830), 3 
vom. in 6 parte, and a portion of 4tn voU covering 
the period' down to 1388, with additions. To 
these must be added : (v.) ^yllabuB of Fadera, in 
English, by Sir Thos. Hardy, 2 vole, (1869—18^, 
for^cord Oommission* In the prefaces to this . 
most valuable, work a full Moountnudcritioism ; 
is given, of the various , editions. 

[W.J.A.] 

BQTVRripk^ Tbbaty of (Sept. 10, 

1697), . terminated the war which had begun 
in 1689 between Franco and the coalition 
composed of the Empire, Spain, England, 
Brandenburg, and Holland. Louis had opened . 
negotiatioiiiS; in 1696, but the other powers 
had broken them oil. At length, in Aiarch 
(1697), the French plenipotentiaries as- 
sembled at the Hague, those of the coalition 
at Delft, and ceaferences were held at Rys- 
wick. But, impatient of delay, Louis and 
William appointed Murslial Bou^ers and the 
Duke of l^rtland to hold private meetings 
together. Terms, of ptfaco were concluded 
(July &). Spain and tlie Emperor refused to 
agree to them; but; Hjoain soon gave way, 
and on Sept. 10 the treaty was concluded 
between France, Holknd, Spain, and Eng- 
land* Xhe terms were that France should 
acknowledge William as King of Finland, 
Anne as his successor, and that all assistance 
rfiould be withdrawn from James. France 
.also surrendered all conquests made since the 
Treaty of. Himeguou, and placed the chief 
fortresses of the Low Countries in the hands 
of Dutch garrisons. A month later, a treaty 
was concluded between Louis and the Em- 
peror. France restored all towns capturedsinco 
the Treaty of Nimegueii, with the exception of 
Strasburg, together With, Freiburg, Breisach, 
PhiHpsburg, and the French fortifications on 
the nght bank, of the Rhine. liorraino was 
restored to. its duke, who, however, granted a 
passage through his dominions for French 
troopBi The Elector of Odogne was recog-- 
nise^. and the. rights of the Duchess of 
Orleans upon the Palatinate compromised for 
money; “The Prince of Orange,” says 
Hanke, “who was former]^ spoken of con- 
temptuously as the little lord of Breda, had 
won himself a position in. the presence of 
wMch the mightiest monarch the western 
.world had seen for many a century was com- 
piled to give way.” 

Banke; H«ft. 0 / Eks. ; HOch and Schoell, 
HUtoire des Tra^ d$ Fkiati. ' 

,r.' 

pon Pantaleon^ brother of the Portu- 
guese ambassador in Ldndonv . killed ;a man in 
a fray (Nov, 22, 1653)1*^ Hb. took refuge at 
the embassy, where it| was maintained that 
he was responsible only|to his own sovereign. 
Arrested and tried, aM induced to plead 
by the threat, of the ^ne forte et dure^ he 
was condernDjed. Cronjiliircll^ while pardohing 
hU aecom^ice% was. iitexoi^le < against the 


principaL On Jhly 10 Sa was executed, 
amidst great popular rejoicings.. CromweU's 
firm government was no respecter of persons, 
and not. even the. divinity which hedged 
ambassadors . suHered them to violate thn ' 
muilicipal law of : the state in which they were 
sojourning. 

State TriaUi Scbiifer, Qe$ohichtowmPoriiigdl» 

Saadllt All (<^* 1814), the brother of Asaf- 
\)l-Dowlah, was by a treaty made by Sir John 
Shore in 1788 assigned the vacant throne of 
Oude, upon terms which gave the English 
the right of garrisoning the importan^lacee, 
and completely subjected Oude to the English 
power. Saadut Ali rapidly became so un- 
j)Opular that ho lost all control over his own 
troops, who, while useless for the defence of 
Oudo, remained a source of great expense. 
After the insurrection of Vizier Ali, which 
had to be put down by British troops, Lord 
Wellesley insisted peremptorily on their 
dismissal. In 1800 the Nawab announced 
that ho intended to abdicate in favour of 
one of liis sons. Lord Wellesley infoimed 
him that he would consent to the abdica- 
tion provided it was made in favour of 
the Company. The Nawab thereupon with- 
drawing his abdication, Lord Wellesley 
ordered him to choose between the cession of 
the whole or part of his dominions. After 
trying evory possible means of escape, the 
Treaty of Lucknow was concluded (Nov. 10, 
1801). Its provisions were that the Vizier 
should cede a largo territory, and in return 
should be released from all future demands, 
on account of Oude or its dependencies ; that 
the Company should always protect and de- 
fend the Vizier, and that ho should only 
support a few of his own troops for revenue 
purposes ; that the English should guarantee 
to him his remaining territories ; that in the 
exercise of his authority ho should in all cases 
be guided by the advice of the officers of the 
Company. On Jan. 10, 1802, Lord Wellesley 
and the Vizier met at Cawnpore, where the 
former insisted on such a r^orm in the ad- 
ministration of Oude as should* remove the^ 
evils and abuses which had so long corrupted 
all the state machinery. Various remon- 
strances were at in|erv6ls addressed to him 
on his govemmeDlIP especially during Lord 
hlinto’s administration, but ho had no mind 
for ref owns which would. embaiTass his ar- 
rangements and curtail his revenue. He 
died in 1814. 

Mill, Hist, of India! Wellesley Meepatcliee, 

Sabert, King of the !^8t Saxons, and 
nephew of Ethelbl^, King of Kent, received 
Christianity from slugustine, and instituted 
the bishopric of London with Mellitus for its 
first bishop. On his death, his sons relapsed 
into heathenism. ^ « 

8m and Soe was an Anglo-Saxon phrase, 
also' actenaiviely us^ in the Nonnan pwiod. 



m^a&i&g the right of jurisdiction possessed 
by^ private individuals. When extensive, 
tracts of folkland were turned into hookland, 
in favour of churches, monastic bodios, or 
private individuals, such jurisdiction as had 
been previously vested in the king, in or out 
of the popular courts, was transferred to the 
recipient of the grant. Where previously 
the royal officers had sat in judgment, the 
lord or the lord’s reeves now sat; and the 
promts of the jurisdiction now wont, not to 
the natipnal exchequer, but to that of the 
lord, And, as in the later Anglo-Saxou times 
the tendency was for all folkland to pass into 
bookland, the national courts became more 
and more the courts of the landowners. The 
ancient process was retained, hut exercised 
by men who derived their title from the new 
source of justice.” (Stubbs.) The grants of 
sao and soo did not as a rule give immunity 
from the county courts, though they did from 
the hundred courts. They becamo, m fact, the 
basis of the later manor court leet, which 
exercised petty criminal jurisdiction over the 
tenants of the manor. The name is derived 
from two words, one of which {nacn) properly 
means a thing, and so presumably a thing in 
dispute and litigation ; the other {aocn)^ 
jurisdiction. But, as Bishop Stubbs says, 
** the form is an alliterative jingle which will 
not bear close analysis.” 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., i. § 73 ; Ellis, Introduce 
. iion to DovMsday. 

Sachevardll', Hbnuy, B.ij., { d . 1724), 

the son of a Low Church clergyman, entered 
the Church, and early attached himself to 
the school of Ltiud. He became a follow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford.* In 1705 lie was 
elected chaplain of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
In August, 1709, he preached a violent 
Assize sermon at Derby, and on Nov. 5, 1709, 
one at St. Paul’s Cathedral before the civic 
dignitaries on “ The Perils of False Brethren 
both in Church and State,!’ a tirade against 
the Revolution principles. Dissenters, and the 
Whig ministry, especially Godolphin, whom 
he attacked under the name of Volpone, or 
Old Fox. It is said that 40,000 copies of 
this sermon were sold. The ministry were 
naturally angry, and Sunderland proposed 
that SachevereU should bft impeached. The 
idea was taken up by Go^jfchin, but opposed 
by Somers ^nd Marlborougn. Sacheverell’s 
answer to the articles was uncompromising. 
When it was decided to bring him to trial, 
the Commons resolved to attend Westminster 
Hall in a. body. Popular sympathy was 
strongly on his side, SachevereU and the 
Church ” was the cry. He. read an eloquent 
defence, supposed'! to have been written for 
him by Atterbury. The. Lords dedhred him 
guilty by sixty-nine to fifty-two. He was 
suspends for throe years, and his sermon 
was burnt by the common hangman ; hut a 
motion that he diould be incapable of prefer- 
ment was thrown out, The. sentence was 


considered an acquittal; a living was bestowed 
on him in Shropshire, and his journey thither 
was like a royal progress. The queen saw 
how unpopular the ministry had become, and 
hence was encouraged to carry out her plans 
for its overthrow. [Anne.] After the period 
SachevereU’s suspension was over, the queen 
presented him with the living of St. Andrew’s, 
Holbom. His first sermon, on the text, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” he sold for £100. The Com- 
mons, to mark their disapproval of the con- 
duct of the previous ministry, appointed him 
to preach before them on Ascension Day. 
Burnet’s views of his character are hardly 
overdrawn: “Ho was a bold, insolent man, 
with a very smaU measure of religion, vii-tue, 
learning, or good sense ; but he resolved to 
force himself into popularity and preferment 
by the most petulant railings at Dissenters 
and Low Churchmen in several sermons and 
libels, written without chastoness of style or 
liveliness of expression.” 

Burton, Reign of (^enAnne; Boyer, Annals: 

Burnet, Hist, of his Own Time. 

SaokeVs Karbouv, The Battle op 
(1813), was fought on Lake Ontario, between 
the English and Canadians under Sir George 
Prevost, and the Americ^ans under the com- 
mand of General Brown. The advantage 
lay with the Americans. 

SackviUe, Loup Geoeoe {b. 1716, d. 
1785), was the son of Charles, Duke of Dorset. 
He served at the battles of Bettingcn and 
Fontenoy, and fought under the Duke of 
Cumberland at Cullodon, In 1753 lie was 
sent as secretary to Ireland, and quaiTcUed 
with the Speaker, Bo^de. In 1758 he refused 
the command on the coast of Britanny, prefer- 
ring to servo in Flanders, on the ground that 
he was “tired of buccaneering.” He com- 
manded the English and Gorman cavalry on 
the right of the allies under Ferdinand of 
Brunswick at the battle of Minden, and when 
orders were sent him to charge, he obstinately 
refused to dO so, afiecting to misunderstand 
the order, probably from motives of jealousy. 
After enduring sciveral slights from Ferdi- 
nand, he resigned his comnLond, and on his 
return homo, a court-martial adjudged him 
unfit to serve in any military capacity. On 
the death of George II., he attempted to 
return to court. In the year 1761 ho was 
elected member for Hytho; and in 1702 we 
find him complaining of the expenses of 
the war. In 1766 he was restored to the 
Privy Council. In 1770, in consequence of 
inheriting an estate, he assumed the name of 
Gormain. In the following year he fought a 
duel with Governor Johnstone, In 1776 he 
was made Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
but his military knowledge and talents ill- 
atoned for his rai^i and violent temp^. He 
quarrelled with his subordinates, especially 
Sir Guy Caxleton and Sir William Howe, and 


in 1778 threatened to in a fit of anger 

on Carleton’s being appointed Governor of 
Charlemont. He superintended the prepara- 
tions for the Amencan War. In we year 
1782, in order to rid themselves of him, the 
lAinistry persuaded the king to raise him to 
the peerage, ^ere was great outcry at this, 
and his first speech in tne House of Lords 
was an attempt to remove the imputation of 
cowardice at Minden. We subsequently find 
him acknowledging the fact that the king 
was his own minister. Lord Sackville was a 
man of undoubted talents and great ambition, 
but of a violent temperament, which urged 
him to ill-judged courses. 

Walpole, Memoirs ; Sismondl, Hut de France ; 
Leoky, Hist, of the JSighteenih Century $ Stan- 
hope, Hiet of Eng, 

SacknillOy Sir Richard { d , 1666), the 
father of the famous Lord Buckhurst, was a 
man of great financial abilities, which he so 
made use of to his own advantage as to gain 
the nickname of “ Fill Sack.” Under Queen 
Mary he was a Catholic, and Chancellor of 
the Court of Augmentations ; under Eliza- 
beth, a Protestant, and Chancellor of the 
Exchoqner. 

Sa^eir’s Case (1857). Mr James 
Sadloir, member for llpperary, had been 
deeply concerned with his brother, John 
Sameir, member for Shgo, in a series of 
fraudulent banking transactions. On the 
discovery, John Sadleir committed suicide 
and James Sadleir fied. The latter was 
thereupon formally expelled from the House 
^ of Commons (Feb. 19), on the motion of the 
Attorney-General for Ireland. 

A. M. Sallivan, Hwo ly eland, chaps, xiv., xv. 

Sadler, Sm Ralph (5. 1507, d , 1^87), a 
protege of Thomas Cromwell, was much 
thought of by Henry VIII. for the skill and 
ability which he displayed as a diplomatist. 
In 1539 he was sent on an embassy to James 
V. of Scotland, to endeavour to detach him 
from his alliance with France, and to aid the 
cause of the Reformed religion in Scotland, 
and fulfilled his mission with such discretion, 
that Henry appointed him :one of the twelve 
councillors who were tb ajsist hiS executors 
in the government dUli^ the minority of 
Edward VI. In 1547 he was present at the 
battle of Pinkib', and gi^tly distinguished 
himself; while in 1649^ aiaed in suppres- 
sing Ket’s rebellion. “The able and truthful 
Sir Ralph Sadler ” becaibe one of Elizabeth’s 
most trusted diplomatiq agents, and a sip^g 
Puritan, and was ofteri employed in Scotch 
negotiations. In 1669? he was sent to the 
Scotch border with insj^ctions “ to treat in 
all secTOCv with any ^nner of persons in 
{Gotland for the union the realms,” and to 
assist the^ Protestant ll»lrty with secret sums 
of money. He was onh of the English com- 
missioners at the Trea^ of Leith (1660), and 
in 1568 was on the/comihission of York 


on the occasion of the inquiry into the murdef 
of Damley. In 1584-^85 Sir Ralph Sadler 
acted as gaoler to hlary Queen of Scots in 
Tutbury, Castle ; but found the charge o| her 
whom “ be had held in his arms as a baby ” 
so irksome, that Jie petitioned to be removed. 
After the execution of Mfa7,4n whose trial 
he took part, he wasi* again sent on a diplo- 
matic errand to Scotland ^ to announce to 
James YI. his mo^er^s death, and to oxj^in 
that Elizabeth was in no way to blame. This 
doHcate mission, which he successfully accom- 
plished, was his last, as ho died a month or 
two later. 

Popm of Sir Salvh Sadler with MmnotV by 
Sir Walter Scott (1809) ; Froude, Hitt, of Eng, 

SadoolaMrs, The Battle op (Dec. 3, ' 
1848), was fought during the Sikh War. 
After the failure at Ramnuggur, Lord Gough 
ordered Sir Joseph Thackwell to cross the 
Ohenab at Wuzeerabad and turn the Sikh 
position. Shero Sing thereupon withdrew 
from Ramnuggur, and the two armies met at 
the village of Sadoolapore. For two hours 
the British sustained the fire of the enemy 
without returning till they were fully in 
range, when their artillery opened with 
deadly effect. The Siklis retired slowly, and 
Sir Joseph did not deem it wise to follow. 
The advantage of the action doubtless rested 
with Shere Sing, who had marched away at 
his own will to a bettor position, but Lord 
Gough thought fit to claim the victory. [Sikh 
War.] 

St. Albans, iu the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the famous Roman municipium 
of Verulamium, is famous as the site of one of 
the greatest Benedictine abbeys. It gains its 
modem name from Alban, said to have been 
martyred there under Diocletian. The abbey 
was erected in his honour by Offa of Mercia 
in 796. The town dates from tho days of 
Abbot Ulfsige, who built the three paiish 
churches. The oppressions of the abbots led 
the town to join the peasants' revolt of 1381. 

In 1455 and 1461 two battles of more political 
than military importance were fought between 
tho Yorkists and Lancastrians. The abbey 
church, made paxochial at the Dissolution, 
was made a cathoHiil ib 1877. 

St. Albaixs, The First Battle op 
(1466), was the first engagement in the Wars 
of tho Roses. It was brought about by the 
recovery of Heniy VI. in 1456, and the 
tertnination of York’s jjrotectorate. The 
Somerset party were again in power, and 
York, seeing his influence at an end, deter- 
mined to. secure by force ot arms the down- 
fall of SJbiersot. ♦Accordingly he collected 
troops * in the north and marched towards 
.London. The king advanced in force to 
meet him, and after a vain attempt at nego- 
tiation, a battle* followed which, though only 
lasting half an hoOTi had mos^ important 
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• xeomts. 6qjpiw^ :yt0fi Blam, together 
other i;Ancat1irian ]itoh|6s» the hing ’wqyftljy;ed, 

antf . 

Btk Ss^KD BAm« or 

V Queext jlhrgaret end 
the £%^triex^ Aga^t the mvl of War- 
widr. the victory at Wakefield 

Margwret^ towards London, and was 
niet^t St. Albans by Warwick, llio Lan- 
castrians gained the day, the king was re- 
leased, and Warwick compelled to retire. 
But with incredible folly the results of the 
battle were altojgether thrown away. London 
was not occupied, nor was the Earl of War- 
wick nrev^ted from effect!^ a junction 
with Edward. The Lancastrians retired to 
the north, and within a fortnight the Yorkists 
were in ^ssession of London, and Edward 
recognised as king. 

St. Albans, The Council of (Aug. 4, 
1213), was one of the general councils of 
John’s reig^. It is extremely important in 
constitutional history as a step in the pro- 
gress of the representative system, since 
it was attended, not merely by the great 
barons, but by representatives (the reeve and 
four others) of the ^ople of the towns in 
the royal demesne. The Council was called 
b}^ the Justiciar Geoffrey Fitz-Pater, who 
promised to abide' by the laws of Henry I. 
henceforth. In the same year, in a summons 
to a Council at Oxford (of the proceedings of 
which thore is no record ; indood, it is possihlo 
that it never met), each of the sheriffs is or- 
dered to send four discreet men from his shire. 

St. Albans, Fbancxs Bacon, Viscount 
(A 1561, e/. 1626), often called (though of gourso 
incorrectly) Lord Bacon, was the son of Sir 
Nicholas B^on, Lord Keeper under Elizabeth. 
At twelve he was sent to Cambridge, at sixteen 
he became a member of Gray’s Inn, and went 
to France in the retinue of the English 
ambassador, Sir Amyas Paulet. Here he 
stayed a couple of years, until he was recalled 
to England by the death of his father. Loft 
with but scanty means, ho now applied himself 
assiduouriy to the study of law, and be^n 
that long struggle for preferment in which 
was STOnt the greater part of his life. In 
1584 ne entered Parliament, and in 1586 
became a Bencher. But for some years after 
this he made no progress. Lord Burleigh, to 
whom he naturally looked for assistance — for 
the Treasurer had married the sister of 
Bacon’s mother-distrusted him, and paid 
no attention to his frequent app^s; while 
the younger Cecil was probably jealous of his 
cousin’s ability, and constantly threw obstacles 
in his way. In 1593, however, Bacon’s 
friendship with Essex seemed about to open 
to him the path to distinction. The place of 
Attorney-General became vacant, and Essex 
demanded it for him, but in vain ; for the 
influence of the CecBs was victorious^ and 


theff nominee Coke ;was appointed. From 
Uiis time dates tj^t bitter rivalf}' between 
Bacon and th^ great master of the common 
law, which ultimately to bring about the 

fall of both. Es^ failed ey$n to gain^or 
his friend the Solicitor’s placej^uad attempted 
to console him by the gift of aa*jBi|foal$S^worth 
some £1,800. Yet ip spite 
services Essex had rendered to him, 
took a prominent part on the side of the 
crown in the prosecution of the earl for high 
treason, and was employed to write a pamphlet 
to justify the action ox the government. 

At James’s accession, Bacon, with a crowd 
of others, was knighted. He was a pro- 
minent figure in the Parliament of 1604, 
and, while acting as spokesman of the Com- 
mons, pleased the king by fiattery, and by 
the skill with which he arranged compro- 
mises, especially in the matter of Buckmg- 
hamshire election. On the qucMon of the 
union of the two kingdoms Bacon heartily 
sympathised with the king; he was ap- 
pointed to draw up the proposals to be 
laid before the commission, and as a member 
of it argued ably in support of James’s project. 
In 1606 he married Alice Bamham, an 
alderman’s daughter. In June, 1607, he at last 
gained a foothold upon the ladder of promotion, 
and became Solicitor-General. As such his 
work was chiefi v of a routine character ; in 
the Commons, however, he took a leading 
part in the discussions upon the Great 
Contract. After Salisbury’s death, in 1612, 
Bacon was able to come into closer contact 
with the king, and henceforth his rapid rise 
was certain. In Oct., 1613, he was made 
Attorney-General ; but though this office 
gave him a prominent place among the royal 
ministers, his work was but to carry out and 
defend royal decisions, and ho had no in- 
fluence upon the general policy of the govern- 
ment. He took part in the trials of Peacham 
and Somerset, defended the benevolence of 
1614—15, and assisted in the humiliation of 
Chief Justice Coke in 1616. Having suc- 
ceeded in gaining the favour of Buckingham, 
Bacon became Lord Keeper in March, 1617, 
in Jan., 1618, Chancellor, in the July of 
the same year Baron Ycrulam, and in Jan., 
1621, Viscount St. Albans. He was stiJl 
a mere agent of the government, and when 
he chanced unintentionally to offend Bucking- 
ham in the matter of the marriage of Cok^s 
daughter, he had to make a degrading sub- 
mission. 

When Parliament met in January, 1621, 
there was no sign of any public hostility to 
the Chancellor. The Commons were eager to 
join the king in a contest with Spain, but 
James refused to declare for a war policy ; 
whereupon the Commons in disgust turned 
to the discussion of domestic gxievances. 
Foremost amongst these were the monopolies. 
An attack began upon the referees, i.e., those 
law officers (incluiung Bacon) and others who 
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ba^oerij^ tothq lagaU^of the.moiiop<9to; 
aod-Cm ^ now One of tho leadoyt"- of 11)6 
]9oW, tumod the aMAuR especially upon 
the uhancellor. a comiti^ee had 

he^ sitting ^ iiiq^uix^ie^ abuses in the 
eemrts ol justi^ Apparently to the surprise 
Tfccoa ^was in March accused 
Q^WmB^^li^ived bribes; the Lords, alter 
heK||g .witnesses^ were cctnyioced of his 
gniltland, what is most strange of all» Bacon 
u^e no attempt to defend himsell^bat threw 
himself on the mercy of the Lords and the 
king. Yet it is the opinion of Mr. G^dinor, 
• who has giyen a detailed account of the most 
‘ important accusations brought against him, 
that the charge that Bacon knowingly and 
corruptly sold or delayed justice fiills entirriy 
to the ground. The onljy possible explanation 
ol hiscondiict is that, with his usual careless- 
ness of tons, he conteisied himself with 
knowing iflit the immediate reception of the 
nu>ney, which he believed hinu^ to have 
fairly earned, would not inflaence his decision ; 
in other words, that without a corrupt motive 
he accepted money corruptly tendered” 
iv, 81). Bacon saw that the attack was due 
to poiitie^L animosity, and that no defence 
would save him ; by complete submissiioii lie 
might escape with a more lenient sentence. 
Moreover, ihough he was confident, and justly, 
ol his own integrity, he could not fail to see 
how evil was the practice which he had 
allowed to continue : “ I was the justest 
judge that was in England these fifty years. 
ISixt it was the justest censure in Farlia- 
nunt that was those two hundred years.” 
He Was sentenced to a heavy fine, to 
imprisonment during royal pleasure, to 
exclusion from Parliament, oijBSce, and court. 
The fine was remitted and Bacon waa re- 
leased from the Tower aft^ two or three 
days’ imprisonment ; but,, though his advice 
was occasionally sought bj tho govern- 
ment, he never again obtained office, and 
spent the remaining years ol his life entirely 
in literary work. 

More ui^ortant, perha|)s,,ithan the events 
di his lifo are the poHtacaT' theories which 
he consistently advocated. His ideal was a 
monarchy. Tfe Icing, aiming at 
the good of his people, able to employ the 
ynosSt counselbrs, and pdieessed of wide 
ixifcamiarion, iiuist be bet^u alA to guide tho 
nation aright than the unorganised body of 
weB-nmaning country ggntlemen called the 
House of Commons, though he ought to use 
their h^p and explain h^ purposes to theq^* 
work of government^denanuded an intel- 
lectual power such as trailed statesniion alone 
poBsessedi; the king, raimwred.by the interests 
of anv ch^ could provtAj for the welfb^ of 
all classes better than lawyers or squires. 
Ynt laols proved too snfmg .dof Bacon, as 
they afterwards provep ' too strong for 
Strraord, who may be reMd^as a^Bacon in 
power. Bacon Was aa a useful 


tbol;^ was aeidoiit 

impottairi'iiuttteiu^ Ndnora hu:^jpt)eak|goieotB 
were murried 'ant, Hud'w^ he waal^<SBg 
up in many a osrefuUy written^a^ tifl^ 
tha picture oi a ^iriot king, the cadfitry Was 
being govenmd by ^ Bacon’s 

life was a dual one. His dondnaiit jbteresc 
was the increase of human knowledge by the 
nOW vWay which he could teadi 
mmt rf LewriMiM^ 1605 ; 

1620). Thm wb always be a (luasrion as to 
the relation between Bacon’s active and speeu- 
lative life. Probably he Wbhed ]br power 
dIdefly because it would anaMe him to carry 
out his great pfent fear the social good. 

The main Booroee of ixifomatioA%b<mt Bsmu 
^ m Ids Werltf, edited with most vali^le 
iiitrodiiadaiui,Ao., hy Bpeddiag sad XtUs. ^ Vor 
Bacon in relation to tke history of the thae, 
Gardiner, Hist, of Eng., especiallj tqI. ir., must 
be consulted. See also CharlM Bemusat. 
Bacon aa Vie, Ac. A very useful short biogiUBhy 
is written by B. W. ^droh. £tiiK> Pisener, 
Frana Bacon von Veruictm wnd Seine Kachfeiigttp 
is an exhaustive statement of Bacon's tmiloso- 
phical position. [W. J. A.] 

Bt. Aldwyn, Vtsbovnv. [Hicks-Bkach, 
Snt Mzchasx,.] 

St. Brioe*0 Thb Massacre op 

(Nov. 13, 1002), is said to have been occa- 
sioned by the report that tho Danes in Eng- 
land had formed a 'plot for murdering the 
king and the Wit^. Accordingly orders 
wore sent forth that all tho Danes should be 
slain. Mr. Freeman thixiks the story cd the 
massacre has been greatly exaggerated, and 
that it only mclud^ those Danes who had 
stayed behind from Sweyn’s army. 

Stf Carilof, William of, or Saint 
Calais, was first Prior of 8t. Calais in Maine, 
and then Abbot of St. Victor’s in Lo Mans, 
and ultimately became Bishop of Durhamrin 
1080. Famous in the liistoiy of his s^ for 
substituting monks for secular canons in his 
cathedral church, he how a place ii) history as 
the foremost adviser of William Rufus in tho 
beginning of his reign. The cln^onicler of 
Peterborough says {s.a. 1088), ** ^ well did 
the king to the bishop that all England fol- 
lowed his counsel and did so as he would.” 
But in a few months he joined the feudal 
movement against William, apparently under 
circumstances of groat treachery. Involved in 
tho general failure, his temporalities were 
seiisoo, his lands were ravaged, and he him- 
self brought to trial hefeu'e the king’s court. 
” His trial,” says >Ir.. Freeman, ” is of. groat 
constitutional importance, both as illustratiDg 
the procedure of the Norman courts at an 
early stage of devel(mm6nt, and because in 
the course of it William made tho first re- 
corded appeal to Bmne against the > judgment 
of the ‘Wise Men.’” After ewry legal 
subtlety had been exhausted, Williiim was 
banished to ^ he was 

restored te.ldasee, an3:again exercised 


1116 # the Hug’s c^viser 

egAiM AiU^ BafHlOd^ heieTertdd to 
hiA s3d bf. j 0 il^ the leadai visiiig of 

Mowh^i «Math on Jan. 1, 1096, 

ssTed ]& from a second trial before the 
Witena^mOt, He watfbaried:inthechapter- 
h 0 as 6 , tot the monhs who loved their founder 
might ever have his tomb before their eyes. 
Apibt from his liberality to his churcb, he 
appears in histoiy as a thoroughly unscrupu- 
lous man. . 

The only toll aeooont of WilliAin of St. 
Calais Is in Freemaa'sIfaUam Rvfm. vol. 1, and 
▼oh iL, note 0 . Mr. Freeman complains of the 
scanty n<moe taken of the story by modern 
'«?titers».^ 

0t. CluUfleSi ^ Lower Canada, was the 
scene of the defeat of the Canadian rebols in 
1637 by Colonel Wetherall. 

Bt. Oeiilfl, in. Lower Canada, was the 
scene of a partial victory of the Canadian 
rebels in 1837 over the govemniont troops 
under Colonel Gore. 

St. Sustachei in Lower Canada, was the 
scene (1837) of the total defeat of tho rebel 
Canadians under Girod by Sir J. Colborne. 
This was the last skinnish in tho Canadian 
insurrection. 

St. Oildg'8 Fields, The Meetino in 
(1414), was planned by the Lollards. Alar^e 
body (report said a hundred thousand in 
number) was to assemble in St. Giles’s Fiolds 
outside London, where they would be met by 
thousands oLcity apprentices, and headed by 
Sir John Ol^stlc. Their design, it was said, 
was to murder the king and his brothers, 
make Oldcastle regent, and destroy all the 
cathedrals and monasteries in the land. The 
vigilance of Henry V. defeated their designs ; 
the gates of the city were closed, and St. 
Giles’s Fields occupied by troops, who easily 
put the insurgents to flight. 

St.. Helena, an island in the South 
Atlantic, was discovered (1601) by Juan do 
Nova Castella, a Portuguese navigator; in 
1613 a small settlement was formed by some 
Portuguese, but had only a short existence. 
In 1688 the island was visited by Captain 
Cavendish, and in* 1646 was occupied by 
the Dutch, who, however, relinquished it in 
1651 for the Cape of Good Hope. About 
1662 the Fast India Company obtained a 
charter for the occupation of the island from 
Charles II., and a large settlement was 
speedily formed.' In 1672 the island was 
surprised and captured by the Dutch, but 
was retaken in the following year. It was 
held bjr the East India Qpmpaj^ until 1833, 
when it was surrendered to the Britii^ 
government. St. Helena is celebrated as 
having been the place of imprisonment of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who died there (1821). 
General Oronje, and a 

large number of Boeiil ehipp^ to St. 



Helena in 1900 as priMoeis of m. The 
garriaon was withdrawn from tbe^iBand in 
1906. 

Jolm^ OLZVBBr (6. cOes 1598, d. 1673), 
a prominent lai^e%,and mditidan of the 
time U Charles X., was calk^ to the bar in 
1626. and soon identified HnselL, with 'the 
popular party. He distinguished mms^f j^lty 
ids defence of Hampden |n tho question of 
Ship-money. He was an active mexnD^ oh 
the Short and Long ParHaments, and in 


Jonua^, 1641, the Hng, with a view of 
conciliate tho popular party, made St. John 
Solicitor-Cfeneral. Notwithstanding this, he 
was one of the managers of ^raflord’s 


impeachment, and on every occasion opposed 
the wishes' of tho king, till at last, in 1^3, he 
was removed from ms office. He was made 


by Parliament one of tho Commissioners of 
the Great Seal in 1643, and helj^^is offico 
till 1646. In 1648 he was^appomted Chief 
Justice of tho Common Pleas, and was soon 
after made a member of the Council of State. 


He was closely connected with CrojnweU by 
marriage, and supported him in his expulsion 
of Parliament, but was opposed to the Pro- 
tectorate, though we subsequently find him 
favouring the idea of kingship, and he was 
one of the members of Cromwcirs House of 


Lords. After Cromwoirs death he supported 
the Parliament against the army, and on the 
liestoration he very narrowly escaped being 
excepted from the Act of Indemnity. The 
rest of his life was passed in retirement. His 
character is painted in unfavourable colours 
by all historians. Mr. Carlyle speaks of him 
as dusky, tough man, whose abitruse 
fanaticisms, crabbed logics, and dark am- 
bition issue all in dreaded avarice at last ; ” 
and Clarendon describes him as being “a 
man reserved, of a dark and clouded coun- 
tenance, very proud and conversing with very 
few, and those men of his own humour and 
inclinations.” 


Carlyle, Cromwell’a Letter 8 and Speeches ; 
Clarendon, Hist, of the Rehellion; May, Hi«t. ej 
the Long Parliament, 


St. Xitt’8 (St. Chuzstopuer’s), one of 
tho Leeward Islands, was discovered by 
(k)]umbu8, 1493, and was the first West 
Indian island colonised by the English ; they 
settled there under Sir Thomas Warner (1623), 
who throe years later was made governor m 
the island by Charles I. In 1629 the oolpny 
was attacked by the Spaniards, and mmf of 
the settlers killed. Part of the island 
occupied by French planters, betweefi'’irham 
and th(; English there was a ^rpetual in- 
ternal war ; which lasted until the island' vras 
finally ceded to tho English by the Penkce of 
Utrecht, 1713. In 1782 St. Kitt’6 wa6/taken 
by tiie French, and in 1806 was again ravaged 
W a pariy of nunuuders of the same nation. 
The government, which was representative, 
was vested in a lieutenant-governor, a legis- 
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lative md executive counciL au4 a house of 
. repreiieumivos. In 1871 St' Kitt’s joined 
the^ederation of the LeSWard Islands; its 
low government is that of a Crown colony, 
hut it sends represent^ives to the Federal^ 
Council of th^Leewaid Islands. The chief* 
production of IK island is sugar. 

&. M. Martii^ BritiiK CoLoni»$. 

k st&«t fer, Anthony, was sent over 

M Ireland in 1687 as commissioner of for- 
feited lands, and in August, 1640, became 
Lord Deputy. His government was vigorous 
and successful. He subdued the Kavanaghs, 

* and their chief had to give up the title of 
** Tlie MacMurrough.*’ At a Parliament 
held by him about this time, even Desmond 
attended, and this was considered a gr^t 
achievenient. He was able to send Irish 
troops to Scotland and France to take part in 
the JongHi^wars. In 1546 ho subdued the 
Long refractory fclans of the O’Moores and 
O'Connors. In 1651 Sir James Croft suc- 
ceeded him as Lord Deputy, but he was again 
Lord Deputy from 1563 to 1556. His sons 
both in turn became Lord Presidents of 
Munster. * 

Sir Warham, son of Sir 
Anthony St. Loger, succeeded in relieving 
Haddington, 1548, when besieged by the 
French and Scotch. In 1566 he defeated 
Shmie O’Neil, and in 1679 did good service 
in the Desmond rebellion in spite of Ormonde’s 
opinion of him, that he was an old alehouse 
knight, malicious, impudent, void of honesty; 
an arrogant ass that had never courage, 
hone^y, or truth in him.” 

Stf ZieonardSt Edward Burtenshaw 
SuoDEN, Lord (6. 1781, d, 1875), wa^the son 
of a hairdresser of Duke Street, West- 
minster. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn (1807). In 1822 he became a 
king’s counsel and bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He at different times was returned 
to the House of Commons for Weymouth, 
Melcombe Regis, and St. Mawes ; took a pro- 
minent part in ParliamentltTy discussions, and 
.^was foremost among those who opposed the 
LBeform Bill. In June^ 1829, when the Duke 
of Wellington was Pirinte Minister, he was 
appointed Solicitor-G^eral ; and in 1834, 
wen Sir R. Peel fo^ed a ministry, Sir 
Edward Sugden wont to,, Ireland as Lord 
Chancellor. Resigning mt office on .the 
retirement of the cah&ot, he 'was returned 
for the House of ConlmoiiB for Ripoar^d 
vacated his seat inJSeptember, 1841, on 
resuming under Sir Peel’s ministry his 
position as Lord Cha^ll<»‘ of Ireland, in 
which he continued t|aiil the disruption of 
the Conservative partar in 1846. For some 
time he did not figur€p>rominently in public 
affhirs, but accepted tpt post of Lord Chan- 
cellor in Lord Derhy’^rst administration in 
1852, and was raised thf, peerage as Lord 


St.8^DKsaTds. In 1868. Lord 
desirouB that Lord St. Leoiiardft should again 
receive the Great Seal, but he declined the 
responsibility In consequence <d his advanced 
age, though he afterwa^ took an active and 
fnduential part in the business of Parliament, 
and exerted himself to keep up the character 
and efficiency of the House of Lords, as a 
judicial tribunal, and to correct by legiidation 
several anomalies in the law of property. 

Campbell, Uvu ofths Choncfiloiv. . 

St. Luoia, one of tbe Windward Islands, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1602. In 
1635 it was taken possession of by the French, 
and four years later an Englisn settlement 
was formed on the island, though the colonists 
were almost all murdered shortly afterwards 
by the natives. In 1664 the island was taken 
by an English expedition ftom Barbadoes, 
headed by Lord Willoughby, but was 
evacuated in 1667. In 1718 Lucia was 
granted by Louis XY. to Marshal D’Estr^es, 
and in 1722 by George I. to the Duke of 
Montague. The result was a collision between 
the two parties of colonjsts (1723), which 
ended in a compromise ; by the Treaty of Aix- 
' la-Chapelle (1748) the neutrality of tne island 
was recognli^, but in 1756 it was seized and 
garrisoned by the French, -to whom it was 
given up by the Treaty of Paris (1763^. In 
1778 it was again taken by the Englisn, and 
held by them for five years, at the of 
w’hich time it was exchanged for Grenada. 
In 1794 it was taken by Lord St. Vincent, 
but evacuated in the following ^fear, though 
in 1796 it again fell into the hands of a 
Biitish expedition, under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. In 1802 6t. Lucia was restored to 
France by .the Peace of Amiens, but the next 
year w-as taken by General Greenfield, and 
has ever since remained under British rule. 

Jfortin, Colonies; B. Edwanles, West Indiet, 

St. Mary’s Ciyst, The Battle of 
(Aug. 3, 1549), was fought near Topsham in 
Devonshire, between the royal troops and the 
West Country insurgents; the latter were 
defeated after a severe engagement. 

St. Fatric^ The Apostle of Ireland, 
was bom at Kilpatrick, Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland, in 373. When sixteen years old, 
Patrick was carried off in a raid of Piets 
and Scots and sold to an Irish chief. Six 
years afterwards Patrick escaped to France, 
and lived as a monk at Tours and Larins. 
In 406 he went as a missionaTy to Ireland. 
His preaching was highly successful. Patrick 
died, probably at Antrim, in 463. 

St. BatOi (* a distinguished 

French general, arrived at Limerick in 1691, 
to take command of the Irish army. He had 
commanded Irish troops in Savoy, and did hit 
best to disdpline his forces. Dnfoxtnnately, bf 
quarrelled idth both j^arsfield and Tyrconnel 
irritated at the capture of Athlone,. ne detect 


min^ to giTO botlla to the 
sition to the odvioe of liki Iridi tffficeiB. At 
Aghfiniv at the oriUoal moment of the battle, 
hie head wae carried off by a cannon-bell. 

Keearto Mxeidlwn; MeoanUiy, flui. </Eng, 

8t« TillGenty one of the Windward 
Islands, was discovered by Columbus (1498). 
In 1627 it was granted by Charles 1. to Loid 
Carlisle, but no permanent settlement was 
made in the^ishmd until 1719, when some 
French colonists came from Mi^inique. In 
1748 the neutrality of St. Vincent was recog- 
nised by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, but in 
1762 the island was taken by the English 
and confirmed to them by the Treaty of Paris 
in the following year ; ih 1779 it again fell 
into the hands of the French, but was restored 
to England by the Treaty of Versailles (1783). 
In 1794 an insurrection broke out amongst 
the natives owing to the intrigues of the 
French planters, and on its suppression 5,000 
negroes were sent out of the island. The 
government of St. Vincent, which extends to 
some of the Grenadine Islands, is vested in 
an administrator, an executive council, and 
a legislative council of four official and three 
unofficial members. The chief wealth of the 
island is derived from sugar, coffee, and 
cotton. 

Shephard, Hut, of St. VinemU ; Martin, 
Colanus, 

St. Vincent. John Jervis, Eaul (5. 
1735, d. 1823), entered the navy at the early 
age of twelve, and firat saw active service in 
the expedition against Quebec in 1759, after 
which he was promoted to be a commander. 
In 1774 he was appointed to command a ship 
of eighty-four guns, and in 1778 took a dis- 
tinguished part in Keppers engagement off 
Brest. In 1782 he was knighted for captur- 
ing a large French ship when separated from 
the rest of his fleet by a fog. In 1784 he 
was returned to Parliament for North Yar- 
mouth. In 1790 he was returned for 
Wycombe, and was at the same time pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral. He vacated his 
jeat on the outbreak of war, and was des- 
patched to the West Indies. His health 
suffered considerably, but in 1795 he took the 
•command in the Miditerranean, where ho won 
the battle off Cape St. Vincent. Created Earl 
St. Vincent, he rendered invaluable service in 
ithe mutiny of the sailors, by his resolution 
.and prudence. In 1800 he was appointed to 
command the Channel fleet in succession to 
Lord Bridport, but threw up the com- 
mand in the next year on being appointed to 
preside over the Admiralty. There he set to 
work to reform some of the many abuses 
which had long exigted in the management of 
the navy. In M^y, 1804, he was superseded 
by Viscount Melville, and on Fox’s accession 
to office in 1806, again took the command of 
the Channel fleet. J^ ^ that year he was 
Accused in the House df CSommons of ** gross 


nep^leot in the ouilding and repairing of 
ships,” The charge wai^ howevwjiirefuted 
by most convincing details : and Fox moved 
that “the conduct of the Earl St. Vincent, in 
his late naval administration, has given an 
additional lustre to his exalted character, And 
merits the approbation of U^House.” Hie 
motion was agzeed to wither^ division* In 
Hie following March, Earl St. Vincent retired 
from his command, but devoted some gf his 
time to politics, and was a keen opponent o^ 
the Perceval ministry. In 1814 he was 
appointed Governor of Marines, and in 1821 
Admiral of the Fleet. . A g^t and original 
commander at sea, Earl St. Vincent ^in^ by 
his impartial justice the love and adminition of 
his men, and when he was appointed to the 
Admiralty he devoted all his energies to put 
an end to the terrible abuses which were 
almost undermining the strength of the navy. 

Allen, Battles of the BritUh James, 

Naval Hut, ; Alison, Hist, cf Europe. 

St. Vincent. The Battle op CAi»E (Feb. 
14, 1797), ended in the complete defeat of 
the Spanish fleet. The Spanish admiral, 
having been falsely informed that Sir John 
Jervis had only nine ships, determined to 
attack him with his twenty- seven. Nelson, 
sailing to join the English fleet, had fallen in 
with the Spaniards, and on arriving at Sir 
John’s station off Cape St. Vincent on Feb. 
13, informed him of the enemy’s movements. 
The next morning the Spaniards hove in 
sight, and were attacked before they could 
fonn in line. By a rapid movement, Sir 
John passed through their fleet, and thus at 
once cut off nine ships, which were unable to 
join their companions, and soon took to flight. 
The admiral then devoted his attention to the 
main body, and gave the signal to attack in 
succession. Nelson, in the rear, using his 
own judgment, disobeyed the order, and at 
once came into action with seven Spanish ships 
at once. Ho was joined by Trowbridge, and 
together for nearly an hour they supported 
this unequal contest. Then Collingwood 
came up, and took two of the ships off his 
hands. By these tactics Nelson prevented 
the main body from joining the nine sepamted; . 
ships, or from getting off without an engage*': 
inent. The battle was confined chieflv to 
that part of the fleet which Nelson had ^- 
gaged. These, however, formed the most 
impoitant part of the fleet, and they were 
nearly all captured. The greater number of 
the enemy’s ships got safely away without 
being severely engaged. Sir John Jervis 
fully recognised the great service rendered by 
Nelson, and publicly thanked him. The 
victory was decisive, and for some time 
rendered the Spanish fleet almost powerless. 
The news of it was received in' England with 
rapturous applause, and Jervis was created an 
earl. 

JflAues. Naval KiV. ; Southey, Itfe of NeUon ; 

Harrison, Bffo ofN^Mon; Alison, Htst. of Ewrojie. 



^ gtfftbut Jug (d, 1782), 8on^ theNu^- 
appomted ta sovm^ty of 
the Deccan on the death of ' Mimpha 
17dly without grown-up chikirexi. His eleva- 
tion was the result of Bussy^s influence, and 
his close adherence to tl^ enterprising French- 
man made th^|^^nch masters of &6 whole 
Deccmi. A qumel soon hrdke out between 
the Nhsam and Bussy, which, though healed 
for a4ime, became* permanent in 1759. This 
threw Salabut Jung into the hands of the 
English, with whom he speedily concluded a 
treaty, and was recognise as lawful Nizam 
by the Treaty of Paris. 

Hill, Hist, of India, 

Saladm Tithe* The, was levied in 1188 
for the support of the Crusaders against the 
powerful Baracon chief, Saladin. Its chief 
importuico lies in the fact that it is the first 
instwee pf.a tax on personal property, a 
tenth of dll movables being exacted from 
clergy and laity alike, except those who had 
themselves taken the cross. It is also in- 
teresting as illustrating the employment of 
jury to assess doubtful cases. 

Stubbs, Select Charters. 

Salamaiflba* The Battle of (July 22, 
1812), was one of the most decisivo of Wel- 
lingtc^d victories in Spain. At noon, Mar- 
mont, whose object was to cut off the English 
retreat, despatched the whole of his left wing 
seize the road from Salamanca to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, while many of his troops were still 
marcl^g through a thick forest of cork trees. 
WeUin^n at once perceived the opportunity 
of cutting off the entire left wing thus 
separated from the rest of the army. The 
English hurried down from their vantage- 
ground on tho hills, and at five o’clock 
rahenL^m fell upon the head of Mannont’s 
division, which was marching in di^rder, 
under the idea that the British were in full 
rehreat. In half an hour the French left was 
utterly overwhelmed, and fell back in hope- 
less confusion upon the centre and right, both 
oi which were already retiring before the 
attacks of tho fouith and fifth divisions. The 
^cMef French generals had fallen, and the 
^mmand devolved on Clausel,iwho tried to 
%rm a connection with the remnants of 
Usumiont's division. But before the French 
could rally, the English cavaliy, supported 
by infantry, were upon them ; and what the 
former left undone, the l#ter completed, 
^en now Clausel attempted to retrieve the 
disaster. Bringing up somd- froth troops, he 
made so fierce an attack the fourth and 
fifth divisions, already exhiiusted by their 
previous struggles, that they iwere only »ved 
from desttuciion by the ai|ival of Clinton 
with the sixth division, which^had been 
hitherto unengaged. Thei^i arrital finally 
decided the battle. The French jrere hope- 
lessly routed, and it required gre^t skill on 
Foy’s part to save eVen &or^c8 clhia army. 


the xOad to Madrid Whs/nbw bim 
to Wellingtbm {PmixarstmAB-W^ . 

Kapler, PmimiikT Clinton, Paaiaaiikir 
War, 

Sidar JULff. Sir {d. 1883), was descended 
from the great Meer Allum. ta 1853 he was 
appointed minister to the Nizsm. under hb 
able management the Hyderab^ State con- 
tinued to prosper. He never swerved in his 
alleipance to England, even during the Indibn 
Mutiny. In 1860 he was made a Knight of 
the Star of India. He continued to rule the 
Hyderabad State with judgment and benefi- 
cence until his death. 

Salbhye, The Treaty of (May 17, 1782), 
was concluded between the East India Com- 
pany and Scindia on behalf of the Mahrattas. 
Its stipulations were that idl territory acquked 
by the English since the Treaty of roorunder 
snould be restored ; that the Gruicowar should 
be replaced in his original position in 
Guzerat; that Kagoba &ould be allowed 
three lacs of rupees a year; that Hyder 
should be required to relinquii^ all his con- 
quests in the Carnatic, and to release all his 
prisoners within six months, and, in' cas^ of 
refusal, should be attacked by the forces of 
the Poishwa. 

Sale* Sir Robert (b. 1782, d. 1845), after 
a long and distingmshed military career, 
commanded a column in the second Burmese 
War. He went with tho Afghan expedition 
in 1839, and was present at the siege of 
Ghuzni, where he was severely wounded in a 
hand-to-hand encounter. After the occupa- 
tion of Cabul and the evacuation of Afghan- 
istan, he retired into Jcllalabad for winter 
quarters. Here he was besieged by Akbar 
Khan (Jan.-Aprilj 1842), but raised the siege 
before the arrival of General Pollock’s reliev- 
ing force. He was killed at Moodkee. 

Salisbury was the seat of a bishoprio 
which was transferred to it from the adja- 
cent town of Old Sarum in 1217. The Sarum 
bishopric had been founded in 1058. In 
1295 Old Sarum returned a member to Par- 
liament, though Salisbury, or New Sarum, 
was even then a more important place, and 
did BO regularly from 1380 to 1832, till dis- 
franchised by the Reform Act of 1832* Tho 
cathedral of Salisbury was begun in 1220. 

Salisbury* Councils at. (1) In 1086, 
after the completion of the Doomsday Survey, 
William I. summoned a meeting of all the 
^ndowners of England, ** of whomsoever they 
nold their lands,” to take the national oath of 
allegiance to himself. (2) In 1116 a similar 
gathering was convoked by Heniy I. to swear 
to the succession of the^theling William. 
These councils were of great constitutioDal 
importance as illustrating the permanence 
of the national element in the EngBsk 
state during iiie flourishing period of 
feudaltsm- 


•illsiMuej# 9B MoNTAOirvB, Eabz. 
OF (d. 1400). nephew of the iacond eai^ 
wee one of. Kiohm IL’s chief friends. He 
took part in the proceeding against > 0100008 - 
ter in 1S97) and in 1400 joined 1^ .oonspiracy 
against Henry lY. He was adzed hy the people 
at Oirencesiter, and beheaded without tiw. 


Salisbuxy, John of {d. iiso), studied 
at Paris under Abelard, and other great 
j^osophers of the .day. On his return to 
England he Was made Secretary to Arch- 
hldiop Theobald, and through his influence 
was empl^ed by the king on diplomatic 
errands. He was the confidential adviser of 
Becket, and shared his disgrace and exile. 
In 1176 ho was made Bishop of Chartres, 
which see he held for four years. His most 
important work is the Polycratieus^ in which 
he attacks the vices of the ago, and parti- 
cularly those of the court. Besides this, he 
wrote a life of his friend. Becket, and numerous 
letters of his have been preserved, and are of 
considerable historical value. 


Salisbury, Bicuaud Neville, Eahl of 
1400, d. 1460), was a son of Balph Neville, 
Earl of Westxnoreland, and obtained the 
earldom of Salisbury by making Alice, 
beiress of Thomas Montacute. He served in 
Prance under his brother-in-law, the Duke of 
York, became Warden of the West Marches, 
and strenuously opposed the siUTender of the 
English princes in Erance. Ho was a strong 
opponent of Somerset, and in 1459 Lord 
Audley was commissioned to arrest him, but 
he defeated Audley at Blore Heath. For tMs 
he was attainted and obliged to flee to Calais. 
In the next year he returned and joined the 
Duke of York, but being defeated and taken 
prisoner at Wakefield, he was beheaded. His 
eldest son was the famous Earl of Warwick. 


Salisbury, Hobert Cecil, Earl of (5. 
1663, d, 1612), the son of Lord Burleigh by 
his second wife, after a somewhat distinguished 
Parliamentary^ career, was appointed a Secre- 
tary of State in 1696, in spite of the intrigues 
of £he Earl of Essex to procure that office for 
Sir Thomas Bodloy. On the death of his 
father, Sir Eobert managed to obtain a large 
share of the queen’s confidence, and so roused 
the enmity of Essex as to cause him to 
attempt ms removal from court: Cecil was 
subsequently a chief instrument in the earPs 
disgrace ana fall. Daring the last few years 
of Elizabeth’s life, Cecil was engaged in a 
secret correspondence with James, and on her 
death was the first to proclaim the new king, 
by whom he was conmrmed in all his offices. 
Cecil, who was the bitter enemy of Spain, 
found himself at variance with James on that 
point, but nevertheless managed to become so 
mdispensable a minister that he was created 
in 1604 Viscount Cranbome, and in the 
following year. Earl of SaUsbury. In. 1608, on 
ih» dea& of the Earl jOf Perset, he became 
L(«dTreaBoreriaQd acquim immense power, 


being praotmally the king’s only minister ; he 
died in 1612, as it was said « of too imih 
business.” The four years of his government 
were marked by vigorous administration, and 
by disputes on the question of the prero^dive 
of the crown in taxation, thecrowni^exam^ 
of which was the issue of ^ 

£Jabcs8 L^ Salisbury was a man of wisdom 
and experience, who kept up the traditions of 
Elisabeth’s government in court of James. 

Gardiner, Sid, of Sng, ieOS-^l$42: Tytier, 

Life of BaUigh ; Hume, llVeojcm and Plot. 

SaUsbttry, Robert Arthur Talbot Gas- 
coiONBCBCZL,9iii>MAnauxsoF(6. 1880,d. 1963), 
was educated at Eton and Chnst Church, Ox- 
ford ; was elected to a fellowship at All Souls* 
Colleae, and was relumed to Parliament for 
Stamford as Conservative in 1863. He 
represented that borough till 1868, when he 
succeeded to the marquisate. In Lord Derby’s 
third administration he was, in July, 1866, 
appointed Secretary of State for India, bat 
resigned on the Reform Bill in the following 
year. In 1869 he was elected Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, to succeed Lord 
Derby. In 1874 he again took office as Secre- 
tary of State for India. During his tenure of 
office he introduced and carried me University 
Commission Bill for the reform of the colleges 
of the two universities. In 1878 be became 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affiiirs, and 
in that capacity accompanied Lord Beacons- 
field to the Comerence at Berlin. He retired 
from office with his chief (1880); and on the 
death of the latter became leader of the 
Conservative party in the House of Lords. In 
1885 he became Premier and Foreign Secre- 
tuiy, and was again Prime Minister in 1886, . 
taking in addition (Jan., 1887) the Foreign 
Secretary’s portfolio. In 1895 he once more 
became Premier and Foreign Secretary. Ho 
resigned office in 1902. 

Salisbury, Thomas, one of the six coa« 
spirators in the Babin^on Plot who ware 
specially told ofi to assassinate Elizabeth, was 
executed at Tybum (September, 1686). 

Salisbury, William Montacute, Ist 
Earl of, was, as Lord Montacute, one of 
Edward III.’s chief friends and advisers, anA^ 
devised the plan for seizing Mortiiner. For' 
his services ne was made Seneschal of Anm- 
taiiie and Lord of Man, and in 1337 EiUrl 
of Salisbury. He was adii|j[ml of the fleets 
and took a prominent part m the Scotch and 
French wars. Ho died in 1344. 

Salomons’ Case* In 1851 Mr. Alder*, 
man Salomons, a Jew, was returned for. the 
borough of Greenwich, made his appeMwee 
in Parliament, and took the oath^ Cutting 
the words on the true faith of a ubnatian.” 
He was directed to withdraw. Latier, how- 
ever, he entered the House and tooh bis scat 
above the bar^ eud was only removed by the 
interposition of the Serjeant-at-Arms. The 
I House of Coxxm^ns agreed to a resolution in 
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ilie aame form u in the case of the Baron de 
Rothschild. *<In the meantime, hovov6r|** 
says Sir Erskine May, ** he had not only sat m 
the House, hut had voted in three divisions ; 
and if the House had done him an injustice, 
there was now an opportunity for obtaining a 
Judicial construction of ihe statutes by the 
courts of law. By the judgment of the 
Court of Exchequer affirmed by the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber, it was soon pla(^ 
beyond further doubt that no aupority 
dhoxt of a statute was competent to dispense 
with those words which Mr. Salomons had 
omitted from the oath of abjuration.” [Jews; 
Oaths.} 

Hansard, Dehaiet, 3rd ser., oxviii. 979, 1320. 

Sampford Courtenay, The Battle of 
(August, 1549), was fought between Lord 
Russell and the Western insurgents, resulting 
in the final defeat of the latter. Sampfoiu 
is a village on the slopes of Dartmoor. On 
Whit Sunday the revolt had begun at the 
same place by the pe^le compelling the 
priest to read mass in Latin instead of the 
new service book. 

Froudl, Hist, of Eng., vol. v. 

Sampson, Thomas (5. 1517, d. 1589V one 
of the Reformers of the reign of Edward VI., 
was compelled to live abroad durinp^ the 
Marian persecution on account of his religious 
opinions. After the accession of Elizabeth 
he returned to England and became Doan of 
Christ Church. In 1667 he was imprisoned 
for Nonconformity. 

Neal, Hist, of Puntans. 

SanollilL second wife of Richard of 
Cornwall, King of the Romans, was the 
daughter of Count Raymond of Provence, 
and the sister of Eleanor, wife of Henry III. 

Saaorofb, William (5. 1617, d. 1693), 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom at 
Fressingfield, in Suffolk, and educated at 
Emmanuel CoUege, Cambridge. Ejected 
from his fellowship in 1649 for royalism, he 
remained in exile till Charles ll.’s accession. 
In 1662 he was made master of his college, 
^i^erwards Dean of York and Dean of ISt. 
®^aul’s, and in 1677 archbishop. Soon after the 
' accession of James II. he came into collision 
with the king. On the promulgation of the 
Declaration of Indulgence. Bancroft and six 
uf his suiEragan|< presented a petition to the 
long against the measure. In consequence, 
the seven prelates were ^mmitted to the 
Tower (June, 1688), and feed in the Coui^ 
of King^s Bench for misdevleanour (June 28), 
but the jury, in spite of ^iressure from the 
government, acquitted them. Bancroft was 
an l^nest but narrow-miifled man, a strong 
Tory and BLigh Churchmaiu Tho^h he lea 
the Seven Bwops against} James IL, he ad- 
vocated the regency 8chem(| in the Convention 
Parliament, and’ ended refitting to take 
the oaths to William and 9hry* | He was de- 


prived of Jiis see In 1690, and dled^^ree 
years later it Fressingfield^ 

Mm Strickland, Livu of tho Sovm BiAopot 
Maoaular, Ilirf. 

Saaotllfury was the name given to a place 
privile^ as a safe refuge for criminals and 
polirical offenders. All churches and ohurch- 
yaids were, down to Henry VIII.’s time, in- 
vested with this protective^ WOT. The possible 
stay in sanctuary of any fugitive was strictly 
limited to a period of forty days, at the ex- 
piration of which time he was &>und to quit 
I the realm by the nearest port assigned him by 
the coroner to whom he had communicated the 
circumstances of his case. During his journey 
to the sea-coast for the purpose of carrying 
out this self-banishment, the claimant of 
sanctuary privileges was guaranteed immunity 
from molestation as he journeyed on, cross in 
hand. In Henry Ill.’s reign, Hubert de 
Burgh’s non-compliance with the forty days’ 
sanctuary regulation placed him in the hands 
of his enemies. By Henry VII. ’s time, the cus- 
tom of sanctuary was very much abused, having 
become the means of shielding criminals of all 
kinds from justice, and at his request Popo 
Innocent VI II. made three important altera- 
tions in it. First, that if a man, while enjoying 
the privileges of sanctuary, should take advan- 
tage of his position to commit some further 
I offence against the laws of his country, ho 
should at once and for ever forfeit the benefit 
of sanctuary; secondly, that the benefit of 
sanctuary snould bo strictly limited to a man’s 
personal safety, and in no degree apply to the 
protection of his private property; thirdly, 
that when treason was the motive for seeking 
sanctuary, the king might have the offender 
specially looked to. By 27 Henry VIII., c. 
19, sanctuary men were ordered to wear dis- 
tinctive badges, and were forbidden to cany 
weapons, or to be out at nights, on pain of 
forfeiture of their privileges. Until the 
twenty-first year of James I., the custom 
still continued, and criminals continued to 
seek refpge in the places to which the pri- 
vilege ofitonctuary was attached ; at this time, 
howe\^ a statute was passed* abolishing 
Banchjary privileges altogether. 

ifeuders. Hu. Nicholas {d. 1581), was 
edi&tod at Winchester, and afterwards be- 
c.aift fellow of New College, Oxford. An 
arlmt Romanist, he left England in 1558, 
and was present at the Council of Trent. In 
1572 the English refugees sent him to Rome 
to try and get help. In 1576 he had to leave 
Rome without having accomplished anything. 
In 1577 he was< in Spain, but was again un- 
successful. He in the same year published a 
book called, The (h^igin (und Ptmrese of the 
English Schism, He aocompanied Btukeley, 
but, unable to persuade Philip to send more 
men, he remained in Spain. On JvJy 17> 
1579^ he, as legate, landed with Fitzmaurice 
at Dingle* He attached himself to the Earl 
of Desmond, had many narrow escapei^ and 
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left Smerwick (q.v.) before the and died, 
^8ibl)r of vaht and exposure, in Ireland. His 
Latin history of the ** Anglican Schism called 
forth Bp. Burnet’s History of th$ Reformation. 

SandUli was a Kaffir chief who took an 
active part in the war of 1846. 

San Domingo is the name given y the 
Spaniards to the island of Ha}iii. It was 
discovered by Christopher Colunibus about 
1493, and soon became a valuable plantation. 
In 1686, war having broken out between 
England and Spain, Sir Francis Drake took 
the town of San Domingo. Meanwhile the 
western part of the island had been colonised 
W the French, and was coded te them by the 
'fteaty of Ryswick fq.v.). It was off San 
Domingo that Admiral Rodney, in 1782, de- 
feated and captured the French admiral, De 
Grasse. After the English expeditions against 
the island ceased, it was contended for by the 
French and Spaniards, the native population 
being ready’ to rebel whenever a chance 
presented itself. The struggle for freedom oir 
their part, under Touasaint L’Ouverture, in 
1801, aroused great admiration in this country. 
The island is now divided between two re- 
publics, Hayti and San Domingo. 

Sandwich, Edward Montagu, Earl of 
(6. 1625, rf. 1672), son of Sir Sidney Montagu, 
took the popular side in the Civil Wars, fought 
at Marston Aloor, and commanded a regiment 
in the Now Model. In 1646 ho entered the 
House of Commons as knight of the shire 
for Huntingdon, and acted with the Indepen- 
dents till 1648. In the years from 1648 to 
1653 ho took no part in political life, but in 
1653 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, and joined Blake in 
the command of the fleet. In 1659 he com- 
municated with the king, and used his com- 
mand of the fleet charged to arbitrate between 
Denmark and Sweden, to forward the Restora- 
tion. For this service he was made Earl of 
Sandwich. In the first Dutch War he com- 
manded a squadron at the battle of Harwich 
(June 3, 1665), and commanded at the attack 
on the Dutch fleet at Bergen (Aug. 12). 
Obliged by attacks in Parliament to give up 
the command of the fleet, he was appointed 
ambassador to Spain, and succeeded in 1668 
in bringing about the treaty which seeded 
the independence of Portugal. Ho was killed 
in the battle of Southwold Bay. 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion ani Life; 

Pepys, Diary. 

Sandwich, John, 4th Earl of (5. 1718, 
(f. 1792), early in life obtained public offices 
of importance. As plenipotentiarj’’ to the 
States-General, he signed in 1748 the pre- 
liminaries of the Treaty of Aix-la-C]hajpello. 
He was made First Lord of the Admiralty 
on his return to England, and became 
so intimately connect ei with the Bedford 
Hisx.-^6* 


faction, that when Pelham wished in 1751 
to rid himself of that faction, he began 
by the dismissal of Lord Sandwich. During 
the next twelve years. Lord Sandwich was 
out of office, and was much more congenially 
employed with the gay brotherhood of Med- 
menham, of which ho was a conspicuous 
meml)er. In 1763 he became First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and the same year was 
made one of the Secretaries of State as u 
colleague of Lord Halifax. In this post ho 
signalised himself by his violent denunciation 
of Wilkes, of whom he had but lately been 
a boon companion. As the head of a de- 
partment, he was in his proper sphere, for 
his industry, as Walpole says, was so remark- 
able that the world mistook it for abilities. 
In 1765 he was guilty of using the meanest 
misrepresentation to the king in order to 
induce him to strike out the name of the 
Princess of Wales from the Itegency Bill. 
The king was furiously indignant ; and 
within two months dismissed the ministry. 
In 1767, when the Duke of Grafton made an 
alliance with the Bedford faction. Lord Sand- 
wich “ took over the salary and the patronage 
of the Post Office.” He remained in that office 
until the Grafton ministry gave way to Lord 
North’s administration, in which Sandwich re- 
turned to the Admiralt>\ He failed signally 
both in the general conduct of business and in 
reducing the revolted colonies. In April, 1779, 
Fox attacked him fiercely. NaiTOwly escaping 
a direct vote of censure, Sandwich fell with 
Lord North in 1782, and thenceforth lived in 
retirement, unrespected and unloved. 

WalpoWs Letters; Grenville Papers; Tre- 
velyan, Early Life oj C. J, Fox. 

Sandys, Edwin, Archbishop of York 
(A 1519, d. 1588), was at the time of Edward, 
VI, ’s death Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
and a zealous Protestant. He favoured 
Northumberland’s scheme, and preached a 
powerful sermon in favour of Lady Jane 
Grey, for which he was sent to the Tower, 
and subsequently compelled to leave the 
country. Cn the accession of Elizabeth he 
returned to England and became Bishop of 
Worcester, and in 1570 Bishop of London, in 
which capacity he exhibitea much rigoui^ 
towards the Nonconformists. In 1676 he 
was made Archbishop of York. 

Sandys, Samuel, was first returned for 
Worcester in 1718, but did not become pro- 
minent until 1741, when he was chosen to 
bring forward a motion for the removal of 
Sir Robert Walpole from the king’s council. 
His speech, “probably concerted with the 
princij)al Opposition leaders, was elaborate 
and able.” But the motion was lost by a 
large majority. On the fall of Walpole he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Wilmington, but soon afterwards resigimd 
office, being raised to the peerage and receiv- 
ing a place in the royal household. 
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Saa Juan Award. The question as 
to the boundary westwards between Canada 
and the United States havinjr been submitted 
to the arbitration of the Qemm Emperor 
William^ the following award was given:'— 
That according to the Treaty of Wa^ington 
(1846) the boundary, after it had been con- 
tinued westward along the forty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude to the middle of the channel 
which separates the continent from Van- 
couver’s Island, and had further been drawn 
southerly throu^i the middle of the said 
channel and of Fuca Straits to the Pacifie, 
i^ould run through the canal of Haro as 
claimed the United States, and not throi^h 
the Bosano Straits as claimed by the Brituh 
^vemment. San Juan itself was a small 
mland near Vancouver’s Island, and hy this 
award became American territory. It was 
evacuated by England in consequence (1872). 

SaaqnlLar Beclaratioxi, The, was 
issued Dy Richard Cameron, Donald Cargill, 
and others of the extreme Covenanters at 
Sanquhar in Dumfriesshire (June, 1680). It 
declared that Charles II. had forfeited the 
crown of .Scotland “by his perjury and 
breach of Covenant both to God and His 
kirk.” Charles was at the same time ex- 
communicated by Cargill. [Came^onians.] 

San Sebastian, The Siege of, during 
the last campaign of the war in the Peninsula 
(Aug. 31, 1813), was necessary, to enable Wel- 
Kngton to cross the Pyrenees and conduct the 
war in France. The first siege was begun on 
July 10, 1813 ; but an assault on the town on 
the 2&th was repulsed wnth terrible loss. Wel- 
lington, repairing to San Sebastian, ordered 
Graham to turn the siege into a blockade. 
During nine days of ceaseless movement, 'ten 
engjagements had been fought, the effect of 
wmch was that Soult wasdn retreat, while 
Wellington’s position was so strong, that he 
was secure from offensive action on the part of 
the French, and could resume the siege of San 
Sebastian under the direction of Graham. 
The natural and artidcial difficulties of the 
aieffe were very great, hut they ‘wore intensi- 

by the negligence of the jgovernmont at 
’ghpme, who would not supply a sufficiently 
"wge fleet or suitable ammunmion. Still the 
works went on gradually, \hidar the energetic 
commander ; various positions were succes- 
sively won, and on the 30t^ 600 yards of the 
eastern sea-front w^ere kid opm. On the 
morning of the 31st, the ibsault was made, 
and a&r a terrible atta«^ the town was 
carried, though the castle out. For some 
days the town became the jeeno of atrocities 
** which would have shamed|Kho most ferocious 
barbarians of antiquity.” |When the troops 
had in some ineasui'e rocov€|ud, batteries were 
raised against the castle, whioh^surrendered 
on Sept, 8, leaving Welling^ fr^ to transfer 
the war into the south of F|ance|. 

Kapier,Pminittkriraf;C^l»Dn, i^in$uUrWw» 


Baatrit Jtnvolt. The Santals weit» a 
tribe inhabiting hill ranges^ of Rajmiiffial. 
Being harassed by the processes and bailiffs 
of the courts, and by me demanda'of B^- 
galee money-lenders, they suddenfy rose in 
rebellion (July, 1856), and carried flic and des- 
truction among the villa^s of the Europeans. 
No troops were available but the hill rangers, 
who were driven back. The railway now 
for the first time brought up troo^; the 
rebels wdre hemmed in and hunted down; 
the cholera likewise made great havoc among 
them. The rebellion was extinguished on the 
last day of the year. The district was now 
converted into a non-regulation province, and 
placed in charge of a commissioner. 

Saragossa, The Battle of (1710), was 
fought ouring the War of the Succession in 
Spam. After the defeat at Almanza, King 
Philip hastily retreated on Saragossa. The 
allies followed with difficulty. On Aug. 19 
Stanhope found the Spaniards drawn up before 
Saragossa, with the Ebro on their left, a 
•«Tange of hills upon their right, and a deep 
ravine on their front. The Archduke Charles 
determined to risk a battle. Stanhope com- 
manded the left of the allies formed of the 
English, Dutch, and Palatines, and eked out 
his cavalry by interspersing among them some 
battalions of foot. The allies’ right wing con- 
sisted of Portuguese foot, and a part of 
the Germans under Count Atalaya. The 
Spaniards had about twenty-five, and the 
allies about twenty-three,thousand men. The 
left was the first to engage. Then the Portu- 
guese at once made off, attracting large bodies 
of the enemy in pursuit. The remainder of 
the allies steadily stood their ground, and at 
length drove back the enemy. On the right, 
the Dutch and Germans soon threw the 
enemy into confusion. In the centre the 
veteran Spaniaids, after a steady resistance 
to Staremberg, retreated in good order. Six 
thousand prisoners were taken, with a large 
number of cannon, and possession of Sara- 
gossa was secured to the victors. After con- 
siderable debate, the allies, in accordance with 
Stanhope’s desire, advanced on Madrid. 

Boyer, Annals; Stanhop.e, War of the Succession 
in Spain. 

Sardinian Convention (1865). On 
Jan. 26 the King of Sardinia acceded to the 
convention between the English and French 
governments of April 10, 1864, and agreed 
to furnish and maintain at full for the 
requirements of the war 15,000 men under 
the command of a Sardinian general. By a 
separate article England and France screed 
to guarantee the integrity of the king’s 
dominions. England undertook the charges 
of transporting the troops to and from the 
Crimea, and under the treaty a recominenda- 
tion was to be made to Parliament to advance 
a million storling to the King of Sardinia at 
four per cent. ^bimiaitWab.] 
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SaMtoga, The Comybntxon^op (Oct., 
1777), during the American War of Inde^n- 
dence, was the closing scene of General Bur- 
dyne’s disasi^us campaign, which resulted 
in his retreat on Saratoga, where he found 
himself (Oct. 10, 1777) with 3,600 men 
opposed to Gates with 13,216 men. Bur- 
goyne, receiving no tidings of Clinton, with 
scarcity in his army developing almost 
into* famine,, made pro^sals for negotiations. 
Gates offered terms wnich were at once re- 
jected as demding, and not wishing to drive to 
despair a body of brave men, ho finally 
agreed to the terms proposed by Burgoyne. 
'^6 chief of these were that the troops should 
lay down their arms, and should be allowed a 
free passage to England, on condition that 
they would not again engage in the war, and 
that the treaty should be called a convention, 
and not a capitulation. These terms wore 
agreed to on the 17thi and on that day tho 
British troops marched out. The importance 
of the surrender w-as felt throughout tho 
world, as was shown hy tho fact that France 
at once acknowledged the “Independent 
United States of America,” and entered into 
a treaty with them. Spain followed the load 
of Franco, and Holland did not long remain 
neutral. Lord Stanhope has said of it, that 
“even of those great confiicts, in which 
hundreds of thousands have been engaged, 
iuid tens of thousands have fallen, none has 
been more fruitful of results than this sur- 
render of thirty -five hundred fighting men at 
Saratoga.” 

Bancroft. Hist, of Amor. Rtv., iii., c. 24; 

Stanhope, Hist, of Eng., vi., c. .'56; Gordon, 

American War; Creasy, Decisive Battles, 

Sarsfield, Patkick {d. 1693), was an 
Irish Jacobite of great military genius. He 
held a commission in tho English life-guards, 
and served under Monmouth on the continent. 
He fought brilliantly at the battle of Sedge- 
moor against his former general. Soon after 
the landing of tho Prince of Orange ho was 
defeated in a skirmish at Wincanton. Ho 
sat for’ the county of Dublin in the Irish 
Parliament of 1688. In 1689 he was sent by 
James II. as commander into Connaught. He 
secured Galway, and*drove the English from 
Sligo. Shortly afterwards James created him 
Earl of Lucan. Ho was present at tho battle 
of’the Boyne, and insisted on making a stand 
at Limerick against the advice of Tyrc^omiel. 
He surprised the English artillery and com- 
pelled William to raise the siege (Aug., 1690). 
His administration of that town was not alto- 
gether successful. On the arrival of the 
French general, St. Ruth, he soon quarrelled 
with him ; and his advice to avoid a battle, 
given after the fall of Athlone, was pertina- 
ciously disregarded. At the battle of Aghrim 
tie commanded the reserve, and through some 
misunderetemding never received otders to 
charge. He covered the retreat. Once more 
Ms extangemeats for xnmldag a stand at 




Limerick were hampered by his colleaguea 
The death of Tyrconnel, however, left him in 
supreme command, but he soon despaired of 
the defence. He therefore opened negotia- 
tions with Ginkcll. Limenek capitulated 
on Oct. 3, 1691, ,and the majority of its garri- 
son chose to follow Sarsfield into tho French 
service. He was given a command in the 
intended French invasion of England in 
1692. He fought with great gallantry in 
the French ranks at the battle of Stein^k, 
and was mortally wounded at Landen. “ A 
perishing nationality,” says Ranko, refemng 
to Sarsfield, “ has sometimes men granted to 
it in whom its virtues are represented.” 

C. T. Wilson, James 11. and the Duke of Ber~ 
rciclc ; Macaulay, Hist, of Eng . ; Banke, Hist. 
Eng. 

Saucllie Bum, The Battle of (June 
18, 1488), resulted in tho defeat and death of 
James III. of Scotland at the hands of his 
insurgent barons, headed by Angus “ Bell the 
Cat,” Home, Hepburn, and Bothwell, who had 
plotted to get hold of James’s son to make use 
of him against his father’s authority.' 

Saunders, Admiual Sih Charles {d. 
1776), served under Anson in his expedition 
to the South Seas. In 1741 he became post- 
captain. In 1747 ho aided Hawke in his 
victory over the French, and in 1760 was 
returned for Plymouth. He became Treasurer 
of Greenwich Hospital (1764), and Comp- 
troller of the Navy (1756). In 1767 Saunders 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Mediterranean squadron, and in the following 
year became rear-admiral. In 1769 he com- 
manded the fleet which conveyed Wolfe to 
Quebec. He received tho thanks of the 
House of Commons for his co-operation, 
Pitt calling him a man “equalling those 
who have tiikcn armadas.” In 1760 he wont 
to tho ^Icditerranean as commander-in-chief, 
lie was made vice-admiral. In 1765 he be- 
came Lord of the Admiralty. Saunders sub- 
sequently became First Lord of the Admiralty 
and Privy Councillor (1766), and admiral 
in 1770. He was buried in Westminster 
• Abbey. 

Savile, Sir Gf.okoe [b. 1720, d. 1784), ' 
came of an old Yorksliire family, which 
cx)unty ho repre8rnto<l through five successive 
elections. He did not often speak in Paxita- 
menl, but there was perhaps no one in the 
Hous(‘ more thoroughly respected as a man of 
lilK?ral principles and unbending . integrity J 
and ho was one of the most reliable bulwarks 
of the Whig party. Ho was a strenuous and 
consistent opponent of the American War in 
all its stages. He resisted the prosecution of 
Wilkes. He was the first to Relieve in some 
measure tho disabilities of Roman Catholics, 
by carrying a MU for that purpose in 1778 ; 
and he w as consequently one of the principal 
sufferers by the Gordon Riots. Later, ho 
brought in a bill^gainst Popish conversions. 
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But perhaps the moat celebrated measure 
connected with his name is the Nullum 
Teinpus Bill (passed 1768), which had its 
origin in an attempt on the part of the 
ministry and the crown to put into force 
a^inst the Duke of Portland the old maxim 
“Nullum tempus occurrit regi*’ — “that no 
len^h of continuance or good faith of pos- 
session is available against a claim of the 
crown.*’ Savile's bill abolished this maxim 
— “the opprobrium of prerogative and the 
disgrace of our law ’* — ^by providing that an 
uninterrupted enjoyment for sixty years of 
an estate derived from the crown should bar 
the crown from reclaiming its gift under 
pretence of any flaw in the grant or other 
defect of title. 

Trevelyan, Early Life of C. J. Fox; Chatham 
Correepondwtce, 

Savile^ Siu Henry {b. 1549, d. 1622), a 
man cf great learning, was tutor in Greek to 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1585 he became warden 
of Melton College, and in 1596 provost of 
Eton. At Oxford he founded the Savilian 
professorships of geometry and astronomy. 
This “nfagazine of learning,’* as ho was 
called, edited, amongst other works, four 
books of the lliatory and the Agricola of 
Tacitus, the works of St. Chrysostom, and 
a useful collection of the old chroniclers, 
which he styled Mermn Anglicamm Sct'iptorea 
post Bedam Bracipui (1596). 

Savoy, Boniface of, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1245 — 1270), was a prince of 
the reigning house of Savoy, and uncle of 
Henry III.’s queen. To tliis ho owed his 
early advancement to the arohbishoiiric, for 
which he had veiy few qualifications. * liis 
rule was intensely unpopular, as that of a 
foreigner and dependent of the court. He 
nas made little mark in the histoiy of his see. 
The palace of the Savoy in the Strand took 
its name from his brother Peter. 

Hook, Arehhiehope of CanUrhwry, vol. iii. 

Savoy Conference, The (ic 61), was 
held in the Savoy Palace for the purpose of 
discussing the relations of the Puritans 
\ towards the Church, and the proposed changes 
in the Liturgy. It consisted of twelve 
bishops, among whom were Oosin, Sanderson, 
Pearson, and Sparrow; and twelve Puritan 
divines, including Baxter, Calamy, Reynolds, 
and Lightfoot. After silting from April ^ 
to July 24, they came tip no practical con- 
clusion, and reported th>it “The Church’s 
welfare, unity, and peacej and his majesty’s 
satisfaction, were ends upfe which they were 
all agreed ; but as to m^jms, they could not 
come to any harmony.** ^ The. failure of the 
Savoy Conference exclud^ a li^ge number of 
Puritans from the Churj^ [por the altera- 
tions in the Litur^, whi|b so mr as they had 
any ^ect emphaftuitod rwor minimised 
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the differences between Anglican and Puritam 
aee Prayer Book.] 

Cardwell, Bietory of Confenneee e<mnected> 
with the Book of Common Prayer, 

Sawtrey, William (d. 1401), a clergy- 
man at one time benenced at Lynn, and* 
later in London, was the first person burnt iir 
England for LoUardy. Proceedings wore 
taken against him during the same session im 
which the Act I)e heretico eombaretido was 
embodied in the statute of the year ; but his* 
execution on the simple authority of the: 
king’s writ lias given some occasion for con- 
troversy as to whether, before the passing of* 
the now Act, the king had power to issue 
w’rits Be heretico combarendo, absence of 

precedent, however, makes the supposition im- 
probable. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., vol. iii. 

Sawyer, Sir Robert, an eminent Tory 
lawyer, was Attorney-Genenil at the time of 
the "Rye House Plot, and distinguished him- 
self by his zeal, if not rancour, in prosecuting 
the Wiigs concerned in that measure. Con- 
tinuing long in office, in 1686 he refused to- 
help James II. in vindicating the dispensing 
power, yet such was his fame, and the diffi- 
culty of getting a successor, that he was not 
dismissed till 1688. Ho was leading coun- 
sel for the Seven Bishops, and after raising 
difficulties, accepted the Revolution. In 
1690 he was violently attacked for his con- 
duct in relation to the trial of Sir R. Arm- 
strong, a Rye House Plotter, was excepted 
from the Act of Indemnity, and was ex- 
pelled the House of Commons. 

Saxons, The. The earliest contemporary 
reference to Saxons in extant literature — that 
of the geographer Ptolemy, who wrote about 
120 A.D.-;-de8CTibe8 them as dwelling in the 
country now called Holstein, and three ad- 
jo -ning islands. They are next mentioned as 
fringing the sea-boaril of the ocean. In 287, 
when the first authentic notice of their piracies 
and plunderings was written, they had not 
only stamped their name on the British coast 
[Saxon Shore], but extended it over tho 
northern lands between the Elbe and the 
Ems ; and in the seventh century broad tracts 
of Britain, and broader tracts of Germany 
between the Rhine and the Oder, were in the 
possession of people called by their name. 
Those that stayed in Germany were long 
known as Old Saxons, to distinguish them 
from the settlers beyond the sea. Those 
clung tenaciously to their primitivo usagoa 
and national forms of rule after the others 
had begun to abandon them. Whether the 
expansion of the Saion name on the Conti- 
nent was duo to immigration and conquest, 
as it was in Britain, is, though possible, 
extremely doubtful. It is though more 
likely that it was merely extended to a 
number of se^Mrate but neighbouring tribes 
already inhamting those regionsi as tho* 
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^common designation of a liuge confederacy. 
6uch peoples as the Ohauci and Cherusci, 
while keeping their proper tribe names among 
themselves, would he called Saxons by those 
that were outside the confederacy, Just as 
<Salii and XJbii were known as Fran^^. This 
is the readiest way of explaining the sudden 
'Spring of the Saxons from an obscure tribe, 
confined to a narrow territory, into a great- 
ness and notoriety that have left a broad 
mark on human destiny. From the third to 
the sixth centuries these Saxons were swarm- 
ing in their “ keels ’* over and up and down 
the narrow seas, spoiling and wasting the 
property, and at len^h depopulating and 
seizing the soil of civilised peoples within 
their reach. If Olaudian be oelieved, they 
watered the Orkneys with their blood ; they 
certainly founded several kingdoms in 
Britain, and at least one settlement in Gaul. 
Bo deep was the impression made by their 
strength, ferocity, aiid persistence on the men 
whose lands they took that these men gave 
their name to all the German invaders, and, 
later still, their subjugation in their native 
homes cost Charlemagne a generation of effort. 
£thnolop;y classes them as a Low German 
race, with fewer and fainter affinities of 
language and character to the High Geiman 
than their partners in conquest, the Angles. 
The fair hair, blue eye, and robust animal 
nature, characteristic of the southern English 
peasant, are ascribed to his Saxon origin. 
The derivative meaning of the name is 
disputed ; it has been variously interpreted as 
seamen, users of the short knife (seoj:), settlers 
adversaries (saeJis), and other things. 
Their efficiency as makers of history in early 
days is traced to their having been untouched 
by Roman civilisation, to their long continu- 
ance, as Professor Freeman words it, ‘‘ in a 
state of healthy barbarism.’’ 

Lappenberg, Anglo-Saxon Kings ; Palgrave, Eng, 
Commonwealth! Skene, Celtio Scotland; Eltou, 
Origins of Eng, Hist,! Stubbs, Const. Hist, 

[J. R.] 

Saxon Shore, The, was in Roman times 
that TMirt of Britain especially liable to the 
inroads of the Saxon pirates. This neces- 
s^ted the presence of a large force of Roman 
soldiers. Their commander was the Cotnes 
Litoris Saxoniei (Count of the Saxon Shore), 
whose jurisdiction extended from Norfolk to 
Sussex. There is no reason for believing, as 
some have maintained, that the Saxon Shore 
was inhabited by Saxon” colonics. The 
expression “Litus Saxonicum” is exactly 
analogous to the Welsh March of later times, 
which meant the district specially open to 
Welsh attacks. 

Guest, Ovigines Celticce; Coote, Romans in 

* Britain ; Bhys, Celtio Britain, 

Saya and Sale, William Fxewhes, 
Viscount {b, 1682, d, 1662), educated at New 
Allege, Oxford, succeeded his father as Lord 
Sayem 1613, and was created viscount in 1624. 


He was a strong Puritan, ** for many ^^ears 
the oracle of those who were called Puritans 
in the worst sense, and steered all their 
counsels and desi^s ” (Clarendon). He vras 
one of the founders of the colony of Con- 
necticut, and thought of emigrating himself. 
He was also one of the foremost opponents of 
ship-money, but the government preferred to 
try Hampden’s case rather than ms. In 1639 
he was committed to custody for refusing 
to take the military oath against the Scots 
required by the king. He was appointed in 
IMay, 1641, Master of the Court of Wards, 
when the king thought of winning the popular 
leaders by preferment, but remained firm, 
voted for the exclusion of the bishops, became 
a member of tho committee of safety, and 
raised a regiment of foot for the Parliament. 
Ho continued to sit in the House of Lords 
until its abolition. In 1648 ho acted as one 
of the Parliamentary commissioners at tho 
Treaty of Nowi)ort, and voted in favour of an 
accommodation with the king. Cromwell 
appointed him to sit in his House of Lords, 
but he refused to accept tho offer. In 1660 
he took part in the intrigues to bring about 
the Restoration, and was rewarded by being 
made Lord Privy Seal. His contemporaries 
charged him with duplicity, and nicknamed 
him “ Old Subtlety.” 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion; Wood, Athenae 
Oxonienses, 

Saye and Bele, James Fiennes, Loud 
{d, 1460), was Treasurer of England from 
1448 to 1450, and a strong supporter of the 
Duke of Suffolk. Hence he gained great 
unpopularity, and, on tho insurgents under 
Jack Cade reaching London, he was seized 
and after a mock trial beheaded. 

Saye and Sele, William Fiennes, 2Nii 
Loud (ef. 1471), son of the preceding, fought on 
the Yorkist side at Northampton. He was sub- 
sequently made Lord High Admiral by Ed- 
ward IV., fled with the king in 1470, and, 
returning in the next year, was slain in the 
buttle of Barnet. 

Scales, Thomas, Loud (d, 1460), dis- 
tinguished himself in the French w^ars and in 
repressing Jack Cade’s rebellion. Ho was a. 
faithful follower of tho Lancastrian cause, 
and in 1460, after the battle of Northampton, 
was captured by tho Yorkists, and put to death. 

Scandalnm Magpiatiuii was the use 

of hinguugo derogatory to a peer or great 
officer of the realm. It was created a specml 
offence with special punishments in 1276. 

Sir J. Stephen, Hist, of the Criminal Law. 

SchanBf Siu Luke, was a Swisd in the 
British service. He first appears in 1718 as 
the confidential secretary ' to Stanhope in 
Spain. In 1720 he was knighted, and sent as 
minister to Paris in 1721, and in the follow- 
ing year received from the regent communi- 
cations concerning Atterhuiy’s Jacobite plot 



\M(sh led to its detec^on. He retumed to 
England in 1724, having attempted, as the 
friend of Carteret, to obtain a aukedom for 
the intended husband 6f a daughter of 
Madame de Platen, the sister of the king^s 
mistress, the Countess of Darlington. Horace 
Walpole (Sir Kobert's hrother) was sent by 
Townshend to oounteract his designs, and, 
as the affairs were at a deadlock, George was 
oompdled to recall him. His subsequent 
diplomatic career was unimportant. 


Sdlisni Act, The, was passed in May, 
1714. It was a measure devised by the 
extreme High Church party, and encouraged 
by BoHngbroke es a party move against 
Oxford. It was introduced by Sir William 
Wyndham. Its object was to confirm a 
clause in the Act of Uniformity which 
precluded schoolmasters and tjftors from 
giving instruction without previously sub- 
scribing a declaration of conformity to the 
Established Church. This restriction, although 
not abolished by the Toleration Act, had long 
been practically suspended. The Schism Act 
therefore imposed severe penalties on all 
tutors and, schoolmasters who presumed to 
instruct Vithout having fiiEt received a 
licence from a bishop. It easily passed its 
two first stages, but at the third reading it 
was vigorously opposed by the Whigs. In 
the Upper House several amendments were 
made in committee. Teachers merely of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and navigation were 
excluded from its operations. The power 
of convicting offenders was lodged in the 
superior courts alone. By an absurd clause, 
the tutors of the sons of noblemen were de- 
clared exempt from its restriction. But the 
hill was most unjustly extended to Ireland. 
This iniquitous measure was repealed, together 
with the Occasional Conformity Act, in spite 
of much opposition, in 1717. 

Boyce, Ltttres HwtoHq»9$; Wyon, Iteign of 
Qtceen Anno ; Stanbope, ofQ^een Anne, 


ScUeswig-Kolstein Question, The 

(1863). The long desire of the patriotic party 
in Germany to detach from Denmark the Ger- 
man Elbe duchies, which already in 1848 had 
g^nsed a serious war, came to ,a head in the 
'^"Iparrel between the two countries in 1863. 
Throughout the negotiations Lord Bussell 
had given the Danii£ govemment sound and 
sensible advice, to the effect that they must 
treat the German populatjons of those two 
provinces fairly, ana give ground of com- 
plaint to theGerman govemnient. On July] 2% 
1863, when the struggle se^ed approaching. 
Lord Palmerston was qu^ioned as to the 
course England intended |o pursue during 
the struggle if such sho|iId arise, and he 
rej^ed: **We are convmced-»-I am con- 
vinced, at l^^BMit^that if 0% violent attempt 
were made to overthrow thlr ng^ and ii^r- 


fere with the independence! 
who made the e^mpt 


\ Dgb^uirk^ those 
’ itod in the 


result that it would not be D^tuaik alone 
with which they would have to oonteiEid’' 
This statement Lord Palmerston aft^wards 
explained to be merely intended to convey 
his own impression that, should Denmark 
be attacked^ some European power would 
interfere; but it was taken to expsess 
English intentions, and the English public 
was eager for war. The English government 
propos^ to France to intervene with arms, but 
the French emperor refused. The Danes wore 
consequently left to take care of themselves. 
The English conduct, however, though 
prudent, had been decidedly open to censure, 
for, whether intentionally or not, the ^vem- 
meat had certainly led Denmark to believe in 
English assistance. When, therefore, the war 
was ended and Denmark crushed, a vote of 
censure was prowsed in both Houses by the 
Opposition. In uie Lords the vote was carried ; 
in the Commons Mr. Disraeli made a most 
telling speech against the government policy, 
and the vote was only averted by an amend- 
ment which evaded the question entirely. 

Bryce, Holy Homan £mp., supplem. eh. ; An- 
nual Register; Hansard; MoCarthy, Hist, of Owt 
Own Times; Riot, Max MliUer, in Nineteenth 
Ceiitury^ May, 1897, following Samwer and 
Jansen, Sohleswig-HoUtein^s Befreiungt 1897. 

Schomberg, Feedehick Heeman.v, 
Count op {b, 1618, d, 1690), was born at 
Heidelberg. His father was an officer in the 
household of the Elector Palatine, bis mother 
an English lady of the Dudley family. As a 
Protestant, he fought against the Imperialists 
in the Thirty Years’ War, for the Dutch, 
Swedes, and French. After the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648) he became chamberlain to 
the Prince of Oi’ange. In 1660 he repaired to 
France, and served under Turenne until the 
Peace of the Pyrenees ( 1 660). He then entered 
the Portuguese service, and it was chiefly by 
his assistance that that country compelled 
Spain to recognise the sovereignty of the 
house of Braganza (1668). He then returned 
to France, where he was naturalised, and ob- 
tained the baton of a marshal of France (1 675) . 
During the next veaiv he served in Flanders. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes caused 
a complete change in his fortunes. After«a 
short visit to Portugal, to negotiate a mar- 
riage between Pedro II. and Maria Sophia, 
daughter of the Elector Palatine, he entered 
the service of Frederic William, the ** Great 
Elector ” of Brandenburg. On the death of 
that prince, his successor, Frederic, generously 
gave up the great commander to aid William 
of Orange in the execution of his plans. He 
was immediately made William’s second in 
command, and rode side by side with him 
through the streets bf London. He ^as 
made Knight of the Garter, created duke, 
and^ appointed Master of the . Ordnance. 
The Commons voted £100,000 to Wm in 
giatltiuie iost his services. In 1680 he wm 
placed at the head of an espeditian to 


mamlvof law 
Mmdto. He landed in the north of Ulster, 
took Oartickferrai and marched into Leinster. 
Outside Dundw he declined battle with the 
enemy, who were greatly superior in numbers. 
Still James’s army did not attack, and the duke 
retired into Ulsto for winter quarters. His 
conduct was severely hut umustly criticised in 
England. In June, 1690, william landed at 
Carrickfergus at the head of a large army. 
Sohombergmet him near Belfast, and theuniM 
troops marched on the Boyne. He pronounced 
strongly against William’s intention of attack- 
ing the Irish tiiere. The battle was won ; when 
Schomberg, seeing the enemy’s cavalry making 
a gallant resistance, rushed at them, cry- 
k ing aloud to his Huguenot troops, *^Come 
<m, gentlemen; there are your persecutors.” 
They were his last words. **His military 
skill,” says Macaulay, “was universally 
acknowledged. For . his< religion he had re- 
signed a splendid income, had laid down the 
truncheon of a marshal of France, and had, 
at nearly eighty years of age, begun the world 
again as a needy soldier of fortune.” [Boyne.] 
Macaulay, Riat, of ilng. ; Banke. Hitt, of Eng.; 
Martin, Hittoire de France; Schafer, Qeechichte 
von Portugal. 

Boliomberg, Meinhart (d. 1709), second 
son of Iilarshal Schomberg, commanded Wil- 
liam III.’s right wing at the battle of the 
Boyne. He marched some miles up the river, 
and crossed it by tho bridge of Slane, thus 
turning the JVench flank and rear. In 1691 
his father’s services and his own were re- 
warded by creating him Duke of Leinster. 
In 1693 ho was placed, at tho head of an ex- 
p^ition against tho coast of Britanny. But 
Russell and the other English admirals de- 
cided that the year was too far advanced for 
such an enterprise. Consequently tho arma- 
ment never set out. After tho outbreak of 
the war of the Spanish Succession, he was 
placed at tho head of an English and Dutch 
force, which disembarked at Lisbon. He 
prov^ incfliciont, and was soon afterwards 
recalled, and Galway sent out in his stead. 
“Schomberg,” says Mr. Wyon, “seems to 
have been one of those weak men, who, 
when beset with cjjjfflculties, can do nothing 
but sit down ahd'bomplain.” 

Macaulay Hist of Eng . ; Wyon, Great Britavn 
during the Heign of Queen Anne. 

Schwant) Martin {d. 1487), was a German 
votenm, commanding the foreign auxiliaries of 
Lambert Simnol. He was slain, with most of 
his followers, at the decisive battle of Stoke, 
which mined the Yorkist cause. 

Bacon, Henry VII. 

SeiHy Itilaiids, The, were inhabited in 
the e^Mest times, as the abundance of in*e-his- 
torio remains foimd there shows. They were 
pm^biy the Cassiterides of the Greek writers, 
^eir petition exposed them to Danish occu> 
patioBw In 938 they were conquered, either 


frMn tha Danes or the Cornish Welsh, by 
Athelstan, and were granted to the monks of' 
Tresco. Afterwards they were transferred to 
the Abbey of Tavistock. They became part 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. Queen Elizabeth 
ranted them on lease to the Godolphin family. 
They afterwards wore leased by the Duke of 
Leeds. The lessee has very considerable 
powers. In the Civil War they held out for 
Charles under Sir John Granville, and be<^me 
a centre for privateers. In 1651 Blake reduced 
them to obedience to the Commonwealth. 

Scinde is the country comprising tho 
lower valley and delta of the Indus. It was 
dividedinto three principalities, Upper Scinde, 
Meerpoore, and Lower Scinde. Theralersof 
those provinces wore called Ameers, and were 
almost as independent of each otW as tho 
princes of Rajpootima ; and Lord Auckland, 
in consequence, entered into separate treaties 
with them in 1839, which imposed on them a 
subsidiary force and tribute. They had for- 
merly been dependent on Cabal, but had not 
paid any tribute since 1800. Their secret 
hostility to tho English during the Afghan 
expedition of 1839 comi)elled the latter to 
take some steps against them, and they 
were forced to accede to a subsidiary alliance. 
During the three subsequent yeai’s in which 
Afghanistan was occupied by our troops, and 
Scinde had become the basis of our operations 
beyond the Indus, thoir conduct was marked 
with ^od faith if not cordiality. They per- 
mittea a free passage to tho troops ; they sup- 
plied the garrisons of Cabul and Candahar 
and other places with provisions. But two or 
three of the Ameers wore emboldened to hos- 
tility by our reverses ; and Lord Ellonborough, 
on hearing of this, determined to inflict signal 
chastisement on them. Sir Charles Napier (q. v.) 
was sent to Scinde to inquire into the matter 
(September, 1843). Violently prejudiced 
against the Ameers, he soon declared tnat the 
treaty of 1839 had been violated, and the 
draft of a very disadvantageous treaty was 
forwarded to be negotiated with the Ameers. 
The intrigues of Ali Moorad, one of the 
Ameers, who desired to become rais, or lord 
paramount of Upper Scinde, to the exclusion 
of Meer Roost urn, caused Sir Charles to believe 
that all the Ameers, except Ali Moorad, were 
disaffected. Meer Jloostum was so alarmed 
by his attitude that he fled to the camp of Ali 
Moorad. Tho double traitor thereupon per- 
suaded Sir Charles that this was intended as 
an insult, and a proclamation was issued de- 
osing Meer Roostum, and appointing Ali 
loorad rais in his place. To show his power, 
Sir Charles captured Emangurb, a fort domed 
inaccessible. A conference was now held at 
Hyderabad between Major Outram and the 
assembled Ameers, who denied that they had 
infringed the treaty. The city was in a state 
of commotion^ and on the 15 th a lar^ body 
of Beloochee tro<q>s attacked the Residency. 
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After a gallant defence of three hours, Major 
Outram retired with the loss of seventeen 
killed, wounded, and missing, to the armed 
steamer anchored in the river. Sir Charles 
Napier now marched on Hyderabad, and 
came upon the Beloochee army at 3£eanee 
(Feb, 17, 1843), where a complete victory was 
gained. ]^rd EUenborough now issued a 
proclamation annexing Scinde. This was fol- 
lowed (March 22, 1843) by a decisive victory 
near Hyderabad. The ooi^lete subjugation 
of the country followed. The Ameers were 
pensioned off at Benares, and are State pen- 
sioners still. Sir Charles Napier himself re- 
marked of these proceedings, *^We have no 
right to seize Scinde, yet we shall do so, and a 
very advantageous, useful, and humane piece 
of rascality it will be.” 

Napier, Scinde; Annual EegUter; Thornton, 
Ei8t» of India, 

Soindia,. the name of one of the chief 
Mahratta princes. The first of the house 
was Ranojee Scindia, a feudatory of the 
Feishwa, who in 1743 received as a fief from 
that chieftain a considerable territory in 
Malwa. His son Mahdajee Scindia (1750 
— 1794), niter nearly losing life and territory 
in the Afghan War, became the most impor- 
tant of the Mahratta princes. As guarantee 
of the Treaty of Salbhyo (1782), as conqueror 
of Gwalior in 1784, as the champion of the 
Mo^ul a^inst the Sikhs, and as the first 
native prince who endeavoured, with the aid 
of French officers, to discipline his army after 
the European model, he plays a great part in 
the history of his times. ‘‘He was,” says 
Grant Duff, “ a man of great political sagacity 
and considerable genius, of deep artifice, rest- 
less ambition, and implacable revenge.”. He 
handed on his power to his grand nephew, 
Dowlut Rao Scindia (1794-^1827}. The 
latter joined the great Mahratta confederacy, 
which was broken up at Argaum and Assaye. 
He ^d to surrender much of his territory, 
and ruled quietly over the diminished teiii- 
tory of Gwalior until his death. The next 
important event in the history of the Scindias 
is the minority of Bhagerat Rao Scindia, 

. when British intervention to stop the anarchy 
:>which the minority occanonea led to the 
'Mahratta War of 1843, and the temporary 
occupation of Gwalior by Gie English. At a 
• later date Bhagerat Rao did his oest for the 
l^glish during the mutiny of 1858. 

Grant Duff, HaTiratfaa; WelleAey Demcdohes; 
Mill» India ; Malleson, EatHife Stedee in Suhridicm 
AlUanee with the Britieh Qvternment, 
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Soone. situated on the egst bank of the Tay 

. .-X x,.. 

of the Pictish kingdom, and continued to 
be regarded as the seat of royalty in later 
history. The Moot Hill, ok HUl of Belief, at 
Scone was the place of assembly for the king’s 
counsellors, and it was Scone that the 
Coronation Stone, or Stoi^ of t)estiny, was 


reverently kept for the consecration of the 
Kings of Alban” until it was removed to 
Westminster by Edward I. In 729 Scone 
was the scene of a conflict between Alpin, 
King of the Ficts, and Nectan. Many of 
the later Kings of Scotland, notably Mal- 
colm Canmore, Alexander III., Robert Bruce, 
Robert II., and James I., were crowned there, 
as well as Charles II. in 1651. 

Skene^ Cvkic Scotland, 

Soory, John, Bishop of Hereford, obtained 
the see oi Rochester (1651) as a reward for his 
support of the Reformation. He was after- 
wards translated to Chichester, but wm de- 
prived of his preferment on the accession of 
Mary. He subsequently assisted at the con 
secmtion of Bishop Parker in 1559, receiving 
as the price of his support the see of Here- 
ford. He then, in conjunction with Bishop 
Barlow, assisted the archbishop to consecrate 
the other prelates appointed by Elizabeth. 
He was A man of indifferent character, and of 
no very great influence. 


Scotale is an obscure term denoting an op- 
pressive local custom in towns, which was levied 
by the sheriff for his own profit. Some have 
thought that the sheriff could compel the bur- 
gesses to grant him quantities of malt, from 
which the Scotale was brewed, and which 
belonged to him. Others maintain that the 
name simply indicates a meeting of the towns- 
men, in which they were forced to contribute 
to the same object, or at which heavy fines 
were exacted on those absent. To obtain 
exemption from scotale was a great object for 
the towns in the early stages of the history of 
corporate town-life. It was probably so im- 
poriant because a step towards their being 
freed from the jurisdiction of the sheriff 
The etymology of scotale is uncertain. Pro- 
bably it simply comes from scot and ale, 
though some have thought that the latter 
syllable comes from tallia^ a payment, or hall^ 
as in gildhall. 


Soot and Lot literally signifies “taxes in 
general,” and “the share paid by each house- 
holder.” In many towns municipal privileges 
were vested in all those yho paid “ scot and 
lot,” i.s., those who bore their rateable pro- 
poHion in the pa^nnents levied from the town 
for local or national purposes. 

Scotland. The history of Scotland has 
been more influenced than that of most other 
countries by the physical features of the land. 
The southern part of the modem kingdom 
differs little in character and conformation 
from the north of En^and. This part, known 
as the Lowlands, is j^asantly diversified with 
hill and dale, well Ivatered and well wooded, 
affording rich tracts of pasture and^ arable 
land. North of the Lowlands the country is 
almost intersected t>y the two Firths of Forth 
and Clyde, and beyond the firths it wholly 



ohanges its claaracter and becomes barren and 
xnountoinous in the west and north. A strip 
ol lowland runs north along the eastern coast. 
The early inhabitants of these districts dif* 
feied as much in race as the country in aspect. 
While the indigenous Celts inhabited their 
native mountains, the southemand eastern low- 
lands were peopled by Engli^ or Scandi- 
navian invaders. When first Scotland emerges 
horn pre-historic obscurity, it is as Cale- 
donia, a country of woods and mountains, 
so stem and wild that the Romans abandoned 
their attempted conquest, and had great diffi- 
culty in protecting the southern province from 
the inroads of the fierce inhabitants. They 
were of the Celtic race, and are vaguely spoken 
of as Piets and Scots. The first event of 
which we have any certain knowledge is the 
introduction of Clmstianity. It came in the 
wake of the Scots from Ireland. In the sixth 
century these Scots settled on the western 
coast, and founded the nucleus of the Scottish 
kingdom. Columba, Abbot of Durrow, came 
over to join them. The King of the Scots 
gave him the islet of Iona to settle on. Here 
he, and the twelve monks who shared his for- 
tunes, made a monastery of the rudest kind — 
a few wattle huts clustered round a wooden 
church. From this centre they went forth 
on missionary journeys to the neighbouring 
mainland and islands. By this means the 
Piets and the English of Norihumbria were 
converted to Chiistianity. In 843 the King 
of Scots, Kenneth MacAlpin, became king 
of the Piets also. Thus the Celtic peoples 
north of the firths were nominally united into 
one kingdom, though the chiefs of the north, 
whether Celts or Norsemen, were virtually in- 
dependent sovereigns. In the tenth century 
Malcolm I., the King of Scots, got possession 
of Strathclyde. It was granted to him as a 
territorial fief by Edmund of England. His 
grandson, Malcolm II., was invested with Lo- 
thian, hitherto part of the English earldom of 
Northumbria (1018). This acquisition in- 
fluenced the whole after-history of the king- 
dom. At first merely a dependence of the 
Celtic kingdom, Lothian finally overshadowed 
it. The Kings of the Scots identified them- 
selves with uiis, the richest part of their 
dominions and with^ts Teutonic inhabitants, 
while the Celts of the original kingdom came 
to be looked on as a subject-race, tho natural 
enemies of the richer and more civilised people 
of the Lowlands. Ihe reign of Malcolm III., 
sumamed Canmore (1057 — 1093), is a turning 
point in the history of Scotland. His mar- 
riage with Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, 
introduced an English element which gave its 
colour to the national development. There 
were also other influences at work which all 
turned in the same direction. The Norman 
Conquest displaced many Englishmen. Such 
of these exiles as turned northward were 
well received at the Scottish court. Ter- 
ritorial giants weie confezted upon them. 


The English system of land tenure was in- 
troduced, and led to the ecclesiastical division 
into parishes. The Scottish clergy were 
induced to give up their distinguishing 
peculiarities, and were brought into confor- 
mity with Rome. Malcolm repeatedly in- 
vaded England, and his army brought back 
so many captives, that English slaves fell to 
the lot of the poorest households. These 
slaves, more civihsed than their Celtic masters, 
influenced the domestic mannei's of the people. 
The frequent aggressions of tlie Scots provoked 
retaliation from the Normans. William the 
Conqueror invaded Scotland (1072), and at 
Abemethy ho compelled Malcolm to acknow- 
ledge him as over-lord. This submission was 
a fertile source of dissension in later times. 
On the strength of it the English sovereigns 
laid claim to supremacy over the whole 
kingdom of Scotland, while the Scots main- 
tained that Malcolm did homage for Strath- 
clyde and Lothian, which he hold from the 
English crown, but in no respect violated the 
independence of his hereditary kingdom. The 
purely Celtic period of Scottish history con- 
cludes with the accession of Edgar, son of 
Malcolm (1097). The second period, during 
which English influence was in the as- 
cendant, was one of continued development. 
The throe sons of Malcolm, Edgar, Alexander, 
and David, reigned in succession, and carried 
out more fully the Anglicising policy of their 
parents. The marriage of their sister Matilda 
with Henry I. of England strengthened the 
friendly relations between the kingdoms. The 
accession of David (1124), who held also the 
English earldom of Huntingdon, led to a 
groat influx of Normans, to w hom the king 
made largo territorial grants. Thus tho 
feudal system was introduced, and took firmer 
root in Scotland than it ever did in England. 
Most of the ecclesiastical foundations, as well as 
the social and political institutions of the later 
kingdom, date from the reign of David. He 
founded or restored the six bishoprics of Dun- 
blane, Brechin, Aberdeen, Ross, Caithness, and 
Glasgow, lie endowed many reli^ous houses 
affiliated with the great monastic orders. Among 
his foundations was tho Abbey of the Holy Rood, 
which afterwards became the favourite palace 
of the Scottish sovereigns. Ho introduced a 
new code of laws, framed on the English 
model, appointed sheriffs for the maintenance 
of order, favoured and encouraged tho royal 
burghs, and added to their mimoer and their 
privileges. Under Malcolm IV. (1153), 
David’s grandson and successor, Galloway was 
reduced to direct dependence on the crown, 
and tlie isles and western coast wore brought 
to subjection by the defeat and death of 
Somerlcd, Earl of Argyle, so that the kingdom 
now extended to the boundaries of modem 
Scotland. William the Lion (1165), Malcolm’s 
brother, in his efforts to re^in the English 
earldom of Northumberland was taken pri- 
soner, and to regain his liberty sacrificed the 



indepeadence of his kingdom, agreeing in ^ 
« Convention of IFalaise’’ to hold it as a fief 
from the English king. About the same 
time the Scottish Church rejected the claim 
to superiority over it put forward by the 
Archbishop oi York, and procu^ a papal 
bull (1188) confirming their claim of indo- 
d^nce of any q[>iritual authority save that 
of Borne. The mgi^ of the Alexanders 
.^11. and 111.) were a period of peace and social 
improvement. The border line between 
Scotland and England was fixed for the first 
time (1222). The last and most fonmdable 
invasion of the Northmen was repelled in 
the battle of Largs (1263). The long peace 
with England, which lasted nearly a century, 
was marked by rapid iutemal development. 
Agriculture flourished, and the propomon of 
arable land was much increased. The country 
was opened up by the making of roads and 
bridges. The extension of trade and com* 
merce brought wealth and consequence to tho 
trading towns. This prosperity was suddenly 
checked by the sudden death of the king 
(1286). Ilis grandchild and heir, Margaret, 
was a young child, absent in her father^s 
kingdom«of Norway. This child-queen died 
before she reached her kingdom. A swarm 
of competitors appeared to claim tho vacant 
crown. Edward of England, who was ap- 
pealed to as arbiter, placed it on the head of 
John BaUol (1292), whom he compelled to 
acknowledge him as over-lord. John’s weak- 
ness and incapacity soon embroiled him with 
his subjects, who compelled him to revolt 
against England. This gave Edwai-d a pre- 
text for carrying out his cherished scheme of 
conquering Scotland. With a large army ho 
crossed the Border, deposed the king, received 
the homage of tho nobles and prelates, placed 
English garrisons in the strongholds, and 
entrusted the government to Englishmen. 

These measures roused a spirit of patriotism 
among the people, and tho War of Indepen- 
dence began. .They revolted ag*amst the 
English authority, and under, the leadership 
of William Wallace, defeated the English at 
Stirling (1297), and slew os expelled the 
l^gHsh governors. A secondfime Edward in 
6;^;person subdued Scotland, Walilme was defeated 
t.bt Falkirk (1298), taken ax^plit to death ; the 
English rule was re-establkhed. Henceforth 
Scotland was to be incorporated with England. 
But just when tho subieption of the Scots 
was deemed complete, th^ rose again under 
Robert Bruce, the next hei^ to the crown after 
Baliol. Had Edward livo^, it Is most lik^ 
that this effort would havolbeeib crushed like 
tho former one. But he ijjiied on the Border 
(1307) just as he was about laenteff Scotiondfor 
the third time, to subdue iftnom utterly than 
before. Forseven years pe struggle lasted, 
till the total rput of the Bannock- 

bum (1314) i^establishedf&e ipationaX inde- 
pendence. The “ War #1 lipep^dence ” 
had l^d twenty yeais^^and^ duisiig that 


tixne Scotlsni had suffered fearfully; Thxice 
she had beon laid waste by foreijp invasioiis. 
She had been tom in pieces by mtenial eon* 
tests, for the struggle had much of the cha- 
racter of a civil war, as many of the Scottish 
nobles fought on theO^ghsh side. This war 
completely changed the current of Scottish 
history by implanting among the people that 
Intter hatred of England and every thing 
English, which was the most strongly marked 
feature of Ihe national character for centuries 
to come. This drove them into close alliance 
with France, the sworn enemy of England. 
France became the model for imitation, which 
England had been duri^ tiienrevious period, 
and French influence tizi^^ mo manners, the 
arts, the learning, and the laws of the suc- 
ceeSng centuries. 

This French alliance involved Scotland in 
the frequent wars between the French and 
English. Whenever war broke out, Scotland 
took up arms, and invaded England in favour 
of her ally. By the Treaty of Northampton 
(1328) England acknowledged the indep^- 
denco of Gotland. By this treaty the old 
vexatious claims of superiority were swept 
away. Henceforward the Lothians and Strath- 
clyde were on the same footmg as the Celtic 
kingdom. Tho war had welded more firmly 
into one the different races of which the nation 
was composed. Throughout the contest it 
was the Lowlanders who were most deter- 
mined not to be annexed to England, but to 
maintain the independence of the Celtic king- 
dom to which they were joined. The Celts 
in the north cared little whether the king, to 
whom they owed a nominal allegiance, reigned 
in Edinburgh or London. Tho struggle also 
brought the people, for the first time, promi- 
nently forward in the state. It was by the 
support of the people and tho church that 
Robert Bruce succeeded in winning the crown. 
This had two important results. The people 
obtained a voice in the National Assembly. 
In tho Parliament of Cambuskenneth (1326) 
the third Estate, the deputies of the burghers, 
appear for the first time. The baronage was 
in great part renewed, as Bruce granted to 
his friends the forfeited estates of his op- 
ponents, A law passed to prevent tho taking 
of tho produce or reventfe of the land out of 
the kingdom, compelled the holders of land 
in both England and Scotland to make a 
definite choice of nationality. Those whose 
estates in England were tfie richer left Scot- 
land altogether. Bruce also greatly increased 
the power of the baronage by granting powers 
of regality along with the lands. Di^g his 
life Bruce did what he> could to consolidate 
the kingdom and repair the ravages of tho 
war. But his death (1329) placed a child, his 
son David, on the throne, and left the country 
a pr^ to invasion from without and anarchy 
within. 

The next stage in the history of Scotland 
eidlieiDds tCv the Befoimation. During that 



period reliaiioe on Fitatoe and, distrust 
of England were the ' ;|pmGi|de8 oi foreign 
policy. Within the kingdom there was a 
constant struggle between the crown and the 
baronag^ undi^ whose tyrazmy the people 
groaned in vain. The crown was too weak to 
redress grievances or to xnaintain law. The 
king was Httie better than a chief with a 
nominal sovereignty over other chiefs, often 
more powerful than himself. His only moans 
of reducing a rebel baron to subjection was 
by empowering another to attack him. In a 
countiy thus tom by the feuds of a lawless and 
turbulent baronage there was little room for 
social improvement. Hence Scotland at the 
Reformation was little if at all beyond the 
point of civilisation reached before the out- 
break of the War of Independence. The 
accession of the infant son of Robert Bruce 
was the sispil for the revival of the claims of 
BaHoi. His son Edward was crowned king 
by his adhermts, and civil war again broke 
out. David was taken by the English, and as 
he passed most of his life either in captivity 
or in France, he was the mere shadow of a 
king, and the government was carried on by 
a regency. On his death Robert, the grand- 
son of Bruco by his daughter Margery, and 
the first sovereign of the family of Stmirt, 
mounted the throne. In this family the crown 
passed &rom father to child without a break 
for nearly three centuries. Robert III. suc- 
ceeded his father. He was so weak both in 
mind and body that his brother Albany held 
the reins of gfivornment. To maintain him- 
self in power he contrived that his nephew, 
the heir to the kingdom, should fall into the 
hands of the English, and on the death of 
Robert, acted as regent in his nephew’s name. 
To maintain his own position ho winked at 
the misdeeds of the barons, and when James I. 
was at length released and came to claim his 
crown (1424), he found himself surrounded by 
hostile subjects, each one of whom was as 
jwwerful as himself. His first care was to 
break their power by numerous executions. 
He then turned his attention to maintain- 
ing effectively law and judicial reform. By 
summoning sequent Parliaments, he gave 
importance to the National Assembly, which 
in his reigxir first be(!kmo defined in the form 
of the ** Estates.” The lesser barons who felt 
the duty of attending Parliament a grievous 
burden were relieved of it, and allowed 
to send commissaries, two for every shire. 
These, with the members for the burghs, 
fomod the third Estate. But they were in 
no sense representatives of the Commons. 
Indeed, the Commons of Scotlimd, outside the 
burghs, could not be said to be represented in 
Pariiament until the passing of the Reform 
Bill. The Estates met in one chamber. In 
riiis reign the custom of delegating the chief 
business of the Parliament to a committee 
became recognised as a regular part of Par- 
liamexitaiy |»)eedure. Thin committee was 


caRed, the Lords of the Articles. Its memheis 
were elected by the three Estates, and to it 
waa confided the work of maturing the mea- 
sures to be passed, which were then approved 
and confirmed in a f uU Parliament. 

From this reign dates also the publication 
of the Acts of Parliament in the spoken ku- 
guage of the people, and the beginning of 
statute kw. The long caused a collection of 
the statutes to be made, and separated those 
which had fallen into disuse from those still 
in force. He also established the o£Qce of 
treasurer, tind set up the Su]>reme Court of 
Law, which afterwards developed into the 
Court of Session. This court, which met 
three times it year, consisted of the Chan- 
cellor, who was president, and three other 
persons chosen from the Estates. They were 
deputed to hear and decide the causes which 
until tlien had come before the Parlkment. 
James also established schools of archery, 
and patronised and encouraged learning and 
letters. He was barbarously murdered by 
a baud of malcontents on the verge of the 
Highlands (1436). Four ^ kings of the same 
name succeoded James I.* There is little to 
distinguish one reign from another. The 
gener^ characteristics of all are the same, 
'^ch was ushered in by a long minority, and 
closed by a violent death. These frequently 
repeated minorities were very disastrous to 
Scotland. The short reign of each sovereign 
after he reached manhood was spent in 
struggling to suppress the family that had 
raised itself to too great a height during 
the minority. He could only do this by 
letting loose on the offender a rival, who in 
turn served liimself, becoming heir not only to 
the former’s estates but to his arrogance, and 

reign. ^ Fruitless invasions of England, anS 
abortive attempts to bring the Celts of the 
north within the power of the kw, alternated 
with the feuds of tlio rival barons. Under 
James III. the Orkney and Shetland Isles were 
annexed to Scotland They had hitherto 
belonged to Norway, and were made over 
to the King of Scots as a pledge for the 
dowry promised with liis wife, Margaret of 
Norway, but they were never rei^emed. 
James V. worked out more fully the project 
of his ancestor, James I., of establishing k 
supremo couit of law by founding the Cou^ 
of Session or College of Justice. It was 
formed on the model of the Parlkment of 
Paris, and was composed at first of tWiteen 
judges, though the number was after wajrds 
increased to fifteen. As the members of the 
court were chosen from the Estates it was 
supreme in all civil cases, and there waa no 
appeal from its decisions to FaiUament, nor 
could it be called upon to review ita own 
judgments. Scottish kw waia the Fi^eh, 

, Imsed upon the Civil Law, which waa adopted 
and received as authority except where the 
feudal kw had foratalled it. The three 
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universities (Sti Andrews, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen) wMch were founded during this 
^riod were modelled on that of Paris, which 
differed widely from the English univer- 
sities. Provision had also been made for 
the advancement of elementary education. 
Grammar schools were founded in the burghs, 
and by Act of Parliament (1496) all “barons 
and freeholders ’’ were oommanded to make 
their sons attend these schools until they were 
** competently founded,” and have “perfect 
Latin,** under penalty of a fine of £20. The 
introduction of the printing press by Walter 
Chapman gave a further stimulus to the 
pursuit of letters. A purely mythical history 
of Scotland was fabricated, wMch was sup- 
posed to add to the dignity of the kingdom 
by assuming for it an important position in 
times of remote antiquity. These ridiculous 
legends were put into form by Hector Boece, 
first IWncipal of the University of Aberdeen, 
whose History of Scotland is wholly unworthy 
of belief. Unfortunately these legends tooic 
root in the national mind, and were accepted 
as fact by all subsequent historians, who b^ed 
their works upon them, and it is only in our 
own day»^that research has sifted fact from 
fiction. In the front rank of the Scottish 
poets stand the two kings, James I. and 
James V. The favourite themes of the poet’s 
■satire were the backsliding and corruption of 
the priesthood. The Church had become too 
powerful to be popular. All classes of tho 
community weit) eager to attack it, and tried 
to incite the king to follow the example of 
Ws uncle, Henry VIII. The danger was only 
warded off by the adroitness of Beaton, who 
was the most powerful man in the 8tate. 
He turned to account the long-cherished 
jealousy of England to spoil the schemes 
of Henry, and induced tho king to turn a 
deaf ear to all their suggestions of religious 
reformation. The discussion of the subject 
onded in an outburst of war, Tho attack on 
tthe temporalities of the Church had already 
it^gun. The benefices in the gift of the 
♦crown were conferred on laymen, generally 
rthe king*s natural children, who hela them in 
•eommndam with the title of Oommendator. 
^jSince the War of Indep^dence the Church 
ftiad totally changed its character. In the 
mcessant internal stru^les that disturbed 
the ensuing period the (murch always sup- 
ported the crown, whidi in return conferred 
estates and privilege on the Church. On 
account of their superior learning the great 
offices of stote were filled by Churchm^. 
This gave them a political influence which in 
addition to their wealth ^s a constant cause 
of offence to the barons. ![ The two principal 
«ees— St. Andrews (1471^ Wd Glasgow (1492) 
— had ‘been raised to tU digiuties of arch- 
bishoprics, and their holders vied with each 
other in an arro^t di^lay of pomp and 
etate to support their d^ty as princes of 
the Church. The two (unde and 


nephew), who succeeded one another in the 
primacy, swayed the affairs of the state 
during the entire rei^ of James Y. and the 
beginning of that of Mary. They held a 
great number of benefices m Franco as weU 
as Scotland. This gave them wealth far 
beyond that of any of the temporal peers, 
and corresponding power. They used this 
power to retard the movement of religious 
reform by peisecuting the teachers of the new 
doctrines, which had made their way into tho 
kingdom from England and Gerxhany, and 
were rapidly becoming popular.^ The first 
sufferer for liberty of opinion in Scotland 
was Reseby, a Lollard, who was burnt to death 
in 1408. After this there are casual notices ol 
persons being called in question for alleged 
heresy. But Patrick Hamilton, who was 
burnt by Beaton, is called the proto-martyr, 
as he was tho first to suffer for the doctrines 
which were afterwards embodied in the 
Established Church. His death did more 
than any other measure to hasten the im- 
pending Reformation. Tho unexpected death 
of tho king just after a disastrous defeat on 
the Border, leaving only an infant of a few 
days old to succeed him, gave it an oppor- 
tunity for breaking forth. The first open act 
of violence was the murder of the Primate, 
Cardinal Beaton (1646). The doers of tho 
deed were taken alter sustaining a long siego 
in the cardinals own castle, but it was oiuy 
a manifestation of tho fennent that could bo 
no longer controlled, and which now broke 
forth into tho civil war whicB effected the 
Reformation. 

The Reformation effected a complete revo- 
lution in the policy of Scotland, and in the 
current of popular opinion. With the change 
of religion the French influence came to an 
end, and religious sympathy did much to 
stifle tho hatred of England that had become 
hereditary. This great national movement 
had much of the character of the peasant 
wars of France and England. It was the 
protests of an oppressed peasantry against 
tho exaggerated feudalism under which they 
groaned : tho struggle of tho people for life 
and liberty disguised under a show of reli- 
gious opinions. The movement in the be- 
ginning was a popular bne. But the barons 
turned it to their own advantage by taking 
the lead under the specious title of Lords 
of the Congregation, and appropriating the 
greater part of the spoil. The refusal of the 
Regent Mary of Lorraine to reform the 
Church in accordance with the principles of 
the First Covenant (1667) was followed by 
the Reformation riots, in which the religious 
houses and cathedi]jls were sacked by the 
mob. The regent bmployei French troops 
for the restoration of order. The congre^ta- 
tion called English auxiliaries to ^eir aid. 
Scotland was turned into the battlS^fleld on 
which French and English fought out their 
differences. The death of the regent brought 
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a ten^rary lull. The foreigners withdrew. 
The &tates seized the opportunity of passing 
the Reformation Statutes, so that oy the 
time Queen Mary returned from Franco the 
old church had been formally overthrown, 
and the faith of Geneva established in its 
stead. Mary was an ardent Romanist, and 
would not give up her own form of wor- 
ship, although she did not interfere with tho 
form her subjects had chosen. Though she 
did not confirm she did not reverse the Refor- 
mation Statutes, nor did she openly favour 
her co-religionists. Still she did not dhoose 
her advisers from among the Protestants. 
Murray and some other leaders of tho con- 
gregation rose in open rebellion on tho 
quoen*s marriage with her cousin Homy, Lord 
Damley, and finally withdrew to England. 
Mary’s suspected complicity in the murder 
of her husband, the favour she lavished 
upon Bothwell, and her marriage with him, 
gave the disaffected among her subjects 
an excuse for her deposition (1567). They 
placed hor infant son upon the throne, while 
Murray, as regent, was at tho head of the 
government. For eighteen years Mary was 
held a prisoner in England. This kept the 
two countries at peace. Tho government of 
Scotland dared not disagree with England 
for fear of having the queen let loose upon 
them. Four regents, Murray, Lennox, Mar, 
and Morton, three of whom died deaths of 
violence, held the reins of government in 
succession until the majority of James VI. 
Though Protestantism was still in tho as- 
cendant, the episcopal form of Church govern- 
ment was rostered under tho regency of Mar. 
In 1588 the Protestant re-action, excited by 
the Spanish invasion of England, found vent 
in once again abolishing episcopacy, and the 
Presbyterian polity was re-established. After 
tho accession of the king to the English 
throne (1603), ho again restored episcopacy. 
And on tho one occasion, after tho union of 
tho crowns, when he revisited his native king- 
dom, he gave great offence by reviving a 
ritualistic service in his private chapel. He 
also. made the Assembly pass the “Five Ar- 
ticles of Perth.” These enjoined kneeling at 
the Sacrament, theskeeping of Saints’ days 
and Holy days, and other observances con- 
sidered Popish. The attack thus begun on 
the liberty of the people through their reli- 
gion was continued by Charles I. 

Tho attempt to displace the liturgy of John 
Knox by that of England drove tho Scotch to 
rebellion (1637). The Covenant was renewed 
and signed all over the land. It became the 
war-cry of the Protestant pai'ty. The fiame 
kindled in the north soon spread to England, 
and both countries were once more plunged 
into tho horrors of civil war.* The attempt of 
tho Scots to place Charles II. on his fathei'’s 
throne failed, and Cromwell accomplished 
what had baffled an earlier conqueror— a legis- 
lative union of the tvro kingdoms of Britain 


(1654h But under tho Commonwealth the 
Scotch did not enjoy poifect religious liberty. 
Tho Assembly was closed, and tho ^wer of 
tho church courts abolished. At &e same 
time the obnoxious bishops were removed. 
The Restoration (1060) threw the country 
into a ferment by re-installing the bishops 
and the episcopal clergy. No change was. 
made in the form of the service, and as 
the service-book of John Knox had fallen 
out of uso, the Church now presented tho 
anomaly of a church with bishops, but with- 
out a liturgy. Party spirit ran high, and 
though the cause of dispute was really little 
more than a question of words, it roused a 
spirit of persecution on the one side, and 
obstinacy on the other, that sot the whole 
country in a flame. When the Revolution 
(1688) set William on the throne, the Epis- 
copal clergy wore in their turn ejected, atid tho 
Presbyterian polity finally established. The 
union of tho crowns had not been beneficial 
to tho people of Scotland, for tho kings iden> 
tified themselves with tlie richer kingdom,, 
and only used tho increase in their power to* 
assume despotic power and influence on the* 
liberty of their Scottish subjects. This state 
of things could not continue. It was impera- 
tively necessjiry, to preserve peace l)etween 
the two nations, that they should become one 
in law and in interest. 'This could only be 
done by a legislative union, which was effected 
in 1707. By this union Scotland was in every 
respect tho gainer. She was allowed to share 
in the English trading privileges. Th<^ 
energy of the Scottish people had now for the 
first time free scope for development. The* 
rebellions in favour of the Stuarts, twice in 
the eighteenth century, disturbed the peace of 
tho country. Good, however, here came out of 
evil. The Highlanders were still half savages- 
and looked on by the Lowlanders as an alien 
race, and their country as an unknown region. 
Tho brcaking-iip of the clan svstera and the* 
making of roads which followed the rising of 
1745, first opened up these wild regions for 
the entrance of civilisation. The abolition 
of heritable jurisdictions (1748) at last broke 
the chain of feudalism, which till then had 
curbed the progi’ess of tho people* [HiOHr 
LANDS.] Since tho interests of Scotland and 
England have become one, Scotland has risen, 
to the level of the sister kingdom in agricul- 
ture, commcjrce, and manufactures. 
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Sir jAuiei Kel?ill6*8 Ifmoir*; Mary Stuaft’a 
Lettertjln LabamolTsaiidTetilet’s Coliectioiw) } 
Oral), SeeUnatlical EitU qTScotland ; Woodrow, 
^noMa and Ei$t. tfthe Shiffwings ; Baniui.tyiio'fl 
Meraoriah ; Spalding's Jfmortals o/the TrouhUs, 
The best general mstory is Dr. J. Hill Burton, 
Eist. cf Scotland. See also Cosmo Innes, SketehM 
^ Early ScotticH History and Lscturea on Scottish 
Legal Antiquities, Also the Publioations 4^ 
the Bannatyne, Maitland, and Spaldiu|^^^ 

Scotia]^ Chubch of. Ohristiarnty was 
in^oduced into Celtic Sootland by the Soots 
who camo over from Ireland in the sixth 
century. Columba, Abbot of Dnrrow, left bis 
luktive land of Ireland, and with twelve 
monks founded a mission station on the islet 
of Iona, lying off the west coast. From this 
germ the Church of Scotland sprang. A 
group of wattled huts clustered round a 
wooden church formed the monastery, and 
from this centre the missionary zeal of the 
monks carried the Christian faith to the 
Orkneys and adjacent islands ; eastward to the 
kingdom of the Piets, and southward to the 
English kingdom of Northumberland. The 
Church thus founded was quite independent 
of the aae of Homo, and differed in some 
points from the general usages of Western 
Christendom. The fashion of the tonsure and 
the mode of reckoning the date of Easter were 
two of these points. Tho system of Church 
government was monastic. The power of 
controlling ecclesiastical affairs was in tho 
hands of the abbots, to whom tho bishops were 
subordinate. It was not until the eleventh 
century that these peouliaritios wore abolished, 
and the Scottish Church brought into con- 
formity with tho rest of Christendom. This 
was effected by Margaret, the English queen 
of Malcolm Oanmoro. By that time the 
Church had fallen from its primitive purity 
and simplicity. The dignity of abbot had he> 
come hereditary in lay families. A body of 
irregular clergy called “ Culdeos” wore in 
possesrion of the religious foundations. The 
reforms begun by Margaret Were more fully 
carried out by her son David, whose bounty 
to the Church won him the honour of canoni- 
V gatiion. He established the bi^oprics of Dun- 
o; bWe, Brechin, Aberdeen, &obs, Caithness, 
'^id G^lasgow, founded the Allfeey of the Holy 
which afterwards bieoaiiie the favourite 
palace of the later sovereigns, and many other 
r^gious houses. The Arelfbishop of York laid 
claim to the ^iritual superiority over Scot- 
kikd on ^e ground that the country came 
within the Hmits of his province. This ckfRT,. 
wbich was closely intertwined with that of 
the Exiglidi oveiiordshipl had from time to 
time be^ hotly contested At length, in the 
council of Kotthampton, archiushop 

iorinally sununoned tho|Scottish clergy to 
acknowledge their depenienoe/ This ]m to 
.an aj^peal to Home. ThelPopo Clement III. 
vindicated their independence^' and declared 
Scotland to be in imme(%te ilepeadeiice on 
the Holy See -(1188)i 


Baring the War of Independence the 
Church was strongly opposed to the Englidi 
annexation ; and it was in great xneeeare due 
to the support of the clergy that Bruce was in 
the end successful. During the succeeding 
period, which was a time of almost continued 
struggle between the baronage and the crown, 
the Church is invariably found on the side of 
the crown. In an age of ignorance the superior 
learning of the clergy gave them great influ- 
ence, as it threw all the chief offices of state 
into their hands. The see of St. Andrew 
was raised to the dignity of an archbishopric 
by Sixtus IV. (1471) ; Grlasgow received the 
same honour some twenty years later. This 
led to continual strife. St. Andrews claimed 
the superiority over the see Of Glasgow on 
the ground of seniority, whilo Glasgow as- 
serted its independence. The brawls between 
their respective adherents penetrated to the 
steps of the altar, and the appeals to Rome 
wore 80 constant that the Estates at last for- 
bade them as being tho cause of “ inestimable 
dampnage ” to the realm. During this period 
the Church did much to promote the welfare 
of the people. Tho regular clergy were tho 
fosterers of education and letters, and the pro- 
moters of all agricultural and industrial 
advancement. The schools in connection 
with the cathedrals and religious houses were 
tho germs from whi(.‘h have grown tho 
grammar schools of later times ; and it was 
the monks who awakened the taste for tho fine 
ai’ts, of poetry, painting, music, and archi- 
tecture. It was they also who showed the 
people how to make the most of the barren 
soil and ungenial climate by skilful cultiva- 
tion. They naturalised foreign fruits and 
vegetables, first discovered the groat coal- 
fields that have since been such a source of 
wealth to tho country, and showed how the 
coal could be used for fuel. It was they eJso 
who introduced the making of glass and 
other profitable industries. The foundation 
of the universities was likewise due to the 
liberality of Churchmen : that of St. Andrews 
was founded by Wardlaw (1410); that of 
Glasgow by Tumbuir; and that of Aberdeen 
by Elpbinstone, in the same century. In eac> 
instance the founder waS bishop of the see. 
During tho long minority of James V. th<» 
Church was at the zenith of its power. Jamet 
Beaton, tho primato, swayed the state at his 
will, and on his death his nephew David, tho 
cardinal, succeeded to all his preferments, and 
to even more than his influence and power. 
Tho policy pursued the two Beatons was 
to foster the old enmity to England, and to 
widen the breach if possible, while they 
strove to knit more dosely the long-standing 
alliance with Frsjice. Their aim in so doing 
was to stave off if possible the Bef^raiatlon, 
^hieh in England and Germany waoapping 
^he foundations of the Church. But the 
causes whi^ provoked a similar movement 
m Scotland work, and had 
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originated \7ithin the Ghnrch itself. The 
weuth and extent of the Church lands ; 
tikie political infinenoe which their tenure of 
the highest offices of state^ and the riches 
resulti^ from the custom of conferring many 
peferments gave to the prelates, aroused the 
lealOuBv of the haronage, and even of the 
crown, Already the practice had begun of 
conferring the richest abbeys and priories on 
la^en who held the land in eotnmetidam^ 
with the tiide of Commendator. The natural 
sons of the long were commonly provided for 
in this way. On the other hand, the priest- 
hood had mienated the people b^ the abuse of 
excommunication, and by the rigorous extor- 
tion of tithes and church dues. They wore, 
therefore, ready to lend a willing ear to tho 
proposals of reform, which promised to fieo 
them from this spiritual tyranny. The first 
indication of the striving after religious 
freedom is the burning of John Reseby as a 
heretic (1408J, and at the close of the century 
we find thiriy persons accused of being 
Lollards. From England in the sixteenth 
century the reformed doctrines came into 
Scotland, and spread rapidly among the 
people. The Beatons were both persecutor 
of the so-called heretics. The burning of 
George Wishart (1646) provoked tho murder of 
Cardinal Beaton, which was the firt outbreak 
of the revolutionary movement. [Reforma- 
tion IN Scotland.] This wtis the fiist re- 
ligious war from which Scotland suffered, 
but it was not to bo the last. The contest 
between Popery and Protestantism may bo 
called a question of doctrine. Tho second 
religious war was waged for the disputed 
form of a liturgy, and the third was based on 
the contention whether the oversooi’s of the 
Church should bo styled bishop or presbyter. 
The Act of 1690, confirmed by the Act of 
Security at the Union, settled the dispute for 
ever by establishing Presbyterianism. Since 
then the Church has been shaken to its 
foundations by the contention as to tho rights 
of patrons to induct ministers to paiashos 
without consulting the wishes of the congre- 
gation. The '\''eto Act, passed by tho Gonoi’al 
Assembly, 1634, declared it to bo a “ funda- 
mental law of the tChurch that no pastor 
shall be intruded on a congregation contrary 
to the will of the people.” This Act, however, 
was proved to be illegal, and had to be 
rescinded. This led to the Disruption, when 
more than It third of the clergy, the promoters 
of the Veto Act, left the Church and founded 
another sect, hnown as the Free Church, 
differing only from the Establishment in 
having no state support, and giving to each 
congregation the right of electing its own 
minister.' In 1900 the United Free Church 
of ^Uand was formed by the union of the 
Free CSitarch and tho United Presbyterian 
Church. [OuuBOH, Cjeltic; Sootuoid,' 
RBro&KATioir zn Scotland.] 

J. Bill Burton, BOA c/MtofidA Grolv^KMff- 




Biastioai Hiat, ^ Scotland; John Knox, SiBtorg 
(ed. Lainff) ; Bishop Leslie. HUton'y; Cosine 
Iniies, of Early SootUsh History ; Skene, 

Celtic Scotland, The St. Gilea Lectures (ilmt 
series) give a good popular summary of Scottish 
Chnrdi history. [M. ]M[,] 

BcotSf The, wm a name originally be- 
stowed upon tho inhabitants of Ireland, a 
fact which until recently has hardly been 
sufficiently appreciated by historians. ARer 
numerous previous expeditions a colony of 
Scots (who were Gaelic in race) from Ulster 
crossed over to Argyle (498), where they 
established the kingdom of Dalriada. There 
was for long a close connection between the 
Irish and Scotch Dalriadas, two members of 
tho same family often ruling in Irish and 
Scotch Dalriada at the same time. Tho inde- 
pendence of the Scots was asserted by Aidan 
(575) at Dnimcat ; it was not till the tenth 
century that tho name Scotia ceased to be 
applied to Ireland, and was transfoiTed to 
Scotland; it was even later before the term 
Scot acquired a national signification . Besides 
this the independence of Strathclyde ceased 
altogether. Shortly afterwards Cionstantino 
II. procured tho throne for his brother Donald, 
thus paving tho way for tho amalgamation of 
the Britons and the Scots, and for the sub- 
sequent annexation ; a branch of tho Mac- 
alpin family continued to rule in Strathclyde 
till the time of Malcolm II. In 945 Cumbria, 
i,e,f Strathclyde, which had already in 924 
chosen Eadward the Elder “to father and 
lord,'^ was harried by Eadmund, and given 
up to Malcolm to he held on condition of 
fealty. On tho death of Edgar in 1107 he 
left Strathclyde to his youngest brother 
David, to tho chagrin of Alexander I., who 
saw that his kingdom would ho much 
weakened in consequence. Alexander, how- 
ever, died without heirs, and David suc- 
exjcded to the whole kingdom ; from his reign 
dates the rise of Southern Scotland. 

Scot’s Water was a name given to the 
Firth of Forth, tho old boundary between 
the Anglian Lothians and the Celtic kingdom 
of Scotland. 

Scott, Sill Walter, of Buccleuch, tried 
unsuccessfully to rescue James V. from tho 
custody of Angus in conjunction with the 
Earl of Lemnox. He was murdered at Edin- 
burgh by a member of tho Clan Ker, who 
were his hereditary enemies. 

Scroggs, Sir William (d, 1683), of whose 
birth and parentage nothing is known, was 
called to tho bar in 1653. In 1676 he wa$ 
appointed by Danby to a judgeship in the 
Common Pleas, and in 1678 was advanced to 
the chief justiceship of the King’s Bench. 
He was one of the worst judges that ever 
disgraced the English bench. While tho 
national madness ot the Popish Plot lasted, ho 
made a point of accepting all the evidence of 
the most infamous informers without question. 
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To be brought before him in 1679 and 1680 was 
equivalent to being convicted. His inhuman 
conduct towards the sqp]^Bed conspirators 
in the Popish Plot was oxuy equalled by his 

r ss brutality towards the other party when 
discovered that the tide was turning 
against Shaftesbury and his associates. In 
1680 he was impeached by the Commons. 
The Lords refused to commit him, but the 
kin^, perceiving how unpopular the chief 
justice had become, removed him from his 
office in 1681, though allowing him a pension 
of £1,500 a year. 

State TnaU, 

8crop6f Bichakd, Archbishop of York 
{d. was the brother of Richard II.^s 

minister, the Earl of Wiltshire. Ho was 
made .^chbishop of York in 1398. He was 
strongly opposed to Henry’s accession, and 
advocated the claims of the Earl of March. 
In 1406 ho joined Northumberland and 
others in a conspiracy against the king. He 
was entrapped into a conference with the Earl 
of Westmorland, when he was seized and be> 
headed at York. He was regarded by the 

n le a martyr, and pilgrimages were 

3 to his tomb. The execution of Serppe 
was the first instance in England of a prelate 
being put to death by the civil power. 

Stubbs, Con«t. vol. iii. 

Scropei Richard le (d, 1403), after dis- 
tinguishing himself by his gallantry in the 
French and Scotch wars oi Edward lll.’s 
reign, was, on the accession of Richard II., 
appointed Steward of the Household, and in 
1378 he held the chancellorship for a brief 
period, and again in 1381-2. He conducted 
himself with great moderation during the 
troubles of Richard’s reign, and though he 
took part in the trial of Tresilian and the 
other royal ministers in 1387, he was declared 
innocent in 1397. 

Scrope of Bolton, Loud {d. 1698), War- 
den of the West Marches under Queen Eliza- 
beUi, and Governor of Carlisle, was entrusted 
for a short time with the charge of Mary 
Queen of Scots. He aided in crushing the 
rebellion of 1669, and in the following year 
.. was one of the commandetB in the raid on 
^{Scotland. 

Scrope of Xashaai, Lord (d. 1415), 
was a nephew of Archbishop Scrope, and one 
of Henry V.’s most intimate friends. He 
was employed by the king on many diplo- 
matic errands, but in t416 was appare^ly 
implicated in the conspiiiacy of Cambridge to 
pl^o the Earl of March bn the throne. His 
guilt is somewhat doublfol, but he was con- 
victed by his peers and jiecuted. 
Seullabogue, ThbIMassacrb at, took 

f lace on the oth of Juijie, 1798, during the 
rish Rebellion, while Sagenal Harvey and 
Father Roche were a^cki^ New Ross. 
Ail the Protestants tak|ii p]^oner8 by in- 
surgent bands were here^^on^ed in a bam. 


some 300 men being left there to guard them. 
At nine in the morning, thirty or forty ol the 
men were murdered, but those in the bm were 
as yet spared. When, however, the rebels had 
been finsdly repulsed at New Ross, the rabble 
set fire to the bam, and 184 old men, women, 
and cbil^n (sixteen Catholics amon^ them) 
were either, burnt to death or piked as they 
tried to escape. 

Musgrave, Eist, of the Rebellion. 

Scutage first appears in 1166 as a tax 
of twenty shillings on the knight’s fee or 
seutumy imposed, in spite of the protest of 
Archbishop Theobald, upon knights holding 
estates from churches. In 1169 two marks 
were taken from every knight’s fee in lieu of 
personal service in the war of Toulouse ; and 
henceforth the term scutage boro the meaning 
of a payment in commutation of service. 
To the majority of the knights it would be 
more convenient to pay the tax than to go 
upon a distant expedition, and the money was 
welcome to the king as enabling him to hire 
more trustworthy troops. It was indeed one of 
the most important of Henry II.’s anti-feudal 
measures, and may be compared in its general 
policy with Edward I.’s distraint of knight- 
hood. It was again levied under Henry 11. 
in 1171 and 1186, (jach time at twenty shil- 
I lings on the knight’s fee, and three times 
under Riclxard I., once at ten, and twice at 
twenty shillings. Like all other taxes it was 
used as a moans of extortion by John : two 
marks on the fee wore demanded as often as ten 
times; and therefore the Great Charter de- 
clared that no scutage should henceforth be 
imposed save by the common counsel of the 
nation. But this restriction was apparently 
irksome to the advisers of tho young Henry 
III., and therefore in tho second re-issue of 
the Charter in 1217 an article was inserted 
to the effect that scutage should be taken as 
in King Henry’s time, i.e. (probably) without 
needing the consent of tho commune concilium. 
Scutage was exacted nine times between 1218 
and 1233, but after that more rarely. By 
Edward I. it was resorted to only as an 
afterthought, and often appears ^veral years 
after the war for which it is demanded. In 
the following reigns it ‘was seldom collected, 
and then only when tho king himself went to 
war. After 1385, when it was remitted after 
the Scotch expedition, it disappears. 

Stubbs, Const. Eist, espeo. i., § 161. 

[W. J. A.] 

Seal, The Great, is the emblem of sove- 
reignty, and is used on all solemn occasions 
when the will of the sovereign is to be ex- 
pressed. A new Giteat Seal is provided by the 
king in council at the beginning of a new 
reign, or whenever a change is made in the 
royal arms or style, and the old one 4i publicly 
broken. It was introduced into England by 
Edward the Confessor, who, following the 
example of. the Carlovingian kings, placed it 


in too Ineping ox a chancellor. From the 
time of £^ket and onwards the office was 
one of varied importance, and accor^gly we 
dnd that the personal custody of the seal was 
not unfrequently placed in the hands of a 
vice-chancellor. Klchard I. violently took 
possession of the seal, ordered a new one 
to made, and proclaimed that all charters 
which had been sealed with the old ono wore 
null and void. In order to prevent this 
practice, a statute was passed on the 28th 
of Henr}’’ III., proclaiming the nullity of any 
document sealed by the Great Seal duiing 
its absence from the hands of the chancellor. 
This law was, however, often broken, and 
it was not unusual for the chancellor to 
^ entrust the seal to one or more vice- 
chancellors when he was engaged on the 
business of his diocese, or absent from Eng- 
land. Also during the interval between the 
death or resignation of one chancellor, the 
Great Seal, instead of reverting to the sove- 
reign, passed into the hands of a temporary 
keeper. Gradually this official acquired the 
ri^ht of discharging all the duties connected 
with the Great Seal, and in the case of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper during the 
earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign, a statute was 
passed declaring him to have the same 
place, pre-eminence, and jurisdiction as the 
Lord Chancellor of England.’* During tho 
following reigns the Great Seal continued in 
the custody of the Lord Keeper in the first 
instance, but this offi(!ial was generally 
raised to the title of Lord Chancellor 
and kept the seal; since the accession of 
George III., however, the office of Lord 
Keeper has been discontinued. The Great 
Seal was also occasionally placed in com- 
mission. Under the Tudors and Stuai-ts 
tho earlier ordinance passed in 1443, re- 
quiring that the chancellor should not fix 
the Grea,t Seal without authority under the 
Privy Seal, was seldom observed. When 
Lord Keeper Littleton fled to Charles I. at 
York in 1642, taking with him tho Great Seal, 
the Long Parliament illegally ordered a new 
Great Seal to bo made, to which after some 
delay the Lords gave their consent, in spite 
of a proclaination by«the king, charging those 
concerned in making it with high treason. 
In 1648 a new Great Seal was ordered with 
Republican insignia, and soon afterwaitls it 
was declared high treason to counterfeit it. 
A rival Great Seal -was, however, used by 
Charles II. immediately after the death of 
his father, which was lost after the battle of 
Worcester. James II. on his flight from 
Tiondon tlu^ewthe Great Seal into the Thames, 
but it was fi^ed up again near Lambeth. 
Since the Revolution the use of the Great 
Seal has been strictly confined to the Lord 
Cl^ncellor, Lord Keeper, and Lords Commis- 
sioners, and the regulations for its employ- 
ment have been carefully observed. By tne 
. Act of Union with Scotland one Great Seal 


for tho United Kingdom is used for the 
writo by whi^ Parliament is summoned, for 
foreign tmties, and for all public acts of 
state, while a seal in Scotland is used for 
private grants. The Act of Union with 
Ireland, however, made no express provision 
for establishing one Great Seal for the United 
Kingdom. By the Great Seal (Offices) Act 
of 1874, a number of offices connected with 
the Great Seal were abolished, Imving become 
obsolete. 

Cam];>bell, Lives of the Lord ChaneeUore ; see 

also for lists of Lord Chancellors and Lord 

Keepers, Haydn, Booh of Dignitiee. 

[L. C. S.] 

Seal, The Privy, is affixed to all letters- 
patent for the grant of charters, pardons, 
&c., before they come to the Great Seal, and to 
some things of minor importance which do 
not pass tho Great Seal at all. The office of 
Clerk or Keeper of the Privy Seal, now called 
Lord Privy Seal, is of Norman origin. By 
tho reign of Edward III. he had become ono 
of the chief officers of state and a member of 
the king’s council. Tho dignity was fre- 
quently (‘onfeiTed on an ecclesiastic; for 
instance, in the reign of Edward IV. John 
Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, united the offices 
of Keeper of the Privy Seal and President of 
tho Council. The keeper was a member of 
the Court of Star Chamber as organised by 
Henry VII. In the reign, of Henry VII L 
the Privy Seal was made the warrant of the 
legality of letters patent from the crown, and 
authorised the Lord Chancellor to affix the 
Great Seal. Letters patent formerly passed 
from the Signet Office to the Privy Seal 
Office in the form of Signpt Bills, and were 
then sealed and sent to the Lord Chancellor ; 
hut on the abolition of the Signet Office in 
1848, it was enacted that warrants under the 
royal sign-manual, prepared by the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General, setting forth 
tho tenor and effect of the letters-patont to 
be granted, addressed to the Lord Chancellor, 
and countersigned by one of the principal 
Secretaries of State, would be a sufficient 
authority for the Privy Seal being affixed. 
At the same time the appointments of Clerks 
of the Signet and Clerks of the Privy Seal/ 
were abolished. Tho T..ord Privy Seal is the 
fifth great officer of state, a Privy Councillor 
in virtue of his office, and takes precedence 
after the Lord President of the Council. The 
office of Lord Privy Seal of Scotland was 
established by James I. after his return from 
imprisonment in England. It was directly 
modelled on the parallel dignity in the 
English court. The seal had been previously 
kept by the Lord Chancellor. 

Haydn, Book of Dignities ; 11 and 12 Vict., 

0. 82. ^L. 0. S.]| 

Searoll Warrant* are issued by iustices 
of the peace to the officers to whom they are 
addressed, requiring them to search a house 



or other epecifled {dace for prepay suspected 
to have been stolen. The conditions of their 
issue are regulated by the Larceny Act .of 
1861 and the Paimbrokers* Act of 1872. 

SaatOlif John Colbohne, Loan (t. 1778, 
d. 1863), one of the mipst famous ^nerals 
of his distinguiidied himself in his first 
campaign in Holland (1799). In 1801 he 
was present at the battle of Maida, and served 
throughout the Peninsular War with gmt 
distinction. It is said that his handling of 
the 62nd Begiment at Waterloo contributed 
in no small degree to the English victory. 
In 1828 he was made Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ouiada, and Governor-General of the same 
province in 1837. He was also commander 
of the forces at the same time, and to his 
energetic action the easy suppression of the 
Canadian KebolUon of 1838 was mainly due. 
In the following year his services were re- 
warded by a peerage, and in 1860 Lord Seaton 
became a field-marshal. In 1843 he was 
made Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
IWes, an office which he held for six years. 

Sebsuptopol was a strongly fortified city 
in the ^mea, which the Emperor Nicholas 
made the head-quarters of the Bussian fleet. 
When the Cbrimean War broke out;its sie^e was 
resolved upon. When the southern side of 
it was evacuated by the Bussians, and the 
town was occupied by the allies, the Crimean 
War practically ended (Sept. 9, 1866). [Cju- 
MBAN War.] 

Seeker, Thomas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (6. 1693, d, 1768), was bom of Dissent- 
ing parents at Sibthoi^, in Nottinghamshire. 
Awidoning the^ Dissenting ministry for 
medicine, and ultimately persuaded by his 
school friend, Butler, to join the ministiy of 
the Establi^ed Church, he' entered Exeter 
College, Oxford, was ordained in 1723, and 
was made in 1735 Bishop of Bristol; was 
translated in 1737 to Oxfiurd, and in 1768 
made archbishop. He was an energetic and 
respectable archbishop. 

Forteus, Lift of Seeker prefixed to his TTorfcf . 

Seeretary of Stato^THB Office of, 

supposed to be first m6nt|pned in the rei^ 
^bf Henry III., when we find a eecretarim 
Hostfir iu existence, who carri^ out the duties 
whi^ had been previously fulfilled by the 
king^s clerk. There c^inued to be one 
prineipal secretary of stafe until towards the 
end of the , reign of He^y YIII., when (an 
were app<wted of equall powers (1639). Jh 
tlie same reign secretfines of state, who 
had .pievSously been mm clerks who pre- 
parea business for thelPrivy Council, but 
ware not admitted to ito dabates, became 
members of ^t body. jBir Hobert Cecil had 
the recognised title of fhir :Frincipal Secre- 
tary of State,'* and thf ofia|s of ascsetary 
attained its pireiM; 

^ Bcvolution the Chldd|l 'b<psa to displace 


the Fri^ Ooundi. On the unka with Scc^ 
land a Secfetaiy of State for Sootdi ^affidrs 
was created, among those who held :the office 
being the Earl of Jdar, but it eamired in 
1746. In 1768 a secretary was appo&ted lor 
American and Colonial affairs, which from 
1660 bad been managed by the Codiictl of 
Trade, but this ofike was abohshjed in 1782. 
In the same year an important change took 
lace. Hitherto the two secretaryships had 
een known as those of the northern and 
the soulbem depaitoent, of whidithe former, 
besides the superintendence of the foreign 
affairs of Northern Europe, was supposed to 
be concerned with those of Ireland. This 
dumsv anangement was now abolished, and 
their unties devolved upon Home and Foreign 
Secretaries. In 1794 a Secretary at War was 
appointed, and he received in addition the 
busineM of the colonies in 1^1, but the two 
functions of colonial and miUtfay administra- 
tion were finally semrated in 1854. The 
secretaryship for Inma was created in 1858 
on the abolition of the doable system of 
government. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land does not as a rule have a seat in the 
Cabinet, and is not reckoned as one of tho 
principal secretaries of state. His official 
title is the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant There are also Parliamentary 
under-secretaries, and permanent secretaries, 
who are the heads of the working staffs of the 
government departments. 

Security, The Bili. of (Scotland), was 
passed in 1703 by the Scottish Parliament 
during the agitation that preceded and neces- 
sitated the union of the two kingdoms. It pre- 
luded that Parliament should fix a successor 
to the Scottish crown on the death oC Anne 
from among the Protestant members of the 
royal family, provided that he should under 
no circums^ces be the same peraon as the 
successor to the English crown, unless full 
security was given for the religious and com- 
mercial independence of Scotland, and its 
equality in trade with England. Ibe royal 
assent was naturally refused to such a 
measure ; but this step proved so unpopular 
that Parliament had to be immediately dis- 
missed without hope of subsidy. 

Burtoii, Hiet. of Scotland and Reigif of Queen 
Anne, 

Sedgemoor, The Battle of (July 5, 
1686), was fought between the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and the royal troops under tho Earl of 
Feversham. After marching through the West 
country and faiUngto capture Bath, Monmouth 
determined to risk all in a genmlcngagement 
with the royal troopi, who were encamped on 
Sedgemoor, about thr^ miles south of Bridge- 
irater, while Monmouth was then in. Bridge* 
xmter. Sedgemoor is a swampy plai» cwmed 
by wide ditches called ** rhinos. '* In fr<mt 
ox Lord Feversham’s camp was one of these 
callod tlmBuasexJEUiino, It was Mpnnumth'e 
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tilientioa to attack royal army in its 
camp at night* His army was in motion 
W midnight, and his brought him to 
the brink at the “ pfime,” tronmig Fever- 
sham’s eneam^i^nt. This was too deep to be 
crossed. The insurgents halted in doubt, 
and by accident sh<%8 were fired across the 
^'i^ine,” and these roused Feverrfiam’s troops. 
MaMng a detour, they fell on Monmouth’s 
army. Jjord Grey and his horse were the first 
of me insurgents to give way. The peasants 
and miners of the West country, however, 
fought with more courage. But the flight of 
the cavalry, under Grey, had made the cause 
of Monmouth hopeless. The duke himself, 
at dawn, rode away towards Hampshire. 
Deserted by their leaders, the insurgents en- 
deavoured to fly; butfIColonel Kirko, at the 
head of his Tangier troops, followed them 
in close pursuit. A great and barbarous 
slaughter of the fugitives by the royal troops 
ensued. The battle, of course, put an imme- 
diate end to Monmouth’s rebellion. 

Macaulay, Hist, of Eng. ; Sobexts, Monmouth. 

Seditions Meetings Bill (1795) was 
provoked by the same state of popular ex- 
citement which caused the Treasonaolo Prac- 
tices Bill. The measure was introduced by 
Htt. It prohibited the meeting of more than 
fifty persons (except county and borough 
meetings duly called) for the consideratioii of 
petitions or addresses for reform in Church or 
State, or for the discussion of any grievance, 
without the sanction of a ma^trate. It 
vested large discretionary powera in the 
magistrates, both as .to sanctioning such 
meeting's and dispersing them. Pitt even 
propos^ to restrict the liberty of discussion 
by only permitting debating societies to meet 
in duly licensed rooms. The bill was pro- 
fessedly a measure of coercion, and was as 
such opposed by Fox and aU his party with 
even more than their wonted vigour. Only 
forty-two members followed him in opposing 
the iutroduction of the bill; and its last 
reading was carried by 266 to 61. 

May, Const, Hist. ; Massey, Hist, of Eng. 

8adley,SiR Charles (6. 1639,ef. 1701), was 
a witty but profligatt play-writer of the Re- 
storation penod ; he was the father of Catherine 
Sedley [Dorcuebter, Countess of], James 
ll.’s mistresE^ and took some part in politics 
as member for Romney. iTltimately he 
became a strong partisan of the Revolution, 
though his speech in 1690 against placemen 
showed that he retained his indep^dence 
under the new government. 

Seedamoar, The Battle of ^March 
6, 1799), was an English victory in the 
Mysore War against Tippoo Bultan. General 
Stuart, mth ’^e Bombay division -(^bl- 
LESLEY, Marquess of], imd ascended the 
Ghauts, find posted himself at Seedosseer. 
On the mommg of Maroh Tippoo was 
found to be approaching. Preparations were 


instantly made to receive him by General 
Hartley, second in ooinmaiid. Onthomoming: 
of the 6th the advanced bri^e was assailea 
vigorously by the Bultan’s entire force, 
and three battalions under the gallant. Colonel 
Montresor sustained the assault for sii: hours 
with such determination that Tippoo’scfiEicers 
could do nothing. General Stuart, who was 
ten miles in the rear, hastening up, found them 
exhausted and reduced to their last cartridge. 
In half an hour Tippoo’s army retreaied 
through the wood with a loss of 2,000 men. 

Wellesley Despatches; Mill, Hist, of Mia; 

Wilks, Mysore. 

Seetabnldee. The Battle of (Nov. 24, 
1817). The result of the intrigues of Appa 
Sahib with Bajee Rao was an attack on the< 
British Residency. This lay to the west of 
Nagpore, from which it was scpaiuted by a. 
small ridge running north and south, vmh 
two hills at the extremity called the Seeta- 
buldeo Hills. It was garrisoned by two bat- 
talions of Madras infantry, two companies of 
the Resident’s escort, three troops ox Bengal 
cavalry, and a detachment of iladras artillery 
with four six-pounders. The rajah had 18,000 
men and thirty- six guns. Tne guns were* 
brought to bear on the English position, and 
a vigorous assault, which was repelled with, 
great gallantry, was made all through the night 
to the next morning. At last the Nagpore troops. 
captured the lower hill, and the mglish am- 
munition was running short, when a gallant 
charge of the Bengal cavalry, under Captain 
Fitzgerald, resulted in capturing two gun»^ 
and cutting up the infantry. At this moment 
one of the enemy’s tumbrils exploded, and amid 
the confusion they broke and fled. The conflict, 
which had lasted eighteen hours, thus ter- 
minated in the triumph of the British. 

Segrave, Stephen {d, circa 1241), was a 
partisan of King John during his struggles, 
with the barons, and on Htmry III.’s acces- 
sion he allied himself with the party of Peter 
dos Roches. On the dismissal of Hubert de 
Burgh in 1232, the office of Justiciar was 
given to Segrave. His administration was. 
unsuccessful; ho failed to ingratiate himself 
with the king, and at the same time incurred 
the hatred of the barons and the people. He 
.fell in 1234, with his patron Des Roches, .and 
was called upon to give an accoimt dC his 
stewardship. Subsequently he made his peace 
with the king by the payment of a thousand 
marks, roturnod to court, and became one of 
the royal adrisers, but was not : reinstated in 
his office. Ho retired at the of his life 
to the abbey of Leicester, where ho died. 
Segrave was one of the fixst of the merely 
-legal Justiciars. Though so bad a politidRU,. 
he was a good lawyer. He marks the itmuu 

to the chief justices of later times. 

Foss, JiSd^M etf En^and. . 

Segili86f The Battle of (635), was 
fought at DalgcUie, near Dohkeld, between 
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dJie descendants of Nectan, the Pictish kin^, 
nrho had been driven from the throne m 
412, and Qamaid, son of Firth, king of the 
Piets, who, toother with Lo(^one, son of 
.Nectan, was kmed. 

Sdlbornef Boundbll Palubr, Eabl of 
1812, d, 1895), son of the Rev. William 
Palmer, of Mixbury, Oxfordshire, was edu- 
cated at Rugby and Winchester Schools, 
•and Trinity College, Oxford. He was 
•elected to a followship at Magdalen, and 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 

S . In 1847 he was first returned to 
ment for Plymouth as a Feelite. He 
represented Plymouth till 1852, when he 
was defeated; but regained his seat (1853), 
;and held it till 1867. In 1861 he was ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General in Lord Palmer- 
rston’s government, though he had not a seat 
in the House. He was then knighted, and 
shortly afterwards elected for Richmond, 
which he continued to represent till his eleva- 
tion to the peerage. In 1863 he became 
Attorney-General under Lord John Russell. 
In 1868 he was offered the Chancellorship, 
but refused, as he could not agree with the 
;administra4ion on the Irish Church question. 
He continued, however, to be an independent 
supporter of the government on most ques- 
tions, and represented it at Genova (1871). 
PGeneva Convention.] He was appointed 
Lord Chancellor on the retirement of Lord 
Hatherley, on which occasion he was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Selbome, retiring with 
the Liberal party in 1874. He again became 
Liberal Chancellor in 1880, but refused the 
-same office in the Home Rule Cabinet of 
1886. He was created an Earl in 1883. 

Selby, The Battle op (April 11, 1644), 
was fought during the Great Rebellion. Col. 
John Bellasis, the Governor of York, during 
'.the absence of the Marquis of Newcastle, w'ho 
was facing the Scots in Durham, occupied 
with 1,500 horse and 1,800 foot the town of 
i Selby, with the object of preventing the 
: junction of Sir Thomas Fairfax with the 
.Scots. He was attacked on April 11 by 
Fairfax, with rather superior forces, and his 
i ^ .^position stormed. Bellasis himself was taken 
^prisoner, and he lost his baggage, artillery, 
'andl 1,600 men. Clarendon Ba^: — ** This was 
the first action for which Sir Thomas Fairfax 
was taken notice of, who in a short time grew 
the supreme general under the Parliament.” 
Markham, Life cfFairfaxi 
Salde^JoHN (A 1584, «7« 1654), was edu-i 
rcated at Hart Hall, Oxfoid, and became a 
member of Clifford’s Inn in 1^02. After he had 
continued there a sedulous .student for some 
‘ time, he ^^did by help of a^strong body and 
wast memory, not only run ^brou|m the whole 
body of the law, butbecamo^iapre^gy in most 
-parts of learning ... so th^ in l|w yew his 
-name was wonobrfuUy adv^cec^^not only at 
.home, but in foreign countiies, he was 


usually styled ' the great dictator of learning 
of the i^glish na&n’” (Wood). In 1618 
he published a Eutory oj Tithes^ strongly 
Erastian in its tendency, and basing the claim 
of the cle:^v to them on the grant of the civil 
power. The book was suppressed by the 
Court of High Commission, and the author 
was obliged to make a public acki^ledgment 
of his error. Selden sat in the Parliaments 
of 1624, 1626, and 1628. He took part in 
the impeachment of the Duke of Bucking' 
ham, and had the 4th and 5th articles en* 
trusted to him (1626). He also helped U 
prepare the Petition of Right. In 1629 he 
was summoned before the Council for his riiare 
in the disturbances of the last day of that 
Parliament, and was imprisoned until 1633. 
Two years later he gpblished Ewre Clau9tmy 
asserting the English sovereignty of the seas, 
which Imd originally been writt^ in answer 
to the Mare Lihe^'um of Grotius. When the 
Long Parliament assembled Selden was 
chosen member for Oxford. He brought 
forward the bill for the abolition of Sbip- 
moncy, and other measures limiting the pre- 
rogative; but he opposed the biU for the 
attainder of Straffoxd, and the Root and 
Branch Bill. In 1643 he was appointed ono 
of the representatives of the House of 
Commons in tho Westminster Assembly, 
where he played a distinguished part, and 
two years later was seloctod as a member of 
tho Joint Commission to administer the 
Admiralty. He died on Nov. 30, 1664, 
leaving his library to his executors, who 
gave it to tho Bodleian labrary at Oxford. 

Wood, Aih.eiiim Oxonienees; Johnson, Life of 
Selden. [C. H. F.] 

8elf-den3ring Ordinance, The, was 
a measure proposed in the Long Parlia- 
ment on Dec. 9, 1644, by Mr. Zouch Tate, 
member for Northampton, The words of 
the resolution were “that no member of 
either House of Parliament shall during 
tho war enjoy or execute any office or 
command, military or civil, and that an 
ordinance be brought in to t^t effect.” An 
ordinance was brought in and passed the 
Commons on Doc. 19, the smaU majority 
of seven votes. After some discussion and 
hesitation tho Lords rejected it, giving as a 
reason that they did not know what shape 
the army would take. The Commons at once 
produced a scheme “for new modelling of 
the army ” [New Model], which passed the 
^O>mmons on Jan. 28, 1645, and the Lords on 
Feb. 16. A second Self-denying Ordinance 
was now introduced* which passed the Lords 
on April 3, 1646. It provided ^t all 
members of either House, who had since the 
beginning of the present Parliament l^n 
appointed to any offices, military or rivil, 
(mould vacate those offices within forty days. 
But it differed from the first ordinance in 
that it did not prevent members from takiug 
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oflice on any -lutiure ocoaaion. The name 
giTen to thia ordinance ia perhaps derived 
from a phrase used by Cromwell, who was 
one of its strongest supporters. ** 1 hope/’ ho 
said, have such English hearts and 
sealouB affections towards the general weal of 
our mother country, as no members of either 
house will scruple to dmy th^nmlvea^ and their 
own private interests, for the public good.” 


Carlyle, Cromwell; Hay, Long Parliament; 
WhitScMke, MmoHdU, 


SalgOYW^ Tub, were an ancient Britiidi 
tiibe occupying Annandale, Nithsdale, and 
Eskdale, in Dumfriesshire, with the east of 
Galloway. 


Selvaoh {d. 729), King of the Piets, son 
of Fearchan Fada, succeeded his brother 
Aincellach, whom he expelled, us head of 
the Cinol Loam ^98). In 701 he destroyed 
the rival tribe of Cinel Cathboth, and in 711 
defeated the Britons at Loch Arklet, in Stir- 
lingsLire. The following year we find him 
fighting against the Cinel Gabran in Kintyre, 
and in 717 again defeating the Strathclyde 
Britons. In 719 he was defeated in the naval 
battle of Ardanesbi. In 723 Selvach resigned 
the crown to his son Dung^ and entered a 
monastery, from which, however, he emerged 
in 727 to fight the battle of Boss Forichen on 
his son’s behalf. 


Sepoy Mutiniee. (i) 1764. Thoro is 
no instinct of obedience in native armies 
in India, and the British army of Sepoys 
was in its earlier days no exception to the 
nile. Having been instrumental in deposing 
two Nabobs of Bengal,, the Company’s Ben- 
gal Sepoys became inflated with a sense of 
their own importance, -and demanded a largo 
donation and increased pay. It was refused ; 
whereupon a whole battalion marched off to 
the enemy. Major Munro pursued them and 
brought them back. Twenty-four ring- 
leaders were selected, tried by court-martial, 
and condemned to be blown from guns. Four 
were executed in this way; whereupon the 
Sepoys announced that no more executions 
would be allowed. Munro loaded his guns 
with grape, placed his European soldiers in 
the*^ interv^s, and commanded the native 
battalions to ground arms, threatening to 
discharge the guns on them if a single man 
was seen to move. The Sepoys were awed by 
his resolution ; sixteen more were blown away ; 
the mutiny was quenched in their blood: 
and discipline was restored. [For second 
and third mutinies see articles Vellore 
Mutiny and Barrackporb Mutiny.] (4) The 
fourth mutiny broke out in 1844. Scinde be- 
came a British province, and the Sepoys thus 
lost the extra allowances which had been 
granted them while on active service in an 
enemy^s country. Tho weakness of the com- 
manders, who tried to induce the revolted 
Sepoys to return to their duty by promising 
axtra aUowances, only aggravated tlm mutiny. 


■fkp 


The men on arriving in Scinde coml^ained. 
that they had been allured there by fedse* 
pretences, which was indeed true. It was. 
determine to bring up regiments from 
Madras; and the Madras governor induced 
them to undertake the voyage by promising 
them extra pay. On their arrival they founa^ 
that the regulations of the Bengal army did 
not permit of this; and, thus disappointed 
of their expectations, they broke out into open 
mutiny on parade. The loaders were confined,, 
and a small advance of money was made. The 
Madras regiments were returned ; the mutinies 
were hushed up ; and Scinde was made over 
to Bombay to be garrisoned from thence. (5) 
The Punjaub was tho scene of tho fifth. As in. 
Scinde in 1844, the 13th and 22nd Nativ# 
Infantry broke into mutiny on the with- 
drawal of extra allowances when the Punjaub 
became a British province. The 4l8t at 
Delhi, after the order of reduction had been, 
read, refused to march, and only consented on 
threat of dismissal. At Wuzoerabad the 
Sepoys of tho 32nd hesitated to receive their* 
pay, but were brought to order by tho seizure 
and ironing of tho first four. The 66th at 
Govindgur mutinied, Feb. 1, 1860. One* 
Sepoy endeavoured to close the gate, but 
lieutenant Macdonald cut him down, and a. 
small squadron of cavalry under Colonel. 
Bradford restored order. (6) 1867. In this, 
year took place tho groat Indian Mutiny (q.v.)^ 


yu are the troops, natives of India,, 
in the English pay. ‘ At an early date the 
Compauy found out that the natives, properly 
disciplined according to European methods,, 
formed excellent soldiers, and largely usedl 
them as cheaper and more efficient tlian the- 
produce of the crimp-houses and ale-shops of 
London. By their arms, rather than by Euro- 
pean troops, India was conquered by the 
English ; but their religious caste prejudices^ 
and dislike of innovation, and somotimes the 
want of consideration shown to them, have^ 
produced mutinies, of which the chief are 
mentioned above. 


The importance of the native troops in Buglishi 
employ is clearly shown iu Seeley n Expansityk 
of England, 

Septennial Act, The (1716), which, 
increased the length of Parliament to seven 
-yearn, was passed, partly because the Trieimial 
Act of 1694 had not worked well in practice, 
but still more because tho very excited state 
of popular feeling in consequence of tho 
Jacobite revolt, made it unsafe for the 'Whig- 
ministry to run the risk of ,a ^hCral elec- 
tion. The right of a sitting Pai^meDt thu» 
to lengthen its own existence was violently 
contested at the time ; and, indeed, could imly 
be justified by the critical condition of the 
nation, and the bad state of the representa- 
tion, which made an appeal to the people 
almost a farce. Often violently attacked as. 
fixing to the life of Parliament a limit too 
long for popular freedom, the Septennial Act 


Ilit coaUiuied kw \xp< to Ilk ‘ 

altlUKog^ reoei^ uiiige W pnu^ 
tkally tedttced the kngUi of PsrlianMiit to a « 
ipaaLinroinof «ix yem, 

Sargjoailttjr '^as a peouUi^ tenure, the 
ieasence oi which was i ** peculiar service of 
apetiaal duty to the person of the lord/’ 


ffiieflfe were two sorts of sergeanty— (1) grand 
sergeanty (pfir maynum servitium), such as 
holding an estate on condition of acting as 
hotler or chamberlain at the royal coronation, 
a tenure analogous to knight service, but 
^teemed moriS honourable, and not, so far as 
tho form goes, abolished in 1660 ; and (2) 
petit sergeanty, which consisted in hold^ 
mnds of the king by the service of rendering 
some small implement of war, such as a bow or 
sword, and- which was very similar to free 
socage. 

fleaeiagaratam, The Sieges of. (i) Oh 
Feb. 6, 1762, theamyof Lord Ck>mwalli8, con- 
dsting of 22,000 men, forty our field-pieces, 
and’ forty-two siege gun^ and reinfor^ by 
Mohratta and Mogul contingents from Poonoh 
and. Hyderabad, reached an elevated ground 
commaxfiing a view of Seringapatam, the 
capital of Tippoo’s State of Mysore. Its 
deiisnicee were three lines protected by 300 
piaees of cannon, the earthwork being covered 
hy'a' bound hedge of thorny plants so as to be 
sJ^Iutely impenetrable. Tippoo’s force was 
dheampea on the northern side of the stream 
in a position admirably fortified. Lord Corn- 
wallis reconnoitred on the 6th, and that same 
night moved his army to tiie assault in throe 
main divisions. The centre moved straight 
into Tippoo’s camp; part forced its way 
through the river, and seised a village and 
the guns on the island; part attacked the 
redoubts within the camp; while the reserve, 
gathering up the other divisions, advanced 
under Lord Cornwallis, fighting its way 
through Tippoo’s army, across the river 
to the island. Thus in the morning the 
English had gained all the redoubts, and 
est^liihed themselves in the island, with a 
^ loss of 530 men ; Tippoo^ loss killed, wounded, 
Hi; nnd deserters being Cst^atcd at 20,000. 
'^jTippoo now began to treat insincerely. On 
jb'eo. 1 6 Gmaeral Aberm^mby and the Malabar 
unjy joined Lord Com^allii ; the operations 
nf' Ime siege were pushed with vigour, and 
fifty pieces of cannon were brought to bear 
loa the fortifilcatioHS. ^ppoo, alarmed, con- 
eentedj^ treat, and ^en sent his sons^to 
Lord as hoikgei^ After a' ffkh 

dilpute cessiof of^^Oborg, the treaty 

ol^teaoe wao rigned (17|2). (2) AprilO, 1709. 
‘Ikis took place during )^rd{W ellesWs cam- 
|mgn against Mysore. >^ The.advancea post of 
General Harris’s army ritabiljfiiod itself within 

southwest side of The 

works south of the rivi^^xl^gTadtudly taken, 
nnd kdteries eskUiripd and 


south banks, ani on an isMI in the Caftty 
cooufianding the weetem angle of the^lOch 
On May 3 . the hr^h was praotioaUn, 
The koops defined for the assault^ 4,376 W 
number, .took' tip their statipiis in the troiQhee 
next momiag, and GmiendrBaiid was selibted 
to lead tbmn* At one o'cloric ihe word was 
given, and, in spte of a desperate rsststanoe, 
within seven minutes the Britiah.enstgn^wns 
floating over the breach. The, column now 
wheels in two divisions, to %e Irit and right 
along the outer ramparts, exj^se<LtO atamg 
Are &om the inner circle. The righf column 
reached the east or Mysore gate, and stomnng 
the inner ramparts, directed a flanking Are on 
the defenders of the outer north rampart. A 
general stampede foll^Od, and in the flight 
Tippoo was slain. General Baird succee&d 
in securing the family of Tippoo, and pro- 
ceeded to search for the dead body of the 
Sultan^ of whose death he was informed. 
Thus m the space of a few hours fell the 
capital of Mysore, though garrisoned by 
20,000 troops, defended by 287 pieces of ord- 
nance, and provided with well-stored arsenals, 
and every munition of war. “On the 4th 
of May,’’ says Sir John Malcolm, “all our 
labours were crowned by the comiiletest 
victory that ever crowned the British annals 
in India. A State that had been the rival of 
the Company for nearly thiriy years was on 
that day wholly annihilated.” 

Wilks, Mysore; Mill, India; Cornwallif, 
DespatcJuts; Wellesley VespaUheB. 

Seringapatam, The The at y of (Mar. 8, 
1792), was concluded between the parties to 
the triple alliance of 1790 and Tippoo. Its 
stipulations were the cession of the old 
Mahratta provinces norih of the Tunga- 
buddra to the Peishwa; the cession to the 
Nizam of Tippoo’s provinces north of that 
river; the cession to the English of the districts 
of Malabar, Coorg, Dindigul, Baramahal, and 
Salem; and the restoration of the English 
prisoners. 

CovnmlUs Despatches; Wilks, Mysore. 

Session, The Court of, the highest civil 
judicial tribunal in Scotland, was instituted 
Dy statute of James V. in 1632. Its functions 
had previously been discharged by the Council 
and a committee of Parliament,^ Its original 
composition included fourteen judges, called 
Lords of Session, and a president. Besides 
this the crown could appoint three or four 
p^s as assessors. In 1808 the court was 
divided into two oourts with separate juris- 
diction, called the first and second divisions ; 
the former presid^ over by the Frerident, 
the latter by the Lord Justice Clerk. In 
1810 the junior judges were appointed to sit 
as Lords Ordinary in the Outte^ House. In 
1830 the numh^ of judges wet reduced 
to thirteen, and tiie quorum was also reduced. 
An app^ lies to the Hqiium of Lords. 





liOAD 1686), « tlie same ; (6) Tliiat ... no ^non botH out 
um me of th6 IcwlM-Of tte OathoUc party of the kingdoms of England, SootlancL and 

in Bootkmd agaiii6t tiao< toachiag of Knox. Ireland, or the dominions thereunto bmoag« 

Ee wAs a etannoh aapi^^ ing (though he be naturalised or made a 

whom he eateMained in his eastle in Had- denizen, except such as are bom of English 

dingtonshite itnmedlateljjr after Bamley's parents), shall bo capable to be of the jmvy 

murder, and promptly aided on her escape Codncil, or a memW of either House of 

from Loehleven Castie (1688)* Ij^liament, or to enjoy any ofiico or place of 

V trust, either civil or unitary, or to have any 

8athl61ll6ttt| 'Pus Act or, or, ^ its proper giants of lands . . . from the crown . . .; 

title is, the ** Act for the further limitation of (6) 'phat no person who has an office or place 

tfie crown and oetter securing the rights and of profit under the king, or receives a pension 

hberties of the subject,** was passed in the from tho crown, shall Ik) capable of serving 

year 1700. It was necessitated by the un- as a member of the House of Commons ; 

tiffiely death of (he young Duke of Gloucester, (7) That . . . judges’ commissions shall be 

sbh of the Princess Anno, in this year. made qmtndiu se bene gesaerint^ and their 

** Th»e was no questiol^’* says Hallam, “ that salaries established and ascertained ; but upon>^ 

the Princess Sophia was tho fittest object of tho address of both Houses of Parliament it 

the nation’s preference. She was indeed very may ho lawful to remove them ; (8) That no 

far removed from any hereditary title. pardon under tho Great Seal of England bo 

Besides the p]:etended Prince of Wales and ploadahle to an impeachment by the Oom- 

his. sister, whose legitimacy no one dis^ted, mens in Parliament. The first of theso pro- 

ther8 stood in her way the Duchess of Savoy, visions needs no comment. The second was 

daughter of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, frequently (^llod in question during the reign 

aftd several members of tho Paktino family. . . of George II., in regard to subsidiary treaties 

According to the tenor and intention of this for tho defence of Hanover. Certainly if a 

statute, eul prior ckims of inhoritance, save power at war with England chose to consider 

that of the issue of King William and the that Electorate as part of the king’s do- * 

Princess Anne, being set aside and annulled, minions it ought to be defended from attack, 

the Princess ^phia became the source of a The real remedy — tho separation of Hanover 

now royal line. The throne of England and from Engknd — was effected on the accession 

Ireland stands entailed upon the heirs of of Victoria. Tho third was repealed shortly 

her body, being Protestani 8 .... Itwasde- after the accession of George L, who fre- 

terminod to accompany this settlement with quontly abused it by his journeys to 

additional securities of tho subject’s liberty. Hanover. The next aiticles are extremely 

Eight articles were therefore inserted in the important. The fourth is a reactionary 

Act of Settlement, to take effect only from moasuro, being an attempt to suppress the. 

the commencement of the new limitation of growth of tho cabinet as distinct from the 

the house of Hanover.” These eight articles Privy Council, which became more fully 

were, however, an unreasonable vote of censure established in tho reign of William III, The 

of the Tory Parliament which passed the signature of the privy councillor was devised 

Aotj.on many of the Acts of tho reign of as a method of obviating tho irresponsibility 

William III. They are : (1) That whosoever of the cabinet minister. [Cabinet.] The 

shall hereafter come to tho possession of this article is also a protest agajinBt William’s 

crown shall join in communion with tho Partition Treaty [Spanish Succbbsion], which 

Church of England as by kw established ; was concluded by tho instrumentality of Port- 

(^) That in case the crown and imperial land and Somers, without his consulting 

mgnity of this realm shall hereafter come to even tho cabinet. It was repealed in 1706. 

any person not being a native of this king- The fifth article is a protest against Wil- i 
dom of England, this nation he not obliged liam’s partiality for Portland and i^emaile. 

to engage in any wfir for the defence of any It was too sweeping in its a|^li^tion, 

dominions or territories which do not belong although it had a beneficial effect in^ 

to the crowiypf Engknd, without the consent reign of George 1. It was afterwards dljbdi* 

of PariiameW; (3) That no person who shall fied, especially with regard to admMon 

hereafter come to the possession of the crown to Parliament, and was finally repealed bjr 7 

shall go out of the dominions of England. & 8 Viet., c. 66, Mr. Hutt’s KfitoaUsauoii 

Scotland, or Ireknd without the consent of Act. Tho next article nKlft short* 

Parliament ; (4) That from and after the time sighted measure. Had it comtttuod in force, 

that further limitation of this Act shall take the ministry would have been excluded 

effect, all matters and things rekting to the from Parliament : that is, there would have 

well-govqpoing of this kit^dom which are been a complete sedation between the 

properly cognisable in the Privy Council by v executive and legisktive. Hence the Com- 

the laws and customs of this realm shall be mons, who alone can grant supplied, would 

thinsacted there, and all resolutions taken either have roused the people to subvert 

thereupon rfiall be signed by such of the the monarchy, or they would have sunk 

IMvy Counoil as shall adviseimd <JdiijfeBt to to the condition of the Estatos-General of 


The evil of the, l^ussnoe of the 
Cfdvn Wae iwirtiaUy xemeiiied oy l^boe Bilk^ 
4ttt hiore^ efioctively by limiting the rpyal . 
levenue. The arti^ ,wae rexhied in 1705/ 
when» however, the following nrovisiona were 
ineerM : That any m^ber the Commons 
accepting an ofloe it thecrowa, except a higher 
commission in the army, diall vacate his seaj^ 
and a new writ shall be issued; secondly, 
that no person holding an office created since 
Oct. 25,^1705, shall be capable of election or re- 
election. Parliament excluded at the same time 
all such as held pensions during the pleasure 
of the crown ; and, to check the multitude of 
plaoemeb, enacted that the numbers of com- 
missioners appointed to execute any office 
, should not be increased. The efficacy of the 
seventh clause was increased by the exclusion 
of judges from Parliament. 

12 k 13* Will, III., c. 2; 8tatvi$$ Eem$ed, it 
03 j HaHam, Coutt Hint., o. xv. 

[L. C. S.] 

Sottleiliailti Thx Act of (1652), was the 
Cromwel^n measure for the Settlement of 
Ireland. The following were its chief pro- 
visions (1) A free pardon was granted to all 
whose Bstates did not exceed £10 in annual 
value. (2) All the land in Ulster, Munster, 
Leinster was declared confiscated. (3) The 
Irish proprietors in these three provinces 
were divided into three classes : (<i) All rebels 
before. Nov. 10th, 1642, all who sat in 
the Kilkenny Council before May, 1643, 
all the leaders mentioned by name, and all 
concerned in the massacre of 1641, to lose 
their lives and estates ; (5) All other persons, 
who fought, against the Parliament, to lose 
two-thirds of their estates; (c) All persons 
who had resided in Ireland between 1641 and 
1650, and who had not served with the Par- 
liamentary forces since 1649, to lose one-third 
of their estates. An Act of the Little Parlia- 
ment in 1663, however, declared that those pro- 
prietors who ^ere to get part of their estates 
restored to them, must acc^t equivalents in 
Connaught and Clare. (4) The greater part of 
Uio forfeited lands was then set apart in equal 
shares to satisfy the claims of the adventurers 
and of the Puritan soldiery, the counties of 
'^ublin,^rk, Kildare, tind Carlow being re- 
served rot the^future disposal of Parliament. 
The. soldiers were to be kept together in 
reghnents ; but the designs of the Protector 
in this dixoction were frustrated by the sol- 
diers themselves, who sold their lands to 
specttlatoS like Sir V* Petty, before the 
ailotmeiK Hr;;|iecky sjkys of the CromweiHan 
Settlement, ** It is the roundation of that deep 
and lasting aversion bi^een thb proprietary 
and the ^nants, which is the chief cause of 
the pditical and sociareMls of Ireland.” 

Frendargf^ Tht CrokwelHiiiifi Seftlenunti Carte, 

S#ttl6Sa#2lt»THskcT (14 & 15 Charles 
was passed la thAsocond sesaion of 


.CharJesll^silttlririiPS^^ 
stantifi^y bam on thn^Pe^ratloh of 1660^ 
It deebum tihat inbppent^lfiBh were to tegain 
their estat^sdSile the jCkomwiriUannnd other 
settlers also bad thrir land conflrsiiea to ;(heiii. 
It was founds that there was not enough l^d 
in Ireland to satisfy ^all. Everythmg de« 
p^ded on the construction of the. word 

innocent” by the Court of Claims, 
term innocent was not to include anyone 
who had been on the rebel side, or ev^ 
resided within their lines befdte the cessati^ 
nor anyone who had sided with Binuccini 
against Ormonde. Yet, despite this not very 
liberal construction, t^ much land was 
restored by that court to the natives, and it 
was found necessary iif 1666 to pass a second 
Act, the Act of Settldbent and Explanation. 

Fronde, SnglUh tn IrtUtnd ; Carte, Omonde / 

Statute** 

Settlenient and Snlanation, Thb 

Act of (17 & 18 Charles II. — 1666L became 
necessary, owing to the action of the Court 
of Claims and its construction of the Act 
of Settlement in favour of the natives. In 
accordance with the new Act, adventurers and 
soldiers were to content themselves with two- 
thirds of what belonged to them; Catholics 
were to make good their claims as innocent 
witfiin the year. All doub^l casos were to 
bo construed in fhvonr of Protestants, and 
some twenty persons were to be restored 
to their estates by special favour, and at 
once. The result of this Act, thus avowedly 
designed to protect the Protestant interest, and 
especially of the second clause, was to deprive 
3,000 Catholics of all their rights without a 
trial. The result of the Act, when carried 
out, was to leave but one-third instead of two- 
thirds of the good land in Ireland in Catholic 
hands. An attempt at inquiry into the work- 
ing of this Act in 1670 had to be given up in 
deference to the English Parliament. * 

Carte, Ormonde; Froude. English in Ireland: 

Lecky, Eiet, of the Eighteenth Century. 

Settlement of India, Thb Act foh 

THE (or, as it is more correctly called, “The 
Act for the bettor Govemmont of India ”), 
became law in 1858 after vigorous debates on 
Lord John BussoU^s resolutions, upon which 
it was based, and a strong protest from the 
directors of the East India Company. It 
provided that all the territorin previously 
. under the government of the Company were 
to be vested in the Queen, who was to govern 
through one of the principal secretanes of 
state, assisted by a council of fifteen, of whom 
seven were to be elected by the court of 
dircctoro and eight nominated by the crown. 
After a certain tinls the right of the directors 
to appoint members was to be traif^ferred to 
the secretary of state. The Governor-General 
received the neV title of Viceroy. <»The dyil 
service was mede competitive, the military 
forces were junalgaxnated with the royri 
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« 0 r?ioe, and th^navV atH>li^ad. It waar alsoi* 
provid^ that IndiaxiFrevanues ihould not ho 
applied towards defraying the cost of an 
extra-fi'ontier milit||jy expedition >with6ut the 
ooni^ant of Parliament. [Inpia.] 

Act 21 a 22 Viot, 0. 106. 

Beyen BiahopSy Thb, were Archbishop 
Baj^croft of Cantor onryj Bishops Ken of Bath 
and Wells, White of PetorboiHiiigh, Lloyd of 
St. Asaph^ Trelawney of Bristol, Lake of 
Chichester, > and Turner of Ely. They drew 
up at Lambbth a petition against James ll.’s 
requiring the clergy to read his Declaration 
of Indulgence during divine service in their 
churches (May, 1688h Ari'ostod and accused 
of publishing a seoitipus libel, they were 
tried before venal judges and a packed jury. 
But on Juno 30 they were acquitted in tho 
midst of ‘great popular rejoiciings. The very 
same day an invitation to invade England was 
sent to the Prince of Orange. It is romark- 
ahlo that the Seven Bishops were such strong 
Tories and High Churchmen, that the majority 
of them, including Bancroft and Ken, became 
Non-jurors. 

Hacaul^, Hist, of JSng.} Burnot, Hint, of 
hiB Oxon Time; Strioklond, Live» of the Seven 
Biahope. 

Seven Earlil, The, wore dignitaries of 
early medimval Scotland. Tho appearance of 
the term earl as a title, and of the Seven E/irls 
as representing various parts of tho country 
in tho council of the kingdom, begins with 
the reign of Alexander!. The same officials 
had, if Celts, been previously styled mormaers; 
if Norsemen, jarls. The appearance of tho 
Seven Earls is an important atop in the feuda- 
lisiition of Scotland, and in the Anglicisation 
of tlie northei-n districts. Under Alexander 
II. the Seven Earls appear as a recognised 
constitutional body, and then included tho 
Earls of Fife, Stratheame, Atholo, Angus, 
Menteith, Buchan, and Lothian, but the lists 
vary at different times. The Seven Ktirls 
claimed of Edward I. the right of constituting 
and appointing the king. But at least as 
early as this their functions were extended to 
the Estates, and the creation of additional 
earldoms put an end to the Seven Earls. 

Skene, Celtic ScptlAd, vol. iii. 

Seven Yews’ War, The (1766-- 1763), 
was caused fiv alarm entertained by the 
Continental powers of Europe at the aggres- 
sive designs of Frederick the Great, and by 
the desire of lllana Theresa to recover the 
province of Silesia from the King of Prussia. 
Austria was readily joined by Liouis XV. of 
France, the Czarina Elizabeth, and tho King 
of Poland, who was also Elector of Saxony ; 
while Frederick obtained promises of assistance 
from England — which was nervously afraid of 
isolation, and was already at war with fYance in 
the colonies— besides some money, and an army 
m Hanover. Throughout the Oontineatal war, 
Hist.— 86 


ho wever, the British troops played a secondary 
part. The first campaign was a great triumph 
for Frederick. Assuming the oftensive, he 
overran Saxony, defeiitod the Austrians, who 
were advancing to its relief at Lobositz, and 
compelled the Saxon army to suri’ender. In 
1757 tho attention of Frederick was at first 
confined to Bohemia, which he invaded ; h® 
invested tho Imperialists in Prague, until 
Marshal Daun defeated him decisively at 
Kolin in June, and compelled him to evacuate 
the country. Meanwhile, in Hanover, the 
English-Hanoverion army, under the Duke of 
Cumberland, was opposed to tho French under 
Marahal d’Esfcx’ees. After allowing the Ifrench 
to cross tho Weser, he was utterly, defeated at 
Hastenbeck (July 26), and compelled to 
capitulate under the Convention of Klostor- 
Seven. This arrangement, however, was 
repudiated by tho British government, and 
the defeated ai*my placed under Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, who drove back the French on 
that side. Aid(Ki by this timely diversion, 
Frederick succoodod in making head against 
tho coalition, tho Imperialists being routed at 
llossbach in November, and Silesia reoccupied 
after tho victory of Leuthen. The sudden 
withdrawal of the Russians from tho cam- 
paign, owing to the illness of the Czarina, 
sot the Prussians who had been employed 
against them free to chastise tho Swedes, who* 
had joined tho allies in this year. At the 
same time Clive in India had won tho groat 
victory of Plassey over tho French. Tho next 
campaign (1758) was one of considerable 
changes of fortime. Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
after defeating the French at Crefeld in 
June, retired l)efore Marshal Contades, 
only to advance again and drive the enemy 
behind the Rhine. On his side Frederick 
was driven out of Moravia, but won a bril- 
liant victory over tho Russians at Zomdoz’f ; 
and though defeated by Daun with loss, at 
llolkirchen, ho managed before the end of 
the year to free Saxony and Silesia from the 
enemy. Meanwhile tho English had taken 
Louisburg and Fort Duqiiosne in America, 
and made successful descents upon Cherbourg 
and St. Male. In 1750 the efforts of Frede-. 
rick were on the whole nnfortuna|||^ The^ 
battle of Kiincrsdorf, at first a viovWy, was- 
converted into a crnsliing defeat by/iho* 
approach of JVIarshal Loudon ; his geni^nal, 
Fink, 8urr(‘ndered in November, and at 
the end of the year Saxony a^d Lusatia 
were occupied by tho Austrian^!. ^ Fanlinand 
of Brunswick, however, thjp|^ nBitrated 
in an attempt to recover Ificankfort, won 
a great rictory at Minden on Aug. 1, over 
Contades and Broglie, and aided by the vie* 
torj^^ of his relative the hereditary Prince of* 
Brunswick, on the same day, succeeded in 
clearing Westphalia of the enemy. At the- 
same time the refiources of the l^TOnch were 
being weakened by the English sticcesses 
in the East and West, by &e capture of 
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i^uebeo in Soptemberi by the victories of 
Boscawen at Lagos, and of Hawke at Qui- 
beron, and by the successes of Coote in India, 
which terminated with the battle of Wande- 
wash. In 1760 the English subsidy alone 
enabl^ Frederick to resist his encircl^ug 
enemies. Berlin was occupied by the Rus- 
sians in October, and though by the brilliant 
victory of Liegnitz in August, Silesia had 
been partially recovered, they came up again 
in November, and the fearful battle of Torgau 
just saved Prussia from destruction. 
It was followed by the retirement of the allies 
on all sides. Soon after the death of George 
If. al} subsidies from England ceased, and so 
exhaifsted were both sides, that no operations 
of j)articular moment were undertaken. On 
the Rhine, Ferdinand of Brunswick and the 
French alternately advanced and retreated, and 
the Russians and Austrians were unable to 
crush Frederick’s remnant of an army, owing 
to the desolation of the country. A double 
:Berio8 of negotiations had alr(?ady begun, 
those between England and France, and those 
between Russia and Austria on the one side, 
and Prussia on the other. The former, in 
spite of 4jhe opposition of Pitt and the outbreak 
of the war with Spain, ripened into the 
' Treaty of Paris (q.v.) of 1 763 . The latter were 
broken off by Austria, and the war was re- 
sumed. The death of the Czarina Elizabeth, 
in Jan., 1762, however, totally changed the 
balance of affairs, and Maria Theresa, thus 
left alone, was compelled to conclude the 
Peace of Hubertsburg hi 1763, by which’ 
Frederick retained Silesia. The war, there- 
fore, had effected hut little change in Europe ; 
hut it had settled the question of the rivalry 
of England and France in America and India, 
decisively in favour of this country. , 

Carlyle. Frederick the Great ; Martin, hiet. of 
France ; Ameth, Maria Thereta ; Brackoubury, 
Fredenck the Great ; Leeky, MUt. of Eng . ; Stan- 
hope, Fiat, of Eng.; Seeley, TheEzpansim of Eng. 

SeverUBi I*. Septimios, Roman Emperor 
193 — 211, is famous in British history for 
his expedition to Britain in 208, his subdivi- 
L -sion of the island into two provinces, his 
^building the wall which goes by his name 
• vbotweqjgfct^^ Sol wav Firtn and the Tyne, 
followSg^he line of the tallum of Hadrian. 
^So(^ after he died at York (211). 

tSIeville, The Tiieaty OF (Nov. 9, 1729), 
i settled lor awhile the difficulties which had 
been rads^ In Europe by the intrigues of 
the hd Bipperda, i^P* 

position to il^ Quad^ple Alliance, xhe 

S uestion most difficult ^ arrange was that of 
lie cession of Gihralta|i This possession the 
ministry ?yere not uniwilliiig to surrender, 
provided an equivalent jfwas given, but feared 
opposition irom thei ha^n, which was 
violently agitated on|ihe itobject, owing to 
the publication of a Ifettet^bf Geoige I., in 
whi A it hod been vi|^el|,j?romisea. The 




^government therefore sent William Stanhope 
to Spain, who - succeed^ in cond^nding the 
treaty. He was aided by French mediation. 
It was a defensive alliance between Eng- 
land, Spain, and France, and subsequ^tly 
Holland. Spain jrevoked all tbe pririleges 
granted to Austrian subjects by the treaties 
of Vienna, re-established English trade in 
America on its former looting, and rt^tored 
all captures. The Assiento was confirmed to 
the South Sea Company, and arrangements 
were made for securing me succession of Panna 
and Tus^ny to the infant Doii Carlos, by 
substituting Spanish troops for the neutral 
forces, wliich since the preliminaries had been 
occupying those countries. Gibraltar was 
not mentioned in the treaty, and this silence 
was regarded as a renunciation of the claims 
of Spain. ** The Treaty of Seville,” says Mr. 
Lecky, “has been justly regarded as one of 
the great triumphs of French diplomacy. It 
closed the breach which had long divided the 
courts of France and of Spain, and, at the 
same time, it detached both ^England and 
S|min from the Emperor, and left him isolated 
in Europe. He resented it bitterly, protesting 
again.st the introduction of Spanish troops into 
Italy as a violation of the Quadruple Alliance, 
tliretttonod to resist it })y force, and delayed 
the execution of this port of the treaty during 
the whole of 1730.” 

StaiihoiJe, Hiet. of Eng., oh. xii. ; Coxo, Spanish 
Bourhone ; Koch and Scboell. Traitds de Faix, 

SeKburR, Queen of Wessex (673), suc- 
ceeded on the death of her husband Oonwealh, 
and reigned one year. She is reifiarkablo 
as affording the sole instance of a woman 
obtaining the crown in Anglo-Saxon times. 
William of Malmesbury says of her, “She 
ruled her subjects with moderation, and over- 
awed her enemies ; in short, she conducted all 
things in such a manner that no difference was 
discernible, except that of her sex.” [Queen.] 

Anglo-Saxon CUron . ; William of Malmesbury. 

SeycbelleSy The, are a group of islands 
in the Indian Ocean, which were formerly in 
the possession of the Poiiugucso and French. 
On the acquisition of Mauritius by the English 
in 1810, the Seychelles were made a depen- 
dency of that colony, together with the island 
of Rodriguez. 

SeymoUTi Sm Edward (£#635, d. 1708), 
a descendant in the elder line of the Lord 
Protector Somerset, was a strong Tory. Ho 
was made Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1673; he was subsequently created Pri\y 
Councillor and Treasurer of the Navy. Ho 
opposed the Exclusion Bill, but soon after 
the accession of J^es XI. S]^ke against tho 
abr^tion of the chartent of towns, and also 
against the maintenance of a standing army. 
<He joined tb^ Prince of Orang^ and ^as 
Iqft in command at Exeter. In the Con- 
vention he would have been chosen Speaker 
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had he not voted for a regency. However, 
lie took the oath of allegiance, and in 1692 
he was placed on the Treasury Commission, 
when he soon quarrelled* with his colleagues 
on ^i^stions of precedence, and in 1694 
was dismissed from office. In 1697, exasper- 
ated at not being appointed Speaker, he 
made a violent speech on the election of 
Littleton, and went beyond the bounds of 
moderation in his pei'secution of an officer 
named Kirke, who had slain his eldest son in 
n duel. In Queen Anne’s reign he was made 
Comptroller of the Palace. He was dismissed 
from office in 1704 for his opposition to the 
war with France. 

Macaulay, HUL Sng» ; Burnet, HUt, cif Hit 

Otvn lime. 

Seymour, Lady Janb (d. 1537), was the 
third wife of Henry VIII., and mother of 
Edward VI. Had been maid-of-honour to 
Anne Boloyn, whoni she supplanted in 1636. 

Seymour, of Sudeley, Thomas Lord 
(d. 1549), brother of Protector Somerset, was 
a man of great ambition, unprincipled in the 
attainment of his ends. Idado a peer and 
Ijord High Admiral of Englimd by his brother, 
he shortly afterwards married Catherine Parr, 
the queon dowager, and utilised his improved 
position to set the young king against his 
brother, of whoso power ho was envio\is. Ho 
nought allies even among the debasers of the 
•coinage and the pirates in the channel. Ho 
f onned a plot to carry off Edward, and to dnve 
his brother from the protectorship, but his 
plan was betrayed and Seymour was bribed to 
remain quiet. On the death of Catherine 
the admiral endeavoured without success to 
obtain the hand of the Princess Elizabeth, 
and formed fresh plans of violence against 
liis brother. At the end of 1548 Seymour’s 
proceedings boctimo so threatening that he 
was arrested and sent to the Tower, attainted 
of high treason, and executed, INIarch 27, 
1549. “He was,” says !Mr. Hallam, “a 
dangerous and unprincipled man; ho had 
coiirtod the favour of the young king by 
small presents of money, and appears beyond 
question to have entertained a hope of marry- 
ing the Princess Elizabeth, who had lived 
much in his house during his short union 
with the queen dowager. It was surmised 
that this lady had boon poisoned to make 
room for a itill nobler consort.” Latimer 
said of him that “the admiral was a man 
furthest from the fear of God that ever he 
knew or heard of in England.” 

Stowe, .Annuls ; Froude, Hist, of Eng. ; 

Hallam, Const. Hist. 

ShafbesbuxT. Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Earl of (5. 1621, d, 1683), was the son of 
Sir John Cooper and Anne, daughter of Sir 
Anthony Ashley. He was educated at Oxford, 
and in 1640 enter^ Parliament. At first he 
espoused the cause of the king, and on the 
outbreak of the Civil War he was placed in 
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command of Weymouth, but being superseded 
in this office he went over to the Parliament, 
by whom he was placed in command of the 
forces in Dorsetshire. He sat in the Barobones 
and the first Protectorate Parliaments, but 
subsequently had some quarrel with Cromwell^ 
and was excluded from the Parliament of 1656 , 
He was a member of Kichard Cromwell’s 
Parliament, and on the restoration of the 
Long Parliament ho was made one of the 
Council of State. He was one of the deputa- 
tion sent over to the Hogue to invite Charles 
II. to return, and was elected to the Conven- 
tion I’arliament. In 1660 lie was made 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer, and in tho next 
year was created Lord Ashley. In 1667 tho 
Cabal ministry, of which ho was a promi- 
nent member, was formed, and in 1672 ho 
was made Earl of Shaftesbury and Loixi 
Chancellor. All the wrong-doings of tho 
Cabal ministry have been atti ibiilcd to him, 
but it is now clearly proved that ho had no 
share in advising tho closing of the Exchequer, 
while in foreign policy his wdsh seems to 
have been to preserve the Triple Alliance. 
Tho last lay lord chancellor, as a judge, atoned 
for want of knowledge of law by great impar- 
tiality and acumen. The iiassing of tho Test 
Act occasioni'd tho downfall of the Cabal ad- 
ministration in 1673, and Shaftesbury at once 
joined tho opposition and commenced in- 
trigues with Monmouth. In 1677 ho brought 
himself into collision with tho crown on the 
question of tho prorogation of Parliament, 
He was in consequence sent to tho Tower, 
and remained there for twelve months. The 
year 1678 is memorable for the pretended 
Popish Plot, of which Shaftesbury has boon 
accused of being tho inventor, and whether 
this bo so or no, lie was certainly one of tho 
chief siqiportcTS of tho violent attack upon 
tlie Catholics, and especially upon tlie Duke 
of York. In 1679 he was made President of 
the Council, devised by Temple for carrying 
on tho government, but only hold office for 
six months, his strong support of the Ex- 
clusion Bill rcndiTing him objectionable to 
tho king. It was during this brief tenure 
of office that he got the Habeas Coi^pus Act^w 
(q.v.) passed, which was generally known at f 
the time as Loid Shaftesbury’s Act. iSln 1666 
ho made an attempt to impeach the DuIi^b of 
York as a Popish recusant, but he wrasl^lod 
by the judges suddenly dismissing the. grand 
jury. Jn 1681 ho attended tho Oxford Parlia- 
ment with a kirgo body of follo^p^^ many of 
whom worn armed; and t^;-^olq|^ce| to- 
gether witli the palpable disseminated 
by Oates and other informs^ did much to 
destroy his influence, and Charles committed 
him to the Tower. He was indicted for high 
^ treason, but the grand jury ignored the 
and ho was released. He npw plotted with 
Sydney. Kussell^ and others effect a change 
of government ; but the oonapiraoy being die-' 
covered, he fled to Holland in Noxember. 
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1682, wher6 he died two monthe niter. Sliaftee- 
bary if toe Achitopbel of Drydeu's satire, 
where he is thus desoribed — 

** For oloM dS8igns and crooked counaels fit^ 
Sagactoua, bold, and turbulent of wit ; 

Beatlstia, uiiflXM in principlea and place, 
lu twwer displeased, Impatient of disgrace.** 
Christie, Life of Shafteefniry ; Banks, Hist. «(f 
Bug,; Macaulay, HUt. of Eng. [F. S. P.] 

Shaftesbury, A. Asmlby-Coopbe, 7th 
Eahl of (b. 1803, d. 1885). was a direct 
descendant of the 1st Earl. Entered Parlia- 
ment in 1826, and devoted his life to the 
amelioration of the life of the lower classes, 
and several times carried through Bills lor 
their relief. [Factory Legislation.] 

Shah Sof^ah was the brother of Zcinaun 
Shah, King oi Cahul, w'hom he succeeded in 
1802. In 1808 Mr. Elphinatono was sent by 
Lord Minto to negotiate a treaty of defence 
with Shah Soojah. During the negotiations 
an expedition which he had sent to recover 
Cashmere was defeated, and his brother Mah- 
mood took advantage of this to seize Oabul 
and Candahar, and thraaton Peshawur, Shah 
Soojah^ oipital. Shah Soojah thereupon 
solicited help from the English. In 1810, 
however, he was totally defeated by his rival, 
and fled across the Indus. After remaining 
some time in captivity in Cashmere, ho sought 
refuge with Runjoot Singh, who subjected him 
to cruelties in order to obtain the Koh-i-noor 
from him. Ho succeodod at length in escaping 
in disguise to Loodiana, where the British go- 
vernment allowed him a pension of 50,000 
rupees a year. In 1833 he was encouraged by 
the treachery of Dost Mahomed^s brothers to 
make an effort to recover his thi’one. Ho in vain 
asked help of the English. He thereupon con- 
cluded a treaty with Runjeet Singh, guarantee- 
ing him all his conquests beyond the Indus on 
condition of his support. Ho marched success- 
fully through Scindo to Candahar, whore he was 
attacked and utterly beaten by Dost Mahomed. 
In July, 1834, he nod to Beloochistan, and in 
March, 1835, ho returned to lioodiana. In 
gt 1838, on the failure of the mission to Cabul, 
triple alliance was concluded between the 
V 'English, Runjeet, and Shilh Soojah, for the 
^^ition of Dost Mahomed, and the ro-es- 
toSl^hment of tho Shah, on the condition that 
the possessions of Runjeet across the Indus 
wore goaninteed. The Shah, however, had 
no destre^ tp, be carried" into Cabul by British 
bayon^. he waijfted was British gold. 
'Theref^ hik did hot contemplate •rlEhe 
Aigham expedli^xi (q.^)* On April 25, 1839, 
he entered Cabul unogpos^. In 1840 he os- 
tabHdhed the order of the Dooranee empire 
to decorate his Eng^sh fupporters with. 
Paring h& residencejlai *%hul he insisted 
that the -Bole Hissar, nie cHjhdel, in which he 
bad placed his zeiuKna,Mhoii|d not be profaned 
byEng^ t^ps, thi^ it was left de- 
leooelm He was pior^bly unpopular, 


owing to the oessionB to Buhjeet Singh, and 
was merely supported by Briti^ b^onets.. 
In 1842 the l^t survivor oi the English 
garrison at Cabal reached Jellakbad. Shah 
Soojah still remained ostensibly head of the* 
Afghan government, continuing to occupy the> 
Bam Hissar. He endeavoured to keep friendly 
both with tho English by professing unaltered 
attachment, and with the chiefs by professing* 
devotion to the national cause. The latter 
distrusted him, and desired him to prove his 
sincerity by heading the army destined to 
expel General Sale from JelloUabad. On 
April 5, 1842, after an oath of safe-conduct 
from Zemaun Khan, he descended from the-, 
citadel decked out in all tho insignia of royalty,, 
and was shot dead by a body of matchlock 
men whom Zenmun Khan’s son had placed in 
ambush without his father’s knowledge. 

Kaye, Afghan War ; Abbott, Afghan War. 

Shannon, Henry Boyle, Earl of, was- 
for twenty-five years Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons (from 1733 to 1756). 
He was the chief loader of the Irish, 
patriot party, and practically commanded a. 
majority in the House. He at first took the 
load against the government in tho inquiry 
into the pension Ust, but was bought off by 
being elevated to the peerage, and by tho 
grant of a pension of £2,000 per year. He 
died in 1764, and was succeeded by his son 
Richard as second earl. 

Shannon, Richard Boyle, 2nd Earl,. 
married the daughter of Speaker Ponsonby, 
and in close union with him endeavoured to* 
control the Castle. In 1770 ho lost his office 
at the head of tho ordnance department, but 
in 1772 the Castle again made terms with him. 
Ho was enormously rich and an excellent 
landlord. Ho died in 1807. The Earls of 
Shannon, together with tho Ponsonbys, Beres- 
fords, and the Duke of Leinster, were tho- 
real rulers of the Irish Parliament during the 
greater part of George III.’s reign. 

Sharingfton, Sxr William, was master 
of the Mint at Bristol, and one of the party of 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley (q.v.), for whose 
service he coined £10,000 of base money. 
He was arrested in Feb., 1549, and attainted 
tho same time as Seymour, though he subse- 
quently obtained a pardon. 

Sharp, Jack {d. 1431), was the real or 
assumed name of a Lollard leader who, in 
1431, foiTiied a plot which had for its osten- 
sible object the msendowment of the Church. 
He was captured and put to death at Oxford. 

Sharp* J AMES, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
k(5. 1613, S. 1679), 4a8 the agent of the Resolu- 
tioners to Cromwell in 1656, and was one 
of the leading Presbyterian mipisters in Scot- 
land. He wael in favour of the restoration of 
ChEurles II., who appointed him in 1660 one of 
^ royal ohaplam tfi |66I he was sent to> 





Xondon by the PMbyterians to beg for the 
‘eBtablishmeat of Presbyterianism in Scotland^ 
but he was bribed to betray his cause, and 
retumod to Scotland as Airahhishop of St | 
Andrews, with the fall determination to do | 
^ery thing in his power to further episco^cy . 
Ho was one of the chief persecutors of the 
^Covenanters, and in 1668 he was shot at, but 
escaped without injm'y. His oppressions and 
cruelties were so great that in 1679 he was 
murdered, by a b^d of Covenanters under 
Hackston of Bathillet on Magus Muir, near 
4St. Andrews. 

Burton, HUt , of Scotland . 

Sharpe,^ Samuel, was one of the leaders 
and chief instigators of the slaves in the 
Jamaican rebellion of 1831 — 32. [Jamaica.] 
It was owing to his ability that the rebels 
*were enabled to gain the few tempomrj’’ suc- 
cesses they did. He was executed at the close 
^f the insurrection. 

Bhaw, I^ALPH or John, Dr., was brother 
to Sir Edmund Shaw, Loid Mayor in 1483. 
He had high repute for learning and sagacity, 
and was employed by Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, to preach a sermon at Paul’s 
Cross, to advocate the latter’s claim to the 
crown. Accordingly, on June 22, 1483, he 
preached from the fourth chapter of the 
Hook of Wisdom, in which he impugned the 
validity of Edward IV. ’s marriage with 
Elizabeth Woodville, on the ground of a 
precontract with Lady Elizabeth Butler, 
daughter of the Earl oi Shrewsbury. From 
this he adduced the inference that Edward V. 
und his brother were. illegitimate, and there- 
fore, as Clarence’s family were attainted and 
incapable of succeeding, Richard was the 
rightful sovereign. 

SliaYtoili Nicholas, Bishop of Salisbury 
1535 — 1539, was for some time associated 
with Latimer, Bishop of Worcester, in a 
determined opposition to the merciless statute 
of the Six Articles (q.v.). On his resignation 
of his see rather than subscribe to the articles, 
Shaxton was thrown into prison as an ob- 
stinate sacramentarian heretic ; he subse- 
<quently, however, found it advisable to 
conform to the new^opinions, and signalised 
his conversion by preaching at the burning of 
several more determined heretics than he had 
proved to he, his most notable appearance in 
this way being at the burning of Anne Askew, 
along with whom he had been arraigned for 
heicsy. He put away his wife, returned to 
celibacy, and apparently was sine re in his 
recantation. He accepted a pension from the 
<Crown» and died in 1556. 

Sheffield, Edmund, 1st Lord ( d . 1649)7 
was second in command to the Marquis of 
l^orthampton when he was engaged in sup- 
pressing the Norfolk rebellion of 1549: he 
^as killed by tbe insorgents whilst attempting 


to hold Norwich against them. Lord ShefSeld 
was created a peer by Edward VI. (1647). 

Sheffield, Edmund, Loud {d, 1646), one 
of the commanders of the English fleet which 
defeated the Spanish Armada, was knighted 
for his services, and subsequeiitly became 
Governor of Brille in the Low Countries. He 
was created Earl of Mulgiuvo by James I* 

Sheffield was the seat of a castle which 
was built probably by the family of De Love- 
lot during the twelfth century, and which 
passed from the Furnivals and Talbots into the 
possession of the Earl of Arundel at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. The castle 
was burnt by John d’Eyvillo during the Barons* 
War (1266). It served as the prison of Mary 
Queen of Scots from November, 1570, to Sep- 
tember, 1684. It was occupied for the Parlia- 
ment at the beginning of the Civil War, but 
abandoned in 1643, and held for the king by 
Sir William Saville. In August, 1644, it was 
captured by Major-General Crawford, and in 
1646 demolished by order of Pai'liament. The 
town was famous for its cutlery as early as 
the fifteenth century, and its Cutlers’ Com- 
pany was incorporated by Act of Parliament 
in 1624. In 1685 its population was estimated 
to be about 4,000, in 1760 it bad increased to 
something between 20,000 and 30,000, and in 
1901 to 380,717. By the Reform Bill of 1832 
it was enfranchised', while in 1843 it became 
a municipal borough. It was the scene of 
some serious trades-union outrages in 1867. 
[Sheffield Outrages.] In 1893 it was 
raised to the dignity of a city. 

Sheffield Outrages. In 1867 a Com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the 
trade-union (q.v.) outrages, ana the organisa- 
tion and rules of these societies. Sheffield had 
long been conspicuous as a centre of trade- 
union tyranny of the worst kind. When a 
workman had made himself obnoxious to the 
leaders of a local trade union, some sudden 
misfortune was sure to befall him. His house 
was set on fire; gunpowder was exploded 
under his windows ; an infernal machine was , 
flung into his bedroom at night. The man 
himself, supposing him to have escaped with? 
his life, felt convinced that in the attempt tP 
destroy him he saw the hand of the unipi^ ; 
his neighbours were of his opinion ; bu|f^illiit 
of evidence, and fear of the consequent, 
made it imj)Ossible to punisli or oven And out 
the offenders. The secretaries ^pl: the trade 
unionK indignantly denied all thS^fitatements, 
allcg(;d the hcneficial natnm^'their societies, 
and demanded an inquii^lUto their rules 
and organisation. Ultimately the demand 
granted. Three examiners were sent 
down, with Mr. Overend, Q,C., at their head. 

A searching inquiry, and the offer of a free 
pardon to any nne, even the actual offenders, 
who would reveal full particulars of the 
crimes, elicited full evidence that*« 4 no 8 t of 
these outrages were perpetrated at the com- 



mund of some nnioot of the unions that of the 
•aw^^inders deserving the most infamous 
notoriety. It was remarkable that the secre- 
tary of this union, a person named Broad- 
head, had most indignantly protested the 
innocence of his union/ while it was proved 
by the evidence of a man named Hallam that 
the murder of Linley, an obnoxious workman, 
was done by Broadhead’s especial instructions. 
The crimes were in most cases regularly 
ordered by the unions and committed by 
their paid agents; but only twelve small 
unions were implicated out of some sixty 
existing in Sheffield, and one at Manchester 
^he Brickmakers’) had acted similarly. 
Broadheud at last came before the examiners 
himself, and explained the jrhole system of 
viilany of which he had been the mainspring. 

Ann. Reg. : Hansard, Parliamentary Reports ; 
Macarthy, aist, of Our Own Time ; Howell, 
Con/liot of Capital and Labour ; Times^ 1867, 

Shelburne, Lord. [Lansdownb.] 

Sheldon, Gilrebt {b, 1598, d. 1677), was 
a native of Staffordshire, and became Warden 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford, in 1635. He 
was onMof the royal commissioners at the 
Treaty of Uxbridge, apdin 1047 was deprived 
of his wardenship. On the Bestoration he 
was made Bishop of London, and on the death 
of Juxon in 1663 was advanced to the Arch- 
bi^opric of Canterbury. Ho was a strong 
High Churchman, and ‘rigorous in carrying 
out the Act of Uniformity, a patron of learn- 
ing, ana the builder of the theatre of the 
University of Oxford. 

Hook, JAflies of the ArcKhUihops of Canierhury, 


Shnm AH was the son of Dost Mahomed, 
Ameer of Afghanistan, On Dost Mahomed’s 
death (1863) a series of struggles ensued 
for the succession between Shere Ali and 
his brothers, Afzool and Azim. In one 
of these Shere Ali was deposed, and Afzool 
IChan became ruler. He aid not live long 
afterwards, and his son, Abdool Rahman, 
waived his claim in favour of his uncle, 

t Khan, who had been for some time a 
ve in English territ|Ory. Ultimately, 
?er, Shere Ali regained his throne, and 
iposing faction waip overcome. In 1870 
Ali visited India, atti met the Viceroy, 
Littft'iMayo, at Umhafla, where the latter’s 
genmuB conduct went a long way to ensure 
friendly relations with the Ameer. In 1876, 
however^ bMn a wriea of events which pro- 
duced the Al^an mission of Sir Lewis PeUy, 
and graduallr Ud up to the second Ai^n 
War(q.y,). | 

Slim SiBfrb« onc^of tl^ most influential 
chiefs of the rtnjab, 

• m .a. a « x tO, 


of Moofraj, Sept 



mined the insurrection 
184^ Ws was followed 
as the second 
. ailBamfiagur and 
thd^bad generalship 
^ was beaten at 


Chillianwalla, but the defeat was a practical 
victory, so much did it elevate the character 
of the Sikhs for wowess. The rout at 
Guzerat, however, destroyed ^ his hopes,, 
and ho surrendered to the English, March 12, 
1849. [Sikhs.] 

Sbera Siusrh. was the reputed son of Run- 
jeet Singh, on whoso death, 1839, followed by 
that of his son, Khurruk Singh, and grandson, 
Nao Nihal Singh, in 1840, Shero Singh be- 
came regent of the Punjab in coin unction 
with Chand Kowur, the widow of Khurruk 
Singh. In 1841 Shero Singh, with the help- 
of the army, attained supremo povrer. In 
1843, during the anarchy which followed, ho 
was assassinated by a discontented chief.. 
[Sikhs.] 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley {b. 1751, 
d. 1816), was bom in Dublin. His parents 
having come over to England, the boy was sent 
to Harrow. After leaving school he spent 
several years in idleness, till, stimulated by 
the straits to which a runaway match had re- 
duced him, ho applied himself vigorously to tho 
composition of plays, the result being the pro- 
duction of three of the best comedies in our 
language. But in 1780, having reached the- 
height of his ambition in tho region of tho- 
drama, he aspired to politics, and was elected 
member for Stafford, ilis first attempt in the* 
House was a failure, but on the subject of the- 
employment of tho military in civil distur- 
bances Sheridan gave some si^ps of his great 
oratorical powers. His abilities were so far 
recognised by tho Whig party that on North’® 
fall he was appointed one of the under- 
secretaries in Rockingham’s ministry, and 
was subsequently Secretary the Treasury 
in tho Coalition. On Pitt coming into power 
vSheridan went into opposition, and very soon 
rose to the first eminence as a debater and 
speaker. But the occasion of his greatest 
oratorical triumph took place in 1787, when 
lie presented his charge “relative to the 
Begum Princesses of Oude ” against Warren 
Hastings. Even Pitt allowed his speech to- 
have “ surpassed all the eloquence of ancipt 
and modern times.” In tho rupture which 
occurred between Fox and Burke on the 
subject of the French' Revolution, Sheridan 
adhered to his earlier friend, Fox, and himself 
incurred tho hostility of Burke. In 1794, a® 
conductor of tho impeachment of Hastings, 
ho made his reply on the Begum charge, and 
again astonished his hearers by a marvel- 
lous display of tho most brilliant eloquence, 
sustained before the Lords through four 
whole days. When Fox retired from Parli^ 
montary life, canning off several of hi® 
^I’^evoted followers, Bheridan still maintained 
his post in the opposition, and, perhaps, never 
spoke with more vigour and power than m 
the debates on the Iridi rebellioif and th® 
Union. In 180*4 he was appointed by hi® 
boon the F^oo Regent, to b® 
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xecoivor of the Duchy of Cornwall. When 
on Pitt*8 death Fox and Lord Grenville 
formed a f^ovemment, Sheridan was rewarded 
for . his long fidelity to his party by the 
treasurership of the navy, a lucrative but 
subordinate post. On Fox’s death Sheridan 
succeeded him in the representation of West- 
minster, but was next year driven to . a loss 
conspicuous constituency. On the passing of 
the Regency Bill he was admitted to extra- 
ordinary intimacy and confidence by tho 
regent, and his own party goom to have been 
not without suspicions as to integrity. In 
tho next year ho unfortunately confirmed 
thoir fears bv acting in an indofensiblo 
manner towards the chiefs of tliat party when 
negotiations were proceeding with thorn after 
tho death of Perceval. Always a very bad 
manager of his own afiairs, an exponsivo 
election in 181*2 brought thorn into hopeless 
confusion. Tho last four years of his life 
were spent in miserable attempts to evado 
the imrsuits of his creditors. Ho died on the 
7th of July, 1816. The charge of being 
a mere political adventurer, which has boon 
brought agriinst Sheridan, is sutticiontly re- 
futed by the consistent fidelity which he 
display^ towards his party, more than once 
from a mere sense of honour towards it re- 
fusing to accept a place under others. This 
was especially tho case in 1804, when he was 
offered a place by Addington, with whom lie 
agree<i in his general policy, but would not 
accept it on scrupulous gi-ounds of obligation 
to stand by the Whigs. As a statesman he . 
has no claim to permanent fame, but his name 
will live in history as one of tho most brilliant 
of a group of prators whom tho world has 
never seen surpassed at any one period. 

Moore, Life of Sheridan ; Buesell, Life of Fo e ; 

Pellew, Life of Lord Sidmouth; Lord Holland, 

Memoirs of the Whig Party; Hansard, Debates; 

Sheridan, Speeches. 

Sheriff. This officer, the scir-gerefa^ or 
shiro-reeve, appears before the Conquest as 
nominated by tho crown, though in very 
early times he may have been chosen by tho 
people in the folkmoot. He acted as the king’s 
steward, collecting and administering tho royal 
dues in his shire, and presiding over the shire- 
moot, or assembly of freeholders, which mot 
twice a year to transact fiscal and judicial 
business. By the Normans the sheriff was 
identified with the viscount {vicecomes)^ and 
the shire was called a county. In order to 
counteract feudal tendencies, the Norman 
kings increased the power of tho sheriffs, 
sometimes giving the sheriffdom of several 
counties to one man, or granting the office as 
an inheritance. Under their ride the sheriff 
was the representative of the crown in judiciii^N, 
fiscal, and military affairs. Besides presidii^’ 
in the county court, he, or his substitute, held 
a court in each hundred twice a year for 
view of frank-idedge, called the sheriff’s toum j 
axbd leet. He coUectod the king's dues from | 


his shire, and twice in each year, at Easter 
and at Michaelmas, aocountea at tho exche- 
quer for the ferm or rent at which he farmed 
the ancient profits of the county from tho 
crown, and for tho sums arising from taxation, 
feudal rights, jurisdiction, and tho sale of 
offices. In his military capacity ha led tho 
posse comitatttSf and tho lessor tenants of the 
crown. The vast power exorcised by men 
holding tho sheriffdom of several counties 
was injurious to tho interests both of the 
crown and of the poople, and when, as was 
sometimes the case, the king’s justices, to 
whom the sheriffs had to render their accounts, 
were themselves made sheriffs, they hud 
ample opportunities for fraud. The adminis- 
trative vigour of Henry II. was displayed by 
tho Inquest of Sheriffs (q.v.), a strict scrutiny 
into tho conduct of these officers, made by his 
orders in 1170. After this inquest aU tho 
sheriffs in England were removed from their 
offices, though several of them were after- 
wards restored. By this time most of tho 
hereditary sheriffdoms had been done away, 
and the office of sheriff was hold over one or 
two counties by local magnates. In place of 
those sheriffs who were not restored Henry 
appointed men whom ho could trust. Even 
after this date hereditary sheriffdoms were 
occasionally granted by tho crown. Robert of 
Vieuxpont, for example, was made hereditary 
sheriff of Westmorland by John, and hia 
descendants continued to hold tho office until 
the death of tho Earl of Thanet without issuo 
in 1841), when hereditary sheriffdoms were 
abolished by sttituto, 13 & 14 Viet., c. 30, 
By a charter of Henry I. the citizens of 
London obtained tho privilege of electing 
their own sheriff, and other boroughs gained 
by fine or charter the right to collect their 
own firm without the sheriff’s interference. 

Tho importance of the sheriff’s office was. 
curtailed during the administration of Hubert 
Walter, for in 1194 sheriffs were forbidden 
to act as justices in their own shires, and the 
office of coroners to hold pleas of the crown 
was instituted. A further step in tho same 
direction was taken by art. 24 of 
Chaita, which forbade sheriffs to hold pleas ' 
the crown. By the provisions made at Oxfbrd 
in 1258 sheriffdoms were to be subject to an 
audit, and were to be held for one ye^ liMy, 
An attempt was made the next to- 

gain a share in tho election of these Officera 
for tho freeholders. This privil^O was ^nted 
by Edward in 1300, where th^ffice was not 
of fee or hereditary, but withdrawn in 
the next reign. The linujjp^n of the tenure 
of office to one year, enimed by statutes of 
Edward HI. and Richard It., made the right 
of appointment a matter of small consequence. 
Tho nomination was made in the Exenequer 
on tho morrow of All ISouls’ Day, changed by 
24 Geo. II., c. 48, to tho morrow of St. 
Martin’s. Complaints having be^.,niade of 
the high rent at which the stem let tho 



]iiindx6d«, they were ordered by 4 Ed. III., 
c. 16, to adhere to the ancient fenm, and 
their power in this respect was abolished by 
23 Hen. Yl., c. 9. remains of their 

criminal jurisdiction were swept away by 
1 Ed. Iv., c. 16. Their military functions 
were taken away by the institution of lords 
lieutenant in the reign of Mary, and some 
acts of extortion were met by 29 Eliz., c. 4, 
limiting the amount they might take on levy- 
ing an execution. A person assigned for 
sheriff must by 13 & 14 Car. II., c. 21, have 
sufficient lands within the county to answer 
to the king and the people. In his judicial 
capacity the sheriff still holds a county court 
for the election of members of Parliament, 
and for a few other purposes. As keeper of 
the king’s peace, he is the first man in the 
county, andf takes precedence of any noble- 
man, and in his ministerial capacity he is 
charged with the execution of all civil and 
criminal processes and sentences. Nearly all 
the duties of his office, however, are fulfilled 
by an under-sheriff, an officer whom he is 
compelled by 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 99, to appoint. 
The inferior officers of the county, such as 
gaolers, are reckoned as his servants, and 
until 40 k 41 Viet., c. 21, he was to some 
extent liable for the escape of a prisoner. 

The office of sheriff existed in Scotland as 
early as the reign of David I., and is men- 
tioned in the laws of that king. It appears 
to have been an office of inheritance until 
20 Geo, II., c. 43, and has long been purely 
nominal, the title being generally borne by 
the lord lieutenant. The sheriff depute, on 
the other hand, holds an office of great im- 
portance. He is appointed by the crown for 
life or good behaviour {ad vitam ant ad eulpam)^ 
and is the chief judge of the county.* His 
jurisdiction extends to all personal actions on 
contract end obligation, to actions relating to 
heritable rights up to £1,000 value, to all 
matters not belonging to any other court, and 
to suits about small debts. He has also a 
criminal jurisdiction, and hears serious oases 
k o under the direction of a crown council. The 
^^ast capital sentence passed by a sheriff was at 
^^^sgow in 1788. By 40 k 41 Viet., c. 60, 
of the sheriff substitute was 
te2^ from the sheriff depu^, and vested in 
the etpm, 

Stubbs, Const. Hist, t, passim, ii. 78, 207, 
and iii. 408; Beeves, Uut, of English Law; 
Wbartpn, Law Lexicon: Chitty, Collection of 
SiotutM; Be^ay, Digest of Scotch Law, 


SherUBtailiri .The |fATTL» of (Nov. 13, 
1716), was fought betwee^ the Royalist army 
commanded by the Duke -'of Argyle, and the 
clans which liad risen in^; favour of the Pre- 
tender under Mar. The fopner included 
about 3,600 re^lars, th#!atw 9,000 High- 
landers. The Mscdonalqe, wlio formed the 
centre of tlto Jap^hite defeated the left 
wing of their enemies ^ 

. , ' I • 


Stirling; but Argyle and the dragoons had 
simultaneously defeated the left wing of 
Mar's army. But unable to withstand a I'ear 
attack from the Highland right and centre, he 
also contrived a dexterous retreat to Stirl^. 

victory of the Highlanders was, however, 
in no respect decisive. Sheriffmuir is in 
Perthshire, on the north slope of the Ochils, 
two miles Irom Dunblane. 

Sheriffs. The Great Inquest of (1170). 
On Henry Il.’s return from France in this 
year he was met with loud complaints of the 
exactions of the sheriffs. This afforded him 
a good opportunity for curtailing the power 
of these functionaries, and he proceeded to 
issue a commission to inquire into truth 
of these grievances, the accused sheriffs being 
meanwhile suspended from their offices. The 
Commissioners were to inquire whether the 
sheriffs had administered justice fairly, whether 
they had taken bribes, whether the Assize of 
Clarendon had been properly carried out, and 
whether the aids and other taxes had been 
equitably levied. They were also to inquire 
into the condition of the crown lands, and to 
make a list of those persons who had not as 
yet done homage to the king and his son. 
The result of the inquiry was the acquittal 
of the sheriffs, but they were not restored to 
their offices, and their places were filled by 
officers of the Exchequer. 

Stubbs, Select Charters, 

Sherstone, The Battle of (1016), fought 
between Edmund Ironside and Canute, after 
two days’ hard fighting, resulted in a drawn 
engagement. Sherstone is five and a half 
miles west of Malmesbury, ^ 

Sherwin,' Ralph, a Catholic priest, was 
indicted before Sir Christopher Wray at the 
same time as Edmund Campian and Bryant 
for compassing and imagining tbe queen’s 
death. Ho was executed m their company at 
Tyburn in 1581. 

Ship-money. Before the Conquest the 
navy was furnished by the levy of ships on 
the counties in proportion to the number of 
himdrods contained in eacth shire. Under the 
Plant^enets the port t^)wn8 and the coast 
counties were called on to furnish ships and 
men. To this was added the royal navy, a 
mercenary force paid by the king, which was 
the beginning of the permanent navy. As 
late as 1626 the fleet collected for the expedi- 
tion to Cadiz Tvas got together by contingents 
from the sea-ports. In 1634 the position of 
foreign affairs suggested to Charles I. the neces- 
sity of raising a fleet in order to maintain the 
sovereignty of the s^s, assert the ownership 
qt the North Sea fisheries, prevent the French 
fxum capturing Dunkirk, and secure the co- 
operation of Spain for the restoration of the 
Faktinate. Noy, the Attorney-General, sug- 
gested that money for the equipment of iffiips 
should be levied from the oi^ towns. The 



fixst writ was iflsued in Oct., 1634, and after 
«oine remonstrance from the Lord Mayor of 
London, generally submitted to. Next year 
n second writ was issued bv which the inland 
towns and counties were also required to con- 
tribute. There was considerable opposition, 
And Charles obtained from ten of the judges 
A general opinion that the levy of ship-money 
from all was lawful (Dec., 1C35). A third 
writ was issued in Oct., 1636, and called forth 
4Still stronger opposition, which even a second 
opinion from the judges in the king’s favour 
<Fob., 1637) could not still. A fourth writ 
was issued in the autumn of 1637, but none in 
1638, and in Jan., 1639, the sum demanded 
4n the fifth writ was only about a third of the 
Amount asked in previous ycais, but in the 
next year the government, for the second 
Scotch war, returned to the full amount of 
the earlier assessment, about £200,000. 

It was by the second of these writs that a 
fship of 450 tons, manned and e(iuipped for 
«ix months, or the sum of £4,500, was de- 
manded from' Buckinghamshire. Hampden’s 
trial took place with respect to the twenty 
«hillings due from lands in the parish of 
Stoke Mandeville. The argument on the 
point of law began in Nov., 1637, and 
judgment was finally given in June, 1638. 
(Hampden.I Ship-money was vigorously at- 
tacked in the Short Parliament by Pym and 
Olanville ; and Charles, by the advice of 
Strafford, was willing to allow the judgment 
to be carried before the House of Lords upon 
A writ of error, and there reversed. But 
the question of the abolition of the illegal 
military charges, and other things, pre vented 
An agreement. When the Long Parliament 
met, the House of Commons on Doc. 7, 1640, 
the House of Lords on Jan. 20, 1641, agreed 
to resolutions pronouncing the levy of ship- 
money illegal. A biU declaring this was 
brought in by^ Selden on June 8, 1641, and 
received the lang’s assent on Aug. 7. 

Gardiner, Hist, of Eng., 1603^1642; Hallam, 

Censt. Hwt. [C. H. F.] 

Shiraen, William {d, 1743), who first 
fiat in Krliament in 1707, was distinguished 
throughout his life for his uncompromising 
Jacobitism, In 1 7 1 5 he attacked Lord Towns- 
hond’s ministry on the ground that govern- 
ment was conducted by means of a standing 
army. In 1718 he was sent to the Tower for 
remarking that tho only infelicity in his 
majesty’s (George I.) reign was that he was 
ignorant of our language and constitution. He 
vigorously opposea Walpole’s measures for 
the restoration of public credit in 1720 [South 
Sea Company] on the ground that they were 
too lenient. During these years he had lo<^^^ 
a small body of about fifty Jacobites, who'"^ 
together with tho High Tories and discon- 
tented Whigs formed the opposition to W^- 
pole^s ministry. [Walpole,] Daring the wild 
mtrigues of 1740 he was not consult^ by the 


Jacobite emissary. Lord Barrymore, as he 
was generally considered a weak conspirator. 

In 1741, when the motion for the dismissal of 
Walpole was brought forward, he left the House 
with thirty-four of his friends, saying that he 
did not care what minister was in and what 
out. He indirectly aided Walpole by pro- 
posing that his majesty might bo entreated 
not to involve the coimtry in war for tho sake 
of his forci^ dominions. On the fall of 
Walpole, Shippon continued in opposition. 
He has been well called “ downright ” Ship- 
pen. “ His reputation,” says Stanhope, 

“ grow much more from his courage, his in- 
corruptibility, his good humour and frank- 
ness of purpose, than from any superior 
eloquence or talent.” Ho always had a per- 
sonal regard for Walpole, and was accustomed 
to say “ Robin and I are two honest men.” 

Shirley V. PaggjTuE Case of (1676—7). 
This was an aijpoal to the Ijoids from the 
Court of Chancery, tho legality of which the 
Commons denied, resisting it pi-incipally be- 
cause one of the parties in this pariicular 
case was a member of their House. A quarrel 
ensued between the two Houses, which was 
only terminated by their dissolution. The 
case was not proceeded with, but the appellate 
jurisdiction of tho Lords in Equitj^ cases was 
never again denied. 

Shoetjah-ood Bowlah {d. 1775) suc- 
ceeded to the vice- 2 *oyalty of Oude (1754). 
Ho joined AH Gohur, the Prince Royal of 
Delhi, in his invasion of Bengal (1758), and 
besieged Allahabad. Tho advance of CHve, 
however, easily drove back the invasion. In 
1759 he became Vizier to the Great Mogul, 
while his groat power and wealth made him 
practically independent. In 1760 he joined 
8hah Allum in his invasion of Bengal, but 
was defeated by the English at Patna. He 
assisted Moer Cossim (1763) after the mas- 
SJicre at Patna, but was utterly beaten at 
Buxar by Munro. His dominions were re- 
stored to him by CUve, except Corah and 
Allahabad (1765). 

Shore, Jane {d. circa 1609), is said tqO^ 
have been the wife of a London goldsmith,, 
and to have bec(;me one of Edward iV/s 
mistresses, about 1470. After tho 
death she lived with Lord Hastings, in 
1483 was accused by Richard, Duke o£‘ &lou- 
cestor, of conspiring to injure him by sorcery, 
but the real reason of his attifriE upon her 
seems to have been that she 'E^^t^swed as a poli- 
tical agent and go-betwoei&^y the Hasungs 
and Woodvillo party. Ricn^'d caused her 
to be brought before tho eccl^iastical courts, 
where she was sentenced to do open^ penance 
in the streets of London for her incontinent 
life. After the death of Hastings she found 
a new protector in tho Marquis of Dorset, 
but after his banishment she was iimprisoned 
at Ludgate, where her beauty seeM to have 
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captiva^d the king^s solicitor, one Thomas 
Lyons, who apparently married her. 

Shore* Sin John (^. 1751, d. 1834), was a 
distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and for some time one of the Council 
at Calcutta, in which capacity he ori^nated 
the idea of the revenue settlement of 1793. 
He succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor- 
General (1793), and was created a baronet. 
Ho determined on non-intervention in the 
affairs of the native princes, and especially 
of the Mahrattas. The latter prepared for 
wiir with the Nizam to settle old grievances. 
Shore, regarding tho defection of ono ally as 
productive of tho dissolution of the Triple 
Alliance of 1790, refused to assist the Nizam, 
and allowed him to bo cnished by tho 
Mahrattas in the Kurdlah campaign. Tho 
result of this defection of the English was 
greatly to increase the power of the Mah- 
rattas, the audacity of Tippoo, and tho de- 
|)endenco of the Nizam, who now foil entirely 
into tho hands of a French officer (Raymond). 
The ffisputed succession at Poomvh in 1795, 
and the events which followed, neutralised 
for some time the power of the IVIahrattas, at a 
time whtn tho Bengal mutiny rendered the 
English powerless. With re^rd to Oude, 
hia^conduct was equally injudicious. On 
the death of Hyder Boy Khan (1796), the 
government became utterly effete, the Vizier 
merely living for sensual gi’atitication. On his 
death (1797) Sir John Shore, without duo 
consideration, first installed his reputed sou 
Vizier Ali, and then on more mature con- 
sideration and ovidenco, at the expense of a 
revolution, deposed him in favour of Saadut 
Ali, the brother of the last Vizier. [Oude,] 
Sir John was created Lord Teignmouth, and 
embarked for England March 25, 1798i Ho 
devoted his later years largely to philan- 
thropic work. 

Haloolm, Polit. Hint, of India ; Grant Buff, 
Hahrattas ; C. J. Shore, In/e of Lord Teignmouth. 

Ubav6L, Sib Cloudbslby (b. 1650, d. 
1707), bom of humble parents in Suffolk, 
gradually raised himself from the position of 
^ cabin ooy to be one of the leading seamen 
Hf. his time. He distinguish^A himself in Ban- 
^ I^Bay in 1689, and wasfknighted by William 
iEEv , In 1690 he conveyed the king and his 
amiy?ibp Ireland, and was made a rear-ad- 
miral; Shovel was present at tho battle of 
La Hog ue. In 1693 he was placed on the 
AdmirsUty Oommission. On the accession of 
Anne, Curved und^r Sir George Rooke 

in the Medit^Ti^^n, ai|d made a resultlssi 
descent on Val^<^. brought home the 
trei^ure from Vigo Baij, and fought at the 
battle of Malaga, wiBi a courage closely 
bordering oa rashness.’! The Whig party 
prooiired his appointment a%^ommander-in- 
ohief of t^ie fleet in wce M Booke. He 
aocompaniM Beterboroin his expedition 
to Spam. Ih 170f heoo&ersied^thPrinoe 
Eugene fliM fffie Dtike # Sftj|nr in Hie siege 


of Toulon ; the attempt was, however, a failure. . 
During his return home Shovel was caught , 
by a storm off the Scilly Islands, and his ship» 
the AosocUUion, struck on the Gilstone Hook. 
His body was washed on shore, rescued from 
tho wreckers who had plundered it and hid- 
den it in the sand, and was honoured with a . 
public funeral in Westminster Abbey. 

Campbell, Livoa of the Admirals; Stanhope, 
Hist, of Eng, 

Shrewsbury. The Battle op (July 23, 
1403), was fought between Henry IV. and the • 
insurgents under Henry Percy. Percy’s object 
was to join his forces with those of Glen- 
dower, but the king intercepted him about ^ 
three miles from Shrewsbury. Tho royal 
troops were completely victorious, Henry 
Percy was slain, and his uncle, the Earl of ’ 
Worcester, taken prisoner. 

Shrewsbury, Chables Talbot, Haul of, 
afterwards Duke op (5. 1660, d, 1718), was- 
of a Roman Catholic family, but adopted 
the lieformod faith as early as 1679. He^ 
was one of the seven who signed the invi- 
tation to William of Orange. He became 
Secretary of State in William III.’s fiwt- 
ministry ; but he early quarrelled with 
Nottingl^m, and finding himself powerless v 
a{.^in8t the superior powers of Carmar- 
then [Leeds], he began to intrigue with the 
Jacobite court at St. Germains. In 1690 
William v/as obliged to dismiss him. But at 
length, in 1694, the personal request of Wil- 
liam overcame his reluctance to resume office, 
and he was rewarded with a dukedom and 
the garter. In 1696 he was gravely im- 
plicated in the confession of Sir John 
Fenwick. He at once wrote to the king de- 
claring that Fenwick’s charges were exag- 
gerated. William forgave him ; but Shrews- 
bury, overwhelmed with remorse, retired 
from London. Again, a spy named Matthew 
Smith accused him of having been privy 
to tho Assassination Plot. William himself 
offered to prove his innocence, and ho was 
declared guiltless by the Peers. But unable 
to endure his recollections, ho left England. 
For five years ho lived at Rome. On his 
return he deserted the Whig party, being 
angry because he coul(f not get office. As 
member of the Opposition he defended Sach- 
everell (q.v.) in the House of Lords. In 1710 
tho queen, wishing to drive Godolphin from 
office, made Shrewsbury Lord Chamberlain , 
without consulting that minister. In 1711 
he deserted the ministry, and joined his old 
colleague, Nottingham, in an attack on the 
proposed peace. But in 1713, on the death 
of the Duke of Hamilton, he went to 
Paris as ambassador, with instructions to 
inform M. de Torcy that peace must be con- 
cluded. During the last yeac of Anne’s life 
his views on the succession questioff seemed’ 
doubtful. Li Oct., 1713, Bolingbroke, prob- 
ably imagining that he was in favour of a- 
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Stuart restoration, s^t him to Ireland as 
Lord*Lieutenant Ho himself declared he ac- 
cepted the office, “ because it was a place where 
a man had business enough to prevent him 
falling asleep, but not enough to keep him 
awake.’* But the elections going against the 
government, and a contest impending between 
the two houses of the Irish Parliament, he 
returned to England to watch the course of 
events. At Queen Anne’s deathbed ho was 
introduced by a deputation and the white 
stiff of Treasurer put into his liands. ** Use 
it,” she said, “ for the good of my people.” 
This coup d'Hat was the result of a consultation 
between himself and the Dukes of Argyle and 
Somerset. By this stroke on the imit of the 
Whig leaders Bolingbroke’s schemes were 
overthrown. [Bollvguhoke.] Until George 
arrived in En^nd several groat offices were 
united in Shrewsbury’s hands. But hence- 
forth he ceased to take an active part in 
politics. 

Shretosb.uri/ Correspondence ; Life cf Charles, 
Duke of Shrewsbury, 1718: Coxe, Marloorouqh. 

[L. 0. S.] 

ShLrewsbnry, Eiuncis Talhot, 5th 
Eaul op (d, 1560), a distinguished soldier, 
did good service in suppressing the rebellions 
of 1536, In 1544 he was associated with 
Lord Hertford in an expedition to Scotland, 
and again led an army thither four years 
later. During the reign of Mary he was 
much favoured by the queen, though he 
opposed her marriage with Philip. In spite 
of his religion ho was admitted by Elizabeth 
to her Privy Council, hut his unqualified 
opposition to the Supremacy Bill lost him her 
favour. 

Shrewsbury, Geouge Talhot, 6th Eaul 
OP (/f. 1590), was appointed guardian of Mary 
Queen of Scots (1569), whom ho treated so 
well as to incur the suspicion of disloyalty 
towards Elizabeth. In 1571 ho was privy to 
the Ridolfi conspiracy, but subsequently re- 
turned to his allegiance. He presided at the 
trial of the Duke of Norfolk in the capacity 
of Lord High Steward, and afterwards was 
present as Earl Marshal at the execution of 
Mary. ** He was to the last,” says Miss Aikin, 

** unable so to establish himself in the con- 
fidence of his sovereign as to be exempt from 
such starts of suspicion and fits of displeasure* 
as kept him in a state of continual apprehen- 
sion.’’ 

Aikin, Court of Queen Elizabeth. 

Shrewsbuiw, John Talbot, Earl of 
(5. 1388,/^. 1453), was a younger son of Sir 
Gilbert Talbot, a knight on the Welsh border. 
He married the daughter and heiress of Lord 
Fumivall. For some unknown reason he 
imprisoned in the Tower early in Henry VJa, 
reign, but was soon afterwards released and 
appointed Lieutenant of Ireland, a ]M8t which 
he held for some years, though frequently 
serving in Franoe, where he was one of the 


strongest supports of the English rule. la 
1429 he was defeated and taken piisontn* 
in the battle of Patay, but three years 
later was exchanged. In 1442 ho was ci-eated. 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and in 1447 Earl of 
Waterford and Wexford. In 1462 he was 
sent out with troops to Franco, and captured 
Bordeaux ; but in the next year he was de- 
feated and slain at Castillou. His bravery 
gained for him the title of ^Hhe English 
Achilles,” and with his death the loss of the 
English conquests in France was assured. 

Sick Man, The, was a term applied 
by the Emperor Nicholas of Russia to the 
Ottoman Empire in a conversation with Sir 
Hamilton So^our, the English ambassador 
(1853). Wo have on our hands,” said the 
Emperor, sick man— a very sick man; it 
will bo a groat misfortune if one of these 
days ho should slip away from us before the 
necessary aiTangoments have been made.” 

Sidney, Algernon (d. 1683), son of 
Robert, socjond Earl of Leicester, bom pro- 
bably in 1622, served under his brother in 
the suppression of the Irish robollioii (1642), 
afterwards entered the Parliamentary army, 
and was wounded at Marston Moor. Ho waa 
given the command of a regiment in the New 
Model, elected M.P. for Cardiff in 1645, and 
held for a few months the post of Lieutenant- 
General of the Horse in Ireland. He opposed 
the king’s trial, but continued to sit in the 
House of Commons, and became in 1652 a 
member of the Council of State. During the 
Protectorate ho took no i)art in public affairs, 
but on the fall of Richard Cromwell became 
again a member of the Council, and was sent 
as ambassador to Denmark to mediate between, 
that power and Sweden (1059). The Restora- 
tion prevented his return to England, and he 
remained in exile until 1677. In 1679 and 
1680 ho twice unsuccessfully attempted to 
obtain a seat in Parliament. His name 
appears about this time in the accounts of the 
French ambassador Barillon as the recipient 
of tho sum of 1,000 guineas from him. After 
Shaftesbury’s flight Sidney became one of the; 
council of six which managed tho affairs ot 
the Whig party, organised its adherents, 
considered tho question of armed resistance. 
In 1683 he was accused of complicity in the 
Rye House Plot, tried by Chief Justice 
Jelfreys, condemned, and beheaded* The 
evidence against him was insufficient, and the 
manuscript of his work on government, in 
which doctrines inclining^^ republicanism 
were laid down, was used tl!||Rxpply the absence 
of tho second witness necesmy in cases of high 
treason. His attainder waa teversed in 1689, 
Ewald, Li/e of Algertum Sydney; Sidney, 
Letters to H. SamTto and IXecourMB concerning 
Government [C. H. F.] 

Sidn^i Henry, afterwards Earl of 
Romney, was a brother of Algernon Sidney. 
In 1680 he w:6iit as envoy to iHoUand, and 
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there succeeded in gaining the friendship of 
William of Orange. He was recalled in 1661. 
Jn 1688 we find him aiding Admiral Bussell 
in persuading the Whig loaders to invite 
William to England. He was one of the 
seven who sign^ the invitation to William. 
In 1690 Henry Sidney, now Viscount Sidney, 
was appointed one of the justices for the 

f ovemment of Ireland. Shortly afterwards 
e was appointed Secreta^ of State. In 1692 
he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
hut w'as soon recalled, and became Master of 
the Ordnance and ISarl of Bomney. The 
grants of Irish land made to him were among 
wose attacked in the Besumption Bill. 

Sidney, Sir Henry (d. 1586), the son-in- 
law of John Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land, a great favourite of Edward VI., was 
alightly implicated in the scheme to place 
Ladv Jane Grey on the throne, but was 
pardoned by Mary. He subsequently became 
one of Elizabeth's most valued servants, and 
is described by De Quadra, the Spanish 
ambassador, as ^‘a high-spirited, noble sort 
of person, and one of the best men that the 
queen has about the court." In 1562 he was 
cent on« special embassy to Mary of Guise, 
the Scottish Begent, ana in 1565 was trans- 
ierred from the Presidency of Wales to the 
^st of Lord Deputy of Ireland, where ho 
mscharged his duties with great administrative 
ability, and, in spite of the enmity of the 
queen and Lord Sussex, who endeavoured 
to thwart all his plans, achieved considerable 
<8ucce8ses against the rebels, defeating Shane 
O'Neil with great slaughter at Loch Foyle. 
In 1571 Sidney obtained his recall from a 
position which had become extremely un- 
pleasant to him, but four years later was 
prevailed upon to return to Ireland, though 
he only retained his office a little more than 
a year. ** Sir Henry Sidney," says Froude, 
was a high-natured, noble Idnd of man, fierce 
and overbearing, yet incapable of deliberate 
unfairness." 

Froude, Hist, of Eng . ; Birohall, Tudors. 

i|i Sidney, Sir Philip (5* 1554, d, 1586), 
^ho was ** regarded both at homo and abroad 
®(fcj,tho type of what a chivalrous gentleman 
%uld be," was the son of Sir Heniy Sidney, 
the Bttphew of the Earl of Leicester, and the 
eon-b^law of Sir Francis Walsingham (q.v.). 
After p^ing some years, alnwd, he returned 
to Engicuid in 1575, ande,t once obtained the 
favour of Elisabeth, by whom he was in the 
following yejrflh^nt on it special mission^ 
Vienna, to end^our tp‘ form a Protestant 
league against Spain. Ip 1579 he penned his 
Idemmtranu against ihe Alen^on mar- 
riage, and shortly afterwards wrote his 
Areadhf which was not^ hoi^ver, published 
until four years after h^defl|pL* ^^65 he 
proposed to fumsea w-JfL candidate for 
the throne of Poland, bi»,.was^orbidden to do 
«o by the qpeen^ who IS th^same year sent . 


him to tho Netherlands os Governor of plush- 
ix^. Whilst in the Lo^ Countries, Sidney 
distin^ished himself as greatly as a soldier as 
he had previously done as a courtier. He 
received a wound at 'the battle of Zutphen 
(having stripped off some of his own armour 
to lend it to another officer), from which he 
died. The universally-known storjr of his 
refusing a draught of water when fainting on 
the field of battle, in order that it might be 
given to a wounded soldier, well illustrates his 
character. 

Camden, i4nnal«; Froude, Hist, of Eng.; Hal- 
1am, LU, Hist 

Sierra, Xaeone, on the West Coast of 
Africa, was discovered by the Portuguese in 
1463, and was visited in 1562 by Sir John 
Hawkins. In subsequent years several slave 
factories were established in t^o vicinity. In 
1787 the territory was ceded to Great Britain 
b^ the native chiefs, and certain philanthro- 
pists, foremost amongst whom were Giunville 
Sharp and Dr. Smeathman, established a 
colony there for the reception of slaves who 
had obtained their liberty by coming to England 
in the service of their masters. In 1789 an 
attack was made upon the new colony by a 
neighbouring chief, and the settlement was 
for a few months broken up. In 1791 the 
Sierra Leone Company was formed under the 
direction of Granville Sharp and Wilber- 
force, and the colony was reorganised. In 1794 
it was again nearly destroyed by an attack of 
the French, and for many years frequent 
attacks wore also made upon it by the natives. 
In 1808 tho Sierra Leone Company had 
become so much embarrassed as to be glad to 
hand over the colony to tho British govern- 
ment. From this time great additious wore 
made to the population by the introduction 
of slaves who had been liberated. Tho 
government of Sierra Leone at first extended 
to Gambia and the Gold Coast; in 1821 these 
separate governments were united, only to be 
divided again in 1842. In 1866 the govern- 
ment of Gambia was again made subor- 
dinate to that of Sierra Leone. The affairs 
are at present administered by a governor, 
assisted oyan executive council of six members, 
and a legislative council of six official and 
four unofficial members. “There are civil 
and' criminal courts, according to the pro%'i- 
bions of the charter of justice of 1821 ; and 
courts of chancery, vice-admiralty, ecclesias- 
tical or ordinary, and quai-ter sessions, and 
also one for the recovery of small debts." The 
climate is exceedingly unhealthy, especially 
to Europeans, and no European settlement on 
anything liko a large scale can therefore be 
looked for, ^ 

Martin, Colonies, 

Sigebert, King of East Anglia (631— 
634), was tho son of Bedwald, and baother of 
Eoipwald, whom he succeeded. Having been 
banished by his father, he went to France. 



where, under the instruction of Bishop Felix, 
the Burgundian, he ** was polished &om all 
barbarianism,*’ and on his return to England 
encouraged learning by instituting schools in 
many places. He eventually became a monk 
in one of the monasteries he had himself 
founded. Some while after, in order to en- 
courage his soldiers, he was led out to battle 
against Penda, and was slain. 

Florenoe of Worcester; Henry of Hunting- 
don. ^ 

Sigebert {d^ 755), King of Wessex, 
succeeded his kinsman Cuthred. He is said 
to have “ evil-intreated his people in eveiy 
way,” and to have ** perverted the law's to his 
own ends,” the result being that before 
ho had been king more than one year we 
read that ‘‘Cynewulf and the West Saxon 
Witan deprived him of his kingdom except 
Hampshire, and that he held till he slew his 
faithful follower Cumbra, when they drove 
him to the Andredes-weald, where a swine- 
herd stabbed him to avenge Cumbra.” 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Henry of Huntingdon. 

SigdriCf Archbishop of Canterbury 990 
—994, has justly obtained an evil reputation 
in oui* history as having been one of those 
who advised King Ethelred to adopt the 
fatal policy of buying oif the Danes. This 
was first done in the year 991. Nothing else 
that can be considered worthy of record is 
known of Sigeric, 

William of Malmesbury j Hook, Lives of the 
Archbishops. 

Sibtric, King of Northumberland {d. 927), 
grandson of Ingwtu’, the son of Kegnar Lod- 
brok. About the year 920 iSihtric seems to 
have left Dublin (where his brother Uodfrith 
reigned, 918 — 933) and to have established 
himself in Northumberland. Ho slew his 
brother Nial 921, and in 923 succeeded 
another brother, lieginald, as head-king over 
the English and Danish earls and captains. 
He appears as a suitor for Elfwyn, Ethelfleda’s 
daughter, which alliance Edward refused, but 
after the accession of Athelstan he went to 
meet him at Tam worth in Feb., 925, and was 
itian'ied there to the English king's sister. 
A year later h.% died. Athelstan now 
wished to rule over Northumberland imm- 
dlately. But Godfrith, Sihtric’s brother, came 
over from Ireland and tried to establish him- 
self on his brother’s throne. After a brief 
rule ho was forced to leave England, by 
Athelstan, the same year. 

Anglo Saxon Chron . ; Irish ilnnali. 

: Sikh Wars, (l) In 1845 the Sikh 
jlrmy, 60,000 strong, with a large and ad- 
mirably served artillery, crossed the Sutlej, 
and by Dec. 16 were encamped within a short 
distance of Ferozepore. On Doc. 12 Sir 
Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief, lert 
Umbeyla with the British and native arm^, 
and after a uoarch of 150 miles, acoompliahed m 


six days, reached the front. On the 18th the 
Governor-General published a declaration of 
war, and confiscated all the Sikh districts 
south of the Sutlej. The Sikh army (Dec. 
17) divided ; Lall Singh pushed on to Feroze- 
shar; Toj Singh remained before Feroze- 
pore. On Dec. 18 Lall Singh took Sir Hugh. 
Gough by surprise at Moodkee, but lost tho 
advantage by cowardice and incapacity. This 
was followed by the terrible two days’ struggle 
at Ferozoshar, at which the two divisions 
of the Sikh army were beaten in detail, and 
driven beyond the Sutlej. Towards the end 
of Jan., 1846, however, Uunjoor Singh, attri- 
buting the inactivity of the British to fexr, 
crossed the Sutlej, defeated Sir Harry SmithL 
(Jan. 20) at Buddowal, and took up a 
position at Aliwal, whore ho received heavy 
reiiifoi'comcnts. On Jan. 28, ho suffered here 
a complete defeat at tho hands of Sir Harry 
Smith. This was followed by the total rout 
of the grand Khalsa army at Sobraon (Feb. 
10), and that same night the English army 
entered tho Punjaub. Negotiations were 
oj)onod on the 11th; on tho 17th Dhuleep 
Singh himself came and made his submiasion; 
on the 2Uth tho English encamped outside 
Lahore and occupied tho citadel. On Mar. 9 
a treaty was concluded by which the cris- 
Sutlej districts, and the Jullunder Doab 
were annexed to the English territory ; 
tho province of Cashmere, tho highlands of 
Juminoo, and half a crore of rupees, were 
to ho given up for the expenses of the war ; 
the Sikh amy was to be limited for the 
future to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 horse; 
and all tho guns which had been pointed 
against tho English wore to be surrendered. 
(2) Tho intrigues of tho Maharanee Jhindnu 
aovelopcd a spirit of sedition at Lahore 
which her removal to Benares only in- 
tensitied. Chuttor Singh and Shore Singh, 
two influential chiefs of the Punjaub, were 
both strongly disafiocted (1848), and only 
waited for a favourable opportunity. In 
Sopt,, 1848, General Whish sat down before 
Mooltan [Mooluaj] and summoned it in tho 
name of the Queen, thus alarming the national 
feelings of tho Sikhs. Shere Singh imme* 
diatoly passed over to tho enemy and pro- 
claimed a religious war, and the whole 
Punjaub broke out in revolt. On Lord 

Dalhousio proceeded to tho front. On the 
9th Shere Singh marched up the Chenab, 
gathering men as ho advanced till he had 
collected an army of 15,000_tjpoop8. Chutter 
Singh opened negotiations |riin Dost Mahomed, 
for whoso alliance ho co||ented to cede tho 
piovince of Pesliawur. \ In Octoljpr the 
English grand army assembled at Ferozepore 
under Lord Gough, and on tho 16th crossed 
the Kavee. The English had to act on two 
lines, against Mooltan in the south, and the 
insuiTOction in the suwrior delta of the five 
rivers in the north, and for this they had not 
enough infanigy. The superiem-position and 



artillery of Shore l^ngh enabled him to win 
the battles of Bamnuggiir and l^doolapore, in 
which he was aided by the rashness of Lord 
Gough. After a considerable delay, Lord 
Gough moved forward again (Jan. 11, 1849) 
to Bingee; attacked the Sikhs in a very 
strongly entrenched msition at Chillian- 
wallah, and after a tong and sanguinary 
druggie succeeded in compolling them to 
retreat. The Com*t of Directors now deter- 
mined on a change. Sir Charles Napier was 
requested to proceed to India to supersede 
Ix>rd Gough. Before he arrived, General 
Whish had captured Mooltan and the 
war had ended at Guzerat. All through 
January the two armies remained watching 
each other. On Fob. 6 it was found that the 
Sikhs had marched round the British camp, 
and were strongly entrenched at Guzerat. 
In the battle that ensued the persistent with- 
holding of the troops till the Sikh line was 
broken by the constant fire of eighty-four 
heavy guns, caused a total victory with 
little loss to the English. Tho rehellion 
was over. On Mar. 6 tho Sikh chiefs 
restored all their prisoners ; on the 12th 
Shore Singh and Chatter Singh surren- 
dered, alid the Khalsa soldiers laid down 
their , arms ; and Sir Walter Gilbert com- 
pleted the matter by chasing tho Afghans 
across the Indus to the very portals of their 
mountain range. On Mar. 29, 1849, the 
Punjaub was annexed to tho British territories. 

Oanuiturhasi, Hist, of the Sihhs ; Hardinge 
Despatches ; Marshman, Hist, of British India. 

SUistria, The Defence of (1864). Be- 
sieged by the Kussians, Silistria was defended 
by earthworks, and garrisoned by a Turkish 
force. Fortunately there were present two 
young English officers, Captain Bullor and 
Lieutenant Nasmyth, who took the command, 
and conducted the defence with remarkable 
skill and ability. The whole efforts of tho 
Bussian generals were concentrated on this 
aiege, and just when tho tidings of its fall 
were looked forward for as a matter of 
^ certainty, came the news of repulse after 
l^epulse infiicted upon immehso masses of tho 
^^^Msiegers. It was felt that the loss of Silistria 
' this gallant defence would not only be 

; iSoJerable, but would prodiice a bad effect at 
' the. of war, and in . Europe. The allied 
.governments of England and France, espe- 
cially the former, were urgent that some 
assistancfli should be sentf to r&ieve the town. 
Lord Raglan^, however| found it impos- 
sible, owing tb-|ack of land tram^it,,^ 
oifect anything, said Silfstriawas left to its 
fate. On June ife, however, worn out by 
the gallantry of the gam 80 ii,aiid their own 
• unavailing attempts^ Ae Russians raised 
the siege, and retreated, j^havj^ lost upwards 
of f2,000 men in their ^anst^essful asstiults 
on the works. ; 

Annual MegUier; Invasion of the 
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Silk The (I76d). In 1764 a com- 

mission had been appointed to inquire into the 
grie vances of the silk-weavers. It recommended 
the common remedy of those davs, namely, the 
exclusion of foreign silks. A bill to that 
effect was accordingly brought into tho Com- 
mons, and passed by them without discussion. 
But in the Xords it was so vigorously opposed 
by the Duke of Bedford, on the ground that 
it was wrong in principle, and could only 
increase the evil which it was meant to 
lessen, that it was thrown out. Tho dis- 
appointment of the Spitalfields weaveia took 
the form of a riot. They first made their way 
into tho king’s presence, and, meeting with a 
kind reception from him, directed all theiy 
wrath against tho peers, especially against the 
Duke of Benifora. A riotous meeting in 
Palace Yard was dispersed, only to reassemble 
in the front of Be^ord HouSo, which , was 
threatened with destruction. The discontent of 
the weavers, which was encouraged by the 
masters, was only at length pacified by the 
promise of the redress of their grievances, 
and Loitl Halifax in tho following year ful- 
filled the promise by adopting the remedy 
whidi had been rejected in 1766, and bring- 
ing in a bill prohibiting tho importation of 
foreign silks. 

MAssey, Hist, of Bng. ; May, Const. Hist . ; Lord 
Stanhope, Hist, of Eng, 

Silures, The, were a British tribe who 
inhabited the modem c^oimties of Hereford, 
Radnor, Breckno(.*k, Monmouth, and Gla- 
morgan. They belonged to tho earlier Celtic 
stock, and probably included a considerable 
pre-Celtic element. Tho Silures wore amongst 
the most warlike of the British tribes, and 
held out against the Romans till subdued by 
Frontinus shortly before 78 a.d. 

Simeon of Durham {d- circa 1130), was 
an early English historian, precentor of the 
church of Durham. His history, largely based 
for the earlier portion on the Anglo-Saxm 
ChronscUy is especially valuable for the light 
it throws on Norihern affairs. It goes down 
to 1130, and was continued till 1156 by John 
of Hexham. It has been scveiul times printed. 

Simnelf Lambert, was the son of a 
baker, and is only fomnus historically as 
having been the puppet leader of one of tho 
earlier revolts against Henry VII. In this 
revolt he figured as Edward Plantagonet, Earl 
of Warwick, son of the murdered Duke of 
Clarence, and he is commonly reported to 
have been trained to play his part by a priest 
named Richard Simon, perhaps at the in- 
stigation of the queen-dowager. Ireland 
was fixed upon for tne scene of the revolt, in 
consequence of the support of Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, Earl of Kildaro, the Lord Deputy^ 
and the popularity of the House of York there. 
In England John de la Pole, Earl oj^Lincoln, 
the son of Edward IV.’s eldest sister, Eliza- 
beth, title acknowledged heir of Biehard 1IL| 



vrsA bis chief supporter. Xu Flanders he 
had a powerful friend in Margaret, Duchess 
of Burgundy, another sister of Edward IV. 
TJndw her auspices the Burgundian coiui; 
•was made the general rendezvous of the 
conspirators. Henry meanwhile imprisoned 
the queAi-dowager m the nunnery of Ber- 
mondsey, and Im furnished an unmistakable 
proof of the baseless nature of the conspiracy 
by parading the real Earl of Warwick through 
all the principal streets of London. He in- 
flicted Bummar}^ punishment on those noble- 
men whom his spies had detected in corre- 
spondence with Simnel’s friends, and sent 
troops to repel any rebel landing. But when 
after a brief stay in Ireland, where 8imncl 
was crowned at Dublin, the rebels — under 
the command of the Earl of Lincoln, the Efirl 
of Kildare, and Lord Lovel, accompanied by 
2,000 “ Almains,” under Martin JSchwarz, a 
Oeiman general — landed at Foiildry in Lan- 
cashire, they found no assistance. With the 
•exception of a small company of English, under 
8ir Thomas Broughton, the rebels marched 
all the way to York without gaining a single 
adherent. A determined attack on Newark 
was resolved upon. Henry decided upon an 
. immediate battle, and with that object took 
up a position between the enemy’s camp and 
Newark. Thereupon the Earl of Lincoln 
4idvanced to a little village called Stoke, where 
on the following day, Juno 16, 1487, the 
battle was fought. Throe hours elapsed before 
victory Hppt*ared to incline either way. 
Finally the rebels were utterly defeated, and 
nearly all their leaders j>ori8ho(l, the slaughter 
being especially great among the German 
and Irish mercenaries. Among the few 
survivors of the carnage wore Simnel and 
Simon. Their lives were spared as a matter 
of policy. Simon was imprisoned for life, 
but Simufd was contomiituously taken into the 
royal service as a scullion. Later he was pro- 
moted to be a falconer. Wo have no record 
of the date of his death. 

Bacon, Life of Henry VIL 

Singapore, an island off the southern 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula, was botight 
by Sir Stamford Baffles on behalf of the East 
India Company in 1819 ; in 1825 its possession 
was conflrmed to the British government. In 
1867 Singapore was transferred from the 
control of the Indian government to that of’ 
the Colonial Office, and was made the seat of 
government for ^ the Straits Settlements. 
The area of the island is 206 square miles, 
the population 228,000. The city at its 
southern extremity is a place of great trade, 
as the entrepot of the Malay Peninsula. 

Sinldng Fond, The, is a fund collected 
with the omect of paying off some part of the 
national debt. Perhaps the most celebrated 
echeme for a sinking fund in English history 
was that of the younger Pitt. In 1784 that 
minister found that peace, financial reform, 


and commercial prosperity had brought the 
revenues into a very flourishing condition: 
He had a surphis of one million, and, alarmed 
at the immense development of the debt, ho 
proposed that the surplus should be put aside 
at compound interest, and the proceeds ulti- 
mately devoted to the diminution of the debt. ’ 
He dii’ected that a million should bo laid aside 
every year, apparently imder the belief tliat 
every year would produce a similar surplus. 
For the first few years the plan was very 
successful, but the long wars against revolu- 
tionary Fi’ance soon made it necessary for the 
nation to spend far more than its income. 
Yet until 1807 the million a year was solemnly 
sot aside for the sinking fund, although the 
nation borrowed many millions at a higher 
rate of interest than it could got for the fund. 
A belief in the mysterious wisdom of the step, 
and of the magical power of compound in- 
terest, blinded men to the obvious absurdity 
of borrowing at a higher interest to lend 
out at a lower one. But in 1807 the trans- 
parent delusion of boriowing for the govom- 
luent from the sinking fund practically ended 
the system. In 1828 the whole plan w’as 
consiaorod fallacious, and abandoned. Later 
sinking funds, with less ambitious objects, 
liavo proved fairly successful, despite the 
temptation to shift the nation’s burden in)on 
posterity. At present tho debt is b(?mg 
steadily reduced, among other methods, by the 
creation of terminable annuities. 

Stauliope, Li/e of Viit, 

Sinope, The Battle op. In 1853 a 
squadron of Ttirkish ships was stationed at 
Sinope. The Russians, hearing that tho Turks 
had begun the W7ir on tho Armenian frontier, 
proceeded to attfick them. Tho Sebastopol 
fleet advanced in order of battle into the 
harbour of Sinope. Tho Turks struggled 
gallantly, and maintained tho defence for a 
long time. In the end they were overpowered, 
destroyed, and it was ropoi-ted that 4,000 men 
had been killed. The tidings of this massacre 
produced the greatest excitement in Eiighind. 
It brought the war fever, already great, to 
its height, and by throwing public opinion 
strongly in favour of Lord Palmerston’s war 
policy, practically forced the hands of tho 
ministry, and dragged tho country into war. 

Bix Acts, The, were six coercive m^urps 
passed in rapid succession at special 
autumnal session of Parliament in 1819, with 
the object of su2)prossing the s^tious spirit 
which commercial depressioi^^j^ft reactionary 
government had excited, l^y were respec- 
tively aimed at preventing di^y in puni^ing 
riot and sedition, at preventing the training 
of persons in the use of arms and military 
evolutions, at preventing and puniidung s^i- 
tiouB libels, at preventing seditious assemblies, 
at empowering justices td search for and 
seize arms, and at extending the stamp duty, 
and imposing further restrictions on the press. 
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Owmg to th^ severity and coercive cha- 
xacter the Six Acts wore violently opposed by 
aome of the Whi{;i;s and the Radicals*, bat 
were supported by the whole strength of the 
government and the Tories. 

S. Walpole, Hist, of Eng, iinoe 1816; Mar- 
tioeau. Hist of the Peace. 

Six Articles^ The Statute of, passed 
in 1539, marks the beginning of the re- 
actionary period that continued until the 
close of Henry VIIL’s reign. It enumerated 
wecisely and clearly six points of inedieoval 
doctrine and practice wliich the Protestants 
had begun to assail, and imposed severe 
penalties on all who v^uld not accept them. 
The first article expressed the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Those denying tliis were 
to bo burnt. If the other five articles were 
impeached the penalties wore, for first offenco, 
confiscation of property, for the second, exe- 
cution as a felon. The five articles declared 
(2) that communion in both kinds was un- 
necessary ; (3) that priests ought not to marry; 
(4) that the vows of cliastity ought to be 
observed in both sexes; (5) that private 
masses were allowable ; (6) that auricular con- 
fession %as necessary. This ainguinary Act, 
called by the Protestants, “ the whip with six 
strings,*’ continued in force for the rest of 
Henry’s reign. 

J« H. Blunt, Hiet, of the Eeformation; Burnet, 
Ptiet, of the Eeformation ; Froude, /liet. of Eng, 

Skinner v. The East India Com- 
pany, Case of. Skinner was a private 
merenant in the roign of Charles II., who, 
finding that the India Company, at a time 
when the Indian trade was open, molostod 
him in his business, and took away from him 
an island bought from a native prince, peti- 
tioned the king to give him that redress which 
he could not get in the ordinary courts. 
Charles handed the affair over to the House of 
Lords, but the Company, when called upon 
to defend itself, denied their jurisdiction. 
Tliis, however, was overruled, and £5,000 
damages were awarded Skinner. The 
Company then petitioned the Commons, who 
^ad already some disputes with the Upper 
^^puse. They rosolvetl tho Lords had 
r^ieied illegally in depriving the Company of 
the bsnofit of tho law courts. The Lords, in 
return^ voted the Comnwms’ reception of a 
** scandalous petition ”;against thorn a breach 
nf pririlege. A furious quarrel ensued. 
Two oonle^cos of die Houses only added 
fuel to the At Isjst the Commons 

Skinner into ipustoc^ for violating weir 
privileges, and ike Loris in return imprisoned 
and fined Sir S. Bamiurdiskon, the chairman 
of the Ipdia Company^; The king, by succes- 
riye adjournments for ^teeninonths, attempted 
In vain to appease tip qt||riel. When the 
Houses dgfdn met the^tooklt up at once, hut 
as filie I^rds had logout fBarnardiston, the 
Ctommons Both 


Houses pasled bills censuring the other side, 
which were promptly rejected by the other 
Houses. At last the king’s advice jto both 
Houses to end the dispute, and erase* all 
reference to it in their journals, *ended one of 
the most important disputes in lElnglish. 
history between the Upper and LowPk Houses. 
As the Lords never again claimed an original 
jurisdiction in civil suits, the victory may ho 
said to have rested with the Commons. 

Hollam, Const. Hist . ; Hatsell, Precedents, 

Skippon, Philip (d. IGdO), served in tho 
wars in Holland, and rose from the ranks by his 
services. Clarendon describes him as ** a man 
of order and sobriety, and#ntainted with any 
of those vices which the ofiicera of that army 
were exercised in.” In 1641 he was Captaip of 
the Artillery Garden, and was on J an. 1 0, 1642*. 
apjiointed, with the title of sergeant-major- 
general, to command tho city train-bands, and. 
the guaid to be raised for tho protection of 
Parliament. He served as sergeant-major- 
general under Essex as long as that general 
retained his command. In Sept., 1644, he was 
left by Essex in command of the army which 
was cooped up in Cornwall, and proposed that 
they shbuld cut their way out at all costs, a a 
the horse had done, but he was overruled by 
the council of war, and forced to capitulate. 
In 1645 he was appointed major-general of 
tho Now Model, and was present at tho battle 
of Naseby, where ho was severely wounded. 
In April, 1647, ho w^as voted tho command of 
the army destined for Ireland, and in the 
summer of the same year he was actively 
engaged in trying to reconcile tho army and 
tho Parliament. Skippon disapproved of the 
king’s execution, and refused to sit in the 
High Court of Justice, hut became a member 
of tho first' Council of State, sat in the Par- 
liaments of 1654 and 1656, acted as one of 
Cromwell’s major-generals, entered his Privy 
Council, and accepted a scat in his House of 
Lords. Ho died either just, before, or imme- 
diately after, tho Restoration. 

Slavery, Abolition op. Slavery in Eng- 
land is of very ancient standing. It existed 
as an institution among the Saxons as w*ell as 
the Celts. Among the former the slaves 
consisted chiefly of captwos taken in war, or 
of members of the subject race. [Theow*.] 
After the Conquest, tho distinct slave class 
ceased to exist, and was merged with the 
lower class of ceorls into the general body 
of villeins. [Vili.enaoe.1 Though the 
Church had early succeeded in putting 
an end to the traffic in English slaves 
by tho cahons of the Council of 
1102), slavery itotelf in England was never 
abolished by any%pofi(itive enactment. The 
decision, therefore, of Lord Mansfield, in 
the case of the negro Somerset (1772), that 
slavexy could not exist in Englai^, had no 
le»l foimdation, and merely reflected the 
pAUc opinion of the time. Negro slaveiy in 
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-ISttgliA coUmiee ytmt' not, howeVer, touchod 
by tiiii deciidon. It waa of comparatively 
xaoent growth; the first impc^tion of 
negroes to. America is said to have been 
nmde by the Portuguese in 1603, and the 
Olfiier nations of Western Europe took part in 
the tatnde as soon as they had gained any share 
in thel^ew World* ^ Among Englishmen, the 
name of the adventurer John Hawkins, who 
made his fir^ voyage in 1662, is especially 
associated with tne beginning of the trade. 
Thh merchfuats of Bristol long had an evil 
fisine in this matter. One of the most sub- 
stantial advantagtt^ which England gained at 
the Peace of Utr^t was the Assiento, which 
gave it a monopoly of the supply of slaves to 
me Spanish possessions in America. 

The movement for the abolition of the 
slave trade was started by Thomas Clarkson, 
some ten years after the Somerset decision. 
His effmrts were assist^ by the Society of 
Friends and by individual philanthropists 
such as Zachary Macaulay, lather of the 
historian, and, abovo all, Wilberforce. In 
1792 Wilberforce gained the support of Pitt, 
and a motion was carried in the House of 
Commons lor the gradual abolition of the 
trade. But, though something was done to 
lessen the atrocities of **the middle passage,’* 
bills prohibiting the trade itself were re- 
peatedly defeated by the West Indian interest. 
In 1805 the first step was gained by the issue 
of an order in council prohibiting the traffic 
with colonies ac^iuired during the war, and in 
1806 a bill was passed against the trading in 
slaves by British subjecte either with those 
colonies or with foreign possessions. Thus 
the traffic with the older British possessions 
was still allowed; but this also was at last 
abolished by the General Abolition Bill in 
1807. For a few years .offenders against the 
Act were liable only to fine, but in 1811 slave 
trading was created a felony punirfiable with 
fourteen years’ imprisonment ; in 1824 it was 
declared piracy and punishable with death, 
but in 1837 this wds mtered to transportation 
for life. 

The success of this movement encouraged 
its supporters to go on to demand the totel 
ii^lition of slavery lb the British dominions. 
For some years they made no progress ; but 
in 1823 Canning, though he refus^ to con- 
sider the matter one ox pressing importance, 
gave his support to resolutions oeclaiing that 
it was exp^ient to improve the condition of 
the slaves in order to fit them for freedom. 
In consequence, a government circular was 
issued to the West Indian Islands directing 
that women should no longer be fiogged, nor 
the wldp used in the fields. It was greeted 
with sullen discontent, land some of the 
Tenters began to talk of declaring themsdves 
mdependent. In Demerara the negroes, be- 
lievi^ the English government had set them 
free, being prohibited firom att^ding 
dlmioh, roee in tebdliom but i^out violence. 


The rising was put down ; and a missionary, 
John Smith, who had taken no part in tiie 
insulation, but who had done much to 
civilise the slaves, was tried by court-martial 
and died in prison. The real meaning of his 
prosecution was shown by the complaint in 
the planters* paper that, to address a pro- 
miscuous audience of black or coloured people, 
bond and free, by the endearing appAlation 
of *my breUiron and sisters* is wnat can 
nowhere be heard except in Providence 
Chapel.’* The news of Smith’s martyrdom 
gave a great impulse to the abolitionist move- 
ment in England. In 1826 — 26 Protectors of 
Slaves were appointed by orders in council to 
watch over their interests, and in 1827 one of 
these protectors gained the recognition of 
the ri^t of a slave to purchase his liberty. 
Finally, in 1833, the great Emancipation Act 
was passed. After Aug. 1, 1834, all children 
under six years of age became free at once ; 
field slaves were to serve their present masters 
as “ apprenticed labourers ” for seven years, 
and house slaves for five, and after that were 
to become free ; those terms were shortened 
by subsequent enactment. Twenty million 
pounds were to be paid to the planters as 
compensation. It may be added that from 
1815 onward, English influence caused the 
other European nations and Brazil to prohibit 
the slave trade, and to recognise a mutual 
right of search. 

ClarliBon, Hi»t. ^ the AhoUtion (1834) ; Hartl- 

neau, Hist, of the Peaoe, bk. ii., chap. 6, bk. iv., 
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Slingsby, Sir Henry, of Scriven, 
in the county of York, represented Knares- 
borough in the Long Parliament, and followed 
the king to York. He fought at Wstherbj, 
Marston Moor, Naseby, and other battles, is 
the lloyalist ranks, in 1656 he entered into 
negotiations with officers of the garrison of 
Hull for surrendering it to the Boyalists. For 
this ho was tried by a high court of justice 
in 1658, and sentenced to be beheaded. His 
execution took place June 8, 1658. 

Diary of Sir Hmry Slingeby, ed. hj Parsons, 1836. 

Smalley, John, was the servant of a 
member of rarliament who, in 1575|^x'^ 
arrested for debt. The Commons sent^eir 
sergeant to deliver him, ** alter aun^y 
reasons, arguments, and disputations.*^ But 
discovering that Smalley had hiaudiljently' 
contrived his arrest to get the^B canocdled, 
ho was committed and fine^ His case is 
interesting as showing privile^ of Parliamox^ 
in its fullest extent, and able qven to protect 
the servants of members. A statute of mOrge 
III., however, took away tl^ unneoeaHtfy and 
invidious immunity. 

Hallam, Conit. Bint , ; HaMl, PreoadmU. 

■merwiok, a bay and jpenimuk In Kerry, 
was the scene of , the landing in HMy, 1679, 
of a Papal lefm find James Fitsmaurio^ 
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idio lmUt « lovt there^ Next year the loit 
enlarged and inada tha .hoad*^)ttai:ter8 
^ about 800 Italiim aiid Sfianiih iio^ 
sent to support tha. Gaelic cause in Izeliuid. 
^ey were coiupeUed :.to sitmuder after a 
short li^e^ hy Xtoard, 0rey de Wiltoo, Nov. 
10. 1560.. and »aU but the officers were put to 

SVondei Uitb, of Bng., yoI. x. 

:8iaitlL» Admibal filB SlBNSY (5. 1705, d. 
18411, entered the na^ at an early age, to* 
ward«(tho end of the American War. During 
long peace which followed, he served 
in the Swedish navy against Kussia. He 
forwards served at Toulon, was for two years 
imprisoned in France, and subaequsntiliy made 
hie greatest mark in history by his. defence 
a£ Acre in 1708 against Bonaparte. Ho 
concluded the Treaty of Bl Arish with Klcber, 
but the government refused ito ratify the 
compact. He was constantly employed on 
various services till the end of the war. 

.flsnitll. Sir Thomas (A 1514, d. 1577), an 
eminent i^tesman of the reign of Queen 
ElizabSh. At Cambridge he was in early 
life ^e associate of Gheko in promoting the 
riudy of Greek, and also of civil law;, which 
he studied at radua. A zealous friend of 
the Reformation, he took deacon’s orders, 
became Dean of Carlisle, and was made by 
Somerset Provost of Eton, and in 1648 Secre- 
tary of State. Dismccd under ^fary, ho 
was restored by Elizabeth to his deanery, 
sent on various important missions, and em- 
ployed as a sort of assistant secretary to 
Cecil, with whose policy he sympathised. He 
wrote, besides other works, a book ; 0 n the 
English Commonwealth, which is interesting 
as keeping up the constitutional tradition 
even at a time of the igreatest depression cd 
English liberty. 

Strype, itnnak. 

limoUgM. Tobias (5. 1721, d. 1771), the 
eminent noveusi;, published in 1.758 a History 
^ MmlmiA from the ..time of Julius Cmsi^r 
& the Treaty of Aix-l^-CSSapelle. Part of it 
often been printef fk eup|dement to 
It is vigorous^ and contains 

cleiir:^Uneations of character, but baa no 
other ,|wrinanent vaihe, Smollett was a 
straig^^l^ry, edited 4 ^gry reriew called 
the fSMjW \mlk defended Bute 

agciiiat w^t|eaii 

BolMMMttt Ba4ie or (Fe^^(>,’l8|6), 
W88 fou^&tTaqting thj flr«6 fiSkh W«r. The 
Sikhs ;ent)ranche(| thepdeelves in semi- 
circular fp^catlonsl^th the Sutlej as 
their base, and their ^tor/:line surrounded 
by a deep ^yitch* rmparts were de- 
fended by riMfy-.Sevei#piem Of heavy ord- 
nance and 2y5,0OO Bolcl|^ gg tho Khatea. A 
badgn of boats united jamanmineiit with 

aaower.hvoss'tbe spire heavy gosB 


had aieo bean pianted whl<h ooaimlateliysjm^ 
the kfi bank. On the 10 th Sir Hughi€K>U& 
moved hta army in three ;ffivision8, vhe 
main aitadk beiz^ led against the westerri 
o«n 3 ier, whidh. was weakest. The pkii was 
to draw the Sikhs to the sham attam of the 
centre and nighty .and effect.^ entxante at 
the west, thus turning the whole efxftrench* 
ment and rendering the guns useless. Alter 
an ineffective though texridc Jre on both 
sides, the main division advanced at a ntn, 
leaped the ditch, and mounted the ramp^* 
The guns wm'6 instantly turned on the Such^ 
who now concentratod' thjjp attack on this 
part, and turned their ganirlniihe interior <m 
the assailants. A furious hand-to-hand 
struggle ensued; but the gallant charges of the 
English centre and right diw off many of 
the Sikhs ; the entrenchment was pierced in 
three places, and the. Sikhs were driven head- 
long .to the river, where, ffnding the bridge 
broken, they plunged .in and perished by 
hundreds. Horse amllery was brought up 
along the river, and its cannonade completed 
the destruction of the enemy. The loss of 
tho Sikhs was estimated at 8,000, our own at 
2,383 ; but the victory was complete. 

* Ouxmhkgham, BOcho, 

SoCf or Soke, is a word of very different 
meanings. Origdually it seems to have meant, 
in Anglo-Saxon law, a sanctuary or place of 
refuge; but it came to bo applied to any 
privilege or exemption granted by tho king 
to a subject, and eventually the territory or 
precinct within which these privileges could 
be exorcised. Prom “ soc ” in the sense of 
privilege pr frandiise is derived the term 
“socage” tq.v.), because land held by that 
tenure was exempt from all services except 
those specified and enumerated. The word 
is also used in the technical phrase, “ sac and 
soc” (q.v.), 

Thorps, Anglo-Saxon Lavco ; lEemble, Saxons* 

SoOBspe was a tenure of knds ohaiacterised 
the Medness of the sendee due from it. 
There were three kinds of socage — free and 
common socage, socage in ancient tenure, and 
socage in base tenure. Tho latter sarts can 
only, however, be imprd^ly called socage. 
Tho latter is the same as copyhold, the former 
as tenure in ancient demesne. The Act 
12 Car. II., c. 24, whioh abolished knight 
service, made free socage, except in t^e case 
of portions of the Church lands still held in 
friink-almoigfn, the universal land tenuae 
in Eagland« The socager was bound to* 
fealty, and to attendance at the lord’s 
courts. [Land T^ure.J 

Bocmaa (Sochehannos) was a tenant in 
socage. Originally it meazlt a man who is 
^und to pay suit to a soken. ^ 

IMLokagr, Tkb Batix.e or (1A85), was 
foui^t by (English ffeet und^ the conw 
miam ol the ^ . the Dutoh 
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xm&et Admiral Opdam. The English were 
completely viciormue, only loaing one sMp 
and about 700 men^ while on the Dutch aide 
eighteen ships and 7»000 men were lost, 
among llie latter being Opdam hims^. Sole- 
bay (Southwold Bay) is on the Suffolk coast 

Solioitor - ChiMral. The Solicitor- 
General is an assistant to the Attomey- 
Generad(q[.v.). The earliest evidence of the 
existence 'of the office of solicitor to the king 
occurs in the first year of Edward IV., and 
there. seems little doubt that before that reign 
there was no such officer. In the reign of 
Harr» Rokeby, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
T. Fleming, and in the reign of James I., 
Doderidge, were severally discharged from 
the office of Serjeant in order that they might 
be capable of serving the crown in the ctipa- 
city of Solicitor- General. 

Fobs, Lives of the Judges, vol. iv., p. 398 ; Man- 
niag and Granger's Reports, p. 589, art. Attorney- 
General, 

Salnieg, Count of (^. 1693), was one of 
the Dutch favourites of William III. He 
occupied Whitehall in favour of the Prince 
of Orange, the guards of James II. retiring 
before him. He commanded the Dutch 
troops during William’s campaign in Ireland, 
and led the charge across the stream at the 
battle of the Boyne. On William’s departure 
for England he was loft for a short wliile in 
command. Ho commanded the English troops 
at the battle of Steinldrk, and his failure to 
support Mackay’a division was in a great 
measure the cause of that dofeat. Tho out- 
cry against him was great, and Parliament 
commented severely on hia conduct. Ho was 
mortally woundod at Landon, and fell alive 
into the hands of the enemy. “ Solmes,” 
says Macaulay, “ though ho was said by those 
who knew him well to have some valuable 
qualities, was not a man likely to conciliate 
soldiers who were prejudiced against him as 
a foreigner. His demeanour was arrogant, 
his temper ungovernable.” 

Burnet, Hist, of hU Own Time; Macaulay, 
Hist, Eng, 

* Solway Moss, The Battle of (Dec. 14, 
1542), resulted in the defeat of the {Scotch 
army, wbdeh was about to invade England, at 
the hands of some 600 borderers headed by 
Thomas Dam and John Musgrave. Thie 
Attack was made when the Scotch wore 
'quarrelling amongst themselves about tho 
appointment of Oliver Sinclair, one of the 
favourites of Tames V., to the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Solway Moss is just on 
the English side of the Esk. 

Burton, Hist, of Scotland ; Froude, Hist, of Eng, 

Somsrled, Lord of Arotll, married the 
daughter of Olaf, King of Man, and Mpou^d 
the cause of Malcolm MacHeth, invading 
Scotland In conjunction with the sons 
Malcoka <Nov;^ la 1156 he was at 


war with Gbdred, the Korwegitm King of the 
Isles, and in 1164 a^in attocked Scotland; 
ho was, however, defeated and killed fit 
Eei^rew, He represents the Celtic reaction 
which si^eeded on tho Korae conquest of 
the Hebrides. The Lords of the Isles traced 
their descent from him. 

Skene, Celtic Sootlmd, 

• 

Somers, John, Loud (b, 1652, d, 1716). 
was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, and 
became a barrister. At the trial of the Seven 
Bishops he pleaded us tlieir junior counsel, 
and made a short but weighty speech in their 
favour, Together with Montague he took 
his seat for first time in the Convention 
Parliament. At tho conference between the 
Lords and Commons he maintained that James 
had “abdicated” the throne. He framed 
the Declaration of Right. Shortly afterwards 
he was appointed Solicitor-Generm. In 1690 
he was made chairman of the committee for 
considering the rights of those corporations 
who had forfeited their charters in the last 
two reigns. He conducted the prosecution of 
the Jacobite conspirators Preston and Ashton 
with great modeiution. In 1692 he became 
Attorney-General, and subsequently Lord 
Keoj^r of the Privy Seal. Meanwhile 
William was gradually discarding Tories and 
forming a luiited Whig ministry. It was led 
by tho Junto, consisting of Somers, Halifax, 
Russell, and Wharton. In 1695 tho arrange- 
ments for the restoration of the currency were 
placed in his hands. Shortly afterwards 
the Whig ministry was establislied, and ho 
was made Lord Chancellor. In 1697, when 
Parliament wished to reduce the standing 
army, Somers wrote a treatise, known as 
the Balancing Letter, in which, while he con- 
demned a standing army, he approved of a 
temporary nimy annually fixed by Parliament. 
By Somers’ advice William agreed to the Bill 
for tho disbanding of tho army. But the coun- 
try was rapidly becoming diacontentod. In 
1697 Somers was assailed for complicity in the 
piracies of Kidd, hecauRo he had subscribed 
to tho expedition Kidd proposed to start 
against piracy. Again attack^ on the ques- 
tion of grants of crown lands, he andf his 
colleagues were compelled to retire in 
In 1701 he >va8 imptiached for his share in 
Partition Treaties and in Kidd’s , misdeeds ; 
but the Commons declined to a]^ar before 
tho Whig majority of the Lor<l^;yho there- 
upon declartid him acquitted. Jj^ aocession 
of Anne deprived him for sono^Tears of apy 
hope of a return to power; out in. Vtm 
he joined, with other members of the Junto, 
the Oodolpliin ministry as President of. tho 
Council. He fell with the ministry, apd soon 
after was attacked by paralysis, vcWcii put 
an end to his political activity. Yet, on tho 
aocession of Geoirge, Somers was swoin of the 
Privy Council, axul a seat in the Cabinet. * 
“La his public Apacity,” says ‘Archdeacon 
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OoTte^ ** Lord^ Somen wai a true patriot. 
Of tho ml Whigs he ^ the only one who 
,,.:p 08 aeMed the favoor of William. Though con- 
stitutionally impetuous and irritable, he had so 
far conquem nature as to master the move- 
ments of his ardent spirit at the time when 
his mind was agitated by contending passions. 
His elocution was powerful, perspicuous, and 
manly ; his reasoning clear ^d powerful. As 
a lawyer he attentively studied the principles 
^ of the constitution. Nor were his acquire- 
ments confined to internal relations; he 
attentively studied forrign affairs, and was 
profoundly versed in diplomatic business, as 
well as in the political interests of Europe.” 
This character, though from a Whig source, 
is only a little too strong praise of one of the 
greatest statesmen of the ]^yolution epoch. 

Coxe, UarV)or(jltt4h; Macaulay, Hi$t of Eng , ; 
CaxnpbelL ChanceUoiv; Maddook, Lifo of 
^mera; Cooksey, Eaaay on Lifa and Charactaf 
of Soman, [S. J. L.] 

ftomersetf Edmund Beaufort, Duke of 
^ (d. 1455), was the son of John, Earl of 

Somerset, and grandson of John of Gaunt. He 
fought ii^^ the French wars, and was taken 
prisoner m the battle of Beaujd. In 14*47 he 
was made Lieutenant of Franco, but acted very 
feebly in this capacity. Under his rule the 
whole of Normandy was lost. Ho rotumod 
to England in 1450, and was at once made 
High Constable, and succeeded Suffolk as 
chief minister and opponent of the Duke of 
York. In 1462 the Duke of York brought 
forward a series of charges against Somerset, 
accusing him of the loss of Normandy, of 
ombozzlemont of public money, and other 
offences. Things seemed on the verge of 
civil war when a compromise was effected, 
and lor a time the charges against Somerset 
were dropped. At the end of 1453 the Duke 
of Norfolk made a fresh attack upon him, 
and he was arrested and imprisoned. He 
remained in prison for more than a year, 
during which the Yorkists were in the as- 
cendant, but in the beginning of 1455 he was 
released and restored to office. York pro- 
tested against this, and liaisad an army, with 
. which ho marched towards Xondoq ; he was 
' |iet by the royalists at St. ^Ibans, whore he. 
Wtis completely victorious, and Somerset was 
among tnose who were slaui. 

8niM6VMtf Edmund, Beaufort, Duke of 
(4, 1471}^ was the son -of Henry Beaufort, 
Duke of SojEoerset. Oih the restoration of 
Henry VI. l^ was re8t(ired to his dukedowiy 
and commanded the arcl^s at the battle of 
Barnet. He was subeqiiently in command at 
Tewkesburyij^ere be m|is taken prisoner and 
beheaded. With him 4<^ired the male line 
of the Beauforts.' | 

•omgrgft^ Henry IBba^obt, Duke of 
(d. 1463), fou|^ in thajFr^h wars^ and on 
the Lancastrian side at|he l^e of Towton. 
After the defeat, he es^pedio Scotland, but 
Was subsequently pardoned sy Edward IV. 


But having onee more joined the Lancastrians^ 
he was takmi prisonerm th6 baitle of H^hank 
and beheaded. 

Soill#rS0t| Edward Seymour, Duke or 
(d. 1552), Lord Protector of En^and, rosor 
into importance with the marriage his sister^ 
Jane ^ymour, to Henry VIII., in 1^36. 
Henceforward he became one of the leaders of 
the Eeformed party at the court, and was 
constantly employed in military and adminis- 
trative services, in which he displayed con- 
siderable capacity. He was createa Earl o£ 
Hertford (1537). In 1544 he was sent into» 
Scotland at the head of 10,000 men, and cap- 
tured and sacked Edinburgh and Leith 
(May, 1544). Immediately afterwards Hert- 
ford and tne greater part of hisRrmy were 
transported to Calais to prosecute the war 
against France, and met with some successes- 
near Boulogne. In the closing year of 
Henry’s reign Seymour was actively em* 
ployed in counteracting the intrigues of the 
Howards, and succeeded so well that Surrey, 
his great rival, was put to death, and Iforfolk 
narrowly esc^ed with his life. By Henry 
VIII.’s will Hertford was appointed one of 
the council of sixteen executors. But th& 
will was immediately set aside, and Hertford 
(now created Duke of Somerse^ was appointed 
President of the Council and Protector of the 
Kingdom. A fleet and army having been col- 
lected to assist the Protestants in Scotland, and 
force on the marriage between Edward VI, and 
the young Queen Mary, Somerset at the head 
of a great army invaded Scotland, and won 
the battle of Pinkie (Sept. 10, 1547), with the 
result, however, of completely alienating the 
Scots, and hastening the marriage contract 
between Mary and the Dauphin of France* 
In France the Protector -svas obliged to re- 
open the war, and his forces were worsted in 
seveml actions near Boulogne. In home 
affairs it was the aim of Somerset and his 
followers in the council to push on the Refor- 
mation as speedily as possible. A complete 
English service book was drawn up [Prayer 

S , and the first Act of Uniformity was. 

(1549). At the same time an attempt, 
was made to reverse the Arbitrary government 
of Henry VIII.’s reign. But Somerset’s 
own conduct was in some respei^ more 
arbitrary than that of the late king. In 
1549 the Protector’s brother, Lord Seymour 
of Sudeley, was engaged in designs for over- * 
turning Somerset’s government, and j^etting: 
the guardianship of the king and kmgdonv 
himself. A Bill of Attainder was brought 
against him, and he was condemned of treason 
and execute withoilb being allowed the op- 
portunity of speaking in his own defence 
(1549). Somerset also made some attempts to 
^ieve the social distresses of the Uln^om, 
aiid issued a oommisslon to inquire into thein. 
The result, however, was only that of in- 
Q:wi»ng popular oKritement, and of rourine 
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ithi^ enmity of the whole body of the new 
nobility who bad profited by the recent 
«ohang^. In 1549 a rebeUioh of an agrarian 
ehanu^ broke out in Norfolk, while another 
in Devonshire was caus^ by the advance of 
.the Reformation. Somerset displayed no 
vigour in suppressing the insurrections, while 
his rivals in the council acted with energy. 
John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, his principed 
opponent, put down the Norfolk rising with 
much seventy, and at once gainod great in- 
Ruence in the council. Someiset attempted 
to bring matters to a crisis, by declaring the 
council treasonable; but he was compelled 
to submit to the majority, and to resign the 
Protectorship (1549). He was sent to the 
Tower, but released in February, 1560. In 
the following year he was gradually regain- 
ing influence, with the failure of the councirs 
administration. Northumberland (Warwick), 
afraid of his designs, had him seized and tried 
for treason and felony. Ho was found guilty 
on the latter indictment and executed (Jan. 
22, 1552). A man of patriotic feeling, and 
much ability, Somersers failure was chiefly 
duo to want of judgment and foresight. 

Hayward, Life and Reign, of Edward VL ; £d* 
ward yi.*8 Journal ; Haicliyn, Diary (Camden 
Soo.) } Edeu, State of the Poor, [S. J. L.] 

Somerset, Charles Seymour, Duke of 
(b, 1662, d, 1748), succeeded to the titles of his 
brother Francis in 1678. As Gentleman of the 
Bed-chambor to James II., he refused to intro- 
duce the papal nuncio at Windsor, and was in 
consequence dismissed from his office. In 1 688 
he joined the Prince of Orange, was appointed 
President of the Council, and on the departure 
of William to Ireland was one of the Lords 
Justices who administered the kingdom. On 
the accession of Queen Anne, ho was created 
Master of the Horse. He was one of the 
commissioners for treating of the Union with 
Scotland (1708). Through the influence of 
his wife, he became a favourite with Anno. 
After being connected with Harley and the 
Tories for some years (1708—1711), ho began 
to intrigue with the Whigs (1711), and was 
in consequence dismissed from his office in 
the following year. As Queen Anno lay on 
her death-bed, he Repaired to the council, 
and, in conjunction with Argylo, proposed 
that the Lord Treasurer’s staff should bo 
(intrusted to Shrewsbury. Thus, by taking 
power out of Bolingbroke’s hand, ho did a 
great service to the house of Hanover. Before 
George arrived in England, Somerset acted as 
one of the guardians of the realm. He amim 
became Master of the Horse, but resigned in 
the following year, and took no important 
part in politios subsequently. 

Bumet, Hi»t, of hie Own Tima; Boyer, 
Annals ; Stanhope, Reign of Anne, 

Somerset, Robert Carr, Earl of, 
was descended from the great border family 
of the Kers Of Femiehmrsfc. As a boy he 
had served James YI. as a page, and a 


short time after that monarch became King 
of England, Carr succeeded ' in attracting 
his noticf and winxiing his favour. In 
1611 his creation as Viscount Rochester made 
him the first Scotsman who took a seat in 
the House of Lords. He became a Privy 
Councillor, and thougK without office and 
ignorant of business, he soon became the 
confidential minister of James. About 1613 
he fomed that connection with Frances 
Howard, Countess of Essex, which resulted in 
her divorce from her hiusband, the imprison- 
ment and murder of Sir Thomas Overbury 
(q.v.), her husband’s confidant, and ultimately 
in her marriage with Carr (Dec. 26), who was 
made Earl of Somerset that the lady might not 
lose in rahk. Somerset became the tool of the 
Howards, his wife’s relations, and squandered 
the immense sums of money which flowed to 
him on every side. At last, a courtiers’ in^ 
triguo against him endangered a power preca- 
rious in its very nature. The circumstances 
attending Overbury’s death were brought to ‘ 
light. The complicity of Somerset 
thought to be involved in the ascertained 
guilt of his wife. He was convicted, but 
after a long imprisonment was pardoned. He 
ended his life in an obscurity only broken by 
a Star Chamber prosecution. 

State Trials; Gaxdiner, Hist, of Eng,, 1€03— 
lem, voL iL 

SoudUuip The Egyptian. At the close 
of 1883 the vast dominions of Egypt in the 
Soudan were in a state of complete revolt, 
under the leadership of a fanatic . chieftain 
known as the Mahdi. An Egyptian army 
commanded by an English officer, Colonel 
Hicks, had been destroyed, and the Egyptian 
garrisons were closely besieged. A body of 
Egyptian police and gendarmerie sent out to 
e&ct the relief of the towns near the Red 
Sea, under Baker Pasha, was almost annihi- 
lated at El Teb. England, being in military 
occupation of Egypt, felt called upon to de- 
spatch a force to Suakim. A^ut 4,000 
English troops under General Graham were 
sent, and engaged the natives at El Teb 
(Feb. 29) and Tamanicb (March 13), defeating 
them with great slaughter. Leaving Suakim 
guarded by gunboats and a small force, th^ 
English army retired almost immediately 
after these battles. With a view to assisting 
the Egyptian garrisons which were besieged 
in the interior of the Soudan, Major-General 
Gordon (q.v.) had been sent out (Jan., 1884) 
to effect the withdrawal of the t^ps and in- 
habitants. He penetrated to RJ&artoum, but 
was himself hemmed in there, and in Sept., 
1884, it became necessarv to despatch an 
English army, under Lori Wolseley, to his 
assistance. After a tedious voyage np the 
Nile, a portion of Wolseley^s force marched 
across the desert, defeated the enemy at Abu 
Klea and Abu Kru, and arrived within a 
^ort distance of Klmrtoum. [Goruon.I A 
second English army, under G^ral Graham^ 
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diMMteiied to Buakim, and inflioted some 
Mvero areata on the ** reMt.** In 1886 the 
Bouden was evactiaM, but on Hardb 13» 
1896, it was annonnc^ that the British and 
Egyptian Gbrernments had determined to 
send an expedition thither. Its exact scope 
and purpose were not clearly stated, bnt 
(after a battle at Ferkeh on June 7) it 
reached Dengola on Sept. 23, 1896. On that 
day Oongola fell* Deboeh was taken on Oct. 
3, and the province of Dongola was restored 
to Egypt. The Mahdi had died in 1886, but 
fhe Khalifa, a chief of the Baggara Arabs, 
had inherit^ his leadership. I^e advance 
was continued. On Aug. 7, 1897, Ocneral 
Hunter took Abu Hamed, and occupied 
Berber on Sept. 6. Meanwhile, the military 
railway was being carried across the Nubian 
Desert from Waai>Halfa, and reached Abu- 
Hamed, a distance of 230 miles, on Nov. 4. 
The Khalifa’s principal lieutenant was sig- 
nally defeated at the Hiver Atbain on April 
8,^ 1898, and on the 2nd of September follow- 
ing, his power was completely shattered at 
the Battle of Omdurman. More than a 3'ear 
later 4N0V. 25, 1899) the Khalifa himself was 
slain in battle, ^us the supremacy of 
Egypt in the Soudan was triumphantly re- 
asserted, after an unbroken series of successes. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
to this campaign of LoH Kitchener's organ- 
ising powers. 

The railway to Khartoum was completed 
by the end of 1899. The Soudanese had been 
utterly crushed by the t^'ranny of Mahdism. 
Lord Kitchener perceived that education was, 
after good government, the most crying need 
of the country. He asked for £100,000 to 
found a College, and the money was rapidly 
subscribed. The foundation-stone of Gordon 
College was laid at Khartoum by Lord Cromer 
in January, 1900, and opened in 1902. The 
Egyptian Soudan is divided into thirteen 
provmces^Khartoum, Blue Nile, Dongola, 
Berber, Kassala, Senuar, Kordofan, White 
Nile, Bahr el Qhazal, Haifa, Bed Sea, Mon- 
gaUa and Upper Nile. It has a collective 
area of a miuion square Stiles, and a popula- 
|:0on of some seven Lord Kitchener 

' Vas appointed its fljtst Governor - General 
(** appointed by Egj^ with the assent of 
Great Britain ”), an« Sir Reginald Wingate 
succeeded him. The arrival at FItohoda in 
1898 of the expeditioii of a French explorer, 
Caj^ini ^Marchand, threatened international 
oomplicattmis,, but tlm disputed poihtw Vere 
settled bjr diplomacy. The developmeht of 
the Soudan is proceemg peacefully. 

trbuth JLCrica, I The Cape Colony was 
founded in 1662 by|the Dutch. East India 
Company, 6;nd remwed under the rule of 
Holland for i eonsidpah^^ which was 

marked by Qie qrtiel&pr^on of the Hotten- 
tot tribesi and the ^aj^s restrictions im- 
posed on the Boerfl|;' latter, in eonse^ 


quenco, revdltod in 17959 but the ihriiipe of 
Orange gained the support of the EngHsh 
Fleet, axm the country was ruled by Bntiab 
governors until 1802, when it was restored to 
Holland by the Tr^ty of Amiens. €s»e 
Olony was, however, again occopled’ by the 
EngUsh in 1806, and was finally given up 
by the Dutch government in 1815. The 
first half of the centory was znarked by the 
five bloody EaflSr wars (q.v. ; 1811—188^, 
terminated by the erection of British Kan- 
raria into a crown colony, which was absorbed 
into the Cape Colony in 1866, by the founda- 
tion of the settlements about Ali^ Bay 
(circa 1820), by the abolition of slavery in 
1834, and by the commencement of the 
Dutch exodus. The first party of rebellious 
Boers crossed the Orange River in 1835, 
and a portion of them penetrated to Natal, 
where they founded a republic. The land 
occupied by the remainder was annexed to 
the English government in 1848, under the 
title of the Orange River Sovereignty. But 
a number of malcontents, under Pretorius, 
having been defeated by the British troops, 
retreated still farther north, and founded 
the third Boer settlement in the Transvaal, 
lliese last were granted independence in 

1852, and the Oraii^ River Sovereignty 
was abandoned by the British two years later, 
and became the Orange Free State. In the 
Capo Colony the Dutch landrost and his 
assessors hiid been abolished in 1827> and 
their places had been taken by a governor, 
assisted by a general and an executive council 
composed of government officials. An agita- 
tion, begun m 1850, in consequence of an 
unwise attempt on the part of the British 
goveinment to land convicts at Cape Town, 
speedily developed into a movement in favour 
of free institutions. A constitution was 
accordingly granted to the Cape Colony in 

1853, ana this was modified by Act 28 Viet, 
cap. 5 and the Colonial Act III. of 1805, 
and by the Constitution Ordinance Amend- 
ment Act” of the Colonial Parliament of 
1872. Between 1853 and 1877 there was con- 
tinued peace with the native races, and the 
Cape government was occupied in works of 
public utility, such as th^ harbour breakwater 
of Table Bay, and the making of various 
railways, of which that from Cape Town to 
Beaufort West is the most important. These 
works caused the public debt to increase with 
startling rapidity from less than a million 
in 1872 to twenty-six millions in 1893, an 
increase that was partly due also to wars with 
the native tribes of the Galekas and Gsikas 
in 1877 and 4878, and the Basntos in 1880 
and 1881. Th# territory of the latter was 
annexed in 1868 in consequence of their 
border warfare with the Boers, and in 1874 
and 1876 Gtiqualand East and 4he Tmnskei 
buds of ihs Fingos and their ne^bours 
came nnder Bri^h rule. Griqualand West, 
WiBi its dismondofi^ds, had b^ome part of 



our colonial empire in 1872. The idea of the 
federation of the South African coloniea, pro- 
jected while Lord Eomberley wae Secretary 
of State (l870>-74), was adopted by his suc- 
cessor, Lord CaraarrOD, and Sir Bartie Frere 
was sent out in 1877 to arrange the settle- 
ment.^ He found, however, that his repre- 
sentations were coldly received, and they 
were definitely rejected by the Gape Parlia- 
ment in 1880. But in 1908 resolutions were 
carried in favour of the Union of the South 
African colonies by the Cape House of 
Awembly on Juno 22nd, followed by the 
Transvaal Assembly on the 23rd, by the 
Orange River Assembly on the 24th, and by 
the Natal Assembly on July 1. 

Natal was so named from the fact that it 
was discovered by Vasco de Gama on Christ- 
mas Day, 1497. Attempts to colonise the 
country by the Portuguese and Dutch were 
unsuccessful^ and it was not until 1824, in 
the time of the warlike Chaka, the Zulu king, 
that a white settlement on a small scale was 
effected. ■ The Zulus afterwards quarrelled 
among themselves, one party following Din- 
gaan and another Panda. The Boers making 
common cause with the latter, Dingaan was 
defeated and killed, and the Boei*s afterwards 
set up the republic of Natalia. In 1843, 
however, the teiritory was proclaimed British, 
and a year later was formerly annexed to 
Cape Colony. In 1856, it was created a 
separate colony, and in 1893 acquired res- 
ponsible government, under its own Governor 
and Legislative Assembly. During the Zulu 
war (1878-79) some of the fighting took 
place in Natal and the adjacent Zululand 
(since incorporated), the more memorable 
incidents being the British disaster at Isand- 
Iwana, the glorious defence of Korke's Drift, 
and the crusMng Zulu defeat at Ulundi. In 
the first Boer war (1881) the Boers invaded 
Natal, and b;;fore peace was declared won 
signal successes at Laing’s Nek and Majuba. 
Still more widespread was the fighting in 
Natal in the second Boer war, especially at 
Dundee, Elandslaagte, Nicholson’s Nek, 
Colenso, and Spion Kop ; while the siege of 
Ladysmith, which endured from November 2, 
1899, to February, 28, 1900, attracted uni- 
versal attention. 4^he Colony was cleared of 
Boers iii June, 1900, and after the war was 
ended, received a considerable access of terri- 
tory on its northern frontiers from what had 
been the South African Republic. In 1905-6 
the Zulus grew restless under the .imposition 
of a poll-tax, and skirmi^es, with fatal result 
in some cases, occurred between native forces 
and the colonial troops. In March, 1906, 
twelve natives concerned in a murderous 
attack on the police, were tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to be shot. When 
the Imperial Government sus^nded the 
sentence pending inquiries, the Natal Minis- 
try at once resigned. Expltmations, however, 
having been tendered, the capital sentence 


was carried out on April 2, and the resigna* 
tion was withdrawn. In 1909, a delegj^ion 
representing British Indians in Natal visited 
England^ and was received by Lord Crewe. 
The delegates stated that British Indians in 
that colony had no grievance as regards the 
Parliament^ franchise, but they claimed on . 
racial and intellectual grounds a position of 
superiority to the native races of South 
Africa, and they asked for the remowsl of 
certain grievances in the matter of education 
of their children, the operation of the Dealers’ 
Licenses Act, and the Indentured Emi^a- 
tion Act. Natal is one of the four original 
provinces of the Union of South Africa (q.v.). 

Rhodesia includes the whole of the region 
extending from the Transvaal northwards to 
the borders of the Congo State and German 
East Africa, bounded on the east by Portu- 

f uese East Africa, Nyasaland, and German 
last Africa, and on the west by the Congo 
State, Portuguese West Africa, and Bechuaim- 
land. The region south of the Zambesi is 
callod Southern Rhodesia, that north of the 
Zambesi is divided into two parts, named 
respectively Barotseland, or North-Western 
Rhodesia, and North-Eastern Rhodesia. In 
1888 a treaty made with Lobengula, the 
Matabele chief, extended mitish influence 
over Matabeleland and Mashonaland, and in 
1889 a charter conferring large powers of 
civil and military administiution was granted 
to the British South Africa Company. A 
pioneer expedition examined the country, and 
in 1890-91 gold seekers and agricultiual 
settlers immigrated in considerable numben. 
In the same year there were various boundary 
difficulties with the Portuguese, which were 
settled by a Convention in May, 1891. In 
1893 Matabele raids on the Mashonas led the 
Company to declare war against Lobengula, 
whose capital, Bulawayo, was occupied Nov. 
13. He fled across the Zambesi, and died 
Jan. 23, 1894. In November of that year 
the Company took over the administration of 
Bechuanaland, territory being reserved for 
the chiefs. In Dec., 1896, Dr. Jameson 
started from Pitsani, near the 
Transvaal border, on his raid. He was super- 
seded early in 1896 by Earl Grey as adminis- 
trator, and the Chartered Company deprived 
of the control of its military force. In March, 
1896, the stringent measures against cattle 
plague caused a rebellion of the Matabele 
and Mashona, which was overcome in August 
Rhodesia is rapidly being opened up by 
railways. Southern Rhodesia is. dirided 
into two provinces, Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland. There is a Resident Oom- 
missioner (who is also Commandant-Genersl) 
and Executive and Legislative CoonciU. The 
duration of each council is for three years. 
The seat of government is at Si^i^nry. 
Barotseland, or North-Western Rhodesia, heui 
its administrative headquarters at Living- 
stone. North-Eastern Rhodesia has its 
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iidoiliiiBttfttive headquatten at Fort Jamoson. 

alao South Afkiga, Uhzoh of, Obakoi 
FbBB StATB, and TEAMftAAL.] 

«. ChMe and Wilmot, Siit. of the Colony 0 / the 
Cape Cjf Qeod Hope ; Noble. SouXh Jfriea; Cnesf on. 
The Imtob RepuhUee! Staihnm, Blaek$t Soete, end 
BriUeh ; Trollope. SontA A/riea ; Peace, Our 
Colonv of Hotel; Brooke, Natal; Coleneo, The 
Zulu Wot; Carter, 2 /to Botr War, 

South AiSriOEp Union of. By an Act 
paised in 1909, Cape Colony, Natal, Tranavaal 
Colony, and the Oxi^e fever Colony are 
united in a legislative Union under one 
Gk>vemment. The four colonies become 
provinces of the Union, all except the Orange 
River Colony — which becomes the Orange 
^Free State — retaining their names. The 
executive government is vested in the King, 
repreaented by a Gk>vemor-Qeneral, assist^ 
by an Executive Council. The Parliament 
of the Union consists of the King, a Senate, 
and a House of Assembly. The Governor- 
General may appoint such times for holding 
such sessions as he thinks fit, and has 
authority — by proclamation or otferwise — to 
prorogue Parliment, and to dissolve both the 
Senate ^nd the House of Assembly simul* 
tanebusly, or tlj^e latter alone ; but the Senate 
may not be dissolved within a period of ten 
years after the establishment of the Union. 
Cape Town is the seat of the Legislature. 
The Senate consists of eight members nomi- 
nated bv the Governor-General in Council, 
and eignt elected members from each pro- 
vince. The Senate elects its own president, 
whom it may remove from office by a vote. 
Twelve senators at least are necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Senate for the 
exercise of its powers. The president of the 
Senate has a casting vote. A member of 
the Senate may not be a member of the 
House, nor vice verea. The House of 
Assemblv is composed of members directly 
chosen by the voters of the Union, and 
for the first Parliament of the Union the 
number of members is as follows: — Cape 
Colony, 51 ; Natal, 17 ; Transvaal, 36 ; 
Orange Free State, 17. This number, how- 
.,<‘Ver, may be increased from time to time as 
may be necessary, but may not in the case of 
any orimnal province be diminished until 
either the total number of members of the 
House of Assembly for these provinces reaches 
150, or ten years have ekpted from the estab- 
li^ment of the Union. 

Each member of the Senate and the House 
of Assembly receives 4^00 per annum,^nt 
for absence a deduction of £3 per day is 
made. The Parliament has full power to 
make laws for the peaise, order, and ^ood 
government of the Uidon. Each province 
has an administrator,' appointed by the 
Governor-General in Cquncu^ and a Provin- 
cial Council, consisting 4^ tbasame number of 
members as are electeii^fin tlte province for 
the House of Assembly;^; exof^t that in such 


cases as where these representatives number 
leas than twenty-five, the number members 
of the Provincial Cowdl is raised to twenty- 
five. These Councils in turn elect Executive 
Committees for the purpose of administration. 
The powers of the Provincial Councils are 
restricted to domestic policy. The chief 
matters in respect of which they have power, 
subject to the assent of the Governor-General 
in Council, to make ordinances are : (1) 
Direct taxation within the province in order 
to raise a revenue for provincial purposes; 
(2) The borrowing of money on the sole 
credit of the province with the consent of 
the Governor * General in Counoil, and in 
accordance with reflations to be framed by 
parliament ; (3) Education ; ( 4 ) Agriculture ; 
(5| Hospitals, etc. ; (6) Municipal institutions ; 
(7) Local works and undertaking — roads, 
outspans, bridges, etc. Free Trade is to be 
intr^uced throughout the Union, but until 
Parliament otherwise provides, the duties of 
custom and of excise leviable under the laws 
existing in any of the colonies meantime shall 
remain in force. 

Provision is also made by the Act of Union 
for a Supreme Court of fe^uih Africa, with 
an Appellate Division. The supreme courts 
of the Colonies forming the Union become 
provincial divisions of the Supreme Court of 
South Africa, and their judges will continue 
in office. From the establishment of the 
Union, the Chief Justice of South Africa, the 
ordinary Judges of Appeal, and all other 
judges of the Supreme Court, are to Ite 
appointed by the Governor - General in 
Council. All laws in force in the several 
Colonies at the establishment of the Union 
will continue in force until repealed or 
amended by Parliament. English and Dutch 
are equally official languages of the Union. 

Southampton, from its geographic^ 
position, has playea an iniportent part in 
English history. The Englii^ who settled 
in Wessex foimded the town, called' Ham tune 
and ^th-Hamtun in the Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle^e&T the site of the lioman town 01 
Clausentum. It was frequently attacked by 
the Danes (in 837, 980, and 994), and Canute 
used it as 1^ chief point 6f embarkation. In 
1338 it was sacked by a fleet of French and 
Genoese, and was afterwards fortified with 
care. Southampton was frequently used as 
a port of embarkation during the Hundred 
Years’ War ; it was there that Henry V., 
in 1416, just before setting out for Franco, 
executed the Earl of Cambridge, Ijord Scrope, 
and Sir Thomas Grey for treason. South- 
ampton espoused the Yorkist cause during 
the Wars of the lidses, after the Lancastriana 
had made an attempt to take it. Henry VIII. 
used the town as a basis of operatioiu by 
sea in big attacks on Frence. ^Philip (xt 
Spain la^ndod there in 1554. Since then its 
main importance has been commerciaL 
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Southampioiiff Hbnry Wriothbsley, 
3bd Earl of (a. 1624)) a favourite of Queen 
ElizabeUi) and a bosom friend of EsseX) was 
the grandson of Lord Chancellor Wriotl\p8ley. 
In 1597 he took part in the disastrous ox* 
pedition to the Azores, and two years later 
followed Essex to Ireland, where he was 
appointed General of the Horse, to the anger 
ox Elizabeth, whose good-will he had forfeited 
on his marriage. In 1601 his impetuosity 
and generous support of his friend led him to 
take an active part in Essex^s rebellion, and 
he was put on ms trial for high treason. He 
was condemned, but, owing to the interces- 
sion of Sir Robert Cecil, was not executed ; 
he was, however, confined in the Tower until 
the death of the queen. He is described as a 
man of ^^high courage, groat honour, and 
integrity.” His literary relations invest his 
career with particular interest. 

Southampton, Thomas Wriothfsley, 
Earl of (d. 1649), was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor in the place of Lord Audley in 1544. 
He was a zealous Catholic, and is said to have 
toi*tured Anne Askew with his own hands. 
Named one of the council of regency in the 
will of Henry VIII., ho was created Earl of 
Southampton, but failed to obtain the confi- 
dence of Somerset, to whom he had long been 
in opposition. In 1647 Wriothesley of his 
own authority put tho great seal in com- 
mission, and appointed four individuals to 
discharge tho duties of chancellor. This act, 
which was declared by the judges to amount 
.to a misdemeanour, enabloa the council to 
demand his resignation. Shortly after this 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley tried to draw him 
into a plot against the Protector, but, probably 
from caution, he refused his overtures, and 
gave information of the intrigue. In 1649 
he entered into negotiations with Warwick, 
and took a prominent part in the deposition of 
Somerset, but soon afterwards retired from the 
council in disgust at the treatment he received, 
and died, it is said, of disappointment. 

Froude, Uisi. of Eng . ; Campbell, Chancellors. 

South Sea Scheme, The. In I7ii a 
company was forftied for trading to the 
“ South Seas,” which was induced to lend ten 
millions to the government during Harley’s 
treasurership, and to allow the debt to be 
funded, in return for a monopoly of the trade 
with the Spanish colonies. In 1717 Walpole 
persuaded the South Sea creditors to make a 
further advance of five millions to the govern- 
ment. In 1720 the South.Sea Company, de- 
sirous of further government credit, agreed 
to take up thirty-two millions of the govern- 
ment annuities, and to persuade the holders 
to take in exchange South Sea stock. The 
government annuities had borne seven or 
eight per cent, interest; the company was 
to receive five per cent, till 1727, and four 
per cent, aftorvmds. In order to outbid the 
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otters of the Bank of England and other as- 
sociations, the South Sea Company agreed to 
pay to government a hbavy premium of more 
than seven millions. The company ^d thus 
weighted itself hoavily^, and it was doomed to 
failure if the public did not subscribe for its 
shares readily. At first there seemed no dangei 
of this. The public rushed in to subscribe, 
and the company’s stock was taken with the 
utmost eagerness. But the success of the 
South Sea scheme had developed a foenzv of 
speculation in the nation. Companies of all 
kinds were formed, and tho public hastened to 
subscribe, to sell their shares at a premium, 
and to buy others. The South Sea Company, 
whose own snares were at 900 per cent, 
remium, took action against some of the 
ubble companies and exposed them. This 
produced an instantaneous cttcct. A panic 
set in. Everybody was now anxious to sell. 
All shares fell at once, and tho South Sea 
Company’s own stock fell in a month (Sept., 
1720) from 1,000 to 175. The ruin was wide- 
spread, and extended to all classes of the 
nation. Popular feeling cried out for ven- 
geance on tho South Sea directors, though in 
reality the calamity had not been caused W 
them, but by the reckless speculation which 
had been indulged in. A retrospective Act of 
Parliament was passed, remitting the seven 
millions due to the government, appropriating 
the private propeity of the directors for the 
relief of those who had sufiiered, and dividing 
tho capital of the company, after discharging 
its liabilities, among tho proprietors. Aislabie, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles 
Stanhope, and Secretary Craggs and his son, 
wore tried and implicated in the matter ; and 
an inquiry, ordered by the Commons, resulted 
in tho expulsion of Aislabie, and the acquittal 
of Stanhope by three votes. The younger 
Craggs died before tho inquiry was over, and 
tho elder committed suicide. 

Southwold Bay, The Battle of (1672), 
was fought between the English fleet under 
tho Duke of York, and the Dutch under 
Deliiiytor. After a desperate struggle the 
Englisli gained tho day, though with the loss 
of some vessels, and one of their commanders, 
the Earl of Sandwich. Southwold Bay is OH 
the coast of Suffolk. 

Spa Fields Biots, The (Dec. 2, 1816), 
were tho result of tho extreme depression of 
trades the severity of the government, and the 
intrigues of the Spencean philanthzimists (q.v.). 
A great meeting was convene 1 fh Spa Fields, 
Bermondsey, which was to be addressed by 
“Orator” Hunt, but before he came there the 
mob, led by one Watson, had rushed into 
the City, plundered a gunsmith’s shop, and 
threatened the Exphange.^ They were checked 
by the police here and dl^pewed. The ring- 
leaders were charged with high treason, but 
the prosecution failed. 
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mw»^ Bblatxok« wztii* Sexious relsu 
tiozis between England and the Spanish 
Idhgdim began wil£ ^ reign of Henry 11. 
The marriage of his second dax^hter, Ele^or, 
to Alfonso YlII. of Castile ; ^ arbitration 
between Alfonso and King Sanoho of Na- 
vam ; even the younger Henry’s pilgsixni^ 
to Compostdlsr^always a favourite shrine 
with Englishmen — Hichardl.’s marriage with 
Berengaria of Navarre, all contributed to 
form a close friendship between the two 
countries that became tr^tional all through 
the Middle Ages. The marriage of Blanche 
of Castile to Louis, son of Philip Augustus, 
was regarded as a safe means of insuring 
p^e between John, her uncle, and the French 
long. The continued possession of Gascony 
by the English kings made them almost 
nrighbours of some of the Spanish monarchs. 
The appointment by Henry III. of his son, 
Edward, as regent of Guienno in 1250 was 
quickly followed by the marriage of Edward 
with Eleanor, sister of Alfonso X., whose 
claims through the elder Eleanor to that 
duchy made it necessary to conciliate him, 
but whose legislative instinct may well have 
establisl^ sympathy between him and his 
brother-in-law. Edward 1. had constant 
d'ealings with Spain. He sought earnestly to 
mediate between France and Castile in 1276. 
In 1288 he visited Catalonia in order to re- 
concile the French and Aragonese claimants 
to Naples ; but Alfonso’s X.’s death, and the 
want of success of a policy which rested 
entirely on mediation, caused Edward’s rela- 
rions to Spain to become less cordial towards 
the end of his reign, despite toe politiotil 
neoessity of seeking- in the south a counter- 
poise to French influence. Again .under 
^ward III. the relations were renewecl. The 
Black Prince marched with a great army into 
Castile to protect Peter the Cruel against 
Henry of Trastamare, and his victory at 
Navarette (April 3, 1367) for a time kept the 
tyrant on his throne. Fetor’s final discom- 
fiture led to fierce hostility between England 
and the house of Trastantoro, which thus 
, gained possession of the CastiHan throne. John 
Gaunt and Edmund of ^Cambridge both 
: biiitied daughters of Pbtor. Through his 
w^, Constance de PadiBa, John claimed to be 
King of Castile, but the brilliant naval victory 
of toe Spaniards over the Earl of Pembroke, 
wifieh restored La Boclidfle to toe French 
toe: practical fadure of Edmund in 
jal fPoETtraAL, Relations wiTHldih6 
equally tuuutoy ezp^tij^ of JohntoBpahi 
(1385) as pretender and <|usader, showed that 
his ohancea were hopelejk At last he con- 
chtded a treaty with Jomt IL of Castile, in 
whioh by marrying Oatnerins^ his daughter 
by Constance, to the hei^bf Qastile, he prac- 
tkally resigned his daitts. j^his marriage 
renewed the old friendlibesB^ The kings of 
Oastile sympatoised witM toa^nisfort^ of 
the house of Lancaster at’^#those ol their 


own kin. Edward lY. in: UBJf oonohidsd a 
treaty with Castile that gave equal toadtog 
rights to Casrilians and EnglisK The Lim 

was. Edward woulJnot man^^ 
daughter to a Spanish prince, and not until 
the final Lancastrian triumph under Hes^ 
YII. was the alliance of the two countries 
really renewed, and then on conditions that 
made England almost a satellite of Spain.' 
The mania^ of Catoarine, daughter of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, with Princes Arthur and 
Btenryin succession was the most important 
result of toe restoration of intimate rations. 
Although Ferdinand hardly toeated Henry 
well, and although his L^igue of Cambrai 
isolated England from foreign politics, Henry 
YIII., after breaking up toe Cambrai con- 
federation by the Holy L^gue, fully renewed 
the Spanish connection. During the war of 
the Holy League, and the war which broke 
out in 1521, Henry was the decided supporter 
of Ferdinand and Charles his successor. At 
last fear for toe balance of power led Henry 
to a neutral attitude after the battle of Pavia 
(1526), The divorce of Catharine involved 
personal and religious difierences, which for a 
time dissolved the Spanish alliance. For some 
years England feared a Spanish invasion, but 
so strong were the ties which bound the two 
states tlmt in 1541 the English and Spaniards 
were again fighting side by side against the 
French.* Charles’s desertion of Henry at 
Cr6py, and toe strongly Protestant policy of 
Edwai^ YL, again produced coolness, until 
Mary’s marri^e with Philip, and her sub- . 
sequent participation in the last of Charles’s 
great wars against France, brought the nations 
more together than ever. But the catastrophe 
of Mary’s reign was the death-blow of the 
traditional connection with Spain. Though 
it was Elizabeth’s policy to keep on fair terms 
with Spain, the prevalence of religious over 
TOlitical considerations during the crisis of the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation, the alliance of 
England and the revolted Notherlanders, that 
of Spain with the pretender to the English 
throne, and the rise of an English naval power 
that saw in the Spanish colonies an easy and 
rich prey, and whose piihtical forays soon 
more than counteracted the friendliness which 
long and settled trade between toe two nations 
had produced, brought about a state of chronic 
irritation worse th^ war, and a series of acta 
of hostility, which in any other period both 
parties would have regarded as easua belli. At 
last, on the very eve of the Armada, the long- 
tbr^tened war broke out. Henceforth hatred 
of Spain became a ^rk of the mtriotic and 
Protestant Englishman. James I. ’s Spanish 
policy and Spanish marriage scheme made 
him intensely unpopular, and Oharles I., 
though less decidea thsm his laAter, and 
actu^y at war with Spain in the begiiming 
of his reign,, and often ratoer oppos^ to it, 
lim ragavdad wl^ soroa auapip^ fear tha 




same reaeon. Cromwoll revived Elizabeth’s 
pdioy of tmcompromieing hostility to Spain, 
as the ceaatre of Catholicism in Europe. 
Though siUMseeafiil in execution, his policy was 
quite obsolete in idee, and tended to pro- 
mote the ambitious schemes of Louis XIV. 
Clarendon, who also pursued the Elizabethan 
tradition, incurred disgrace and exile for what 
had brought glory to the Protector. Still, the 
hostility to France, which began with the 
Triple Alliance, and the marriage of William 
and Maty, and culminated in the Revolution, 
did not involve any very cordial alliance with 
the Spaniards, though the effect of the anti- 
French twlicy was to help them. So little 
did William re^rd Spain as his ally that 
he joined with Louis XIV. in the Partition 
Treaties. The mismanagement of the allies 
in the Spanish Succession War made the French 
King of Spain the representative of Spanish 
national feeling, and consequently renewed an 
active hostility between the two countries, 
which the retention of Minorca and Gibral- 
tar, as the spoils of the English triumph, 
did much to increase. After the Treaty of 
Utrecht, Alboroni plotted to restore the pre- 
tender, though the collapse of Cape Passaro 
(1720) showed that the Spaniards were 
unable to cope- directly with the English. 
Ripperda’s Austrian alliance was equally 
hostile to England, and involved a short war 
that, but for Walpole’s peace policy, would 
have proved serious (1727). The commercial 
clauses of the Utrecht treaty gave the Eng- 
lish a limited permission to trade in South 
America, which involved constant disputes 
with Spanish revenue officers, and resulted in 
the war of 1739, the prelude of the more geneml 
Austrian Succession War. The family com- 
jmet of the Bourbon Kings of France and 
Spain involved England in a new hostility 
to the Spaniards^ at the close of the Seven 
Years’ War. Spain took advantage of the 
AmericaA Revolution to try to regain what 
her former ill success had caused her to lose. 
But the long siege of Gibraltar proved a 
failure. The affairs of the Falkland islands 
(1770), and of Nootka Sound (1789), again 
almost involved a conflict. During the French 
Revolution the weakness of Spain soon com- 
pelled her to lend her still imposing fleet to 
the Republican and Napoleonic governments, 
and thus to enter into a naval war with 
England, which lost many of her colonies. 
At last Napoleon’s reckless imposition of his 
brother on the Spanish throne involved 'a 
national insurrection in Spain, which led to 
the establishment of a new alliance with 
England. During the whole of the Penin- 
sular War, Spanish troops assisted the armies 
of Wellington, but the pride, inefficiency, 
and procrastinat^n of his allies were one of 
Wellington’s greatest difficulties. The 
Spanish popular movement, howeverr showed 
l^ow Napomon could be beaten, and without 
their irregular forces the Peniosalar com- 


Mgns would hardly have turned out as they 
md. Suhseqtient political relations between 
England and Spain have been of inferior im- 
poitiince. Canning recognised the independ- 
ence of the revolted South American colonies. 
The Enghsh aided Queen Christina against 
the Oarusts. [British Legion.] In 1907 
Alfonso XIII. married Princess Ena of 
Battenberg, a niece of Edward VII. 

Mariana's De Rebus Hispania is a standard 
eneral authoriW for the Middle Ages. Dun- 
am’s Si$t, of Swin and Portugal is a useful 
oompilatiou in English. The relations with 
Ei^land may be found in Pauli, Englisohe Qes-- 
ohichtSt and in the Oesohichte von Spanien, by 
various authors, in the Heeren and Kert series. 
Prescott's work on Ferdinand and Isabellat his 
edition of fiobertson's Charles F., and his Hist, oj 
Philip If., with Brewer's Usury VIIL, Sohanz, 
EnglisoheUandelspolUikt and Froude, Hist, of Bug, 
cover the sixteenth century. See also QaToiner, 
Hist, of Eng,, ISOS -40, and his later works, 1642—- 
60, for that period ; Bauke, Eng, Hist, for the 
whole seventeenth century ; Mignet, La Sticcw- 
ston d’Espagne ; Stauhope, IFar of the Sueoession 
in Spain, and Coxe, Spanish Bourbons, for the 
eighteenth century; Napier, Peninsular War 
and the Wellington Despatches, for the struggle 
against Napoleon. [X. F. Tij 

Spanish Blanks, The, was the name 
given to eight papers seized on the person of 
a man named Kerr, who was about to convey 
them to Spain. These papers were blank 
sheets, signed by the Earls of Huntl)% Errol, 
Angus, and by Gordon of Auchendoun. It 
was proved by the confession of Kerr that 
the sheets wore to have been filled up by two 
Jesuits, named William Crichton and James 
Tyrie, and were to have contained assurances 
that the persons who signed them would not 
fail to render material aid to the Spanish 
armies on their landing in Scotland. The 
result of this discovery was immediate action 
on the part of the government against the 
Popish lords, who were compelled to fly, and 
were finally defeated at Glenlivat. 

Burton, Hist, of Scotland, 

Spanish Marriages. From 1840 the 

marriage of Queen Isabella of Spain had 
become a question of interest to Europe, and 
especijtlly to England and France. The French 
plan was th.'it Isabella should marry the 
Duke of Cadiz, and her sister the Due de 
Montponsier, having in view the eventtLal 
succession to tlio Sp.*iiiish throne of the child- 
ren of the latter couple. The English, who 
strongly disliked this scheme, con^ded that 
Isabella should marry the man whom she 
and the Spanish people selected, and that the 
welfare of Spain, and not the interest of the 
Orleans house, should be chiefly consulted. 
The English government theremre decUned 
to actively recommend any candidate, even 
Leopold of Coburg, who, was desirable in 
every way, and who would have been the 
English candidate had there been one. In 
1841 Prince Albert and Lord Aberdeen both 
declared that England would not interfere. 
In 1845, during Queen Victoria’s visit to 
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the King of the French, the latter decided 
** that he would never hear of Montpensier’a 
manioge with the Infanta of Spain.” This 
pledge was kept as long as Aberdeen re- 
mained in office, but the accession of Pal- 
merston in 1846 changed the views of the 
French. The defeat of their Eastern policy 
by that statesman still rankled in their 
minds, and he was an object of their 
settled distrust. Use was therefore made of 
an indiscretion committed by Lord Dulling, 
the British ambassador at Madrid, and also 
of a somewhat violent despatch of Palmerston, 
and on Aug. 29, 1846, the double marriage 
between the Dukes of Cadiz and Montpensier, 
and the Spanish Qij^een and Infanta, was 
announced. This statement, communicated 
shortly by M. Guizot to Lord Normanby, 
British ambassador at Paris, was received in 
England with a great deal of indignation. 
An official protest was made by the English 
government, and an unofficial one by the 
Queen; but they were disregarded, and the 
double marriage was celebrated simultaneously 
at Madrid (Oct. 10). The conduct of Louis 
Philipp^gave an immense shock to his repu- 
tation in Europe, and 41d a great deal to 
break off the hithei'to friendly intercourse 
with England. Indignation at his perfidy 
was increased by sympathy for the young 
queen thus heartlessly sacrificed to his policy, 
and a coolness in consequence arose. 

Jnnml Register, 1846; Martin, Prince Con- 
sort : Guizot, Memoirs, 

Spanish Succession, The War of 

THE, was caused by the refusal of Louis XIV. 
to abide by the settlement of the succession 
question agreed on by him and William III. 
in the Partition Treaties (q.v,). Besides ac- 
cepting the will of Charles V., which made 
his grandson, Philip of Anjou, King of Spain, 
Louis had reserved his grandson’s right to 
succeed to the French crown, had put French 
garrisons into the towns of the Spanish 
Netherlands, and had acknowledged the Pre- 
tender as successor to the English throne at 
the death-bed of James II. This last pro- 
■i fieeding had roused the English. William III. 
In 1701 had laid the fouwtion of a grand 
alliance between England, Holland, and the 
empire. It was now .concluded. But on 
March 8, 1702, William died. War was at 
once declared on the accession of Anne. The 
emperor, with the Electors of Brandenburg, 
Hanover, and the Elector Palatine, Deniqgj^r, 
Holland, and in 1703, Savoy and PortugM, 
were the aUies of Engla|id. France had only 
the electors of Cologne ^and Bavaria, and the 
Duke of Mantua in Italy. Marlborough, 
commander of the English and Dutch armies, 
at once went to Holla^ with the object of 
capturing the Nethermd fb^esm occupied 
by the French. Ven^, l|ll4ge, and other 
towns on the Meiue, i^erei^^taken, and the 
French cut off from t^ Bhine. On 


the Upper Bhine, Louis of Baden had taken 
Landau, but was defeated by Villars at; 
Friedlingcn. In Italy, Eugene had defeated 
Villeroi at Cremona, but the French still 
held the Milanese. [For the war in Spain 
see below.] In France the Protestants of 
the Cevennes had broken into open rebellion 
under Cavalier. In 1703 but little was done- 
Villars wished to march on Vienna, but waa 
thwarted by the Elector of Bavaria. Marshal 
Tallard re-captured Landau. Marlborough,, 
who had foimed a great plan to reconquer 
Antweip and Ostend, was foiled by the Dutch,, 
and haa to content himself with the ^pture 
of Bonn on the Bhine, and Huy and Limbuxig' 
on the Meuse. In 1704 Louis set on foot no 
less than eight different armies. His chief 
eft’ort was to be in the direction of Vienna in 
concert with the Elector of Bavaria. The 
Hungarians had been incited to revolt. The 
position of the emperor seemed desperate. 
Marlborough, however, in a famous march 
from the Lower Bhine to the Danube, joined 
Eugene in Bavaria, and marched upon the 
French commanders Marsin and Tallard. In 
August the battle of Blenlieim was fought. 
After that disastrous defeat the French with- 
drew beyond the Rhino. Landau was taken, 
and Marlborough, marching into the Moselle 
valley, conquered Treves and Trarbach. In 
this year Gibraltar was captured by Sir 
George Rooke; while the merciful policy 
of Villeroi put an end to the rebellion of the 
peasantry in the Cevennes. In Italy, Ven- 
ddme had nearly reduced the Duke of Savoy 
to despair. Eugene was sent thither with 
Prussian troops (1705). Marlborough wished 
to invade France by the Moselle valley, but 
was thwaried by the weak co-operation of 
Louis of Baden. Villeroi suddenly invested 
Liege, but on Marlborough’s return to Flanders 
affairs were re-established there. Towards 
the end of the year Louis of Baden won a 
great battle at Hagenau. In 1706 Marl- 
borough determined by a vigorous effort in 
Flanders to make a diversion to Eugene in 
Italy. In Brabant he encountered Marshal 
Villeroi at Ramillies. By that victory the 
allies gained the whole of the Netherlands. 
Marlborough wished to betiege Mons, but was 
deterred by the slowness with which the 
Dutch forwwded supplies. In Italy, Eugene 
by his brilliant relief of the siege of Turin 
accomplished a work hardly inferior to that 
of Ramillies. Italy was lost to Franco, and 
compelled to join the Grand Alliance. Louis 
offered terms of peace, but they were, some- 
what unreasonably, rejected by Marlborough. 
The campaign of the next year (1707) was 
unsuccessful. Marlborough in vain attempted 
to bring on a pitched battle. On the Rhine, 
Villars took and destroyed t^o lines of Stol- 
hofen. Eugene attempted to attaek Toulon 
by invading France from the south-east ; but 
ho had no supplies, and withdrew hiaforc , 
Marshal Teiss^. In 1708 Marlborough re 
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solved to complete the conquest of the Nether- 
lands in conjunction with Eugene. But the 
latter expezienoed great difficulty in raising 
an army. Vendome suddenly assumed tho 
otfensive, deceived Marlborough by a feint on 
Louvain, captured Ghent and Bruges, and 
sat down before Oudenarde. In July tho 
battle of Oudenaj^de was fought. The 
resul^ though it was a victory for the 
English, were not decisive. Eugene’s troops 
at length joined lilarlborough ; Berwick re- 
inforce the French. Tho allies determined 
to besiege Lille. It feU in October, Marshal 
^uffiers having made a gallant resistance. 
Ghent and Bruges were reconquered. General 
Btanhope had captured Port Mahon in 
Minorca. France was now absolutely ex- 
ha^ted. Louis once more proposed terms. 
Once more the demands of the allies were 
intolerable, consisting of the surrender of tho 
Dutch frontier towns, and all claims to the 
Bpaxiish succession. Louis appealed to tho 
French people. Villars was sent against 
Marlborough. He allowed Toumay to fall, 
but when the allies invested Mens he was 
obliged to risk a battle. By the advice of 
Eugene the attack was deferred until troops 
comd be brought up from Toumay. The 
iresult was that Villars had time to entrench 
himself, and that the victory of Malplaquet 
was almost as disastrous for the allies as for 
the French. Mons fell, but the campaign was 
closed. A conference was opened at Ger- 
truydenberg; the English and Dutch con- 
sented to treat, but were opposed by Austria 
and Savoy, and tho war was resumed. Douav 
was captured. The next year Marlborough 
fought his last campaign. He was hampered 
by the withdrawal of Eugene to superintend 
and guard the Diet summoned to Frankfoit 
to elect a successor to tho Emperor Joseph. 
By skilful manoeuvres he passea Villars’ lines 
at Arras, which the French commander called 
the non plus uUra^ and besieged and took 
Bouchain. But the Tory ministry had already 
proposed terms of peace. Marlborough was 
dismissed on his return to England, and 
Ormond appointed in his place. Ho re- 
ceived orders to undertake no ofEensive 
operations against tho French, but he could 
not refuse to join Eugene in an attack 
on Quesnoy. In June, 1712, an armistice 
was declared, and tho English troops ordered 
to separate from Eugene. Tho imperial 
general continued the campaign alone. But 
ho was defeated at Denain, and com- 
pelled to raise tho siege of Landrecies. In 
March, 1713, the Peace of Utrecht was signed. 
Tho Germans fought on. But they lost 
Landau again, and soon after Speyer, Worms, 
and Kaiserslautern. Villars stormed tho lines 
at Freiburg, and took the town in spite of 
Eugene’s efforts. In the course of 1714 the 
Treaty of Bastadt was concluded between 
France and Austria, that of Baden between 
France and the princes of the empire. Such 


was the war in Continental Europe. In 
Sp(^ meanwhile, in 1702, after hostilities had 
been proclaimed, an armament, under the com- 
mand of tho puke of Ormond, appeared off 
Cadiz. It was ill-cx>nducted, and after plunder- 
ing the town the English sailed off. On his 
way back Ormond destroyed a fleet of treasure 
ships in Vigo Bay. Some millions of doUars 
were captured, some millions more were sunk. 
Next year it was determined to attack Spain 
from file east and west. The army from the 
west consisted of Portuguese and English 
troops commanded by the Earl of Galway. 
The Archduke Charles, whose claims to the 
Spanish throne were supported by the coali- 
tion, appeared in the camp. But Berwick, 
the commander of the French, held Galway 
in check throughout the year 1704. On 
Aug. 3 Admiral Hooke succeeded in. taking 
Gibmltar. In 1705 Peterborough was sent to 
Simin with 5,000 Dutch and English soldiers. 
Ho was joined by the Archduke Charles. Ho 
wished to march at once on Madrid, but was 
compelled by his instructions to attack Bar- 
celona. Tho town was almost impregnable ; 
supplies were wanting ; he quarrelled with his 
fellow-commander, the Prince of Hesse. He 
determined to raise the scige, but suddenly 
resolved to attack the fortress of Montjuich ; 
it fep. On Oct. 23 Barcelona was captured. 
Catalonia and Valencia at once declared for 
the Archduke. Peterborough, with 1,200 men, 
advanced to raise tho siege of San Mattheo, 
w'hero a force of 600 men was surrounded 
by 7,000 Spaniards. Peterborough deceived 
the Spanish general as to his numbers, relieved 
the town, and entered Valencia in pursuit of 
tho Spanish army. Meanwhile an army under 
the command of Anjou, who was advised by 
Marshal Tosse, and a fleet under the Count of 
Toulouse, were blockading Barcelona, Peter- 
borough attempted to raise tho siege but 
failed. A new commission was sent him 
placing him in command of the fleet as well as 
of the army. Ho failed to entice tho French 
to battle, but they sailed away, and were 
followed by the army. In this year Berwick 
fell back before Galway, and that general 
occupied Madrid (1706). Philip, Duke of 
Anjou, fled, and Arragon declared for tho 
Archduke Charles. This was the highest 
point of the success of tho allies. But tho 
hostility of the natives, and the cowardice of 
Charles, made it impossible to hold the town. 
Galway fell back and effected a junction with 
Peterborough at Guadalaxara. Berwick im- 
mediately occupied Madrid. Peterborough 
soon quarrelled with Cliarles, and left the 
array. The allies retreated on Valencia. In 
1707 Galway was rash enough to attack 
Berwick in a disadvantageous position on the 
plain of Almanza, and v^as utterly defeated. 
Valencia und Arragon surrendered to the 
French, and the Archduke Charles was reduced 
to tho province of Catalonia. “ The battle of 
Almanza decided the fate of Spain.” Stanhope 
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was to oominand in Sp^ with Staxem* 
berg, a metbodical taotioian, as his col- 
league^ For two years nothing was done. 
At length, in 1710, Stanhope and Starem- 
berg advanced on Ifadrid. Philip’s troops 
were defeated at Ali|ienar% and amin at 
Saragossa. Madrid was occupied, aiid Philip 
was once more a furtive. Again it was 
found impossible to hold the town. The 
aUtes reti^ated to Toledo, and thence to 
Catalonia. Vendeme, the new French com- 
mander, followed hard after them. Stanhope, 
who had separated from Staremberg, was sun- 
ronnded at Brihuega, and had to capitulate ; 
Staremberg, who marched to his rescue, was 
defeated after an obstinate resistance in Villa- 
Yidosa. Jio fled through Catalonia to Bar- 
celona. Philip was now safe on the throne of 
Madrid* The war was practically over ; for, 
although Argyle was sent to Catalonia in 
1711, he could effect nothing with a de- 
moralised army and no supplios. Perhaps, in 
view of the impending negotiations, it was 
not intended that he should affect anything. 
ThePeace\>f Utrecht was signed on March 31, 
1713. The Catalans, faithful to a hopeless 
saiise, deserted by their allies, still fought on. 
But in Sept., 1714, Barcelona fell, and the 
war in Spam was at an end. 

Marlborough's Deipatches; Goxe, Afarl^orough 
and SpaKiahBowbons; Stanhope, JKstgh o/ Queen 
Anne; AViSOn, Life of Marlborough ; Wyon. Queen 
Anne; Barton, Queen Anne; Martin, Htetoire 
de France; Ametb, Prinz Eugen von Savoyen ; 
Mahon, War of the Succession in ^in; 
Idboaular, Eeeaye. [S. J. L.] 

8paaker« The, is the name given to the 
officers who preside over the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. The Speaker of 
the House of Lords is the I*ord Chancellor or 
the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal ; his office 
is not nearly so important as that of the 
Speaker of the Lower House. Ho is allowed 
to take part in debates, and to vote as an 
ordinary member; his official duties being 
chiefly confined to putting the question to 
the House. The Speaker of tho House of 
Commons, on the contrary, is an official of 
the higWt importance; >his duties are not 
only to preside over the debates and to put 
the question, but to order, to enforce 

the decrees of the House, and to act generally 
as its representative or ** mouth ” : through 
their Speaker the Commons have- the 
privilege of access ta the sovereign. Un- 
like the Speaker of ^ Lords the Speaker 
of the Lower Houb& who holds rank as 
the first cesnmoner of the realm, caA^take 
no part in debates, and has no vote unless 
the numbers are eq^l, when he has a 
casting vote* The ofl^, which is filled by 
vote of the Commons m:^*eet to xopd appro- 
bation, is of very ancimt origin. That some 
spokesman was necMary^. from the first 
institution ol. Fariinen| is sufficiently 
obvious, btri the mitidi and tiUe of 
Speaker were only tflttlw in I37t« But 


Henry of K^g^y, who in 1301 bore the 
petition of tim 'Lincoln Fariiaineiit to the 
royal presence; Sir William Trussel^ who 
answei^ for the Commons in 1343, though 
not a member of the House itself ; Peto 
de la Mare, the famous leader of the Gkiod 
Parliament in 1376, who discharged the 
functions without the title, must all practi- 
cally have been in much the same position as 
the later spmker. But in 1376 iba title is 
definitely mven to< Sir Thomas Hungerford, 
and from tWt date the list is complete. 


Spkaxbbs op the Hovsb or Cokuoes. 


Sir Thomas Hungerford 
Sir Peter de la Mare . 





. 1376 





. 1377 

Sir James Pekerviig . 

Sir John GildersDursh 





. 1378 





. 1380 

Sir Biehard de Waldsgrave 




. 1381 

Sir James Piokering . 

Sir John Bassj • 






Sir John Cheyne 





. 1399 

John Dorewood . 





. 1400 

Sir Arnold Savage 





. 1401 

Sir Henry de B^eford 
Sir Arnold Savage 





. 1402 





. 1404 

Sir John Cheyney 





. 1405 

Sir John Tivetot 





. 1406 

Thomas Chaucer 





. 1407 

John Dorewood . 





. 1413 

Wantir Hnngerford . 





. 1414 

Thomas Chaucer 





. 1414 

Blohord Bedinan 





. 1415 

Sir Walter Beauchamp 





. 1416 

Boger Plou • • 





, 1416 

Boger Hunt 




• 

. 1420 

Thomas Chaucer 





. 1421 

Bichard Banyard 





. 1421 

Boger Ploa . 





. 1422 

John Bussel 





. 1423 

Sir Thomas Wanton . 





. 1425 

Biehard Vernon . 





. 1426 

John Tyrrell 





. 1427 

William Al^gton . 
John Tyrrell 





. 1429 





. 1481 

John Bussel 





. 1432 

Boger Hunt 





. 1483 

John Bowes. - 




• 

. 1436 

Sir John Tyiifell . 




• 

. 1487 

William Boerley . 





. 1437 

William Tresbam 





. 1439 

William Burley . . 





. 1445 

William Tresham 





. 14*7 

John Say . 





. 1449 

Sit Jolui Fopli&ixi • 





. 1449 

William Tresham 





. 1449 

Sir William Oldham . 





. 1450 

Thomas Tho^ . 

Sir Thomas Cbarleton 





. 1453 
. 1454 

Sir John Wenlok 





. 1455 

Thomas Tresham 





. 1459 

John Giene . 


0 1 



. 1460 

Sir James Strangways 





. 1461 

John Say 





. 1463 

William Alyngton • 





. 1472 

John Wode . 


« 



. 1483 

William Catesby 


• 



. 1484 

Thomas Lovell . 





. 1485 

JohnMordaunt . 





. 1487 

Sir Thomas Pitzwilliam 





. 1489 

Biehard Bmpson 





. 1491 

Sir Beginald Bray 





. 1495 

Sir Bobert Drury 





. 1495 

Thomas Ingelfleld . 





. 1497 

Edmund Dudeley \ 





. 1504 

Thomas Ing^ela 

Sir Bobert ffiieiBeld . 



• 


. 1510 
. 1512 

Sir Thomas Kevile 



• 


. 1515 

Sir Thomas Move 


• 

9 


. 1538 

Thomas Auddey .* 
gh^umgggr Wisgitold 




• 

. 1589 


• 

• 

« 

• 

. 1534 

. 1586 
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BirNkholMHm . 
ThpmM Mojle . 

Bv JdfcixiBiuteir • • 

Sir Hmoa Diaar . 

John PoUard 
BQbert Bxooke , « 

Cloikie&t Heiffham 
John PoUaxd 
Wminn OotrdeU . . 

SIv Tluniiiui Qfljegvaye. 
ThQniM W jUiams 

JohnTo^kam^ *. 

Seajeant Snagg ' « * 

Bdword Coke . . 

Sedeant Yelyeston . 
DonoantCroke . 
Smwt PbillM 
8if Baadolpk Ciewe . 
Sir piomas Biohiurdaon 
Sir Thonuu Crewe 
Sir Hene^ Finch . 


John GlanviU 1640 

William Lenthall 1640 

Francis Bous 1653 

William Lenthal 1654 

^ Thomw- Widdrington 1656 

Ohaloner Chute 1650 

Thomas Bamfleld 1659 

Sir Harbottle Qrimston 1660 

Sir Edward Turner 1661 

Sir Job Charlton 1673 

Edward Seymour 1673 

Sir Bobert Sawyer 1678 

Edward Seymour 1678 

Seileant Gregory 1670 

William WIlHams 1680 

Sir John Trevor 1^ 

Henry Powle 1680 

Sir John Trevor 1600 

Paul Foley 1605 

Sir Thomas Littelton . • • . . 1^ 

Bobert Harley 1701 

John Smith . 17C^ 

Sir Eichnad Onslow 1708 

William Bromley 1710 

Sir Thomas 171» 

Spencer Compton ...... ITlJ 

Arthur Onslow 17^ 

Sir John Gust . l^l 

Sir Fletcher Norton IJ^ 

Charles Cornwall ...... 1780 

William GrenviUe 17® 

Henry Addington 1^ 

Sir John Mitford 1801 

Charles Abbot 1®2 

Charles Manners-Sutton Ig7 

James Abercromby 

Charles Shaw-Lefevre 1^ 

John Evelyn Denison 18w 

Sir Henry Brand 

ArthurPeel fg* 

William Court Gully Igg 

Jainea William Lowther , . . • . IWO 

Speed, John (A 1552, d, 1629), a laborious 
antiquarian, was a native of Cheshire, who 
became a tailor in London, until Sir Fulk 
Greville gave him an allowance to enable him 
to pursue his favourite researches. His 
Theatre of the Empire of Great Britain (16(^) 
was a well-execuM series of maps of counties 
and towns ; and his chief work. The History 
of Great Britain (1614), was a laborious 
and voluminous compila^n from preceding 
authors. Though in no sense an authorita- 
tive work, Sp^’s compilation ia not without 
^ue to the historian. 


Speiffhts Bay, Tun Battlb of (1651), 
was fou^t in Barhadoes between the colonists 
(who were Royalists) under Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, and a Parliamentary force under 
Admiral Ayscue and Colonel AUeyne. The 
victory lay with the Royalists. 

Spelman, Sir Hrnrv (5. 1562, d, 1641), a 
Norfolk squire, was an eminent antiquary, 
whose learned works are still useful. Such 
are his Gloesarium Archeeologietm^ his treatise 
on KnighVe Tenures^ his History of English 
Councils^ etc. A very strong Anglican, Spel- 
man, wrote a History of Sacrilege to riiow tho 
fate which holders of church lands were likely 
to incur, a Treatise concerning 'Tithes, and a 
hqok Do mn iemrandis Ecelesiis, The Relu 
quite Spdmanniante contain a large number of 
his posthumous works. 

Spenoeaii PhilantBropIkfes were 
follo^ of James Spence, \ Yorkshire 
schoolmaster, who wished to nationalise the 
land and support the people on the produce. 
Tliey arranged the Spa Fields Meeting (q.v.), 
Deecmber 2, 1816. Thistlowood and other 
notorious demagogues were members, oi the 
society. 

SpGlietr, John Povmtz, 6th Rarl (5. 
183^, was elected M.P. for South Nortii- 
amptonshire in 1857, but was summoned to 
I the House of Lords in the same year. From 
i 1868 to 1874, and from 1882 to 1886, he was 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland; from 1880 to 
1883, and again in 1886, Lord President of 
the Council ; and from 1892 to 1895, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. In 1901 he was made 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and in 1902 became 
leader of the Liberal Peers in the House of 
Lords. 

Spenser, Edmund (5. 1653, d» 1599), 
author of tho Fairie Qtteen, was a friend of 
Sir Philip Sidney (q.v.), who introduced 
him to tho notice of the Earl of Leicester. 
In 1580 he was appointed Secretary to the 
Lord Deputy of Ireljuid, Lord Grey de Wilton, 
and obtained large estates in that country. 

I In 1598 liis property whs j^lundered and de- 
I stroyed by the insurgents in Tyrone’s rebel- 
lion, and Spenser was obliged to return to 
England, whore ho died shortly afterwards.. 
His View of the State of Ireland, written in 
1596, is a valuable source of information for 
the condition of the country at that period, and 
illustrates tho stern measures by which the 
English colonists wore prepared to m ai nta in 
their position. 

Spithead Mutiny, Thb, took pla^e in 
1797, and was tho result of the legitimate 
grievance of tho seamen 8^t a naval svstem 
honeycombed with corruption and abuses, 
which subjected tho sailors to barbarous treat- 
ment, while keeping their pay at the rate 
fixed under Charles II., and leaving their 
commissariat to the control of vei^ and 
greedy pursers. In conjunction with tho 
still more famous Mutiny at the Nore, it was 
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a lonnidable danger in the midst of the war. 
Every ship refusea to obey the order to sail. 
At a council on board the Quem ChathtUy 
ehe meeting was organised, and petitions 
addressed to the Admiralty. Lord Howe 
suoeeeded by great tact in winning the .muti- 
neers back to their duty, and even persuaded 
them to express full sorrow, a confession 
which result in an Act that removed their 
worst grievances. 

Sports, Thb Book or, is the name generally 

f iven to James I.*s Declaration, issued in 
618, which permitted the use of lawful” 
recreations on Sunday after Church time. 
Dancing, the setting up of maypoles, archery, 
leaping, Whitsunales were among the list of 
lawful sports. Bear baiting, bowling, and 
interludes were declared u^awful. Those 
not attending church were not allowed to 
join in the sports. In 1633 Charles I. re- 
issued his Declaration, and enforced the read- 
ing of it in all churches. It was bitWly 
opposed by the Puritans, and the Long Ar- 
liament ordered all copies of the Declmtion 
.to be burnt. 

Spottiswood, John (5. 1565, d. 1630), 
Arcnbiftiop of St. Andrews, accompanied 
James VI. to England (1603), receiving the 
Archbishopric of Glasgow in the same year, 
and that of St. Andrews in 1615. In 1633 ho 
crowned Charles I. at Holyrood, and two yeaifs 
later was made Chancellor of Scotland. 

Bpottiflwoode Gang,, The (1837), was 
the name given to an association in London 
which was formed to collect subsaiptions to 
test the legality of Irish elections. ]Mr. 
Spottiswoode, one of the Queen^s printers, 
presided over it, and from this circumstance 
the name arose. Sir F. Burdett (q.v.) was a 
zealous supporter of the association. It was 
attacked in the House by Mr. Blewitt, member 
for Monmouth, but he met with little support. 

BpraMe, Sih Edward (if. 1 6p) , was a dis- 
tingmsh^naval commander during the rei^ 
of Charles II. He took a prominent share in 
many battles a^inst the Dutch, and, in par- 
ticular, gallanUy, though unsuccessfully, de- 
fended Sheernoss in 1667. In 1671 ho took 
in an expedition Rgainst the Algerine 
prates. In 1673 he Was killed in action 
against Van Tromp. 

' Bprat, Thomas, Bishop of Rochester 
(5. 1636, d, 1713), was educated at Wadham 
(Allege, Oxford, and took deacon’s orders 
in 1660. He beoami a Fellow (rf^he 
Royal Society in 16^. He was created 
by rapid promotion ^Tebendaiy^ of West- 
minster (1668), Oanod of Windsor^ (1680), 
Dean of Westminster 11683}, and Bishop of 
Rochester (1684). He;Was weak enough to 
accept a seat in Jamoa’^ecclesiastical commis- 
sion board in hopes of<Obtaining the Arch- 
Ittshopric of York, "^ith ’Itrembling voice 
hexead the Declaration p Inwgence in West- 


minster Abbev. Soon afterwards he resided 
his place on the commission. . When Wiiliam 
of Orange landed he declined to sign a declara- 
tion of fideUty to James. He voted for a re- 
gency, but took the oaths of fidelity with- 
out hesitation, and assisted at the coronation 
of William and Mary. In 1692 he was in- 
volved in a suj^sed Jacobite conspiracy, de- 
signed by one Robert Young, and for a while 
imprisoned; but his innocence was clearly 
proved. His chief works are IJiBtory of the 
Moyal Society (1667), and An Aecotmt of the 
Rye-Houee Riot (1 685) . Macaulay thinks that 
his prose writings prove him to nave been ** a 
great master of our language, and possessed at 
once of the eloquence of the preacher, of the 
controversialist, and of the nistorian. His 
moral character might have passed with little 
censure had he belonged to a less sacred pro- 
fession ; for the worst that can bo said of him 
is that ho was indolent, luxurious, and worldly ; 
but such failings, though not commonly re- 
garded as very heinous in men of secular 
callings, are scandalous in a prelate.” 

Birch, Life of Tilloteon : Macaulay, Hiat. of Eng* 

Bprigge, Joshua (5. 1618, d. 1676), was 
born at Banbury, entered at New Inn 
Hall. Oxford, in 1634, became a preacher in 
London, afterwards (ihaplmn in the New 
Model, and Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. He was author of Anglia Redivivety 
a history of the successes of the New Model, 
of which book, according to Clement Walker, 
Nathaniel Fiennes was chief compiler. 

Wood, Athenos Oxonienses, 

Bprot, George, a notary of Eyemouth, 
was legal adviser to Logan of Restalrig, from 
whom he acquired information concerning the 
Gowrie conspiracy (q.v.). Having incautiouriy 
revealed his knowledge, he was tortured, and, 
having confessed all he knew, was executed. 

BpiurSf Battle of the, is the name 
usuwly given to the action fought at Guine- 
gate, near Terouenne, Aug. 16, 1513, during 
the campaign of the English under Henry 
VIII. and the Imperialists under Maximilian 
in Flandens. The allies had formed the siege 
of Terouenne and a body of French cavalry 
came up to relieve the town. The allies 
advanced in order of battle, and the French 
on seeing them were seized with panic, put 
8pui*s to their horses, and fled without a blow. 

Stafford, John, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (d, 1452) was a memW of one 
of the most illustrious families in England 
in the fifteenth century. After holding 
several minor preferments, ho was made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1425, and in 
1443 was translated to Canterbu^. He hel^ 
many important civil offices, being appointed 
Treasurer in 1422, Keeper of the I’rivy Seal 
in 1428, and Lord Chancellor in 4432. He 
held the great 8^1 till 1450. Stafford was a 
strong supporter of Beaufort and the peace 
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partjr, and waa zealous in promoting the 
marriage of Henry VI. with Margaret of 
Anjou. In Jack dade’s rebellion he showed 
great intrepidity, and did much to restore 
tranquillity to the country by a judicious ad- 
zni3(ture of firmness and leniency. His conduct 
as a statesman and ju<^ is worthy of consi- 
derable praiBe, and while he lived he was able 
to keep the rivalry between the Yorkists and 
Lancastrians within bounds. He would seem 
to deserve higher praise than is bestowed upon 
him by Fuller, who says — ** No nrelate hath 
either leas good or less evil recoraed bf him.*’ 

Hook, ArchbiahopB of Canterbury, 

Stafford, Sm Humfuey (d. UoO) was 
cousin to the first Duke of Buckingham, and 
nephew of John Stafford, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. On the outbreak of Jack Cade's 
rebellion he was sent with a detachment 
against the insurgents, whom he met at Seven- 
oaks, and an encounter took place, in which 
Stafford was defeated and slain. 

Stafford. Sir Thomas (d, 1557), was the 
son of Lord Stafford, and the nephew of 
Cardinal Pole. He was for a long time an 
exile at the Court of France during the reign 
of Mary, but in April, 1557, headed an expe- 
dition to the Yorkshire coast, and took the 
castle of Scarborough, with the object ‘*of 
delivering his country from foreign tyranny,” 
though “ not to work his own advancement 
touching possession of the crown.” The 
castle was retaken at once by the Earl of 
Westmorland, and Stafford was put to death. 

Strype, AnnaU; Froude, Ki$t, of Eng. 

Stafford, William Howard, Viscount 
(b. 1612; d. 1680), was a Koman Catholic i)cer 
of high personal character, who in 1678 was 
accused by Oatesand Bedloe of complicity in the 
Popish Plot. He was committed to the Tower 
with four other Catholic peers, and in 1680 
was the one chosen to bo tried. He was im- 
peached of high treason by the Commons, 
and kied hy the House of Lords, and, although 
witnesses against him were Oates, 
an^i other perjured wretches, he was found 
guilty by 55 votes to 31. His execution, 
which took place in Dec., 1680, marks the 
turn of the tide against {Shaftesbury, and the 
other upholders of the Popish Plot. Stafford 
protest^ his innocence on the scaffold, and the 
populace avowed their belief in his assertion. 

Stair, James Dalrymple, Viscount 
(b, 1619, d, 1695), had borne arms in his youth, 
and was subsequently a teacher of philo- 
sophy at Glasgow University. He was a 
member of Cromwell’s commission of justice, 
which in 1651 superseded the Court of &S8ion, 
After the Restoration he sat in the Privy 
Council, and became President of the Court 
of Session, and was knighted by Charles II. 
On refusing to make a declaration against the 
covenant, he was condemned to foirfoiture. 
On passing through London, however, he 


had on interview with Charles II., and hk 
office and estates were restored to him. In 
1676 he became Lord President, and boldly 
opposed the severities which proceded the foU 
of the Stuarts. He was deprived of office, 
and felt it advisable to retire to Holland. 
There he composed his Institutes, a legal 
work of great value. He assisted with his 
counsel and purse the unfortunate enterprise 
of Argyle. His estates would probably have 
been confiscated had not his eldest son taken 
the Stuart side on political affairs. At the 
revolution Stair assisted William with his 
advice. He liocame President of the Court of 
Session, and William’s trusted agent in Scot- 
land. An attempt was made by the opposition 
to rid themselves of him and his son by 
passing a law to the effect that all who had 
shared in the proceedings under the Stuarts 
were to bo excluded from office, but the royal 
assent was refused to the bill. William wished 
to make him Lord Pi’esident of the judicial 
bench, but the estates claimed the appoint- 
ment. Next year, however, the opposition 
was overcome. Dalrymple’s attempts to 
refom the bench do not seem to have been 
particularly successful. On the fall of Mel- 
ville the government of Scotland passed 
entirely into the hands of the Dalrymplos. 
Sir James was raised to the peerage, with the 
title of Viscount Stair (1691). It is not 
generally asserted that he took any active 
part in organising the massacre of Glencoe. 
In 1695 he died. Stair, as well as his son, 
wore thoroughly unpopular in Scotland. He 
was,” says Mr. Burton, ‘‘the unapproached 
head of the Scotch law ... To the field 
of Scotch jurisprudence, such as it was, Stair 
brought so entire an intellectual command, 
both in knowledge and genius, that he made 
his labours within it illustrious.’’ 

Burton, Uibt. of Scotland, 

Stair, John Dalrymple, Earl (5. 1648, 
d. 1707), sou of the above, is known in his- 
tory by the title of the Master of Stair. 
Ho took office under James II., and became 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. By this means 
ho saved the estates of his father from confis- 
cation. The coldness that ensued between 
father and son was merely affected. At the 
revolution he early changed sides. He was 
one of the Scotch commissioners Vho were 
sent to offer the crown to William. On his 
return ho was falsely accused by the opposi- 
tion of liaving betrayed the liberties of his 
country. Shortly afterwards he became Lord 
Advocate, and, on the fall of his rival Mel- 
ville, Secretary of State for Scotland (1696). 
In conjunction with Argyle and Breadmbane, 
he planned the infamous massacre of Glencoe. 
An inquiry in 1695 clearly traced the design 
to him, but the Scotch Estates simply censured 
him in vague terms, and left his treatment to 
the wisdom of the king. William contented 
himself with dismissing the Master from 
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oi&oe* On the doath of kiB lather (1695) 
he became viscount, and vas created Earl 
Stair in 1703. As one of the oomnuMioners 
of the S<x)tch Union he d^>layed his great 
legal talents. In 1707, during the debate on 
article 22 he spoke with Success, and with 
considerable earnestness. But the strain on 
his nerves was too great ; he returned home, 
and died. “ The Master of Stair,*’ says Mac- 
aulay, “ was one of the first men of his time — 
a jurist, a statesman, a fine scholar, an eloquent 
orator. His polished miners and lively con- 
versation were the delight of arist<Mratical 
societies, and none who met him in such 
societies would have thought it possible that 
he could bear the chief part in an atrocioiM 
crime.’’ The defence that is offered for his 
complicity in the massacre of Glencoe may be 
given in the words of Mr. Burton : — ‘‘If it is 
to be called malignity, it was no more personal 
than the desire of a chief of police to bring a 
band of robbers to justice.” 

Macaulay, Hiat. of Eng.; Burton, HM* of 
Scotland. 

Stair, John Dalrtmple, Eaiil of (son of 
the foregoing; b. 1673, d. 1747), served under 
Wiilioxn III. in Ireland and the l^etherlands, 
became a lieutenant-colonel in 1701, and was 
one of Marlborough’s officers. He shared 
his general’s disgrace. In 1707 ho sticceedod 
to his father’s emdom. In 1715 he was sent 
as ambassador to France. There his friend- 
ship with tho regent stood the English govern- 
ment in good stead. TLo fortifications at 
Mardyk were discontinued owing to his re- 
presentations. Hearing that ships were being 
fitted out for tho Pretender by the French 
government, he requested that they might bo 
given np, and the regent went so far as to 
unload them. It is said that . he tried to bring 
about the assassination of the Pretender before 
he started for the expedition of 1715. On 
his return from that fruitless attempt ho 
was dismissed from France on Stair’s demand. 
In 1718 Stair successfully negotiated tho 
quadruple alliance betwoeA England, France, 
Austria, and Holland. In 1720 he was re- 
called owing a dispute wilh his fellow-coun- 
tryman. Law, the fiiumdon For twenty years 
yrfie was kept out of entplc^ent. At length 
i ^(1741) he was sent as atnbhssador to Holland, 
in order to induce the States General to take 
part in uie war of tl^ Austrian succession. 
As commander of the jfogltsh army in Flan- 
ders (1743| he displayed gfMt inca^city. It 
was only oy extreme ||Ood fortune th|it 
English army escaped distruotion at Betti^iBen. 
After the battle jealoi|py sprang up between 
him and the Genhan emmanders. Bis^usted 
at the rejection 61 hieladvice he sent in his 
resignation. In 1745| ho was reappointed 
commander-in^hief onithe dccasion of Prince 
Charles Edwmrd’s invadton,hut took no active 
part in the campaign. l 

Stanhope, BUU C Araetb, Maria 
Xitorma, W, 


Statttfbvd BAmi oF(Sept. 

25, 1066}, was fou|^ between the Enfflish, 
under King Harold II., and the Norwegians, 
led by Harold Hardrada. and Tostig. The 
early sdboeas of the invaders at Fulford) and 
the submission of York had not prepared them 
for the sudden advance of Hama, and they 
seem to have been taken unawares, as they 
were encamped on the banks of the Derwent, 
east of York. The party on the right bank 
were completely surprised, and comd make 
but little resistance, and, having defeated 
these, the English proceeded to press across 
the bridge, which was for awhile gallantly 
defended by a single Norwegian champion. 
The main tight took place on the left bank, 
and, after a hard struggle, the English gained 
a complete victory. Harold Hardrada and 
Tostig lay dead on the field, and of tho 
Norwegian host very few escaped to their 
ships. 

iVeeman, Norman Conquest, 

Stamp Act. Thb (1764, 1765, 1766), Was 
one of tho chief causes of the war with the 
American colonies. In it George Grenville, 
as Chancellor of tho Exchequer, in 1764, 
asseriod for the fixst time the right of tho 
imperial legislature to impose taxation on 
the colonics ; and by it customs duties were 
charged upon the importation into the colonies 
of various foreign products. The proceeds of 
these duties were, on a totally new principle, 
to bo paid into the imperial exchequer, ana to 
be applied, under the direction of Parliament, 
towards defraying “ the necessary expenses of 
defending, protecting, and securing the British 
colonies and plantations.” This Act was also 
accompanied by a resolution, passed by the 
Commons, that “ it may be proper to charge 
certain stamp duties” in America, as tno 
foundation of future legislation. A year’s 
delay was allowed by Grenville before passing 
tho threatened bill, but in the following year, 
in spite of the unanimous protests of the 
American colonies, and their assertion of their 
constitutional right to be taxed only through 
their representatives, the fatal bill passed 
almost without opposition. The colonists, 
however, resisted its execution, and their dis- 
content became so marked that Parliament 
was reluctantly obliged to take notice of it. 
Pitt, who had l^en prevented by illness from 
being present at the discussions on the bill, 
now came forward, and, insisting th^ taxation 
without representation was illegal, urged tho 
immediate repeal of the taiu white he proposed 
to uphold the dignity of the mother country 
by asserting the general legislative authority 
of Parliament over the Colonies. From this 
Act he expresi^y excepted the right of tastation, 
but the crown lawyers were against lutn, and, 
in spite of the fact that Lem Boddbigham 
was now at the head of the govermnent, the 
eatception was eliminated, and the bill was 
pastfed inalntaiiting the abtolute right o£ 
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England tn laws Ibr the colonies. 

Tho^h defeated in this articular, Pitt 
carrM his original proposal^ and in 1766 
the Stamp Act was rep^ed, while at the 
same time several of the obnoxious duties, 
which had been impo^ in 1764, were with- 
drawn, and others were modified. 

Mass^, BMgn of Oeorgo III. i Ifof, Contt. Eiit.; 

Adam Ssuth, W$aith of J^aitona, hook iv., o. 7 ; 

Burke, Amt^'iccm Taxations Bancroft Hut^. o/the 

A«i«Woan Revolution, voIb. ii., iii. ; Evidence of 

' Erankhn, Pari. Hist, avi, 

Btandardi The Battle op the (1137), 
was fought near Northallerton in Yorkshire. 
David of Scotland invaded England on the 
pretext of assisting Maud against Stephen ; 
hut the hatred and dread of the Scots united 
all the English of the North against him. 
Under the authority of Thurstan, Archbishop 
of York and the leadership of Raoul, Bishop 
of Durham, an army was collected, while to 
inspire courage, the consecrated banners of St. 
Cuthbert of > Durham, St. Peter of York, St. 
John of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of Ripon 
were entrusted to the army. “ These were aU 
suspended from one pole, like the mast of a 
vessel, surmounted by a cross, in the centre 
of which was fixed a silver casket, containing 
the consecrated wafer of the Holy Sacrament. 
The pole was fixed into a four-wheeled car, 
on which the Bishop stood.” The Scots 
were completely routed, an^ filed in disorder. 

Standing Orders are oi’doxE drawn up 
by the Houses of Parliament for the regula- 
tion of its conduct and proceedings. They 
continue in force from one Parliament to 
another, until they are repealca or suspended. 

StanhopSy Chableb, 3bd Eaul {b. 1763, 
d, 1816), took a prominent position in 
politics, until his extreme partisanship of 
the French Revolution lost him all in- 
fluence. His advocacy of Republicanism 
often left him single in a minority in the 
House of Lords. 

Stanhope, Jambs, General, Ist HikiiL 
(b. 1673, d, 1720), in 1696 served as a volun- 
leer in Flanders, and was given a colonel’s 
commission by William III. In Anne’s first 
Parliament he sat as member for Cocker- 
mouth. He was nsado Brigadier-General in 
1706. At the siege of Barcelona, ho was 
second in command to Peterborough, and 
afterwards returned to England. In 1708 he 
brought, forward a Bill for the dissolution of 
the Highland clans ; but as the danger of a 
Jacobite invasion passed away, the Bill was 
dropped. In the same year he was appointed 
Commander in Catalonia [Spanish Succes- 
sion, War of]. Unsuccessful on the mainland, 
he took Port Mahon in Minorca, and in 1710 
advanced on Arragon. The Spanish were 
utterly defeated at Almenara, and again at 
Saragossa. Madrid was occupied. But Stan- 
hope was caught, defeated, and taken prisoner 
by Vendome at Brihuega. He was ransomed 
in 1712, and became on ^ retom leader id the 


Whig opposition. Owing to his firmness, no 
attempt at rebellion was made by the Jacobites 
on the death of Anno. Ho was prepared, if 
necessary, to seize the Tower. On the acces- 
sion of George I. he became Secretary of 
State, and was despatched to Vienna to per- 
suade the Emperoi to agree to the Barrier 
Treaty. His vigorous measures chocked a 
serious outbreak in England during the rebel- 
lion of 1716. He went with George to Han- 
over (1716), and began negotiations with the 
Abb4 Dubois for the establishment of friendly 
relations with the Regent of France. The 
result was the triple alliance between England, 
Franco, and Holland (1717). On the retire- 
ment of Walpole and Townshend from the 
ministry in April, Stanhope became First 
Ix>rd of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was thought that a Jacobite 
invasion was impending. Stanhope was 
removed from tho Treasury, and became 
Secretary of State for the Southern Depart- 
ment. At homo ho succeeded in repo^ng 
the Schism Act, but his Peerage Bill was 
thrown out by largo majorities in tho Lower 
House. In 1720 came the downfall of 
the South Sea scheme. Stanhope had no 
share in tho speculation; and oven pro- 
posed that ministers who had received bnbes 
from the company should be accounted 
^Ity of “ notorious and dangewus corrup- 
tion.” During the examination of the 
directors, the young Duke of Wharton di- 
rected a violent attack against the adminis- 
tration, especially against Stanhope himself. 
He rose to reply ; but his passion brought a 
rush of blood to his head, which next day 
proved fatal. 

Stanhope, Reign of Anne, BieU of Eng., and 
War of Succemion in Spain ; Macaulay, Beeay on 
War of Siicceseion. 

Stanhope, Henry, Earl {b. 1805, d, 
1875), was returned in 1830, as Lord Mahon, 
to Parliament as member for Wootton Bassett, 
and afterwards for th(5 Borough of Hertford. 
In the first Peel ministry he was Under- 
secretary for Foreign Amiirs, and during 
the last year of Peel’s second administration 
he was Secretary to the Board of Control, 
and supported tho repeal of the Com Laws,. 
Lord Stanhope was the author of noinerouE 
important historical works. His JTar .of the' 
Sticceeeion in Spain is full and accurate. 
His History of the JRtiyn of Quern Anne ia 
a useful general history. His more, lengthy 
and elaborate History of Bnglmd in the Eigh» 
teenth Century has taken its place as a 
standard work, and though corrected and 
supplemented has not been mp^rseded by uio 
more recent work of My. Lbclfy. 

Stanley, Sir William (d. 1495), was the 
brother of Henry VIL’s ' step-father, Justice 
of North Wales, and constable under Richard 
111., and the nobleman to whose treacherous 
conduct the king’s victory at Bosworth Field 
was chiefly In consideration of his im- 
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porta&l; aervioes on thb occasion, Henry mado 
lum Lord Chamberlain, and one of his conn- 
sellora Stanley, however, was not satisfied. 
His continued demands alienated the kii^, for 
whom Stanley conceived a growing dislike. 
He became involved in some way with the 
afibir of Perkin Warbeck. On the evidence 
of the king’s spy, Sir Bobert Clifford, he was 
suddenly arrested on a charge of treason, 
and after the merest semblance of a trial, was 
condemned and executed on that cWge 
(Feb. 16, 1495). 

Bacon, cjf Henry VIL 

Stanley, Stn Williav, who had been 
employed for some time in Ireland, was in 
1586 recalled, and sent to the Low Countries, 
when he became Governor of Deventer. He 
was a traitor to Elizabeth, and a friend o^ 
the Jesuits, and is supposed to have been privy 
to the Babington Conspiracy. After the dis- 
covery of the plot. Sir WilUam accomplished 
a long-meditated piece of treachery, and sur- 
rendered Deventer to the Spaniards, himself 
entering Philip’s service with 1,300 men 
(June, 1687). 

Stimnarw Courts, The, were the 
courts for the administration of justice 
among the tinners of Cornwall and Devon- 
idiiro, held before the Lord Warden and his 
steward. The privilege of the tin-workers 
to be subject to the jurisdiction of these 
courts only was confirmed bv a charter 33 
Edw. I, and by a statute 60 Edw. III., pleas of 
life, land, and member excepted. There was 
no appeal to Westminster, but to the council 
of the Duke of Cornwall after reference to tho 
Warden in person. These courts became the 
engines of an arbitraiy prerogative which 
robbed the mining districts of the west of the 
benefit of the common law. The Stuai^ 
hirgely availed themselves of them ; and in 
consequence of the complaints mado, tho Long 
Parliament (16 Car. I., c. 16) passc^ an ex- 
planatory ana regulating Act concerning them, 
and abolished some analogous special juris- 
dictions. Since that date the proceedings of 
the Stannaries Courts have ceased to possess 
any great historical importance and they were 
i^ ^liboUshed on Jan. 1, 1|B97« 

' Staplddon. Wai^ee de (d. 1326), was 
madq Kshop of Exet^ in 1308, and in 1319 
Lord High Treasurer* He sided with the 
king against Queen Zsabella and Mortimer, 
and soon after the landing of the latter in 
England he was seujed by the citizen^ of 
London, whom he seems to have oflfil^ed 
during his tenure off the treasurership, and 
barba^usly murdered| 

Stapl6i, or ^ the sale of the 

chief commodities o| England, viz., wool, 
woolfels (skins), leather, 1^, and tin, were 
established in certain places by Edward I. 
and Edward 11. The^reiftn staple was fixed 
first at Antwerp and mn t^St. Ommr. When 
we took CMals a 8tapl| wat|^t up there which, 


on the loss of Calais in 1^8 was moved to 
Bruges. Within Englandunere were staples 
at sevezal of the principal towns, at London, 
York, Bristol, Newcastle, Ac. After some 
changes the staple ^stem was establislied 
by statute (27 Edw. III., c. 9.) In this statute 
the staple towns ail enumerated, Dublin, 
Waterford, Cork, and Drogheda being fixed 
on for Ireland, and Caermaiihen for Wales; 
the ancient customs payable on staple goods are 
recited ; all merchants, save merchants of the 
staple, are forbidden to buy or escort these 
goods, and arrangements are made for the go- 
vernment of each staple by its own mayor and 
constables. The appointment of staple towns 
was a measure of considerable importance. 
As a matter of administration it facilitated 
the collection of the customs. Constitu- 
tionally, it bore on the relative rights of the 
crown and the parliament as regaids taxation. 
Possessing exclusive privileges, and under the 
special protection of tne crown, the merchants 
formed a body ap^ from the estates of the 
realm, and the king negotiated with them 
sepwatolv. The various changes in the 
policy relating to the staples Dr. Stubbs con- 
siders to be evidence that parliament looked 
on tho dealings of the crown with these 
merchants as infringements of its rights. 
Regarded in this light, the authority given 
by statute to the ordinances of the staple 
previously made by the council, and the 
recitation of the ancient customs, may be 
regarded as assertions of the rights of the 
estates. Commercially, the staples were of 
importance fs insuring the quality of our 
expoi-ts, for at the staple ports the officers 
viewed and marked the goods of the merchants 
From the jurisdiction of the couiis of tho 
staples arose a species of estate defeasible on 
condition subsequent, called statute staple of 
the same nature as that founded on tho 
statute, JDe Mercatorihus, 13 Edw. I., 
being a security for debt whereby not only 
the person and goods of the debtor might be 
taken, but his lands might be delivered to the 
creditor until out of the profits the debt 
should be satisfied. So much more readily 
did the feudal restraints on alienation yield 
to consideiutions of a CQpiii^^i'cial kind than 
to any others” (Stephen’s Blackstone, i. 317). 
This security, originally granted only to 
traders, was extended as a recognisance in 
the nature of a statute staple to all subjects 
by 23 Hon. VIII., c. 6. Such securities 
have been superseded by the law of bank- 
ruptcy. 


Stubbs, ComU Hist , i 411 ; Stephen, Com- 
•mentariest i. 314; Bacon's Abridgement, art. Sta- 
ples; Maepberspo, Hint, of Commerce, vol i. , 

[W. H.] 


StKT Oluuilber (^ssibly from the 
Hebrew shetar^ the Jewish couznants that 
were kept in the Star Chamber). One of tbe 
main objects of Henry VII. was to secure 
good ^^^govemance” for the country and to 
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keep the nobles in order. For this purpose 
he caused an Act (3 Henry VII., c. 1) to be 
passed, which, after reciting the evils caused 
by maintenance, and the giving of liveries, 
by the abuse of the power of the sheriffs, by 
tne bribery of jurors^ and by the riots 
and unlawful assemblies which provoiited 
the administration of justice, empowers the 
Chancellor, Treasurer, and Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, or any two of them, with a bishop 
and a tem^ral lord of the Council, and the 
Chief J ustices of the King's Bench and Com- 
mon Picas, or two other justices in their 
absence, to call before them persons offending 
in the above-mentioned respects, and to in- 
dict such punishment, not extending to death, 
as might be imposed were they convicted in 
the ordinary course of law. This scorns to 
have been not so much the creation of an 
antirely new court, as a Parliamentary recog- 
nition of certain powers of criminal jurisdic- 
tion long claimed by the Privy Council, and 
the limitation of their exercise to what may 
be rog'^rded as practically a committee of that 
body. The Privy Council had long been 
accustomed to meet in the Star Chamber, but 
now this term Star Chamber begun to be 
definitely applied to the now court which had 
sprung out of the Council. The words do not 
occur in the bill itself, only in the head- 
ing, but in the Act 20 Henry VII., which 
extended the jurisdiction of the court, the 
title is actually employed. 

Subsequently, however, the jurisdiction 
of the court was' extended beyond the Act 
3 Henry VII., so that in the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. it ‘included most misdemea- 
nours^ of an aggravated nature, such as 
tlisturbances of the public peace, assaults 
accompanied with a good deal of violence, 
conspiracies, and libels. Besides these, every 
misdemeanour came within the i)ropor scope 
of its inquiry; those especially of i)ublic 
importance, and for which the law, as 
then understood, had provided no sufficient 
punishment.'^ (Hallam.) At the same time 
the limitation as to the judges came to be 
disregarded, and any member of the Privy 
Council was allowed to sit. Thus the Star 
Chamber became, sa has been aptly said, a 
sort of scratch tribunal consisting of privy 
councillors, a change which, according to 
Hallam, probably took place during the 
/eign of Edward VI. It can scarcely bo 
doubted that during a great part at any rate 
of the Tudor period, the power of the court 
was beneficially exorcised. “ It is the effect 
of this court,” says Sir Thomas Smith in his 
Treatise on the Conumnwealth of England, 
written early in the reign of Elizabeth, “ to 
bridlo such stout noblemen or gentlemen who 
would offer wrong by force to any manner of 
men, and cannot be content to demand or 
defend the right by order of the law.” He 
goes on to ascribe much of the praise to 
Wolsey: ^^It began long before but took 
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augmentation and authority at that time that 
Cardinal Wolsey was Chancellor of Engknd, 
who of some was thought to have first de- 
vised that court because that he, after somo 
intermission by negligence of time, aug- 
mented the authority of it, which was at that 
time marvellous necessary^ to do to repress 
the insoloncy of the noblemen and gentlemen 
in the north parts of England who .... 
made almost an ordinriry war among them- 
selves.” Moreover, it was able to provide 
equitable remedies for cases which could not 
bo fairly dealt with by the ordinary law 
courts. But its power had very early been 
abused ; juries were summoned before it for 
verdicts disagreeable to the government, and 
were fined or imprisoned, so that although 
the Star Chamber could not itself condemn 
to death, the fear of its displeasure made 
juries sufficiently pliant. Persons accused 
before the court were forced to incriminate 
themselves by examination upon oath, and, it 
is scarcely necessary to add, no jury waa 
employed to dotormiiio the question of guilt. 
It imposed ruinous fines (though in many 
cases they were remitted), and began in 
Elizabeth’s reign to sentence to the i>illory, 
whipping, and cutting off the ears. Under 
James I. and Charles I., the Star Chamber 
became the chief weapon of defence used by 
the government against its assailants ; tho 
punishments inflicted by it in such cases as 
those of Prynno, Burton, and Bastwick, 
excited general indignation ; and it was 
abolished by Act of Parliament (July, 1641). 
A committee of the Lords in 1661 reportod 
“ that it was fit for tho good of tho nation 
that there bo a court of like nature to the 
Star Chamber ; ” but the government did not 
venture to submit a bill to this effect to the 
Commons. 

Coke, Tnfditute^ p. 61 ; Stubbs, Const. Hist, 
iii., c. 18 : Hallam, Const. Hist., cc. 1, 8. 

[W. J. A.] 

State TrialSf Tue. Collections of 
trials for treason and others of political 
interest have been made and published under 
the designation of State Trials. They are 
often invaluable sources of liistorical informa- 
tion, especially in the seventeenth century. 
The earliest collection was in six volumes’ 
folio, published early in tlio eighteenth cen- 
tury. llowcU’s edition in tliirty-four volumes' 
with index includes all up to 1820. A useful 
series of selections from tho State Trials ia 
issued from tho Cambridge Press under tha 
editorship of Mr. Willis Bund (1880). 

Statutes may ho defined as written laws,, 
established by the sovereign, with the ad- 
vice and assent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and of the Commons in Parliament 
assembled. Our legislation, however, did 
not take this form for a long time. Tho 
edicts, or assizes of Henry II., are declara* 
dons of methods of procedure rather than 
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enactments, and most of the legi^tive work 
ef Edward I. was done without the co-op 0 ca- 
don of the Commons. The declaration of 
Edward 11. in 1322, that matters touching 
the state of the ki^, the kingdom, and 
people should be estwlished in Parliament 
% the king with the assent of the prelates, 
earls, barons, and the common^ty, forms an 
era in the history of our legii^tion. Never- 
th^ess, the author of the Mirror, writing in 
this reign, declares that ordinances made by 
the king and his clerks, by aliens and others, 
took the place of laws established by Par- 
liament, and for a long time our kings con- 
stantly neglected to gain the full concurrence 
of the three estates, legislating by ordinances 
or temporary regulations put forth by the 
Council rather thi^ by statute. So long also 
as statutes were founded simply on petition, 
it sometimes happened that one estate only 
gained a statute, and more often that the 
statutes which were drawn after the Parlia- 
ment had broken up, and which purported 
to be answers to the petitions presented, wore 
more or loss contrary to them. To obviate 
this, the Commons in the roign of Henry V. 
demanaedaad obtained that the judges should 
frame the statutes before the end of each 
Parliament. In the next reign the present 
system of making statutes by Act of Parlia- 
ment was introduced. Statutes are written 
laws ; yet such laws as were made before legal 
memory — t.e?., the beginning of the reign of 
]^hard I. —though written, form part of our 
Ux non aeripta^ Somo written statutes also 
are oxtant that are not of record, being con- 
tained only in chronicles and memorials, yet 
even though a statute be not of record, it is 
still part of the written kw if it is within 
legal memory. The earliest statute of record 
is 6 Edward I., caUed the Statute of Glou- 
cester. The first statute in the printed col- 
lection is the Great Chai'ter, 9 Hen. III., as 
confirmed and entered on the statute roll of 
25 Edward 1. The statutes from the Great 
CSmrter to the end of Edward II. are said to 
be ineorii temporU, and are called antiqua, 
while all those tlmt fpUow are called nova 
u^atuta, A statute teke|^ effect from tho 
: S&ment that it has, received the roytil 
akent, unless somo sp^ii^ time is expressed 
in the statute itself. the rules to be 

observed in interpretiiig statutes, it may be 
noted that a statute i0 to be interpreted not 
by the letter, but acco^ng to the spirit and 
intmition with which was made : «||d so 
judges, whose businGi|i, it is to interpret 
statutes, somet^^ from the mero 

words ; that reml^ial|NntuteB aine to he in- 
terpreted in a widerl^nal in a narrower 
famion ; and that thouib it was formerly held 
that if a statute repeamg m earlier one was 
itself repealed, the earm* statute was the^by 
revived ; since 13 & c. 21, this is no 

Imiger tho rule. jStatlles |kve been named 
in different ways at weim tiaaea, being 


called sometimes by the name of the place 
where they were made, aa the Statute of 
Merton, sometimes by &eir subject, as 
Mottia (kndiiimolihm ; and sometimes by 
their first words, as Qn%a JBtnptore$, They 
are now described by the year of the king’s 
reign in which they^ere made, with &6 
chapter, and when two sessions have been 
held in one ym,' with the statute denotii^ the 
session in which it was enacted, as 1 William & 
Mai^, st. 2, c. 2 (tho Bill of Rights). Statutes 
are now divided into Public General Acts ; 
Local and Personal Acts, dedarod Public ; 
Private Acts printed and Private Acts not 
printed. Up to the time of Edward I. our 
statutes are in Latin; in his reign French 
was also used, and be^me the constant lan- 
guage of legislation until Henry VI. Some 
of the statutes of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
are in English ; but Henry VII. was tho first 
king whose statutes are all expressed in our 
own tongue. 

Stubbs, Conat, Hist, passim; Stephen, Com- 
mentaries, U, Introd. ; Bi^n, Ahridgmstit of the 
Statute*. H.] 

Steele; Bm Rioharo (5. 1671, d. -1729) 
was bom m Dublin. At Oxford he became 
acquainted with Addison, and when after 
failing there and ii^ tho army, ho aspired to 
a literary career, Addison got him introduc- 
tions to the Whig leaders, on whose behalf 
he soon distingui^ed himself. In 1709 lie 
entered Parliament, but his pamphlets, The 
Crisis and The Englishman, led to his expul- 
sion by the irate Tory majority. After the 
accession of George I. he was knighted, 
elected a member of Parliament, and wrote 
numerous political pamphlets. He quarrelled 
with his party about tho Peerage Bill, and, 
not succeeding in his literary and stock- 
jobbing projects, retired to Carmarthen, his 
wife’s home, whore ho died. Of his literary 
eminence there is no need to speak here. As a 
political ^vriter Steele was one of the boldest 
and most sagacious of the Whigs, and al the 
same time he was, in a groat degree, free 
from tho narrowness which came over some 
of tho ‘^old Whigs,” in George I.’s reign. 
His political pamphlets are among the most 
important contributions to the controversial 
literature of the period. 

Stoenie was the pet name given by 
James I. to his favourite, George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. 

Stemkirk, The Battle oe (Aug. 4, 
1692), fought between William HI, and the 
French soon after the naval victory of La 
Hogue. The enemy had taken Namur. On 
the frontier of. Bxubant, Luxemburg was left 
to oppose the English king. William’s head- 
quarters were at Lambeque, Luxemhurfr’s 
about six miles off at Steinkirk, awhile still 
krther off lay a large force«under Marriial 
Boufflers. The country between the armies 

exceedingly diltonlti. A traitor in tlie 
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English armT had haHtaaBy informed Mar- 
dbfld Luxemburg of the movements of the 
allies. His eorrespondence was discovered, 
and with pistol at his breast he was forced to 
write false information dictated by William. 
The Frendi commarK^ was thrown ofi his 
guard. The whole of tib allied anny marched 
down upon him in the night. His outposts 
were drivnn bade. But the progress of Wil- 
liam’s foras was obstructed by several fences 
and ditches, and Luxemburg was able to get his 
troops into order. Meanwhile, Boufflers was 
coming up. Mackay’s division was the first 
to engage. The enemy were attacked and 
routed. It was determined to send Louis’ 
household troops against the English. After a 
bloody struggle our men wore borne down. 
Count Solmes refused to bring up his infantry 
to their support, and the division was nearly 
destroyed. The French loss was about 7,000, 
and that of the allies was not much greater. 
The English army and the English nation 
loudly expressed their resentment against 
Solmes. 

Macaulay, Hist, of Eng. 


Etaphan. Kino (A circa 1094, r. 1136 — 
1164), was the third son of Stephen, Count 
of Blois, and Adela, daughter of William the 
Conqueror. He was brought up at the court 
of his uncle Henry I., from whom he received 
in marriage Matilda or Maud of Boulogne, 
niece of the queen. He took the oath of 
fealty to his cousin the Empress Maud, but 
immediately on the death of Henry I. he 
caused himself to be proclaimed king. The 
dislike of Maud’s husband, Geoffrey of Anjou, 
contributed in great measure to Stephen’s 
success, and at first ho met with no opposi- 
tion. But his misgovemment, and his con- 
duct towards the Church and the officuils 
of the administration rapidly alienated his 
friends, and in 1138 the Empress invaded 
England in company with her brother, Robert 
of Gloucester. 1 138 to 1 146 was a period 
of complete anarchy, sometimes one, some- 
times tne other party gaining the upper hand. 
Every lord of a castle act^ as king in his 
own domain. The fearful effects of feudal 
government were fer the first and last time 
fully exemplified in England. In 1145 
Robert of Gloucester died, and the Em- 
press retired to Normandy leaving Stephen 
master of England. But* in 1162 her son 
Henry landed in England, and the war 
was renewed. In 1163 a treaty was made 
at Wallingford by which Stephen was to 
retain the crown during his lifetime, when it 
was to pass to Henry. In the next year 
Stephen died at Dover Briery on Oct. 26. 
'3y his marriage with Matilda, Stephen had 
three sons and two daughters— Eustace, his 
intended heir, who died in 1163 ; William, 
who received the patrimonial estate and the 
earldom of Surrey, and died in the service of 
Henry II. at the siege of Toulouse in 1160 ; 


Maiy, who became a nun, but leaving her con- 
vent married Mathew of Flanders ; Baldwin 
and Maud who died young. Stephen possessed 
bravery, generosity, and the other simple 
virtues of a soldier ; but his position required 
him to be false, and no man trusted him, 
knowix^ that he could trust no one. He 
was quite commonplace, and might have been 
more successful if more unscrupulous or lees 
honest. A terrible picture of the anarchy of 
Stephen’s reign is drawn by the English 
Chronicler. “When the traitors tlio 
barons] perceived that he was a mild man, 
and soft and good, and did no justice, then 
did they all wonder . . . every powerful man 
made his castles, and held them against him. 
lliey cruelly oppressed the wretched men of 
the land with castle- works. When the castles 
were made, they filled them with devils and 
evil men. Then they took those men that 
they thought had any property, both by night 
and by day, peasant men and women, and put 
them m prison for their gold and silver, and 
tortured them with unutterable tortures . . . 
Many thousand they killed with hunger; 1 
cannot and may not tell all the wounds or all 
the tortures which they inflicted on. wretched 
men in this land, and that lasted the nineteen 
years while Stephen was king ; and over it 
was worse and worse. They laid imposts on 
the towns continually, and when the wictched 
men had no more to give they robbed and 
burned all the towns, so that thou mightost 
well go all a day’s journey, and thou shouldest 
never find a man sitting in a town, or the 
land tilled . . . Never yet had more wretched- 
ness been in the laud, nor did heathen men 
everdo worse than they did. . . . The bishops 
and the clergy constantly cursed them, but 
nothing came of it ; for they were all accursed 
and forsworn, and forlorn. However a man 
tilled, the earth bare no corn, for the land 
was aU fordone by such deeds; and they 
said openly that Christ and his saints slept.” 

Qwta Stephani; Hexltam ChronicU (Surtees 

Soc.j: Anglo-Saaxm Chronicle; Stubbs, Const. 

Hi»t. ; Lingoxd, Hist, of Eng. [F. S . V. ] 

Steward, The Lord High, was a great 
officer in the court of the Norman kings, but 
all his important functions were very early as- 
signed to the J usticiur, and the office soon be* 
came little more than honorary. It was hi^- 
ditary in the house of Leicester, and was 
inherited by Henry IV., and so absorbed into 
the royal dignity. Since that date it has only 
Wn conferred for some occasion, and the 
office ceases when the busineni which required 
it is ended; and this occadbn has usually 
been wlien a person was to be tried 
before the House of Loxds. The Stewaid 
had his own court, the jurisdiction of which 
was defined m the Articuli cuper CartaSy but 
despite this there are many complaints in 
subsequent reigns of the encroachment of the 
Steward’s oouit, and in 1390 the powers of 
the court were once more limited. 
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Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury (1052 
•^1070^, is first heard of as a chaplain^ ^viser, 
and minister of Queen Emma, and in 1043 
was made Bishop of Elmham, but almost 
immediately afterwards deposed on the occa- 
sion of a quarrel between his patroness and 
the king. But in the next year he made his 
peace with Edward, and was restored to his 
see. During the whole of the reign of Edward 
the Confessor we find Stigand heading the 
English party in the Church, and strongly 
opposing the Normanising tendencies of the 
king. The bishopric of Winchester was given 
to him in 1047, and on the flight of Robert of 
. Jumieges in 1052 Stigand obtained the arch- 
bishopric. He still continued to hold the 
bishopric of Winchester, and seems to have 
been energetic and conciliatory in the per- 
formance of his ecclesiastical duties. On the 
death of Edward, Stigand summoned the 
Witenagemot which elected Harold, but the 
archbishop did not actually crown the king. 
After Harold’s death it was Stigand who 
anointed Edgar Atheling as king, and who 
when the cause of the young prince was 
proved* to bo hopeless, made peace between 
him and the Conqueror. Stigand was present 
at William’s coronation, and did homage to 
him, and was one of the Englishmen whom 
the king took over with him to Normandy 
in 1067. But the egression of the Norman 
nobles drove the English to revolt, and 
Stigand fled with Edgar to the Scotch court. 
Subsequently we find the archbishop among 
the small band of patriots who held out 
against the Normans among the fens of Ely. 
Taken prisoner with the others in 1072 
he was condemned to perpetual imin-ison- 
ment at Winchester, where he died. ,Ho had 
previously (in 1070) been deposed from his 
archbishopric, throe charges being brought 
against him. (1) That he held the bishopric 
of Winchester together with his archbishopric, 
this being uncanonical; (2) that he had 
assumed the archbishopiic during the lifetime 
of Robert, who had been unlawfully deposed, 
and (3) that ho had received the pallium from 
' the anti-Pope Benedict. Of his character, 
Hook says, “ Stigand was neither a hero 
'iijbr a saint. He did not possess the moral 
force or the intellectual power which enables 
a great mind to make adverse circumstances a 
stepping stone to usef ulnoss and honour ; and 
he did not possess tho meaner ambition of 
those who, failing m the arena of manly 
contest, are satisfied with the effeiqjpate 
applause which is elidted by sentimentalism 
and romance. 'But ijitigand was a sturdy 
patriot, in whose inmst beat an honest Eng- 
lish heart.” I 

Anglo-Saxon ChronifAei William of Malmes- 
bury; Hook, Arehhi^psi Freeman, Noitnan 
Conqvuot V 

.stile, John, a aeniBit of Henry VII., and I 
his messenger on sevoid iu^ortant occasions. 
From the mention of Ifib nape in the instruc- 


tions given to Wolsev with regard to the 
treaty of marriage between Henry and 
Margaret of Savoy, he seems to have taken 
some part in the more private arrangements 
on the subject, and he was also one of Henry’s 
confidential measengeijg with reference to the 
king’s matrimonial plfflls in Naples. In 1502, 
for some unknown reason, John Stile seems 
to have fallen temporarily into disgrace, as 
there is a mention of a pardon being granted 
him on June 16 of that year. 

Stillington, Robert (<f. 1491), after 
holding minor preferments, was in 1466 made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Ho was a strong 
Yorkist, and in 1467 was entrusted with the 
Great Seal. He held it till 1470, and again 
from 1472 to 1475. After Edward’s death 
Stillington became an adherent of Richard, 
and <£ew up the Act by which Edward’s 
children were bastax’dised. On the accession 
of Henry VII. he was imprisoned for a short 
while, but soon obtained pardon. In 1487, 
however, he was implicated in the attempt of 
Lambert Simnel,* for which he was kept in 
prison till his death. 

Stirling, a town of Scotland, situated on 
the Forth, was one of the four burghs given 
up to the English (1174) as security for the 
fulfilment of the conditions of the Treaty of 
Falaise, but was restored to Scotland by 
Richard I. (1186). In 1297 it was tho scene 
of the battle between Wallace and the Eaii 
of Surrey, and in 1 304 was taken by Edward I., 
after being defended for three months by 
Sir William Oliphant. In 1313 — 14 it was 
besieged by Edward Bruce, and after the 
battle of Bannockburn, which was fought in 
the endeavour to relievo it, was surrendered 
by the governor, Mowbray. In 1339 it again 
fell into the hands of tho Scotch, being given 
up by its governor, Thomas Rokeby, In 1571 
an attempt was made on it by the party of 
Queen Mary, and in 1583 it was taken by 
the Ruthven conspirators. During the dis- 
turbances of 1639 it was in the hands of the 
Covenantors, and in 1715 was occupied by 
Argyle against the Jacobites. In 1746 it was 
unsuccessfully besieged by the Pretender. 

Stirling, The Battle of (Sept. 11, 
1297), resuRed in a complete victory for Sir 
William Wallace and tho Scotch over tho 
English, who were led by Warenne, Earl 
of Surrey, and by Cressingham. Wallace 
fell on the English, who numbered about 
50,000 men, as they wore in process of cross- 
ing a naxTOw bridge over the Forth, and cut 
them to pieces, killing Ciossingham. 

Stockdale la Hansard, Oases of 
(1837 — 40), arose from the publication by 
Hansard, by order of the Commons, of a report, 
which described a book publi^d ^ Stockdale 
as indecent. Stockdale suing Hansard for 
libel, the Queen’s Bench decided that the 
order of the House was no justification. After 
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Dv 6 suits had been brought, and StockdalS and 
the sheriffs committed by tho Commons, an 
Act was passed preventing any suit in future 
concerning papers printed by order of either 
House. 

8tok6v The Battl]|PF (June 16, 1487), the 
last battle between thr rival houses of York 
and Lancaster, was fought between the 
Yorkist adherents of Lambert Simnel and 
Henry VII. at a small village near Newark. 
John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, Lords Lovol 
and Fitzgerald led the revolters, assisted by 
an experienced Gennan general, Martin 
t^chwarz, at the head of 2,000 mercenaries. 
After an obstinate conflict of three hours* 
•duration, on account of their numerical 
superiority the royal forces, commanded by 
Henry VII. in person, prevailed. Not one 
of the rebel leaders escaped. Simnel was 
taken prisoner, and thd revolt was thoroughly 
suppressed. 

Stone, Geougb, Archbishop of Dublin 
(i. 1707, d. 1764), was tho son of a banker. 
Through the influence of the Duke of New- 
castle, he became in early life Dean of Derry, 
and then successively Bishop of Kildare 
and Derry, and in 1747 was made primate. 
During Lord Dorset’s viceroyalty he was 
virtually governor of Ireland, and ho ruled it 
by means of the pension list. In 1755 he was 
dismissed from tho Privy Council, but in 1759 
again joined tho ministerial party. Ho was 
called the Beauty of Holiness,” and was 
very impopular. He was, however, a liberal 
man, and in favour of the removal of Catholic 
disabilities. 

Leol^, Hut of Eng. in the Eighteenth Cen- 
turi/; Plowden, Hiet of Ireland; Walpole, 
moirs of the lidgn of George II. 

Storie, Da. John {d, 1571), was in Jan., 
1548, whilst a member of the House of 
Commons, committed to the custody of the 
8erjeant-at-Arms, “probably,” says Hallam, 
” for some ebullition of virulence against the 
changes of religion.” Under Mary, Storie 
became one of the most violent enemies of the 
Keformation, and a leading persecutor. He 
was queen’s proctor at the trial of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and in 1559 made a violent 
speech in the House against the Supremacy 
Bill. He was subsequently imprisoned for 
refusing to takS the oath of allegiance, and 
on his release went abroad, where he occupied 
himself in plotting against Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment. He is said to have been plotting the 
death of James VI. of Scotland, in order to 
smooth the way ” for his mother’s marriage 
with some Catholic prince,” when he was 
inveigled on board a vessel at Antwerp by a 
man named Parker, one of Burleigh’s spies, 
and carried to Yarmouth. He was tortured 
to extort his secrets, and shortly afterwards 
was hanged. 

StOW6, John (5. circa 1525, d, 1605), was 


a London citizon and most industrious anti- 
quarian. Besides minor works, such as his Sum- 
tnarie of Mttglich Chronicles (1561), his Flores 
HistoHarum, his contributions to Holinshed, 
and to editions of Chaucer, he is chiefly known 
for his Survay of Londotiy published in 1598, 
which has b^n the basis of all subsequent 
attempts at a history of London. He sufl'ered 
from great poverty in his old age. 

An enlarged edition of Stowe’s Suivau was 
published by Strype in 1720, and re-issued with 
further enli^ements in 2 vols. folio (1754). 

Stowell, William Scott, Lohd (h. 1745, 
d, 1836), was the cider brother of Lord Eldon. 
From the Gi-ammar School of Neiycastlc-on- 
Tyne, ho went up to Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, as a scholar, and obtained a fellow- 
ship. In 1774 ho was appointed Cam- 
den Reader in ancient history, while in 
tho meantime he was studying for the bar. 
He proved an admirable lecturer, but, leaving 
Oxford in 1777, practised in the Ecclesiastioal 
and Admiralty Courts. Practice flowed in 
to him at once. In 1783 he was appointed 
Itegistrar of the Court of Faculties, and five 
years later Judge of the Consistory Court and 
Advocate-General, with tho honour of knight^ 
hood, and, ten years later, he became J udge of 
tho High Court of Admiralty. In 1790 ho 
had been returned to Parliament for Dovnton, 
but during a long career in Parliament ho 
scarcely over made a long speech. In 1821 
ho was Kiisod to the peerage. As a judge 
ho cannot be too highly praised. He ranks 
even higher than his distinguished brother. 
He was painstaking, clear, and logical in hio 
decisions, and displayed a breadth of learning 
and research which has done much to form 
our international law. “ Ho fornied,” says a 
contemporary writer, ”a system of rational 
law from the ill-fashioned labours of his pre- 
decessors, erecting a temple of jurisprudence, 
and laying its foundations not on fle( 3 tiiig 
policy, or in occasional interests, but in uiii- 
verKil and immutable justice.” 

Haggrard, Reports; Annual Obituary, liSN. 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Eaul 
OP (5, April, 1693, rf. May 12, 1641), the son of 
Sir William Wentworth, was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, represented York- 
shire in Parliament from 1()13 to 1628, /jvith 
the exception of the assembly of 1626, when 
ho was incaj>acitatcd by being appointed 
sherift'. In Parliament Wentworth main- 
tained an independent position, inclining 
rather to the popular party thiMi to the coui’t. 
In 1621 he opposed the att^pt of James to 
limit tho rights of Parlian^nt, and proposed 
a protcstiition. In 1627 he Opposed the forced 
loan levied by Charles, and was for a shoit 
time in confinement. In* the Parliament of 
1628 he for a time exercised great influence 
in the Commons, and attempted to embody 
the liberties of the subject in a bill, and 
thereby to lay a secure foundation for the 
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future^ and reconcile king and Commons. 
But he did not share in the general passion for 
war with. Spain in 1624, nor did he sympathise 
with the objections of the Puritans to the 
•king’s religious policy. What he desired 
w^ a government intelligent enough to per- 
ceive Ihe real needs of the n^ion, and stt'ong 
enough to carry out practical refonns, in 
spito of the oppqririon of local and class 
interests. It accordance with these 

ideas lhat Wentworth entered^ the king’s 
service. He was created a peer in July, 1^28, 
and became in December of the same year 
President of the Council of the North, He 
entered the Privy Council in November, 1629, j 
and becahie Lord Deputy of Ireland in the 
summer of 1636. Measures for the better 
carrying out of the poor law, for the relief 
of commerce, and for the general improve- 
ment of the condition of the people w’ero 
probably the results of his presence in the 
Council. In the North his vigorous enforce- 
ments of the law without respect jof persons 
was the chief characteristic of his adminis- 
tration. In Ireland his abilities had freer 
scope# He protected trade, founded the flax 
manufacture, organised a respectable army, 
and introduced many reforms into the Churen 
and the administration. But his harshness 
to individuals, and his intoleranco of oppo- 
sition gained him numerous enemies amongst 
the English colonists, whilst his disregard of 
the king’s promises to the native Irish, and 
the threatened Plantation of Connaught, 
created feelings of distrust and di’ead, which 
bore fruit in the rebellion of 1641. In Sept., 
1639, he was summoned to England, and be- 
came at once the leading spirit in the com- 
mittee of eight, to whom Scotch aifairs wore 
entrusted, and the king’s chief adviser. In 
Jan., 1640, he was created Earl of Strafford. 
By his advice the king summoned the Short 
Parliament, and dissolved it when it became 
unruly. In order to cairy on the war 
with Scotland, he suggested expedients of 
every kind — a loan from Spain, the debase- 
ment of the coinage, and the emplojunent 
of the Irish army t» fuhdue Scotland, or 
necessary to keep down England. The 
^^^g appointed him; Lfeutenant-General of 
ofmy (Aug. 20, 1640), hut his 
esl^lgy could not avert defeat, and when the 
council of peers advilsed the king to summon 
a Parliament, his fa^ was assured. In spite 
of illness Strafford Ijurried up to London to 
impeack^ithe populai leaders for tragiionahle 
correspondence. Pyfca moved Strafford’s im- 
peachment on JS[ov.|il, and he was arrested 
the same day. Hi|^ tnW began in West- 
minster Hcdl on )£|rch 22, 1641, The ex- 
treme party in ttt" Commons, dissatisfied 
with the slow and d^btfdl course of impeach- 
ment, brought in Ok hill of attainder (April 
10), yhidi passed third reading in the 
Commons on Apiil«®l, 1^ in the Lords on 
May 8. The king’f"att;|npts to save Straf- 


ford'', and Mmve all the discovery of the first 
Army Plot, sealed his &te, and prevented 
acceptance of a suggested Compromise, which 
would have Saved ms life, hut incapacitated 
him from all office. The king postponed hie 
a^wer as long as he could, and consulted the 
bishops and judges^fbut the danger of a 
popular rising induced him to yield, he »ve 
his assent to the hill (May 10),, and StraSoi-d 
was executed on May 12. His attainder was 
reversed in 1662. 

Gardiner, of Sng,, ; Bush- 

worth, Higtorical Collecti9ti$: Strafford Papers ; 
Life of Strafford in Forster s British 8iat6sme7i, 

. [C.-H. P.] 

straffordiaiui. The bill of attainder 
against Strafford passed the third reading 
(April 2, 1641) by a majority of 204 against 
69. Mr. William Wheeler, M.P. for West- 
hury, took down the names of the minority, 
copies of tho list got abroad, and one was 
posted up in the Old Palace Yard, West- 
minster, with the addition “those are the 
Straffordians, betrayers of their country.” 
The list included the names of Seldeu, Lord 
Dighy, Orlando Bridgeman, and Holbomo. 
It did not contain those of Falkland and 
Hyde, who voted for the bill. The publica- 
tion of tho division lists was at this time a 
broach of privilege. The House itself first 
published the names of members voting in 
the year 1836. 

Clarendon, Hist, of the Rebellion} T. L. San- 
ford, Studies of the Great Rebellion, 

Straits Settlsments^ Tax, situated 
in the Straits of Malacca, comprise Singapore, 
Ponaug, with Wellesley Province and The 
Bindings ; and Malacca. In 1906 the bound- 
aries were extended so as to include Labuan. 
These settlements, originally formed under 
the Indian government, were transferred to 
the charge of tho Colonial Office^ 1867. The 
government of the collective colony at 8in^- 
pore is vested in a governor and executive 
and legislative councils. Penang and 
klalacca have each a resident councillor, 
under the Governor of Bingapore. The popula- 
tion, numbering a little over half a million, is 
very mixed, and includes Malays, Chinese, 
Bengalese, Arabs, Bur^iose, Siamese, and 
numerous other races. Associated with tho 
colony is a group of protected native states. 

Stratford, John, Archbidiop of Can- 
terbury {d, 1348), first ^pears as sitting 
in Parliament in 1317. Ho was frequently 
employed on embassies by Edvrard it., ^ind 
in 1323 was made Biidiop of Winchester by 
the Pope, contrary to tbe wishes of the king, 
who, however, 4 eventually recessed him. 
He took an active part in the deposition of 
Edward H., but though he saw the necessity 
of getting rid of the infatuate^ 
not wish to put the power into the hands of 
Isabella and Mortimer. His opposition, to 
t^e guilty pair led to his persecution, and he 
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wa9 oonipelied to take ref in a forest in 
Hampamre, where he remained till the full 
of Mortimer. Edward III. made him Chan- 
cellor in 1330, and he was translated to the 
see of Canterbury in 1333. He held the 
Great Seal twice again, from 1335 to 1337 
and for a short period in 1340. In this latter 
year occurred Ine ^eat quarrel between the 
king and the archbishop. There is no doubt 
that Stratford was a faithful minister to, 
Edward, but it was impossible for him to find 
money sufficient to de&ay the expense of the 
costly Pi’ench wars. Edward, angered by 
his want of money and the ill-success of his 
ex^dition, turned round on the archbishop 
and accused him of malversation. A lengthy 
dispute followed, in the course of which the 
king being desirous of bringing Stratford 
before the Council, the peers declared that a 

& could only be tried by the House of 
, thus incidentally estaolishing an im- 
portant privilege. The archbishop having 
got Parliament on his side, the king was com- 
pelled to give in, and a reconciliation fol- 
lowed. Stratford was often employed by the 
king on impoitant affairs, but he never again 
received the chancellorship. Though they 
can hardly rank as statesmen, the archbishop 
and his brother wore able and faithful min- 
isters, anxious to check the extravagance of tho 
king, and to preserve tho liberties of tho people. 
Hook, Archbuhom of Canterbury ; W. Loug- 
man, Edward the Third, 

Stratton, The Battle op (May 16, 1643), 
took place during tho Great Hobollion. Tho 
Parliamentary forces under General Chudloigh, 
Sir liichard BuUer, Sir Alexander Carow, 
and tho Earl of Stamford, were defeated by 
the Coniish amy under Sir lialph Hopton 
and Sir Bevil Grenville. The Parliamentary 
forces wore weakened by the detachment of 
Sir Georgo Chudleigh with all their cavalry. 
They were posted on the top of Stratton Hill, 
which the Cornish army alter several hours’ 
hard fighting succeeded in storming. General 
Chudleigh and 1,700 prisoners wczx) taken, 
together with thirteen guns, and all tho 
baggage and stores of the defeated aimy. 

Strickland, *Aon£s (5. 1806, d, 1874), 
the daughter of Mr. Thomas Strickland, 
of Roydon HaU, Suffolk, was the author of 
numerous works of fiction and poetry. She 
published of the Qmem of England front, 
the Norman Conquest, 12 vols., 1840 — 48 (new 
ed., 8 vols., 1851 — 62), which attained great 
popularity. Tho work is interesting, and 
wntten in a lively style, but the author’s 
judgment was not sufficiently critical, nor 
her acquaintiinco with general English his- 
tory wide enough, for it to bo of much value 
as an authority. In 1850—69 she wrote Lives 
of the Queens of Scotland, which includes an 
elaborate, but not conclusive, vindication of 
Mary ftneen of Scots. In 1866 she published 
Livee of the Seven Eishtps 


Strode, William (d, 1645), was re- 
turned to the House of Commons in tho 
last Parliament of James I., and the 
five Parliaments of his son. In tho third 
Parliament of Charles he took part in the 
tumult caused in the House of Commons by 
the Speaker’s refusal to put Eliot’s resolutions, 
for which ho was caU^ before tho Council 
and imprisoned. untllJam||y^ 640. In the 
Long Parliament he is monnoiwIlHby OSrendon 
as ** one of those ephori who most avowed tho 
curbing and suppressing of m^osty,” and 
“ ono of the fiercest men of tho party, and of 
the party onljr for his fiorconess.” On Dec. 
24, 1640, ho introduced the bill for annual 
Parliaments, and on Nov. 28, in 1641, moved 
that the kingdom should bo put in a posture 
of defence. He did not scruple to avow that 
the safety of the Parliament depended on tho 
Scottish army. “The sons of Zeruiah,” he 
said (rofoning to the court party), “are too 
strong for us.” Ho was ono of the five mem- 
bers impeached by the king (Jan., 1642). After 
the Civil War began he took an active part 
against the king in Somerset, and in his place 
in tho Commons opposed all proposals to treat. 

S. B. Gardiner, Hist, of Eng., and 

Great Civil irar, 1642-^164$, 

Strongrbow was the sumame of Riohard 
do Clare, JSarl of Pembroke, a nobleman of 
ruined foitunes and adventurous spirit. It 
was ibis doubtless tliat made him eager to 
accept tho hand of Eva, daughtei* of the King 
of Leinster, and to attempt the conquest of 
Ireland. He applied to Ileniy for leave, and 
got a dubious answer, which became finally 
an absolute prohibition, but in spite of it ho 
sailed from Slilford Haven in 1170. At once 
ho married Eva, and was pobahly elected 
tanist, and succeeded to tho kingdom of Lein*' 
star in 1171. In 1172 ho joined Henry in Nor- 
mandy, and returned to Ireland as governor 
in 1173. A mutiny of tho soldiery compelled 
him to supersede his friend. Hervey Mount- 
Maurii-e by Raymond lo Gros, but he refused 
him tho hand of his sister. Being defeated 
by the O’Briens in 1 174 ho found it necessary 
to accept Raymond as a brothor-in-laiv:'- 
Though Henry himself had recallc^)|:,|ltoi 
leader, the voice of the soldiery agaim^m- 
pellod Strongbow to make Raymono^ their 
commander. In 1176 he died at Dublin of a 
cancer in the leg, and was buried in the 
cathedral. Ho but one daughter, Isabel, 
who brought Ins vast, tejads to WUliam 
Marshal of Pembroke, husband. Ac- 
cording to Giraldus he deter originated an 
enterprise, but alio wed . hbnself to be guided 
by others ; he, however, allows him to have 
been just and even geherous, and bravo in 
battle. He was a munificent patron of tho 
Church, and was the founder of tho jgiory of 
Kihnainham* 

Giraldus Cambrensis, Expugnatio Hibernia i 
Lyttelton; Benry IL 
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8tr7P6f John (d, 1643, d, 1737), an 
iindustnous compiler of materials for the 
liistory of the English Kef ormation, was vicar 
4>f Xieyton in Essex. His chief works are 
JBeeleixa%ticaX MetmriaUt a Church history 
under Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary, 
'With invaluable original papers in appendices: 
I'he AnnaU of the Reformation ; the Lioet of 
'Cramner^ Rarker^jmidal^ Whitgifty ChekCy 
Smithy |||d an enlarged edition of 

Stowe^irS^mry of London (1720). A man of 
little ability and some prejudice, Strype’s solid 
work has made his collections quite indispen- 
«ablc for the history of the change of religion 
in England. The best edition is that of the 
Oxford IVpss in octavo. 

Stuart Family. The Stuarts were 
^lescended from a certain Walter Fitz-Alan, 
lord of Oswestry, who entered the service 
*of David I., by whom ho was created High 
.•Steward of Scotland. The office became 
hereditary in the family. Alexander, the 
tourth Steward of the Fitz-Alan stock, com- 
manded at the battle of Largs in 1263 ; the 
fifth, ^mea, was one of the regents appointed 
on the death of Alexander HI. ; the sixth, 
Walter, supported Robert Bruce, commanded 
n division at Bannockburn, and was rewarded 
in 1315 by the hand of Bruce’s daughter, 
Marjory. Marjory’s son, Robert, ruled Scot- 
land as regent during the minority of David 
II. and his captivity in England, and upon 
David’s death, in 1371, succeeded to the 
Scottish throne. [For the history of the 
Stuart sovereigns oi Scotland, see Robert II. 
and III., James I., II., III., IV., V., and 
Mary.] - 

With the accession of James VI. of Scotland 
to the English throne (1603) as James I., 
the history of the Stuait rule in England 
l)egins; it is that of the transition from 
the personal government of the Yorkist and 
'Tudor periods to the Parliamentary system 
‘of Hanoverian times. Such a transition was, 
in England, inevitable ; but to the character 
and policy of the Stu^ kings it was due 
that the change had to be effected by 
om^ns of a rebellion and a revolution. 
Hurliament had already in the later years 
^f feli;Zabeth begun to assume a more inde- 
;pondciit attitude; but that queen had tact 
enough to keep it in good temper, and, as in 
the question of the monopolies, knew when to 
yield.* But James I. was utterly devoid of 
tact, and never succeeded ia making hipiself 
respected. More : riiani this, he continually 
lorced upon men^s alfcntion a doctrine of 
jjrerogative which cut the root of English 

liberties. Moreover^ Scotch experience 
had renUerod him siSpilarly unfit to deal 
with English ecclesia^cal difficulties. The 
time had come for cotioessions to, or at any 
rate considerate treati^nt ^f, the Puritans. 
But James, though he4did %t, as Charles I., 
^regard episcopacy as 'It ss|red institution. 


valued it highly efi a means of keeping the 
clergy in order; ahy concession to the Puri- 
tans would, he thought, weaken episcopal 
authority, and so prepare the way for that 
independ^ce of the clergy which in Scotland 
had proved so dangerous to the state ; there- 
fore he refused aU change, and so brought 
about the union against himself of the poli- 
tical and religious oppositions. His domestic 
difficulties were increased by his ill-advised 
foreign policy. James knew far better than 
his subjects the true position of affairs on the 
Continent; and, although his policy of me- 
diation could never have succeeded, a frank 
statement of reasons would have done much 
to lessen the opposition of the Commons ; but 
as he took no pains to make his people under- 
stand him, it was inevitable that the Protestant 
feeling of the country should be offended by 
the marriage negotiations with Spain, and by 
the king’s refusal to interfere energetically 
to save the Palatinate. Bo firm was the 
distrust which his action inspired, that even 
when, under pressure from Buckingham, 
James declared war against Spain, Parliament 
would not believe that a great continental 
war was seriously intended, and refused sup- 

S lies. The question more and more clearly 
efined itself : could the king persist in a 
certain policy, or retain a certain minister, 
against the will of Parliament f The actual 
Parliamentary gains of James’s reign were 
but few; more important was it that the 
impositions had raised the question of unpar- 
liamentary taxation, and that the revival of 
impeachment had given Parliament a weapon 
against the king. But it is clear that if the 
king determined to carry out a certain policy 
against the wish of his subjects, and to raise 
the necessary funds by unparliamentary 
means, and if Parliament in vain attacked 
ministers, the ultimate issue would depend on 
the preponderance of power, and this could be 
decided only by war. This is what came to 
pass under Charles I. 

But while the victory of Parliament was 
inevitable, it was well that it should not be 
premature. Had Charles yielded to all the 
demands of the Commons in 1629, had he 
given them complete contit)! of taxation, and 
recognised the responsibility of ministers, he 
would have handed over his sovereignty to 
them. But the Commons were not yet fit to 
exercise such a power. Their suprcmac} 
'would have established a gross tyranny in 
ecclesiastical matters, for all opinions disliked 
by the majority of average Englishmen 
would have been proscribed in the National 
Church. Nor were the Commons as yet fit to 
govern. Nothing' existed comparable to the 
modem system of cabinet and party govern- 
ment; the rule of the House of Commons 
would have been the rule of an ifhorganised 
mob. 

Then followed eleven years without a Par- 
liament. At first the country was quiet ; but 
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Iiaud*fl action upon becoming archbishop, and 
the attempt to raise Ship*money, stren^ened 
and bound more closely together the Puritan 
and the constitutionalist o^osition; and urhen 
the Scotch attack forced Oldies to nut him- 
self into the hands of Parliament, the oppo- 
sition saw their own strength, and Charles 
had to surrender one by one the powers and 
prerogatives by which he bad attempted to 
govern. 

But the redress of political giievances loft 
the religious difficulties still unsolved. It 
became clear during the struggles of 1641 — 
42 that the main question loft was that of 
the existence of episcopacy ; from the episco- 
palian party arose the Cavalier party; and 
♦ though the attanpt to seize the Five Members, 
and the consequent introduction of the Militia 
Bill was the immediate cause of the war, the 
religious element was far more important 
than the constitutional in the early years of 
the war. 

The constitutional questions of the second 
Stuart period differ from those of the first. 
No longer was there a direct assertion of 
“ absolute power ; ” no unparliamentary taxa- 
tion was attempted ; there was no exercise of 
judicial power by Council or Star Chamber. 
Charles II. ruled not against, but through, a 
Parliament which he tried to make subser- 
vient. Yet the judges were still under court 
influence ; prerogative lingered in the “ dis- 
pensing power ; and divine right reappeared 
under the doctrine of “ non-resistance.” The 
fall of the Whigs after the dissolution of 1681 
showed how strong the Royalist feeling of the 
country remained, in spite of eighteen years* 
misgovemment ; and even after the lessons 
of the Great Rebellion, the Stuarts might at 
the eleventh hour have succeeded in creating 
a despotism, had not James II. attacked the 
English Church, and so united all classes 
against him. 

The reigns of William and Mary, and of 
Anne, though the sisters were of the Stuart 
house, are closely connected with later 
than with|||Hjier history. In them begins 
the develomHnit of party cabinet govern- 
ment; and instead of a shifting policy of 
neutrality or a truckling to France, the great 
struggle commences between France and 
England which was to last till the nineteenth 
century. [Petition of Right ; Great Rb- 

HELLION, &C.] 

Gardiner, Hist, of Eng., 1603^1642, and Great 
Civil War, 1642^1649, in the ffreilt authority for 
Charles I. and James I. ; Banke, Hiet. Eng., 
is specialW yalnable for the later Stuarts. For 
Charles if. and James II. we have also Itlacau- 
laj's Hixt. of Eng. The heat short general 
sketch is in tbe small volume by Mr. Oerdiner, 
entitled The Puritan Rebellion. 

Stuarti Arabella. [Arabella Stuart.] 

Stnarti Charles Edward, known as the 
Young Pretender (^. 1720, d. 1788), was the 
KB) oi James Edwai^ Skiart,and Clementina, 


granddaughter of John Sobieski, King of 
Poland. He was bom at Home. His educa- 
tion was very much neglected. Ho became of 
political impoilanco on the renewal of the« 
hostilitv between England and France after 
the fall of Walpole. Cardinal Tencin, the 
French minister, was in favour of an invasion 
of England, and in 1743 Charles came to Paris. 
Louis XV., although he refused to see him^ 
was not unfriendly to his cause ; 15,000 voteiana 
under Marshal Saxe were stationed at Dun - 
kirk, while fleets were collected at Brest and 
Toulon. But the French admiral, Roque- 
feuille, feared to attack the English under 
Sir John Norris ; his ships were dispersed by 
a storm, and the French ministry abandoning 
the design, appointed Saxe to command in. 
Flanders. The Pretender retired to Paris, 
whence ho communicated with his Scotch 
adherents through Murray of Broughton.. 
The results of the’ battle of Fontenoy (1746)* 
caused him to hasten his plans. Ho emWkeoL 
at Nantes (1745) in a pnvatoer, attended by 
BVench man-of-war, hut the latter vessel was* 
attacked and disabled by an English ship, so* 
that Charles arrived in Scotland stripped of 
supplies, and with only seven companions.. 
[Jacobites.] After the battle of Culloden* 
Charles fled, and succeeded, after five months*' 
wanderings in the Hebrides, in escaping to* 
Franco. He owed his life to Flora Mac- 
donald. On his return to Paris he found that 
no more help was to bo expected from th*-’ 
French court. On one occasion Tonciir 
proposed that he shoiUd he supplied with’ 
French troops on condition that in the event 
of his success, Ireland should he given to 
Louis. Charles replied, “ Non, M. le Cardinal, 
tout ou rien, point do partage.” In 1747 h& 
went to Spain, and in 1748 to Prussia, to try 
and get assistance, hut without success. Ho 
quaiT’elled with his father and brother when-, 
the latter became a cardinal; He was com- 
pelled to leave France by the conditions of* 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, hut ho ob- 
stiuately refused to go, and was imprisoned. 
He resided chiefly after this with his friend, 
the Due de Bouillon, in the forest of Ardennes.. 
In 1750, and perhaps in 1753, he paid!, 
mysterious visits to England. On the death 
of his father he repaired to Rome. Hia 
character had become degraded; his former 
chivalrous promise had quite vamsLed, he 
was a con^rmed drunkard, and his friend» 
were alienated by his refusal to dismiss hip 
mistress, Miss Walkinshaw, who it was said, 
betrayed his plans. In 1772 he married. 
Princess Louisa of Stolherg, a girl of twenty^ 
hut the union was unhappy, and she eloped^ 
with Alfieri. His adheres had sent him. 
proposals that year of setting up his standard . 
in America. “ The ahiUties of Prince 
Charles,” says Lord Stanhope, “ I may ob- 
serve, stood in direct contrast to his father’s. 
No man could express himself with more 
clearness and elegance than James . « .. 
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but m tho other hand his conduct was always 
deddent m energy and enterprise. Gharl^ 
was no penman; while in action, he was 
superior. .His quick intelHgeooe, his prompt- 
ness of decisian, his contempt of danger, 
are recorded on untfucstionable testimony. 
Another quaHty of C£iarWs mind was great 
firmness ox resodtxiion, which pridp and sorrow 
afterwards hardened into sullen obstinac^y.*’ 
Stsnhone, MiaL (tf Eng . ; Lacckr. Higt. of tin 
EighUaim (Untury ; fioraoe Wal^e, Reign of 
George II. j Bwald, Life of Ptince Cnarlee Edward; 
Yemon Lee, The Countess of Albany. 

Stuart, AMES Edwaud, known as the Old 
^ Pbetbndek (3. 1688, d. 1766), was the son of 
King James II. and Mary of Modena. It was 
generally believed at the time that he was a 
supposititious child ; but without just cause. 
When James 11. contem^ted flight, the child 
was conveyed to France oy Lauzun. In 1701 , 
at his father's deathbed, he was acknowledged 
by Louis XIV., who undertook to uphold 
his claims. In 1703 Louis fitted out an expe- 
dition against this country. Hut James, who 
was to have accompanied it, was taken ill 
of the measles, and the expedition failed 
complete)^. He then joined the iiVench army, 
and was present at tho battle of Oude- 
nanle. On the fall of tho Whigs his pros- 
pects considerably improved. In 1711 Harley 
opened negotiations for peace with the French 
court through the Abbd Gautier, who was 
also a Jacobite agent. In 1712 James ven- 
tured to write to his sister Anno. On the 
conclusion of the Peace of Utrecht, ho was 
compelled to leave France, auul remo^^d to 
Bar in Lorxnine. Duiiag this period it was 
constantly urged uinrn him th^ he should 
change his rehgioo, but ho distinctly refused 
to do so. In June 23, 17U, proclamations 
against him were issued by both Houses of 
Parliament. On receivkig tho news of the 
death of Anne, he went from Bor-le-Duc to 
Plombi^rea, wliere he issued a proclamation 
claiming the crown, and from thence to Com- 
xneroy. With Bolingbroke as Secretary of 
State, the Pretender’s schemes seemed to have 
a chance of success. It was hoped that 
f /Louis might be induced tq break the peace; 

' Jacobites in England were 8upp(Med to 
be eager to rise. But the flight of Onnonde 
from ISngland was followed by the death of 
Louis XIV. Despite Boiingbfoko’s advice Mar 
rose in Scotland^ [JAComras.] It was not until 
l^lhr’s expedition was doomed to failure that 
James arrived in Scu&md. Ho went to 
Scone, whexe he assumod the style of royalt^i^ 
But it waa OiRident that^he lacl^ all energy. 
Argyle .advanced on l^h, James and I^Iar 
withdrew before him, ^and, deserting their 
followers, secretly to France. On his 
return James most un&Stly laid the blame 
of the failure on iSpiingbroke, and dis- 
missed him. His pla# wai taken by l^Iar. 
In 1717 Charles AlL^of llweden, and tlio 
Spanish minister Alher|jDii, ^^hred to bring 
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about a Stuart restoration. But their plans 
^ilcd. Soon afterwards the Begent of Franca 
was compelled by the English governments 
expel James from the French dommioDB. Hq 
went to Borne (1717). He was betrothed to 
Clemmitina, granddaughter of John Sobieski, 
King of Poland ; but on her way to Rome, aha 
was arrested by the Emperor, and detained 
prisoner. In 1719 Albmni fitted out an 
expedition against England. The Pretei^er 
was invited to Spain, and there publicly 
received. The expedition under Ormonde was 
scattered in the Bay of Biscay. This year 
Princess Sobieski escaped from Austria, and 
wont to Italy, wheto she married the Pre- 
tender. In 1720 Charles Edward was bom. 
In 1722 Atterbury’s plot seezaod for a short « 
period likely to succeed. James sent an extra- 
ordina^ declaration from Lucca, oficring to 
allow George II. the succession to the throne, 
and the title of King of Hanover, if he 
would quietly surrender the English crown. 
In 1728 on unsuccessful attempt to incite a 
rebellion in the Highlands was made by 
Allan Cameron. James had quarrelled with 
Mar, and now had as a favourite Colonel Hay. 
who was made Sef^etory of State and Earl of 
Inverness. Clementina, jealous of Inverness, 
left her husband, which alienated the Emperor 
and Spain from him. On Uie death of Q eorge 
I. he repaired to Lorraine fuU of hopes. 
They were soon dashed to the ground, and 
the French government were compelled to 
send him from France. He returned to Italy 
and was reconciled to his wife, who died in 
1736. He now took as his adviser James 
Murray, Invornoss’s brother-in-law, whom 
he created Earl of Dunbar. On the breaking 
out of war between England and France 
(1740) the Jacobite hopes revived. An asso- 
ciation of seven was formed in Scotland ; the 
English Jacobites were roused; the French 
minister was friendly to his cause. The 
ultimate result of tlmse intrigues was tho 
Young Pretender’s expedition in 1746. J ames 
Edward now ceased to exercisa||py real in- 
fluence. He quarrelled with huHpa in 1747. 
James had fair abilities, but vW^oroughly 
selfish, faithless, and licentious. 

Jesse, Memoir e of the- P retender j Stanhope, 
Hist, of Sng . ; licckjr, Hist, of the Eighteenth - 
Century. 

Stnbbe, Thomas, a Puritan lawyer, and 
broth er-in-law of Cartwright, wrote in 1579 
a x)amphlet against the proposed marriage of 
Elizabeth with the Duke of Anjou. For this 
ho was sentenced to have his right hand cut 
off; and on the infliction of the penalty is 
said to have waved his hat in his left hand, 
crying, ** Long live Queen Elizabeth !” This 
story is, howevra*, dbubtfuL Stubbe was in 
1687 employed by Burleigh to answer the 
libels of Cardinal Allen. In 16S6 he web 
elected M.P. for Yarmouth. ‘ • 

StubbSy Thomas (d, 1873), a Domini- 
can, wrote a chronicle of the Archbishops 
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of Yorli, wlucli contains much valuable his- 
totioal matter. It has been printed by 
Twysden* 

StllMley, SxE Thomas (d, 1578), an ad- 
herent of tlie Protector Somerset, was impli- 
cated in the rebellion of Sir Thomas W}^tt 
(1554), and was compelled to leave England, 
subsequently becoming a noted pirate or 
priva^r. He aftervmrds went to Ireland 
and acquired considerable possessions there. 
In 1570 he betook himsen to Spain, and 
entered into negotiations with Philip, de- 
claring that his influence was suilicicnt to 
procure an easy conquest of Ireland ; but tho 
contemplated invasion came to nothing. A 
few years later Stukcley again projected an 
attach on Ireland, but this time with papal 
aid ; he was killed, however, on his way at 
Alcazar in battle with tho Moors. 

Bnbuilbtldatioil was the process of 
crating inteior feudal obligations by tho 
lord of a fief. For example, a lord who held 
an estate of the crown, would grant part of 
it to a sub-tenant of his own, who would 
henceforward stand in an analogous relation 
to him to that in which ho stood to his lord; 
Very often tho process of subinfeudation 
went so far that the nominal holder of a fief 
had not enough left in his own hands to per- 
form the services requii*ed of him. Fraudu- 
lent acts of this typo were not uncommon. 
At last tho statute Quia Emptores (July, 1290) 
practically abolished future cases of subin- 
feudation by enacting that in future transfers 
of land, the purchaser should not enter into 
feudal relations of dependence with the alienor, 
but should stand to the lord of the fief in tho 
same gelation in which the alienor had him- 
self stood. [Feudalism.] 

Bubmissioxi of tho Clergy, The, was 
an agreement forced upon tho Convocation of 
Oantorbury by Ilonry VIII. in 1532, that no 
new canons -should be enacted without tho 
king’s sanction, and that a review of the 
existing canons should be made, and all dis- 
approved of , Struck out. In 1534 this sub- 
mission was embodied in an Act of Par- 
liament called the Statute of theiSubmission 
of the Clergy (26 Een. VIII., cf 19), which 
moreover gave the king power to summon 
Onvooatum by his own writ, annul all done 
without his licence, and to appoint commis- 
sioners to review the canon law. Tho exact 
significance of these Acts was fiercely debated 
during the stormy period that preceded the 
virtual suspension ox Convocation in 1717. 

Bubsidy, a Parliamentary grant to tho 
•crown, acquired during the sixteenth .century 
a fixed and technical sense. Tho custom of 
granting a round smn of money which had 
grown up since the days of Inward IV., 
became in the rei^ of Mary stereotyped. 
H^ceforth a subsidy meant a tax of 4s. in 
tbe |>oitnd for hinds, and 28. 8d. for goods 
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from Englishmen, and* of double that sum 
from aliens; in all amounting to ;£70,000. 
Besides this a special subsidy of £20,000 was 
levied on the clergy. From this date, a Par- 
liament g^ted one or two or more subsidies. 
The Subiidp EolU give an account of how tho 
taxes were raised. 

BndbtUTf Simon of, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (1375 — 1381), was born at Sudbury, 
studied canon law at Paris, and became at- 
tached to the Papal Curia. Ho also attached 
himself to John of Gaunt. In 1360 he was 
made Chancellor of Salisbury, and in 1362 
Bishop of London. He took part in several 
embassies. Ho incuiTed unpopularity by his 
enlightened aversion to pilgrimages. In 1375 
ho was made Archbishop of Canterbury. Ho 
was murdered in 1381 by the insurgent 
p^santry when they took possession of the 
Tower. 

Hook, ArcUhithops of Canierhury, 

8lldoosail),THE Battle of (July 1, 1848), 
was fought during tho second Sikh War. 
After KinejTeo, Lieutenant Edwardes was 
reinforced by 4,000 men from Cashmere. 
Moolraj, alarmed at tho growing power of his 
opponents, drew together his wholo force, 
which had been augmented by 11,000 deser- 
ters, and attacked them near Sudoosain. The 
battle began with a furious cannonade, which 
lasted several hours, but at last a brilliant 
charge by one of Colonel Cortland’s regiments 
broke tho ranks of the Sikhs. JHoolraj fled, and 
was followed by his whole army to Mooltan. 

Sudreys, The {Sndre^/ar)f was a name 
given by the Norwegians to the Hebrides, or 
Western Islands, in contradistinction to tho 
Orkneys or Nordorios. Some authorities say 
that tho WcBteni Islands themsolvos wore 
divided into tho Norderies and Suderies, the 
point of division being Ardnamurchan. Peo- 
pled by a Gaelic race, tho Western Isles wore 
early ravaged by the Banes, and in the ninth 
century colonised by Norwc'gians, who made 
themselves the lords of the original inhabi- 
tants, though the islands preserved more Celtic) 
than Norse charactoristicH. There were fre- 
quent contests for the possession of theWestorn 
Isles between the Norwegian jarls of Orkney 
and the Banish kings of Bublin about 1070. 
A new Norwegian dynasty was founded in 
these isles by the Viking, Godrod Crovan. In 
1154 a division of the islands was made, those 
south of Ardnamurchan Point becoming tho 
territory of Somcrlaed of Argyle. In 1222 
Argyle was absorbed into Scotland proper, and 
in July, 1266, tho rest of tfeuS Western Isles 
were ceded to Alexander III, on consideration 
of tho payment of a sum of money. The 
name is still preserved in tho designation of 
t3io Manx bishop, as Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
though none of the ^uthem Islands have for 
mapy centuries been incljuded in his diocese. 

Skene, CeUie\8eotland ; Munch, Chronioon 
Regum, Mannior. . 



Suetonius Panlinne was Roman com. 
mender in Britain from 69 to 62. His first 
action was the redaction of the island of Mona 
(Anglesey), the chief seat of Droidism. From 
this he was I'ocalled W the news of the revolt 
of the Iceni, under Boadicea, the capture of 
Verulamium, Camulodtinum, and other ports, 
and the slaughter of the Romans and their 
allies. After a tedious campaign, Suetonius 
gained a decisive victorv over the Britons 
near London ; but his harshness having greatlj 
conduced to the rebellion, he was, despite his 
ultimate success, recalled in the year 62. 

Tacitus, VUa AgricolcB, 

Suffolk, Chaules Brandon, Duke of 
(d, 1645), a general and couitier of the reign 
of Henry YU I. As a commander his success 
in an expedition against France was but in. 
difierent, but as an exponent of cliivalry he 
was without rival. His marriage to Mary, 
Henry’s sister, very soon after the death of 
her first husband, Louis XII., was with 
Henry’s consent, and their issue were preferre^i 
in the king’s will to those of his elder sister, 
Margaret of Scotland. 

Suffolk, Edmund db la Pole, Duke of 
1613), was the son of John de la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk, by Elizabeth, eldest sister of 
Edward IV. For consenting to take service 
under Henry VII. he was created Earl of 
Suffolk, and allov/ed to redeem a portion of the 
estates of his father. A few years later he w^as 
guilty of homicide, and resenting the notion of 
being tried for the crime as a deadly insult, he 
fled to Flanders, and entered into active rela. 
tions with the Dowager Duchess of Burgundy. 
Henry, however, persuaded him to return, 
but in the following year he again fled to 
Flanders, this time with a view of restoring 
his broken fortunes by some private enter* 
prise. On the shipwreck of the Archduke 
Philip in Jan., 1506, Henry did not hesitate 
to insist upon his surrender as a main article 
of the treaty he then extorted from Philip. 
He was at once committed to the Tower, from 
which he did not emerge agam till the day of 
his execution in 1518. It is supposed that 
his execution at this date was chiefly due to 
Henry VIlI.’s anger at his brother, Richard 
de la Pole, entering the service of France. 

Bacon, Life of Henry FIT. 

Buffhlkf Henrietta, Countess of (5. 
eifva 1688, d, 1767), was the supjiosed mis. 
tress of George 11. hhe was the daughter 
of Sir Henry Hobail, and married a^^r. 
Howard, who afterwArds succeeded to the 
earldom of Suffolk. When her husband tried 
to remove her fidjm the household of 
Caroline, then Prij^ss of Wales, the 
latter protected her. || Queen Caroline,’* says 
Stanhope, used to her in bant^ her 

sister Howard, and pleased to employ 

her at her toilet, or |n m^ial offices about 
her person. Lady Simplk^waa placid, good- 


natured, and kind-hearted, but very deaf, an^ , 
not remarkable for wit. Though the kfiag 
passed hall his time in her company, her 
mfluence was quite subordinate to that of the 
queen.^* She entertained a strong regard lor 
Swift and Pope, and was courted by 
Opposition paitly in the mistaken expectation 
of gaining the royal ear, partly from real 
regard for her amiable chmeter. After her 
withdrawal from court in 1734, she married 
the Hon. George Berkeley. 

Horvey, Memoirs and the Lettere of the Coun- 
ieea of Suffolk, both edited by Croker. 

Suflblk, Michael de la Pole, Earl op 
{d, 1389), was the son of William de la 
Pole, a Hull merchant, who had risen 
to be a baron of the Exchequer. He earlv 
succeeded in ingratiating himself witn 
Richard II., and in 1383 was created Chan- 
cellor. He was extremely unpopular with 
tho* barons, and tho misgovemment of the 
kingdom was in great measure attributed to 
him. He was made Earl of Suffolk in 1385, . 
and this still further increased his unpopu- 
larity, so that in 1386 the king was obliged to . 
remove him from the chancellorship, and the 
Commons drew up aiticles of impeachment 
against him. The charges preferr^ w^ere for 
the most part frivolous, but Lis condemnation 
was determined on, and he was sentenced to 
imprisonment till he should ransom himself 
according to the king’s pleasure. After the 
dissolution of Parliament an attempt was 
made by the king and his friends to annul 
their decisions, hut the barons were too 
poworiul for them, and finding resistance of 
no avail, De la Pole fled in 1388 to France, 
where he died in the following*year. ^ 

Suffolk, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
(d, 1626), son of Thomas, fourth Duke of 
Norfolk, was one of the volunteers who 
assisted in attacking tho Spanish Armada off 
Calais. In 1591 he was in command of the 
fleet which attacked the Spanish treasure 
ships off the Azores, when Sir Richard Gren- 
ville was killed, and in 1596 was second in 
command oi the fleet during the expedition 
to Cadiz. ^ the following year he accom- 
panied Essex in his disastrous attempt on the 
Azores. On his return home he was created 
Lord Howard de Walden, and in 1603 Earl of 
Suffolk. In 1604 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for executing the office of 
Earl Marshal, and was mainly instrumental in 
the discovery of tho Gunpowder Plot, In 1614 
Lord Suffolk was created Lord High Treasurer 
of England, hut was deprived of & office four 
years later. 

Suffolk, William db la Pole, Earl and 
Duke of (5. 1396, d, 1450}, grradson of Michael 
de la Pole, served < with distinction in the 
French wars, and took part in the hattie of 
Vemeuil, and the siege of Orleans. He was 
one of ambassadors at the Congress of 
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in H3o, and was the chief promoter of 
tlio marriage of Henry VI. with Margaret 
of Anjou, for arranging which ho received a 
marquisate in 1445, and four years jater ho 
was made a duke. From 1445 ho was practi- 
cally prime minister of England, and was 
strongly inclined towards a peace policy, which 
brought great odium upon him, while the terms 
of the marriage treaty which ho luid nego- 
tiated were greatly in favour of France, Anjou 
and Iklaine being ceded to King Kenc, the 
father of Margaret. Suffolk's great rival was 
the Duke of Gloucester, whom he accused to 
the king of treachery. Gloucester was arrested, 
ahd his suspicious death shortly afterwards 
was popularly attributed to Suffolk. Suffolk's 
administration was extremely unfortunate; 
abroad disaster followed disaster, while at 
home taxation was heavy, and misery and 
desolation prevailed. The popular anger 
against Suffolk culminated in #1449. The 
Commons brought grave charges against him. 
He was accused of gross mismanagement and 
treachery in France, of wishing to marry his 
son to Margaret Beaufort, and thereby of 
getting the crown for his descendants, and of 
appropriating and misusing the royal revenue. 
Suffolk, while denying the charges, placed 
himself at the king's disposal, who, without 
declaring his guilt or innocence, banished him 
from the realm for five yetirs. It would seem 
that Suffolk assented to this rather than 
inculpate the king and the Council by awaiting 
liis trial at the hands of the Lords. On his 
way to Flanders ho was seized by the crow' 
of a ship sent in pursuit of him, and put to 
death by them as a traitor. He married Alice, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Chaucer. 

Brougham, ling.Mnder ihe JJoune of Lancastsr i 
Qairduer, Introd. to Paaton Letteva. 

Sunderland, Chari.es Spencer, Sup 
TSarl of (h. 1674, d. 1722), in 1098 married 
Anne, daughter of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. He quarrelled wdth his father-in- 
law (1702). In 1705 he was sent as envoy 
extraoi^inary to Vienna. The Whigs were 
anxious that ho should be admitted to ^ffice, 
as they hoped thereby to draw Marlborough 
over to their side, fthe queen mwiked him 
for his impetuosity of temper. However, 
Godolphin's throats of resignation, and the 
prayers of Marlborough, induced her to create 
him Secretaiy of State (1706). In 1710 ho 
foolishly advised Sacheverell’s impeachment, 
and was therefore to a great extent the cause 
of his par^^'s overthrow. On the accession 
of George L ho was much disgusted at being 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, a post 
he imagined to be inferior to his merits. He 
began to cabal with the seceders from the 
V^igs against Townshend and Walpole. In 
1716 he went to Hanover, where he gained 
the ear of George I. and Stanhope. He accused 
Walpole and Townshend * of questidnable 
dealings with the Duke of Argyle. ^ Qeorge 
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was opposed to Townshend for his opposition 
to his German plans, and dismissed him; 
Walpole followed his brother-in-law out of 
office. Sunderland became Secretary of State, 
and subsequently exchanged offices with Stan- 
hope. The ministry was strong ; and in 1719 
Walpole and Townshend finding opposition 
useless formed a coalition with him. The 
defeat of the government on the Peerage 
Bill, suggested by Sunderland in order to 
thwart the future king, had done them but 
little harm. In 1720 came universal distress 
owing to the bursting of the South Sea Bubble. 
The original scheme had been laid before 
Sunderland, and therefore it was chiefly on 
him that odium fell. He 'was accused of 
having received £50,000 stock as a present. 
He was most probably guiltless; indeed it 
is said that ho had lost heavily by the trans- 
actions of the company. He was declared 
innocent by the Ix)rds; but the ix)pular 
indignation w-as so great that he was forced 
to resign. During the last year of his life ho 
is said to have intrigued with the Pretender. 
‘‘ Lord Spencer,” says Coxe, “in person was 
highly favoured by nature, and no less 
liberally gifted with intellectual endowments. 
In him a bold and impetuous spirit was 
concealed under a cold and reserved exterior. 
Ho was a zealous champion of the Whig 
doctrines in the most enlarged sense. Asso- 
ciating with the remnant of the Republicans 
who had survived the Commonwealth, he 
cauglit their S])irit. His political idol wns 
Lord Somoi’s, although ho wanted both the 
prudence and temper of so distinguished a 
loader.” 

Boyer, Annals/ Coxe, Marlborough and Wah 

S ole ; Stauhoije, Reign of Queen Anne ; Wyon, 
eign of Queen Anne. 

Sunderland, Korekt Spencer, 2ni) Earl 
OF (/;. 1641, (/. 1702), was in his earlier career a 
su])porter of the Exclusion Bill, and of the 
Prince of Orange. But a singularly ambitious 
and self-seeking disposition made him never 
hesitate to change his side when it was likely 
to be unprosperous. Ho became a strong Tory, 
the leading minister of James II., and ulti- 
mately, thougli quite destitute of religious con- 
victions, professed his conversion to Catho- 
licism. James found in him a subtle and 
accommodating minister of very gi*eat ability, 
and quite without scriij)lc8. The Rey{dution 
of 1688 drove him into exile; but luafew 
years ho returned, and managed to insinuate 
himself into William Ill.'s favour. He was 
William’s adviser in forming a Whigministrj% 
and was made one of the Lords Justices m 
1697. 

Macaulay, Uud. of Eng * ; Baake, Biat, of Eng, 

Supplicants, The, was the name as- 
sumea (1637) by those ]^ersons in Scotland 
V 5 J 10 petitioned or “ supplicated ” a^inst the 
introduction of Laud's Service Booky and the 
Book of Canonn. The Supplicants were so 
numerous and strong that on the presentation 
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of the Great Bupplication (which embraced 
charge! against the Service Book^ the Book of 
PanoMf the bishops, and the government), the 
Privy Council found it necessary to authorise 
the election of delegates from the Buppli* 
cants to confer with the executive: these 
delegates were called “ The Tables.” In 1638 
the Supplicants signed the Covenant, and 
tllenceforward became known by the name 
of Covenanters. 

SnpremaCT, Acts op. (l) 26 Hen. VIII., 
c. 1, embodied tne recognition of Convocfition, 
and enacted “ that tljo king shall be taken, 
accepted, and reputed the only supreme head 
on earth of the Church of En^and,” and 
that ho shall have “full power to visit, 
repress, redress, reform, restrain, and amend 
all heresies, errors, and enormities, which by 
any manner of spiritual jurisdiction ought 
lawfully to bo reformed.” (2) 26 Hen. VIII., 
c. 13, or the Treason Act, made it high treason 
*‘to imagine or practise any hai-m to the 
king, or deprive him of any of his dignities 
and titles.” Under this Act More and Fisher 
suffered. (3) Elizabeth’s first Xct ** re- 
storing to the crown the ancient jurisdiction 
over the state ecclesiastical,” and empowering 
her to visit, refonn, and amend enors, 
heresies, and schisms as in Henry VlII.’s 
Act. But some limitations were secured in 
the clause that nothing was to be judged as 
heresy but what was proved so out of the 
Bible, the canons of the four general councils, 
or what Convocation and Parliament should 
judge to bo so. Elizabeth was also declared 
no longer supreme head,” but “supreme 
governor” of the Church. (4) In 1563 a 
more stringent Act of Supremacy was passed, 
with sterner penalties, and further obligations 
in new classes to take the oath of supremacy. 
By all the above Acts the oath of supremacy 
was enforced, 

SnprauMyi The Botal, was in its 
earlier forms merely the necessary result of 
the Unperial of t^ie English crown. 

Even, as against the Church, which in 
medidBval times waa. in a sense a state 
within the state, there are many media>val 
examples of the exoioise of the royal 
supremacy. The Custms of William I., 
ms^ved by Eadmor, ^ Constitutions of 
WaiSwion, the Statutes of Provroors and 
Friemunire ^ embodied the principle. But 
Henry VIIL brought:' out the principle with 
a new clearness in d^nito claim be 
“ in all causes and ow all persons w well 
ecclesiastical os civil supreme.” Admitted with 
reservation by Convolation, and enforced by 
Acts of Paruament,! this newly-fbnnulatcd 
doctrine soon proyed| incompatible with the 
power of the PUPac^ and even with the in- 
^pendence oi the %glifih Church. Henry 
YIIl.’s interpretati^ ol the supxemacy 
hardly put him in ^^crior position to 
firman princes, whoit the^^formatioamade 


oimnmi episeopi of their dominions. Under it 
Cromw^ received his extraordinaiy com- 
mission. Through it Somerset and Northum- 
b^landy revolutionised the Church. Never 
abandoned even by Mary, it was asserted 
in a new and less insidious form by Elizabeth, 
and has ever since been pert of the preroga- 
tives of the English orown. 

Snr^ah Bowlah was grandson of AU- 
verdy Knan, and succeeded him in 1756. He 
perpetrated the abominable crime of the Black 
Hole ; was beaten by Clive at Plassey, whence 
he fled, but was recaptured, brought back, 
and put ignominiously to death by Meer 
Jaffier’s son (1767). 

Surat is a town in the Konkan, in India, 
situated near the mouth of the Tapti. It was 
the port to Persia, and one of the largest cities 
in India. It was originally the ohi^ English 
factory on the west coast. ’The Guicowar 
and the Poishwa l^th had claims on it, but in 
1800, in consequence of the misgovemment d! 
the Nabob, Lord Wellesley ordered it to be 
annexed. The Guicowar was easily per- 
suaded to surrender his claim, and in 1802 b)' 
the Treaty of Bassein the Peishwa consented 
also. 

Surat, The Tkeaty of (March 6, 1775), 
was concluded between the Bombay Presi- 
dfmey, without the authority of Calcutta, and 
Ragoba, a deposed Peishwa. Its stipulations 
were that the Bombay government should 
furnish Ragoba with 3,000 British troops; 
and that in return Ragoba should pay eighteen 
lacs of rupees a year, should make an as- 
signment to the value of nineteen lacs, and 
should cede Salsette and Bassein. 

Surgee Anjengaom, The Tkea^ op 
(1) (Dec. 4, 1803), concluded between the 
Company and Dowlut Rao Scindia. Its stipu- 
lations were, the cession of all his territories 
lying between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
and north of the Rajpoot kingdoms of Jey- 
poor and J oudhpoor, the fortress and territory 
of Ahmodnugger in the Deccan, and Baroach, 
with^^its dependencies in Guzerat; the re- 
linquishm^il of all claims on the Nizam, 
Peishwa, G® cowar, and British government; 
the recognition of the independence of 
all the &itish allies in Hindostan. (2) 
(Nov. 23, 1805), concluded between tho 
Company and Dowlut Kao Scindia. Its 
stipiuations were that all the provisions of 
the first treaty which were not modified by 
the new arrangement were to remain in 
force; that Golind and Gwalior were to be 
restored to him as a matter of friendship, on 
his engaging to assign three lacs of rupees 
from the revenues to the Hana. Penaions 
which had been granted to different officers of 
his court were r^inquished, axuLuities 
were settled on himself, his wife,^Sis daughter. 
The Chumbul was to foim the boundary of 
the two states^ the, government 
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to enter into no treaties with the 
BajaEs of Oodypore, Joudhpoor, and other 
chiefs, the tributaries of Scindia in Hewar, 
Marwar, or Malwa, and Scindia agreed 
never to admit Shirgee Bao Ohatkay into his 
counsels. 

8llr]^6y» Hbnry Howaku, Earl of 

S . 1616, d. 1647), was the son of Thomas 
oward, third Duke of Norfolk. A promis- 
ing scholar and soldier, and a poet of con- 
siderable ix)wer, his career was brought to 
a premature close through Henry VIIF.’s 
jealous interpretation of some indiscreet as- 
sumptions of royal arms and titles and refer- 
ences to his relationship to royalty, at a time 
when the king began to reject' a^in the 
counsels of the conservative Anglictins, of 
whom Norfolk and Surrey were the chief. 
Though barely thirty years of age at his 
death, the young earl had distinguished him- 
self in some of tho Scotch and French 
cam^igns, besides winning fame as a poet of 
real if limited powers. For a short period he 
was entrusted with the governorship of 
Henryks French conquest, Boulogne, but his 
defeat before the city in 1646 led to his being 
superseded in his command, and to his en- 
gaging in a quarrel with his successor at 
Boulogne, Lord Hertford, which was one 
main cause of his incuiring tho king’s dis- 
pleasure. Accused, at the instance of Hcrtf ord» 
of treason, ho was condemned, and executed 
(Jan. 21, 1547). The Earl of Surrey was tho 
brother-in-law and frequent compjinion of 
Henry’s natural son, tho Duke of Kichmond. 

SuSQif The Peace of (April 14, 1629), was 
made between England and Franco, through 
tho mediation of the Venetian ambassador, 
Contarini, and birgely through the good 
offices of Queen Henrietta Maria. It tacitly 
recognised the principle that each king was 
free to settle his dealings with his own subjects 
as he thought fit. 

& B. Gardiper, UUt, of Eng,,, 1603-^1642, vol. 

vii. 

Stispending Power, The, was the 
royal claim to suspend altog^ether the opeia- 
tion of any statute which was found 
contrary to the well-Jbeing of the state. Like 
the analogous Dispensing Power (q.v.) it arose 
from the necessity in the fourteenth and, 
fifteenth centuries of combining with friend- 
ship with tho Pope the maintenance of the 
Atts of Provisors and Pnemunire. Abused 
by the Stuarts, especially by Charles II.’s and 
James II.’s Declarations of Toleration, which 
suspended many statutes, and stretched to tho 
uttermost by James II.’s suspensions of the 
Tost Act and others, this power was finally 
declared illegal in the BiU of liights. 

Sussex, Kinodom of. The first Saxon 
attack upon Britain after the coMuest of 
Kent by the Jutes, was that under .iKlla, and 
his three sons ^ne of whom, Cissa, has pven 
his. . name to Chichester), i Landing with a 


small force at Selsey in 477, the South Saxons 
slowly fought thoir way eastward, conquering 
the strip of land between the Androdes-weald 
and Gie Channel, until in 491 they reached 
Anderida. After a desperate struggle tho 
fbrtresB was taken, and “ all that were therein 
slain.” But they were unable to advance 
further, for immediately to tho east of An- 
dorida a dense forest belt came down to the 
sea and baired further progress. Tho king- 
dom of Sussex was always one of the least 
important of the English powers. It fell 
under the overlordship of Ethelbert of Kent, 
and after a i)eriod of independence, under the 
rule of Wulfhcro of Mercia. Hitherto it had 
remained heathen, but in 661 its king, .^thel- 
walch, was baptised in Wiilfhero’s presence, 
and at the same time the overlord added to 
his dominions the Isle of Wight, and the 
lands of the Mconwara along Southampton 
Water. Biit the mass of the people were 
still heathen, and in 678 — 83 Wilfred occu- 
iod his enforced leisure among them in 
ringing about their conversion. In 686 
Coadwalla brought Sussex under West Saxon 
supremacy, and from this time it ceases to 
have any separate history. 

Bedo, Hid. Eccles. ; Henry of Huntingdon ; 

Green, Making of England ; Lap^ubexg, ^nplo- 

Soaon Kings. [W. J. A. J 

Sussex, Kings of. Besides Afilla who, 
after founding the kingdom of Sussex, 
probably assisted the Gewissas, and is there- 
fore mentioned by Bede as the first Englidi 
prince who held an imperium or dueatua^ «.s., 
war-leadership {v. Green, Making of England, 
308), few of the South Saxon princes were of 
importance. jEtholwalch, the first Christian 
king, and his successor, Eadric, fell in battle 
against Ceadwalk of Wessex. Ijappenberg 
(England unde,' Angh- Saxon Kinga, ed. 1881, 
i., p. 313) mentions also the names of Huna, 
Numa or Nunna, Nothelm and Wattus, as* 
ruling under Ine, and of Osmund, iEthelborht, 
and Sigeberht as later princes. 

Sussex, Thomas Kadcliffe, 3ri> Earl of 
(d, 1583), though inclined to Catholicism, was 
the faithful and hono\irablo counsellor and 
affectionate kinsman of Elizabeth. Ho was 
made, on his father’s death in 1667, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, wliern ho distinguished 
himself by his energeti(j govemmenL He 
became an active servant of Elizabeth, And on 
his recall from Irehmd (1567), where he had 
quarrelled with Sir Henry Sidney, was sent 
to Vienna to try to aiTange the conditions of 
the quotin’s marriago with the iprohduke. On 
his return to England he b^me President 
of the (V)uncil of the North, and was one of 
tho commissioners at York for the inquiry into 
the Darnley murder. Sfussex afterwards 
advocated tho marriage of the Scottish queen 
with the Duke of Norfolk, and on that account 
was supposed by the confederate earls to be 
favourable to their cause. He remained loyal, 
however, and as President of the North took 
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part in Buj^pressinff the rebelKon of 1669, 
though he incurred the charge of lack of 
energjr. He was one of the few peers who 
were m favour of the Alen^on marriage, and 
in his capacity as Lord Chamberlain seems to 
have exercised a good deal of influence a1t 
court. Sussex was a man of blunt and straight- 
forward character, a good soldier, but not 
much of a courtier. 

Suttee was the Hindoo custom of burn- 
ing the live widow with the dead husband. 
It was practised for twenty centuries, and 
is supposed to bo of i-cligious origin, but 
was really grafted on the original Hindoo 
law, owing to the unwillingness among the 
Brahmins that the widow should acquire her 
settled property, and celebrate the funeral 
rites of her husband. The English were 
at first afraid to interfere, fearing that it 
would create a religious excitement against 
the English rule. Lord William Bentinck, 
however, determined to abolish this custom, 
and in 1830 passed a regulation which 
declared the practice of suttee illegal, and 
punishable by the criminal courts as culpable 
homicide^ Wot the slightest feeling of alarm 
or resentment was exhibited. A few attempts 
at suttee were prevented by the police, and 
now the practice is a matter of history. 

8v6abor|f, The Bomdahument of (1865), 
took place during the war with Kussia. The 
second Baltic expedition, under Admiral 
Dundas, addressed itself to the bombardment 
of Sveaborg. On the morning of Aug. 9 the 
bombardment was opened. Shot, shell, and 
rockets rained into the fortress from our gun 
and mortar boats, and the batteries which the 
French had established on one of the many 
neighbouring islands. The bombardment was 
continued with little intermission till four 
o’clock on the morning of the 11th, by which 
“time it was computed that no less than one 
thousand tons of shot and shell had been 
thrown into the place by the English alone. 
Finding the destruction cf the stores and 
arsenals, and every building of importance to 
be complete, the admiral resolved to make no 
further attempt on the fortifications them- 
selves, as this must have^ibost many lives. 

8wai]l]ll0te was the court of* the free- 
men ef the forest. As the forest juiis- 
dictiotts were arranged on the model of the 
ordinary shire jurisdictions, its organisation 
was analogous to that of the shire or hundred 
court. Swain is an equivalent of freeMder 
{libere tenent)^ [ 

Sweatillg 8ic]a|^V8|THE, was the name 
given to a most de^touctlve maladjr which 
ravaged Europe, ajbd aaore particularly 
England, during the iSfteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Be^nning in the form of a violent 
fever, accompanied b Ja profuse fostid perspi- 
ration, it spe^ily redpM victims to a state 
of utter helplessness ^and lrostration, a few 


hours nnly sufficing, as a general rule, to 
transform a healt^, vigorous man into a 
loathsome corpse. The mortality enused by a 
plague of this mysterious and deadly character 
w’as enormously great, and in England, 
where its effects were more ' severely felt 
than in any other part of Europe, it resulted, 
according to Htowe, in a marked depopula- 
tion of the kingdom. The first appearance 
of the sweating sickness” in Engbind 
was in Aug., 1485, when, breaking out seem- 
ingly among Henry VII.’s troops at Milford 
Haven, it spread with fatal rapidity to London. 
Here, and generally, the plague raged 
furiously till about the end of October, when 
its force began to abate, till eventually on New 
Year’s Day, 1486, all traces of it disappeared. 
In July, 1517, it again broke out among tho 
people, and ran a violent course of six months. 
In May, 1528, its ravages brought about an 
almost total suspension of business. On this: 
occasion the plague lasted on till July, 1629. 
Its next appearance was in April, 1561, when 
it destroyed in the space of a few days nin(^ 
hundred and sixty of the inhabitants of Shrews- 
bury, whence it spread rapidly. It again 
tooK its departure in September, and with the 
exception of a short interval in 1575, when 
the sickness caused a vast number of deaths,, 
principally in Oxford, we have no record of 
any subsequent renewal of the visitation. A 
remarkable circumstance connected with the 

sweating sickness ” was the conmarative- 
freedom which foreign residents in England 
enjoyed from its effects; upon the native-born 
population alone, for the most part, and c hiefly 
on the upper classes among them, did the 
sickness exercise its deadly inHuence. Hence* 
it has been supposed that the malady was- 
largely duo to the immoderate indulgence in 
beer so common amona: all classes of English 
people in the days of the Tudors. 

Bacon, Hist of Henry Y 11 . ; Chambers, Book 
of Days; Creighton, Epidemioe of the Middle Ages. 

Sweden, Relations with. There were- 
practically no dealings between England and 
Sweden during the Middle Ages. Gustavua 
Wasa at last freed the merchants of Sweden 
from the commercial yoke of the Liibeckers, 
as he had previously fread the country fromi 
the political yoke of Denmark. And in 1661 
a commercial treaty between England and 
Sweden marks the beginning of a trade that 
ultimately became important. The general 
leaning of Sweden to France, however, made 
really cordial political intercourse impossible. 
Half-mad King Eric’s proposal to marry 
Queen Elizabeth (1560) must not be taken 
too seriously. Charles IX. sought in 1699 
the alliance of Elizabeth and her mediation 
between Sweden and Denmark. Gustavus^ 
Adolphus welcomed Scottish settlers into his 
new commercial town of Gothenburg. But 
the weak and .uncertain policy of James I. 
and Charles I. determined Gustavus not to 
embi^il* hixnself in the Thirty Tears’ Wcuc 



until he had found in Hichelieu a stronger 
ally than the English kings. Though many 
English served in his army> and Eng- 
lish subsidies and troops were slowly doled 
out to him he found no substantial help from 
England, and both his opposition to an imaon- 
ditional rcstonition of the Elector Palatine 
and Charles I.’s desire that Germany should 
be freed from foreign conquerors, prevented any 
close relations between the twop^ies. Towards 
the end of Christina’s reign, Engknd and 
Sweden drew nearer together, as is shown by 
'Whitelocke’s famous embassy in 1 6o4 ,tho treaty 
of amity concluded by him, and Cliristina’s 
acceptance of Cromwell’s portrait. Tht)ugh 
Charles X. was generally supported by Eng- 
land in his Danish war, his unexampled suc- 
cess necessitated the union of England and 
Holland to force on him a peace which would 
prevent his obtaining the exclusive possession 
of the Sound. A common coiTuption and 
-dependence on France united England and 
Sweden under the minority of Charles XI. 
In 1667 bath countries reversed their policy 
and united with Holland to chock France by 
the Triple Alliance. This wise policy was, how- 
ever, not pursued again until after 1680, when 
Charles Xl. became master of his kingdom, 
and declared against France, an act whi(;h 
secured his friendship with the England of 
the Revolution, His last act was to mediate 
at the Congi’oss of llyswick (1697). But 
♦Sweden and England really liolonged to very 
different political systems —a fact strongly 
illustmted by the very slight connection of 
Charles Xlf. and his norihern wars with 
the War of the iSpanish Succession raging 
just at the same time. Charles, however, 
found on his return from Bend<.*r that the 
Elector of Hanover had seized on his Gornmn 
•duchies of Bremen and Verden ; and his 
anxiety to recover these was one strong 
motive for his union with Peter of Russia 
and Alberoni against George I., and of his 
schemes to restore the Pretender. Hence 
England welcomed the oligarchical revolution, 
which, on his death, rendered Sweden power- 
less for nearly two generations. During 
thoso “ Times of Freedom ” the English and 
Russian amhaswidors jointly bribed and in- 
trigued to obtain the supremacy of the 
Caps ” over the “ Hats,” though events 
showed that the Swedish alliance was hardly 
worth its cost. Twice the ascendency of the 
French party involved Sweden in war, first 
against England and Russia in 1741 — 43, next 
against Prussia, the English ally during the 
iSevon Years’ War. The failure of wich war 
restored the Caps to power. At last, in 1772, 
Gustavus III., with French help, got rid of 
the corrupt oligarchy of placemen that was 
Almost a parody of the English Whig con- 
nection. His action was very much resented 
in England, and his share in the Armed 
Neutrality showed that he had become anti- 
English in policy. 


But the ab^donment by the younger Pitt 
of the old English policy of alliance with 
Russia, led to a change in our relations witn 
Bwedon, and Gustavus’s vain attack on Rus- 
sia (1788 — 90) was a welcome though ineffec- 
tual help to Pitt's plans. At the end of his 
reign Gustavus's fury against the French 
Revolution brought him- into the coalition 
against Franco. But ho was assassinated in 
1792, and Gustavus IV., though in 1800 ho 
joined tho Armed Neutrality, in 1805 united 
with Pitt in the coalition against France. 
But after tho Treaty of Tilsit, the Russians 
deprived him of Finland, and, liaving offended 
the English general of the forces sent to his 
assistance, he was compelled to resign his 
throne to his imclo Charles XIII., who sought 
by adopting a French marslial as his heir to 
appease the fury of Napoleon. Nevertheless 
the Crown Prince — as Bemadotte was now 
called — ^joined in tho alliance which dethroned 
his old master in 1815. Since that i)eriod 
Sweden has had no very striking direct 
political dealings with England. Her com- 
mercial relations have for the last two cen- 
turies been of importance. 

Geijer aud Carlssou, Gcachichte von Schweden ; 
Whitolocke, Swedish Kmhassy ; Bauke, Hist, 
of Eng. ! Geoffriii, Gxistave lit. ; Memoirs of 
Charles XIV. Dunham, Hist, of Norway, Swedexi, 
and Denmark ; ahd Otte, Scandinavian History, 
are the only English histories of Sweden. 

[T. P. T.] 

Sw 03 ru, King of Denmark (d. 1014), 
during tho lifetime of his father, Harolil 
Blaatand, tlirow off the Christianity which 
had been forced upon him, and distin- 
guished himself as a Viking chief. In 982 
ho made a great expedition to England and 
destroyed Chester, Southampton, and London. 
Again, in 994, tho hopes of a fresh Danogeld 
brought him anew to England. In 1002 the 
murder of his sister in the massacre of St. 
Brice’s Day, gave hiin a new motive of hos- 
tility. At last he succeeded to the Danish 
throne, and led a great national invasion of 
England with the object of effecting a per- 
manent conquest. All the Danelagh sub- 
mitted at once, and the flight of Etlielred to 
Normandy, and the submission of the West 
Saxons made him practically nxlor of England 
(1013). But as he was never crowned, the 
chroniclers call him Sweyn the Tyrant. His 
death in the next year left the throne open to 
his greater son, Canute. 

Freeman, Norman Conquest. 

Sweyn was the eldest son of Godwin, and 
in 1043 was appointed to an earldom, which 
includf^d tho shires of H^ford, Gloucester, 
Oxford, Berks, and Somerset. We read of 
his wars with, the Welftfi, and in 1046, on 
his return from one of these expeditions^ 
ho abductod Eadgifu, Abbess of Leominster. 
Being forbidden to many lier, he threw 
up his earldom and retired to Denmark. In 
1048 he made overtures to Edward for the 
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restoration of his earldom, which had been 
divided between Harold and Beoin, but 
his duinces of pardon were destroyed by his 
treacherous murder of Beorn. t>oclared a 
nithinff by the army, he escaped to Flanders, 
but in the next year he was restored to his 
possessions by Edward. In 1051 he was 
outlawed with his father, and once more 
retired to Flanders, but did not return with 
Godwin, “ The blood of Beom, the wronps 
of Eadgifu lay heavy on his spirit,’* a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land could alone expiate 
him for his' crimes. Thither ho went bare- 
footed, and on his return “ breathed his last 
in some unknown spot of the distant land of 
Lykia.” 

Freeman, NovTmn Conquest. 

Swift, Jonathan (b. 1C67, d. 1745), was 
born at Dublin, and educated there at Trinity 
College. In 1688 he was received into the 
family of Sir William Temple, to whom he 
was related. In 1695 ho was ordained, but 
soon resigned a small Irish living, and 
returned to reside with Temple. During his 
residence with Temple began his mysterious 
connection with Hester Johnson, the “ Stella ” 
of his •Journal. In 1699, failing of promotion 
to an English living, Swift wont to Ireland 
as chaplain to Lord Berkeley, and was 
scantily' rewarded by receiving, not tho 
deanery which he had expected, but tho 
living of Laracor, in the county of Meath. 
Swift began his political career as a Whig. 
In 1704 he published tlio Tale of a Titb^ a 
satire on the corruptions of early Christianity, 
and the results of the Reformation. Tho Ifattle 
of the Hooks (1704), on the literary dispute 
about the letters of Phalaris, added to his 
reputation. During Anne’s reign ho paid 
frequent and protracted visits to England, 
and became closely connected with tho lead- 
ing Tories. During tho last five years of 
Queen Anne’s reign ho played a very promi- 
nent part in English politics as the leading 
political writer of the Tories, and the friend 
and confidant of their leaders. Ho was on 
terms of the closest intimacy both with 
.^Harley and Bolingbroke, and attempted to 
^/^Uay the quarrel between the rival statesmen. 
His pamphlet, The Conehtet^ the Allies, was of 
frnmenso service to the Tory party ; and in a 
paper called the he upheld their 

course .^ith zeal, and 'supplied the ministry 
with alignments. In 1713 he received the 
deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin. There he 
is thought to have bo#u secretly marri^ to 
Stella. She died in l^. On tho de'affi of 
Anne, the dean retired to Dublin a disap- 
pointed man. In 17245he wrote the Drapkr 
Letters, an attack on |be tnonopoly to coin 
halfpence which had l|)en granted to a man 
named Wood; and mis^ was followed by 
several other tracts onllrish affairs in which 
the troattnont of Ircf^d ^by the English 
government was satirlped ^th unsurpassed 


power. In writing of Ireland Swift thonj^t 
ch’cfly of the English colony in Ireland ; but 
his writings made him th^ idol of the whole 
Irish peo^e. In 1726 appeared his gi^est 
work, OuHiver^s Travels. It is a satire on 
mankind 4rith contemporary allusions. Swift 
outlived his genius, and sank into idiotcy; 
the last years df his life were spent in almost 
complete mental darkness. Apart from his 
literary renown, Swift owes his position in 
history to the fact that in his writings we 
have the Tory view of politics in Queen 
Anne’s reipi set forth with the groatest 
literary skill. In Irish politics he is the 
tj'pical representative of the Protestant 
ascendency in Ireland, whose attack on the 
English government prepared . the way for 
Grattan and tho Volunteers of 1779. 

Swift's Works, edited by Scott, and repub- 
lished 1883; Forster, Life of Swift, which was 
left unfinished; Oraik, L^e of Sxsift, 1882; 
Lecky, Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland;' 
Macaulay, Essay on Sir William Temple; Bol- 
iiigbroko, Oorrst> 2 )ondence. 

Swing, Captain. During the agricultural 
outrages of the year 1830, which had their 
origin in the increased use of machinery for 
agricultural purposes, threatening letters wore 
frequently sent to those proprietors who 
made use of machinery, ordering them to 
refrain from doing so, and threatening notices 
wore affixed to gates and barns. These lottero 
and notices wore usually signed ‘‘Captain 
Swing,” much us Irish tlireatening letters 
are signed “ Rory of the Hills.” This nick- 
name was used in order to identify the various 
documents with the same movement. 

Swinton, John, was a Scottish 
knight who fought with great gallantry at 
the battle of Homildon Hill. He crossed over 
to tho aid of France with tho Earl of Buchan, 
and was present at the battle of Bcaug6 (1421), 
where ho unhorsed tho Duke of Clarence. In 
1424 ho was killed at Vonieuil. 

Swithin (Swithi^jj), St. (d. 862), was a 
monk of Winchester, of which see he became 
bishop in 852. Ho was one of the chief 
ministers of Egbert and Ethelwulf, and one 
of the instructors of Alfred, whom he accom- 
panied on his journey to Rfome. It is said to 
have been at his suggestion that Ethelwulf 
bestowed on tho Church the tenth part of 
his lands. 

Swordsmen was the name given to the 
able-bodied Irish who, in 1662 were allowed 
to leave their country and enlist abroad. 
Some 30,000 or 40,000 are said to have 
availed themselves of this permission. At 
first this was a private arrangement 
between the Iriglf leaders and the Puritan 
generals to whom they surrendered. But 
Parliament legalised their capitulations by a 
special Act ; at the same time baftishing all 
officers, while allowing them to enlist more 
recruits. Sp^ini J^nce, Austria, and Venice 
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took ad'vaniage ot this opportunity for 
strengthoning the& forces. 

Stoude, English m Irtland ; I«6cky, Htti. of Eng, 

Swyiljbrdg Cathebinb (d, uas), succes- 
Bivdly ^vemessy mistress, and thim wile to 
John of Gaunt, was the daughter of Sir Paon 
de Kolt, and widow of Sir Hugh Swynford, 
From her are descended the l^ufoxts, and 
consequently Henry VII. Her marriage 
with John of Gaunt took place in 1396, but 
;11 her children were bom previous]^^. 

Syd^nhaiUi Cuahles Williak Poulett 
Thomson, Loud (6. 1793, d, 1841), was a 
merchant, who first represented Dover (1826 
to 1830), and then Manchester, in the House 
of Commons. In 1830 ho entered Earl Grey^s 
Reform administration as Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade and Treasurer of the 
Navy, In July, 1834, ho became President 
of the Board of Trade and resigned with 
I^ord Melbourne’s ministry in November fol- 
lowing. In April, 1835, ho resumed that 
office until he was selected to replace Lord 
Durham in Canada. As a cabinet minister 
his efforts wore directed to amendment of tlie 
Custom Laws and extension of our foreign 
trade by a more liberal policy. On Lord 
8eaton^8 recall from Canada, Mr. Thomson 
was appointed to tho supremo government 
of British North America. In 1840 he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Sydenham of 
Toronto. 
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Tables, The, was the name given to 
a national council .in Scotland, formed in 
1637 to represent all those who objected 
to the New Service Book, and other 
changes which the Scottish Council, under 
orders from Charles I., was attempting 
to introduce. It was virtually an oxtraordi- 
naiy Parliament, its sixteen members being 
elected equally from the four classes of nobles, 
barons, clergy, and burgesses. The creation 
of the Tables was sanctioned by the Privy 
Council in 1637, as a means of intercourse 
between the supplicants (or opposition, vrhich 
included the whole nation almost) and the 
crown. The follo«iring account of them is 
given in Gordon, Scots Affairs : — “ These six- 
teen thus chosen were constitute as delegates 
for tho rost, who were to treat with tho 
Council thereafter in name of the rest, and 
to reside constantly where the Council sat. 
These delegates thus constitute were appointed 
to give intelligence to all quarters of the 
kingdom to their associates of all that passed 
betwixt the king, the Council, and them; to 
correspond with the rest, and to receive in- 
telligence from them, and to call such of them 
with the mind of the rest as they thought ex- 
peffient.” The Council soon discovered that 
m authorising the creation of the ** Tables ” 
they had called into being a representative 
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body of an extremely troublesome and dan- 
gerous nature. In 1638, on tho publication of 
a ^ proclamation of the king exonerating the 
bishops, the Tables summoned their adherents 
to meet at Stirling, and issued the famous Pro- 
testation, declaring the << king to be deceived 
bv tho prelates, and to be personally guiltless 
of the whole.” Shortly c^torw'ards they is- 
sued the Covenant, compelling persons to sign 
allegiance to it all over Scotland. To the 
Tables is due the organisation of the Glasgow 
Assemblpr of 1638, and the indictment of the 
bishops m the same year. It was the Tables, 
moreover, which made reparations for the 
war that broke out the following year. 

Gardiner, Hht of Eng,, 1603—1842. 

Tackers, The (1704), was tho name 
given to a party of zealous Tories, headed by 
Nottingham, who proposed, in imitation of 
a plan wliich had boon resorted to in the 
previous reign in the case of the Irish Re- 
sumption Bill, to tack the Occasional Con 
foimitv Bill to the Now Land Tax Bill, “s 
that the peers could not fling out the pro- 
posal of intolerance without losing the pro- 
posal of supply.” Tho moderate Tories, how- 
ever, headed by Harley and St. John, voted 
against them, and they were routed by 261 
against 134 votes. 

Tahiti Question, 1842—44. In Sept., 
1842, tho French Admunl Du Petit Thouars 
extorted a convention from Queen Pomaro, by 
which tho French assumed possession of the 
island of Tahiti ^ The question was taken up 
by England with great vigour. Tho French 
government professed that they did not desire 
the annexation, but merely the protectorate of 
the island. Tho French people were, however, 
most indignant. Popular feeling ran high in 
both countries, and it was only the modemtion 
of tho govonnnents which preserved peace. 
In 1844 tho two governments were once more 
embroiled by the indiscretion of the French 
officials in Tahiti. They had made them- 
selves most unpopular in Tahiti, and on tho 
night of tlie 2nd March one of their sentinels 
was seized and disarmed by the natives. This 
w’os made the pretext for seizing and im- 
prisoning Mr. Pritchard, British fonsul, and 
a prominent missionary, who was peculiarly 
obnoxious to tho Homan Catholics. He was 
only rehiasod on tho condition of his instSIltly 
leaving tho Pacific. This outrage a 

profound indignation in England, aim Sir B. 
Peel denounced it in Parliament as a gross 
indignity. After some months of negotiatlOD, 
fhe Queen’s speech of 1845 announood that 
the question had been satisfactorily settled, 
and an indemnity given to Mr. Pritchard. 

Tailbois» Lady (Eui^eth Blount), was 
the daughter of Sir John Blount, and the 
wife of Sir Gilbert Tailbois, at one time 
Governor of Calais. She was one of Henry 
VIII.’s favourite mistresses, and the son whom 
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she bore him was specially distin^ished by 
the marks of his father’s regard^ bemg created 
successiyely Earl of Nottingham, and Duke of 
Hichmond and Somerset. 

Talayeray Tks Battle of (July 2 7 and 28, 
1809), wa^ perhaps the most important, as it 
certainly was one of the most hard-fought, of 
the earlier battles of the Peninsular War. The 
town of Talavera de la Heyna stands on the 
left bank of the Tagus, forty-two miles west 
of Toledo, in a small plain, which is bounded 
on the north and west by a range of low hiUs. 
Wellington extended his line along these hOls 
and occupied an old ruined building, the 
Casa des Salinas, in the plain, while Cuesta 
with the Spaniards, who composed two-thirds 
of the alUod army, was posted in front of the 
town on his light. Early on the 27th the 
British division in the Casa des Salinas was 
surprised by French skirmishers, but was 
quickly rallied by Wellington in person, and 
withdrawn to the hills, where they formed up 
behind the troops already posted there. Victor 
followed up his advantage, and opened a heavy 
fire on the position, which towards evening 
was suddenly attacked. The Germans, who 
were in advance, were completely surprised ; 
but Donkin in the rear repulsed the attack. 
The French, however, seized an unoccupied 
eminence on his left, from which they an- 
noyed the English until Hill by hard fighting 
drove them from it, just as darkness put an 
end to the fight. At dawn on the 28th a 
violent onslaught was made on the English 
left, but the French were driven off with a 
loss of 1,600 men. Both sides rested under 
the scorching heat of a midsummer sun ; but 
the English were very short of supplies and 
were almost starving. In the afternoon the 
French renewed the attack, and fell -on the 
British right, whore they were quickly re- 
pulsed ^in confusion. Meanwhile a threatened 
attack* on the left had been chocked by a 
reckless charge of the dragoons, while in the 
centre the French were completely defeated. 
The English, however, were too much ex- 
hausted to pursue, and the Spaniards could not 
be trusted, so that Wellington only achieved 
^-the opening up of a safe, retreat. He had, 
> .jiowever, gained a reputation which was of 
immense value to him. This battle,’’ says 
Jomini, “recovered the jjlory of the suc- 
cesses ^ Marlboroughj which for a century 
had denned. It was felt that the English 
infantry could contend with the best in 
Europe,” . a 

Napier, Pdniiwttlor ; Clinton, Periiifttilfty 

War; AliiOii, Mi$t, ofpmope, 

Tallnffd* I>^ the ^ipo JloU 31 of Hen. L 
appears aid, aw^iwn htrgi, or eivitatis, 

which seems toanswerjlto the Danegeld in the 
ooimties. It is sot d^wn m the roll among 
the ordinary receipts, it b probable, there- 

fore, that it was an s^dal Ujsyment ; but how 
long it had been exa^^ ||is impossible to 


determine. After 1163 Danegeld disappeared, 
but its place was taken, as far as the towns and 
demesne lands of the crown were concerned, 
by a tax described loosely as donum or 
but to which the term tallage came later to be 
definitely attached. The amount to be paid 
by each county and town was assessea by 
officers of the Exchequer in special fiscal cir- 
cuits^ or by the justices in eyre ; in the towns 
themselves the civic authorities, whoever they 
may have been, decided how much each citizen 
was to pay — a power the abuse of which led 
to the rising in London imdcr William Fitz- 
Osbort. As the king had the right of tallag- 
ing his demesne, so me barons had the right 
of tallaging theirs ; and towns frequently de- 
clai-cd they were liable to the royal tallaging 
in order to escape the heavier exactions of 
their lords. The Exchequer, however, suc- 
ceeded in gaining a general control over these 
seigneurial tallages ; special permission be- 
came necessary before an imposition could be 
made, and when escheated baronies were re- 
granted, it was always with the cemdition that 
tallage should only be paid to the lord when 
the king taxed his own demesne. As late as 
1306 the king, probably to prevent opposition 
to the tallage imposed tne year before, granted 
leave to the barons to tallage their own an- 
cient demesnes as he had tallagcd his. ^ The 
seigneurial right was giadually bought off by 
the communities, and early distippears. In 
the Confirmation of the Charters in 1297, 
Edward I. promised only to renounce “ aids, 
tasks, and prises,” words which might fairly b© 
interpreted not to include tallage from demesne 
hinds. The document known as De Tallagxo 
mn Concedendo, in which the king expressly 
renounces the right of tallage, and which has 
been accepted by Hallam as the basis of his 
argument on this point, w^as merely an iin- 
authoritative abstract of tlio original articles. 
After 1297 tallage was demanded three times ; 
in 1304, in 1312 — when it was objected to by 
London, not on account of illeg^ity, but on 
the ground that the metropolis was exempted 
from such paj^ments by Magna Charta — 
and in 1332, when, upon the remonstrance of 
Parliament, the commissions were withdrawn, 
and a tenth accepted instead. Finally, by a 
statute of 1340, “ the realcAct ^ De Tallagio, ” 
it was enacted that the nation should no more 
“ make any common aid or sustain charge ’’ 
but by consent of Parliament — words w»ide 
enough to include all unauthorised taxation. 
After this date it was never exacted, though 
until the end of the reign the Commons were 
uneasy, and occasionally petitioned that it 
might not he imposed. 

Tallage was, as Gneist observes, a natural 
product of feudalism. As military service 
became the burden of a particular class, it 
seemed equitable that those who were exempt 
should contribute by taxation to thp national 
defence. Two .causes contributea to ensure 
for the tallaged class in Ensrland more con- 
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sideraie treatment than abroad. In the first 
place the fyrAy or national militia, had been 
maintained, though mrtiiy for other purposes, 
80 that the tallaged had weapons in their 
hands, with which they did good service; 
and secondly, the kings frequently promised 
not to raise the amount of tallage in order to 
gain an increase of the firma burgi, 

Madox, Ifinf. of Exchequer <1711), p. 48) ; Stubbs, 
(7on4. Histt I. § 161, 11. § 275 ] Gneist, Englieche 
VerfctBBungB QeBchichte (Ibw), pp. 125, 172. 

[W.J.A.] ^ 

Talmuh, Thomas {d, 1694), first ap- 
pears as in command of the Coldstream 
Guards at the skirmish at Walcourt, under 
the Duke of Marlborough. Ho served under 
Ginkell in Ireland, and distinguished him- 
self greatly at the siege of Athlone, and at the 
battle of Aghrim. When the notice of Par- 
liament was directed to Solmes^s conduct at 
the battle of Steinkirk, it was requested that 
his place might bo filled by Talinash, who, 
next to Marlborough, was universally allowed 
to be the best officer in the army. He fought 
under William at the battle of Landen. He 
was soon afterwards sent in command of an 
expedition against Brest. The design was 
>)etrayed probably by Marlborough to James, 
from motives of personal jealousy. Accord- 
ingly when Talmash attempted to land ho 
was received by a tenable fire from the French 
troops, and received a mortal wound, “ ex- 
claiming with his last broath that ho had 
been a victim of troachoiy.” 

London Gazette; Macaulay, Hist, of Eng.; 
Banke, Hiet, of Eng, 

Taudy^ James Nappeii, a Dublin trades- 
man, commanded in 1782 the Pheenix 
Park Artillery. Ho was an ardent Irish 
“ patriot,” and as early as 1784 began to cor- 
respond with Franco. lie became a mombor 
of the Whig Club, and in Nov., 1790, was 
secretary to the United Irishmen. In tho year 
1792 he liad the audacity to challenge tho 
Solicitor-General ; he was arrested, escaped, 
and re-arrested the day before the close of 
the Session, so that he was only in prison for 
a day. In 1795 he wont over to America, but 
was in France in W97, where he represented 
himself as an officer. In 1798, he, together 
with some other Irish rebels, followed Hum- 
bert in a small vessel, but did not arrive in 
Ireland till after the defeat of the French at 
Ballinamuck, and at once fled and reached 
Hamburg in safety. On Nov. 24th, however, 
he was delivered up to tho English. France 
afterwards declared war on Hamburg on his 
account. Ho was tried in Ireland, but was 
thought much too contemptible to be made a 
martyr of, and was liberated after the Peace 
of .Amiens (1802). 

Taagierii, a seaport of Morocco, was 
taken by the Portuguese from tho Moors in 
1471, and ceded by them to England in 1662 
38 * 


as the dowry of Catherine of Braganza on 
her marriage with Charles II. Colonel Kirko 
was placed in command of the ^rrison. It 
was evacuated by the English in 1683, on 
account of the badness of the climate and the 
expense of the wars with tho Mussulmans, 
and the works were destroyed. Tangiers 
subsequently became a nest of pirates, who 
frequently enslaved British subjects, and 
whomitour government was not ashamod to 
subsidise in order to keep thorn quiot. During 
the reign of Soliman, however (1794 — 1822), 
Christian slavery was abolished and piracy 
suppressed. 

Taaistryt The Custom of, was partly a 
system of landholding and partly a law of 
succession. Under the Brehon code tho land 
was regarded as belonging, in tho first in- 
stance, to the people or tribe from whom the 
chief held it in trust. He hold a poi-tion of 
it as private property in virtue of his rank cm 
a noDlo, had a life interest in a second portion 
in virtue of his office, while he possessed 
iurisdiction over the land of the commune. 
This peculiar kind of tenure was called 
tnndieteact or tanistry, but tho word was 
more generally applied to tho form of succes- 
sion by which tho oldest and worthiest 
relative was preferred to the oldest son, “ as 
commonly tho next brother or noxt cousin, 
and so forth.” Tho idea, of course, was that 
a man of rnaturo years would Iw able to resist 
aggression and aaministor affairs better than 
a minor, but as in practice it produced endless 
civil quarrels, it boeame customary for tho 
people of the tribe or sect to elect the succes- 
sor {tanaUte minor or second) in tho time of 
the ruling chief. This law of inheritance 
obbiincd among the noble class, all the pro- 
perty of the inferior orders being held under 
the law of gavelkind (q.v.). It was from the 
first ignored by the English invaders, who 
attempted to introduce j^rimogenituro ; Strong- 
bow, for instance, claimed tho kingdom of 
Leinster on the ground of his marriage with 
Dcumot’s only child, Eva. But the native 
Irish clung tenaciously to the custom, and 
their rights wore acknowledged more tluin 
once by tho English kings. ‘ Henry III. tried 
to abolish it, but without success, and thence 
tho O’Neil troubles arose. Soon after tho 
accession of James I., however, in 1603, a^r 
a commission had been held to inc^uire into 
defective titles, tanistry, together ^th gavel- 
kind, was abolished by a decision of this 
King’s Bench in Dublin as a “lewd and 
damiuiblo custom.” A variation of the law of 
Ministry may be seen in the curious system of 
alternate succession by which two branches of 
a race shared the kingship, e.g.^ the kingship 
of Munster by the MeCtohys and O’Briens. 

Sir John Davies, Cat 0 0 / Gavelkind; Spencer, 
Views of the State of Ireland ; O'Curry, Manners 
and CtistoTM of the Ancient Irish ; Maine, Village 
CommunUisBi Hallam. HiM. of Eng,* iii., cb. 18; 
Walpole, Uigt* of Irish Nation* [L. 0. SJ 
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TanjoMf TheStatb op^^aa founded in the 
mid^e of the seventeenth oentury by Shahjoe, 
tine father of Sivajoe. In 1769 it becwe 
involved in hostilities with Hadras in conse* 
quence of a quarrel with hlohammed AU of the 
Cainiatic. The country was quickly subdued 
and the rajah imprisdim and the sovereignty 
traasferrea to Mohammed Ali. The Court 
of Directors, however, disapproved of this, 
and ordered that the rajah should be restored. 
In 1780, therefore, Lord Pigot, Governor of 
Madras, was ordered to restore him, and 
establish a Kosidont at his court. In 1780, on 
the death of the linjah Tulfogee (who left an 
adopted son, Serf ogee), a dispute arose as to 
the succession. It was asserted that Tulfogee 
was in a state of mental incapacity at the 
time of adoption, and that Serfo^ee was an 
only son, and therefore the adoption was in- 
valid. Ameer Singh, half brother of Tulfogee, 
was placed on tbo throne. Serfogee continued 
to press his claim, and the misgovemment 
of Ameer Singh induced Sir John Shore to 
submit the matter to the most renowned pun- 
dits, and they declared the adoption perfectly 
valid. The directors thereupon ordered Lord 
Wellesley to place him on the throne on 
condition that he should accept any arrange- 
ment the government might tnink ht. After 
an ozhauativo report of the condition of 
Tanjore, Lord Wellesley assumed the entire 
administration of the country (1800), giving 
the rajah a liberal pension. 


Tankervillaf Pord Grey, Earl op 
{d. 1701), better known as Lord Grey of 
Wark, took a iirominent part in the debates 
of 1681 as a most zealous Exclusionist ; and 
for his supposed share in the design for in- 
surrection was committed to the Tower, but 
escaped by making his keepers drunk. He 
fled to the Continent (1682). There ho em- 
ployed his influence on his friend the Duke 
of Monmouth to urge him to invade England. 
He landed at L^mie with Monmouth, and 
was appointed commandlcr of the cavalp% He 
was driven from Bridport by the militia. Ho 
: dissuaded Monmouth troiia abandoning the 
'^terprise at Frome, At the battle of Sodge- 
jBUoor his cavalry was eatily routed by the 
t 03 ral troops, chiefly it is said because of his 
pusillanimity. He fled with Monmouth, and 
was talcffi in the New Forest. In his inter- 
view witii the king he; displayed great firm- 
ness, and would not stqbp to ask for pardon. 
He was suffered to ransom himself for £40^00 
and went abroad. He ; returned to England 
with William of Ora^^, and attempted to 
redeem his charaOterJby taking an active 
share in politics. In H 695 he was created 
Earl of Tankerville. lie supported the Asso- 
ciation Bill in a brilliant speech, and ^so 
spoke in favour of im bill for Fenwick’s 
attainder. He vigoroltely opposed the bill 
for disbanding the ad|iy (^99). His poli- 
tical services were rejiavdip by the office of 


Lord Privy Seal (1701). But his health ivas 
broken, and later m the year he died. ** His 
life,” says Macaulay, ” was so miserable that 
all the indignation excited by his faults is 
ovei^wwered by pity.” 

Burnet, Hist, of his (hen Tims; MaeaUlay, 
Hist, of Eng. ; Banke, Hist, of Eng. 

Tantallon CaBtle^ io Haddingtonshire,' 
the stronghold of the Douglases, was success- 
fully defended (1528) against James V. by 
the Earl of Angus, who had, however, soon 
afterwards to seek an asylum in England. It 
was destroyed by the Covenanters in 1639, 

Tantia Topee, a Mabxatta Brahmin of 
the revolted Gwalior force (1867). He took 
the command, and on Nov, 28 encountered 
General Windham at Cawnpoor with some 
success. In 1868 he marched to the relief of 
Jhansi, but was routed at the Belwah by Sir 
Hugh Rose. Joined by the Ranee of Jhansi 
ho concentrated his forces at Koonoh, but was 
beaten utterly. He then proceeded to Gwalior 
and excited an insurrection against Scintha. 
He was beaten again by Sii* H. Rose outside 
Gwalior, but escaped, and waged a predatory 
war for some time. His hiding-place was, 
however, betrayed ; ho was seized when asleep 
(April 7, 1859) in the jungle in Malwa, and 
ho was tried and executed. 

Tara, The Hill of, situated in Meaih, 
was in ancient days the residence of the 
Kings of Tara. Near hero on May 26, 1798, 
Ijord Fingal, with soirto 400 fenciblos and 
mounted yeomen, routed several thousands of 
Irish rebels, killing 350. Here, too, on Aug. 
15, 1843, Daniel O’Connell held a monster 
meeting in support of Repeal, said to have 
been attended by 250,000 people, 

Tara, Kings of. Till the seventh century 
the A?'d Iti £rind, or high king of Erin, re- 
sided in the palace of Tara. The kingdom of 
Meath, in which it was situated, formed his 
appanage. After the overthrow of the 
Hui NicUs by Brian Boru, the position of 
King of Tara was hold by one or another of 
the provincial kings; it resembled that of 
the Anglo-Saxon Bretwalda. Under this 
over-king there was a complete hierarchy 
of provincial kings, princes, and nobles. The 
nature of tlio relations of these classes to each 
other was in most cases of the same shadowy 
nature as the overlordship of the King of 
Tara. 

Tasmania. [Australia.] 

Tatmton was in all probability a Roman 
station. It was of considerable importance to 
the kingdom of Wessex ; Ina built a castle 
there, and it was nmre than once attacked by 
the Welsh. After the Conquest, the castle 
was rebuilt by the Bishops of Winchester, 
to whom the town and manor wera granted. 
It first retumed a member to Parliaii^ent in 
1296. Taunton was held for some time by 
the pretender Watbeok, and daring the Ghreat 
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Be^llion sustained a long siege under Colonel 
Blake a^nst the Roy^ts under Goring, 
until reuevod bv Fairfax. Jeffreys held his 
« Bloody Assize at Taunton after the failure 
of Monmouth’s rebellion, the duke having 
proviously been proclaimed king there. Tho 
charter of the borough, which was granted to 
it by Charles I., was taken from it % Charles 
n., and it remained unincorporated until 
after the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 

[A. L. S.] 

Taxation* In Anglo-Saxon times tho 
Witan alone had the power of imposing ex- 
traordinary taxation — a power which was, 
however, rarely used, as tho public expendi- 
ture was amply defrayed by the rents of tho 
public lands and by the obligation of trinoda 
neeessitas. The on?y instance of extraordinary 
taxation before tho Norman Conquest was 
the Danegeld, a tax of two shillings on every 
hide of land, levied to buy off tho attacks of 
tho Danes ; this tax continued to bo occasion- 
ally levied down to tho reign of Henry II., 
and under Richard was revived under the 
name of carucago. After tho Noiman Con- 
quest, tho ordinary revenue proved far too 
email for tho wants of tho king, and as a con- 
sequence wo find the finance of tho country 
occupying much of tho attention of tho 
executive, whilst by degrees it was found 
necessary to increase extraordinary taxation 
to a very large extent. Up to the reign of 
Henry II. tho indirect taxation of tho 
country, such as customs, was unimportant, 
while the extraordinary taxes, such as tho 
Danegeld and scutage, fell only on land. 
In 1188, however, an important innovation 
was introduced in the Saladin Tithe, or the 
first tax on movables. This tax became 
very popular with succeoding kings. Under 
Richard I., one-fourth of their goods was de- 
manded from every one ; J ohn levied one- 
seventh; and subsequent kings usually ono- 
fifteonth. Tho imposition of taxes under the 
Norman kings laid been practically at the 
will of tho king, though tho consent of tho 
barons was often asked as a matter of form, 
and the exaction grow so hc*avy that a clause 
in Magna Chartii provided that no ex- 
traordinary scutagp or aid should be imposed 
hy the king without the consent of the 
national council. The growth of representa- 
tion is closely connected with tho history of 
taxation, and it early became a recognised 
principle that the votes of those who were 
pi’esent bound those who wore absent ; whilst 
the idea that taxation required the consent of 
the taxed, which grew up after it became 
customary to tax movables, made it necessary 
to summon to Parliament tho burgesses and, 
clergy as well as knights and barons, llie 
fact that we often find the different c2as.s68 in 
the kingdom making grants of different rates 
is the result of the right of self-taxation 
being recognised to the extent of each class of 
the community determining, independently 


of the rest, what amount it would contribute. 
The lords made *a separate grant. The 
knights voted their own quota, and the bur- 
gesses theirs, while the clergy decided for 
themselves the amount of their taxation. 
The Confirmation of the Charters by Edward 1. 
declared that henceforth no extraordinary 
tax should bo levied without tho consent of 
the whole kingdom, and a like promise was 
made in the statute J)e Talloffio non Con- 
cedendo ^1297). From this time tho ex- 
clusive right of Parliament to impose tax- 
ation, though often infringed by the illegal 
exercise of prerogative, became on axiom of 
the constitution.” In spite of this, however, 
Edward III., in the face of repeated remon- 
strances from the Commons, fn^quontly 
resorted to arbitrary taxation, whilst Kichara 
II. raised forced loans ; but under the Lan- 
castritin kings we find but few cases of illegal 
imposts. JVom Richard II. the old taxes 
of hidago, scutjigo, and tallage were re- 
placed subsidies. A tax imposed upon 
persons in respect of tho reputed value of 
their estates in 1379—80, tho imposition of a 
graduated poll tax, ranging from £4 to 4d., 
proved tho immediate cause of Tyler’s re- 
bellion. Soon after this time it became 
customary to make a grant to each king for 
life at the beginning of his reign. This grant, 
under the name of tonmige and poundage, 
continued to be made until the time of 
Charles I. Tho frequent demands for money 
by Henry VII. and Henry VIII, caused groat 
dissatisfaction to tho people. Taxation,” 
says Hallam, in tho eyes of their subject.^ 
was so far from being no tyranny that it 
scorned the only species worth a ^complaint,” 
and in 1525 the arbitrary exactions of Wolsey 
paved tho way for his downfall. Up to 1588 
it had been usual for tho Commons to vote 
one subsidy {£70,000) and tw’o-fifteenths on 
goods; but in that year two subsidies and 
four-fifteenths were granted, owing to the 
expense occasioned by the Spanish Armada, 
and from that date a larger number of sub- 
sidies wero granted. Tho financial difiiculties 
of tho Stuarts led them to resort frequently, 
to illegal imposts. In 1608, under James I.,v 
Cecil caused a /took of Mates to be issued, 
which laid heavy duties on merchandise, while 
the extortions of Charles I. led to tli^/ffrsV 
article in tho Petition of Right, which 
vidcs that no person from &encef<Mh shall 
be ( oinpolled to make any loans kin|f 

against his will, as having inherited this 
freedom, that ho should not be compelled to 
contribute to any tax, tallag^y wd, or other 
like cliarge not "set by common consent in 
Parliament.” Taxation under tlie Common- 
wealth was heavy, and. on the abolition of 
feudal incidents and aids, excise and customs 
duties and hearth-money were granted to tho 
king as compensation. In this reign, too, 
the control c|f the Commons overtaxation was 
much increased by the introduction of tho 
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ottstom of appropriation of su^liesy while 
at the same time the Jjower House estab- 
lilted their ri^ht of initiatinir all money 
bills. In the reign of Charles U. the clergy 
ceased to tax themselves in Convocation. 
James II. once more resorted to illegal and 
arbitrary taxation, and as a consequence the 
Bill of liights declared that the king, amongst 
other thin^, had endeavoured to subvert the 
liberties of the kingdom “ by levying money 
for and to the use of the crown by pretence 
of prerogative, for other time and in other 
manner than the same was granted by Parlia- 
ment,” which was illegal. From the reign of 
William HI. the customs and excise duties 
gradually increased, while in 1690 a land tax 
of 3s. in the pound was imposed, and renewed 
annually. Windows, dogs, horses, and other 
things were taxed. In 1796 the legacy duty 
on personal property was imposed by Mr. 
Pitt, the real property tax not being imposed 
till 1833, and two years latei the same 
minister taxed all incomes over £200. This 
tax was discontinued in 1816, but renewed by 
Sir Bobert Peel in 1842, since which time it 
has continued to be levied, the rates being 
varied by. Parliament from time to time. In 
1851 the window tax was replaced by a tax 
imposed on houses in propoi’tion to their 
rental. The first permanent tax was hearth- 
money, imposed in 1663, up to which time 
taxes had been granted for a year, or other 
fixed term, as occasion demanded. After 
the Revolution, however, permanent duties 
increased. “ These duties,” says Sir Erskino 
May, “were generally granted as a secu- 
rity for loans, and the financial policy of 
permanent taxes increased with the national 
debt, and tho extension of public credit.” At 
the present day the power of taxation remains 
as it was in the days of Lord Chatham, who 
said — Taxation is no part of the governing 
or legislative power. The taxes are a volun- 
tary gift and grant of the Commons alono.” 
[Assessment; Customs; Excise; Rates; 
Revenue.] 

Stubbs, CofieC. HUt ; HaUam, Const, Hist. ; 
h May, Const. Bist. 

Taylor, Jbuemy, Bishop of Dromore, 
'^d OT Down and Coniior (5. 1613, d, 1667), 
after being educated at Oxford was made 
chaplain to Laud in 1637, and in 1638 was 
appoihied rector of Uppingham. Deprii^ed 
erf his living by the re^llion, he retired to 
Wales and opened a school at Carmarthen, 
and afterwards became , chaplain to the Ead 
of Carberry. During (the ProtoctoratiPhe 
was twice imprisoned, i in Chepstow Castle 
and the Tower. In 16^ he went to Ireland, 
and in 1661 received thii bishopric of Down 
and Connor. Taylor 1 was the author of 
numerous works on theology and morals, 
some of which have ehjoyed extraordinwy 
popularity. >; 

Jeremy Taylor's Fotp wem edited by Bishop 
Heber, 15 vols., 1888. f 


Ta;^lor, Rowland (d. Feb., 1556), wasr 
vicar of Hadleigh in Sufiolk, to which living 
he was presents by Archbishop Cranmer in. 
1544. He was condemned by Bidiop Gardiner 
and a tribunal comped of the Bishops of 
London, Norwich, Salisbury, and Durham for 
liis Protestantism ; and on refusing to recant 
was burnt at Hadleigh, Feb. 8, 1555. Foxe, 
who gives an arfecting account of TayloFs 
martyrdom, says of him, that “ ho was a right 
perfect divine and parson.” 

Tea Duties, The, were first imposed in 
1660. In 1772 the East India Company. 
l>eing in pecuniary difficulties, were allowed by 
Parliament to export their teas from London 
warehouses to America free from English 
duties, and liable only to a small duty to be 
levied in the colony. Although by this 
arrangement tho colonists got their tea 
cheaper than they would otherwise haye done, 
they looked upon it as a mere bribe to induce 
them to consent to tho right of England to 
tax America. Accordingly it was resolved to 
resist tho imposition of the duty, and when 
the tea-ships arrived at Boston on Doc., 1773. 
they were boarded and their cargoes thrown 
overboard. This was one of the incideutf 
which ultimately led to the American War. 
In England the East India Company retained 
its monopoly until 1834. In 1836 new duties 
were imposed ; these were at first 28. Id. in the 
pound, but they wore reduced to Is. 5d. in 1857, 
and to 6d. in 1 865. Since then the duties have 
fluctuated to meet the demands of the revenue. 

Tea-room Fart^, The. Under tho 
Reform Bill of 1867 it was proposed that 
direct payment of rates by the occupier 
should bo part of the qualification for the 
Parliamentary franchise in boroughs. This 
excluded a great number of small occupiers 
who paid their rates through their hindlord 
(“ compound householders ”). Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to move an Instruction, when the 
House went into Committee, ”to alter the 
law of rating,” and to arrange that while the 
poorest occupiers wore to he neither rated nor 
enfranchised, all above a certain line should 
both pay rates and have the vote. But forty- 
eight Liberals met on April 8 in the House 
of Commons tea-room, and agreed to suppoi-t 
only tho first clause of tho Instruction as 
quoted above. Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Glad- 
stone agreed ; but in Committee Mr. Gladt»toiie 
gave notice of several important amendments, 
which Mr. Dismeli declared to be the relin- 
quished instructions in another form . The sup- 
port of the Tea-room Party enabled the govern- 
ment to defeat the amendments, but eventually 
it established housol|old suffrage in boroughs. 

Telegraplui, Thb PracHAW op the. In 
1870 the government ventured on the Doia 
step of acquiring possession of all the lines of 
electric telegraph in the United Kingdom, 
and making the control of communication by 
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•electricity, a part of the general bueiueas of 
the Post Office (q.v.). 

Tea^laanif The, or the Order of Knights 
of the l^mple of Jerusalem, was a military 
religious order of knighthood which had its 
origin in 1118 in an association of knights for 
the protection of pil^ims to the Holy Land. 
They did good service in the Crusades, for 
which they were rewarded with ample grants 
of land in difierent countries— England among 
the rest. After the final conqdest of Palestine 
by the Mohammedans the Templars returned 
to Europe, where their pride and licentiousness 
excited considerable odium. Philip the Fair 
of France determined on their suppression, and 
obtained the co-^ration of his son-in-law 
Edward II. In England the order was sup- 
pressed in 1308 without the great cruelties 
practised in France. The knights were 
flowed to enter monasteries, and their pos- 
sessions given to the Hospitallers, or Knights 
of St. John. 

Taillpl6f Kichahd Grenville, Earl 
1711, 1779), was the elder brother of 

George Grrenville, and was elected, in 1734, 
by the help of. family interest, to represent 
the town of Buckingham, but subsequently 
for a time represented the county. In 
1752 he succeeded to the earldom, and four 
years later Pitt, who had married his sister, 
;^ve him a place in his administration as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. In the following 
April he was summarily dismissed by the 
king, and Pitt’s dismissal followed witliin a 
low days. Pitt, however, was recalled, and 
Lord temple became Lord Privy Seal, which 
post he retained' until PitPs resignation in 
Oct., 1761, when he too withdrew. In 1766 
he broke with Pitt on the question of the 
Stamp Act, Lord Temple upholding his 
brother’s policy while Pitt was bent on 
obtaining its repeal. And he went farther, 
by refusing to accept office under Pitt in 
1766, not wishing to be “ stuck into a min- 
istry as great cypher.” A reconciliation, 
however, took place on Lord Chatham’s 
retirement in 1768. In 1770 Lor^l North 
began his long reign. Thenceforth Lord 
Temple took but an intermittent interest in 
political affairs* now and then actively 
opposing the ministry. Lord Temple has 
been suspected, not without some reason; of 
being the author of the Letters of Junius, 

GrenvUU Tapers ; Stanhope, Hist, of Eng. ; 
Chatham Correspondence ; Massey, Hist, qf 
Eng. ; Macau ay, Second Bssay on CluUham. 

Temple, Sir William (A 1628, d. 1699), 
was the son of Sir John Temple, Master of 
the Bolls in Ireland, and after being educated 
at Cambridge, and having spent some years in 
foreign travel, he returned to Ireland, becom- 
ing in 1660 a member of the Irish Convention. 
In 1665 he was first employed on diplomatic 
businesB, being sent as an envoy to the Bishop 


of Munster, and the year following ho was 
ap]^inted ambassador to tho Court of Brussels, 
and devoted himself to endeavouring to fom 
an alliance between England and Holland. 
His exertions wore crowned in 1668 by the 
formation of the Triple Alliance against 
France, and the consequent peace of Aixla- 
Chapelle. But the policy ho had inaugurated 
was short-lived, and tho Treaty of Dover (q.v.) 
made it necessary for the ministers to dismiss 
the author of tho Triple Alliance, and ho was 
relieved of his office m 1671. On the fall of 
the Cabal ministry Temple was offered by 
Danby, who became Lord Treasurer, a Sec- 
retaryship of State, hut he refused this, and 
was appointed amliassador at tho Hague. In 
1 675 he took an important part in the Congress 
of Nimeguen. In 1 679 Danhy was impeached, 
and sent to the Tower, and Charles looked to 
Temple as the only man who could help him 
to weather tlie storm caused by the Popish 
Plot. Temple’s proposal was that a means 
should be aaopted for including all parties in 
tho government, and for this purpose proposed 
that the existing Privy Council should be 
dissolved, and that a new Privy Council of 
thiily members should be appointed, half of 
whom to he great officers of state, and the 
other half independent noblemen and gentle- 
men of the greatest weight in the country ; 
that the king should pledge himself to govern 
by the constant advice of this body, to suffer 
all his affairs of every kind to be freely dilated 
there, and not to reserve any part of the 
public business for a secret committee. An 
attempt was made to caiyy out this scheme, 
but it was soon found to bo unworkable. The 
council was too largo for practical purposes, 
and there was no party tie to bind the 
ineinbcrs together, and before long an interior 
cabinet was formed, consisting of Temple, 
Halifax, Essex, and Sunderland. Temple 
himself, however, was gradually ousted from 
the debates of the secret committee. In 1681 
he retired from public life, and devoted him** 
self chiefly to literary wjprk. His chief works 
were his well-known Essays^ &n Account of the 
United Provinces, and an Essay on Govmiimwt,, 
Temple. Hovles; Bauke, Hist, of Eng,; Mco- 
aulay, Hist, of Eng. and Essay ou TompU, 

Tenant-riglit, The Irish, is a custom 
by which tho tenant is entitled not Q^y to 
coni]>en8atiori for unexhausted improVem^ts 
when he relinquishes his holding, but, by 
which a sum is paid, sometimes amounting to 
as much as the fee-simple of the land, by the 
incoming to the outgoing tenant for the 
goodwill of the farm. This tenant-right, 
known as the Ulster custbm. was legalised by 
the Land Act of 1870, and extends to the 
rest of Ireland by later legislation. It is 
supposed to have ari^ at the time of the 
plantation of Ubter (q.v.), the planters re- 
fusing to give definite leases of twenty-one 
yetirs to their English and Scotch tenants, 
and they in disgust selling their interest in 



the holdings, and the value of their capital to 
the native Irish^A practice which was in 
direct contravention to the spirit of the settle- 
ment. Other systems of tenure which obtain 
in Ireland are : the cottier system, by which 
tenants bid against each other for a piece of 
land, no fixity of tenure being reco^ised 
until tile Act of 18B1 ; and eonacrcy a feudal 
survival, by which land is grants to the* 
tenant rent-free in return for so much labour. 
[Land Lboislation, Ikish.] 

Tenchebrai, The Battle of (Sept. 28, 
1106), was fought between Henry I, and his 
brother Robert, and resulted in the complete 
victory of Henry, who captured and impri- 
soned Robert, and annexed Normandy to his 
dominions. 

Tanterdan, Cuablss Abbott, Lord 
{h. 1762, d. 1832), was the son of a haii*- 
uresser. He was educated at King’s School, 
Canterbury, and at Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford, and was called to the bar in 17^5. 
His treatise on the Law of Merchant Ships 
and Seamen (1802) was recognised as the 
standard work on its subject. Owing to the 
weakness of his health he refused a seat on 
the benebrin 1808, but in 1816 he was made a 
puisne judge in the Common Pleas. In 1818, 
he became Lord Chief J ustice of the King’s 
Bench, and though a Tory, he never allowed 
his political sympathies to colour his judg- 
ments. He was raised to the peerage in 1827. 

Campbell, Lives of the Chief J vet Ices ; Foss, 
Biographia Juridica, 

Tenure. [Land Tenure.] 

Territorial Army, The. It had long 
been felt that the old Volunteer Force lacked 
Scientific organisation : it had no cavalry ; 
ins administrative services fell far short of 
requirements, the strength of units varied 
remarkably, and contained a large proportion 
of men unfit to take the field ; there was a 
deficiency of officers, and in short, the force 
as a whole could not be seriously considerod 
. . as an engine of war. Conse^eutly, on taking 
•/t^offioe as Secretary of State for War in 1905, 
was a part of Mr. Haldafie’s army scheme 
put an end to these shortopmings by uniting 
the Auxiliary Forces jnto a homo^eous 
body, recruit^ on a single simple principle. 
His ideal was a Home Army complete in 
itSQlf^with the same brgnohes and organisa- 
tions as the Regular Airmy. By the Terri- 
torial and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, the. 
number of Volunteer ba|talionB were ledpimi 
and those remaining wm re-named and re- 
organised, and a numbex|of mounted brigades 
were formed fi^ the imperial Yeoman^, 
which became the cavalry of the Territorial 
Army. The administtutfon— as distinct from 
the command and traihing-4-waR placed in 
the hands o! County %8sodation8. Each 
Association is composei^'Of officers from the 
Territorial Army in representa* 


tives of the county and borough councils, a 
president, vice-president, chairman, secretary 
and treasurer-all nominated by the Army 
Council. Each Association receives a grant 
from the army funds, and its business is to 
help in recruiting, in finding rifle-ranges, 
manueuvre grounds, etc., in closing the men, 
and in all administrative work generally. 
Members of the Territorial Army are not liable 
for foreign service; every man is paid at 
service rates of my during the time he is^ 
embodied or called out for consecutive tniinlng, 
and enlistment is for a term of four years. 
The training consists of a number of com- 
pulsory drills and an annual attendance in 
camp. 

Test Act, The (1673), was a measure 
passed in the reim of Charles II., and was 
intended to exclude from office the Catholic 
councillors of the king. It was passed at the 
instance of Shaftesbury and the country 
pai-ty after the king had been compelled to 
abandon his attempt to dispense with the 
penal laws against Dissenters. It required all 
persons holding any office of profit or tnist 
under the crown to take the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, receive the sacrament 
according to the rites of the Clmrch of Eng- 
land, and subscribe the declaration again.^t 
transuhstantiation. This Act was directed 
against the Catholics, but was equally opera- 
tive against Dissenters. One consequence of 
it was that Arlington and Clifiord had to 
retire from office, and the Duke of York was 
obliged to resign his post as liOrd High 
Adxniral. It was not repealed until 1828. 

Bauke, Hist, of Eng, 

Test Act, The, for Scotland (1681) im- 
posed an oath which was made compulsory 
on all government and municipal officials. It 
declares a belief in ** the true Frotestant reli- 
gion contained in the Confession of Faith,'* 
and disowns “ all practices, whether popish or 
fanatic, which are contrary to or inconsistent 
with the said Protestant religion and Con- 
fession of Faith.’* 

Tesrkesbury, The Battle of (May 4, 
1471), was, strictly speaking, the last battle 
fought in the Wars of tke Hoses, for the 
Battle of Bosworth can hardly be included 
in those wars. Queen Margaret landed in 
England the very day that Warwick was 
defeated and slain at Barnet, hut despite 
this severe blow to the Lancastrian cause, she 
was persuaded by Somerset and other loi'ds of 
her party to continue her advance. She had 
landed at Weymouth, and at first marched 
westward to Exeter, where she was joined by 
reinforcements from Devon and Cornwall. 
She then moved eastward to Bath, but learn- 
ing that Edward was marching against her, 
•she determined to march to the '^here 

the chief strength of the Lancastmns lay. 
After a tedious march she reached Tewkes- 
tmzy on May 3« and the next day Edward 
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gave battle. The l^oaatnans were utterly 
routed, owing in no small degree to the 
treachery or folly of Lord Wenlock, who 
neglected to bring up the reinforcements in 
time. Queen Margaret was taken prisoner, 
and her son. Prince Edward, either fell in the 
^ttle, or, more probably, was put to death 
immediately after. The Duke of Somerset 
and others, who had taken sanctuary, were 
^headed two days after in the market-place 
at Tewkesbury. This decisive battle coming 
so soon after the victory of Barnet completely 
established Edward lY. on the throne. 

Warkworth, Chronicle ; Hall, CHroniclM. 

Tewketbury Chronicle. The, was 

compiled by more than one hand during the 
thirteenth century, and kept in the Abbey of 
Tewkesbury, whence it passed to the Cotton 
collection in the British Museum. It begins 
with the death of Edward the Confessor, and 
ends abruptly in 1263. The first part is very 
meagre, and it is not until after 1200 tluitit 
becomes adequate. These annals are chiefly 
concerned with monastic events, such as eccle- 
siastical suits, but the war between Henry III. 
and the Barons is treated very fully. 

The Chronicle has been publishod, under the 
editorship of Mr. Luard, in vol. i. of the Annates 
Monastici, in the BoUa series. 

Thaneti The Isle of, in the north-east 
of^Kent, is still partly surrounded by the sea 
and the river Stour, but the jmssage willod 
the Wantsum, which formerly separated it 
from the mainhind, has been closed since the 
fifteenth century. It was called by the 
Britons Huim, or tho headland. As might be 
expected from its position tho island has fro- 
(juontly been the landing-place for invadem 
of England. It was there that the Teutonic 
• heroes Hengest and Horsa are said to have 
disembarked in 449, and it was tho landing- 
place of more than one Danish invasion. 
Indeed, those buccaneers seem to have hold 
part of the island from 853 to 865, and it was 
frequently subject to their raids, Several 
parishes in the isle of Thanet formed part of 
the Liberty of Dover. 

Tll6gn was an Anglo-Saxon title bestowed 
on a class of persons who wore inferior to the 
eor^s and at/ie/f the original nobility of blood, 
'though superior to the ordinary landowners 
or ceor/s. The meaning seems to bo originally 
equivalent to vir, ; the word does not 
seem 'to be connected, as has been often sup- 
pose^, with dwnen^ to servo. But in the 
earlier times tho thegns were, in fact, a no- 
bility of service, and it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish them from the king’s gesitha — 
that is, t^ho members of his comitatus,” or 
personal following. Gradually, however, 
this characteristic of the thegn is lost sight 
of, and he is a landowner having a larger 
quantity of land than the ceorl — that is, five 
hides and upwards. From the end of the 
ninth century we scarcely hear of the gesith. 


The 

The word thegn comes to include, on the one 
hand, those who stand in ministerial relation 
to the king ; and on the other, those who are 
simply landowners, having the necessary 
qualifications, whether they were connected 
with the king or not. In fact, any ceorl who 
acquired five hides of land became thegn- 
worthy.*’ Among the thogns themselves 
there were numerous gradations in rank. 
The “ king’s thegn ” is superior to the ordi- 
nar}^ territorial thegn; and it would seem 
that the possession of forty hides of land en- 
titled a thegn to the wergild and status of an 
earl. The wergild of tho ordinary thegn was 
six times that of the ceorl, namely, twelve 
hundred shillings instead of two hundred. 
The dignity of thegn was hereditary, and the 
“thegn-born” are a semi-noble class, con- 
trasting with the “ ceorl-born.” “ The name 
of thegn,” says Bishop Stubbs, ** covers the 
whole class which, after the Conquest, appears 
under tho name of knights,” and thus it was 
that many of the thegns passed easily and 
naturally into the knightly order under the 
Norman kings. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., cb. vi. ; Kemble, Scueons 
in Kn gland; Schmidt, Gesetze dev Angel‘8aeh9e)i. 

Thelnsson’s Case (decided in 1858), 
was of considerable importance, since it 
settled tho question whether testators could 
dispose of thoir estates so that tho income 
should accumulate and form a large fortune, 
which should be limited in favour of certain 
descendants. The litigation arising out of 
the will of Mr, Thelusson lasted for nearly 
fifty yoors, and eventually the House of 
Lords decided that trusts for accumulation 
were legal. However, by tho Act 39 and 40 
George TJI. c. 98 it had boon provided that 
incomes should not be allowed to accumulato 
in this way for more than twenty-ono years, 

Theobald, Archbishop of Ciyiterbury 
(1139 — 1161), was Abbot of Bee, in Nor- 
mandy, and in 1138 came over to England at 
the invitation of King Stephen, by whoso infin** 
enco he was elected Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His authority was, however, weakened by the 
fact that there was a papal legate in England. 
at the time, and that subsequently Henry of 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester, was invesM 
with logatino authority. In 1148 ThooheH. 
contrary to the commands of Stephen^ aM^dod 
a pitpul council at Ifiioims, and joinedih de- 
posing William, tho king’s nephew, firom the 
Archbishopric of York. In 1160 Theobald 
WHS appointed legate by tho Pope. Throughout 
tho troublous reign of Stephen, TheoWld 
reiimined loyal to the kin^, and strongly advo- 
cated the compromise with Henry of Anjou 
as tho best means of putting an end to anarchy 
and bloodshed. As 9> patron of learning 
Theobald occupies an interesting position, and 
still more important is it t&t it was fis 
his secretai^that Becket first came into pro- 
minence. Theobald was not a . man of marked 
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ability, but he was loyal, generous, and 
tsamest in striving to do ms duty. 

William of Malmesbury j Hook, Liva of the 
Archbiihopi, 

Tli«od<m of Tariiis (6. 603, d. 690), 
Archbishop of Canterbury (669 — 690), was 
(ireek by birth, whom Pope Vitalian selected 
for the see of Canterbury on the death of the 
archbishopoelect, Wighard, at Home. Th^- 
dore is an important personage in the history 
of the English Church, for be it was who 
organised the Church, developed the Epis- 
coped system, and drew up the famous Peni- 
tential, which was the recognised text-book 
of. confessors for many years. Ho did much 
to encourage learning, and was the first to 
introduce the study of Greek into England. 
His work is well summed up by Dean Hook 
in one sentence — “He converted what had 
been a missionary station into an established 
Church.” He was the last of the Homan 
bishops ; henceforth they were English. 

Bede, Eedw, Hid.: Anglo-Saxon Chii'onicU ; 
Hook, Li«M of the Archbiehope. 

Theological Controversy, The, hold 
in Westminster Abbey, March, 1659, was the 
napie given to a discussion nominally intended 
to settlst certain questions of doctrine and 
ritual ; but it had been determined beforehand 
by the Protestant party that the discussion 
should be in their favour, and that no decision 
should be arrived at. The subjects of contro- 
versy were : — 

1. The use of prayer in a tongue unknown 
to th^eople. 

2. Tne right of local churches to change 
their ceremonies if the edification of the 
people required it. 

3. The propitiatory sacrifice for the quick 
and dead said to be offered in the mass. 

The champions of Catholicism were Bishops 
White, Baynes, Scot, and Watson, Archdmeon 
Langdale, Chedsey, the chaplain of Bishop 
Bonner, and Harpraeld. The Protestants were 
Sepry, Grindal, Coxe, Whitehead, Aylmer, 
Home, Guest, and Jewel. 

. « Burnet, Reformation ; Hook, Livee of the Arch- 
bishop*. 

TllOOW was the Ang^o-Saxon name for a 
Save. ITiere wore various kinds of slaves — 
V ;%a bom slave, t.«., the diild of slave parents ; 
tto captive, often a Bnton; the voluntary 
shivo^ who sold himself to avoid starvation; 
the tnim who was sold into slavery because 
he co\ild not pay his debts, or the fine for a 
breach of the peace. Nominally the slaves 
were the goods and chattels of their brds, 
who had power of life ^d death over thUh ; 
they had no legal rights, and no wergild. 
But in practice the tjkeoto had recognised 
ligW He was entitle! to regular food and 
holiday, and any ill-treatment of him by his 
Ited'was punished by taa Church. In addi- 
tion to this he might pur^uise his own freedom 
with his savings, or he &ght be manumitted 
by his lord. After tMIConinest the slave- 


class ceases to exist, and' is merged with 
the lower ceorl into the general class of 
villeins. 

Kemble, The Saxone in England; Stubbs, 
Conet, HiiL 

TMrlby» Thomas (d, 1570), Bishop of 
Westmimter, Norwich, and Ely, one ox the 
commi^oners at Gravelines in 1646, was sent 
in 1563, in conjunction with Sir^ Philip 
Hoby, to Brussels on a mission to the Emperor 
Charles V. Under Mary he took an active 
part in the persecution of the Heformei’s in 
1568 ; was sent, with two other commissioners, 
to settle the preliminaries of peace with 
France. He refused to take the oath of 
supremacy to Elizabeth, and was deposed, 
though he was treated with great kindness by 
Archbishop Parker. 

Thirty, T^ie Battle op The (March 27, 
1350), was the name given to an engagement 
between the English partisans of Montfort 
and the Breton followers of Charles of Blois. 
It was fought at Ploermcd in Britanny, and 
by agreement the number of combatants was 
limited to thirty on either side. The English 
were defeated. 

Thirty-Nine Articles. [Articles.] 

Thigtlewood, Ahthvh (5. 1770, d. 1820), 
started in life originally with some for- 
tune as a subaltern oflicer, first in the 
militia, and then in a re«mont of the line, 
stationed in the West Indies. After having 
resigned his commission, and spent some time 
in America, he passed into France, where ho 
arrived shortly after the fall of Robespierre. 
There he formed revolutionary opinions. 
Ho was deeply implicated in the scheme of 
Dr. Watson, but was, like him, acquitted. 
He then sent a challenge to Lord Sidmouth,* 
for which he was punished by fine and im- 
prisonment. Upon his liberation (Aug., 
1819), he found himself excluded from re- 
spectable society, without resources or hopes. 
The natural violence of his disposition was 
stimulated by this, and aided by a number 
of individuals equally desperate, he planned 
the Cato Street Conspiracy (q.v.) for which 
he was executed, glorying in his attempt and 
regretting its failure. „ 

Thom was a broken-down brewer who 
had gone mad. In 1837 ho appeared in Can- 
terbury and various parts of Kent, styling 
himself Sir William Courtenay, of Powder- 
ham Castle, Knight of Malta, King of Jeru- 
salem, and various other titles. He was con- 
fined in a lunatic asylum, hut was subsequently 
released. When he came out he announced 
himself as a second Messiah to the peasants, 
and succeeded in inf>re8sing himself on their 
excited imaginations by denouncing the new 
Poor Law, which was then intensely hated and 
feared. He asserted that he had^icome to 
re^nerate the whole world and save hia 
foUowers from the new Poor Law. He aa* 
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aembled a mob and led them against Canter- 
bury. His followers proceeded to violence, 
and he himself shot a policeman. Two com- 
panies of soldiers came out from Canterbury 
to disperse the rioters. Thom shot the officer, 
and hiB followers chai'ged with such fury that 
for a moment the troops gave way. Then 
they recovered, and poured in a volley which 
destroyed the insurrection and put an end to 
Thomas life, and those of many of his ad- ' 
herents. Several of his followers were tried 


and convicted of murder. But long after 
his fall people in many parts of Kent l^lieved 
in Thom's pretensions, and looked to his 
future return on earth. 


Thoro^h was a phrase used by Strafford 
and Laud in their correspondence, to describe 
the spirit of their policy. It signified “ the 
resolute determination of going through with 
it, as it might nowadays be expressed, of dis- 
regarding and overriding the interested 
delays and evasions of those who made the 
public service an excuse for enriching them- 
selves at the public expense, or the dry tech- 
nical arguments of the lawyers, which would 
hinder them in their schemes for the public 
good ” (Gardiner). “ For the state, indeed,” 
writes Laud, I am for thorough ; but I see 
that both thick and thin stays somebody, 

where I conceive it should not I 

am confident that the king being pleased to 
set himself in the business, is able by his 
wisdom and ministers, to carry any just and 
honourable action, thorough all imaginary 
opposition, for real there can be none.” 

Thorough ” and “ through ” are the same 
word, and were, in the soventoenth century, 
both spelt in the same way. 

Gardiner, Hi«t. of Eng., ieOZ—lB42; Strafford 
Papers. 

Thorpe, Thomas {d. 1461), was made a 
baron of the Exchequer about 1453, and in 
the same year was Speaker of the House of 
Commons. In the next year he was im- 
prisoned at the instance of the Duke of lork, 
who brought a suit against him. The Com- 
mons thereupon claimed their privilege, and 
appealed to the Lords, who referred the ques- 
tion to the judges. The judges declared that 
they were unable to decide on the privileges 
of Parliament, but that it was usual that 
persons should not be prevented by imprison- 
ment from attending Parliament. But the 
Duke of York was now in the ascendant, and 
the Lords decided that Thorpe should stay in 
prison, the privilege of Parliament notwith- 
standing. On the king’s recovery ho was 
release^ and restored to his office. In 1460 
ho was taken prisoner in the battle of North- 
ampton, and was the next year beheaded by 
the Yorkists. Thorpe’s casrr is reported in 
^e history of Parliamentary privilege. 

Hallam, Hist, of Eng, 

Tliree-coviiered Oonstitiienoies, 

were boroughs, counties^ or county divisions, 


which were represented by three members. In 
these constituencies by an amendment pro- 
posed by Lord Cuims in the House of Lords, 
and eventually incoi’porated in the Reform 
Bill of 1867, no elector was allowed to vote 
for more than two candidates. This clause 
was intended to afford some representation to 
minorities, but was fr^uently defeated by 
careful organisation which enabled one party 
to carry all the three candidates. They were 
abolished by the Reform Bill of 1885. 

Throgmorton! Fuancis {d. 1583), the 
son of Sir John Throgmoiton, and the nephew 
of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, was concicrnod 
in the Spanish plots for the release of Mary 
Queen of Scots. He was arrested (1583) on 
the evidence of an intercepted letter written 
to tho Scottish Queen by Morgan, stating 
that tho Duko of Guise was ready to invade 
England. Ho was racked three times without 
effect, but on tho fourth occasion made a con- 
fession, implicating tho Spanish ambassador, 
Mendoza. Ibis confession ho subsequently 
(loclarod to bo false, but he was neveriheless 
executed ; and although the evidence at the 
trial was insufficient, it is probable that he 
was really guilty ot treason, ^ 

Throgmorton, Sin Nicholas {b. 1513, 
d. 1671), ihe son of Sir George Throgmoiton, 
who incuiTod the displeasure of Henry VIII. 
by refusing to take tho oath of supremacy, 
first comes into notice during the Scotch 
campaign of Somerset (1547), in which ho 
greatly distingflished himscli. In 1554 ho 
was implicatea in the rebellion of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, but was acquitted on his trial as there 
was barely sufficient evidence to convict him of 
liaving been an active accomplice. Uis trial 
is noticeable from the fact that the jurors 
wore imprisoned and heavily fined for their 
verdict. After tho accession of Elizabeth, 
Throgmorion was restored to favour at court, 
and in 155U was sent to France as ambassador, 
where he took an active pari in the conspiracy 
against tho Guises. His allianco with the 
Huguenot party, and his advice to them to 
proceed to violent m(!asurcs, caused his im- 
prisonment by tho Duko of Guise in the 
Castle of St. Germain us ” tHe author of all 
our troubles.” He was one of the strongest, 
opponents of the j)ro]) 08 od marriage of EIm* 
beth with the Earl of Jjoiccster. In 1561^ in 
his capacity of ambassador, he was employed 
to demand the ratiflctition of the treaty of 
Edinburgh from Mary Stuart. In 1666 
Throgmorton was sent to Scotland to protest 
against tho marriage of the Queen of 
^ots with Lord Damley, and gave Mary 
Stuart, whose cause he warmly espous^ 
much advice as to the most politic course 
of action to pursue. Two years later he 
was again sent to Edinburgh to negotiate 
with the rebel lords for the queen’s release, 
and is said by his representations to 
saved her life at Lochleven. In 1669 he was 
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lurrevted and sent to the Tower for being im- 
plicated in the plot to bring about a marriage 
between Mary Stuart, whose partisan he always 
remained^ and the Duke of Norfolk. He ob- 
tained his release in a short time, but never 
regained the queen’s favour, and died, as some 
say, of poison administered by Leioestcr. 

Lixigard, UUt. of Eng, j Froude, Hid, of Eng. ; 

Burnet, Hitt of tho SoforvMiion, 

ThllgSp Thb, were an Indian fraternity of 
hereditary assassins who subsisted on the plun- 
der of the victims they strangled. They gene- 
rally attached themselves, as if by accident, 
to the travellers whom they met, and then at 
a convenient spot strangled them and biiric^ 
the bodies in a pit hastily dug with a pickaxe 
which had been consecrated by religious cere- 
monies. They were bound to secrecy by 
oath, and bad peculiar signs for recognising 
one another, and a slang language of their 
own. They considered themselves the espe- 
cial favourites of Doorga the goddess of 
thieves and murderers, and celebrated her 
rites^with the most scrupulous piety. The 
gang was recruited by children ki4napped 
for tho piirposo, and cautiously initiated into 
the ^|cana of their society. Their victims 
wero counted by thousands annually, and no 
district was free from their ravages. Lord 
William Bentinck determined to suppress these 
ruffians, and, in 1830, organised a regular de- 
partment presided over by Major Sleeinan. ^ 
elaborate system was worked out. Evo^ in- 
ducement was offered to inforpiers ; and in six 
years more than 2,000 Thugs were arrested 
and condemned to transportation or death. 
The confederacy was effectully broken up, 
and travelling in India ceased to be dangerous. 
These efforts wore crowned by the establish- 
ment of a school at Jubbulpore for the Thugs 
who had turned informers and the children 
ai convicted offenders. 

ThWfCytel, or Thukkell the Tall, 
was one of the leaders of the Danish buc< 
caneering community of Iona. Thurkell, 
when t^t communitv was broken up, came 
with ftfty ships of nil pirate followers to 
!^gland at Lammaf , i009, in alliance with 
’. Bwoyn, and lajlr at Grwwich.. After plun- 
dering a great part oi England in concert 
-' with the Danish idni (1010 and 1011), 
and extorting large- sums from the English, 
Canterbuiy was betrayed to them by Elfinar. 
Thej^ sacked the and captured tho 

AriibiBhop Alphege (jEHheah), who was 
muidered by the dsixnken pirates ait a moot 
on Easter &turday,|l0ia,:for refusing^ pay 
ransom for himself. He now, with forty-five 
ships and their ersits, having received the 
£8,000 agreed on w^ Ettielred, went over to 
tho Encash servicf, and helped to defend 
.London ag^dnst Swji^ Ih 1013. When tho 
Eng^h resolved t<| forsake Ethelred, it was 
in ^urkell’s shipallhat ihe exiled king was 
caxiied to Nofm8ai|ir. & 1014 he seems to 


have been still in Ethelred’s pay ; but he 
joined Canute against Edmund Ironside before 
the battle of Assandun, where he in said to 
have slain Wulfcytel, the aldennan of East 
England, thus revenging a brother whom 
Wulfcytel had killed in battle some years 
back. He was installed in Wulfcytel’s udder-' 
manshi^ by Canute in 1017, was outlawed in 
1021, reinstated In the king’s favour in 1023, 
and sent to act as regent in Denmark, where 
he died not long afterwards. 

Anglo-Saxon Chrmidlts Court PodtefCanvio 
and 8, Olaf, 

Thurlow, Eowaed, Baboic Thublow 
(b, 1732, d, 1806^ was bom in Norfolk, the 
son of the Hev. ^omas Thurlow. He was 
educated at Caius College, Cambridge, from 
which he was sent down in 1751 without taking 
a degree. He at once entered at tho Inner 
Temple. In 1758 he gained some repu- 
tation by his spirited conduct towards Sir 
Flotchor Norton, who was opposed to him 
in a case. In 1761 ho was retained in 
the Douglas case, and thereby made the 
acquaintance of Lord Bute, who in 1761 gave 
him silk. From this time his practice in- 
creased, ^till in 1768 ho was returned to 
Parliament in the Tory interest for Tam- 
worth. He conducted tho case of the plaintiff 
in tho Douglas cause with groat success ; and 
the next year, after fiercely denying the 
legality of Wilkes’s election for Middlesex, 
was appointed Solicitor-General. In 1771 he 
became Attorney- General, and urged tho 
committal of Oliver and Crosby to the Tower 
in tho matter of Junius’s letters. In this 
affair ho displayed a bitterness which wae 
still more conspicuous throughout the debates 
on the American war. “ Of all tho orators 
on the government side he was the most 
violent and exasperating.” In 1778 he was 
appointed Lord Chancollor’ “ In this office,-’ 
says Lord Campbell, “ he was above all taint 
or suspicion of corruption, and in his general 
rudeness ho was very impartial ; but be was 
not patient and painstaking, and ho did little 
in settling controverted questions or estab- 
lishing general principles.” In the meantime 
he still warmly advocated tho prosecution ol 
the American war ; and, leing taunted by the 
Duke of Grafton on the humbleness of his 
origin, ho made so crushing a retort that he 
at once became, supreme in the House of 
Lords. The next year, perceiving that the 
ministry could not last much longer, he began 
to coquet with the opposition, and was re- 
warded by being continued in the chancellor- 
ship by tho Martj^uis of Hockingham. Far, 
however, from assisting the new government, 
he acted as the leader of the ** King’s Friends,” 
and opposed all the government measures, 
among others Burke’s proposal for econo- 
mical reform. In spite of his ^nduct, Lord 
Shelburne, on succeeding Bockmgham, still 
retained him as chmicelior ; but on the tor^ 
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mation of the Coalition the Great Seal was 
pat into commission. His deposition not- 
withstanding, ^*he was still keeper of the 
king’s conscience,*’ and did the king’s pleasure 
in bitterly opposing every government 
measure. He was again rewarded by being 
appointed Lord Chancellor by Pitt in 1784, 
and now appeared as an advocate of a com- 
mercial umon with Ireland, which he had 
formerly opposed. In 1787 he presided at 
the triu of Warren Hastings. The next 
year he opposed the bill for mitigating the 
horrors of the Middle Passage. When the 
king became iU, Lord Thurlow entered into 
intrigues with Carlton House and the op- 
position, in order to make his position se- 
cure in case of a regency. But Pitt did 
not fail to discover the mancouvres of his 
chancellor, and withdrew his conhdence. 
Already, in 1791, Lord Grenville had suj)- 

S ' >a Thurlow as loader in the House of 
, and Pitt decided to dismiss him from 
his office in May, 1792. For a few years he 
retired to indulge his diagrin in seclusion; 
but in 1795 he opened negotiations with the 
Whigs and the Prince of Wales, and posed as 
a champion of the rights of the people in his 
opposition to the Treason and Sedition Bills. 
Tired of this, he took up the cause of the 
Princess of Wales, and intrigued to obtain 
for her a separation from her husband. But 
all his efforts foiled of success; and in 1798, 
seeing no chance of overthrowing Pitt, ho 
quitttfl public life, and remained in retire- 
ment till the resignation of Pitt in 1801. Then 
his hopes brightened again, hut they were 
dvomed to be disappointed. His day was past, 
and on Sept. 12, 1806, he died. His appearance 
and manner in Parliament has been thus de- 
scribed: he was “ blunt, coai’se, and vigorous, 
hurled hard words and strong epithets at his 
opponents in a tremendous voice, with a look 
and tone of defiance.” ** Of statesmanship he 
himself declared that he knew very little ; ” 
and, says Lord Stanhope, It must be owned 
that his private life by no means eminently 
qualified him to stand forth as the champion 
of any Church or creed.” 

Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors ; Trevelyan, 
Early Life of C. J. Fox ; Jesse, Mem. of Reimi 
of George III. ; St&ho^, Life of Pitt ; Parlia- 
mentary Hist [W. li. S.] 

Thnrot, Invasion or. Thurot, an Irish- 
man, who had adopted a French name, and 
commanded in the French navy, became the 
terror of English merchant ships during the 
Seven Years* War. In 1760, with a small 
armament, he appeared before Carrickfergus, 
landed 1,000 men, and plundered the town. 
On Feb. 28, 1760, however, he was overtaken 
on his way hack to France by Capt. Elliot 
with three frigates, his ships wero taken, and 
he himself killed. 

Tliyniie» Thomas {d, 1682),the ^^Issachar” 
of Dryden’s Absahtn and Achitaphelf was one 


of Charles II.*s favourites. He at first 
attached himself to the Duke of York’s party, 
but subsequently joined Monmouth. In 1667 
he was employed to negotiate peace with tho 
Dutch. In 1682 he was assassinated in the 
streets of London by three ruffians hired for 
the purpose by Count Konigsmark. 

Tichboumei Chidiock, one of the con- 
Bpirators in the Babix^on Plot, and one of 
the six specially told on to murder the queen. 
He was executed at Tyburn (Sept., 1516). 

Tierney, Geoaoe (5. 1761, d, 1830), was 
of Irish descent, but was born at Gibraltar, 
where his father was a wealthy prize-agent. 
Ho was sent to Eton and afterwards to Cam- 
bridge. * Ho entered Parliament for Col- 
chester in 1796, and joined tho opposition, 
and very soon became one of Pitt’s most for- 
midable op]x>ncnts. In May, 1708, he called 
Pitt out for using language of an insulting 
character about ,him ; but nothing came of 
the meeting, which took place on Putney 
Heath. When Fox socodod from Parlia- 
ment in 1798, Tierney became tho leader of 
tho opposition under Addington. Tierney 
became Treasurer of the Navy in 1803, and a 
member of the Privy Council, but withdrew 
on Pitt’s resumption of office. In the Talents 
Administration he became Irish Secretary. 
Ho was tho constant supporter of Whitbread 
on the subject of the Continental War, and 
forsook his pariy in 1814, when on tho escape 
of Napoleon from Elba, the Whigs, as a body, 
sided with the ministry in thinking it neces- 
sary to r^new tho war. On all questions of 
finance he was a great authority, having 
studied tho question with zealous industry* 
On Ponsonby’s death, Tierney became the re- 
cognised leader of tho Whigs in the House of 
Commons. Ho opposed, as was natural, the 
proceedings against Queen Caroline, though 
a just appreciation of both sides of tho case 
prevented him from being carried away into 
any enthusiastic admiration of the queen. 
On Canning’s becoming Prime IMinister, Tier- 
ney was made Master of tho Mint. H' re- 
tired with liord trodorich in Jan., 1828. 

Walpole. England from IHIS ; Cowt and 
Cabinets of the Regency ; Sidmottth’s Life, 

Tilbury, Geuvase of {d. drea 1210), bxi^- 
Englishman by birth, was a favourite of th« , 
Emperor Otto IV., by whom he was xnik49. 
marshal of the kingdom of Arles. Probably 
at tho reipicst of the Emperor, he wrote a 
work entitled Otia Imperialia^ in which, 
among much miscellaneous information, . are* 
some interesting particulars relating to the 
history of Englaiid, especially in tho reign of 
John. 

Tilney, Chauleb, one of the coiispird.tors 
in tho Babington Plot, was arrested in London. 
He was accused by Savage of haying been 
one of tho six selected to murder iihe queen, 
and was executed at Tyburn (^ph, 1586). 
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Tippoo Sultan ( 3 . I 7 i 9 , a, 1799 ), was 

the son of Hyder Ali, founder of the Moham- 
medan kingdom of Mysore. He acted under 
his father during the first Mysore war, and 
on the death of the latter carried it out suc- 
cessfully, finally concluding the treaty of 
Mansalore ^1784} with the English. He de- 
voted himself to converting his subjects to 
Mohammedanism, reformed his army, and es- 
tablished foundries for cannon and other arms 
at Seringapatam. In 1786-7 he was engaged 
in a war with the Mahrattas and the luzam, 
which originated in an aggression of his on. 
the district of Kumool. In 1789, enragod by 
the agreement of Lord Cornwallis with the 
Nizam, and at the same time inspired with 
courage by the evident fear in which he was 
held, in spite of the threats of the English, 
he attacked the state of Travancore, an 
English ally. This conduct produced the 
second Mysore war, the defeat of Tippoo at 
Arikeiu (l^Iay, 1791), and his submission and 
the limitation of his power and territory by 
the treaty of Seringapatam. He now engaged 
in a vast series of intrigues through India 
and even Europe for the destruction of the 
Eni^ish, in which Scindia, the Poishwa, 
Eemaun Shah of Afghanistan, the French 
troops of the Nizam, aiid France wore in- 
cluded, and which was considerably facili- 
tated by the policy of Sir John Shore, and 
the defeat of the Nizam in the Kurdlah 
campaign. The result of Tippoo’s intrigues 
was the issue of a proclamation (1798) by 
M. Malartic, Frcndi governor of the Mau- 
ritius, which revealed the whole plot while it 
was as yet incomplete. Lord Wellesley was 
able therefore to complete his preparations, and 
begin the war while Tippoo was unprepared. 
The result was the capture of Segngaj^tam, 
tho death of the Sultim, and the extinction 
•of the Mohammedan kingdom of Mysore by the 
two treaties of Mysore (1799). 

Wilks, Hist, of Mysore; Mill, Hi$t, of India; 

WoUwUy Despatches; Malcolm, Political Hist. 

of India, 

TitllOt. PaymoUit of tithes was first 
made compulsory in England by decrees of 
the legatine councils of 787, which were 
4 ittonded by kings gndi secular magnates, and 
so had the authority ol witenagemots. The 
Danes who settled {n England were rendered 
"liable to tithe by laws of Edward and 
Gutbrum;” and Atl^Istan Issued a special 
•orcUnance to the shbrifik for the payment of 
tithe over the who^ kingdom : the Donatim 
■of Ethelwulf, ofteijf regarded as the^ounda- 
tion of the tithe intern, had nothing to do 
with it. Though fee btohop was recognised 
as the proper reepiver and distributor of 
tithes, landowners irere nhle to pay them to 
.whom they jj^easei; ai^it was not till the 
decretal of Annocfnt IJI. in 1200, that it 
became the rule to3».y ^em to the parson bf 
.tbe parish, Titlu^jweM chiefly proedial^on 
.com, grass, hops^ ||oo%or siwid—on wool, 


milk, pigs. Archbiahop Winchelsey and tho 
provincSl councils of me thirteenth century 
failed to bring about the general payment of 
personal tithes (on the profits of ha^iczalts, 
commerce, etc.), and mese continued to be 
very exceptional. Another division of tithes 
is into greater on com, hay, and wood, and 
anally which were usually handed over to the 
vicar when the benefice belonged to a monas- 
tery. Tithes appropriated % monasteries 
passed at the dissolution to lay impropriators. 
The Long Parliament ordered the continu- 
ance of tithes by ordinances of 1644 and 
1647 ; and Cromwell thought them necessary 
for the maintenance of the ministry. By 
the Tithe Commutation Aot of 1836, tithes 
were commuted into rent-charges, annually 
adjusted to the average price of corn; and 
they may be redeemed at not less than 
twenty-five times their average amount. 

Selden, HUt of Tithee, 1618 (whereon Gardiner, 
Uiei. of Mng., iii. , 253) ; Schmid, Qesetze derAngd- 
sachaen; Kemhle, ^xons, ii. ; Stubbs Cond, 
Hint., 1, ch. viii. ; Carlyle, Cromtesll; Stephen, 
Commentaries ; Phiilimore, JBcd. Law, 

[W. J. A.] 

Tithes in Ireland were not levied from 
grassland, thus leaving only the small Catholic 
tenants to bear the chief burden ; in Munster 
espetiially great sums were extracted from the 
wretched peasantry by tho tithe proctors, and 
the clergy themselves received but little of it. 
Tho Whiteboys in part rose in opposition to 
tithes, and in 1787 two bills — the Insurrection 
Acts (q.v.), which enabled the clergy to kecure 
tithes by a civil bill without a jury — ^liad to be 
passed. In 1823 the question of tithes again 
became prominent. In 1824 an attempt was 
made to do away with tho obvious injustice 
of tithes, and with some success ; by this Act 
grasslands were no longer to be exempted. In 
1830 great disorders amounting to what was 
called the “ tithe war ” arose from the collec- 
tion of tithe, and in 1832 the Lord Lieutenant 
was authorised to advance £60,000 to the 
starving clergy. The government now, with 
tho assistance of the military, tried to levy 
the tithe itself, but could only collect £12,000 
out of £100,000 which were due. In 1833 
the government gave up the attempt to 
enforce tithes, and Parliament again granted 
a million for the destitute clergy. An attempt 
was now made to substitute a lemd-tax for the 
tithe, but in 1833 and 1834 the government 
failed in their effort, O’Connell (q.v.) threaten- 
ing the landlords with a crusade against rent 
if the land-tax, or, in other words, the tithes, 
formed part of it. The government then 
agreed to accept O’Connelrs own plan, in- 
cluding a reduction of 40 per cent. ; the rest 
was to be provided for by a redeemable land- 
tax. On tho question, however, of what was 
to be done with the money thus accruing, a 
contest took place between tha Whi^ and 
the House of Lords, the former being in 
favoiir of the appropriation of the Church 
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property to lay uaeS) the Lords energeticall y 
resisting this. It was in consequence of tl:^ 
straggle that tithe commutation bills failed 
to pass (1834, 1835, 1836). At last, in 1838, 
the Loras remaining firm, and it ^ing im- 
j^ible to collect the tithes in Ireland, Lord 
Melbourne's government gave way. Tithes 
were commuted for a permanent rent»charge 
upon the land reduced by one fourth. But 
the security pf this new rent-charge was an 
ample hompensation to the clergy for their 
loss; as further compensation the loan of a 
million adverted to above now became a gift. 

• * 

TitleSi Royal. Early royal titles in Eng- 
land as in the other kingdoms of the west 
were national and not territorial. Thus Eg- 
bert was “King of the West Saxons,” and 
in one charter (of 828) “ King of the English.” 
Alfred often used the title “King of the 
Saxons.” Edward the Elder commonly calls 
himself “ King of the Anglo-Saxons,” a 
term almost confined to this sovereign and to 
Edwy. From the time of Athelstan “ King 
of the English,” is the usual title ; though in 
one charter ho is described as “ Ongol-Saxna 
cyning and Stytaenwalda eallos thysos ig- 
landes,” which is translated in the Latin 
version ** Angul-Saxonum necnon et totius 
Britanniae rex.” By succeeding kings up to 
the time of Canute, such titles as ^ * Imperator,” 
“CsQsar totius Britanniae,” “Basilous,” are 
frequently used, expressing supremacy within 
Britain, and independence of all other au- 
thority. “King of the English” is the 
official style of the Norman kings. Henry 
II. retains this, but also frequently calls 
himself “King of England, Duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and Count of Anjou,” 
to which was added upon the conquest of 
Ireland “ Lord of Ireland,” “ following the 
syllables,” as Solden says, of the bull of 
Adrian VI., which ordered the Irish to obey 
Henry “ sicut dominum.” Edward I. dropped 
the title derived from Normandy, which had 
been conquei’ed by the King of Franco in 
1204, and was crowned as “ King of England, 
Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitaine;” 
and to this titlo Edward III., in 1339, added 
that of “ King of France,” which was re- 
tained far into the*reign of George III. By 
a bull dated. Oct. 11, 1621, the titlo “De- 
fender of the Faith,” was conferred upon 
Henry VIII., a title which has been retained 
until the present. Twenty-one years later 
Henry marked his rejection of the papal 
authority by assuming the title King of 
Ireland (for according to Medimval jurists 
the regal title could only be conferred by 
emperor or pope ; see Bryce, Holff Roman Em* 
pire, p. 260). James I. was proclaimed “ King 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland,” 
and was wise enough to drop the titlo “ King 
of Great Britain,” which he had assumed by 



Ghreat Britain, iSrance, and Ireland,” which 
was exchanged upon the Union with Ireland 
(1809), for the style since used “of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land K^.” By the Royal Titles Bill of 
1876, Victoria was empowered to add to her 
style, and on Jan. 1, 1877, she was proclaithed 
“ Emjfress of India,” at Delhi. On his 
accession Edward VII. became Emperor 
of India. On Nov. 4, 1901, the words “ and 
of the British Dominions beyond the seas ” 
were inserted in the king’s style of titles. 

Tippermnir, Thb Battlb of ^ept. l, 
1644), was fought four miles west of Perth be - 
tween the Cavaliers, under Montrose, and the 
Covenanters, led b^f Lord Elcho. Montrose 
gained a complete victory. 

Tobago (Assumption Island), the most 
southerly of the Windward Islands, was. 
discovered by Columbus in 1498. In 1608 
the island was claimed by England ; and in 
1626 some colonists from Barbadoes attempted 
to form a settlement there, but were prevented 
by the natives. In 1748 the neutrality of 
Tobago was recognised, but in 1762 it was 
taken by the English, and it was ceded to 
thorn by the peace of 1763. In 1770 a slave 
rebellion broke out, but was speedily sup- 
pressed; in 1781 the island was again occu- 
pied by the French for two years, and, 
though retaken by us in 1793, was sarren* 
dored to them by the treaty of Paris (1802).. 
The next year, however, it wa4 captured by 
General Greenfield, and finally ceded to Eng- 
land in 1816. The government is in the- 
hands of a Commissioner appointed by the- 
Governor of Trinidad. 

Toleration Act, The (May 24, 16 ,, 
was a measure due to the Earl of Nottingham.. 
It passed both Houses with but little difficulty, 
and received the hearty consent of King* 
William. In order to bo properly appre- 
ciated it must bo judged by the religious pre- 
judices of a past age. It relaxed the stringentt 
conditions of the Act of Uniformity, the Five- 
Mile Act, and the Conventicle Act. “It 
exempts,” says Hallam, “ from the penalties .< 
of existing statutes against separate con- - 
venticles, or absence from the established 
worship, such as should take the oath of 
allegiance, and subscribe the declarati^- 
against popery, and such ministers of sepmli^ 
congn'gations as should subscribe the ’JSiirty* 
nine Articles of the Church of England exce^ 
three, and i)art of a fourth. It gives also aa 
indulg(3nce to Quakers without this condition;. 
Meeting-houses are required to be registered,, 
and are prevented from insult by a penalty. 
No part of this toleration extended to papists^, 
or to such as deny the Trinity.” The incon- 
sistencies of the Act are that persecution con- 
tinued to be the rule, toleration the excep- 
tion; and that freedom of conscience was 
granted in a most capricious manner. “ The 
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pirovxsions/’ temarka Miu^aulay^ ‘‘ removed a 
vast •mturn, of 6vil without shoGkmg a vast 
mass of prejudice ; they put an end at once, 
and for ever, to a persecution which had 
iBged during four generations. 

Macaulay, Bitt, of En^.; H a llam . Const 
list,: Part Eist: Stoughton, Bsligion in 
land. 

Tone* Theobald Wolfe (^. 1763, d, 
1798), the founder of the Society of United 
Irishmen. He entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1781, but had little taste for study. 
He took his B.A. in 1786, came to London, 
and for a time was a member of the Middle 
Temple. He returned to Dublin in 1788, 
and was called to the Irish Bar, but politics 
proved more attractive than the law. He 
became paid secretary to the United Irish- 
. men, ana was a whole-hearted enthusiast for 
the French Hevolution. On the arrest of 
dackson, one of his associates, he felt himself 
seriously implicated, and, on the ein^^le con- 
dition of not being called to bear witness 
against Jackson, agreed to leave his country 
for America. Accordingly, he sailed for 
America with his wife, children, and sister on 
June J3, 1796. He did not, however, con- 
sider nimself bound to remain there; and 
. after an interview with the French Minister 
at Philadelphia, sailed for France on Jan. 1, 
1797, in order to enlist French sympathies on 
behalf of the independenoe of Ireland. In 
Paris he was encouraged to believe that the 
French would undertoke a considerable ex- 
pedition, to be commanded by Hoche, and 
received a commission in the army of the 
Hepublic. 

The expedition, consisting of 43 vessels in 
all, with 16,000 troops on board, actually 
started on Dec. 15, out was driven back 
by a storm. A second expedition was 
rendered abortive by foul weather and the 
superiority of Admiral Duncan's fleet, and, 
to add to Tone’s disappointment, Hoche 
died. On the outbreak of the Irish re- 
bellion in 1798, a French fleet actually sailed, 
came into action with an English squadron 
: off Lough 8 willy on Oot. 10, and after a 
'^.stubborn fight was Woiuted. The HoehCy 
ith Tone on board, S|ru6k, and he was made 
.^jj^risoner. On Nov. Id he was tried by 
-court-martial and condemned to death for 
high treason. He i^dOd his right, as a 
French officer, to 1^ shot, but this was 
^refused him. Sooner than submit to be 
hanged, he attempt^ to take his life in 
prisoh; the attemptjwas not immc^jKtily 
successful, but he died! after lingering a week 
in great agony, and sfcscaped the ignominy 
which he dreaded, f 

Tooke, JoKzt H<^b (I. 1736, d. 1812 ), 
WM the eon of John Kom^and assumed the 
tlrie of Tooke a^ier being adopted by William 
Tooke, of Purky. HAfamSy persuaded him, 
afteir taking his degrp inji768, to enter the 


Church, but his inclination was for the 
lawv and in 1779 he tried to obtain admission 
to the bar, but his clerical profession pre- 
vented him. Tooke had already become con- 
spicuous as a democratic politician; at first 
as a friend of Wilkes, with whoi^ how- 
ever, he speedily quarrelled, and was in 
consequence attacked by Junius. In 1775 
he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
and a fine, for saying that the Axnericana 
who fell at Lexington had been “ murdered ” 
by the Englirix soldiers. He plunged activriy 
into the political agitation wmrii followed the 
French Itevolution, and in 17i94 he was com- 
mitted for trial on account of his connection 
with the supposed treason of the Corresponding 
Society, but after an able and witty defence 
he was a<^uitted. After contesting West- 
minster twice without success, he was returned 
for old Sarum in 1801, but a bill was passed 
in the next session rendering clerical persons 
ineligible. His last days were spent in easy 
retirement. Tooke had a great social reputa- 
tion ; his Diversions of Turley is an original, 
though somewhat primitive, work on philology. 

There are Lives of Tooke by J. A. Graham, A. 

Stephen, and W. Hamilton. 

Toolsye Bhya was the favourite con- 
cubine of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. During the 
insanity of the latter she carried on the 
government in conjunction with his chief 
minister, Baharam Sett. On his death, in 
1811, she adopted a son of his by another 
concubine, and conducted the government as 
regent. The army, however, was too large 
and turbulent for the State, and the revenue 
was totally unable to support them. They 
were therefore generally in a mutinous state, 
and at last drove the Bhye to seek refuge in 
Kotah, by the threat of actual violence. Her 
amours and crimes embroiled her with Gufioor 
Khan, the leader of the Patan horse, and in 
the warfare which followed she in person led 
her Hahratta horse with the most undaunted 
courage to the assault. Between these various 
factions the government of the Holkar State 
fell into complete anarchy, the administration 
being vested in the Bhyo nominally, and all 
real power being in the hands of the military 
leaders. On the outbreak of Bajee Rao, in 
1817, the chiefs assembled their forces, and 
determined to support the Peishwa, but 
Toolsye Bhye opened negotiations with the 
British government, offering to place the 
young Holkar, and the Holkar State, under 
their protection. These proceedings of hers 
being suspected, the chiefs seized and im- 
prisoned her ministers, and she herself was 
put to death. 

\ 

Tories, Ths. The name is derived from 
an Irish word, meaning to pursue for the sake 
of plunder. It was applied to tho^ Iririi who 
in 1654 preferred to* remain as outlaws in 
their own lands to emigrating to Connaught 
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The govenunent offered prizes for their heads, 
and a free pardon to any Tory who brought 
in the head of a confederate. In 1693, after 
the civil war had come to an end, they again 
appear; the)^ are described by the law as 
“out of their keeping.” A statute passed 
(7 William and Mar^ put a reward of £20 on 
the head of any Tory, and assessed the 
Catholic inhabitants <>f a barony for any loss 
caused by them. This statute was not re- 
pealed till4776. ' In English politics the word 
appears to have been first used contemptuously 
to designate the Court and Homan Catholic 
party in the disputes between the Abhorrers 
(q.v.) and Petitioners in 1679. In the debates 
on the Exclusion Bill it was applied in- 
sultingly to the partisiins of James II. In 
William III.’s reign the term was coming 
into current use without an opprobrious 
meaning, as the title of the party who 
opposed the Whig interest in Church and 
State ; and in the reign of Anne it was the 
common designation of this party. On 
account, however, of its suspicious connec- 
tion with Jacobitism, and the honourable 
and respectable traditions attaching to the 
name of Whig, because of the large share 
borne by the Whigs in the Revolution, Tory 
was not a title which any party was anxious 
to assume. To the younger Pitt was due the 
revival of a great party in the stiite, resting 
on popular support as well as on that of the 
crown, and opposed to the Whigs, who had 
become to some extent an aristocratic faction ; 
and under his administration the name was 
generally acknowledged by the party which 
towards the closing period of his premiership 
luobably included the majority of the middle 
and propertied classes, and was especially 
identified with the continuance of the war 
with France, and opposition to what were 
assumed to be revolutionary and radical 
changes in domestic affairs. Since that period 
the word has held its own as the designation 
of one of the two great parties in English 
politics; though in the nineteenth century 
that of Conservative was often preferred to it. 
But this name has hardly supplanted the 
older designation as that of Liberal has done 
in th© case of th^ rival party. A Tory 
perhaps is understood to be a person less 
indulgent towards the principles of his 
opponent than a Conservative. But the two 
terms are used almost indiscriminately in 
political phraseology. 

Cooke, Hist, of Party, 

Torres Vedras, The Lines op (1810 — 
1811), were .thrown up by Wellington, in 
order that he might protect Lisbon and 
the army during the winter, and thus bafile 
the superior forces of Massena, in their 
efforts to drive the British out of Portugal. 
“They consisted,” says N^ier, “of three 
distinct ranges of defence. The first, extend- 
ing from Amandra on the Tagus to the mouth 
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of the Zizandre on the sea-coast, was, follow- 
ing the inflections of the hills, twenty-nine 
mues long. The second, traced at a distance 
varying from six to ten miles in the rear of 
the first, stretched from Quintella on the 
Tagus to the mouth of the St. Loreuza, being 
twenty-four miles in length.” The third 
was intended to cover a forced embarkation, 
and extended from Passo d’ Arcos on the Ta^us 
to the coast. Massena soon perceived the im- 
possibility of carrying the position at any point 
or of turning it, except from the Tagus, 
where a large flotilla of English guhl^ts 
was moored. Throughout'Oetober Massena, 
though harassed by sickness and increasing 
scarcity of supplies, persisted in his efforts to 
turn tie position by the Tagus ; but ho was 
as persistently foiled by Wellington’s ma- 
nceuvres. Towards the middle of the month, 
Massena fell back on Santarem, but there 
stood firm, and Wollin^on, who had thought 
him in full retreat, had to abandon the idea 
of attacking him, and drew back into his 
lines. In November Massena again resumed 
his plans on the Tagus, but without success. 
During December and January the armms 
remained quiet ; but the difficulty of obtain- 
ing supplies and forage led the French into 
horrible excesses and marauding expeditions, 
which undermined the discipline of the army. 
Had Wellington been vigorously reinforc^ 
from England, he would have attacked 
Massena’s weakened forces ; but without 
them he was compelled to await Massena’s 
retreat. On March 2, 1811, the latter began 
his retreat, which he executed with “ infinite 
ability.” But for the lines of Torres Vedras 
Wellington could have hardly held his ground 
against Massena’s much lar^r force. 

Napier, Peninsular War, bk. xi, co, 8—10. 

Torringtoiiy Arthur Herbert, Earl 
OP, L<jrd High Aumiral (d. 1716), became 
Rear-Admiral in 1678. In 1682 he raised 
the siege of Tangier. In 1684 he was 
placed on the Admiralty commission, and 
subsequently returned for Dover. He be- 
came Vice-Admiral and Master of the Robes 
(1685), but’ on refusing to consent to the 
repeal of the Tost Act was dismissed from 
his offices. Ho thereupon entered into 
communication with Dykvelt, the envoy of 
William of Orange, and was the bearer, 
of the invitation to that prince. He oom- 
manded the fleet with which William sailed 
to England, with the title of Licutenatit 
Admiral General. After the revolution he 
was placed first on the Admiralty Commission. 
In 1689 ho engaged in a skirmish with the 
French fleet in Bantry Bay, but without 
much result. He was created Baron Herbert 
and Viscount Torrington,' and received the 
t]^nks of Parliament* In this year he 
commanded the English and Dot^ ships 
against the French, but retreated before 
them up the CShannel, and when he re- 
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ceiTed an ord«r to enpge off Beadir Head, 
Bent the Dutch ships alone into action, and 
when they were completely crowed, fled into 
the ThameB. He was tried by oourt-martial 
and acquitted, but not again employed. 
“There seems,” says Macaiday, “to be no 
sufficient grounds for charging Torrington 
with disaffection, still less can it be suspected 
that an officer, whose whole life had been 
passed in confronting danger, and who had 
iilways borno himself bravely, wanted that 
personal courage which hundreds of sailors 
on board cVery ship under his command pos- 
sessed. But there is a higher courage of 
which Torrington was wholly destitute. He 
shrank from all responsibility, from the re- 
sponsibility of hghting, and from the respon- 
sibility of not fighting.” 

Burnet, Hitt, of Bit Own Timti Paria 
QazetU; Bauke, Hitt of Hng.; Macaulay, Hitt, 
of Eng. 

Torriniptoiiy Gboroe Byxo, Viscount 
{b. 1663, d. 1733), volunteered for naval ser- 
vice at the age of fifteen. In 1681 he left 
the sea at the request of General Kirke, 
Governor of Tangier, and became under him 
ensigw, and then lieutenant. He was em- 
ployed to carry assurances of friendship from 
the English malcontents to William of Orange, 
to whom was privately introduced by Ad- 
miral HusseU. In 1690 he was second in 
command to Sir George Rooke, at the battle 
of Beachy Head. During the next six years 
he served under Admiral Bussell. He was 
jiresent at the destruction of the Spanish 
treasure ships at Vigo Bay. Next year he 
was made roar-admird, and served under Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel. He commanded the 
squadron'' which captured the citadel of Gib- 
raltar, and was knighted for his bravery at 
the battle of Malaga. In 1705 be was elected 
member for Plymouth. In 1706 he helped 
to relieve Barcelona, and commanded the 
vessels detached for the reduction of Cartha* 
gena and Alicant. In 1707 he served under 
Shovel at the abortive liege of Toulon. He 
frustrated the Pretender^s expedition to Scot- 
, land. Ho was placed in obmmand of an expedi- 
^tion fitted out for a, descent on the French 
looast, but owing to the filct that he was badly 
^^pplied with provi^iosis and information, 
bould effect little. In 1709 he was placed on 
the Admiralty Comiidssion. but was removed 
shOrUy before the queen’s death. In 1716 he 
was made a baronet for hii vigilance in watch- 
ing the French cO|Bt. In 1717, on tho 
outbreak of hostil^es with the ffo^hem 
powers^ he shut the ^we^h fleet up in tho 
Baltic. In the foUoInng year he was made 
admiral and comnume^^-chief. He was 
sent to counteract fie Resigns of Alberoni 
a^inst the Italians m order to relieve 
C^unt Paun, who vte blilsieged in Messi^,. 
he attacked and uttwy d^royed the Spanish 
fleet off Cane Passa.^ wifi the loss of only 
one ship. On his sworn of the 


Privy Council, and made Bear-Admind and 
Treasurer of Navy.. In 1721 he was 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Torrington 
In 1727 he became First Lord of the A^- 
lalty, a post which he held until his death. 

Burton, Etign of Qusm Anmo; Stanhope, Hist. 
of Eng. 

Tory, [TomBS.] ^ 

Tostig (d. 1066) WEB the third son of 
Godwin. In 1061 he married Judith, sister 
of l^dwin of Flanders, and in the same year 
he shared his father’s exile. In 1055 he was 
created Earl of Northumbria, and was seem- 
ingly a great personal favourite of King 
Edward. In 1061, in company with Girth 
and Archbishop l^ldred, he made a pil- 
pimage to Rome, and during his absence 
Northumbria was invaded and ravaged by 
the Scots. In 1063 he joined Harold in his 
Welsh campaign. In 1065 his earldom broke 
out into revolt, his harsh and tyrannical 
government being no longer bearable. The 
Northumbrians held a meeting at York, 
outlawed and deposed Tostig, and chose 
Morkere as their earl; a massacre of Tos- 
tig’s followers ensued, and the insurgents 
marched southwards to support their claims. 
With the advice of Harold, the king yielded 
to the demands of the insurgents, and Tostig 
was deposed and banished. He took refuge 
at Bruges, where he heard of Harold’s elec- 
tion to tho throne ; having failed to induce 
William to make an alliance with him, he got 
together a fleet and ravaged the Isle of Wight 
and tho southern coast. Thence he went to 
Lincolnshire, probably with the hope of re- 
covering Northumbria, and failing in this, he 
retired to Scotland, where in all probability 
he met Harold Hardrada, whom he induced 
to join him in an invasion of England. At 
first they were successful, and defeated Edwin 
and Morkere at the battle of Fulford; 
but King Harold, hearing of the invasion, 
marched northwards promptly, and met them 
at Stamford Bridge (Sept. 25, 1066) where the 
Norwegian force was totally defeated, and 
Tostig and Harold Hardrada slain. Tostig 
left two sons, Ketil and Skule, who settled in 
Norway. \ 

i<?i0lo-Sa»on Chron.; Zivtt of Edward the Con- 
feaaor (Rolls Ssries) ; Freeman, Horman ConquesL 

Totnes, Geobob Carbw, Eabl of (t, 
1555, d. 1629), son of George Carew, Dean 
of Exeter, served with credit in Ireland dur- 
ing his youth, and was entrusted by Elizabeth 
with a high command in the esroedition to Cadiz 
(1596). The following year he .accompanied 
i^eigh in his disastrous attempt on the 
Azores, and on Ills return was made President 
of Munster. His government in Ireland was 
firm, and in 1601 he totally defeated a Spanish 
force, which had landed at Kffisale. Two 

S later Sir Geor^ became governor of 
isey, and in 1605 was made a peer by 
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•Jim^ being' subeequently appointed 
iiasterof the Ordnance. He was created Earl 
oi Totnes by OharleB I. as a reward for his 
military senrices. 

S 011 I 0 IUIO 9 THB Bavtlb OB (April 10, 1814), 
wae the last of the battles of the Peninflular 
'War. Soult had thrown himself into Tou- 
'louse, and was resolved to hold the place at 
all hazards. As Wellin^n approached he 
took up a strong position m front of the town, 
“which wiSa protected on the other side by the 
‘Garonne, and outside that by the St. Cyprian 
^heights, strongly fortified. The battle began 
early on the morning of the 10th. From six 
o’clock till four in the afternoon it raged, and 
in that time 4,600 men of the allies had fallen, 
while the Fronch lost 3,000. Finally the 
French were defeated, and slowly retired from 
all their positions. The battle was — “ a 
lamentable spilling of blood, and a useless, 
for before this period Napoleon had abdicated 
the throne of France, and a provisional 
government was constituted at Pans.” 

Napier, Piim$vlar War; Clinton, Penintular 
War; WelUnoton Dupatehei, 

TottlonJief Thb Wah of (1169), is the 
name given to Ihe campaign undertaken by 
Henry 11. in order to enforce bis wife’s claim 
to the county of Toulouse. The expedition, 
which lasted for some months, was eventually 
unsuccessful, though Henry’s troops per- 
formed some brilliant exploits. This little 
war ,is important in English constitutional 
history, since it may be taken as the point 
at which the payment of scutoge was accepted 
as a commutation for personal service by 
feudal tenants. The English knights had no 
temptation to fight in a quarrel not their own 
in the south of Franco, and willingly paid a 
tax of two marks on the knight’s fee, to 
enable Henry to equip a mercenary force, 
instead of following him to the war. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., chap. xii. 

Towns, in England, were probably in tbeir 
origin only a development of the rural town- 
ahip or vicus, which Bishop Stubbs calls “ the 
unit of constitutional machinery, or local ad- 
ministration.” The tun means a quick- 
set hedge, and in the same way durA, or 
bartmghy “a more^rictly organist form of 
township,” was the forti^ed house and court- 
yard of the great noble. Both forms are in 
.turn developments of, or at all events, of 
kindred origin to, the mark, or community 
free cultivators. Before the Conquest the 
constitution of the towns was very simple. 
Each had its tun-^emdt, or assembly of free- 
men, and its tm^gerefa, or chief administra- 
tive officer, who, originally elective, was soon 
;appomted by the lord, or in free towns chosen 
by Ihe king. In its ecclesiastical form the 
township wan a parUh, or part of aperish, the 
boundaries od the two communities usually 
iCoincidiug, and as such the free inhabitant 
^assembled si vestiy meetings. It also had 


exercised judicial powers, functions which 
were afterwards usurped to a considerable 
extent by the manor courts, and the larger 
boroughs, which had the constitution of the 
hund]^ rather than of the townships, were 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the hundred 
courts. The townships, on the other hand, 
were represented by the reeve and four men 
at the courts of the hundred and of the shire. 
As yet there is no approach to the modern 
idea of a corporation with its legal person- 
Afity, its common seal, and its perpetual suc- 
cession, and London under its port-r^ve and 
bishops was only an aggregate of communi- 
ties, townships, and parishes. It is impos- 
sible to describe with any minuteness the 
various steps by which the towns acquired 
their municipal privile^s. From very early 
times, they had, as we mve seen, tribunals of 
their own, from which by the time of Henry 
III. the sheriff was excluded. Soon after 
the Conquest they had in several instances 
gained the right to compound for taxa- 
tion, the collection of which was by degrees 
taken out of the hands of the sherifis and 
assessed by the citizens themselves. This was 
known as the Firaia Burgi, or rent paid to 
the crown from the borough. As the growth 
of the town constitutions was never uniform, 
but varied in each individual case, we must 
be content with indicating tbeir broad features. 
In most of the commercial towns the gilds or 
associations of merchants rapidly assumed 
importance, and were granted oy charter 
the privileges of owning property, and of 
making bye-laws, so that they became prac- 
tically the governing bodies of the towns: 
all the more as their members would also be 
the members of the township courts and 
courts leot. Their chiefs were the aider- 
men, and their chief functions were to re- 
gulate trade. At the same time the commune 
or corporation, probably of French origin, ap- 
pears alongside of the gild, with tlie mayor 
as its representative officer. The first mayor 
of whom we have any historical knowledge 
was Fitz-Alwyn, the Mayor of London in 
the reign of Richard I., and in 1215 John 
granted the citizens the right of electing 
their mayor annually, which, after a severe 
struggle with the royal pow^r, they succeeded 
in making good. The provincial towns, in 
most cases, lagged behind the capital, and 
we do not find a mayor in Leicester, lor 
instance, until 1246. By an obscure process 
of amalgamation a municinality was evolved 
out of the three elements of the borough, ^ 
original township, representing the primitive 
landowning community, the gild, or volun- 
tary association of merchants, with its alder- 
man, and the communa, with its mayor, 
until by the fifteenth century we have a 
close corporation of mayor, aldermen, and 
council, whose numbers and organisation are 
defined by charter. These corporate officers 
acquired under Richard II. the right of exer- 
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caring tiifi foncUons of justices of the pes<^ 
and rigpht of each chajrtered borough or 
city to send members to P^liament, which 
haa been pxacticaljy acquired during or before 
the reign of Edward HI.) was definitely re- 
cognise by charter in the case of Wenlock 
in the reign of EdwardIV. By this tune, 
too, the internal straggle for mimicipal privi- 
leges, which had been ^ing on in some cases 
for nearly three centuries between the aider- 
men, representing the old men:hant gild, and 
the newer craft gilds, or trading companies 
which hod sprung up in later times, was over. 
The companies had establish^ their own right 
to form part of the municipal governing 
oligarchy. Under the Tudors b^an the policy 
of ^ren^honing the power of the municipal 
corporations at the expense of the inhabitants. 
In the reign of Henry VII. a system of 
close election and irresponsible government 
was introduced, the mayor and councils being 
in the first instance nominated by the crown, 
and subsequently self -elected by co-optation. 
It often happened also that the power o£ elect- 
ing the borough members of Parliament was 
m^e over to the corporation by charter, to the 
matei;;^ injury of the power of the burgesses. 
Under Charles II. and James 11. the last 
remnants of popular representation, by the 
exercise of ^hiich the towns still stoutly 
opposed the personal power of the crown, 
were vigorously attacked. In 1683 the cor- 
poration of London was remodelled in a way 
that made it the creature of the court, no 
mayor or sheriff being admitted until approved 
by the king, and guo warranto informations 
were soon afterwards brought against other 
towns by Judge Jefifreys, many of which 
hastened to meet the government by a volun- 
tary surrender. The coiporations w,ere then 
remodelled on an oligarchical plan, by which 
the king was reserved the right of appoint- 
ing the first members. The object of this 
aggression was, of course, to control the 
return of members of Parliament, a course of 
action which had already been inaugurated 
under the Tudors by the profuse creation of 
^^tten boroughs. A]$er:tho Hestoration the 
|.bld charters of the rexn^elled corporations 
) for the most part iMored to them, and 
/ continued to exerciie their narrow inde- 
ndence. The Par^amentary side of the 
question now came exclusively to tho front, 
and the inoompetency of tho close corpora- 
tions for the purposes* of local government 
were forgotten, wniUi attention was turned 
to tho system by ^Mch pocket bei^ghs 
flourished, aud^ the f^anch^ was lindied to 
small bodies of freeisen. After this abuse 
was remedied by thf great Keform Act of 
1832, reformers begamto probe the corruption 
of municipal inetitu^tos. < The report of the 
poyal commissiozL apj^u^ in 1832 revealed 
an incredible amouni|of j^^bezy and corrup- 
tion, municipal counc|bbew for the most ps^ 
lelf-el^tive; and hdqpiig epee for life^ While 


the freemen, who often temed a ^ery small 
fraction Of the population, alone h^ any 
share in the local acmiiiastan!^^ The result 
of this state of affairs was that finanoe was 
managed most negligently and dishonesty, 
and that justice became a ^tter of politick 
partisanship. By the Municipal Corporations 
Act of 1835, framed on the report of the 
commission, these abuses were swept awav, 
and a uniform system of government estab- 
lished in the 183 boroughs to which it applied. 
The government was placed in the hands of 
the mayor, aldermen, and counbillors, form- 
ing a council. They were to be elected 
by the burgesses, i,e., the resident rate- 
payers, freemen as suc^ having no rights 
as burgesses, though they were entitled to 
Parliamentary franchise. The qualification 
for a vote at first, three years* payment of 
rates, was afterwards reduced to one. Tw^ty 
of the largest boroughs were to be divided 
by tho king in council into wards, and a 
certain number of common councilmen were 
attached to each ward. Separate committoos 
of burgesses were to manage the charity 
estates, and. should an adequate salarv be pro- 
^ vided, a recorder, who was to be a barrister 
of five years* standing, might be appointed. 
There was also a provision by which new 
municipalities might be created by charter 
on the petition of a certain unspecified 
number of resident householders, but only 
about seventy towns have since availed them- 
selves of it, partly because of the cumber- 
some nature of the process, and partly because 
of the opposition of the local authorities. The 
Municipal Corporations Act has since been 
frequently amended, and the whole legislation 
bearing on the subject has been consolidated 
by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882. 
London was specially exempted from the Act 
of 1835, and was allowed to retain its old 
constitution. In Scotland, where the history 
of the boroughs is closely akin to that of 
England, the corporations were reformed 
in 1833. Those of Ireland were regidated, 
and many of them abolished, by the Irish 
Corporations Act of 1840. 

Madox. Firma Ewgi; Bradv, On Bormghs; 
Gross. Gilda Mercatoria (Gottingen, 1883); 
Maitland, Hist, of Londa.i; Thompson, 
trafiOTis qf M um'oiiMl Antiquities ; Stubbs. 
Const. Hist. : Hallam. Const. Hxst . ; Merewether 
and Stephens. Hist, of Boroughs; Mr. Ludr 
low’s article in the Fortnightly RevUv} for Oct., 
1869 ; Freeman, Norman Conquest, v. 460. st seg. 
See also Municipal Corporations Report, 18ti6. 
5 ft 6 Will. IV. 0 . 7«, «aa M. D. ChalBim, UeJt 
Government. 

Townsheiid, Charles, Lord (5. 1676, d. 
1738], entered public life as a Tory, but soon 
joined the Whigs. He was one of the commis- 
sioners for theUnkm with Scotland. In 1709 he 
was sent with Marlborough as plenipotentiary 
to the Hague. There he concluded the 
Barrier Treaty, which Marlborough refused 
to sign. He completed his connection with 
the Whigs by marrying Walpole’s sister^ 
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ill 1712 he was severely censured by the 
Tories as the author of the Barrier Treaty. 
George I., before hie arrival in England^ ap- 
pointed Idm Secretary of State and Prime 
Minister, passing over the old Whig Junto, 
but he soon became distasteful to the king. 
He 'was disliked by the Hanoverian courtiers. 
He opposed Geoi^’s schemes with regard to 
Bremen and Verden. Perceiving that Charles 
XII. of Sweden was threatening England, he 
was anxious for j^oe with Bussia. Urged 
on by Sunderland, the king dismissed him 
from office, odoring in exchange the lord 
lieutenancy of Ireland, which he accepted. 
But he was soon dismissed also from that posi- 
tion when, on the schism between Walpole 
and Stanhope breaking Out in the ministry, 
his followers voted against a supply for 
hostilities against Sweden. Finding opposi- 
tion useless, ho rejoined the ministry in 1719 
as Lord President.. On Walpole’s becoming 
Premier, ho was made Secretary of State. 
He soon qnarrellod with the king’s favourite, 
Carteret, with whose more ambitious views 
on foreign policy he could not agree. The 
contest came to an issue at the marriage 
of Madame de Platen, sister of the king’s 
mistress, the Countess of Darlington, in Paris. 
There Townshend sent Horafce Walpole 
as rival ambassador to Carteret; and tl>e 
latter was forced by the king to withdraw to 
the lord lieutenancy of Ireland. In 1726 
Townshend concluded the Treaty of Hanover 
between England, Franco, and Prussia. This 
was to check the designs of Austria, Spain, 
and the Duke of Bourbon, as formulated in 
tjie Treaty of Vienna (1726), namely, a 
Stuart restoration and the surrrender of 
Gibraltar and Minorca. This treaty, which 
Walpole considered was too precipitate, was 
the cause of his quarrel with Townshend. 
“The firm,” he said, “should be Walpole 
and Townshend, not Townshend and Wal- 
pole.” After a violent quarrel with Walpole, 
Townshend retired from public life. He passed 
the remainder of his life at Reynham, re- 
fusing to take further part in politics. To 
him we owe the cultivation of the turnip, and 
hence a proper rotation of crops. 

Ooze, Memoirii j>f WffljfoU; Balph, Hist, of 
Eng. ; Horace Walpole, Afemoirs ; Stanhope, 
Hist. ofEng, 

Townshend, Charles (6. 1726, d. 1767), 
was the second son of the third Viscount 
Townshend. In 1747 he was returned to 
Pariihment for Yarmouth. On entering 
Parliament he joined the Opposition, but 
without much warmth. In 1749 his large 
family influence obtained for him a place at 
the Board of Trade. The next year he was 
nominated (me of the commissioners for 
executing the office of Lord High AdmiraL 
In 1766 he became a member of the Privy 
Council In March, 1761, he became Secre- 
tary at War. Here he fluctuated between 
Pitt and Bute, at one time supporting one, 


at another the other. In 1766 he aocepted 
the office of Paymaster-General in the Rock- 
ingham government, although he had no 
fanh in its stinngth, and called it “a mere 
lute-string , administration, pretty summer 
wear.” In the following year he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Chatham 
ministry. But, as usual, Townshend was 
not decided in his support of the cabinet, 
oi which he was now a member. As 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ho introduced a 
budget, in which he pledged himself to the 
reduction of the land-tax at the end of a 
year, but on a motion of the opposition that 
the reduction should take phice at once, tho 
government was defeated. With Chatham ill, 
file members of tho ministry broke away from 
all control, and Charles Townshend in particular 
gave Vent to the wildest frolios of his genius. 

In one of the most celebrated of his speeches he 
said that the government “ had beconie, what 
ho hud often been called, a weather-cock.” 
The revenue which he failed to obtain 
by the land-tax he now sought by taxing 
with import duties many small commo- 
dities sent to the American colonies. It 
was a most fatal measure, the evil results of 
which Townshend did not live to boo, as he 
died of a fever on Sept. 4, 1767. Walpole, 
who was a friend of his, says that “ Towns- 
heod had every great talent, and very little 
quality. His vanity exceeded oven his abili- 
ties, and his suspicions seemed to mako him 
doubt if ho had any. With such a capacity 
he must have been the greatest man of his 
age, and, peihaps, inferior to no man of any 
age, had his faults been only in modorato 
proportion.” 

Stanhope, Hist of Eng.; Qrmvitte Papwt ; dull- 

ham Correspondence ; Walpole, Memoirs of Qeorge 

Towushend, Gboeob, Ibt Marquis op 
(h. 1724, d. 18U7), served in the army, and 
concluded, after Wolfe’s death, the capi- 
tulation which gave Quebec to England. 

In 1767 he became Vicerejy of Ireland, and, 
in accordance with George III.’s instructions, 
tried to govern in defiance of the Ponsonbys/!^ 
and Shannons; but, defeated on the Army.x: 
Bill in 1768, had to abandon the attempt, - 
A new Parliament was no more docile thani ^ 
the last, and corruption was now tried. By 
moans of tho new oligarchy of crown pe& 
sioners, the great families were defeated, and 
in 1771 Townshend secured a favourable 
Parliament. But by 1772 matters had so far 
changed that complete defeat could only be 
averted by making peace with Lord Sham^bn* 
Disgusted with his office, the Lord Lieuteimnt 
resigned and retired to England, leaving 
hind him £300,000 of arrears. 

Townshend Correepondinet : Frouds, thMeh in 

Irdatik, 

TowtOAfTHB Battle of (Mar. 29, 1461), 
was the mostiffipoirfant engagement in the W ars 



oi the Boees.' After the" second battle of St. 
^ban’St Queen Margaret end the l 4 moa 8 triaiLa 
iiad retir^ to the north, while Edward and 
Warwick entered London, and the former was 
proclaimed king. The Yorkists immediately 
determined on marching northwards and 
completing the defeat of the Lancastrians. 
On March 12 the Yorkists were at Ponte- 
fmct, the Lancastrians at York. After a 
.skirxnish at Ferrybridge, the two armies met 
near the village of Towtop, not for from 
Tadcaster. The battle was fought on Palm 
^Sunday, March 29, and lasted ten hours, 
ending in the complete victory of the Yorkists, 
and the rout and dispersion of the Lancastrian 
army. The Earl of Northumberland fell in 
the battle, Devonshire and Wiltshire were 
beheaded after it, and it is said that from 
28,000 to 30,000 men were left dead en the 
field. Henry and Margaret, with Somerset 
and Exeter, fled into Scotland, while Edward 
returned in triumph to London. 

Trade, The Board of. Councils **of 
‘Trade and Plantation” were created by 
Charles II. after the Hestoration', charged 
with the concerns of the colonics and merchant 
shipping. The two were united in 1672, and 
abolished in 1675. The council was re- 
appointed in 1695, and continued to exercise 
a certain control over colonial and mercantile 
matters for nearly a century afterwards. In 
1782, having long been foimd ineflicient, it was 
abolished. In 1786 the Board of Trade with 
substantially' its present functions was estab- 
lished by order in Council. Its functions 
have been regulated by several Acts, notably 
those of 1845, 1850, and 1867, and it has been 
charged with the superintendence of Bail- 
ways (1840) and Merchant Shipping (1854 
and 1867). 

Trade, Foreign, Lboislatzon on. False 
notions about political economy, combined 
with frequent European wars and with the 
conditions of early society, caused constant 
legislation on the subket of our trade with 
other nations. Kestri^ons were held to be 
the best means of increasing our own wealth 
and diminishing the prosperity of our rivals; 
k wealth was consideised to consist exclusively 
I <4 gold and silver ; and, when this opinion 
Ws at last overthroprn,/it only gave place to 
the idea that the pipgrcps of a country de- 
pended on the 6 X 0^88 in value of our ex- 
ports over our iniports. The extent to 
which these ideas {^vailed and the chango 
which has come ov^ our policy will* best 
^understood by noting sofne of the most re- 
marlmble instancesrdf legislation on this 
subject; In 1261 th| exportation of wool and 
the importation of 0 %^ Btere alike forbidden, 
jis the power of th4;cro^ to tax home mer- 
chandise was diminii&edj^e king encouraged 
foreign mercdiants, w^m ^ could tax without 
reference to jh^liaiijmt, imd in 1303 Edward 
I. gave them licenz^ to oa payment of 


Special duties* The Statute of Staples (Staflb] 
in 1353, though re8trictxve,' was: not on the 
whole Injurious. By 25 Edward III. c. 6 
the exportation of iron was fbrbidden. In 
1402 ail importers were ordered to invest, 
their money in English goods, and the ex- 
portation of gold and silver was forbidden. 
Our israftsmen having in 1463 complained to 
Parliament of the injury done to them by 
the importation Of goods of better quality 
than were produced in England^ the importa* 
tion of a large number of articles was for- 
bidden. Among these were viibands, silk, 
laces, saddlery, ironwork, add playing cards. 
This prohibition was extended both as regards 
time and the number of articles in 1484. In 
the same year (1 Bich. III. c. 9) restrictions 
were plated on the trade of Italian and 
Catalan merchants, and foreigners were for- 
bidden to exercise any craft in England 
except as the servants of English masters, or 
to have any share in the clothing trade. 
The trade with the Netherlands was en- 
couraged by a famous treaty called ** Inter- 
cursus Magnus,” made in 1496 between 
Henry VII. and the Archduke Philip. The 
next year Parliament virtually established 
the Society of Mercliant Adventurers, by 
controlling the exaction of fees demanded by 
a fraternity of I^ondon merchants of all Eng- 
lishmen not of their company trading in 
Netherland ports. By 3 Hen. VIIT. c. 1 the 
exportation of coin, plate, &c., was forbidden 
under the penalty of forfeiture of double the 
value of the export. 

By an Act regulating the Baltic trade in 
1566, the Russia Company was forbidden to 
export any English commodity except in 
English ships. This principle of fostering 
our carrying trade by restriction was soon 
carried f urther. The charter granted to the 
East India Company in 1600 to trade with 
Asia, Africa, and America, “beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan,” 
brought us into rivalry with the Dutch. In 
this rivalry we were at a disadvantage, be- 
cause our high dues caused our merclmnts to 
freight Dutch ships for importation. To 
meet this the first Navigation Act was passed 
in 1651, and this was afterwards extended by 
12 Car. II. c. 18. By these acts the im- 
portation of foreign commodities was restricted 
to English ships or to the ships of the country 
producing the import. The act of Charles II., 
once held to be “ the earfa maritiina of Eng- 
land,” had an injurious influence on our trade. 
Itio navigation laws, however, remained in 
force untU they fell before the enlightened 
policy of Mr. Huskisson in 1825, the last 
remains of them being repealed by 17 Vic. 
c. 5. In 1663%mor8 correct views having 
prepared the way for the downfall of the 
false notions about money, leave was given 
to export gold and silver. In kl98 the East 
India Comply obtained a renewal of its 
exclusive privileges of trade. 



liestiic^oiis urexe laid on the impo^tion of 
com hy 22 Oar. H. c. 3. High pncea in 1766 
hd. to a easnenaion of high dutieS) and con- 
aiderable liberty of importation was granted 
in 1773. The complaints of the^ huidholders, 
however) caused tjhe. imposition of renewed 
restriction in 1791.. The success of the policy 
of Mr. Huskisson) who in 1324, by lowering 
duties, enormously stimulated the silk, wool, 
and other tiudes, pointed to the wisdom of re- 
moving commercim restrictions, and by 9 Geo. 
IV. 0 . 60 a graduated scale of duties on com 
was establimed. This system, however, was 
open to objection, because it introduced a 
new element of uncertainty into the trade. 
Carryi|xg on the policy of Mr. Huskisson, Sir 
Robert reel in 1845 abolished the duties on 
no less Uian 420 articles of trade; and suc- 
ceeded in 1846 in repealing the duties on 
the^mportation of corn. Since that date the 
pressure of taxation has been removed from 
many ai-ticles, and the work of Sir K. Peel 
has b^n consummated by Mr. Gladstone, 
who^ in 1860 succeeded in prevailing on 
Fpliament to approve a treaty with France 
(since, however, terminated by the French), 
by which a large number of duties antf pro- 
hibitions on our trade with that country were 
swept away. 

Maepberson, Hitt, of Brifith ComiMree; 

Adam Smith, iVeaUhofNatumi, ed. McCulloch ; 

Cunningham, Chrowih of English Induf^try and 

'Convmra. [W.fi.] 

Trades’ Unions. The Act of Appren- 
tices (6 Eliz.) made the mediaeval gild regu- 
lations with regard to apprentices binding 
upon all the trades .in existence at the time, 
and in addition ordered an annual assess- 
ment of wages by the justices. But these 
enactments gradually ceased to be observed, 
and as early as 1725 temporary associations 
wore formed among workmen to secure the 
carrying out of the Act. But these were 
declared illegal by Act of Parliament, 
although the attempts of the legislature to 
revive the practice of fixing wages by 
the justices proved resullless. In spite of 
evils in particular industries, the relations of 
the various classes engaged in manufacture 
were fairly good* during the earlier part 
of the century. ' The introduction of 
machinery, however, and with it of the factory 
system, soon cau^ an industrial war; iour- 
noymon everywhere petitioned that the Act 6 
Eliz. shoidd be enforced, and began to form 
societies and raise funds for the prosecution of 
offending masters. But while Parliament sus- 
pended the Act for the benefit of emplcyors 
year after year, and repealed it for the woollen 
manufacture in 1809, and generally in 1814, 
associations of workmen were rendered penal 
by Acts of 1799 and 1800. The unions either 
assumed the guise of friendly provident 
societies to evwe the Acts, or else became 
secret associations, with the usual evil results. 
In 1824 Joseph Hume gained the appointment 


of a Parliamentary committee, which reportedi 
that« the administration of the law had been 
one-sided, that it had only touched workmen, 
and not masters who had combined, adding also* 
that the law had, in the opinion of many of 
both parties, tended to produce mutual irrita-- 
tion and distrust, and to give a violent 
character to the combinations.** In accord- 
ance with its advice, all the Acts against 
combination were rep^ed in 1824 ; but so* 
numerous were the strikes that followed that 
a most unwise Amending Act was passed 
next year, according to which, though persona 
meeting to determine their own wages were- 
exempted from punishment, “ all meetings or 
agreements for the purpose of affecting the* 
wages or hours of work of persons not 
present at the meeting, or pariies to the- 
agreement, were conspiracies. So were all 
agreements for controlling a master in the* 
management of his business. So were all 
agreements not to work in the company of 
any given person, or to persuade other per- 
sons to leave their employment, or not to en- 
gage themselves. In fact, there was scarcely 
an act performed by any workman, as the 
member of a trade-union, which was not- 
an act of conspiracy and a misdemeanour.*** ^ 
Besides, the general Acts against conspiracy 
could still be employed against unionists, as 
in 1834, when six Dorchester labourers were 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation for 
administering unlawful oaths admit- 
ting members into a union. During the next 
thirty years, in spite of these Acts, the* 
unionist movement spread with great rapidity ; 
in 1851 a combination of several associations’ 
produced the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, which played a part in trade- 
union struggles comparable to that of tho* 
weavers among the mcdiceval gilds. Public 
attention was recalled to the unions bv the* 
Sheffield outrages (q.v.) of 1866, which led to* 
the appointment of a Royal Commission in 
1 867 to examine tho whole matter. But it was 
clearly proved that the large majority of 
unions had nothing illegal in their working, 
and in consequence tho Trades Union Act otjfi;, 
1871 recognised their complete legality ,r - 
Finally, the last vestiges of the Oombination| 
Acts w’ero repealed in 1875; henceforwa^r^i 
the offences of unionists must be tried und^ 
no special Acts, but under the ordinal 
criminal law. About the same time unionism^ 
was introduced into agricultural districts, and 
the Agricultural Labourers* Union, founded 
in 1872, has many thousands of members. 

In 1902 the Taff Vale Company broujgbt 
an action against the Amalgamate Sodity 
of Kailway f^rvants for damages in connec- 
tion with a strike on that line. A verdict 
was given for the company, and the Amal- 
gamated Society paid damage!' and costs 
amounting to £23,000. But more serious 
than the money penalty was the loss of 
immunity from liability for the illegal acta 



of Him agants which trade vaicnit wete 
w^amed to enjoy pnor to thii litigatioxi. 
The.English tradei anions are bound togethoi; 
in a loose confederation. In each town there 
is a Trades Council, upon which sit repre^ 
sentati^es of such unions as care ta joixL 
Trade^nnion congFjdsses have met annually 
since 1868. The Congress is composed of 
i^presentatiyes of Trade Unions, either work* 
ing at their trade, or paid union offidaU. 
Unions may send one delegate for every two 
thousand members or fraction thereof. Votiiig 
on important questions is on the principle of 
one vote foi' every thousand mem oerS ' repre- 
sented. Sioee 1871 a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee has been elected to look after the 
interests of workmen in Parliamentary 
matters and elsewhere, add a paid secretary 
is also appointed annually. 

Geom Howell, Oonfiio^ of Labour ae/d Cap^ 
ital (1878), Marshall, JSconomies of Indmtro, 
and Sidney and Be\trioe Webb, Htot. o/Traat 
CTnionisra. See also Brentano, latrodaoter^ 
to English GHd$ (1970); and his Ar, 
bsitsrgildin dot Osgonioavt ; Harrison, Qood and 
jSvil of Ti'ode-Crniotiism, Fortnightly Review, iii. 8S 
(1805): Comte de Paris, Ti*ad 0 « Untons of England 
iU^) i Annual Reports of Trade-Union Con. 
fresses ; Held, Zwet BUehsr sur Soc. Qesch. Eng. 
{ 1881). I'or their economic function, see Toy u. 
bee, TH 0 rnduatml Revolution (1884), 170 eeo.f 
Walker, Polif. Boon, (1888), pt. 6, ch. 5. 

[W. J. A.] 

Tmfialgar, Thb Battle of (Oct. 21, 
180d)) was the last and most fatal blow in- 
flicted on the naval power of Franco. On 
the previous afternoon the combined French 
and Spanish fleets had been descried sailing 
out of the port of Cadiz, and during the 
night Nelson had kept, his fleet under all sail 
to keep them in sight. At daybreak on the 
2lBt they were seen in a dose line about twelve 
mUes ^ead. As the English fleet came up 
with him, YiUeneuve French admiral) 
formed his fleet in a double line in close order. 
Nelson had twenty-seven men-of-war and 
four frigates, against tl^ combined fleets of 
thirty-three ships and seven frigates, and he 
adopted the pm of^ attacking in two lines^ 
^olupgwoOd leading the lee-line of thirteezf 
lips, and Nelson the westher-line of fourteen, 
^yilleneuve made thg most skilful prepara- 
v^^ons to meet the atia^ but seems to have 
perceived at once that Nelson’s plan would 
(Succeed. As the Nelson’s ship, 

neared the French neet, she was raked by 
a galling Are from tl^ enemy, so that she had 
lost flfty men beforS returning a gun. At 
noon she opened he# Are, and ran ni»*board 
ih8 JMwbtahie, withjhe intention of breaking 
*tiie enemy’s line. 'Jliat ship fired one broad- 
side, and then, through fe|r of being hoarded, 
let down her lower wnrts^md contented her- 
self for the rest of ?^he iiattle with keeping 
UP a fire of muske#y her tops. The 
KietitTF soon becai# my with her, the 
Tfmdraire j axid. tte mge ^Htieeima Trimdad^ 
and at, a quarier pas^ne ^elson was moxtally 


wouad^ %a^bstt^^> fipasthsr^im^ ea #he 
topa Witfiintwentjtiliinnt^the 
struck. In ihe nMSi^ine the bs^ Iswi 
^>eeh. Mgling ‘W^, equal ivay on 

iB sid|n». and the . .stubborn 

couiag^ or the British seamen wore cAit the 
reriatS^ of the enemy. /’Nelsosi Hyed just 
long enPiigh to know: tjwt. he gained his 
last and greatest victtiHiy. ^ Twentjr of the 
enemy had stiuck: seweh of their ships 
escape from the battKonly to be all cap- 
tured by Sir Biohard titrachan off Bochefori. 
The next evening a gale came on from the 
sbuth-west, whi^ octroyed most of the 
prizes. The English loss amounted to 1,587 
men : the loss of the allies was much gjjreater, 
and included the l^>amsh admiral^ while 
Villeneuve was taken prisoner. The Spaniards, 
disgusted with the conduct of the French, at 
once made peace, and treated oujr wounded 
with the utmost attention. With the loss of 
Villeneuve’s fleet, vanished all Napoleoh’s 
hopes of invading England. 

Southey, Life gf Nelsons James, Nawd Hitf . : 

Alison, Hist * vwrope » 

Tirallbaston, Commissions of, were first 
issued by Edward I. in 1292, and were con- 
tinued down to the middle of Richeurd II. ’s 
reign. The qbject was to put down the 
numerous bands of swashbucklers, or trail- 
bastons” («.<?,, staff or bludgeon carriers) as 
they were called. Commissions for the 
purpose of gelling the disturbances caused 
by these ruffians were sent throughout the 
country, inquiring, imprisoning, fining, and 
even hanging summarily. 

Train Banda, or trained bands, insti- 
tuted in the reign of James I., were bodies of 
urban militia, which cK>mbined with the prin- 
ciple of the ** fyrd ” a larg^ volunteer element. 
They proved, however, exceedingly turbulent, 
especially in London, and, having espoused 
the side of the Parliament during the Great 
Rebellion, were abolished after the Restora- 
tion. [Military System.] 

Tranawaal, The^ was originally settled 
by Boer emlgiants from Cape Colony, whosE 
independence was recognjsed by the Sand 
River Convention (1852).' In 1876 the Boer 
Gk>vemment, whose resources were over- 
strained by conflicts with both Saffirs and 
Zulus, practically collapsed, and the Imperial 
Government, on the principle that Great 
Britain was respcmsible for the well-being of 
South Africa as a whole, decided to ann^ 
the Transvaal. The annexation was carried 
out by Sir Theopbilus Shepstone on April 
12, 1877. When the British had qpeiUed 
the Zulus and !Eaffirs, the Boers began to 
agitate lor the restoration of their indepen- 
dence. It was only granted them after they 
employed the argument of force, dhd routed our 
troops in several engagements, the crowning 
diaa8ter.oocuningMM^ubaH 
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iodj^ndme of tbe T^einsTili^ subieot to 
Bfitm Biueiaiiity, r^pognited by tho 
Convaatioa of Fxptozia (1881 }« and Oonr 

Tootion ot ttondbnin 1884 provided that the 
Bepiibiie should oonolude no treaty with any 
ioseign nation other thatt the Orange Free 
State, or with any tribe east or west of it, 
without^the leave ol the British Orown. 

In 1882 and for some years afterwards the 
^d discoveries attracted a multitude of 
foreigners, mostly British subjects, or Ameri- 
cans. At the same time the Govemtnent 
made it more and more difficult for foreigners 
to obtain the full franchise, though a slight 
and illusory ooncession was made to them by 
the establishment of a subordinate Chamber 
(the Second Volksraad) with very limited 
jKiwers", a vote for the election of which was 
comparatively easy for them to obtain. The 
Government was thus in the hands of a rela- 
tively small minority of the ^population, it 
was incompetent to meet modern needs, and 
it fettered the minip^ industry by the grant 
of various* monopolies — «.y., in dynamite — 
and undue preferences to the Deiagoa Bay 
railway route — s.p., by dosing the “drifts 
or fords on the Yaal River to waggons bring- 
ing goods from Cape Colony in Nov., 1896, a 
measure afterwards suq)ended under pressure 
from the Colonial Office. 

Towards the end of 1 896 the leading foreign 
residents of the great mining town of Johan- 
nesburg resolved to obtain inoreased political 
power, by force if necessary, and arranged 
with Dr. Jameson, the administrator of the 
Chartered Company, that he should assist 
them. The arrangement broke down, it is 
said, on the question whether the revolu- 
tionists, when successful, should hoist the 
British flag or (as the Jobannesburgers de- 
sired) should merely secure more j^wer in 
the Transvaal for the Uitlanders. Dr. Jame- 
son, nevertheless, marched (starting Deo. 29) 
in with 600 men, but was defeated and com- 
pelled to surrender (Jan. 1, 1806). The 
British Government at once disavowed all 
knowledge of the raid, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
managing director of the oompany in South 
Africa, resigned the premiership of Cape 
Colony. Joseph Chamberlain recom- 

mended a grant o^home rule for the mining 
district, wnieh was not given ; and the German 
Emperor (Jan. 3) telegraphed to Presideilt 
Kruger congratulating him on having “ suc- 
cessfully repelled foreign aggression” — an 
. ignori^ of British suzerainty which caused 
great indignation in England. The Reform 
leaders (63 in all) were tried and convicted at 
Pretoria in the spring. Four were sentenced 
to death, the rest to imprisonment, banish- 
ment, and heavy fines ; but all the sentences 
were commuted to fines, the banishment 
being remitted conditionally on a pledge 
being given to take no further part in political 
agitation in the Transvaal. Dr. Jameson 
and four of his ocmpapiopsy who had been 


given up to the British Government, were 
teied under the Foreign Enlistment Act in 
jiiily, 1896, and sentenced to various terms of 
^prisonment. The drcumstanoes of the raid 
were investigated by a Committee of the 
Cape Parliament (July, 1896), and by, a 
Committee of the British House of Commons. 
The majority report of the former declared 
that Mr. Rhodes had promoted the raid, and 
that the African managers of the Chartered 
Company were implica^. The latter Com- 
mittee severely censured Mr. Rhodes, tho 
company’s directors, and two Imperial pffi- 
dals, exonerating the Colonial Office of com- 
plicity in the raid. 

From this date the Transvaal Government 
grew steadily worse. To give two examf)l68 : 
a Boer policeman who^murdered a British 
subject loomed Edgar was indicted for cul- 
pable homicide, and acquitted ; and a judg- 
ment of Chief Justice Kotz6 was overruled by 
the Volksraad. Again, President Kruger's 
own Industrial Commission reported in favour 
of various reforms in connection with the 
gold industry ; but its recommendations were 
ignored. At last the Uitlanders determined 
to lay their grievances before Queen Victoria. 
A petition was drawn up, and signed hy 
21,000 British subjects. In response to this, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, ijroposed that Sir Alfred Milner, High 
Commissioner of South Africa, and President 
Kruger should hold a meeting to discuss the 
situation. The conference took place at 
Bloemfontein, Blay 31, 1899. Sir Alfred 
Milner asked for a five years’ franchise law. 
Mr. Kruger offered a seven years’ law, 
coupled with the restriction that all future 
disputes betweew the Transvaal and Great 
Britain should be referred to a court of 
arbitration, of which the president should be 
a foreigner. It was obviously impossible to 
accept such a restriction. The High Com- 
missioner, convinced of Mr. Kruger’s im- 
practicable spirit, urged the home Government 
to insist on a minimum of reforms, including 
a five years’ franchise. Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain nvas in complete accord with this recom-^ 
mendation. An interchange of despatches 
ensued, and things came to a deadlock. 

On Sept. 27 the Boer Government drafted 
an ultimatum, which was handed to the 
British representative at Pretoria on Oct. 9, 
with a demanel for an answer within 48 hours. 
Among its clauses were, that all Britirii 
reinforcements which had reached Natal since 
July should withdraw, and that the troops on 
the high seas should not land in South Africa. 
As it was out of the question for the Imperkl 
Government to concede these deman^> a 
state of war existed qn Wednesday, Out. 11, 
and the Boers fired ihe first shoi on the 
following day. (For an outline of hostilities 
i 0 ff Boaa WAa.) Lord Roberts . proclaimed 
the annexation of the Transvaal on Sept. 1, 
1900, After the terms of peace were signed 
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in 1902, Lor4 Milner aseumed o£Boe m 
Goremor ol the Tmnsraal, aod Ezeoutii^ 
and Leepualative CounotU were eonstitutew 
In 1905 letters Patent were ieeued providinif 
lor representative government, but in 1908 
the laberal Gk>yernment announced their 
intention to set up responsible government, 
whidi was granted in December of that year. 
By the Act of 1909 the Transvaal was made 
a province of the Union of South Africa. 
[South Afbioa, Union op.] 

j^oe, S(mfh Africa; Annual RegUUrt 1880*1908. 

Tiraauaiv, John Stbwart, Earl op 
(5. 169^ d. 1659), son of John Stewart of 
Uaverston, was a great favourite of Charles L, 
who created him an earl in 1633, and the 
following year made^m Lord High Treasurer 
of Scotland, and in 1639 High Commissioner. 
In 1641 Traquair, who had made enemies, 
was found guilty on a charge of treason, but 
pardoned by Charles, who was convinced of 
ms loyalty. In 1648 he fought at the battle 
of Preston, where he was taken prisoner, and 
confined in Warwick Castle for four years by 
command of the Parliament. His character 
is thus described : “ He was a man of great 
learning, but of too much craft ; he was^ con- 
sidered the most capable man for business, 
and the best speaker, in the kingdom of 
Scotland.*’ 


TraTEIIC0r6 was a little principality at 
the southern extremity* erf the Malabar coast; 
The treaty of Man^ore placed it ufider 
British protection. In consequence of this 
Lord Cornwallis began the second Mysore War 
(q. V.) to avenge on Tippoo thq insult offered 
to the British government by his unpro- 
voked attack (1790) on the%nes of Travan- 
core (a lino of rampaits^ protected by a ditch 
and bound hedge, extending along the northern 
frontier &om the Neil^erry hills to the sea). 
In 1795 a subsidiary aBiance was concluded 
between the Rajah and the Company, by 
which he agreed to asjidst them if necessary 
with troops to the best of his ability. And 
1806 a second treaty was concluded, by 
Wtrhich this duty wall compiuted for an annu^ 
•J^^yment. Travanoorq was extremely badly 
oveme^ and retr^chmont and reform were 
■ idlutely necessaij^. The last treaty with 
ihe English had alipnlated this. In 1808 
an attempt to enfcsnce this led to an attack 
on the Residency, |roih which the Resident 
barely escaped. E%lish troops were marched 
tm, and order was mner some trouble jortored. 
Ihavancore is st^' one of the '“protected 
native States. | 

Treasoiit ThbIDaw^ op. High treason; 
which means a traifiieeii^ntly dan^rous kind 
of betrayal, is the<feticitty a murderous blow 
aimed at the Staf , .bd| m fact is any mis- 
chievous action oi|^esdjii against the person 
of the sovereign, vpi vr^ose particular hie the 
. general welfare'is to be bound* It is 


caged f^high” to disttngii^ it from simple 
or petty treason, which pw an^ouhmgeous or 
%nnatuiU betrayal of obnfi^^, as that of a 
diild who attempts or desigiw the slaughter 
of a parent. Feudafism is Usually . crated 
with having shifted the mark of treason frinn 
the State to the sOverei^. Yet the idea of 
the king’s supreme lordship and consequent 
importance in this connexion is Qrst seen in 
^fired’s law of treason; ‘♦If any one plot 
against the king’s life, of himself or by 
harbouring of exiles, or of his men, let him 
be liable in his life and in all that he has.” 
For such ♦♦treachery against a lord*’ Alfred 
thought no reparation possible. After the 
Conquest, therefore, while the penalty of 
rebellion was, for a Norman, only forfeiture 
and imprisonment, for an Englishman it was 
death. In 1075 the Norman earl, Ralph 
Guader, mot with no worse doom than loss of 
lands and perpetual captivity ; the English- 
man Waltheof perished on the scaffold. The 
crime did not assume its darker aspect, or 
draw after it the more awful punishment 
afterwards reserved for it, till many years 
later. The Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings seldom, if ever, had leaders of rebellion 
executed on legal process; their vengeance 
was satisfied with the ordinary feudal con- 
sequences. The idea of treason, however, 
was well known. Glanville speaks of it 
under the name of ♦♦ lese majesty,’’ thus show- 
ing the infiuence of the Roman law on its 
development. Edward I, gave expression, 
perhaps for the first time, to the sterner con- 
ception of the offence ; the proceedings 
against David of Wales and William WaUai^ 
first exhibited its merciless characteristics. 
The constructive complexity of David’s guilt 
set the precedent for the most appalling 
feature in our legal history. He was drawn 
to the gallows, hanged, had his bowels burnt, 
and his quarters dispersed over the kingdom, 
respectively for the treachery to his Iom, the 
murder, the profanation of a holy season, and 
the repeated formation of designs against his 
king at various places, into which the judges 
divided his crime. This case practically ruled 
all that came after. The hurdle, the gallows, 
the axe, and the quartering knife, were for 
ages the instruments of the punishment of 

if the convicted traitor were a woman, ^he 
legal sentiment was now fostered that there 
was a special heinousness in the offence. It 
was deemed politic, perhaps, to f rightexil^ the 
king’s liegemen into a respect for their oaths 
and implied fealty. Any scheme that struck 
at the king, his crown and dignity, or tended 
to do mischief to his person or royal qstate, 
was asserted by legal writers to he treason, 
not only in those who attempted it, but also 
in those who advised it. But the crown had 
the interesij in keeping the off&ice indefinite 
that tike consequent frequency of forfeitures 
Igave; and the . profitable vagueness was 
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It lor a time. 

lor in 1330 eondemiied^or 

merelv ^* ao^|oachiiig^ or dxawinM^^wai# 
hkltiielf the loyal^iower. Tn 1362, 9iiexef<ne, 
tlm jusaled am distrteed Lords and Com- 
mns besg^^red King £dwd TIL to deolaie 
authoiritatively the law cm the sublet Bd- 
ward fOmplM, jmd the histond Statute of 
Treasons yms the result. Heoceforward no 
man was to be held guilty of treason who had 
not compassed the death of the king, queen, 
or their eldest son ; violated the queen, the 
' king’s eldMt daughter, if unmarried, or the 
wile of his eldest son; levied war against 
the^king in his kingdom, or adhered to his 
enemies; counterfeited the Great Seal, or 
brought false money into the land ; or slain 
his chancellor, treasurer, or judges ** being in 
tiieir place doing their offices.” And all the 
lands forfeited lor any of these offences were 
to go to the king, whether holden of him or 
bf others. The weightier clauses of this 
statute are law still. ^ But it often fell short 
of the needs of an* arbitrary king; or an 
unusually critical condition of affairs; and 
such additions were made to it by the legis- 
lature, and constructions placed upon it by 
the judges, as the occasion seem^ to de- 


^^Ikment also three ^mesjgave a lease of 
existing sovereign’s life, m the reigxis of 
-'^ith, Carles H., and George HI. The 
plated deposition of the sovereign, 
!0r even the devisal of a plan for putting mm 
under restraint for any purpose whatever, 
such as Beeex designed in 1601, was discovered 
in Edward III.’s statute. At last, in 1816, the 
whole subject was comprehensivelY treats in 
a statute of that year, which is now the 
accepted standard of treason. By this measure 
not only the overt act, but the mere enter- 
tainment of a design to slay, wound, coerce, 


invasion ^rom abroad, and the publication of 
an intention to do any of these things, were 
declared to be high treason. The law was 


In Bichard II.’s heyday of power, in 
Henry VI.’s growing weakness, new treasons 
were created, but omy to be brushed away 
at the return of better or more settled times, ' 
The reign most prolific of artificial treasons 
was Henry VIII.’s; to deny the royal 
supremacy, or even decline to admit it, to 
deprive the king of any of his titles, 
to keep back from him the knowledge of an 
immorality committed by the lady he pro- 
posed to marry, and several other things 
of little seeming importance at other times, 
were exaggerate into treasons. These were 
iQl swept away when Edward VI. succeeded ; 
but many of them were re-enacted the year 
before his death, while, as a feeble antidote to 
this renewed severity, it was provided that no 
treason should he established save on the 
testimony of two witnesses.^ The restored 
additions were cast out again in Mary’s reign, 
but tlie mitigatory provision was left un- 
touched. The safety of Elizabeth called for 
fresh accessions to iho law — among other 
enactments it was made treason to my that 
the queen was a heretic, a schismatic, or a 
usmper — ^but these were limited to the queen’s 
lifl^e. After her death the law of Inward 
HI. continued the sole statutory basis of the 
crime, and the law of Edward VI? its solo 
judicial corrective. The nimble wits of law- 
yers, however, had found in the former, by 
]^p of the d^rine of constructive treoscm, 
more tiian one implication of cnme. Chief 
^ among these was oom^piracy to levy war 
against the king, whic^. though not sorted 
to be itself treason, was accepted as a con- 
vincing proof of treasooL To tbis principle 
Hisr.— 33 


unjust ends than that of treason, as a hundred 
cases, from Burdett’s to Sidney's, testifjr. To 
remedy the monstrous unfairness of trials on 
this charge the notable law of 1696 was 
passed. This insures to the accused the 
assistance of counsel, the examination of his 
witnessea on oath, a copy of his indictment 
five fafterwards ten) days, a list of the jury 
panel two days, before his trial, and the cer- 
tainty of having two direct witnesses pro- 
ducea against him; and limits prosecutions 
to the term of three years, save for an attempt 
to assassinate the king. The revolting horrors 
of the punishment have since been removed— 
the cutting down alive and disembowelling of 
men, and the burning of women, in 1790 ; 
the drawing, quartering, and beheading, is 
1870. But the^ad ceased to be carried out 
much earlier. 

HalUm, Const. HUt., vol. iU. ; Stubbs, Const. 

Hist. ; Rsvised Statutss, j* j 

Treason Felony Aot, Tks, ok Oxowk 
and Government Bbcur^tt Act (11 A , 
12 Viet., c. 12), was introduced In 1848, 
partly to meet certain forms of sedition 
practised by the United Irishman (q. v,); ' 
partly to extend the law of treason more 
fully to Ireland, and partly with a view to * 
the Chartist (q. v.) disturbances. The Aoli 
reduced the death penalties produced nn^ 
36 George III., c. 7 & c. 57, fmr omrtelh 
offences against the person of the sove^ 
reign, to transportation tor life, exteo^jtd 
those Acts to Ireland, and provided 
any person compassing or intendUigf’;!ttie 
deposition of the soverei^ or levyiM war 
against the Crown within the J^ritish 
dominions in order to intimidate Ordim or 
Parliament, or inciting to of 

any Britidi dominiem,' or expressiii^r mioh 
intention by writing or any overt act, should 
be' guilty A fetony and liable to transpor- 
tation tor life. The Act stroi^ly 

opposed by Smith O’Brien (q.v.) and some 




JoKH) $aa ot tbe foregoing 
17 ^) 1 . is miity remirliAUe a# a 
^f^tioal writer. In 1698 he publiehed a, 
.^an^^hlet eatkled I%0 of SttmMng 

Ammt in aiuipdrt of Whig doctrines on 
that subject 'He was one of the oommiseioners 
, appoint^ by Parliament to examine into the 
Insh land grants, and issued a most violent 
re^rt on the subject. He subsequently pub- 
lisped a journal called the Indepmidmi Whig^ 
and also (7a^o*# Lotioro (1720-*~28). 

'Virgiktf Trs' CJ tSl THE, 1861. The 
British vnail steather left Havana (Nov. 
7, 1861V for Bt. Thomas with the' inails for 
England, under charge of a commaid^ in the 
navy, andt^thnumerous passengers, including 
Messrs; 8hdbll -and Mason, commissioners for 
the Confederate States. It was stopped (Nov. 
8) at the entrance to the Bahama Channel, 
and about nine miles from the island of Cuba, 
by the Ammcan steamship of war San Jitcmto^ 
Captain Wilkes. The Conf^erate Commis- 
sioners and their secretaries were taken 
from the mail steamer, which was allowed to 
pi'Oceed on hor voyage, and were carried to 
the TJnited States, wheiethc 3 ' were imprisoned 
in Fort Warren, yXiear Boston. Great in- 
dignation was aroused in England, and 
Earl Bussell^ in a despatch on Nov. 30, 1861, 
instructed Lord Lyons to demand their re- 
lease and a suitable apology. This note 
was supported by communications from 
Fiunce, Austria, Prussia, > Bussia, and Italy, 
sustaining the views of the British govern- 
ment. Mr. Seward, the American Secretary 
of State, justified the seizure on the 
grounds that the commissioners were con- 
traband of war, aiid that Captain Wilkes 
was entitled to seize them as cnomies or 
rebels. ' He denied the immunity of the 
Tnnt as a packet-boat, and declared that 
Captain Wilkes had exercised tho right of 
search in a perfectly le^l manner. Ho 
conceded, -however, that Wilkes was guilty 
of an insularity in not sending the vessel 
into ah American port to be tried by a 
prize court, and finally based his acquiescence 
in the British demand on considerations con- 
nected with the complaints previously made 
by the United Stages as to the impressmont 
of seamen from their vessels. Tho question 
was thus settled. Lord Bussell, howe>'er, in 
a despatch of Jan. 11, 1862, explicitly denied 
that the commissioners Could in any sense be 
described as contraband of war. 

The T86L>2 ; Annval Register, 1961. 

Tregilian, Siu Hobeht (d. 1388), was 
appoint Chief Justice of England in 1381. 
His first act was to ti-y the insurgents of Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion, and he performed his duty 
with such cruelty that no parallel can be 
found]^ for* his conduct till the campidgn of 
'^Judge Jeffreys. He attached himself to the 
king and De Vere, and by his advice Bichard 
aannlied the ComnussiOn ^ Begencyof 1386. 


When Pwliament met in 1387, the barons 
were determined on his punishment; he was 
^prived of his office and appealed of treason. 
He sought refuge in flight, but was eaptured 
and faaniged at Tyburn. 

TtiSTSly Wi Gbobob Otto (6. 1838), 

son of Sir Charles Trevelyan, the emineijt 
Indian civilian, and a sister of Lord Macaulay, 
was educated at Harrow and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and, after travelling in India, 
entered the House of Commons in 1865. In 
1869 he took office as a Lord of the Admiralty, 
and from 1880 to 1882 was Secretary of the 
same Department. He then became Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and in 1884 was re- 
warded with a seat in tho Cabinet. In 1886, 
being unable to approve of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy, he resigned tho Secretaryship for 
Scotland. Afterwards, however, he returned 
to the main section of tho Libewd party, and 
from 1892 to 1896 was again Secretary for Scot- 
land. In 1897 he retired from political life. 

Trevor. Sir John (6. 1633, d. 1717), was, 
Siiya Macaulay, bred half a pettifogger, and 
htilf a gambler.” He was called to the bar in 
1661. He was a creature of Judge Jeffreys*, 
and as such was chosen Speaker in 1685. 
Shortly afterwards he became blaster of the 
Bolls. After tho Revolution he was sworn of 
the Pri v}' Council. He was employed by Lord 
Caormarthen to buy the votes of the House of 
Commons. Ho again became Speaker in 
1690, without opposition. Ho was subse- 
quently created First Commissioner of tho 
Great Seal. In 1695 he was accused of cor- 
ruption, having received from the City of 
Ijondon dB 1,000 for expediting a loc^ bill. It 
was known that he pocketed £6,000 a year be- 
3 'ond his official smary. In his place he was 
forced to put the question and deemre that the 
“ ayes ” had it. Next day he avoided patting 
the vote for his expulsion by pleading illness. 
He was, however, expelled the House. 

Commons’ Jowmals; Burnet, Hist, o/His Own 
Time; Macaulay, Uist. of Eng. 

Triers, The Commission of, was es- 
tablished by Cromwell (March, 4634). Crom- 
well regulated tho Church by means of two 
ordinances, one of which estaUisbed local 
committees to eject unfit ministers, whilst the 
other e8tabU^hed a central committee to 
examine ministers newly appointed. Ths 
latter, or Commission of Triers, consisted df 
thirty-eight peiwons, of whom nine were 
laymen and twenty-nine divines, to whom 
fdbr divines and one laymen were afterwards 
added. Their duty was to examine all futilmi 
presentees to livings and all who had 
appointed since April 1^ 1653. Their ;bei^ 
ficate of fitness was to be regarded as q^lt^- 
ing candidates to re^^ve the n&nsteidal 
stipend, but it was expressly declared that it 
was not to be regard]^ as **any s^mn or 
sacred settiim apart for tho office of the 
ministry,*’ Baxter^ though a Presbyterian, 
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says, give them their due^ they did 
almndauce <w good to the Gbrnrch.” “ They 
saved many a congregation from ignorant, 
ungodly, drunken te&iSienJ* He on 'to 
add that they were too partial to Independ- 
ents and Separatists, ** yet so great was thd 
benefit above the hurt which they brought to 
the Church, that many thousands of souls 
blessed Gkxi for faithful ministers whom 
they let in.” 

Masson, JLif0O/ Hilton. 

Trilii, The Remonstrance of (1643), was 
a document drawn up the Irish Oatholios, 
and transmitted to the king through Ormonde. 
In it they complain of 8ie penal laws and 
disabilities they have been suffering under 
since the 2nd Elizabeth, and also of the 
conduct of the Ix>rd Justices in 1641, and of 
the threats of the English Parliament ; they 
conclude with an offer of 10,006 men to 
defend the king’s prerogative. The cessation 
soon followed. 


Trimbuoli^ee Daiwlia was an un- 
worthy favourite of the Poishwa Bajee Rao, 
who had been originally a spy. In 1814 he 
ti^chcrously murdered Gungadhur Shastree. 
H^was in consequence demanded by and 
surrendered after some deky to the Enclish 
government (1816). In 1816 he effected his 
escape from the fort of Tannah. At the end 
of the Mahratta and Pindarrie war he was 
arrested, imprisoned, and died in the fortress 
of Ohunar. 

Trimmers, The, were a party of politi- 
cianiLwho formed a third party in Parliament 
in the reign of Charles IT., about 1680, 
between the Whigs and the Tories as they 
came to be called. Their loader, Halifax, 
was a Trimmer on principle, and looked upon 
the title as one of honour. True to their 
character, they voted in the Upper House 
against the Exclixsioi^ Bill, although they 
were known to bo opposed to the Duke of 
York. 

Halifax, Charactei* qf a Trimmer. 

Trinidad, the most southerly of the 
West India Iskhdi^ was discovered by 
Columbus in 1498^ skd was for many years 
used by the Spanij|rdrfiw a victualling station 
for their ships. lih 1695 it was attacked by 
Sir Walter Raleigl^, and in 1676 was ravaged 
by the French. 'In 1783 a free grant of 
md was promis€|d by the King of Spain 
to every Catholic spttler, and the result was a 
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nng Frenchmen. In 1797 
by;{e British force under 
^iO^nd Admiral Harvey, 
"12 Eng:land was con- 
f the island. Imme- 
tion by the British, 
A from Scotland and 
Jthat time the island 
)id itngress in productive* 


ness. In 1634 negro emancipation was acv 
<%>ted'Vdthout any of the disturbancesVhlc^ 
proved so ruinous to Jamaica, and the mineral 
weaM (asphalt) and varied lesouroos of the 
island have prevented it from suffering from 
the prevalent West Indian d^resston. It is a 
crown colony, the administratioii being vested 
in a governor, an executive council, and a 
legislative council, nominated by the crown. 

Edwards. TTsst Indfst; B. M. Martin, BtiiitK 
Coloniat; Cra«qr, Britannic Empire. 

Tvisioda VeenMdtaB, the three* 
fold necessi^ of repo^ng bridges (brieg-bot), 
keeping ujp fortifications (burh-bot), and per- 
forming military service (fyrd), was incumWi 
on every holder of land in Anglo-Saxon 
times, even if he were exempt from every 
other service. The earliest mention of the 
trinoda nocessitas occurs in the beginning of 
the eighth century. [Fbuoalism.] 

Tripartite , CHuronicle, Tub, is the 
title of a Latin |^m by John Gower, in which 
he describes the chief events of the rei^ of 
Richard II. As the name implies, it is 
divided into three parts. The first, entitled 
“ Opus Humanupi,” treats ef the Wonderful 
Parliament and the rule of Gloucester and 
the barons ; the second part, “ Opus Infemi,”^ 
relates the revenge taken by Richard on the* 
Appelknts; while ^ the third, “Opus in 
Christo,” deals with the deposition of Richard 
and tho substitution of Henry. It is written 
throughout with a strong tias in favour of 
the Lancastrians, but conkins much interest- 
ing information as to the state of England at 
the end of the fourteenth century. 

Triple AlHance, The (Jan. 23, 1G68), 
was made, chiefly by tho exertions of Sir 
William Temple and the Dutch statesman 
De Witt, between Engknd,. Holland, and 
Sweden. The three powers bound themselves 
to assist one another against France, and 
especially in checking the aggressions of 
Louis XIV. in the Spanish Notherknds. 
Finding himself threatened by this powciful 
coalition, Louis was compelled in tho same* 
year to make the Treaty of Aix-k-Chapelle* 
(q.v.) with Spain, by which he, while re- 
taining many of the border fortresses of the 
Netherlands, gave up Frtinche-Comt6, which 
ho had also conquered, and agreed to retire 
from the Netherlands, while the Spaniard:? 
ceded to him many iihportant frontier towns 
Tho Tiiple Alliance, however, was of short 
dumtion, and was reversed two years after' 
wards by the Treaty of Dover, concluded 
between England and France (1670), and 
directed against Holland. 

BaUke, Hint, of Eng., and Franzdoiichi Oe* 
KhUshte; Martin, Hist, de Fratie*;^ CarUson,* 
Oesehichie ton Schweden, 

Triple AUiaaoe (Ipx^ (j;,uly 4, 1790) 
was concluded between the Ckinp^y, under 
Lord CoTnwsllis’govenlbrBhipjthe Nizam, and 
the Peishwa. Its stipulations were that the 



throe MwerB ^ould attack Tippoo^sdomimonB, 
both auring and aiter the rams, and prosecute 
Ike war with vi^ur; that the Mahrattas and 
Kizam should join the Englii^, if required, 
with 10,000 horse, for which they were to ho 
fully reimbursed ; that a British contingent 
ehould accompany their troops ; that all con- 
quests should be equally divided; and that 
none should make peace without the rest. 

Cornwallis. Deapaiehes; ICill, Hist of India. 

Trivet, or Tbivbth, Nicholas {b. 1268, 
df. f 1358), was the son of Sir Thomas Trivet, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. He 
entered the Dominican order, and on his 
death-bed attained the position of prior. His 
.49^nale$ 8e» JRsffum Anglia (1136 — 1307) 
have passed through several editions, of 
which the most accessible is that published 
by the English Historical Society in 1845. 
They are also to be found in Luo d’Achery, 
Spieilogium^ tom. 3. The work is chiefly a 
compilation from different authorities, but 
the latter part contains some interesting 
original matter. Mr. Gairdner says: “In 
clearness of narrative and distinctness of 
statement it exhibits a marked advance upon 
the ordinary .chronicles of the time. The 
language, too, is polished and elegant.’^ 

Tvokalowe, John of (d.?1343), was a 
monk of Tynemouth, but in consequence of 
an act of di^bedicnce was, about 1295, re- 
moved in chains to St. Albans, where he 
was employed to continue the Chronicle of 
RUhanger. His Annals extend from 1307 to 
1323, and aro valuable as contemporary 
authorities. 

Trokelowe's Annala have been published in 
the Bolls Series. 

Trollop, Sill Andrew { d . 1461), served 
in the French wars, and on the outbreak of 
the Wars of the Hoses joined the Duke of 
York. In 1459, after the battle of Blue 
Heath, the combined forces of York, Salis- 
bury, and Warwick assembled at Ludford, 
close to Ludlow. Herof^hey were confronted 
^ the king, and a battle was imminent, when 
Trollop deserted with a considerable body of 
men to Henry. His defection caused the 
Yorkists to retreat ii#disorder. Trollop com- 
manded the van of the Lancastrians at the 
battle of Towton, where he was slain. 

Trot of Turriff, The, was a name 
given to a defeat of the Covenanters at 
Tumff by the Gordons (May, 1639). 

Troyes, Tub Peace of (1564), was con- 
cluded, after the surrender of Havre, between 
Franee and England. By it the queen’s 
mother undertook to pay 120,000 crowns to 
England, free trade was to be allowed, and the 
French hostages were to be released. The 
English agents were Sir Thomas Smith and 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton. 

Troyot, Tub Thbaty of (May 21, 1420), 
was conclude between Henry Y.. Charles VI., 


King of France, and the Burgundian party. 
The Dauphin and the Armagnacs were still in 
arms, and refused to recognise the treaty. 
The terms agreed upon were that the English 
king should cease to bear the title of King of 
Franco; Henry should have the title of 
regent and heir^ of Franco ; Henry promised 
to maintain the French Parliaments in their 
privileges, and to preserve the privileges of all 
individuals, and all the laws and customs of 
the realm of France. Henry promised to 
restore to the French king all cities, costles, 
&c., that had revolted from him, “ l^ing on 
the side called that of the Dauphin and of 
Armagnac;** Normandy and all parts and 
cities conquered by King Hcn^ were to bo re- 
stored to r^nnee as soon as Itonry succeeded 
to the throne of France ; Henry of England 
was to succeed on tho next vacancy to the 
throne of Franco ; the two crowns were to be 
for over united ; each realm was to have its 
own laws and government, and neither was 
to be in any way subject to the other; finally, 
Henry was forthwith to espouse Catherine, 
daughter of the King of Franco. 

Truro, Thomas Wilde, Loud (5. 1782, 
d. 1856), was tho son of an attorney ; was 
educated at St. Paul’s School ; was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple (1817) ; and 
rose steadily in his profession. In 1820 he 
was engaged as one of tho counsel for 
Queen Caroline on her trial. He entered 
tho House of Commons for Newark (1831| ; 
lost his seat in 1832 ; but was returned m 
1835, 1837, 1839. In 1839 ho became 
Solicitor-General, and in 1841 he was ad- 
vanced to tho Attorney-Generalship, but re- 
tired the same year with his party In 1846 
he was again Attorney-General, and in 1850 
was made Lord Chancellor by liOrd John 
Hussell, and created a peer. In 1862 ho re- 
ared with his party. As Lord Chancellor, he 
appointed a commission to inquire into tho 
jurisdiction, pleading, and practice of the 
Court of Chancery. Their report recom- 
mended tho abolition of tho masters' offices, 
a measure which Lord Truro succeeded in 
passing, though he had quitted office at the 
time. Several other important reforms in the 
procedure of tho (bancery court and offices 
were effected by him. ' 

Tudor, The Family op, was of Weldti 
origin, Tudor being probably a corruption of 
Theodore, The first of the Tudors of whom wo 
have individual knowledge was Owen Tudoiji 
a gentleman who fought during the 
,of the Hoses on the Lancastrian side, apd 
who mamed Catherine of^Yalois, the widow 
of Henry V. By her ho^tuid two sons, Ed- 
mond and Jasper, whom HenivYI. created 
£^ls of Richmond and Pembroke. The mar- 
riage of the Earl of i^chmond with Hatgaret, 
daughter of John Bmufort, Earl of Somerset, 
who was the heiress of the illegitimate branch 
of toe House of Lancaster, founded the for* 



tunes of the xaco. As soon sSi the bcmae of 
“toA became unpopular, Hmy» Sari pf 
]Etiriuiiond, the son A Edmond, was adopted 
by the po^y of the Eed Bose as the onljjr 
possible candidate for the throne. When his 
second attempt to gain the throne was success- 
ful,. Henry became Heo^ YIl., and was care- 
ful to confinn his dubious claims by marry- 
ing Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward IV., 
and to rule by a quasi-Parliamentary title. 

The character of Henry Vll. is, to a con- 
siderable extent, an enignm. He seams to 
• have been regard by his contemijoraries 
wiih a mixture of hatred and admiration, 
the former called forth chiefly by the exac- 
tions of the last part of his reign. The cen- 
tral fact of home policy is the systematic 
repression of the old nobility, already almost 
exterminated by Ihe Wars of the Bosen, and 
his continuance of the riginne of pexsenal 
government inaugurated by Edward IV. 
Alur^ he trusted rather to diplomacy than 
to arms, and the cold mysterious course of 
action which was adopted also by his contem- 
poraries Louis XI. of France and Ferdinand 
th% Catholic, of Spain, gained for them the 
title of “ the three Magi.” The marriage of 
his daughter Margaret with James IV. of 
Scotland was an instance of singular foresight. 
His otiiier daughter, Mary, after marrying the 
decrepit Louis XII. of France, was united 
with her old love Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk. One of her daughters was the 
mother of Lady Jane Grey ; the heiresses of 
the others married into the great houses of 
Seymour and Stanley. 

Few kings have been more popular at the 
time of their accession than the handsome 
> and accomplish^ Hei^ VIII. His title was 
undisputed, and the able part which ho soon 
began to play in foreign affairs still further 
aroused the national enthusiasm. Ho showed^ 
(xmsiderable ability in maintaining the balance 
of power in Europe, and by the aid of Wolsey 
was able to a grwt extent to play off Ger- 
man against Franc^^to the groat advantage 

t ol ]^gland. The*; dil[orce question, with its 
momentous cons6<iueticos, was the turning 
jKWut of the reig^ Senrv, always swayed 
' vi^ Dy passion and impulsd^ was hurried, the nation 
'apparently silently approving, into a rupture 
with the papacy, |ma sweeping measures of 
ecdes^tlcal refoi^, ^^cluding the Act of 
Bupremacy, and fha destruction of the old 
syatem of mona6i|nlm. The Church aris- 
toemby fell befoif hiii|> as the laM^lil aris- 
tooiritcy had fallenl be|g^ his lather, and on 
their ruins rose a i»w aipd subservient nobility. 
All this time Hejfa |y sincerely Catholic; 
luB hatred of Luwuiwm, and his vigorous 
persecution of itwhfSit appeared in Eng- 
land, were mritelBOxMBeDt with the pubU- 
cation of /the m. wticlea of religion. 

- During the latter pa# 6t his reign Henry 
was disliked by ttfa' swjeets, and was con- 
scious of that d|||tUce^ The couiugn with,'^ 


which, sisa coniroaited:: fonnidabb 

coalition of mpeinr akid: the^.pope was 
n<d properly appreciated. . CxmweU ^pln«edJa 
more riombUy automtic insl^^ 

Wolsey had been; the hing; was> vexed' by 
agrarian <revolts>{ and; troubled by the faHine 
ox his. marriage projectp. , During the? lask 
years of his fife he was occupied, chiefly; in 
arrangup^ tbensuccessiom uud ; in alternately 
persecutuig.>and protecting the pariios gf re- 
action and of reform. 

The personality of young Edward, a sickly 
and precocious hothouse plant, is of compara* 
tively little, moment in thehistory ot the house 
of Tudor. The brief reign divides itself into 
two periods ; the first, duri^ which the king- 
dom was under the uncertain guidtnee of the 
Protector Somerset, being, marked by the 
violent advance of the Befonnarion>and<^ ‘ 
minating in another agrarian revolt.; the 
second being occupied hy uujpncipled in- 
trigues for the management of tne sneoessipn* 
The courage of Mapy and the loyalty of the 
nation thwarted the schemes of Horthum- 
berland, and the Cathofics of England, c^- 
tainly a majority of the gentry, hailed with 
delight the accession of a sovereign , who 
had suffered persecution and sorrow for, .the 
cause. It should not be forgotten that Mar}* 
did not begin by shedding blood. She spared 
Lady Jane Grey as long as she could, 
but her Tudor pride could brook no opposi- 
tion, and the popular opposition to her 
marriage with Philip of Spain only made her 
the more bent on canying out the project. 
By that miserable arrangement she wrecked 
her life. Her domestic life was utterly 
blighted. She was embroiled in a, disastrous 
war with France, and finally she was induced 
by her advisers to enter upon a course of reli- 
gious persecution, which has since unjustly 
come to bo regained as the chief, and, perhaps, 
only, feature of her reign. 

It is impossible here to give more than the 
merest general outline of the character and 
policy of Elizabeth. #’rom the first her atti- 
tude to Catholicism was perfectly o<msistcnt. 
With little teal religious conviction, she was 
opposed to the papacy from purely political, 
motives, and the Acts of Supremacy and Uni- 
formity were passed solely as a reply to the 
denial by Pam IV. of her right to succeed. 
From the same spirit rixe acted severely 
towards the Noncoxffonnists; the pale of the 
English Church was to he as wide as possible, 
but no independence could allowed outside 
of it. In spite of her ^rsecuWnSi l^izabetb 
was really tolerant, toie wh<de history of 
her reign turns upon t'hp. religious question, 
and the xeligibus qiieati^ in tiiru upQuJdto; 
successipn question. Maxy of Si^tUiUd was 
put forward by Catbolic as the 

mist cmididate for the throi^ and PhiUn of 
Spain, with the Guises at his back, poseu ^ 
her (diampioni Elizabeth was, > therriSm, 
f(Mroed, like, her father, even though it waa 
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to abandon a trimming 
fb].'dgn j|o)ioy, and to becomo .tho cMei of ,4b0 
Protmid; cause; and yet in tim vmtyimm of 
the at]niggi|e.^we 6xid^ h^,.pari;Iy: motives 

of na]csiiiM»y^^jpari^,fri)iii[ 636oeaifO&: canlii^ 
anxl parUy tn^ Tudop revaienoe;for?ix>|ral 
anth<mty» acting , in idisnoga^ of her mbisi^ 
tors, and starving the . rebelUons . of . the 
yefherlanda and. of the Huguenots/ no.less 
than her own army and navy. It cannot be 
denied that in her struggle with the great 
tide of .events which was finally stemmed by 
the Armada^ihe waa favoured by good fortune 
to an- ext^rdinairy degree. Her marriage 
coquetries nearly wrecked the vessel of state 
more than once, and her indecision in dealing 
with Mary Stuc^ aggravated a very grave 
crisisi.' Yet, with all her faults, Elizabeth 
is amongrthe verv greatest of the sovereigns 
of . Engird. In her personal grace and cul- 
ture of character, her patriotism, her dos* 
poUc spirit, which yet understood so well the 
tem|KP and. the needs of the nation, she ex- 
emplifies the highest qualities of the family, 
to which, on the whole, Englishmen of later 
times owe a great debt of gratitude. 


The historian of the greater part of the 
Tudor'P^e^ is Mr. Froaoe, and though critics 
may differ as . to his conclusions, there can he 
but one opinion as to the graces of his style. 
Dr. Idngard^on this period requires to he read 
with caution. Mr. Green is always suggestive. 
Brewer's Benry VIII, is of great importance. 
Materials for independent study are to m found 
in Baoom BiM of Henry VIL ; Goirdner, M«mo< 
rials qf. uenru Vll,; State Papers during the Reign 
of Henry VIII,, and Proceedings of the Pnvy 
CouneU (Record Ck)mmi8sion), and Calendars 
of State Papers (Bolls Series) ; Journal of Ed- 
ward VI, (Burnet Collectanea); Chronids of 
Jane and Quhsn Mary (Cundeu Society) j 
Noailles, Amhassades en Angletsrre; Harrington, 
Nagce AnUijuoos Bv/rghUy State Papers. 

[L. C. S.] 


Tudor, Jasper (d. 1495), created Duke 
of Bedford at Henry VII.’s coronation, was 
the second son of Sir Owen Tudor, and 
coni^uently an uncle of the founder of the 
Tudor dynasty. In the Wars of the Roses he 
played an active part among the Lancastrian 
leaders, and it was his defeat at Mortimer*s 
Cross by Edward IV., then known as the 
Earl of Mkrch, that ^ve Edward the pos- 
session of London* ana the crown of Eng- 
land at the same time. During the Yorkist 
supremacy Jasper Tudor was an exile. On 
his nephew’s overthrow of Richard III,, he 
was entrusted with the command of the royal 
forces during the earlier troubles of Hen]^'’’8 
reign, and illness alone prevented hie taking 
the leadership during the Cornish rising. 


Tudor, Bib Owen (d, 1401), claimed 
deseent tram. Cadwaladyr, the last so-called 
king of Britain, but hiaorigiu is very obscure. 
He'' seems to have been the godson of Owen 
GlyndwTi and he first an^rs in . history as 
one of thb band of Wel&men who, under 
JOavid Gam, fought at Agincouit. Henry V. 
~ ^ ’ h im one of the squires of his body, and 


he.held thie tame offiice to his successor. His 
handsome person gained him the love of 
Catherine; widow of Hemy V., whom. he 
secretly, mamed in 142i8. On Catherine’s 
death, he waaimpiiscmed in Newgate, whence, 
howeveiv he escaped twice, and was subset, 
quently received into favour by Henrpr VL; 
fib fought on the Lancastrian side m\ ths 
Wars of the Roses, and was taken prisoner in 
the batUa .of Mortimer’s Cross, carried to 
Hereford, and beheaded there. By his wile 
he had two sons, Edmund, Earl of Richmond, 
father ol. Henry YII., and Jasper, Earl of 
Pembrokni. 

TuIcHAa ^ishops^ The, was a name 
given to the cieatures of tho Regent Mort<m, 
who were appointed to sees in accordance with 
the enactments of tho Leith Convention (Jan., 
1672) and the Perth Assembly later in the 
same year. The commissioners at Leith were 
the more dupes and tools of a rapacious court, , 
and a strange, heterogeneous compound of 
popery, prelacy, and presbytery was author- 
ised, by which the avaricious nobility 
imagined they had secured their long- 
cherished design of obtaining for them- 
selves the retd possession of the wealth 
of the Church. It was decided (though tho 
true nature of the transaction was veiled 
as far as possible) that as much valuable 
Church property could only be held by bisho]^ 
prelacy should continue, and creatures of the 
court should be appointed, who were to pay 
for their promotion by making over large 
portions of their temporalities to their patron, 
whoever he might be, who had procured Uxeir 
election. The, new dignitaries quickly acquired, 
the name of '^Tulchan” bishops (from tulchan, 
a calf’s skin, stuffed with straw, which was 
used in the Highlands to induce cows who 
had lost their calves to give their milk 
readily), for *Hhe bishop Imd tho title, but 
my lord got the milk, or commodltic.” “ Every 
lord,” says James Melville in his Diary, “got 
a bishopric, and sought and presented to the 
Hrk such a man as would be content with 
least, and get them most of tacks, feus, and 
pensions.” 

Cunnixigliaiii, Hint, of the Chwch of Scotland ; 

Hetherington, Uist. oj the Church of Scotland, 

Ttumage and Poundage, a duty 
which, at "first fluctuating, was eventually 
fixed at 3s. on every tun of wine, and five. ^ 
per cent, on all goods imported. It appeam 
to have been first voted by the Commons itt; 
1308. Tho original intention w^ that it 
should he applied to the protection of tbo' 
merchant navy ; and in Sir John Forteseua’s! 
scheme of reforin wo fti^^hat it was.regarded 
as dedicated to that pui^e. NeverpeleaB, 
the custom of voting ihe duty to tiib king for 
life, which was begun in the reign of BeniyV ., 
soon caused it to be looked upoa a* part of 
the royal revenue* Accordingly borne indig- 
nation waa^ not unreasonably excited in tho 




ccmrt when, on the acceonon of Charles I., the 
Commons proceeded to rote it for one year 
only. The House of ' Lords rejected the bill 
on account of its innoYaliDg tendency, and 
CWles proceeded to try and levy the tax by 
royal authority, but the London merchants 
refused to pay it. A remonstrance was carried 
against conduct in 1629, and, though 
Charles declared thi^ tunnago and poundage 
was what he would not give away, and pro- 
rogued Parliament in order to avoid receiving 
the remonstrance, he was compelled in the fol- 
lowing year to consent to an Act enouncing 
the power of lev 3 ring the tax without the 
consent of Parliament. In 1641 the prero- 
gative of levying customs on merchandiso 
was abolished by an Act which granted 
tunnage and poundage for two months only. 
After the Restoration, tunnage and poundage 
was voted for life to Charles II. and «fames II. , 
hut only for limited periods to William III. 
In the reign of Anno it was made perpetual, 
and applied to the diminution of the na- 
tional debt. It was finally abolished by Pitt*s 
Customs Consolidation Act of 1787. 


Tuustalf CuTHitEnT (d. 1474, d. 1559), was 
made^shop of London (1522), and afterwards 
of Durham (1624) by Henry VIII., who, 
after haying employed him on various diplo- 
matic missions, also named him in his will as 
one of the council of executors during the 
minority of Edward VI. In 1647 ho was 
exdudea from the council for his opposition 
to the party of the Reformation, and was 
shortly afterwards sent .to the Tower for the 
same reason, though the ostensiblo charge 
against him was complicity in the schemes of 
Somerset. In 1663 he was released by Mary, 
and appointed a commissioner to inquire into 
the condition of the Protestant bishops, though 
he appears to have been a lenient inquisitor. 
On the accession of Elisabeth, Tunstal was 
deprived of his hishoprio for refusing to take 
the oath of supremacy. 


Fioude, Hi$t of Eng. j, Sharon Turner, Hist, of 
Eng. ; Burnet, HUt. of iM Reformation. 

.Tnrkgyt Relations with. The relations 
^~^een l^gland and th^earlier Turkish king- 
3 will be found ui^dei^^e head of Crusades, 
dealings hetweeii £^land and the Otto- 
man Turks began witjli ^ reign of Elizabeth, 
when not only did ioommorcial relations of 
some importance spfing up, but the queen 
sought their assistance against the Spaniards. 
In 1579 three merdbintfi (Harebone, Ellis, 
and visited |3onstantinopl6, till oh- 



tained m &glish 
to those of other coi 
became Enjriish ami 
Eliaabeth £d npi 
the aid of the TWI 
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L^a envoy, in 1622, 



Its eqiial r^vileges 
In 1683 Harebone 
to the Forte, and 
1687 to invoke 
the ** idolati'ous 
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had become ** dke anPldbody,craeed thtoagii 
many vices?* Dui^ the sevmiteiS^ih cen- 
tury a renewal of vigour ^ve the lie to Roe's 
prophecy of speedy dias<dution, and Puritah 
hhigland, on the whole, looked with favour on 
the power that checked the Catholic Austrians 
on the Danube, and so saved Protestant 
Germany. Louis XIV. ’s alliance withTurkey, 
however, turned things the other Way. Yet 
at the Congress of C^lovitz (1699) the Eng- 
lish ambassador did his best to minimise the 
cessions of Turkuih territory, and Saltan 
Achmet III. expressed his strong sense of 
gratitude for the efforts made by the Engli^ 
in their behalf. The ^eral alliance between. 
England and Russia during the early part of 
the eighteenth century involved us in some 
hostility to the Turks. The government of 
George III. protected the Russian fleet, which 
in 1768 sailed to the help of the revolted 
Greeks, and its acquiescence in the partition 
of Poland implied approval of the aggressions 
against Turkey. During the Coalition Minis- 
try Fox acquiesced in the annexation of the 
Crimea. At last Pitt started the policy of 
opposition to Russian aggression, and of 
consequent support to Turkey in its struggle 
against Catherine and Joseph II. In 1807 
Duckworth's disastrous expedition to Con- 
stantinople was designed to punish the alliance 
of Turkey and Napoleon. After the close' of 
the Napoleonic war, England's policy has con- 
stantly tended to support Turkey as a neces- 
sary bulwark against Russia, but the diffi- 
culties created by Turkish misgovemment, 
and the impossibility of cordially supporting 
so offoto a system, have largely modified the 
general idea in practice, and Turkey, alfhough 
helped, has never been retflly treated as an 
independent power. The Greek insurrection 
nowhere excited more sympathy than in 
England ; yet England, after Navarino, draw 
bacK, and, while giving Greece her liberty, 
limited her power, and narrowed her frontiers. 
Similarly in 1832 it hesitated to help Sullan 
Mahmoud against Mehemet Ali, and then, 
after Russia had sent a force against the 
rebellious Egyptian, joined with Uiat power 
and France m restraining his advances. In 
1839 English support of IJprkey, again at- 
tacked by Mehemet and Ibrahim, was more 
thorough and decisive. In 1840 England, 
Russia, Austria, and Fiussia joined with 
Turkey in a treaty defining the terms of 
their mterventioa An English fleet under 
Stopford and Napier bombaraed Bey rout and 
Acre, and drove Ibrahim out of Syria, In 
1864 the English joined with France in the 
Crimean War (q.v.) for the defence of Turkey ; 
but the success o^ the allies could only po^ 
pone the decay of their proUgh. In 186fi 
England recognised the practical independ- 
ence of Roumania ; yet in 186(1 i^assisM in 
maintaining o^er in Syria [Lebanon Qves-^ 
tion], and in 1867 in subduing Crete. Ii| 
1876-77 the outbreak of inauzrectiona In 
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tlM BoUtaq* and the situation created by the 
Russo-Torkish War Inrought forward the ques-' 
tion of the relation of England to the decaying 
State. Ultimately the l^ty of Berlin (q.v.) 
maintained Eiirojpean pem, while recognising 
chat the gradual reconstitution of the Turkish 
peninsula into autonomous Christian States 
is the only solution of the question. From that 
time the alliance of England and Turkey may 
be regarded as practioally ended. ' [Egypt.] 
Creasy. Ottoman Turkt; Yon Hoemmer, Qo* 
oehiehte der Omwnen. [T. F. T,] 

Turk’s liOaads and Caicos (or 

Keys), which form part of the Bahamas, were 
separated from the government of those islands 
in 1848. They were in that year formed into 
a presidency under the government of Jamaica, 
and affairs were administered by a president 
appointed by the crown, assisted by a council 
composed of eight members, four of whom 
wore elected, and four nominated by the 
crown. In 1873 the Turk’s Islands were 
annexed to Jamaica, and the government W8ui 
locally vested in a commissioner, assisted by 
a legislative board 

Tutbnry. in Staffordshire, twenty miles 
from Stafford, was granted by WiUiam the 
Conqueror to Henry de Ferrars, who built 
the castle. In 1322 it was garrisoned against 
Edward II. by Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
but surrendered. In 1360 John of Gaunt re- 
built the castle for his wife’s residence. In 
1668-9 Mary, Queen of Scots, was imprisoned 
there, under the charge of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, but after a few months was removed to 
Wingfield. In 1585 she was again brought 
back to Tutbury, in charge of Sir Amyas 
Paulet, and remained there until her removal 
to Chartloy. Tutbnry was frequently visited 
by James I. and Charles I., for the latter of 
whom it was garrisoned by Lord Lough- 
borough in the Civil War, It was taken and 
dismantled by the Parliamentary troops under 
Brereton (1646). 

TWenge, Sir Robert, a knight of York- 
shire, organised a secret society in the year 
1231, the object of which was to prevent the 
intrusion of foreigners into Engli^ benefices. 
Under his leadership masked men went about 
the country seizing the foreign ecclesiastics, 
pillaging their barns, and giving the corn to 
the poor. These doings were ojponly connived 
at by many of the leading men in the kingdom, 
and when Twenge went to Rome he took 
with him letters from the chief men in the 
realm remonstrating against the papal aggres- 
sion. The pope was obliged to yield, and 
promised never again to interfere with the 
rights of patrons, but the promise was not 
kept long, as soon afterwards we find Grosse- 
teste and others complaining of the number 
of Italians holding benefices in England. 

Tyl6r,WAT,RBiiBLU0N0F(1381). Thisout- 
brealc, the only spontaneous popular rising on a 
HisT.-ae* 


grand scale that our history presents, was as 
brief as it was fierce and general ; all its in- 
cidents lie within three weeks of June, 1381. 
The Tylers’ Rebellion would name it more ac- 
curately, five at least of its leaders having boon 
of that surname and occupation, though Wat 
of Maidstone alone has attained to historic 
fame. It has several singular and one or two 
inexplicable features ; many and varied causes 
contributed to it ; many and varied interests 
engaged in it ; a seemingly sudden and isolated 
ou%urst kindled into flame a dozen of shires 
with an approach to simultanoousness possible 
only to concert and organisation ; and after 
blazing furiously and in apparently irresist- 
ible might for a week or two, it sank into 
extinction as suddenly as it h^d risen. We 
catch a glimpse of an actual organisation in 
the celeWtcd letter of John Ball to the 
Commons of Kent. The force that produced 
the movement was made up of many simples, 
some of them opposite to one another. The 
exasperation of country artisans and unskilled 
labourers at the Statute of Labourers and 
with the too prosperous Flemings tliat had 
been imported, of city mechanics disabled in 
many directions by the gilds, of rustics at 
the revival of claims on the services that they 
had deemed obsolete, of the small farmers of 
Kent with landlords and lawyers, of disbanded 
soldiers at want of employment, formed a 
social contribution ; discontent stirred by 
the levelling doctrines of Lollard agents in 
some places, clerical rage at alleged wrongs 
in others, formed a religious; the geooral 
sovority of taxation and the particular offen- 
sivencBS of the lately imposed poll-tax, hatred 
of John of Gaunt with some, faith in John 
of Gaunt with others, formed a political. 
These and other feelings condensed themselves 
into a bitter sense of wrong almost universal 
among the population that lived by the work 
of thoir hands. But the taxation and re- 
vival of villenage grievances were the 
strongest. The earliest rushes to arms were 
made nearly on the same day in Kent and 
Essex. Starting from Hartford on June 6, 
the Kentish movement had in a week made 
the circuit of the county, and drawn together 
an enormous host from town and country. 
On June 13 Wat Tyler led this host into 
Ijondon, then entirely defenceless. The in* 
stinct of destruction was powerful in theM 
men, and vented itself on everything con- 
nected with what they most hated. They 
wrecked John of Gaunt’s |>alace of the Savi^ 
and the house of the Hospitallers at Olerken- 
well, destroyed Temple Bar, killed every 
lawyer and Fleming they could find, and 
burnt every legal recordl iuiey could lay their 
hands on. Then they o^pied Tower HilL 
On the same.day the men' of Essex, who had 
first risen at Fobbing, and murdered the Chief 
Justice and jurors, appeared at Mile End, 
while the men of mrtfordshire took up their 
position at Highbury. These wereechiefly 
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nuticS) indignant at ^^resent and prospective 
treatment. Yet theur conduct was com- 
paratively free from violence. They de- 
manded (1) the abolition of villonage, (2) a 
general j^don, (3) liberty to buy and sell 
untolled m all fairi and markets, (4) the 
fixing of the rent of their lands at fourpence 
an acre. Next d^ Richard left the Tower, 
met them at Mile End, listened to the tale of 
their grievances, promised them aU they 
asked, and ^rsuaded them to go home. 
During his absence the Kentish men burst 
into the Tower, flooded its rooms, insulted 
the king’s mother, dragged out Simon of 
Sudbury, Primate and Chancellor, Sir Robert 
Hales, and Legge, the farmer of the poll-tax, 
and had their heads struck oft on Tower Hill. 
The ensuing night Richard passed at the 
Wardrobe; and next morning ^June .15) he 
encountered the rebels in Smithneld. There, 
while parleying with the king and wrangling 
with Sir Robert Newton, Tyler was suddenly 
smitten down by Walworth, the mayor, and 
slain by the king’s followers. lUcliard's 
coolness and tact disarmed the rebels of the 
fury that rose within them at this deed ; he 
puir himself at their head, led them to 
Islington, and by granting the required 
liberating charter on the spot, induced them 
to march away home. Meantime most of the 
other southern and midland counties were in 
arms, the nobility and clergy retiring into 
their fortified houses and leaving tho open 
country to the mercy of the rebels; and 
murderous deeds were done in many places. 
But the insurgents of Norfolk, Cambridge, 
andHuntix^on met a redoubtable antagonist 
in Henry fencer. Bishop of Norwich, who 
sallied forth, and striking fiercely at their 
roving bands, broke them in piebes one by 
one, captxiring, trying, and sending to the 
gallows their most active loaders, uo&bly tho 
foxmidable John Lytstere, whom men called 
King of the Commons.' Before these, decisive 
measures and the news of the doings in 
London, the insurrection quickly subsided. 
Then the work of vengeance began. The 
(i^il^pharters were revoked"*-indeed, the king had 
Tj^ceeded his prerogative in panting them — 
imd the courts of law* passed the autumn in 
handing over wretehies to the hangman. 
T^ugh tho worsts excesses of the revolt had 
been perpetrated b^ytihe political insurgents, 
these were gratified with a chan^ of ad- 
ministration, while Paarliament reiused the 
really ag^eved weU-hehaved i^stics the 
retoss &ey had ^ sought. But thft blood 
had not been shed in vain ; the landlord class, 
made wiser by tho t^erri w lesson, desisted from 
further prosecutioim^wr claims, and allowed 
free play to the lil^patlwtendency of the age. 

Liugard, ItfliriiM Rogers, Hift. of Prices ; 

PauU, Stubbs, Cbtut 

Hia*. / 1 f ^ [J. R.] 

Xsmdall^ WiJwAiitj. 1484, d* 1836), the 
tsraxifiater of the |^le;|rag a stndent Ix^ at 


Oxford and , Cambridge, and at the latter 
Univenuty probablv came under the influence 
of Erasmus. While tutor in the family of Sir 
John Wahh, in Gloucestershire, he translated 
the Emhiridian of ^nsmus, and for that, and 
his known anti-dencal views, fell under the 
displeasure of the bishop. In 1823 he went to 
London and tried to o otain assistance for his 
projected translation of the Bible. Failing to 
do so, however, he sailed for Hamburg, and 
there printed Im first two gospels. During 
tho rest of his life he kept himself for the most 
part in retirement, in company with his friend 
IVyth, his headquarters being at ^twerp, 
where he was befriended by English mcr- 
chmits. In 1829 tho printing of Lutheran 
books was prohibited by a treaty between 
Henry VIIl. and the Governors of tho 
Netherlands. At length ho was seized, at 
the instigation of Henry, when ho went 
beyond Ibe liberties of Antwerp, and was 
burnt by the order of the Emperor. 
The first part of the quarto edition of his 
translation of the New Testament reached 
England in 1526, the Pentateuch, in which 
ho was assisted by Miles Coverdale, in 1530, 
and four editions of his New Testament were 
printed at Antwerp in 1834. About forty 
editions were afterwards published. 

Foxe, Acts and Monuments ; Fry, Biographical 

, Description of the Editions of the New Testament, 

TjTOOnuelf Richauo Talbot, Eabl of 
(d, 1091), was one of tho most dissolute and 
abandoned of the persons attached to Charles 
II. ’s court. In 1660 ho took tho lead in tho 
infamous plot to defame the character of 
Anno Hyde. In 1677, after being engaged 
in a long course of devious intrigues, he was 
arrested as a Catholic conspirator, and ban- 
ished. In 1686, however, he was restored to 
favour, and created Earl of Tyrconnel, 
and the following year sent to Ireland as 
Commander-in-Chief. He now became tho 
champion of the Irish Catholics, and went 
to England, and tried to persuade James 
to ropeal tho Act of Settlement. He returned 
to Ireland in Feb., 1687, as Lord Deputy. 
The magistracy, tho judicial bench, and the 
corporations were at once filled with Catholics, 
and the troops encouraged in all excesses 
against Protestants. 'V^en the news of 
James’ flight reached Tyrconnel in 1689, he 
raised over 100,000 men, and in February 
Londonderry and Enniskillen alone held out 
against him. At the Boyne he commanded 
the Irish infantry. In 1690 he was for 
abandoning Limerick, and left it to its fste as 
far as he himself was concerned, and went to 
France. In the spring of 1691 he returned 
to Ireland, apd was received with great 
respect, though the Irish had asked for a more 
energetic leader, and though it was known 
that ne hated Sarsfield and Ruth. The 
fall of Athlone was attribute to his fa- 
vouritism of Maxwell, and he had to leave 
the camp and go to limericln After AghriiB 



lie vaB iu better favour, but died in August, 
1691 . 

Froude, Fng. in IrAand; Macaulay, Hist qf 

JBng, ; Story, Oontinuatum. 

TyrsUf Sm Jambs (d, 1602), waB popularly 
aupposed to have murdered the young princes 
Edward V. and Bichard, Duke of York, in the 
Tower. The charge, however, is insufficiently 
supported by proof, and was not brought for- 
ward until after Tyrell’s execution as a con- 
federate of the Earl of Suffolk. 

Tyrrel, or Tirbl, Sir Waltbr, is gene- 
rally credited with having accidentally slain 
William Bnfus in the New Forest. Tirol 
■bimsftlf denied the charge, but the facts that 
his name appears as the murderer in almost 
•all the authorities for this period, and that he 
immediately fled across sea, seem to point to 
him as the actual homicide. 

Tytlsr, Patiuck Fraser (h, 1791, d. 
1849), was the author of many historical 
works, the most valuable of them being his 
Mistitry of Scotian which covers the ^riod 
between the accession of Alexander III. and 
the union of the crowns. 


u 

TTcllt]?6d of Galloway (d. circa 1178), the 
son of Fergus, joined his brother Gilbert in 
Tevolt against william the Lion (1174). A 
few months later he was murdered by his 
nephew Malcolm, at the instigation of Gilbert. 

UdaL JoHK (d. 1692), a Puritan minister, 
was tried for the publication of A Demnstra- 
tiou of Discipline f as *‘a libel on the person 
of the queen, becauw it inveighed against 
the government of the Church established by 
her authority.” TJdal was condemned to death, 
but was spared at the intercession of Sir 
Walter Baleigh. He died in prison after his 
pardon had actually been made out. 

Neal, Hist, of the Puritans; Burnet, Hist, of 

the Reformation. 

TTffytj King of East Anglia, is said to have 
been the son of Wehla, the founder of the 
kingdom. From him the kings of the East 
Angles were considered to derive their descent, 
•and for this reason were called Uffihgas. 

Bede, Hist. Eceles. 

Ulltredi the son of Earl Walthcof, 
defeated the Scotch towards the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, and thus saved 
the City of Durham (1006). For this he was 
rewarded with both the earldom of Deira and 
Bemicia. In 1013 he submitted to King 
Swegen, hut in the course of the same year 
joined Edmund, only, however, to submit 
once more to Canute when that king gained 
the upper hand. Uhtred was, however, now 
murdered at the instigation of his old enemy 
Thurhrand (1016). 

UJfc Bishop of Dorchester, succeeded 
Eadnoth in the year 1049, much to the disgust 


of the Englishmen, who considered him 
utterly unfit for the office, and loathed him as 
a Norman. When Godwin returned in 1062, 
ho fled, sword in hand, from London, and 
crossed over to the Continent, and was de- 
rived of his see. Ho is spoken of as the 
ishop ** who did nought bishop-Uko.” 
w. Earl (d. circa 1025), is gcnemlly 
credited with having been instrumental in 
securing the rise of Godwin, who manied 
his sister Gy tta. His wife was Estrith, Canute' s 
sister, but notwitlistanding this relationship, 
he was put to death by this king somewheix) 
about the year 1025. 

Ulfcytel, ealdorman of the East Anglos, 
led the men of his province against Swegen 
in 1004. The same year ho and his Witan 
made peace with the invaders, but only so as 
to gain time. Before long he fought a drawn 
battle with the strangers. In 1010 he was 
defeated at Ringmere, mainly owing to the 
treachery of Thurcytel. Six years later he 
was slain at the battle of Assandun (1016). 

Ulster, The Kingdom and Province op, 
appears to have been first colonised, at an 
unknown period, by Piets of Celtic origin. 
The great race movements which culmin- 
ated in the formation of the over-kingship 
of Meath by Tuathal [Meath], affected the 
south rather than the north of Ireland ; but 
about 335 a.d. we find some of his descendants 
invading Ulster from Meath with the counte- 
nance of the ard-ri (over-king), and winningfor 
themselves the land of Uriel, lliey were fol- 
lowed, during the reign of Niall “ of the nine 
hostages ” (379—406), by other cadets of the 
reigning family, who became princes of Tyr- 
connol and Tyrone. With the arrival of St, 
Patrick (441), Ulster, which had lagged some- 
what behind the rest of Ireland, received an 
extraordinary impetus, and became a centre 
whence large numbers of missionaries, chief 
of whom w^as St. Columha, issued forth to 
Ilritain and northern Europe. Ulster offered 
a rather more vigorous resistance to the invad- 
ing Fingalls and Dunes than did the rest of ^ 
Ireland, and wo find Murto^fh O’Neill, about 
950, making a triumphant circuit of Ireland. 
During the anarchy which preceded the Anglo- 
Norman invasion, the kings of Ulster w&re 
engaged in a long and arduous struggle with 
their Munster rivals, and Murtogh OTliOugh^ 
lin, of the house of O’Neill, twice succeeded for 
a brief period in making himself over-king of 
Ireland (in 1148 and 1156). Ulster suffered 
little from the first invasion, and though 
Henry granted the province to I^ Courc^^ 
he only succeeded in grasping a strip of land 
near Downpatrick. Johl^~ however, resumed 
the grant, and gave it to a younger member 
of the Do Lacy family, through whose 
daughter and heiress it passed into the De 
Burgh family. After the murder of William, 
the third Eaf 1 of Ulster, in 1333, his heiress 
ZQarried Lionelf Duke of darence, and the 
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earldom tbas passed through females to the 
house of Mortimer, and to Ric^rd, Earl of 
Cambridge, the grandfather of Edward IV., 
with whom it became vested in the crown. 
In the thirteenth century Ulster was prac- 
tically independent. The English posses- 
sions were confined to the outskirts of 
Down, Antrim, and Fermanagh, and a town 
or two in Done^l. The invasion of the Bruces 
in 1316 was followed by the loss of even 
these paltry districts, and the O'Neills did 
what they pleased in Ulster before the acces- 
sion of the Tudors. Under Henry VII. Tur- 
lough O’Donnell and Conn O’Neill were dis- 
posed to be fiiendly to the crown ; the descend- 
ants of the latter chieftain became Earls of 
Tvrconnel, while the former was made Earl 
of Tyrone. When the first attempt to intro- 
duce the reformed doctrines was made, the 
primacy was transferred from Dublin to Ar- 
magh, where the O’Neills could protect it. 
The power of that race, however, was soon to 
be broken. The earldom of Tyrone was con- 
ferred by the government on Conn’s bastard 
son Matthew, to the exclusion of his legiti- 
mate son Shane. The latter was, however, 
chfisen chief by the tribe, and having mur- 
dered his brother, maintained his rights 
against the Lord- Lieutenant Sussex, partly 
by arms and partly by intrigue. For a while 
ho was allowed to administer Ulster as ** cap- 
tain of Tyrone,” and used the opportunity to 
oppress tne O’Donnells and the McDonnells, 
Scottish settlers in Antrim. These tribes 
promptly espoused the side of the new lord 
deputy, Sir Henry Sydney (1686), and Shane, 
out-manuDUvred, was defeated and put to 
death by the McDonnells. The earldom was 
granted to Matthew’s son Hugh in 1687, and 
ho was soon afterwards placed in possession 
of the territoiy. An able man, he formed a 
coalition, which r^od on Spanish aid, of all 
the northern chiefs, together with the pre- 
tender to the honours of Kildare, against the 
English, and from 1596 to 1603 he waged a life 
and death struggle with the crown, which ter- 
minated in his submission on honourable terms. 

' ^The province was, however, utterly ruined, and 
;in the following r^gfihe and his kinsman, the 
Earl of Tyreonne^ from Ireland in fear of 
the designs of th0 s^vemment. Six counties 
were thereupon dsclcu^ to be forfeited to the 
crown, the minor chi^s were driven out on 
one pretence or luiother, and James set to 
work on the plantetion of Ulster (q.v.l, which 
was made with sc^ntific precision, and was in 
consequence a sucj^s. WentwortllVpproBsed 
Ulster hardly letii tluoi the rest of Ireland, 
and he was espe^Uyajevere on the Scottish 
Presbyteriaiis. li^ulbhe outbreak of the 
rebellion of 164|J;' CnioHc Ulster at once 
sprang to arms imdei^JS« brutal Sir Phelim 
O’Neill, who wai; aftirwards superseded by 
Owen Roe O'Ne^, afiramed soldier. The 
latter in 1646 g^ed js considerable victory 
over Munroe', b^. Irish parties began 


rriB 

quarrelling among themselves, and Cromwell’s 
work was easy. After the massacre of Dro- 
gheda, the chief towns of Ulster surrendered 
one after another, and the rebellion in that 
district was rapidly stamped out by Cooto, 
the Protector’s subordinate. By the Crom- 
wellian settlement, the remaining Catholic 
gentry were transplanted into Connaught, 
or shipped to Barbadoes; the P^hyterians 
also of Down and Antrim, who had shown 
Royalistsympathies, were compelled toxnigiate 
to Munster. Of the lands thus vacated Antrim, 
Down, and Armagh were partitioned between 
adventurers and soldiers, and the rest of 
Ulster was colonised by the soldiers, who 
were allowed to remain practically undis- 
turbed after the Restoration, though the 
Presbyterians suffered considerable persecu- 
tion under the last of the Stuarts. Hence it 
can hardly be wondered that after the Revolu- 
tion the Protestants of Ireland should have 
chosen Ulster as the spot on which to mako a 
stand, and that Londonderry and Enniskillen 
should have held out against James. From 
that time forward Ulster remained distinct 
in character from the rest of Ireland. It was 
more prosperous, a valuable linen industry 
having been founded there by Huguenot 
refugees under William III., which a narrow 
mercantile policy was not able wholly to 
destroy, and which revived when in 1779 the 
Volunteers won free trade for Ireland. It was 
also emphatically Protestant, in spite of the 
persecution of the Presbyterians, who fled in 
large numbers across the Atlantic. Lastly it 
was emphatically loyal, though it was fre- 
quently disturbed by turbulent associations 
such as the Whitoboys, Peep-oVday Boys, 
Orangemen, and the like, and though the 
United Irishmen cf 1798, and the Fenians of 
a later date, drew recruits from Belfast and 
Londonderry almost as freely as from Cork or 
from Limerick. Since the Union the condition 
of Ulster has been on the whole peaceful and 
prosjierous ; but the Repeal agitation, and of 
late years the Home Rule movement (in 
which the Ulster Protestants have been on 
the side of England and the English connec- 
tion), have perpetuated the distinction between 
it and the rest of Ireland^ 

Por authorities see articles on Connaught, 
Leinster, and Munster. Among those especially 
concemiog Ulster may be mentioned Petty, 
Hut. of the Dotpji Survey; Prendergast, Crom- 
wellian Settlement and Tory War tf Ulster; 
Shirley, Hist, of Monaghan ; and Beid, Hist, of 
the Preehyterian Cliurch in Ireland. 

[L. C. S.] 

Ulstor, The Plantation of. The troubles 
of the early years of the seventeenth century, the 
flight of Tyrc^nnel and Tyrone, and other re- 
bellions, had resulted in the forfeiture of a very 
largo part of Ulster to the crown. In 1608 
a commission was appointed t£ consider what 
should be done with these large estates, and 
proposed to colonise the whole district with 
^‘retired civil and military servants/’ and 
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with colonists from England and Scotland, 
dir Arthur Chichester would have left the 
Irish in possession of their own territo- 
ries, and only settled the new-comers here 
and there hy agreement with them; but 
the commissioners recommended that largo 
tracts should be completely handed over 
to the colonists, and token away from the 
old inhabitonts. In 1609 the scheme was 
ready. The escheated lands were divided 
into portions consisting of 1,000, 1,500, and 

2.000 acres, and each larg^ proprietor was 
bound to build a castle on his estate, and was 
forbidden to alienate his lands to Irishmen. 
Six counties were to be treated in this way 
—Tyrone, Coleraine, Donegal, Fermanagh, 
Cavan, and Armagh — and the natives wore as 
a rule to be confined to the parts assigned 
to landholders of their own race, though in 
some cases they were allowed to remain on 
the grounds of the new-comers. Chichester, 
who was entrusted with the carrying out of 
these schemes, found himself in face of ter- 
rible difficulties, and could not secure that 
the natives should be treated with fairness 
and consideration. In 1610 he visited Ulster 
for the purpose of removing the Irish, and 
had to leave double garrisons behind him on 
his departure. In 1611 the work progi'essed 
better. The City of London had founded 
the colony of Derry, and everywhere things 
began to look more prosperous. It was oven 
found possible to reduce the number of the 
troops. According to the original scheme, 
the division of the forfeited lands was to be 
as follows: — 150,000 acres were to goto the 
English and Scotch Undertakers — who could 
have no Irish tenants; 45,500 acres to the 
servitors of the crown in Ireland, with per- 
mission to have either Irish or English 
tenants; while 70,000 acres were to be left 
in the hands of the natives. 

S. R. Oardiuer, Hist, of Eng,, 1603—1642, 

Vlgter Massacre, The. The Irish 
rebellion of 1641 began with a sudden attack 
on the English settlers in Ulster, and their 
violent expulsion from their holdings. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Sir John Temple, 

300.000 persons were destroyed between 1641 
and tho cessation df arms in 1643, of whom 

150.000 perished in the first two months. 
Clarendon states that 40,000 or 60,000 of tho 
English Protestants were ‘‘murdered before 
they suspected themselves to be in any danger 
or could provide for their defence.” Other 
contemporary authorities give equally high 
figures. Mr. Lecky affiims that the figure 
of 300,000 exceeds by nearly a third tho 
estimated number of Protestants in the 
whole island, and was computed to be more 
than ten times tho number of Protestants 
that wore living outside walled towns in 
which no massacre took place. Mr. Gardiner, 
while denying that there was any general 
massacre, or that the Englirii were put to the 


sword in a body, considers that about 4,000 
persons were put to death in cold blood, and 
about twice that number perished in conso- 
(]^uence of the privation caused by their expul- 
non. 

S. B. Qardiner, Hitt, of Eng,, vol. x. ; Leoky, 
England in tht EigMemih Ctniury, vol. li. ; 
Prendergast, CrommUian StiUententin Ireland; 
Eighth RopoH of tht Botfal Commission on Histori- 
ooT Manuscripts. Hickson, Ireland in the Ssvsn* 
teenth Century (1684). 

Vmbayla Campaipi, The. A fanatic 
conspiracy broke out m 1863 among tho 
Sittona and other Affghan hill tribes. General 
Neville Chamberlain was unsuccessful against 
them, and was badly wounded in a rattle 
near Umbeyla. Sir Hugh Rose then advanced 
against them, and Gonoial Garnock success- 
fully assaulted Umbeyla and captured Mulka. 
On Christmas Day, 1863, the force retired, 
and the war was at an end. 

Umritflir, The Treaty op ^pril 26, 
1800), was concluded between tho East India 
Company and liunjeet Singh. Its provisions 
were that tho British government should 
have no concern with tho territories and sub- 
jects of tho Rajah north of the Sutlej ; and 
that the Rajah should not commit any en- 
croachments, or suffer any to bo committed, 
on the possessions or rights of tho chiefs 
under British protection south of it. 

XTnderllill, Edward {d, circa 1540), 
known as the “ Hot Gospeller,” was a zealous 
Puritan, and one of the leaders of tho insur- 
gents in the western rebellion of 1549. He 
was imprisoned in Newgate by Queen Mary. 

Undertakers, The, sometimos called 
Adventurers, were English gentlemen, chiefly 
from Devonshire, who undertook to keep pos- 
session of the lands forfeited to the crown in 
Ireland, or of lands which, though nominally 
the property of Englishmen, had been allowed 
to fall into Irish hands. Tho first attempt 
was made by a natural sou of Sir Thomas 
Smith, in Ulster, about the year 1569 ; again 
by the Earl of Essex in 1576 ; but tho 
result in both cases was failure. A similar 
attempt made by Sir Peter Carew and St. 
Lcger in Munster, resulted in the outbreak of 
the great Geraldine rebellion. After its sup- 
pression the attempt was renewed ; but this 
time the government insisted on two condi- 
tions, which were to Ixi observed by the Adven- 
tmors ; of which tho principal were, that 
an English or Scottish famBy was to he 
settled on every 240 acres, and that no 
Irish tenants were to be admitted. But the 
“ Undcitokers,” among whom were Sir W. 
Raleigli and Edmund Spenser, observed 
neither condition. Hox^ce when O’Neiirs 
revolt broke out (1596), &ey had to fly. In 
tho beginning of James L*s reign, however, 
they came back a^n in gieater numbers. 

Undertaken op 1614. vhien, in 1614, 
James I., cii^led by a debt, which now 
amounted to £680,000, had determined to 
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call a fresh Parliament, 8ir Henry Neville 
and certain others offered to undertake that 
the House of Commons then to be elected 
would pant the king the large supplies of 
which he stood so greatly in need. Others 
engaged to secure the return of mem* 
hers whose views were stro^ly in favour 
of the royal prerogatives. The people by 
whose means the votes of the House were to 
be won over to meet tho royal wishes were 
called by the name of Undertakers, but appear 
to have been men of little influence. James’s 
best counsellors—Bacon, for example — were 
from the first distrustful of the scheme, and 
the king himself, in his opening speech, dis- 
owned nis connection with the Undertakers. 
Again, seven years later, he refers to them 
as ** a strange kind of beasts, called Under- 
takers — a name which in my nature I abhor.” 

S. B. Gardiner, Hut, of Eng.^ 16(t3—164S. 

Vnifomni^ The Fiust Act of, was 
passed Jan. 15, Io49, in spite of the opposition 
of some of the bishops. It ordered the use of 
the Book of Cofnnton Prayer by all ministers 
on penalty of forfeiture of stipend, and six 
months* imprisonment, with heavier punish- 
meift for second and third offences. Learned 
persons were, however, permitted to use Latin, 
Greek, or even Hebrew for their own private 
advantage; while university chapels might 
hold all services (except the Communion) in 
the same tongue “ for the further encouraipng 
of learning.” It was Act that led m a 
great measure to the rebellion in the West of 
England in this year. 

Uniforinity, The Sbconu Act of (1659), 

prohibited,” says Mr. Hallam, “under 
pain of forfeiting goods and chattels for the 
firat offence, of a year’s imprisonment for 
the second, and of imprisonment during life 
for the third, the use py a minister, whether 
beneficed or not, of a^ but the established 
liturgy ; and imposed M fine of one shilling 
on tul who should absent themselves from 
Church on Simdays and holydays.” It also 
confirmed tho revised J3^k of Common Praym\ 

. if^tablished by Edito^ VI., 1552, and in- 
< Rioted heavy on all who should 

'make a mock oJTti^ew service, interrupt 
the minister, or have any other foim used 
in Church. 


Unifoinaify. Thjs Third Act of, was 
pa^ in 1662. Thil Act, after declaring that 
a universal agroemeht in the matter of public 
worship was conducive to the peace^f the 
nation, bids all ministers in churched within 


the realm of Englsbd spnd Wales, use the 
lioowof CoHm^ r5ad the morning 

and evening prayerfiS^Mi. All parsons, &c., 
holding any b^efi& ''4^^ pubbcl}’’ to read 
and declare their ae^^t » the same hook by 
St. Bartholomew’s Sliy and if they 

refused were to be deprii|^'bf their livings. 
For the future all peopll pri^sented to any 


benefice were to make a similar declaration. 
Every incumbent was to read the serviosa 
publicly at least once a m<mth, under pain of 
a fine of £5. Every dean, university readw, 
parson, or schoolmaster or private tiitOr, waa 
to make declaration as to the unlawfulness 
of bearing arms against the king on any 
pretence whatever, and to deny the binding 
force of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
Schoolmasters and tutors were not to teach 
before obtaining a licence from the bishop or 
archbishop in whose diocese they were. No 
one who had not been episcopally ordained was 
to holds benefice after St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
1662. Heads of colleges and lecturers were 
to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
declare their assent to the Booh of Cmnmon 
Prayer, In consequence of this Act more than 
2,000 ndnistors resigned their preferments. 

Union. [Poor Laws.] 

Union of England and Ireland 

(1800). After the suppression of the Rebellion 
of 1798, the Union had come to be recognised, 
not only in England, but also bv many of the 
Irish, as a necessary measure, if only in order 
to save Ireland from itself. But the interests of 
the country did not outweigh the interests of 
individuals, and these latter wore determined 
not to allowthoirown interests to be overlooked 
in the general well-being of the country. It 
at once became clear that tho opposition of 
intorosted individuals would be fatal to the 
scheme, unloss they were bought off. The 
English government accordingly set about 
the gigantic scheme of purchasing the Irish 
boroughs. Seats were paid for at the rate of 
£750 each, nor did the total sum paid as 
compensation for consent to the scheme 
amount to less than one million and a quarter. 
“ Peers wore further compensated for the 
loss of their privilege in the national council 
by profuse promises of English peerages, or 
promotion in the peerage of Ireland, Com- 
moners were conciliated by new honours, and 
by the largesses of the British government. 
Places were given or promised; pensions 
multiplied ; secret service money exhausted.” 
At length, by this wholesale system of political 
jobbing, the consent of tjie Irish Parliament 
was obtained, in spite of a few patriots, who 
still prot(?sted against “the sale of the liberties 
and free constitution of Ireland.” The 
settlement of the terms of the Union did not 
occupy a long time. “Ireland was to be 
represented in Parliament by four spiritual 
lords sitting in rotation of sessions, by 
twenty-eight temporal peers elected for life 
by the Irish peerage, and by a hundred 
members of the House of Commons.” The 
pledge to redrelB Catholic grievances, which 
had silenced the opposition of that portion 
of the commimity, had to wait thirty years 
for fulfilment, owing chiefly to the 
scrimles of George III. But the restrictions 
on Irish commerce were remove^ and her 
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1aw 8 wm ttdiiiiiiisfceMd 'with inore justice and 
itnpaartiality. 

Mtif, Coittt, Bift.; Stenhope, L^e of Pitt; 

Frouoe, Bnyliih in IrHand* 

Vaioa of SngUuid and SootUad. 

For a century after the union of the crowns 
the two countries continued Entirely ae- 
rate kingdoms, with separate Parliaments. 
Jaoies I. and Bacon^s attempt at legislative 
unity [UmTBD Kingdom] proved unsuccessful 
Under Cromwell the two nations had been 
for a time united under one legislature, but 
that iinioin was severed at the Restoration, 
and Scotland replaced on the same indepen- 
dent footing as before. But after the Revo- 
lution it was seen that this state of things 
could not continue, and that as the two 
countries were now one in interest and in 
meoh, they must also becomo one in law. 
Ae wisdom of WiUiam showed him tho 
necessity of a complete amalgamation of 
his two kingdoms, but his death cut short 
his plans .for carrying it out. Religious 
and commercial jealousies were still fur- 
ther impediments. The relinous difficulty 
was an internal obstacle in Scotland itself. 
Tho hatred between the contending sects of 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism had been 
fostered by the persecutions of the Resto- 
ration, and now each sect wished to be in tho 
ascendant, and neither could brook the tole- 
ration of tho other. The commercial difficulty 
lay between the two countries, and showed 
that the old feeling of hostility between them 
was not extinguished, and might on slight 
provocation again burst into flame. The 
English grudged tho Scotch tho advantages 
of an equal share of the trade with the 
colonics, and the Scotch refused to bear their 
part of the national debt. The Scotch Act of 
Security of 1703 showed only too plainly 
tho unsatisfactory state of public feeling. 
From this Act the name of tho Princess 
Sophia, the acknowledged heiress of the 
English throne, was omitted, and the proviso 
was made that no sovoreign of England 
should be acknowledged in Scotland without 
giving full security for the preservation of 
the religious and trading liberties of that 
country. Jealoifcy of their country’s inde- 
pendence led the Whigs to make common 
cause with the Jacobites, and in case of tho 
queen’s death there was great danger of both 
uniting in an effort for the restoration of the 
Stuarts. It was clear that a union was the 
only possible means of allaying the appre- 
hension of a civil war. That the union was 
accomplished so successfully was due to the 
management of Somers. The Scotch proposal 
that the union should be federal was set aside, 
and it was resolved that as the two nations 
had virtually become one people, united by 
community of interests, so they should now 
be^me one in point of law, and as they 
already had one and the same severe^, so 


they should have one and the same logiehitiire. 
Commissioners from both kingdoms were 
empowered to draw up the Articles 6f Union, 
which were twenty-flve in number. TTbie 
chief provisions of these articles were that 
on May 1, 1707, England and Scotland 
should be united in one kingdom, bearing the 
name of Groat Britain ; that the succession to 
the crown of Scotland should be in all points 
the same as had been settled for England; 
that the United Kingdom should be repre- 
sented by one Parliament ; that thenceforward 
there should be community of rights and 
privileges between the two kingdoms, except 
whore otherwise agreed upon by the Parlia- 
ment; that all standards of coin, weights, 
and measures in Scotland ^ould be assimi- 
lated to those of England; that the laws of 
trade, customs, and oxcise should be the same 
in both countries; that all other laws of 
Scotland should remain unchanged, but with 
the provision that they might be altered In 
time to come at the discretion of the united 
Parliament. To these articles was added an 
Act of Security for the maintenance of ttie 
Scottish Church and the four universities. 
This Act required each sovereign on his or 
her accession to take an oath to protect the 
l^resbyterian Church as the established Chur^ 
of Scotland. The whole iudicial machinery 
for the administration of the Scottish law 
system remained untouched, but henceforward 
there would be a possibility of appeal from 
the decisions of the Court of Sessions to the 
House of Ijords. In the Parliament of Great 
Britain Scotland was to be represented by 
forty-five members sent up by the Commons, 
and sixteen peers elected oy their fellows as 
representatives of the peerage of Scotland. 
The Articles of Union received the royal as- 
sent, and the first Parliament of Great Britain 
met Oct 23, 1707- 

Burton, HisC. of Scotland, and Qaun Anno, 

United Free Ohuroli of Scotland, 

[Free Church of Scotland.] ^ 

Vnion of South Aftioa, [Soct# 

Africa, Union op.] 

United Irishmen. The. The plan on 
which this society was afterwards constituted 
was sketched by Russel and Wolfe Tone. Its 
object was to bo the establishment of the 
** rights of man,” and correspondence with 
the Jacobin Club in Paris, and the English 
Revolution Society. Reform and OatnoUc 
Emancipation were to bo among its imme- 
diate objects. (Jn July 14, 1790, it was 
organised, but its first actual meeting took 
place at the Eag^ in Dublin on Nov. 9. 
Hamilton Bowah Wolfe Tone were the 
leaders ; Napp^ Tandy Was secretary. After 
tho French V victories in 1792, they began 
openly to^iialk of rebellion, and raised a 
national g^ifd. The meeting of the Catholic 
CommittM was thought to be the signal of 
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war, but Fitss-Gibbon dedaring the national 

r rd illegal, only three men assembled 
defiance of his proclamation. Jn the 
north the society made much show in green 
uniforms, but were disarmed in 1703. An 
attempt at a rmesentative assembly was 
foiled hy tho donvention Bill. In 1794 
they again began secretly to prepare for 
revolt. Their organisation, now secret, con- 
sisted of county committees, baronial com- 
mittees, and elementary bodies, with an 
executive directory of five members at their 
head. The heads of these bodies were changed 
fortnightly, and they only dealt with and 
loiew of their immediate superiors. They had 
about a million m^bers, W the very per- 
fection of their organisation was its great 
fault, as the seizure of a few leaders would 
paralyse the whole body. One of their chief 
schemes was to debauch tho fidelity of the 
Dublin garrison, and though they were un- 
successfm in this, the militia were almost 
entirely theirs. In 1796 Hoche, whom Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald and O’Connor went 
to see, promised them French help, and 
they boasted at that time that they could 
muster 200,000 men. The seizure of Keogh 
in Dublin, and of others in Belfast, however, 
paralysed them, and when the French were 
at Bantry the country remained quiet. In 
1797 they had reorganised themselves, but 
General Lake, by disarming Ulster, again 
disabled them. This last step was taken 
in consequence of tho report of a secret com- 
mittee 01 the House of Commons ; and at tho 
same time a free pardon was promised to all 
the United Irishmen who surrendered before 
Juno 24. The Dublin men refused to rise 
at once, and in consequence tho men of Ulster 
submitted. In 1798 the Catholics, with the 
concurrence of the Dublin committee, pre- 
pared to rise, but again the arrest of their 
leaders disconcerted their plans. 

Fronde, Eng, in Irelimd; Life of Qratfan; 
Hassey, Htid. of Eng, 

United Kiiugdom* The adoption by 
'^^omes I. of the title “ Ki^g of Groat Britain ” 
instead of **of England and Scotland,” was 
jpart of his wider plan of bringing about com- 
pete union between fhoctwo kingdoms. As 
emrly as April, 1604, the: English Parliament 
was asked to consent to . the change of style. 
But fears were expressed lest the laws and 
liberties of England giight not hold good in 
the new realm of Briteon, and the Commons 
urged that some agrement as to the terns of 
the union i^ould pre^e tho assumption of 
the title. James yi<dded to the adviw of 
Cecil, and deferred tl^e change. Bacon, in 


Cdmideratitms 

laid before the kingpb^ 
gested that it would^ m 
proclamation : the ^o M 
ci honour and love tdthe 1 
the doubt lest the altinratid 


Unionf which he 
le autumn, Bug- 
ger to proc^ by 
ieidties are point 
names, and 
induce and 


involve an alteration m th^ law6 and policies 


of the kingdom. Both whidi, If vour maiesty 
fdtall assume the style by proclamation and 
not by Parliament, are satifllled ; for then the 
usual names must needs remain in writs and 
records, the forms whereof cannot be altered 
but by Act of Parliament, and so the point of 
honour satisfied. And, again, your proclama- 
tion altereth no law, and so the scruple of a 
tacit or i!mplied alteration of laws fikewise 
satisfied.” Accordingly on Oct. 20 James 
issued a proclamation : As an iihperial 
monarchy of these two great kingdoms doth 
comprehend the whole island, so it shall keep 
in all ensuing ages the united denomination 
of the invincible monarchy of Great Britain, 
and, therefore, by the force of our royal pre- 
rogative we assume to ourselves the style 
and title of Elixig of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland . . . to be used in adl procla- 
mations, missives, treaties, leagues, dedica^ 
tions, &c. ; ” and the inscription ** J. D. G. 
Mag. Brit. F. et H. R.” was placed on t^ 
coinage. James was, however, baulked in his 
attempt to bring alwut union, and the title 
onl^ received Parliamentary sanction at tho 
union with Scotland in 1707. By the Act of 
Union (with Ireland), 39 & 40 Geo. III., c. 67 
(July, 1800), the kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland were constituted the United 
Kingdom of Great Biitain and Ireland, which 
has been the official designation since. 

For the measures of James, see Gardiner's 
Hist, of Eng, f i. 177; Speddiog, Lettem and Life 
of Bacon, iii. 265. [W j ^ j 

Vnitad State*, Relations with. 

t American War ; Geneva Convention ; 
Ireoon ; San Juan ; Trent Case ; Wash- 
ington, Treaty of.] 

. TJmversities. The word universitas is 
in Roman JjRw the synonym of collegium. In 
the Middle Ages it was originally of any 
body of men when spoken of in their collec- 
tive capacity; but it gradually became ap- 
propriated to those guilds or corporations 
either of masters or of scholars, the earliest 
of which originated in that great revival of 
intellectual activity throughout Europe 
which began at the end of the eleventh or 
the bemnning of the twelfth century. Tho 
idea of a university may be said to have 
originated at Bologna, where a university of 
students was formed in the course of the 
twelfth century. The schools of Paris date 
their pre-eminent position from the teaching of 
Ahelw in the first half of the twelfth century ; 
but there is no trace of the formation of ax> 
organised society or university of masters till 
towards the close of the twelfth century. 

Oxford was the earliest of the universities 
organised after the model of Paris, though 
in the division of the faculty of arts into 
AuetraUi (South-countrymen) and Borealee 
(Korth-countr 3 rmen) , eacn under its^* Proctor ” 
(who at the daughter -university of Cam- 
bridge long retain^ the name of “Rector”), 
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there Beeme a trace ol an earlier orp^amsation 
on the model of the two universities, each 
with its own rector, of TTitramontani and 
dtramontani at Boloffo^ The legend which 
attributes the founoation ef the University 
of Oxford, and even of University Colley, to 
Alfted the Great, is supported only by docu- 
ments now known to be forged or inter- 
polated. There is no trace of any schools of 
the smallest reputation at Oxford till about 
the year 1232, when the Paris doctor of 
theology, Robert Pulleyn, is said to have 
taught there. In about 1250 the Italian 
jurist Vacarius introduced the study of Roman 
Law. At the begim^g of* the following 
century we find the university fully organised 
on the model of Paris, with some important 
differences. At Paris the masters had to 
obtain their licence to teach, or degree, from 
the Chancellor of the Cathedral or of St. Gene- 
vieve. At Oxford the chancellor was chosen 
by the masters, but derired his authority 
from the bishop of the distant see of Lincoln. 
He, in fact, united the functions of the 
chancellor and the rector at Paris, and 
eventually became more powerful than 
either. He was from the first an ecclesiastical 
judge in cases affecting scholars. After the 
^preat “ Town ** and “ Gown ” battle of 1209, 
m which three scholars were hanged by the 
townsmen, the university gained its first royal 
charter of privileffe, and its chancellor ob- 
tained a civil and criminal, as well as an 
ecclesiastical, jurisdiction. Each of those san- 
guinary street-fights, with bow and arrow, or 
sword and dagger, between clerks and towns- 
folk, which make up the history of mediaeval 
Oxford, ended in the humiliation of the town 
'and some accession to the privileges of the 
university. The chancellor eventually ac- 
quired (subject to an appeal to the university) 
cognisance of all cases in which a scholar was 
one party, except in cases of homicide or 
maim. 

The students (who usually began their arts 
course at thirteen or fifteen) at first lived 
sometimes in lodgings with townsmen, but 
usually in “halls” or “inns,” which were 
boarding-houses kept by a master. In 1249, 
William of Durl^m loft a legacy to provide 
pensions for four Masters of Aits studying 
theology, a foundation which developed into 
“ University College.” Some time betweeil 
1263 and 1268, BaUiol College was founded 
for poor students in arts, by John Balliol 
and Dervorgilla, his wife. It was, however, 
the far larger foundation, in 1264, of Walter 
de Merton, Bishop of Rochester, which really 
originated the English college system. The 
foundation of Exeter follow^ in 1314, Oriel 
(by Edward II.) in 1326, Queen^s (named after 
Queen Philippa by Robert Eglesfield her 
chaplain) in 1340. William of Wykeham’s 
s^endid foundation (1386), still Imown as 
^ew College, introduces a new era in college- 
building. After the foundation of Lincoln 
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in 1427 came All Souls* (1437), and Mag- 
dalen in 1458, founded, the former by 
Archbishop Chichele, the latter by William of 
Waynflete, both Wykehamists, and imitatora 
ofWykeham. Brasenoso was founded in 1509, 
Corpus Christ! — designed to foster the “ New 
Learning” — ^by Bishop Fox, in 1516. Christ 
Church was begun under the name of 
Cardinal College by Wolsey, and completed 
by Henry Vin. in 1546. Trinity (1554), 
which occupies the site of an earlier colle^ 
for Durham monks, and St. John’s (1555) 
are the offspring of the Marian reaction: 
Jesus (1571), Wadham (1609), and Pembroke 
(1624) of the Reformation. Worcester, on 
the site of the hall once occupied by 
Gloucester monks, datos from 1714. Koble, 
founded in 1870, is tho monument of the 
“ Oxford movement.” The ancient Magdalen 
Hall was endowed and incorporated as Hert- 
ford College in 1874. 

The colleges had originally been intended 
only as a means of support for poor scholars; 
but their superior discipline led to the practice 
of sending wealthier beys as “ commoners,” 
or paying boarders, to them. The R^ 
formation for a time nearly emptied the uni- 
versity ; most of the halls disappeared, and 
the code of statutes imposed upon the 
university during the chancellor^p of Laud, 
completed its transformation into an aggre- 
mto of colleges, by giving the “ Hebdomadal 
Council ” of heads of houses the sole initiative 
in university legislation. 

From tho time of the Restoration learning 
declined, and in the eighteenth century Oxford 
gradually sank into a state of intellectual 
torpor. The first sign of reviving life is the 
distinction between what were afterwards 
called ” Pass ’* and “ Honour *’ examinations in 
1802, followed by foundation of “Honour 
Schools,” in classics and ^ mathematics in 
1807. And the “ Oxford movement ” gave a 
great impulse to tho intellectual, as well as 
tho ecclesiastwial, activity of tho university., 
The era of University Reform begins with th#^^‘ 
appointment of a Royal Cqmmission of 
Inquiry in 1850. The Act of 1854 abolished 
the subscription to the Articles hitherto re- 
quired at matriculation and on admission to 
the B.A. degree, and appointed an executive 
commission which abolished the local restric- 
tions of scholarships and fellowships. The 
abolition of tests for the higher degrees was 
deliiyed till 1871. The commission of 1877 
founded or augmented professorships at the 
expense of tho colleges, limited the tenure ol 
“ idle ”, fellowships, and almost completely 
removed clerical restrictions. Women were 
admitted to honours OjtiMXiiiiations in 1884. 

The stories which attribute the foundation 
of 0AiiBiiiDOK,.tp Gantaber, a mythical !8panish 
prince, or Sigebert^ King of the East 
Angles in llo seventh century, are among 
tho stupidm of historical fabrications. The ^ 
first authmitio notice of Cambridge as a seat of 
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learning is in 1209, when some of the etudents 
who left Oxford, in oonBequenoe of the dis- 
tnihances of that year, estaoliihed thomselves 
at Cambridge. In 1229 came an immigration 
of atudents who had left Paris on account of 
the great quarrel of that uniTersity with the 
Friars. To this year belongs the first legal 
recognition of the university and its chan- 
cellor. It now appears to be organised after 
the model of Oxford, and its history is marked 
by the same struggle for independence against 
the bishop, and the same sanguinary street- 
fights between “ Town ” and “ Gown,” or 
*^l^orth ” and South,” and the chancellor 
gradually acquired nearly the same jurisdic- 
tion, though exemption of the University from 
the jurisdiction of the bishop and of the metro- 
politan was not fully established till 1434i 
The statutes by which the university has been 
nominally gererned down to the nineteenth 
century were imposed upon it by royal 
authority in 1570, chiefly through ^e influ- 
ence of Whitgift, then Master of Trinity. 
They virtually destroyed the democratic gov- 
ernment of the mastM by the powers which 
th^ conferred upon the heads of colleges. 

mediaeval times Cambridge had never 
enjoyed the Euiop^ celebrity of Oxford; 
but the English Reformation was a Cam- 
bridge movement. From that time, but 
still more oonspicuonsly alter the Kestora- 
tion, to the nineteenth century, the supe- 
riority in intellectual activity was, as 
Macaulay boasts, “on the side of the less 
ancient and lees splendid university.” It 
was, in the main, the impulse given to 
nuithematical study by Sir Isaac Newton, 
long resident in the university as Fellow 
of Trinity and Professor of Mathematics, 
which saved Cambridge from the stag- 
nation of eighteenth-ceptury Oxford. The 
lists of the MathexnaticaP‘ Tripos ” date from 
1747. The Classical Tripos was founded in 
1824, Women were first regularly admitted 
^ to Tripos exammations in 1881. 
t The first college at Cambridge, Peterhouee, 
was founded by Hugh Balsham, Bishop 
of Ely, in the year 1284, upon the model of 
l^*rton College, Oxford/ the rule of Merton 
being constantly appsalm io in the statutes. 
Michaelhoose (now sxthlbt) was founded in 
1S24, Clare in 132^ tibe King’s Hall by 
Edwa^ III. in 1327. Pembroke in 1347, 
GonviUe ^ealled Gonfule and Caius since its 
refoundation by Dr. Chius in 1558) in 1348, 
Trinity Hall in 1350^ CoSpus Christi by the 
Cambridge guilds of ' Corpus Christi spd of 
St. Mary in 1352. ;^ing^8 was founded in 
1441 by Henry VL,|^t^ the revenues of 
the suppressed aUw fiiories.” Queens’ 
owes its origin (144« tofiiis consmrt, Mar- 
garet of Anjon bew twfounded in 1465 
by Elizabe^ Widv^ts, cannsoft... of Edward . 
IV. St. Catherine’s ; was in 1473; 

Jesus in 1496 $ C2ii^*8 |;<ittCi^intm an 
earlier college for r.traii^g s&oolmasters 


called God’s House) in 1605 ; St^ John’s, on 
the site of Che suppressed Hoq;»ital of St- 
John, in 1511 ; Magdaloue in 1619. Trinity 
College (from its foundation the leading 
college in the University) was erected by 
Henry Till., in 1546, on the site of the 
suppressed Miohaelhouse and King’s Hall. 
Emmanuel was founded by a Puritan in 
1584 ; Sidney Sussex dates from 1598, Down- 
ing from 1800. The legislation of I860, 
1856, 1871, and 1877, in regard to Cambridge, 
has been similar to that rating to Oxford. 

The first Scottish university was founded 
at St. Anobsws, in 1411, % Archbishop 
Henry Wardlaw. It owed its existence 
in a measure tp the schism in the papacy, in 
which Scotland adhered to the French Popeo 
of Avignon, and England to the Roman line. 
Although exempted from the obligation of 
acknowledging Clement VII., the schism 
added to the unpopularity and consequent 
ill-treatm^t to which Scottish students had 
alw^s been more or less exposed at Oxford. 
At St. Andrews the bishop and his succes- 
sors were appointed chancellors. The head 
of the university, however, was (as in all 
the Continental univeptities), the Lord 
Hector, who was and still is .elected by the 
students. St. Salvator’s College was founded 
by Bishop Kennedy, in 1456, that of St. 
Leonard by the boy -Archbishop Stewart 
and Prior Hepburn, in 1612. These two 
colleges are now amalgamated. The founda- 
tion of St. Mary’s or “ New College, ’ ’ was begun 
by Archbishop James Beaton in 1537, and 
completed by nis two immediate successors. 

The University of Glasgow was founded 
in 1460 by Bishop Tumbiill. The bishops 
were constituted chancellors. As at Paris the 
university was divided into four “ nations,” 
whose “ Proctors ” elected the Rector. In the 
sixteenth century the university fell into 
complete decay. Its revival dates from the 
appointment of the accomplished humanist, 
Andrew Melville, to the prinoipalship of the 
** College of Glasgow,” within the university, 
endow^ out of Church estates placed at 
tho disposal of the Town Council by Queen 
Mary. Henceforth the university and col- 
lege became practically identical. The prin- 
cipalship of Melville marks the close of the 
mediseval or Aristotelian period in Scottish 
education. By him the study of Greek and tho 
Logic of Ramns were first introduced into tho 
universities. Classical scholarship, and espe- 
cially Greek, have, however, never flourished 
in the Scottish universities. The prominence 
still accorded to Moral Philosophy and Logic 
in their curriculum, remains a witness to 
their medimval origin. 

The University^f Abbbdsek was lounded in 
1494 by Bishop Elphinston. The foundation of 
Aberdeen was designed to be a means of civi- 
lising the Highlands and oducating its clergy. 
A small college, subsequently called King'a 
Oollege, was provided for by the fouxider 
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Marischal Ck)llege was founded in 1693. Its 
assumed power of conferring degrees was 
reco^isea by Parliament in 1621. 

'Wnat is now the University of Edinbukoh 
^s mwn out of the College of Edinburgh, 
founded in 1682 by the Town Council on tiie 
model of Calvin’s Academy” at Geneva. 
The power of conferring degrees seems to 
have been from the first assumed by the 
college (unless it was^ conferred by some lost 
charter), and was recognised by Act of the 
Scottish Parliament in 1621. The College 
eventually came to be called a “ University.” 
It remained under the government of the 
Town Council till the nineteenth century, 
but is now organised like the other Scottish 
universities, the admimstration resting chiefly 
with the professors. 

The idea of founding a universi^ at 
Durham dates from the days of Oliver Crom- 
well, who actually established a college there. 
The present universi^ was founded the 
Bean and Chapter of Durham in 1831, incor- 
orated by royal charter, and liberally en- 
owed with a portion of the capitular estates. 
There are two colleges at Durham, University 
College and Hatfield Hpkll ; and Uxe Colleges 
of Medicine and Physical Science at New* 
oastle-on-Tyne are zuHy incorporated with 
the university. 

The University of Lohdon was founded by 
Royal Charters and Act of Parliament in 1826. 
In 1898 provision was made for the reconstitu- 
tion of this University as a teaching body. 

ViCTOBiA University, consisting of Owens 
College, Manchester, and other colleges in 
the North of England, received a royal 
charter in 1880. 

Other English Universities are Birming- 
ham (1900), Liverpool (1903), Leeds (1904), 
Sheffield (1905), and Bristol (1909). 

The University of Wales, comprising the 
University College of Wales (AMrystwith), 
of North Wales (Bangor), and of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire (Cardiff), received 
a charter in 1893. 

The Irish Universities Act, 1908, provided 
for the foundation of two new universities in 
Ireland, having their seats at Dublin and 
Belfast, and for dissolution of the Royal 
University. 

The University Extension movement began 
with Cambridge in 1872, and has been pro- 
moted by other universities throughout tho 
English-speaking world. 

Huber, English Uninenitieg; lugmm, Memo- 
rials of Oa^ordj Anstey, Mwiimenta Academica ; 
Statutes of the Colleges of Oxford^ 1884 ; Jtepoi’is 
of the Roual Commissions of 1860 and 1877; 
BosNdall, Universities; J. B. MalUnger, Hit iorff 
of Cambridge; Documents relating to the History 
of Cambridge; Dean Peacock. Observations on the 
Statutes of Cambridge, dc. ; Lyons, Hist, of St. 
Androios^; Sir A. Grant, Story of the University of 
Edinburgh. 

UiiiTarsity Billf The Irish. The 
essence of this measuoe as introduced by Mx* 


Glads^e in 1873 was, that , the exclusive 
connection between Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the University of paolin, was to cease, 
and that that oolle^, as well as Sir Robert 
Peel’s Queen’s Colleges, excepting that at 
Galway — which was to be dissolved — and 
also several Roman Catholic seminaries, were 
to be placed in the same position regarding 
the university as an Oxford or Cambridge 
college. Theology, moral philosophy, and 
modem history wore excluded from the 
regular University course, and there were 
certain limitations on professorial freedom of 
speech. The bill was soon opposed on all 
sides, and the second reading was lost by 287 
to 284. 

nghaat, The Battle of, was fought 
on July 27, 1778, between the English and 
French fleets. The former, under the com- 
mand of Eeppel, consisted of thirty vessels ; 
the latter of thirty-two. After a fight which 
lasted three hours, each fleet returned to its 
own harbour, without having captured or de- 
stroyed one of its oppononrs wipe. There 
was a general outcry against so dishonour- 
able an engagement, and Koppel (Q*v.) at- 
tempted to throw the blame of his iu-suocess 
upon his subordinate, Palliser, who recrimi- 
nated upon bis chief. A court-martial was 
hold, which, however, resulted in the aocmittal 
of KoppeL As Keppol represented tho Whig 
Opposition and Fatliser tne court party, the 
dispute received a political signifloance. 

TTsshari Jambs, Archbishop bf Armagh 
{b. 1681, d. 1666), was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and was ordained in 1601. 
In 1615 he was employed in drawing up 
articles for tho Irish Church ; and flve years 
later was appointed Bishop of Meath, from 
which post he was promoted in 1624 to be 
Archbishop of Armagh. When the Irish 
Rebellion broke out he escaped to England, 
and received tho bishoprio of Carlisle. His 
chief historical work is entitled Hritannicarmi 
Ecclesianm Antiquitates. 

TJaury. [Interest.] 

Utrecht, The Peace of, was signed 
March 31, 1713. Several times during the 
War of the Spanish Succession negotiations 
had been set on foot between England and 
France. In 1706, after the battle of Ramil- 
lies, Louis suggested a new partition treaty, 
« by which he would consent to acknowledge 
Quoen Anne in England, to give the Dutch 
the barrier they demanded, to grant great 
commercial advantages to the maritime 
powers, and to surrender Spain and the 
Indies to the Archduke Charles, if onl^ he 
could preserve for biis grandson, Phihp, a 
kingdom in Italy consisting of Milan, Naples, 
and Sicil}'.” . But the Emperor saw that the 
Dutch b^er would be taken from the 
Spanish d^inions in the Netherlands, and 
therefore his son ; and Marlborough was 
anxious to continue the war for his own sake. 
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The Dutch were therefore induced to reject the 
demande. In 1709, after the battle of Ouden- 
arde, the French ki^ a^in tried to treat. The 
allietf now demanded &e resignation of the 
whole of the Spanish succession, together with 
the restoration of Newfoundland to England. 
Louis represented that his grandson would 
refuse to be altogether crownless. Thereupon 
the allies demanded that if Philip would not 
resim Spain within two months, Louis was 
to pledge himself to join the allies in expelling 
him thence. Next year the negotiations of the 
rerious year were resumed at Gertruyden- 
urg. In the interval the French had foi^ht 
and lost the battle of Malplaquet. The 
demands of the previous' year were renewed, 
but at length the English and Dutch waived 
the point of the assistance of Louis in 
ejecting his grandson. But the opposition of 
Savoy and Austria rendered general negotia- 
tions impossible. In Jan., 1711, for the first 
time, proposals were made from the side of the 
allies. In Jan., 1712, the conmss of Utrecht 
opened. By April, 1713, all the treaties were 
signed except that between France and the 
Empire and Emperor. In the course of 1714 
thev^«l 80 were condudod at Kastadt and 
Baaen. The terms of the principal treaties 
were: (1) Between England and France. 
The Protestant succession, through the house 
of Hanover, was secured ; the Pretender was 
to be compelled to quit France ; a permanent 
severance of the crowns of France and Spain 
was solemnly promised; Newfoundland, 
Acadia, and the Hudson’s Bay Territory were 
ceded to England. (2) The Dutch secured a 
strong fortress barrier ; the Spanish Nether- 
lands were handed over to them, and Lille was 
given back to France. (3) The Duke of Savoy 
secured Sicily and the tiuo of king. • (4) The 
treaty between Spain and England, signed in 
July, granted to England the possession of 
Gibraltar and Minorca [Barrieu Treaty] ; 
by the Assiento, a contiact signed at Madrid, 
rA'^^he grant of slave trade was withdrawn from 
^France and given to England. 

Dumont, Reeueil de Tr§itis ; Leckj, Hitt, of 
the Eighteenth Century, 

tTxbridgfey Thb- Taiaty or (Jan. and 
Feb., 1645), is the nime riven to the futile 
attempts at an undemtaacung made between 
the commissioners of the king and the Par- 
liament at the beginning of 164d. But it 
was soon evident thlKt the demands of the 
Parliamentarian party were too exorbitant to 
bo granted, for they ^manded not onl|P» the 
abolition of episcopacy, but also the estab- 
liriiment of the Diredjmg vd rirtead of the Book 
of Common Prtyer. f requirements 
they added the comjpanqPif the army and 
navy, and the renewd of Ij^ilij^ in Ireland. 
The king was by no niBanB|^pci£ed to go such 
lengths, and after sow tb|^ wei^ had been 
wasted, it was once i^ore been mht the hnal 
appeal would have to be nilde to the bw<^ 


▼aooniagi, Thb, were an ancient British 
tribe who possessed the county forming the 
modem sl^s of Banff, Elgin, and Naim, 
with the east part of Inverness and Braemar 
in Aberdeenshire. They are mentioned by 
Ptolemy as lying between the Dumnonii and 
the Moray Firth, and, according to Professor 
Bh^s, extended ** from the Ness to the ^per 
course of the Dee, and from the Moray l^h 
into the heart of Perthshire.’’ 

Bh^s, Cdtio Britain. 

Vagabonds, ^b Act* against (1704), 
empowered all justices of the peace to arrest^ 
such able-bodied men as should be found, 
wandering about without any lawful calling 
or visible means of subsistence, and hand 
them over as recruits to her Majesty’s officers. 
It was strongly approved of by Marlborough, 
who hoped thereby to recruit his army, W 
was bitterly opposed by Nottingham. It was 
opposed in the House of Commons, chiefly, 
however, because of the objection felt by the 
Tories towards a standing army. In the 
Upper House the bill was made the occasion 
for attacking the mean conduct of Sir Nathan 
Wright. 

Vagrancy Acts. Enactments against 
vagrancy began with the Statutes of Labourers 
(the first in 1349), which aimed at securing 
cheap labour, and treated the labourers who 
wandered in search of better terms as crimi- 
nals. By the Act of 1388 — ^the origin of the 
English poor law — the labourer was forbidden 
to leave the hundred where he served without 
a passport from his hundred declaring the 
cause of his journey. In 1414 justices of the 
peace were empowered to recover fugitive 
labourers by writ in whatever part of the 
countrj’^ they might be, and were given sum- 
mary jurisdiction over all offences committed 
by them. Tudor legislation on the subject 
is ‘‘ written in blood,” and marks the terror 
felt in the break-up of mediaeval society at 
the bands of vagrants wandering over the 
country. The Act of 1630 empowered justices 
and borough magistrates to, cause able-bodied 
vagrants “ to be tied to the end of a cart 
naked, and be beaten with whips throughout 
the town till* their bodies were bloody.” Five 
years later it was added that they were to be 
set to labour; ruttelers,” ue., vagabonds 
calling themselves serving men, were to have 
their ears mutilated, and for the second offence 
to be hanged. By the Act of 1647 the 
vagrant was to be branded, and given as a 
slave for two years to anyone who asked for 
him, and if no one would take him he was to 
be sent back to his birthplace, and- set to work 
on the highways, if nDcossary in chains. But 
this was felt to be too severe, affil in 1649 
the statute was repealed, and the previous 
Asto again came into force. The Act of 1697 
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ordering vamnts to "be whipped, sent to 
their place of settlement, and there placed in 
tile house of conectioa, and that of 1604, 
adding the brandii^ of incorrigible rogues, 
remained in force till 1713. The present law 
is based on the Act of 1744 and 1824, by 
which the definitions of rogue and vagabond 
have been widely extended, and attempts 
made to distingmsh between various classes 
of ofifenoos. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that imprisonment for short periods lias taken 
the place of whipping and branding. **lt 
may now be almost stated as a general propo- 
sition that any person of bad chuacter who 
prowls about, apparently for an unlawful 
purpose, is liable to be treated as a rogue and 
a vagabond.** 

Stephen, Htet. Cvim^Law, 32. 

[W. J. A.] 

ValenoOy Aylmee de {d, 1260), son of 
Hugh de Lusignan and Isabella, was in 1250 
elected Bishop of Winchester. His unpopu- 
larity was very groat, both with the barons 
and the clergy, and ho was driven out of 
England in 1258. His quarrel with Boni- 
face of Savoy in 1252 is one of the most 
noteworthy incidents in his life. It was said 
that at a j^arting banquet, just before leaving 
England, in 1258, he attempted to poison some 
of his chief opponents, but this assertion rests 
on no very authentic basis. 

Valence, Aylmer be, Earl op Pem- 
broke (d, 1324), was the son of William do 
Valence (q.v.). He was placed by Edward I. 
in commtind of the army against Robert 
Bruce, and succeeded in surprising him at 
Methven, but in . 1307 he was defeated 
by the Scots at Loudon Hill. Shortly after 
the death of Edward I. he resigned his com- 
mand i« Scotland, and became one of the 
royal ministers. He was one of the Ordainei-s 
(1310), and was present at the battle of 
Bannockburn (1314). He strongly opposed 
Gaveston, and took him prisoner at Scar- 
l^rough, but it was without his knowledge 
that the favourite was seized by Warwick, 
and beheaded without trial. This violent 
conduct on the part of Warwick and Lan- 
caster alienated Pembroke, who then endea- 
voured to fong a middle party between 
Lancaster and the king, and from May, 1318, 
♦n 1321 may be regardiod as prime minister, 
rfe opposed Lancaster in 1322, and was ode 
of the judges before whom Lancaster was tried. 
In 1324 Pembroke was sent over to Franco 
by the king, whore he died — murdered, it was 
sjiid, by the orders of Queen Isabella. 

Valdnoe, 'W illiam de {d. 1296), was the 
son of Hugh de Lusignan and Isabella, vridow 
of King John, and consequently half-brother 
to Henry III., from whom he received the 
earldom of Pembroke. He made himself 
extremely unpopular in England, and in 1258 
was expelled from the country. Ho subse- 
quently returned, fought for the king, and. 


after the battle of Lewes had to floe, while 
his lands were confiscated. The defeat of the 
barons restored him his possessions, and he 
subsequently received large grants of land 
from the crown. 

Valantia, or Valbntxaka, was probably 
the Roman name of the district between the 
Walls of Severus and Antoninus, comprising 
the Lowlands of Scotland, Northumberland, 
and Cumberland. In 369 the country between 
the two walls was won back from the Celtic 
tribes by Theodosius, and given its now 
name, Valentia, in honour of the Emperor 
Valens. Mr. Skene, however, is inclined 
to throw considerable doubt upon the usual 
theory that Valentia lay between the two 
walls, and suggests that it may in reality 
have been Wales. 

Val-es-Dnnes, The Battle of (1047), 
was fought between Duke William oi Nor- 
mandy, aided by King Henry I. of France,' 
and the rebellious Norman barons. William*8>' 
victory was complete, and firmly established 
his power. Val-cs-Dunes, the scene of the 
hattlo, is a broad plain not far from Caen. 

Valetta. La, the capital of Malta (q.v.), 
was besieged from Sept., 1798, to Sept., 1800, 
by a force of Maltese and English, who were 
anxious to drive the French out of the island. 
After being reduced to the verge of starvation 
the French garrison, commanded by General 
Vaubois, were compelled to surrender to 
General Pigot. 

Vancouver’s Island, on the west coast 
of North America, separated from the main- 
land by Queen Charlotte Sound, Johnstone 
Strait, and tho Strait of Georgia, was in 1849 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
1859 it became a crown colony, and in 1863 
was incorporated with British Columbia (q.v.), 
whilst five years later the whole province 
b(H>ame part of the Dominion of Canada (q.v.). 
The capital of tho island is Victoria, which 
has a population of about 17,000; and the 
chief sources of its wealth are gold and coa^f^'v 
and fi shories. Tho Canadian Pacific Rail way,' 
which ends at Vancouver city, on the main- 
land, has sensibly increased its importance and 
favoured its development. 

Van Diemen’s Land. [Australia.] 

Vane, Sir IIet^ry, the Elder (5. 1589, d, 
1666), was employed on diplomatic business 
by Charles I., and subsequently became 
treasurer of the royal household. In 1639 
he was appointed Secretary of State, through 
the queen’s influence. He was a bitter op- 
ponent of Strafford, and one of the chief 
instruments in hiE conviction. He held his 
80 (rctar>^ 8 hip till Kov., 1641, though he de- 
cidedly indited towards the Opporition in 
Parliainenj^ Jbut retired into private life 
after bein#&prived of his offices. Clarendon 
says thatSf 'was the last of the king’s coun- 
sellors who stayed with Parliament, and that. 
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^though he ooncurxed in all the malicioufi 
designs against the king, and against the 
CInurch, he grew into the hatred and contempt 
ol those who had made most use of him, and 
died in universal reproach.” 

Vtune, Sir Hsnrt (d. 1612, d.4662), the son 
of Sir Henry Vane, Comptroller of ttie King’s 
Household, was educated at Westminster 
School and Magdalen HaU, Oxford. In 1635 
he emigrated to Massachusetts, ol which colony 
he was elected governor, but after a year’s 
tenure of the o&e his advocacy of unlimited 
r^igious lil)6rty lost him his post, and he 
returned to England in 1637. In the Long 
Parliament he becamo one of the leaders of 
the Koot and Branch party, and his evidence 

K an important part in Strafford’s trial. 

y, 1643, Vane was appointed one of the 
commissioners to negotiate the alliance with 
Scotland, and it was by his skill that the clause 
, ** according to the Word of God,” was inserted 
in the Solemn League and Covenant. In the 
Parliament Vane was recognised throughout 
as one of the ablest headers of the Indepen- 
dents, and sided with that jparty and with the 
army against the Presbyterians in 1647. Vane 
dis^proved of the violation of the Parliament 
by ftw’s Purge, and took no part inthe king’s 
trial. He was chosen as a member of the 
Council of State of the Republic, but refused 

of §ie^^ng. As^^oad of the commission 
governing the navy, and chairman of the 
committee for drawing up the scheme for the 
constitution of a now Parliament, he played a 
very important part during this period ; but 
his persistency in pressing forward the passing 
of his measure, and refusing CromwoU’s plan, 
led the general to expel the Rump (1653). 
In 1656 he wrote a tract entitled A Healing 
Question Fropounded, proposing the calling of 
a general convention to establish a free con- 
stitution, for which he was summoned before 
the Protector’s council, and imprisoned at 
Corisbrooke for three months. In Richard 
tfeomwell’s Parliament, Vane represented 
^WMtchurch, and headed the opposition to tho 
new government* Wlien the restored Rump 
quarrelled with the anuTj Vane took part 
wi^ the army, and aeteq in the , Council of 
State established by it. the second re- 
storation of the Rump, Vane was punished 
by being expelled ftom Parliament (Jan., 
1660), and relegated to his estates in Durham. 
On the return of thq king he was arrested 
(July, 1660), and wholly excepted from the 
amnesty, though it was agreed that tl^wo 
Houses should petition Cwles to spate his 
life. After t^vo years^ imprisonment he was 
tried (June, 1662), aM^ fl^ncod to death, 
the king thinking, as m i^|te to Clarendon, 
that he was too dangeipis k&aan to live if he 
could honestly be puf -Out '6f way. He 

was executed on June |4, 1^2. 

Forster, British Sea^ni 0 \v 61 . “ 

Hist. tlw Hebellvm. : ^ 




Vaiudttert, Heb ay, waa a Madras 
civilian selected to suoci^ Clive in the 
government of Bengal (1760). He deters 
mined to depose Meer Jaber and place Meer 
Cosrim as mer in his stead. I|i this plan, 
however, he was opposed by several mem- 
bers of his council. His attempts to force 
revenue reforms on Meer Cossim ended in the 
massacre of Patna (q.v.), and the restoration 
of Meer Jafiier. Notwithstanding the ill- 
success which attended his measures generally, 
Mr. Vansittart seems to have been a man of 
very good intentions. He attempted to chock 
tho illegitimate trading which the Company’s 
servanto carried on for their own benefit. In 
1765 he returned to Europe, and in 1769 
was appointed one of a company of throe 
“ Supervisors ” sent out to India by tho Com- 
pany for the puipose of investigation and re- 
form. On tiieir voyage to Hindostan the 
frigate in which those gentlemen were em- 
barked, dlsa|q>eared in an. unaccountable way, 
nothing having ever been heard of its unfor- 
tunate passengers from that day. 

Varaville, The Battle of (1058), was 
fought by William of Normandy against the 
combinoa forces of France and Anjou. Tho 
latter wore completely routed, and shortly 
afterwards peace was made. . Varaville is on 
the Dive, not far from Falaise. 

yassalage is a word signifying the con- 
dition of fouo^ dependence. The term vaems 
(from a Celtic word originally meanii^ a 
growing youth ”) appears first m Merovingian 
chronicles and charters in the sense of an un- 
free person, while in the Carolingian period it 
is used for a freeman who has commended him- 
self to some more powerful person or corpora- 
tion, Commendation was symbolised by the 
act of homage, which was accompanied by an 
oath of fealty. But at first the relation was 
a purely personal one, and implied no change 
,in the ownership of the land. It was only 
when the beneficiar}' tie, that relation which 
arose from the grant of a benefice with the 
obligation of service, was united to com- 
mendation that the status known in the 
later Middle Ages as vassalage was perfected. 

Frank feudalism arose then principally 
from the union of the beneficial system and 
commendation. Though commendation fre- 
quently occurs in England, its part in the 
creation of the English nobility by service, 
and of the semi-feudal condition of things 
immediately before the Conquest, is of com- 
paratively small importance as compared with 
that of the comitatui and that of the English 
judicial system. The word vasaus^ or vassalus^ 
IS of very rare occurrence before the Conquest ; 
though as early as Alfred the term is applied 
W Asser to we \hanes of Somerset. The 
Conquest itself universalised a feudal tenure 
of land of the Continental type, and with the 
thing came the name. [FeudalisiA] 

Stubbs, Const^ i. § 65, 93, where an ao^ 
count of Continental vassalage is given ; Waits, 
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Jhut9(ih^VtTf<mvmg% Gu^kkU ; and Solun, Alt* 
d4uti<Ji4 M€kh$-Yei/fuavmg$. 

▼aVMfOlir {Fr. Vavaieur) was a small 
landownar. l!he word has been variously 
explained as signifying a person next in dig- 
nity to a baron, or merely a middle-class pro- 
prietor. Probably a vavasaour is correctly 
defined , as ** a sub- vassal holding a small 
fief.” The word is used in the prologue to 
the Cantei'bury Talet in reference to the 
Franklin.^ 

Vellove Vtatiaj, Tub (July, 1806). 
Vellore, a fortress eighty-eight miles west of 
liadras, had been selected as the residence of 
the famil]p of Tippoo (q.v.J. Here they were 
tr^ted with great liberality by the hmglish 
government; but made use d their oppor- 
tunities to foment a deep spirit oidi8all!ecti<bn 
in the native army— design id which they 
were greatly aid^ by various innovations 
introduced by the adjutant-general into the 
military code.^ An insurrection broke out 
early in July, 1806, by the seizure of the 
powder magazine and the assault of the 
Suropesa bferracka About 170 of the Eng- 
lish troops were «wound6d or killed, and 
thirteen officers of the garrison were slain. 
The surviving English troops, however, man- 
aged to hold thek position till the arrival of 
Colonel Gillespie with succour from Arcot. 
An investigation succeeded in fixing the 
greater guilt of the revolt on the Tippoo family, 
who were accordingly removed to Calcutta. 

Venner, Thomas (d 1661), a wino- 
cooper by trade, was the leader of a band of 
Fifth-Monarchy men, who appeared in arms 
in London in Jan., 1661, demanding the 
establishment of the monarchy of Christ. 
The rising was suppressed, and Venner and 
sixteen others were executed. 

VanesnelAy Relations with. The rela- 
tions of Gkeat ' Britain with Venezuela have 
turned mainly on a long-standing dispute as 
to the boundary between the Rspublic and 
the colony of British Guiana. The Venezue- 
lans derive their territorial claims from Spain, 
the British from the Dutch, who ceded the 
colony to them in 1814. As a result of Pre- 
sident Oleveland’t message to Congress at the 
end of 1895 demanding that the dispute should 
be submitted to arbitration, the question for 
a time assumed a highly critical aspect as be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, 
and a Boundary Commission was appointed 
by the latter Power to investigate the 
question. In 1897 the dispute was referred 
to arbitration, and in 1890 it vras settled by 
the award of the Arbitration Tribunal. 
During the revolution in 1901, outr^s were 
committed on British and other European 
persons and property. In 1902 Great Britain, 
with other Powers, sent claims agawt Vena- 
zuda, and after an ultimatum British and 
German fleets blockaded coasts. 


^rhe matter was referred to the Hague Tri- 
bunal, which decided in 1904 that the Powers 
were entitled to preferential treatment. 

Vtrep^SiR FiiANas (A 1560, d, 1609), 
accompanied Sir Philip Sidney (q.v.) to the 
Netherlands, and in 1587 was present at the 
defence of Sluys and Bergen-op-Zoom, where 
he greatly distinguished himBelf. In 1596 he 
took, part in the expedition to Cadiz and in 
the following year accompanied Essex in his 
unfortunate expedition to the. Azores. To- 
wards the end of 1597 he retumed to the 
Low Countries as Governor of Brill In 
1604 he returned to London, where he died. 

Sib Houacx (5. 1665, d , 1635), served 
with his brother, ]hranciB, in the Low 
Countries, and was present at the capture of 
Sluys. He succeeded his brother in the com- 
mand of Brill till that town was restored to 
the States of Holland in 1616. On the break- 
ing out of the Thirty Years* War ho was set 
at the head of the force destined by James I. 
for the preservation of the Palatinate, but on 
this occasion was forced to surrender to Tilly 
at Mannheim. Ho was created Lord Verc of 
Tilbury by Charles I. on his accession to the 
crown, and was made Master of the Ordnance 
in 1629. 

Vere, Robert pb, 9th Earl of Oxford, 

1st Marquis of Dublin, and Duke of Ireland 
(d, 1392), was one of ^chard II.’s chief fa- 
vourites and advisers. He married Philippa, 
daughter of Ingelram de Ooucy, and grand- 
daughter of Edward III., but subsequently, 
having obtained a divorce ^m her, he marrira 
a German lady, who had come over with 
Anne of Bohemia (1387). De Vere quickly 
acquired a great ascendency over the young 
king, by whom in 1385 he was created Marquis 
of Dublin, receiving as an appanage the whole 
territory and lordship of Ireland. In the 
next year he received the title of Duke of 
Ireland, and became practically the ruler of 
England. His chief opponent was the Dukf?,;;;^;., 
of Gloucester, who was actuated more b^f 
selfishness than any desire for good govem- 
mont, and compelled the king to assent to the 
appointment of a commission of regency. 
After a feeble attempt at resistance, the king 
had to give way, and the chief favourites were 
appefded of treason. Among these was De 
Vere, who raised a small body of troops, and 
inarched against Gloucester, but he was met 
at Radcot Bridge (1387) by the Earl of Derby, 
and, finding himself ou&umbered, fied to 
Ireland. He was proclaixned a traitor by Par- 
liament, but succeeded in making good bis 
escape to the Oontiaent. [Richard II.] 

Vereonigiiig^ Pbaoe Cohybktxon at. 
[Boer Wa^JJ 

Vom«1^TAx Battlb op f Aug. 16, 1424), 
was foughkjby the English, under the Duke of 
Bedford, against the combined French and 
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Scotch force, commanded by Buchan, Conetahle 
of France. The want of discipline in the French 
amy, and the misconduct of the Lombard 
mercenaries, contributed in no small degree 
to the victory of the English, ^e French 
were comple^y routed, and put of a force of 
18,000 left between 4,000 and 5,000 on the 
field. Amongst those who fell were the Con- 
stable, and the EaA of Douglas, while the 
Duke of Alen^on and other generals were 
taken prisoners. This victo^ poetically 
ensured the silpren&cy of the English in the 
north of France. Vemeuil is one of the 
frontier towns of Maine, and is not far from 
Evreux. 

VnrnicoilIM (or Yeniconss), The, were 
an ancient British tribe who inhaoited part of 
Perthshire, ibo whole of Angus, and a largo 
part of Kincardineshire. ' According to Pro- 
fessor Bh^s they occupied Meam, An^s, and 
the oast of Fim, haying for their chief to^ 
an unidentified place, Orrea. The same autho- 
rity regards this tm)e, who are mentidned by 
Ptolemy, as being one with the later Mmatse, 
and considers them to have been on the whole 
neither Goidelic nor Brythonic, i,e., not 
Coltio. at all by race, hut members of the 
aboriginal Piets. 

. Rh^s, CeUie Britain, 

▼emoiL, Edward, Admiral (b, 1684, d, 
1767), was the son of James Vernon (q.v.). 
Entering the navy, he served in the Vigo 
expedition, and was captain at twenU'-one, 
and rear-admiral at twenty-four. lie was 
member of Parliament for Penrhyn and 
Portsmouth from 1727 to 1741, and in this 
position was a strong opponent of Walpole, 
in 1739 he was despatdned to the Antilles 
with a fleet to destroy the Spanish establish- 
ments there, but failed in his attempt to seize 
Porto-Bello from an inefficiency of force. 
In 1741 he was asso^ate with Wentworth 
in the disastrous, against Cartha- 

.. .. But even this fa^ore (Sd not destroy 

i popularity at hoxQjis, ^liere he was elected 

r three boroughs and continued to 

Sike part in politics fojr sille yefirs afterwards. 

Stanhope, Higt. 

Vemon, James was a Whig 

statesman in the Tei|ru^ W^illiam III. In 
Dec., 1697, on the mdfil rosigmition of Sir 
William Trumball, hf elevated from the 

post of Under-8ecreti»% that of Secretary 
of State, through influence of Shrews* 
bury (q.v*). Soon afterwords, in conjunction 
with Montague, he "was elected for West- 
minster. He aUempled in vain to mMbrate 
the violence of the H^use of Commons on the 
Besumption Bill, Dit>poa | |g that William 
should DO allowed to n^i:^lQiird of the Irish 
grants. When the rSartiil|on ^Treaties were 
discussed he carrie^ a riK)ltttLon that the 
House would suppormjffie Mng, aUd even pro- 
posed that Wimim movli be at^orised to 
condude alliances. Cbtho acceaiioii of Anne 


he was dismissed from office. He was, says 
Banke, a pliant Whig, of whom it was said 
that he knew how to avoiu nuJdng enemies 
of those he was obliged to injure ; one^ sees 
from his letters that^ on the other hand, he was 
ever cautious, even m his warmein confidences 
<— a caution needful in one’s lifetime, no 
doubt, but useless to posterity. One would 
gladly have seen plainer langiM^fO in his Cor- 
respondence.” Yemon’s C<nru$mdence 
1696 to 1708 was edited by G, P. B. Jame^ 
in three volumes, and is of considerahle im- 
portance for the history of the yeare it covers. 

Ranke, HUt, of Bng . ; MacaiUaj, H/st. of Sng, 

Vdrona, CoNOKsas or (1822). This con- 
gress, which met in.tho vear 1822, consisted 
of the representatives of the five great powers 
df Europe, viz., England, repiesented by the 
Dfike of Weffiington and Lord Strannord; 
France, iopresented Jby MM. de Mont- 
morency ana Chateaubriand ; Bussia, by the 
Emperor Alexander in persw uud Count 
Nesselrode ; Austria, by rrin^) Mettemich ; 
and Prussia, by Prince Hardenberg. Ihe 
chief topics for discussion were : ^(1) The in- 
surrection in Greece and the relations between 
Bussia and Turkey ; (2) Ihe evacuation of 
Piedmont and Naples by the Austrian troops ; 
(3) the slave trade, which, however, could not 
be done away with because of the French 
interests involved in that traffic; (4) the 
question of the independence of the revolted 
Houth American States and the piracy of the 
neighbouring seas ; (5) the question as to 
active interference in Spain. On this last 
subject England was isolated, all the other 
powers declaring that they would follow the 
example of France in their diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain. 

VersaiUes, The Treaty of Sep- 
tember, 1783), closed the war between Eng- 
land and France, Spain, and the United 
States. The principal terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles were: The full recognition of 
the independence of the United States on the 
part of England, with the recognition of the 
limits of that republic, which also kept the 
right of fishing in the Newfoundland waters. 
England returned to France St. Pierre and 
Miquelon ; in the West Indies, St. Lucia and 
Tobago ; in the East, Pondicherry, Chander- 
nagoro, together with right of free commerce. 
Franco gave up the island of New Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Nevis, Mont- 
serrat, and others. In Africa England re- 
nounced Senegal and its dependencies, and 
restored Goree, but was guaranteed the posses- 
sion of Fort St. James and the river Gambia, 
with a right to share in the g^m trade from 
the mouth of the ipver St. Jean to Portendick. 
Permission was al^ nven to fortify Dunkirk. 
As regards Spain, li&iorca and the Floridas 
were given up by the !Ekiglish,**who were, 
however, to be allowed to cut log- wood within 
certain limits, and who were to have Providence 
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Had tlie Bahamas resbred to ^em* Holland 
Yielded Nep^apatom, and promised not to 
harass English navigation in the Eastern Seas . 

Kooh and Seboall, Hut. dti TniU$ d< PaUt; 

HaiUa. HM. d« Awim. 

▼aipatim was sent into Biitain as 
** legatus legionum in the year 43 a.d. In 
this capacity, accordinpf to Suetonius, he 
fought thirty battles with the natives, took 
twenty of their towns, and subdued the Isl^ 
of Wight.‘ After attaining the Empire (70 
A.1).) he continued to take some interest in 
Britain, to which island he sent more than 
one army for the purpose of conquest. 

Tiia. This province, which lay 
on the bor<^rland of France and Normandy 
had, according to the Norman writers, been 
ced^ by King Henry I. of France to Duko 
Robert m Normandy as the price of his assis- 
tance in that sovereign's restoration. During 
the years of William's childhood it had been 
resumed by Franco, and the conejuest of 
Maine and England had occupied this duke's 
time too fully to give him leisure to reclaim 
the smaller province till towards the close of 
his reign. At last, irritated by the French 
king's jests, and the ravages committed on 
Norman ground hy tho F:rench commanders 
in Mantes, he entered the Voxin in 1087. 
Mantes was razed to the ground, and it was 
among the burning embers of this town 
that william met with the accident which 
put an end to his life. 

Vioar-G^neral was the title given to 
Thomas Cromwell in his capacity of oxercising 
** all the spiritual authority belonging to the 
king as head of the Ghuren, for the due ad- 
ministration of justice in all cases touching the 
ecclesiastical iurisdiction, and the godly re- 
formation and redress of all errors, heresies, 
and abuses in the same Church," in 1535. In 
1539 Cromwell was, by Act of Parliament, 
empowered to sit in this capacity "on the 
rigut syde of the Parliament, and upon the 
same fourmo that the Archbishop of Canter- 
burio syttoth on, and above the same Arch- 
bishop and his successors." It was in his 
capacity of Vicar- General that Cromwell 
issued the commission for inquiry into the 
religious houses throughout the kingdom. 

Victoria. Alcaandrina. Queen ( b : 
1819, 8. 1837, d, 1901h was the only child of 
the late Duko of Kent (sou of George HI.}, 
and the Princess Louisa Victoria of Saxe- 
Coburg (relict of the hereditary Prince of 
Leiningen). The Duke of Kent died 1820, 
and the general education of the Princess was 
directed, under her mothers care, by the 
Duchess of Northumberland, wife of the 
third duke. She succeeded to the throne 
in 1837 ; was married, 1840, to liis late High- 
ness ^nce Albert of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, 
who died Dec. 14, 1861. Her Jubilees were 
celebrated in 1887 and 1897. [6'^ Chilean 


Wak; Indiak Mutiny; Dorn Laws; Ire- 
LAND ; PaImerston ; Peel ; Gladstone ; 
Beaconsvibld, &c.] 

Vicima. The Congress of (1814—15), 
met to settle the afEairs of Euro]^ after the 
defeat of Napoleon and the entry of the 
allies into Pans. ^ The Congress was attended 
by plenipotentiaries of all the great powers 
and most of tlie smaller ones of Europe. 
England was represented by Lord Castlereaghv 
The proceedings of the congress wore much 
interfered with, first by the continual gaieties 
indulged in by the princes and ambassadors in 
Vienna ; and, secondly, by the divergence of 
views that bec'amo manifest among the repre- 
sentatives of the great powers. A dispute, 
indee^ had arisen before the formal opening 
of the congress. An attempt had been mado 
by Austria, Prussia, Russia, and England, to 
got the entire management of the conference 
into their hands, and to exclude France and 
the smaller powers from the settlement of 
Europe. This, however, failed through the 
determination of Talleyrand, who asserted 
the rights of Franco and the secondary states. 
In the congress itself it was evident that an 
arrangement had been mado between Prussia 
and Russia for the disposal of the territories 
occupied by their troops; and this was so 
unwelcome to tho others that in Jan., 1815, 
a secret convention was entered into between 
England, France, and Austria, to con^pel tho 
adoption of the policy they advocated. This 
attitude of tho three powei’s compelled 
Russia and Prussia to agree to a compromise, 
and the settlement was hastened by tho news 
of Bonaparte's escape from Elba (Feb. 26, 
1815). It was agreed that a large portion of 
Saxony should be given to Prussia, Posen 
should belong to Prussia, and Galicia to 
Austria, while the rest of Poland was secured 
to Russia; Luxemburg was given to tho 
Netherlands, Switzerland was reorganised, the 
Bourbons were restored to Naples, the minor 
Gorman states re established, and the congress 
declared a universal disapprobation of tho slave 
trade. The congress closed June 9, 1815. 

Koch and Schoell, Hut. deu TraiU$ ds Paix; 

Alison, Hint, of Europe j C. A. Fyffs, BUt. of 

Modern Europe, ^ 

Vienna, Conference of (1853). Towards 
the end of July, 1853, a conference of thd 
four gieat powers was held at Vienna. This 
conference adopted a certain note which had 
been previoutdv drawn up in France as the 
ombodiinont of their views as to the Busso- 
Turkish question. Russia at once acceded 
to those terms, but the Porte refused its 
consent, objecting to certain passages. Hiese 
objections the great ppwers subsequently 
allowed to have been well-founded; for, as 
the Sultan sa^ he could not accept a doctrine 
whose terms implied that the primages of the 
Greek Churdi in hU domains were only main- 
tained by ^e championship of Russia, and 
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ako throw douhto dh the good the 

Turkish govemmeut^s £to ^fihneut 

of treaty obligations. The Poiste^deelmd: 
war on Oct. 6, upon which the cong^.in- 
quired cm what terms Turkey wouM treat' fbr 
peace. The reply was: Only on the immediate 
and complete evacuation of Moldavia and 
Widlachia, the renewal of the .treaties^ and 
various other conditions which wero re^- 
nised by the congress as reasonable. The 
congress accordingly drew up a protocol to 
this eftoct) and forwarded it to Russia, which 
power^ however, rejected the terms o6!ered, 
and proposed five new onw (Jan. 13, 1863). 
These being found impossible of acceptance, 
the conference dissolved. 

Vienna^ The Second Comoabss of, met 
in March, 1866, and consisted of pleni- 
potentiaries from England (l«ord J. Rusadd), 
France, Austria, Turkey, and Russia. On 
March 26 it was adjourned, and only re^ 
opened towards the middle of ApriL The 
negotiations broke down on the proposal to 
limit Russian naval pow^ in the.' Black ^Su 
and after the withdrawal of the^Engl^ and 
French jrepresentativeqi, the Congresa exuded 
early Jn June* 

Vignnat Thi Tueaty of (Mait*h, 1731), 
oomj^eted the settlement of Europe designed 
by the Treaty of Seville. By that treaty 
the Emperor had been isolated in Europe. 
He seisw the duchy of Parma, and it seemed 
likely that England, in conjunction with 
France and Spain, would be forced into a 
war that would result in acquisitions by < 
hVanoe in the Austrian Netherlands which 
would bo dangerous t.o England. Accord- 
ingly, Sir Robert Walpole, in conjunction 
with Holland, opened negotiations, with the 
Emperor. England guaimteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which secured the succession of the 
Austrian dominions, whSe Austria accepted 
the terms proposed Seville, agreed to 
destiw the Ostend Company, to establish 
Don Carlos in his decides, and not again to 
threaten the balan(^ ^ European power.” 
The treaty was signed i^thout the participa- 
tion or assent of rmtoei 

YigO Bay, Tha 'I^ii^bdition to, in the 
"Wirot the Spanish Sncc^lpsion, was despatched 
in 1702 under the cqmnMmd of the Duke of 
Ormonde, with Sir Rooke at the head 

of the deet It ooitei^ of fifty vessels, of 
which thirW were Eidtf kh and twenty Butch. 
On July ! wy sailemfrom St. Helen’s, and oa 
Aug. 12 they anchore|lin the.harbour oMkdiz. 
Throimh disiiBion m jt^ousy, very little 
was effected at this iponJbrides the plunder 
of a few portae. NedM^ .hWerer, now arrived 
from ik^rland o£ tip. ariipai of the Spanitii 
galleons in the Bey « Yqii^.and. instructions 
to take, or destroy ^emwerd^/forward^ to 
Sk George Hooke, ^hephok^nsf, hud re* 
oelved this infermawa 
vessels were coomuficai# 


11 it iras rescdi^ toatteimd.toe^^ 
Fcendt.mid'Bpanidli shtjj^. which were draka 
up Atr Vigor ina i^tioadelended by a 

boom ana A cmle. Next day the. Buke of 
Ormonde landed some -soldierS' to effect a 
diversion^ ^ikese soon made, themselves 
masters, of the castia. Meanwhile the boom 
wqfs forced by the English ships, and the 
Faench admiral, seeing destruction imminent, 
gave orders to set fire to his own vessels. Of 
the enemy’s men-of^wsr eleven were burnt, 
four were taken by the . Engiiah . and six by 
the Dutch. Of the. galleons m .wese taken 
by the English wd five by the Dutch, who, 
however, sunk six others. Of the trkisure 
on boanh valued at more than 40^000,000 

pieces of eight,” maoh had been t^en< on 
shore before our arrival, and booty to the 
amount of about 11,000,000 ^^pieoesof eight” 
alone fell into the hands of the. victors. 

Villa yiciosa, The Battik of (1710), 
in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
was the sequel to the unfox;tunate defeat of 
the allies in Spain at Brihue^ That defeat 
was mauUy owing to the sluggisliness of the 
Imperial general, Staremberg, m ithe support 
of Genei^ Stanhope. On coming within 
sight of Brihuega at last, Staremberg found 
that Stanhope had surrendered, and at once 
attempted to retreat, but finding^v that step 
impossible, he drew up his troops in order of 
battle. He had but thirteen thousand op- 
posed to twenty. The left wing of the allied 
ti-oops was completely routed by the cavalry 
of the enemy, amongrt whom was* Philip, the 
French candidate for the crown. In^ad, 
however, of proceeding to attack the re- 
mainder of our army, the victorious troops fell 
to plundering the luggage, leaving Starem- 
berg free to contend with the left wing, a 
contest in which he was so far successful that 
by nightfall he was left in possesbion of the 
field, from which the Duke ,of Venddme and 
Philip had galloped in haste. The enemy’s 
cannon were taken and our own recaptured, 
but the allied forces had suffered so much in 
the action, that Staremberg deemed it ad- 
visable to retreat to Saragossa. 

J. H. Bartou, Beign of Qu««n Awm; Hidion, 
War oftho Suouanon in Spain, 

Villanage, ViUeins. These words 
respectively denote the depressed condition, 
and the elm to which at one time the vast 
bulk of the population that was in immediate 
contact with the soil belonged. The villein 
class was the aggregate, formed by political 
and social influences, of several classes, some 
similar and all distinguishable, which b^n 
t(r be drawn closer to one another long bemre 
the Norman Conquest, and reached their 
common level years after that event. It is 
a fair surmise that the mutu^ attraction 
exercised on ^h other by the vmrious l^<b 
ol'tewrh and Usoivi, the former sinking^ the 
l^ter rising, till they met and blendeC^ had 
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fVl:- 

\si>wevest^ vese originally those wImi had. a 
right to share in im oommon &nd of a vUi. 
when Ihnmdaf Book was oompilad, the 
seotiQxiaof the labouring populatioa that were 
in a few ^orations to combine, into the 
general viffein class were known as hordarsi 
cottars or ooissts, serf s^, said, pilkins^ the iirst. 
and last in enormeua majority. These may 
be asswed to have already, oome to drSeV' in 
degree oxdy ; perhaps they were not far from 
the substantial amalgamation which eventually 
made a single dasis of them. When the 
coalescence, and degradation were complete^, 
they bore many names. As tillers of the soil, 
and of a ^tus distinct from that of the 
lower class in towns, they were called ^'uotics ; 
as being exclusively of English birih naitivcSi 
OT neifs; oiUeins because they were bound t„o. . 
live on the vilis, which had; now become the 
pre^rty of feudal lords ; and. serfs because 
they had to serve another's will. The feature 
in the condition that accomp^ed every one 
of its varying stages and distinctions, and 
doubtless fixed the fate of the difEerent con» 
stituents of the class, and may conseq^ucntly 
be taken for the most significant, was the 
dependence of every member of it on a 
superior, the existence of an intermediary 
tbrouffb whom alone they came under, the 
eye of the law, and by whomT alone their 
nghts could be asserted. The moment this 
is seen in the historic development ot our. 
system— and it is clearly soon in the later 
Anglo-Saxon rule, that no man could be lord- 
less — at that moment we become awarC' of 
a general set among the humbler dwoUers in 
the land towards villenage. The fresh im- 
petus given to the feudal principle by the 
Conquest, and the indifierenco of Nonnan 
judges to the degrees of English dependence, 
insured the completion of the process ; when 
the twelfth century began, the men whose 
labour raised the necessary food for all, wore 
in h^o proportion “ irremovable cultivators,” 
holding their cottages and patches of ground 
at the will of others, barely capable of political 
rights, and at the mercy oi others for the 
oxerc^ o^such social rights as the law doled 
out to them ; in^ a word, dependent on those 
who had lordship over them for everything 
that made living possible, and life suppori- 
able. The peci^r^facts of their condition 
were summ^ in the single fact, they had 
a master. This master oommanded their 
services ; had nominally power to take from 
them everything they possessed ; could transfer 
them in the lump with the land they tilled; 
they were^in some instances at leasW 
reckoned part of the stock. of his estate; 
agamst his will they were not at liberty to 
vnthdraw &om the conditions of their birth. 
They could not buy their freedom from him 
with their, own money, because all they had 
was in his jK>wer. If a villein ran away fiem 
his krdx he not only lost the holding that 


m 

affoitdedihiinLa Uvelihoodf. but washable to be 
dmggod baric to his fomsr demndeiioe. The 
consent of hia. lord was needed to bis be- 
coming a knight or clerk, or to his. educating 
his children for the service of the Church. 
Yet/his lord's authority over' him was>. not 
unbounded; for hia crarity or neglect, the 
villein had.>a.ireinedy in the kia^s court. 
And. from, all oppressions but his lord’s he 
was absolutely safe; the law redressed the 
wrongs done to. him by others>aa promptly as 
those of the most kw-wortby man m the 
kingdom. He ha^ moreover, many comforts 
and littk responsibility. He was goncrally 
loft in undisturbed enjoyment of his small 
farm and the grins of his,^ industry, was 
exempt, from service in war, and often found 
his lord an indulgent master. There was 
more than one door to freedom that he might 
contrive to open; residence in a town as 
member of a gild for a year and a daoi% 
unclaimed by his lord, made a free man 
of him; the Church was on his side, ever, 
raising her strong voice in favour, of 
emancipation. Nor was he always au; utter 
nonentity in politics, or overlooked in. the." 
great, securities of the national rights. Hia^ 
oath was Thrived in the great inquests.; he. 
was represented in the local gathminga; the 
Great Charter guaranteed his wainage against 
legri dlstiaint. In course of time the vihein'a 
position came to; be something like this : he 
owed his lord the customary services, whereby 
his lord’s demesne was cultivated; and to 
render those his continual presence on his 
lord's estates was required; but his lord 
could not refuse him his customary i^hts in 
return, his house and knds and rights of 
wood and hay,” and in rektion to every one 
but liis lord, his capacity as a citizen was 
unqualified — **bo might inherit, purchase, 
sue in the courts of kw.” His condition, too, . 
had a tendency to improve; custom raised 
Ids hold upon his house and knd into a form, 
of tenure —tliat by villenage, which even-, 
tually developed into copyhold — ^he was al-' 
lowed to pay his rent in money instead of. 
service ; in many cases his lord’s grasp upon 
him gradually rokxcd; the current of the 
time ran in favour of enfranriiisemeiit. In 
the middle of the fourteenth <^tttry a kige 
number of the viUoins liad become actually, a 
krge number virtually, free; these were 
“free to cultivate their land, to redeem tbeix 
children, to find the best market for their 
kbour.” lliis bencficdal movement was 
chocked by the Great Plague, when the 
scarcity of kbour gave the lords an interest 
in recovering stray or half-liberated villeins, 
and the steps they took to this end drove 
the whole class to insurrection.. The aboli- 
tion of vilkui^ and substitutien of. rent for 
its services ^4^ among the demands, of the 
insurgents of 1381. The check, however, 
was but trinpemy; disappointea of their 
immediate objeet and cnirily punished as 
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iihey were, the ruaiice benefited materfidly by 
the outburst. *^The landlords ceased the 

i >nu^ice ol demanding base services; they 
et their lands to leasehold tenants, and ac- 
cepted money payments in lieu of labour; 
they ceased to recall the emancipated labourer.** 
It must be remembered, moreover, that 
•emancipation had long been common, that 
the law was now making for freedom, throw- 
ing the burden of proof on the claiinant lord, 
and construing doubtful points in favour of 
the claimed— ruling, for instance, that no 
(bastard could bo a villein. These causes 
affected mainly the ** villeins re^dent,** as 
those whose bondage was dependent on land 
and disabled them only towards their lords, 
were called. It is suspected that there were . 
also in England ** villeins in gross,’* whoso 
villenago was personal and absolute, whose 
:S6rvioes at least could be sold in open market, 
and who hud not a trace of political status ; 
but this is still a disputed point. We may 
•conjecture that the villein regardent had 
fallen into villenage by occupying some of 
the demesne of the lord on servile conditions, 
:and that the villein in gross was a c^ttel of 
the l(fi:d whom ho paid or mainbdned by a 
similar allotment of land.” But even the 
more debased form slowly gave way before 
•continuous charters of enfranchisement; by 
this process the last isolated bondmen and 
their families were, in Elizabeth’s reign, 
•quietly absorbed in the general mass of free 
citizens. [J. B.] 


Stubbs, Cont>t. Hist.; Hollam, Middle Ages; 
Bogers, Six CentnHes of Work and Wages; See* 
bobm, ''/ 7 is Hnglieh Village Community; VinO' 
gr^ofr, Villenage in lEngland ; Maitland. 
Domesday Book and Beyond, [The survival from 
Boman times of a serf-class of tillers of the 
soil 18 credited by some investigators with a 
lar^e share in the produotiou of villeuage.] 


' vmien, Elizabeth (<f. 1733), was one of 
the ladies-in-waiting to PriuLees (afterwards 
Queen) Mary at the time of her marriage 
with William of Orange. She became the 
prince’s mistros', for al^ugh destitute of 
perso^ attractions she ells a woman of cun- 
sidezablo talents, and tee the end of her life 
j;reat politicians sought hlr advice.” In 1693 
William employed her ^ vm to try and induce 
the Duke of Shrewsbu^ to accept office. She 
married Geor^ Hamil|oil, afterwards Earl of 
Orkney. Wiiliam bet^wM on her a grant 
•of part of the old crof o property in Ii-eland 
(estimated at £24,00C| though really ^ly 
4ibout £4,000 a year), i^d this grant bdRtme 
vbry unpopular when jlrosity exaggerated in 
value by the ixmmmM sSip to inquire into 
the Irish forfeitures It was against 

Lady Orkney, Woodj|ick,:md Eeppei that 
the Besumption Billgff chiefiy 

▼imiora* The BAmEjif (Aug. 21, 1808), 
•during the Peninsuh^ was brou^t 


on by an offensive mbyement of the Frendt 
army under ^Junot, four days after the* 
combat Of Bonca. The village of Vimiera • 
stands in a small plain at the foot of hiBs, 
near the river Maceira, and about nine 
miles from Torres Vedros. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s object was to keep near the coast, 
in order to protect the landing of British 
troops; bat although holding the road to 
Torres Yedras, he had been forestalled at that 
place by Junot, who had collected there the 
scattered troops of Laborde and Loison. 
Wellesley accordingly took up a defensive 
position, occupying two ridges and some high 
ground between ^em. On the high ground 
to the south of the village, Wellesley placed 
Fane and Anstruther with some infantry and 
six guns, while the bulk of the troops occupied 
the range west of the Maceira. On the heights 
to the oast and north few troops were posted 
owing to a want of water. Junot’s plan was 
to attack these heights, so thinly defended, 
and so to outflank the Britisn left; but 
Wellesley, to meet this, withdrew largo 
bodies from the right. The French attack 
on the centre, which was intended to be 
supported by the troops who woto told off to 
outflank and destroy the English left, met 
with some little success at first, but was 
chocked at the summit of the i>latcau by the 
60th, who drove them back over the edge, 
and a cavalry charge completed their roUt. 
In the meantime the French troops on the 
right, having too late extiicated themselves 
from the ravines which had intercepted their 
progress, attacked Ferguson on the extreme 
left, but were vigorously repulsed. The 
pursuit, which wo^d have destroyed the 
French army, routed as it was, was arrested 
by Burrard, who had arrived, and now took 
up the command. 

Napier, Penineular War. ^ 


Vincent, Henry, one of the chief leaders 
and orators of the Chartists, was tried at 
Monmouth for sedition in August, 1839, and 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. 
His release was one of the objects of the 
unsuccessful attack on Newport, Dep. 4, 1839, 
for participation in which ITrost, Ernest Jones, 
and Williams were sentenced to death. 


Vinenar Kill, The Battxb of (1798), 
during the Irish Bebellion, was fought near 
Enniscorthy, in Wexford. The Irish rebels, 
headed by Father Murphy, assembled here, es- 
tablished a camp, and committed fearful cruel- 
ties in the neighbourhood. From May 29 till 
the time when the camp was stormed, the 
massacre of Protestants was a matter of almost 
daily occurrenee. % On June 26, the British 
troops, under the comma'Ud of General Lake, 
advanced from five Sides to attack the rebels, 
the road to Wexford being, howevei» perhaps 
in^tionally, left open. The camp was tak^ 
without much %h6ng, only 400 out of 16,000 
being killed. Thirteen guns, however, were 
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taktti, litd the rest ct the lebels fled in dis> 
dtdw to Wesfoid. 

POLYMRB 1470 P d. 1555 P), 
was bom at Urbino. I^eing seat by Alex- 
aader VL to England tor tbe puipose of 
collecting Peter’s Pence, be so favour- 
ably impressed Henry VII. as to make that 
king desirous of keeping him in his realm. 
Bein^ appointed Archdeacon of Wells, he 
wSsmduc^ by Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
to undei^e to compile a history of England, 
This work was completed after several years* 
labour, and was published at Basle in 1534. 
It consists of twenty-six books, and extends 
to the end of Henrv VII.’s rei^. Though 
of contemporary authority only for the latter 
years of Henry VII., Polydore’s production 
merits great praise as being the first English 
history which is critically compiled from the 
annals of the older chronicles. About 1550 
Polydore VirgU went abroad again, still, 
however, enjoying the revenues of his English 
preferments, and is generally said to have 
med at TJrbino about the year 1555. 

Virgin Xsles. Thb, are a collection of 
islands in the West Indies belonging to 
the Leeward group, and owned partly by 
Denmark, par&y by Spain, and partly by 
Great Britain. They were discovered by 
Columbus (1493), and visited by Drake in 
1580 and by the Earl of Cumberland in 1596. 
Tortola, and some other of the Virgin Islands, 
were in 1666 acquired by the English after 
they had driven out the Dutch buccaneers, 
who had held them since about the year 1648, 
and were in the courae of the same reign an- 
nexed to the Leewa^ Islands. 

VigCOtmt is a t\{Ie of nobility between 
those of earl and baron. M an hereditary 
honour it was introduced into England in 
Edward II.’s reign from France, Henry do 
Beaumont being ihe first man create Viscount. 
The title has never been used to any groat 
extent in En^and, though in latter times it 
has been the custom to confer it on prominent 
cabinet ministers when they are raised to 
the peerage. It must be remembered that 
the Latin word viee^eom$ is always used to 
translate the Engflish sherif; in this sense 
the word seems to have b^n brought into 
England from Normandy at the time of the 
Conquest, and was used by the invaders for 
the English shire-reeve because the Norman 
viee^eoms was the nearest equivalent. 

Visitation, Th8 Committee of, ap- 
pointed by the Scottish Parliament, consisted 
of Presbyterian clergymen, who were to 
purify the Chiuxih by visitation. The result 
was the expulsion of many Episcopalian 
<dergy on diargea of immorality, which were 
oft^ the result of malice. 

Vittoria, The Battle of (June 21, 18131, 
was the first great battle jox Wellington’s 


campaim of that year in the Peninsular 
War, vittoria stands on a small eminence 
with the Zadora flowing through the plam 
on its northern side. In &e Vittoria. 
basin Joseph had collected all the baggage,, 
camp-followers, and plunder of the last 
campaigns. On the 19th the aUies came 
up, ana encountered the French in some 
partial skirmishes. Joseph's plan w^as to 
hold the bridges over the Zadora, and 
Wellington determined to deliver three 
attacks on the French position, which waa* 
very widely extended. Hill, on the right,, 
was to force the bridge of the narrow pasa 
called La iSiebla, and drive in the French 
left. Wellington himself was to carry the* 
three chief bndges in the centre, while on the 
extreme left Graham was to turn the I^nch. 
right, and so enclose the whole army in the 
Vittoria basin between the Zadora and the^ 
Puebla range. On the morning of the 2lBt 
Hill seized the village of La Puebla, and. 
while some of his men were detached to seize 
the heights, he himself pushed on throu^ the* 
pass, and carried the \dllage of Subigana. 
In the centre, and on the left, Kemp and 
Grfiham succeeded in driving back the enemy, 
and before long all the English troops were 
across the Zadora. The French began to 
retreat, but were hotly assailed on all sides, 
especially by Wdlington from the hill of 
Aimez, which ho had seized by a sudden rush.. 
They nevertheless kept up a running fight 
for five mile^ until» after being driven from 
each successive position, they finally gave 
themselves up to a headlong flight, leaving' 
women arid children, baggage, and artilleiy 
behind them as spoil for the pursuing troops. 

Napier, Penin$vlaT War, 


Vixen, Seizuue of the. In 1836 Mr.. 
Bell, an English merchant, infringed the 
liussian blockade of the coast .of Oirrassia, 
but at the distinct advice and instigation of 
Mr. Urquhart, the English minister at Con- 
stantinople, who, it was believed, acted with 
the express cognisance of Lord Palmerston, 
(q.v.). Groat excitement was created ; a 
large party in the country urgently demanded 
war to avenge this insult to the British 
flag, A select committee on the subject was 
moved for in the House of Commons (1837), 
and it was refused by only 200 to 184. 

Annual 1K!7. 


Volunteer Convention, The, at 

Dublin (1783). In accordance with the 
resolutions passed at the Dungannon Con- 
vention [Volunteers, The Irish], 300> 
members assembled in the Botunda oz» 
Nov. 10, 1783, and under the presidency 
of Lord Charlemont, passed a Beform. Bill 
excluding all Catholics. Hood,^ brought it 
before Parliament on Nov. 29, but was 
b^ten by two to one. On Deo, 1 the Con- 
vention adjonmed »ine dts, and thus came to* 
an end. 
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'VotaOitoOr CooepOi Soon after the 
' Otttlbireak of iha Great War with Fianee, 
Volunteer eeapa were relied in 
to deletid the oountry tti>caae bf t&- 
vaiionfiand to orvwoome internet diibrder^ if 
nieceiaeiry. Theee: ivegiments > wwve- ehieOy 
ndaed Irom the: gentry and the middle 
ekssea^ and wore amed and equipped at their 
own expeiiie. Several of the oorpe coaaiited 
of cavaOT. In 1'800»’ when the war broke out 
again, the Volimteor movement reoeired' a 
ffreai^in^^toft. A bill known ai the Kilitary 
Service ^iU was passed, authorisifig the en- 
volnoent HS Volunteers of all able-bodied moo. 
3ianynew regiments were formed, ’and the 
AtunWs of &e Vcduntoers rose to over 
-000^009. Pitt put himself at the head of the 
-movoment, and, as Warden of ^the Ou^ne 
Ports, mised a farce of 3*000 Vchinteers, >ef 
which ho was in command. Though not 
called upon to repel invasiott, these Volunteer 
corps were frequently useful < in su^efieing 
riots. In 1839 the intemperate i^goage 
ttsed About England, in French newfq>aper8 
and public meetings, roused the nation to its 
defenceless condition. In consequence large 
noia^rs oi Kifle Volunteer Gorps were 
formed over the country. The movement 
spread and took firm < root. In 1800 an Act 
was passed to regifiate the conditions of 
service* and in 1862 amended. Several other 
sUtutes have been passed in reference to ibo 
YoiLuiiteers, and in 1870 an Act proWded lor 
the resumption by the crown of diiect au- 
thority ' over the ■ Volunteers. Thus the 
Vahinteers were closely inooiporated with 
theraiiitary system of the country, and placed 
under tfae<4trect control of the War Office. 
In 1881 they were further aiffocted by the 
Regulations of the forces, and by administra- 
tive changes ; the chief of which^waf that of 
attaching the Volunteer corps as auxiliary 
batUdions to the line ^iments. Under the 
visions of the Tejmtorial and Reserve 
Forces Act, 1007. the wits of the Volunteers 
were transferred to the Territorial Army 
(q.v.). 


' ilTiplitlstmanit TkA Irish. The move- 
ment for 6stabliwi|ig ^'olunteer corps began 
;about 1778, owing,: w the one hand, to the 
boldness of American privateors, and, on the 
o^er, to want of money, which prevented the 
liord-Lieutenant froth wnblistting a militia. 
It wae part uf ths definite system of com- 
T)elling the English government to :gratnt 
leg^slatfte 'End co^l^Reiuial it^epon^^ to 

bf u^tat^ whichlhaX^eJ^ suecN9Sbful in 
Arnica. ^In 1779|(be|||ntre^^ularn^g^ 
under eotmnwd of H LeiMnr, was 
formed in*. >BUbhn,|^d«0tt^ the Gstholiics 
were persuaded 

wme formed all owi^oaiitiy, commandod 
by <HNix£trygentl6H|in. ^ey were now 40,000 
strong. OnSeptlEFspisaientpassed^^ 


Ibanii to them, 'and the* patiriOtiS anxious 
to imitate America, at obce^doMMML tfkwe 
themtoextoH eonoessions^m Kng^dL' In 
tibte Ihey hml ' not ' 'ndn^^idated^ niid” the 
g b veg n ment^^bclttg nnable to spare troops ior 
frelahd, ' had ’to nude in 1779, 

Grattnn hSlid ftew begun to attadk the' Union. 
The Vbltulfteerii simporM Mm, tthd elected 
Lord Chaiiombht, mdr l^der, in dsfiknee of 
the castle. ^^In thonotth they began to hold 
xM&wh^ their 'fisg^ beating the inSOliptioa 
tandetn ' SOon idter, 

passed' resolutions declaring' *1106 trade in 
danger atid against the Petpettkl Mutiny 

' The House of Commons at last took 
Ibe alann;*flbd in' September, 1780, declared 
their resoltCtiOQS, ** false, scandalous, libellous, 
and tedding *to raise sedition.*’ All through 
1781 the^ VOlunteerfl conthmbd' to Increase 
tIU their numbers were estimated at lOOjOOO. 
MeanwMb their uselessness in case of invasion 
had been shown by the fact that when Cork 
was threatened, *6nty 300 came' forward to 
defend it. In' ATliil,'l782, "Wheri ’Pa 
again met,' the Volunteers pouibd 'hito Dublin 
in great numbers to give Gkuttan confidence. 
The Irish demands were granted, and without 
doubt the eonatiiution of 1782 was due to the 
inability of the goveraimont to oppose any 
force to < the Volunteers, ' who at this time 
actually liad <80,000 men under arms, and 
130*000 on the rolls. It was owing to their 
opposition that a projected increase of the 
army had to be given up. The second Con- 
vention at Dungannon declared in favour of 
Reform, and with the Earl of Bristol (q.v.y-as 
a leader, the Volunteers became a real danger 
to the State when they assembled again in 
the “Volunteer Convention” (q.v.) of Nov. 
10, 1783> at Dublin, 'Ubder the presktency of 
Bord’Oharlemontj ahd drew up a Reform Bill, 
which ^excluded All Catholics. After this 
the better^chitMes retired from the movement, 
and the rs^s began to be lat^^ filled with 
Catholics. In 1785' they Werqagain the idols 
of the iriob, though a vote of thanks to them 
was lost 'in' the Commons. The faHure of a 
congress to be held under their auspices 
through the firm action of the government, 
and the suppression of the^Whiteboys in 1787, 
made them less formidable. Wolfe Tone tried 
to revive them, but without success, and the 
Arms Bill of 33 Gedrjro III. finally put an 
end to the movement, the caini^ing out of the 
law being entrusted td the soldiery, who mot 
with opposition! at Bififast alone. Many of 
the ams of the Volunteers, however, had 
before this passed into Ibe hands of the 
peasantry, and were used in 1798. 

Stoude, IrMond ; 

▼ortkrexil appem to have been a mince 
of one m the British tribes (probably Che 
Demetse) in the middle of iheWth century. 
InmunerablA stories coiiosmmg him are re- 
lated by'IQ'enMusuhd^GNsoffieyolvMoamouth. 
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of which icdoimd^ much to his credit 
iBie>\peri^aps> xepreaented the national British 
nem as opposed to the Eoman party led by 
AmoiofdaijAi^ He is said to havo 

ixmted the Saxons over.to Britain to help him 
agaixiBt the Ficta But Hengeet is said to 
have very soon turned agamst him» and, after 
several engf^ements, to have driven him out of 
K!^t Of^ subsequent history we have even 
less trustworthy accounts. According to Nen- 
nius he burnt by fire from heaven, while 
Gieoffrey declares he was burnt in his castle 
by the orders, of Ambrosius. The' story of 
his marriage with Bowena, the (laughter of 
, Hengest, rests on yery bad authority, but the 
names of ^our of his sons, Yortimer (q.v.), Cate- 
gim, Fasoent, and Faustus, are preserved in 
%g)jpiua who also says that St. Germanus 
aeverdji^eprimanded Yortigom for marrying 
his own daughter. He seems at first to have left 
the conduct of the war against the Jutish in- 
vaders to his eldest son, Yortimer, being him- 
self at first friendly to the invaders. Nennius; 
is also the authority for Hengest's massacre 
of the British, on which occasion, however, 
the king’s life is said to have been ^arcxi 
Such are the chief traditions which have been 
pi^rved concerning the reign of Vortigem. 
They belong to fable rather than to history. 

Nsnnius fEng. Hist. Soc.), c. 13, &c. 


VotUumt (GoaTiHEa)((f. eirea^6Q) was the 
eldest son of Vortigem (q.v.), and appears to 
have actively opposed Hong^ and tne Saxon 
invaders, rie is said by Nennius to have 
valorously encountered them on four oexsasions, 
but as bis name does not occur either in 
Gildas or Bede, any particulars about him 
must be extremely doubtful. According to 
Nennius’s account, Yortimer at first suc- 
ceeded in confining the Jutish invaders to 
the isle of Thanet, defeated them in three 
battles, and forced them to send over to 
Germany for a fresh supply of warriors. 
Three times after this ho defeated the new- 
comers. Shortly after thislast victory ho died, 
with his last breath bidding his friends bury 
hhn by the sea-side, and uttering a pi ophecy 
that the stiungera would not hold their con- 
quests forever. 

Nenidas, o 48, 41, 47. 

Vos Olattiailtig ia the title of an im-. 
portant Latin poem by JohnGower^ in which, 
under the guise of an allegorical dream, he 
treats of the causes and incidents of the 
Feasant Eevolt of 1381. 


w 

WaCOf Hobskt (d. after 1183), was a 
native of Jer^y, and became a prebendary of 
^l^yeux. ' He wrote two long historical poems, 
‘Le Soman de Brut (first printed 1836), which 
vis a paraphrase of the History of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and Le Roman de Rou^ a chronicle 


of ike iDukes of Normandy down to 1106. 
The hktter poem has been edited by Sir A. 
Malet (1827), and translated by Hr. £. Taylor. 

Wide, Gsouob, Gbnbuax (A 1673, d , 
1748), entered the amw in 1690. Ho served 
under the Duke of Marlborough during the 
reign Of Queen Anne. In 1707 he was raised 
to the rank of major-general. Wade was 
elected member for Hindon in 1 7 1 5. In 1725 
be was sent to pacify the Highlands in pur- 
suance of the Act for Disarming the High- 
landers.” ** General Wade,” says Lord Stan- 
hope, who bad been sent into ^tland with 
very full powers, seems to have been a judi- 
cious and conciliatory man, insomuch that he 
became personally popular, oven whilst faith- 
fully obeying most distasteful orders. Ho 
emmoyed himself more usefully in making 
military roads across the Highlands.” They 
have been immortalised in the famous lines — 
**If you had but soon these roads before they were 
made, 

You would hold up your hands and bless General 
Wade." 

From 1722 to 1748 he sat as member for Bath. 
In 1744 he commanded the British forces in 
Flanders, but could accomplish nothing 
against the superior skill of Marshal Saxe. 
On the outbreak of the Jacobite Kebellion of 
1 745 he collected what troops he could at 
Newcastle. A false report that he was ad- 
vancing to relieve Carlisle induced the Pre- 
tender to relinquish for awhile the siege of 
that city. However, he pursued the Pro- 
tender through Yorkshire, but his inactivity 
during the campaign was a general subject 
of complaint, and he was m consequence 
superseded in command by Hawley. 

Stanhope, Hint of Eng, 

Wade, Sir William, one of tlie diplo- 
matists and statesmen of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, was in 1584 sent to Madrid to explain 
to Philip the causes of his ambassador’s 
(Mendoza) dismissal, but the king refused to 
see him. The same year he was entrusted 
with the task of expiring to the Queen of 
Scots her hopoloss position if she refused a 
reconciliation with Elizabeth, and in ,1585 
vainly endeavoured to procure the extidSition 
of the Jesuit Morgan ^from Henry III. t>f 
France. He subsequently took possesrion of 
the Queen of Scots’ papers at Cmartley after, 
the discovery of the Babington Conspiracy. 

Wager of Battle, A relic of old Teu- 
tonic jurisprudonce,” was a Norman innova- 
tion introduced into England by William the 
Conqueror. A man charged with an offence 
by a private individual **had the right to 
plead not guilty, and throw down his glove 
and declare his readiness to defend his inno- 
cence with his body.” If the challenge was 
accepted by the accuser, the two procemed to 
fight, on an appointed day ; if the defendant 
was defeated, or unable to continue the com- 
bat all day, he wa8«,convicted and punished 
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while if he was victorious, or could protract 
the hght till nightfall,. he was acquitled, and 
liis adversary was fined sixty’ shillings and 
declared infamous. ** The parties were obliged 
.tf> fight in their own persons, except the 
appellant were a woman, a priest, an infant, 
sixty years old, ^ lame, or blind, in any of 
which cases he might * counterplead the battle,' 
and compel the defendant to put himself upon 
trial by his couniry." As a Norman innoi-a- 
tion it was much disliked in England, and in 
borough charters we frequently fi.id exemp- 
tions from trial by battle granted as a privi- 
loge, though it was not legally abolished until 
1819. In 1817 a certain Abraham Thornton, 
on his trial for alleged murder, demanded 
a “ trial by battle," and on the refusal of the 

n »8ecutor to accede, was discharged; this 
, in 1819, to an Act abolishing “appeals of 
murder, treason, felony, or other offences, and 
Wager of Battel, or joining issue, and trial 
by Battel in Writs of Right." ,[OttDKAL.] 

Waitangi, Thk Treaty of (Feb., 1840), 
was m tdo between Captain Hobson, ropiesent- 
ing the English Government, and the Maori 
chiefs. By it the sovereignty of Now Zealand 
W4i handed over to England, whilst Captain 
Hobson promised protection to the natives 
together with the rights of British subjects, 
confii'mlng also to the chiefs and tribes of 
New Zealand the full, exclusive, and un- 
disturbed possession of their lands, etc., “ so 
long as it might be their wish to retain thorn.” 

Wakefield, The Battl^of (Dec. 31, 1460), 
was an important Ijancastvian victory during 
the Wars of the Bosos. The battle of North- 
ampton had placed the supreme power in the 
hands of York, who had been acknowledged 
heir to the crown, but Queen M^garet, who 
had fled to Scotlwd, refused to acknowledge 
this arrangement, whereby her son was de- 
prived of the succession, and, raising an army 
in the north, advanced against the Yorkists. 
The Duke of York marched against her, and 
took up his position in his castle at Sandal, 
near Wakefield. '.Margaret advanced from 
York, and the Yorkilts mot them on Wake- 
field Green, betwefii the town and Sandal 
Castle. The Yorkistii, who were greatly in- 
ferior in numbers, #ere defeated, the duke 
was slain, his son,- Butland, was murdered by 
Lord Clifford whife escaping from the battle- 
field, while the i^l of Salisbury and others 
were sent to Toj^tei^ct, where they wore 
beheaded. 

Eng, Chronic^ (Camden Soc.),* Jgirival of 
Edward IK. (Oaf den «|oc.) ' 

Wftkofield, |bwj|»]> Gibboh (d. 1862 ), 
was the originatof of system of colonisa- 
tion beaiing his illinei K It aimed at securing 
an adequate supplf of %)k>ar in newly-settled 
countries by ab|(jishi||r the free granting 
of land to intend^ s^Uers. Instead of this 
practice, the land |ras if he sold at £1 or more 
per acre, and tho |)lroc4|iib were to be applied 


to assisting immigration. Thus an industrial 
elementr might be secur^ in the ponulatioh 
of the colony which would cause an additional 
demand for agricuHaral produce and so 
increase the totd p^uction of wealth. This 
system, which was at first adopted in South 
Austrolia and Victoria, as well as in New- 
Zealand, was strongly opposed by Sir liichard ^ 
Bourke, Goveimor of New South WaleiL and, 
except in South Australia, never had any 
hold. In May, 1839, Mr. Wakefield became 
private secretary to Lord Daxham, while 
High Commissioner of Canada. 

Wakefield. on Colontmtion. A sketch 

ia given in rawcett's UttnuaL and some re'er- 
enoe is made to it in BilVs Political, JSoonomv* 

^ " 

Wakefield, Fbteb of, was a hpnii 
celebrated in the reign of King the 

number and success of his propnemes. In 
1213 John, who had paid little hoed either to 
interdict or excommunication, was terrified 
into submission to the Pope 1^ hearing that 
Peter had predicted that on the next Ascension 
Day John would not be a king. Strangely 
enough the pn^hecy received a kind of ful- 
filment from the fact that before the day 
mentioned John had ceded his kingdom to 
the Pope. 

Wakeman, Sir George, was physician 
to Queen Catherine, wife of (Charles it. He 
was accused of conspiring to poison the king 
at the instance of the queen. The chief wit- 
ness against him was Titus Oates, whose 
evidence on this occasion was more than 
usually contradictory, and Wakeman was 
acquitted, but by the menace of a j^cond trial 
was so frightened that he loft the kingdom. 

Walcheren Expedition, The (1809X 
was projected by the British govemment on 
the renewal of the war between France and 
Austria, in order to effect a diversion, and 
assist the latter power, by compelling the 
French to withdraw part of their forces from 
the Danube valley. The capture of the im- 
mense arsenal which Bonap^e had fortified 
and extended, expressly as a menace to^ Eng- 
land, was also a great object. The armament, 
which was despatched late in July, was one 
of the largest ever sent forth by England, 
and consisted of sixty ships of the line and 
frigates, and an enormous ndmber of trans- 
ports, conveying over 40,000 infantry and 
cavalry ; in all, Sir A. Alison computes that 
there must have been more than 100,000 
men of all arms and both services. But 
the results achieved by this great force were 
miserably inadequate. Lord Chatham, the 
brother of WilHam Pitt, who was in command, 
was destitute ^f decisive energy or military 
capacity. On July 29 of the Jl^lish 
force landed in the isle of Walcheren, and 
seised Middleburg, while other^visions cap- 
tured the fortresses at the months of the 
Scheldt. Antwexp mi^ht have been seised 
by a eot^^de^main ; but instead, time was lost 
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in the of Fliithing, which sumndered 
Angiist 10. By th^^ time the English were 
prepa^ to he^ the siege of Antwerp, that 
citvhad been put into a thorough state of 
defence, and the gai^son had been very 
largely reinforced. As it was now the begin- 
ning of S^tember, I^rd Chatham, suspend- 
ing opera&ns, withdrew his troops to the 
island of Walcheren, and kept fifteen thou- 
sand of them there as a garrison, while the 
remainder were sent back to England. But 
the sanitary arrangements of the army were 
extraordinarily had, and the damp climate of 
Walcheren told terribly on the soldiers. Be- 
fore a month was aver half the garrison was 

hbspital. Orders were therefore given to 
deuroy Flushing, and abandon the island, 
completely evacuated before the 
end of Ifio yeaiv The failure of the expedi- 
tion was made the occasion of violent attacks 
in Parliament on the ministry, who were only 
saved from a vote of censure by a narrow 
majority. A violent quarrel broke out be- 
tween Canning, who was Foreign Minister, 
and Castlereagh,, who was War Minister, and 
was held to be largely responsible for the 
mismanagement of the campaign, which re- 
sulted in a duel, and the resignation of both 
ministers. 

Parliammtary Dehatea, vol. iv., appendix i. ; 

Annual Seffidar, 1809 j Alison, Hitt, of Europe, 

oh. lx. 

WaldagrarWe, Sir Edward (d. Sept., 
1561), one of Mary^s most trusted advisers, 
used his utmost endeavours to prevent the 
queen^s marriage with Philip. He was ap- 
pointed in 1558 on a committee of ways and 
means, but found no favour with Elizabeth, 
by whom he was sent to the Tower for trans- 
gressing the Act of Uniformity (1561). 

Waldan, Roger, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury {d, 1406), was employecl on diplo- 
matic errands by Richard II., and in 1395 
was appointed Lord High Treasurer of 
England. When Archbishop Arundel was 
driven into exile in 1397 the king obtained 
the archbishopric from the Pope for Walden. 
On the deposition of Richard II. Walden’s 
life was thr^tened? but he came to terms with 
Arundel, and, resigning the see, retired into 
private life. In 1405 he was elected Bishop of . 
London by Arundel’s influence, and held that 
see till his death in the next year. 

Wal0S is strictly the district inhabited by 
the foreigners, for that is the literal meaning 
of the term Welsh, applied by the English 
to all the Britons alike. Its limits have 
varied with the progress of the English arms. 
In the sixth century it included an unbroken 
stretch of country from the Clyde to the 
EngHsh Channel, but the conquest of Cliester 
and the Severn Valley at the end of that 
century cut up the land of the Welsh into 
three distinct portions, of which the northern 
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part has been described under Cumbria, and 
the southern under Dumnonia. It remains to 
speak of the central portion, which we stfll 
call Wales, but which was then odled North 
Wales, to distin^sh it from the W^t Wales, 
south of the Bristol Channel, and whose in* 
habitants called themselves Cymry, and the 
land Cymru. Before the end of the sixth 
century the modern Wales was simply a frag- 
ment of South Britain. It was originally 
peopled by the primitive pro-Aryan savages, 
who largely survived in the great tribe of the 
Silures ; then by Goidels of the earlier Celtic 
migration, who long maintained their hold in 
the west ; and then by Brythonio Colts, who 
were in turn subdued by the Romans, whose 
roads, towns, and mines showed the reality of 
their power, but whose withdrawal in 410 led 
to the breaking up of settled government, 
the i*elap8e of the Britons into the tribal 
organisations so characteristic of the Celts, 
the relaxation of the feeble bonds which Roman 
Christianity had east over them, and an 
anarchy which threatened speedy conquest by 
the English. 

During the sixth century, however, a re- 
markable revival of energy seems to have 
occurred in Celtic Britain, and not least in 
Wales. The political revival, which set 
bounds to the English conquest, and united 
the Britons, firstly under Gwledigau, or tem- 
porary generals in war, such as the famous 
Arthur, and, at a later stage, under national 
kings, such as CadWUon, who held North- 
umbria a whole year in Bervitudo-~the political 
revival, perhaps, affected Strathclyde move 
intimately than Wales. But even in Gildas 
we read of great princes, like Mael^m of 
Gwynedd, and the tradition of the migration 
of Cunodda from the region of the Wall to 
North Wales, of the expulsion of the Goidel 
by his descendants, and the story of Kenti- 
gem’s wanderings from Clyde to Clw^'d show 
that Wales, too, was affected by the move- 
ment. The peculiar organisation of the Coltio 
Church certainly originated in Wales, though 
its highest development was worked out if* 
Ireland and Scotland. 

But the promise of national development 
was never fulfilled. Enough was done to set 
limits to the Saxon conquest, but no really 
united state was formed. Despite the later 
stories of Kings of all Britain, and Kings of 
all Wales, Wales was during nearly the whole 
of its history split up into an infinity of tribal 
states, over which very rarely some powerful 
character or vigorous stock acquirea a loose 
ovorlordship that was never strong enough to 
make itself permanent. In the north the 
Kings of Gwynedd wore, perhax>s, the strongesc 
line in Wales, but their authority over much 
of the wide district so named was probably 
very slight. In the south we know of a very 
large number of pot^ states. In the south- 
west tlie kingdom of Demetia or DWed was in 
early times the most important. But to the 
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north the aggreseive statrof Ceredigion grew 
at the expense of the older kingdom. Gwent, 
Ifotganwg, Breeheiniog, an^ in the north- 
east, Fowls, were other important divisions. 
In short, Wales was a group of clan states, 
with a few greater sovereignties, claiming 
indefinite snserainty over the lesser ones and 
each other. 

The history of these petty states consists 
primarily in endless and purposeless feuds 
with each other, true ** battles of kites and 
crows,” as no political development, no na- 
tional state gradually evolved from the con- 
fiiot;. ^ But fierce invaders from east and west 
made it necessary for the petty kings to unite 
sometimes for common defence. The English 
from the east, the Irish Danes from the west, 
constantly plundered and pillaged. Especially 
terrible were the ravages of the “black 
pagans” from beyond sea. After a long 
period of predatory incursions, they perhap 
ultimately formed a permanent settlement m 
Dyfed. On the west, the Mercian overlords 
were formidable neighbours during the eighth 
century. Offa conquered Pengwem and the 
western portion of Fowls, and built a dyke 
from Doe to Wye to mark off the limits of 
his mngdom, and keep the Welsh marauders 
in chock. He probably co-operated with 
Elvod, Bishop of Bangor, in forcing the 
Catholic Easter on the unwilling Welsh. 

' Daring this period the meagre Welsh annals 
give* a bare catalogue of obscure kings. The 
end of the Mercian overlordship left the way 
dear for the development of the remarkable 
power of RhodriMawr (843 — 877), who seems 
to have added to iiis patrimony of Gwynedd, 
the kingdoms of Powis, Ceredigion, and Dyfed, 
and to ^ve thus been ruler o# nearly all Wales. 
It is said that on his death he divided his 
dominions into three portions among his three 
sons, and that the three chief states of later 
Wales— rGwynedd with' its capital Aberffraw, 
Powis, with Mathraval as the royal seat now 
that Pengwem had become Shrewsbury, and 
Ceredigion, including Dyfed, with the lang’s 
residence at Dinevawr, near Llandilo. Under 
Rhodri’s grandson, Howel Dha (q.v.J of 
Dinevawr (907 — 948), another hope of national 
unity arose. But the HV’cst Saxon monarehs 
were too strong for inch attempts. The 
friendship of Asser had brought Alfred’s 
troops into the western wilderness of Demctia. 
All the South Welsh kings acknowledged 
Alfred as iheir lord. South Welsh bishops 
were consecrated at Canterbury, and a deadly 
blow struck at the old wild ireedonMf the 
Welsh episcopate #here every bishop was, 
so to say, archbishop as well as bishop of his 
own see. Howel h^self attended Edward’s 
and Athelstan’s Witenagemots. The laws 
that go by his name are n curious combina- 
tion of old Welsh oustow# with those of the 
Englirii court. Oi Howel’s death, Wales 
became more anarcl^c th^ ever. Its relation 
to England checked: its iii^nial development, 
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but the Eng^h supremacy was, too weak 
to impose oraer and strong government from 
without. 

In 1015 Llewelyn ap SitsyU conquered the 
usurper Aedhan ap Blegy wryd, and inspired 
with new vigour the kingdom of Gwynedd. 
His son Gruffydd became king over all 
Welshmen, and, in close alliance with his 
father-in-law, ^fgar, Earl of the Mercians, 
played a really important part in the his- 
tory of the time. At last the triumph of 
the house of Godwin proved fatal to the 
Welsh king. His great victories in Here- 
fordshire, which far exceeded the measure of 
the border forays which are the staple of 
Welsh history, were punished by two >bril« 
liant English campaigns under Harold in 
person. At last in 1065, after Hagdd'diid 
ravaged Wales from end to end, GnidPld was 
slain by the treachery of his own men. The 
conqueror divided hip dominions among his 
kinsmen, Bleddyn and Hhiwallon, to be held 
as dependencies of the English crown, -and, 
by pushing the English frontier still fmrther* 
westward, prepared the way for the new 
period of Saxon aggression, which made the 
Norman Conquest an event more important 
in Welrii than even in English history. 

The foundation of the great border Pala- 
tinates by William I. was the first result of 
the Conquest on Wales. The earldoms of 
Hugh of Chester and Roger of Shrewsbury, 
proved an iron barrier which ^effectually set 
limits on Welsh forays for the futhre. Their 
military organisation made them equally 
capable of becoming centres of offensive war- 
fare. In the true spirit of their race, a swarm 
of Norman knights and adventurers poured 
over the borders into Wales. The earldom 
of Chester soon extended 'ts bounds to the 
Conwy, and its vassal Robert of Rhuddlaii, 
governed the vale of Clwyd. The modem 
county of Montgomery roughly marks the 
district now added to the Shrewsbury earl- 
dom. Earl Robert of Belesmo was the 
terror of all Welshmen. His brother Arnulf 
conquered Ceredigion and Dyfed. Bernard 
of Neufmarche, founded the lordship of 
Brecon in the old district of Breeheiniog. 
Robert Fitz-Hamon conquered the vale of 
Glamorgan. Gower, Kidwely, Ystradtowy, 
were similarly appropriated. Unable to with- 
stand the Normans in the field, the Welsh 
withdrew to their mountain fastnesses, and, 
in sudden forays, revenged themselves on 
their oppressors. Revolt after revolt of the 
conquered peasantry confined the Norman 
lords to their castle walls. To guard against 
the repetition of such events, English, or 
Low German, colonists were planted in 
southern Dyfed, Ax Gower, and perhaps in parts 
of Glamorgan, and the old inhabitants ruth- 
lessly driven out. Commerce came in^ the 
invaders’ train, and towns sprdihg up in a 
community hitherto unacquainted with urban 
life. Norman priests and bishops followed the 
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soldiers and merchants. The Welsh sees were 
finally subjected to Omierbury. llie southern 
bishoprics wero permanently bestowed on 
Normans. By the time of Henry I. the 
Normans had conquered all southoni and 
western Wales wortti having. After the fall 
of Bhys ap Tewdwr (10901, the native princes 
lay aside even the title of icing. In Gwynedd 
alone, whose monarchs now begin to be called 
Princes or Kings of Wales, was a really strong 
Celtic power left. There the disastrous fate 
of Norman interlopers into the see of Bangor 
showed that the native spirit was still un- 
subdued. The territoiies thus conquered 
became known as the Lordship Marches. 
Conquered by independent adventurers, they 
possessed all the rights of a Palatine earldom. 
[Palatine Counties.] Their lords were 
practically kings on ^eir own estates, and 
were bound to the English monarch by no 
other tie than simple allegiance. For all 
-practical purposes they were us free as the 
lords of Aberfi'raw. After a generation or 
two, many- begin to amalgamate with the 
conquered race, or at least to intermarry with 
them and get mixed up in their quarrels. 
The succession of great English barons to 
some of these lordships— -for example, the 
union of Gloucester and Glamorgan — had an 
important refiex influence on English polities. 

Yet the Welsh race was still far from being 
subdued. The return of Gruffydd ap Cynan 
from hi4 Irish exile (1100) marks a new de- 
velopment of culture, and literature among 
Hhe Cymry. The Welsh bards renew their 
Bon^s. The Welsh chroniclers become more 
copious. The old laws were re-edited. Even 
politically they were only reduced ^o a 
certain extent. The Marcher loids were 
as much divided as the Welsh chieftains. 
English help was far off, and often ineffec- 
tual. Physical difliculties always imposed 
obstacles on feudal armies among the moun- 
tains of Gwynedd. Henry II. ’s three expe- 
ditions into Wales (1166, 1163, and 1166) 
were disastrous failures, and were followed 
with none of those indirect successes which 
had attended similar invasions of Hufus. 
Owen Gwynedd (rf. 1169) was a prince of 
vigour, activity, qnd power. The expansive 
energy pf the Normans was diverted into 
other chaimols, with the departure of Strong- 
bow to Ireland. The Celtic sympathios of 
Geoifrey of Monmouth, the strangely 
chequered career of Giraldus Cambrensis show 
the approximation of the two races. Arch- 
bishop Baldwin’s crusading tour throughout 
all Wales in 1188 marks the comparative 
peace that now reigned. The alliance of 
Llewelyn ap lorwerth, who became Prince of 
Gwynetld in 1194, with the baronial opposi- 
tion to John, shows that, despite diflferences 
of race, all feudal dependents of the^ Angevin 
monarchs had a common interest in setting 
limits to the arbitrary power of their imjie- 
rious overlord. Llewelyn’s occupation of 


Shrewsbury helped the success of the move- 
ment that won Ma^a Oharta, and the re- 
gard shown to his rights in that famous in- 
strument suggests that the barons were not 
ungrateful for his aid. Llewelyn’s marriage 
with John’s bastard daughter, kept him in 
peace with Henry III. for some timo. But 
m 1228 Henry sent an expedition against 
him that signally failed, and exacted nothing 
but barren liomage from the powerful chief- 
tain. Up to his death in 1240, Llewelyn 
waged constant and not unsuccessful war 
on the Lords Marchers, and succeeded in ex- 
tending his power in some of those Southern 
districts where their power was slight. Be- 
t"ieen 1240 and 1246, David, son of Llewelyn 
by his English wife, governed the princi- 
pality ; but in 1246 Llewelyn, son of Gruffydd, 
son of Llewelyn by a Welsh mother, suc- 
ceeded liini, at first jointly with his brothers, 
but afterwards alone. The national revival,, 
which had been marked under Llewelyn ap 
lorwerth, reached its culminating point in 
Llewelyn ap Gruffydd. The energy of the» 
Welsh beciime greatCT, their literary activity 
bore greater results. 

In 1266—67 the young prince Edward 
failed in his attempts to curb Llewelyn’s power. 
In alliance with Simon de Montfort, Llewelyn 
took an active part against the king during 
the Barons’ Wans. His projected marriage 
with Eleanor, Earl Simon’s daughter, involved 
his alliance with the French crown and the 
remnants of the disaffected party in England. 
In 1276 Edward I. seized the bride on her 
way to Wales. A fierce, attack of the injured 
prince upon the Marchers was followed in 
1277 by an expedition of Edward that exacted 
his submission, and in 1278 he was allowed to 
marry Eleanor. But in 1282 his treacherous 
brother David incited him to a fresh revolt. 
Edward resolved to settle the Welsh questidn 
once for all. He made a great effort, syste- 
matically conquered the country, and, on 
Llewel} n’s death in battle, declared his 
dominions forfeited to the crown. Thus 
Edward I. subdued the only native Welsh 
State of any importance. The Statute of 
Wales (12 Ed. 1.) finally annexed the Prin- 
cipality (iu^.y the dominions of Llewelyn) to 
the crown, introduced the English Jaw, 
with a special judicial system under the 
Justice of Snowdon, and esfiiblishcd six sheriff- 
doms of Anglesoa, Carnarvon, Merioneth, Flint, 
Carmarthen, and Cardigan, with organisation 
analogous to tliosc of the English shires. But 
the Principality, though united to the crown, 
was not absorbed in it. It was not a part oi 
England, but a conquered country. It be- 
came the custom to invest with the dignity 
of Prince of Wales the eldest son of the 
sovereign. Edward’s campaij^s and legisla- 
tion affec^ted the Principality only. The 
hundred and forty Lordship Marchers went 
on as before, except that an Act of 1364 (28 
Ed. III., c. 2} dec ked them dependent not ou 
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the Principality but on the English crown. 
Their wild freedom, with its private wars and 
constant outrages, still continued. 

Several revolts showed the unwillingness 
of Gwynedd to acquiesce in the English 
conquest. The strong line of Edwaraan 
castles alone kept the country subdued. 
David's luckless nsing in 1283, the revolts of 
Rhys ap Maredudd in 1287 and 1292, that of 
Hadoc, Mailgwn, and Morgan, in 1294, show 
the difficulty involved in establishing the 
Edwardian system. After it had slept for 
nearly a century, Welsh national feeling was 
again aroused by the revolt of Owen Glen- 
dower (1400 ; q.v.), whose private feud with his 
neighbour, Lord Grey of Ruthin, became the 
germ of a determined effort to throw off the 
English yoke. In conjunction with the Per- 
cies, the Mortimers, and the Scots, afterwards 
with French supj^rt, Owen managed to 
defeat expedition after expedition sent against 
him by Henry IV. From one end of the 
country to the other he made his power felt, 
and managed to main^m his independence 
till his death (about 14 In). But the English 
re-conquest was ultimately effected, and a 
series of harsh penal statutes was passed to 
check further revolts. The establishment at 
Ludlow of the Court of the President and 
Council of Wales (1478), was Edward IV.’s 
contribution to the establishment of a stronger 
system of government. The disorders of the 
period of revolt gradually disappeared. The 
conquerors and the conquered began to ap- 
proximate towards each other. The Queen 
Dowager of England, and the last represen- 
tative of the lino of John of Gaunt, both 
married into the same Welsh family. Henry 
Tudor became King of England, His son 
passed a series of statutes which incorporated 
the Principality with England, restrained the 
powers ox the Lords Marchers, made all 
Wales shire-ground, and^ introduced, with 
English laws, English local self-government 
iBind parliamentary representation (27 Hen. 
Vm., c. 26, and 34 & 36 Hen. VIII., c. 26). 
The only difference between Wales and Eng- 
land now, besides the still existing, though 
diminished, powers of the Marchers and the 
Court of the Coundlof Wales at Ludlow, 
was the fact that instead of being united to 
any English circuit, a special comt of justice, 
called the “ King’s Great Sessions in Wales,” 
was to be held twice a year under special 
justices; an arrangement which continued 
until 1830, when Wales and Cheshire were 
formed into new English circuits. ^ 

These great measures of justice fomed a 
new epoch in Welsh history. The peaceful, 
if slow, acceptance of the Reformation, the 
literary and educational revival that begp 
under Elizabeth, illustrate the beneficial 
results of the change. During the Civil W’ur 
Wales was, as a, whole, strongly Royalist. 
Some North Welsh, cashes were the last 
places to hold out for Charles I. Soon after 


the Revolution of 1688 the Court of Ludlow, 
and the remnant of the Marcher jurisdiction, 
wore abolished. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Methodist movement profoundly 
influenced the character of Wales. While 
introducing a new religious fervour, a higher 
tone of morality, and a greater amount of 
energy, its Puritanism made much havoc 
with the more harmless features of old Welsh 
life. The movement began with Griffith 
Jones, vicar of Llanddowror, whose system 
of “circulating schools,” established in 1730, 
was the only important step made in that age 
towards popular education. In 1736 Howell 
Harris bo^ to preach. His connection with 
Whitefield determined the theology of Welsh 
Methodism. The suspension of the famous 
preacher, Daniel Rowland of Llangeitho, 
first turned the Welsh Methodists in the 
direction of Nonconformity. In 1811 the 
formal separation from the Church took place. 
By that time the great bulk of the people 
had become Dissenters. Hardly until the 
nineteenth century did the industrial revolu- 
tion affect Wales. The development of the 
coal and iron trades in the south has enor- 
mously increased its population and resources. 
[Bee also Celts ; Celtic Church ; Counties, 
The Welsh ; Methodism.] 

For early Welsh history, Gildas, perhaps 
parts of Nennius, the Annalet Camlriae, and 



Wales, and the scattered references in the 
Enfflish chronicles and charters, the chief 
authorities. Geoffrey of Monmouth, most of 
the Triads, and other literary sources, must I e 
entirely disregarded. The “Four Bards" in 
Mr. Skene's Four Ancimt Books of Wales are too 
obscure and doubtful to gire much help to the 
historian. The works of Giraidus Cambreusis, 
especially his Uinerariwn Cambrus, are, though 
not implicitly trustworthy, of very great impor- 
tance for the twelfth century. With Edward I.’s 
conquest the native annals cease. The statutes 
affecting Wales become now an important source 
of information, and the English chronicles be- 
come fuller in their notice of the Edwardian 
conquest, aud the revolt of Glendower. while the 
very extensive remains of Welsh literature, con- 
tain mudx of historical interest. Of modem 
books covering the whole subject, Warrington's 
History of Wales, and Miss JfWilliams's History 
of yVales are the best, although neither are very 
critical. They are both lately based on a 


Wales, though too careless in its choice oi 
authorities, is for coolness and impartiality the 
most valuable modern work. Early Welsh 
history is best treated in Skene’s Prefac • to the 
Four Ancient Books of Wales; Jones, vestiges of 
the Gael in Gvjynedd; Jones and Freeman, 
History of St David's ; Stephens, Literature of 
the Cymryi Elton, Ortains of English History, 
and Bbys, Csltm Britain. Freeman's Norman 
Conquest and Wtlliam Ru/us are exhaustive 
for the conquest of South Wales. Stephen, 
History of Crimind Law; Reeve, History of 
Rnglieh Law, give the legal hfnory of the 
inoorporatioh of England and Wales. A large 
number of particular points are well worked 
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mp in ih3 ArchmoiMia Camhr$n§xB, A good 
foort acooimt of welth Methodism is In 
Lecky's Mi$t, cj Eng, Fuller acoounts in 
Howell Harris's Autobiography Lady Hontiug. 
don's MomoitBf Middleton's iBio^aphia JEvan- 
gilicOf and Dr. Bees's History of Noacon/ormity 
in Woles, [T. F. T.] 

WalM, Pan^XB or, is Hie title usually 
borne by the heir apparent of the English 
sovereign. After the death of Llewelyn, 
the last native Prince of Wales, Edward 1. in 
1301 created his son Prince of Wales. It is 
noticeable that, whereas the heir apparent is 
bom Duke of Cornwall, it is only by creation 
that he becomes Prince of Wales. The Eng- 
lish Princes who have borne tne title are ; — 


Edward, son of Edward I. (afterwards Edward II.) 
Edward, son of EdwaM 111. (the Black Prince). 
Biohard, sou of the Black Prince (afterwaras 
Biehard II.) 

Henry, sou of Henry IV. (afterwards Henry V.) 
Edward, ton of Henry VI. 

Ed^rd, son of Edward IV. (afterwards Edward 

Edwa^, son of Biohard III. 

Arthur, son of Henry VII. 

Hen^,^iaon of Henry VII. (afterwards Henry 

Edward, son of Henry VIII. (afterwards Edward 

Heniy, son of James I. 

Charles, son of James I. (afterwards Charles I.) 
Charles, son of Charles I. (afterwards Charles II.) 
James, son of James II, (tne Old Pretender). 
Geoige, son of George I. (^terwards George II.) 
'Frederick, son of George ll. 

Oeorgo, son of Frederick (afterwards George HI.) 

George 1X1, (afterwards George 

Albert Edward, son of Queen Victoria (afterwards 
Edward VII.) ' 

George Frederick Ernest Albert, son of Edward Vll. 

(now George V.). 

Edward Albert, son of George V. 


Wales. Thb Statutb or (1284), was passed 
by Edward 1. immediatelv after Uie conquest 
of Wales. Many English laws and regulations 
were intro luced, such as the English law of 
succession; while comparatively unimportant 
Welsh local customs were retained. 


Walker, Georob July 1, 1690), was 
rector of the parish of Monaghan. He took 
refuge in Londonderry before the siege of that 
town, and was active in rousing the inhabitants 
to resist J ames’# troops. On April 1 7, 1 689, ho 
wag elected one of the governors of the city, 
an oflBce he continued to hold till August, 
when he yielded up his authority to Colonel 
Kirke. Thero is still a Walker Club in the 
town, and his statue surmounts the pillar 
erected on one of the bastions in memory of 
the siege. When he arrived in London, soon 
after the delivery of Londonderry from the 
Irish, the House of Commons passed a vote of 
thanks to him, and the king gave him £5,000. 
In June, 1690, the bishopric of Derry fell 
vacant, and William at once bestowed it on 
him. He had, however, contracted a passion 
for war, and much shocked William by ap- 
^ring nt the head of the men of London- 
derry in the campaign of 1690. He fell at 


the head of his men in resisting the Irisk 
cavalry at the battle of the Boyne. 

Macaulay, Hist of Eng. 

WaUdnEhaw. Clementina, was a mit- 
troM of Charles hMward Stuart, the Young 
Pretender. He Orst became acquainted with 
her on his expedition to Scotland in 1745. 
He sent for her after his return from that 
country, and soon she acquired complete 
dominion over him. It was believed that she 
was in the pay of the English ministers; 
accordingly, in 1748, the English Jacobites 
sent an agent named Macnamara to request 
that the lady should, for a time at least, retire 
to a convent. Charles, however, obstinately 
refused to agree to this. He had a daughter 
by her about 17C0, who died in 1789, 

Vernon Leo, The Countess of Albany ; Ewald, 
Life of Prince Charles Edieard, 

Wallace, William, the younger son of 
Wallace of Elderslie, in Heiifrowshire, was 
outlawed for slaying an Englishman who had 
insulted him at L^^rk. This c|rcumstanoe, 
and the indignatira with which he viewed 
the usurpation of Edward I., induced him in 
May, 1297, to make an attack on the English 
quarters at Lanark, whore ho killed Hazol- 
rigg, the governor. Ho was soon joined by 
Sir William Douglas and a considerable 
body of Scots. The murder of his undo, 
Sir Reginald Crawford, at Ayr, still fui-thcr 
incensed him, and he utterly refused to join 
some of his supporters in making their sub- 
mission to the English. On Sept, 11, 1297, 
Wallace thoroughly defeated the English 
at^ Stirling, following up his victory by a. 
raid into England. The following year he 
was chosen governor of the kingdom, and as 
a consequence increased the jealousy of many 
of the Scottish barons. Meantime Edward 
had returned from Plunders and hurried to 
Scotland, whore ho defeated Wallace at 
Falkirk (q.v.) (July 22, 1298). At this time 
Wallace disappears from public life, and is 
aiid to have visited France and Rome. It is 
more probable that he remained in the wilds 
of his native country with a few followers. 
In 1 305 ho was betrayed into the hands of thet 
English at Glasgow by his friend. Sir John 
Mentcith, carried to London, and tried at 
Westminster. Ho was condemned as a rebel 
and traitor to tho English king, and executed 
(Aug. 23, 1305). In spite of the want of 
authority which characterises most of tho 
stories told about Sir William Wallace, it is 
apparent that he was a man of great capa- 
city, and a military genius of a very high 
order. 

Burton, Scotland; Bishanger, Chronicle 
(Bolls Series) ; ralgrave, Document* and Secords 
Illustrating the Hist, of Scotland, 

Waller, Edmund (5. 1606, d. 1687), poet, 
w'as a relauon of John Hampden. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and in 1623 took his 
seat in Parliament as member for AmershanL 
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The ttory of hie unsaccesajftd courtship of 
Lady Dorothy Sydney, the daughter of the 
Earl of Leicester, appears to be well authen- 
ticated. A sealous member of the Long Par- 
liament, Waller was appointed in 1643 one 
of the commissioners who negotiated with 
Charles at Oxfoid. There he was won oror 
by the court, and played a decidedly equi- 
vocal mrt, agreeing on his return to Lonaon 
to puhlish a commission of array, and so 
having collected troops to seize the city by a 
The plot, however, miscarried, 
and he was heavily fined and condemned to 
banishment, after an abject submission to 
the House of Commons. In 1651 he was 
allowed to return to England, and attempted 
to curry favour with the Protector by his 
** Panegyric on Cromwell,” which he followed 
up hy an ode to Charles II. after the Kestora- 
tion. ** Poets, sire,” he wittily remarked to 
the king, “ succeed better in fiction than in 
truth.” In spite of his time-serving dispo- 
sition, Waller was popular in the House of 
Commons, ^of which he^as a member until 
1683. His poems — dainty, but uninspired 
productions — have been frequently published. 
A faifly complete edition appeared in 1694. 

Johnson, Lxvm of the Poets. 

Waller^ Sir William (5. 1597, d. 1668), 
was a cousin of the foregoing. His military 
education was acquired in Germany during 
the Thirty Years’ War. In 1610 he was 
returned to the Long Parliament meunber 
for Andover. On the outbreak of the Civil 
War he was sent into the west of England, 
and at first gained such success as to acquire 
for himself the title of ** William the Con- 
queror,” but in July, 1643, he was severely 
beaten both at Bath and Devizes. Parliament 
nevertheless thanked him for his exertions. 
In the following year he fell out with Essex, 
the commander-in-chief, und in consequence 
Charles managed to make a sortie from Ox- 
ford, and to defeac him at Cropredy Bridge. 
Waller again returned unsuccessful to London. 
In 1645 he was tomoved, from his command 
ity the Self-denying Q|^rdmance, but soon 
resumed his appointment, and under Crom- 
well was successful in tjbe west in the first 
oampaign of the New Model army. In 
1637 ho was one of the leaders of the Presby- 
terian party who attempted in vain to oppose 
the advance of the army on the capital, and 
was one of the eleven members against whom 
its resentment was es^iajly directed. In 
1660, during the tixiubled time which^re- 
roeded the !&8toratioi|^ he was a memoer of 
the Council of State. 

Vindioatton of Sir W\llia% Waller by Himself. 

Wnllingfovd, Jo^n or, was the author 
or transcriber of a cli^nic^ extending from 
the year 449 to 1035^ Of^ithis chronicle Sir 
T. Hardy says : — “ Tfee i^thor seems fre- 
quently desirous of examining and comparing 
authorities, and yet ri6ult is only error 
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and absurdity, as he confounds ^rsona and 
places, and sets chronology at defitUice.’* It 

doubriul who the author was, but he pro- 
bably lived about the beginning or middle of 
the thirteenth century, and was an inmate of 
the abbey of St Albans. 

Wallingford, William of (d. 1488), a 
fiionk of St. Albans, was appointed archdeacon 
and prior of the abbey in 1465, and held 
several subordinate ofiices. Charges of perjury 
and theft are made against him m the register 
kno^ as that of John Whethamstede, but 
they are evidently written with considerable 
animus. He became abbot in 1476 on the 
death of William Albon. Of his tenure of 
office we have a very full account, but, thoi^h 
it gives an idea of somewhat luss^ activity, 
it presents no feature of interest. His register, 
which ho compiled in imitation of his prede- 
cessors, covers the period from 1476 to 1488, 
though the entries for the last two years are 
not numerous. It gpves a powerful picture 
of the corruption of the monastic system. It 
has been edited by Mr. Riley in the Rolls 
Series together with the register of Walling- 
ford’s predecessors, John Whethamstede anU 
William Albon. 

Wallingford, The Treaty of (1153), is 
the name usually given to the peace made be- 
tween Stephen and Prince Henry, though only 
the preliminary negotiations took place at 
Wallingford, the treaty itself being signed at 
Westminster. By this treaty Stephen was to 
retain the kingdom during his lifetime, but 
Henry was to succeed lum, the rights of 
Stephen’s children to the private dominions 
of their parent being guaranteed. At the same 
time a scheme of administrative reform was 
decided upon, which was intended to restore 
things as far as possible to the state in which 
they had been left by Henry I. 

Walpole, Horace, Lord (5. 1678, d. 1757), 
the elder brother of Sir Robert, first appears 
as secretary to General Stanhope in Spain 
(1706). In 1707 ho was apiwinted secretary 
to Henry Boyle, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. In 1708 h© was sent as secretary to 
an embassy to the Emperor” and was after- 
wards in the same position at the negotiations 
at Gortruydonborg. In 1716 he was sent 
as envoy to tho Hague. Ho subsequently 
appeared at Hanover, and remonstrated 
with Stanhope for the suspicions he enter- 
tained of Townshend, and was sent home 
with letters calculated to heal the breach in 
the ministry. In 1720 he was appointed 
secretary to the Duke of Grafton, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland.^ In 1723 he was desj^tched 
to Paris to counteract Sir Luke fechaub. 
Ho ardently attached himself to Cardinal 
Fleury. He remained in France mitil 1727. 
In 1728 he was, one of the plenipotentiaries to 
the congress at Soissons. In 1733 Walpole 
was sent as envoy to the States-General. In 
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1739 he waa float to Holknd to receive the 
auxiliazy ti^pa stipulated in case of hostili- 
ties. In 1741 he was made Secretary to the 
Ezdiequer, and in 1756 was raised to the 
peerage. “He was/* save Stanhope, <*a man 
who through life played a considerable part, 
but chiefly because he was the brother of Sir 
Robert.” According to his nephew, “ho 
knew something of everything but how 
to hold his tongue, or how to apply his 
knowledge.” 

Horace Walpol^ Mwioira; Cose, WalpcU; 

Hiet of Eng. 

Valpole, Sir Robert, Earl of Orford 
(5. 1070^ d. 1745), waa the son of a Norfolk 
gentleman, and was educated at Eton and 
at King’s College, Cambridge. In 1702 he 
entered Parliament as member for C&tle 
Rising, He soon attracted the attention of 
the Whig leaders. In 1705 he was placed on 
the council of Prince George of Denmark 
as Lord HighAdmirtil, and in 1708 succeeded 
St. John ah Secretary at War. In 1710 he 
was one of the managers of Sacheverell’a 
trial, of which he secretly disapproved ; and 
when the Whig ministry was driven from 
office he persisted in resigning in spite of 
Harley’s solicitations to him that ho should 
retain his place. He now became with 
Somers a leader of the Whig opposition, and 
being charged with peculations as SccTetary 
at War, ho was expelled the House and sent 
to the Tower, where he remained till the pro- 
I'ogation. His defence was, however, quite 
i:omplete, and ho was re-elected for Lynn 
Regis. Ho wrote at this time two able pam- 
phlets in support of the lalo ministry, The 
Debts of the Nation Stated and Qomideredy und 
The Thirty-five Millions AceounUd For. On the 
accession of George I. Walpole w^as chosen 
chairman of the committee of inquiry into the 
conduct of the last ministry. I n 1 7 1 5 he became 
First Lord of the Ti*easury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But he was disliked by the 
king, and angry at the dismissal of Townshend, 
so he resigned in 1717. In this year he had 
established the first sinking fund. Immedi- 
ately he passed into unscrupulous opposition, 
and spoke agaixAt the Mutiny Act, the Uuad- 
ruplo^ Alliance, the Peerage Bill, and the re- 
peal of the Schism Act. Finding opposition 
hopeless, he offered to rejoin the Ministry, 
hut was only made Paymaster of the Forces, 
1720. On the fall of the South Sea Company 
it was felt that he alone could deal with the 
matter, and his measures, though severe, were 
felt to bo just. On the diath of IStanhopo he 
was left without a* rival, and became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Prime Minister 
(April, 1721). His history is now the history 
of Ikigland. He crushed Atterbury's plot, 
and taxed the non jurors' estates to the 
amount of £100,000. Already his jealousy 
of rivals, the groat fault in his character as a 
minister, had become api)arent; and he and 


Townshond drove Carteret from office. Mean- 
while the situation abroad had become com- 
plicated ; the alliance between Austria, Spain, 
and the Duke of Bourbon’s party in France, 
was checl^d bv the Tixsaty of Hanover 
between England and Franco. On the death 
of George I., Walpole, di^kocl hy the now 
king, found himself in danger of being super- 
seded by Sir Spencer Compton. Owing to 
the representations of Queen Caroline, he 
remained in ix)wer. 'J’ho Opposition con- 
sisted of discontented Whigs led by Pulteney, 
and tho remnant of the Tories under Boling- 
broke. In 1730 Walpole quanellod with 
Townshend, who retired from political life ; 
and in 1733 with Chosterfioid. His sup- 
porters consisted of such second-rate men as 
Newcastle, Stanhope, Compton, and Harring- 
ton. He had, however, at his back a maj|ority 
secured by the most unscrupulous bribery. 
In 1729 tho Treaty of Seville preserved the 
oaco of Europe for a time. In 1733 Walpole 
rought forward bis celebrated excise scheme, 
a measure thoi'ouglily sound and justifiable!; 
but such was the success of Pulteney in 
rousing public feeling against it that he had 
to abandon it. In 1734 ho was much blamed 
for keeping aloof from tho war waged by tho 
Emperor against France and Spain. In this 
year the Opposition joined to attack the 
Septennial Act. They failed ; and Bolingbroko 
withdrawing to Franco, the leadership of the 
party fell on the Prince of Wales, whom 
Walpole had offended by resisting the increase 
of his income. In 1737 Queen Caroline’s 
death deprived him of a staunch and faithful 
friend. Tho Opposition, now reinforced by 
Pitt, continued to attaclc his pacific policy ; 
Newcastle began to intrigue against him, and 
favoured the king’s desire for war. Never- 
theless, Walpole concluded a convention with 
Spain; and the Oi))^sition wishing to drive 
matters to a crisis, seceded from the House. 
It had become obvious that he must declare 
war or resign. He chose tho former course 
(1739). The war was disastrous. [Gbouob 
11.] Ill Feb., 1741, Mr. Sandys proposed 
that lie should bo removed from the lang’s 
councils. Tho motion was thrown out ; hut 
in the following year Walpole, taking his 
defeat on thii Chiiq>onham election petition 
(Feb. 2, 1742) as a test, resigned. He was 
creati'd Furl of Grford. In March a se'^ret 
committee of impury against him was chosen ; 
but in spite of its animosity it failed to bring 
any but tho most trivial charges against the 
ox-rainistor. He seldom spoke in the liOrds, 
having, ae he remarked to his brother Horace, 
“ left his tongue in the Commons.” In 1745 
ho died, having retained his influence with 
the king to the last. Walpole’s character was 
exposed to the most violent misrepresentation 
fi'om his contemporaries. His jealousy of 
power made almost every eminent man of 
the age his enemy ; while tho corruption 
by which ho maintained his position and 
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debauched the House of Commons is indis- 
putable. But to him are due the completion of 
the Revolution settlement^ and tiie preserva- 
tion of naace at a time when peace was most 
required by* England, ** He itfiderstood,** 
says Lord Stanhope^ the true interest of his 
county better than any of his contem- 
poraries.’* ** TM prudence, steadiness, and 
vigilance of that man,” says Burke {Appeal 
from the New Whlgsy &c.), “preserved the 
crown to this royal family, and with it their 
laws and liberty to this country.” 

Core, Vemeirt efSxt Hebert Walpole; Balpb, 
Criiictu History qf Lord Walpole* s Administration ; 
Horace Walpole^ Beminisceneee ; Stanhope, Hist 
^ Eng. t Lecky, Hist, of Eng. in the EiGhteenth 
iionturyi Macaulay, Eaeay on Horace Walpole ; 
Ewald, Sir A. fKolpole; JehnMorley, IKalpole. 


WalpolSy Horace, Earl of Orford 
{b. lZll, d. 1797), was the third son of Sir 
Rotfen Wa^le, and the nephew of Lord 
Walpole. In 1741 he entered Parliament 
for Calliugton, but ho nover took a prominent 
part in debate. In 1757 he exerted himself 
in favour of Admiral Byng. Ho remained in 
Parliament till 1768. In 1791 he succeeded 
his nephew in the family title and estates ; 
but never took his seat in the House of Lords. 
So idr as he had any political feeling at all, 
he was inclined to a speculative Republican- 
ism. As a man of letters, virtuoso^ novelist, 
critic, and retailer of public and private 
gossip, Horace Walpole is one of the most 
characteristic figures of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His Metnoirs of the last ten years of 
George II.’s reign, though inaccurate and pre- 
judiced, contain a good deal of information, 
and his letters (which are among tho most en- 
tertaining in the language) are very valuable 
for the insight they give into the social his- 
tory of tho century. Walpole’s weak, Historic 
Doubts on the JAfe and Heign of Rickard III., 
is curious and acute. 

Walpole, WorkSt 1792, and Correspondence^ 
1840 ; Lord Dover, Life, prefixed to tho Letters 
to Sir H. Mann ; Macway, Essays ; Scott, Lives 
of the Noveliets ; L. B. Seeley, H. ITalpole and 
his Iforld. 


Walsinffliamj Bib Francis (b. 1536, 
d. 1690), ^he most penetrating statesman 
of his time,” was bom at Chislehurst, in 
Kent, and passed most of his youth abroad. 
On his return to England, after tho accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, his abilities and accom- 
plishments recommended him to the notice 
of Lord Burleigh, who sent him to the 
court of France as ambassador, in which 
capacity he showed ^eat “ fidelity, dijjgenco, 
and caution.” In 1673 Sir Francis was re- 
called, sworn of tho Privy Council, and made 
one of the princqml secretaries of state, 
devoting Wmself especially from this date to 
the unravelling of Qie numerous plote against 
the queen and her government. His syi^em 
of espionage was most elal^rate, and his spies 
wore active, faithful^, and ubiquitous. In 1581 
he was employed to negotiate the proposed 


marriage between Elizabeth and.tbe Duke of 
Anjou, but failed to bring the matter to a 
successful issue, through the caprice of the 
queen herself. Two years later WaUdngham 
was sent on a mission to Scotland, and sub- 
semiently bad the satisfaction of detecting 
Bi^in^n’s conspiracy and of implicating 
in it the Queen of Scots. That Sir Francis 
was her enemy there is no doubt, but it 
is unlikely that he forged any of the letters 
produced in evidence, as Mary declared, and 
his reputed letter to Sir Amyas Paulet, 
urging him “ to find out some way to idiorten 
the life of the Scots queen,” is most probably 
a forgery. He was subsequently the imsans 
of preventing a breach between Elizabetif and 
James VI. Sir Francis, who was a staunch 
Protestant, and a thoroughly religious man, 
didivhis best to procure toleration for the 
Puritans ; he “ has the honour of having 
sustained and cemented the Protestant cause 
in times of its greatest peril, and of having 
effectually ruined the interests of popery by 
detecting and batfiing all its plots.” The 
integrity of his character was such that with 
every facility for amassing wealth in an age of 
corruption, ho died so poor as to leave barely 
enough to defray the expenses of his burial. 
A biographer of the following century (Lloyd) 
says of him, “ His head was so strong that 
he could look into the depths of men and 
business, and divo into the whirlpools of state. 
Dexterous he was in finding a secret; close in 
keeping it. His conversation was insinuating 
and reserved ; he saw every man, and none 
saw him.” 


Strype. Eccles. Memorials; Walsingham Cor" 
responaence; Kares, Memoirs of Burleigh; 
Froude, Hist, of Eng.; Aikin, Memoirs of the 
Court if Elizabeth; Lloyd, Statesmen and Fa^ 
vourites of England, 1605. 


Walsingham. Thomas of (Jl. 1440), 
a monk of ot. Albans, and for some time 
Prior of Wymoudham, wrote two most valu- 
able historical works, Historia Brevis, a his- 
tory of England from 1272 to'‘1422, and 
Ypodigma Neustria, a history of Normandy 
from Rolf to Henry V, He is very imiwrt- 
ant for the reigns of Richard II. and 
Henry IV. and V., and gives us valuable 
accounts of Wycliffe and the Lollards, the 
Peasant Revolt, and the French wars of 
Henry V.’s reign. 

Both Walsin^rham's works have been pub- 
lisheU in the Bolls Series. 


Walter, Hvbert, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (1193 — 1205), and justiciar (1194 — 
1198), was a nephew of Ranulf Glanyill (q.v.)> 
and first came into prominence during King 
Richard’s captivity. He had accompanied 
the king on hk crusade, and on his way 
homewaras, hearing that Richard had been 
taken prisoner, he visited him. The king 
seat him over to England to act ttB vicegerent 
in his absence, to counteract the intrigues of 
John, and rais^ the ransom, while at the same 
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time he used his influence to obtain Hubert’s 
Section to the archbishopric. In 1194 he was 
appointed justiciar, and held that office for 
four years, governing well and vigorously, 
his most important work being the repres- 
sion of toe insurrection of William Fitz- 
Osbert. His expedition against the Welsh 
called down a reprimand from the Pope, a 
fact which shows that the age of fighting 
bishops was almost over. On the death of 
Ricfan^, Hubert supported the claims of 
John to the throne, and was by him appointed 
chancellor. Hubert Walter is a favourable 
specimen of the statesman-ecclesiastic of the 
middle ages, and it is in the former light 
that he more frequently appears. “ Ho was 
a strong minister,** says Dr. Stubbs, “and 
although as a good Englishman he made the 
pressure of his master’s hand lie as light as ho 
could upon the people, as a good servant he 
tried to g^t out of the people as much treasure 
as he could for his master. In the raising of 
the money and in the administration of justice 
he tried and did much to train the people to 
habits of self-government. He taught them 
how to assess their taxes by jury, to elect the 
grand jury for the assizes of the judges, to 
choose representative knights to transact 
legal and judicial work — such representative 
knights as at a later time made convenient 
precedents for Parliamentary representation. 
The whole working of elective and represen- 
tative institutions gained greatly under his 
management. He educated the people against 
the bettor time to come.” 

Hook, Ltvea of the ArchhUhoiis ; B. Hovedon 
(Bolls Series). 

Walter, Sir John (rf. 1630), was attorney- 
general to Prince Charles in 1619, but refused 
to conduct the prosecution against Sir K. 
Coke. Notwithstanding this, ho was made 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer by Charles 
I. in 1626. He showed considerable inde- 
pendence and spirit in the exercise of his 
j udicial functions, and in 1629 gave his opinion 
against Hollos, and other members of Par- 
liament, being prosecuted for acts done in the 
House of Commons. For this the king pro- 
hibited his taking his seat on the bench, 
though he nominmly held his office till his 
death. 

Walters, Lucy (d. 1668) , was the daughter 
of a Welsh gentleman, and in 1648 became 
the mistress of Charles II., by whom she was 
the mother of James, Duke of Monmouth. 
She lived with Charles in Holland. In 1666 
she came over to England, whore she was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, but shortly afterwards 
released. After this little or nothing is known 
ofW. When Monmouth put forward his 
claims to the throne it was contended by his 
adherents that his mother had been secretly 
married to Charles II., but of this asser- 
tion no proof was forthcoming, and Mon- 
rrouto himself subsequently retracted it. 

Hitr.— 40* 


Walthaof {d, 1076) was a powerful noble- 
man, the son of Siward. After the battle of 
Hastings he submitted to William the Con- 
queror, an(Lwas allowed to retain his earl- 
dom of Northampton. Subsequently he re- 
belled, but was forgiven, retained in his 
earldom, and married to 4the Conqueror’s 
niece, Judith. In 1076 ' he joined in the 
conspiracy of the Earls of Hereford and Nor- 
folk, with the intention of restoring the shite 
of things which had existed in Edward the 
Confessor’s time. What Waltheof’s share in 
this plot was is very doubtful; probably it 
was no more than a tacit acquiescence. When 
the rebellion broke out he betrayed the plot 
to Laiifianc, and was for the moment par- 
doned, but shortly afterwards he was executed 
at Winchester, it is said at the instigation of 
his wife. His body was removed to Qsoy- 
land, where miracles were said to be work^ 
at his tomb. The English looked upon Wal- 
theof as a martyr, and the later troubles of 
William’s reign were considered by them to be 
judgments on him for the murder of the earl, 

Ordericus Vitalis ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; 

Freeman, Norman ConqveeL 

Walworth, Sir William, a citizen of 
London, was appointed with John Philipot in 
1377 by Parliament to regulate the finances. 
In 1381 ho was Lord Mayor of London, and 
attended the young king at his conference 
with Wat Tyler and the other insurgents. 
Fearing that Tyler was about to attack 
Riiiliard, Walworth slew the rebel leader, for 
which feat he received the honour of knight- 
hood. 

WanbOTOUgh (Wodnesdeorh), on the 
Wiltshire I)owns, near Swindon, was tho 
scene of two important battles in Anglo- 
Saxon history —one in 691, in which Ccaw- 
lin of Wessex was defeated by his brother 
Cool; the other in 716, when Ine repulsed 
the Mercians. 

Wandewash, The Battle op (Jan. 22, 
1760), was fought during the Seven Years’ 
War between the French and English in 
India. The two armies of Lally and 
Coote encountered each other near Wando- 
wash. The English had 1,900 Europeans 
and 2,100 native infantry, with 1,260 native 
cavalry, and 16 field pieces; the French 2,260 
native cavalrj", and 1,300 sepop, besides 
their Mahratta horse, with twenty field pieces. 
The forces were therefore pretty equal. 
After a brilliant combat, the French, who 
had suffered very severely, retreated. If the 
English native horse had done their duty, 
the defeat might have been even more deci- 
sive. 

Wanton, Valentine (<f. 1661), marriod 
a sister of Oliver Cromwell, and joined the 
Parliamentary cause in the Civil War. In 
1646 ho was made a colonel, and in 1648 was 
appointed one of the members of the High 
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Covfft oi Justice the Idiig* , He was 

resent at all th/Q sitOpM mraed the 
eath.w^Tiunt. In 1640 he^was maAe one of 
the Coundil ^of Stej^i but his etenkBepuhlican 
views did not r^nemend him To Cromwell, 
and alter th«il4hMiolntioii of the Long Parliai> 
ment he retired^to private life till Biohard 
CroinweU*s deposition, when he declared for 
the Irarliameht against the army, and joined 
Monk. Perceiving that the Beatoration was 
inevitahle,; he withdrew to the Continent, 
where he i^iuained in disguise till his death. 

Wapmtakw is a name of Danish origin, 
and is only found in the districts occupied by 
the Danes, where it answers to the Hundred 
(q.v.) of other parts of the kingdom. 

. Stnhbs, Const, Hitt, i, § 45. 

Wav>«ok, Pbrkin {d, 1499), was the 
name of' one of the mort celebrated impos- 
tors in history, who, for several years during 
the reign of Henry VIl., sncceeded in per- 
suading many persons that he was Bichard, 
Duke of York, the younger of the two princes 
generally supposed to have been murdered in 
the Tower under Bichard III. According to 
the story of the writers under the Tudors, 
he was in reality the son of a Jew of Tour- 
nav, who settl^ in London in the reign of 
inward. IV,, and afterwards returned to 
Tournay . lad after his father’s death 

went to Ant'w4i^, And came into communica- 
tion with agents of the Duchess Margaret of 
Burgundy, who, struck by his noble de- 
meanour and i^semblancG to the Yorkist 
family, conceived the design of bringing him 
up as a^pretender to the Engbsh throne. 
This story is home out by Warbeck’s own 
Con/eosiofij and by a letter of Henry VII, to 
Sir Gilbert Talbot as early as 1593. Some 
writers, however, are still inclined to believe 
l^he very plansible, hypothesis that he was a 
natural son of Edward IV. 'rho mystery can 
ha^y he, cpnapletely solved.* , The history of 
Warbeck’s proceedlngii^is briefly this. In 1402 
heinAde his appenra^ in Cork as Bic^d 
]^la^genet,‘Dukp bf 'Vork, 'and obtained 
A nsceptiofl so ’ exi^oimging to his hopes of 
fideebss, thkt. Chaffee ^II, of France thought 
it well p Sj^ejAiy itiiite him to take up his 
Residence at Pans. Ho did not, however, 
hate any long' Snjayn^ent of the French 
king’s prbtee6*on jtnd>bo?pit^ for Henry 
liiaSe it ‘^eciaf Arti^b of t^e treaty con- 
cluded at' !^!slapl^ in the f^utumn J»f .^492 
that n6 fui^f i^elteir/or aMistahfW should 
be 'givmito^*V^Ajrbj|^. /{landeis way ^e pre- 
tender’s next here he received a 

most cbfdiAl'Wel’cdPe frmzi Margazbt, Duchess 
of Burgundy, who acknowledged him at once 
As 'her;neplie>f, I^mmDldng him Ml 'tfU' occa- 
sions with. ihirtm oi^ithe ** White’ Bose of 
BAgland.’’ j Wai^k’i atrival in Flanders 
was the ^signal f^bf, tbf. oommonoement of a 
rapA system o£.co#q|[fi^^ iivEifgtsnidi against 


Heilfy*s life' And ' authority y but tlie ' king’s 
xesolnts caution,, and the aosioiui aetivHy Of 
his spies, CofisdcuOus among ykhom wAs Sir 
Bobert CHBora, ]^ved' more than a match 
for. the efforts of Iris enemiesi Birj'WiUiaUl 
Stanly Lord Fitswaltor, Sir* Simon Mont^ 
fort, prominent .adbonents of Warbeck, 
were brought to the Idoclr; and the piretendod 
Duke of York, forced by these occurrences 
into 'E display of . decided action, made in 
J uly,. 1495, a huiried descent upon the coast 
of Kent. This, however, was a miserable 
failure, ending in the capture on Deal beach 
of a p^ion of his troops by the people of 
Sandwich. This experi^ce of the feeling* of 
the country for his cause drove Warb^k 
in despair to . Flanders : but'4he commer- 
cial trmty concluded in Feb., 1496, between 
Henry and; Philip, Duke of Burgundy^ ex- 
pressly stipulating for his expulsion^ the imr 
poster, after au unsuccessful attempt to Uiake 
a sottlement in Ireland, crossed over thence 
to Scotland. . Here his fortunes began for a 
time to look .Somewhat brighter: the Scot- 
tish monarch received him as Bichard IV., 
the lawful King of England, and, as a very 
practical proof the sincerity of his belief in 
his pretensions, bestowed upon him in mar- 
riage ‘ a kinswoman of his own, the Lady 
Catherine Gordon. Two fruitless invasions 
of England, and probably, too, the influence 
of Ferdinand of Spain, tended to-greatly cool 
James IV.’s affection for .Warbeck’s cause, 
and in July,, 1497, .he requested him to leave 
the country. ' Thus once again abemdoned^by 
his friends, Warbeck found a temporary 
refuge in the wilds and fastnesses of Ireland, 
which, however, he left on receiv^g an invi- 
tation from the people of Devon and Corn- 
wall to make another attempt in England. 
He landed accordingly at VTiitsand, hear 
Penzance, Sept. 27, 1497, and, after capturing 
St. Michael’s Mount, laid active siege to 
Exeter. On the approach, however, of the 
royal forces under Lord Daubeny, Warheck 
retired to Taunton^ whence, in despair of 
success, he withdrew secretly to the san^uary 
of Beaulieu, in the New Forest. Here, -on 
promise of his life being spared, he 'surren- 
dered, himself, pet." 6, to 'Lord Daubeny, by 
whom he was despatched a prisonfet to Lon- 
don. For a time ,Warbeck was treated^with 
marked leniency, but on his atteihpting to 
escape' in June, 1498, he was at oiice placed 
in dose confinement in the Tower; and 
towards the end of the following year, in 
Nov.,' i499, he Was executed,' in 'company 
ydth his fellow-pri^ner, the young m 
Warwick, on a charge' of agiw atteffff^g 
to escape,' and of having cdnspirecl 
Warwick and' others, as a 'part of his 
plan; to get forcible posetBraion of the 
Toweri" ' ^ ^ ■ 

His- 
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'WaaedM, Tub Covat or, was a couzt of 
record founded hy 32 Hen; VIlTi, c. 46, to 
the survey and management of the rights of 
the crown over its wards. Being Joined to 
the Court bf Liveries by 33 Hen. v7II., ch. 
22, it was' (jailed the Court of Wards and 
Liymes. The Seal of the Court was kept by 
its chief officer, the Piaster of Wards. Its 
province was to see that the king had the full 

S rofits of tenure, arising from the custody of 
tie heirs of his tenants being infants or idiots, 
from tho licences and fines for the marriage 
of the kings* widows, and from the sums paid 
to livery of seisin W the heir on ent^ng 
on his estate. A Court of Wards estab- 
iisbed in Ireland by James I. compelled all 
heirs fn the king*s custody to be educated 
as Protestants, and enforced the oath of 
<4upi^acv as a condition of livery of 
seisin. The jurisdiction of the Court of 
Wards was unduly extended, and became 
very oppressive under the first two Stuart 
kings. On Feb. 24, 1645, the House of Com- 
mons ** passed a vote that the Court of Wards 
itself, and all wardships, tenures, licences for 
alienation, &c., should be taken away and 
the lords concurred therein. The Court 
was finally abolished by the statute, 12 Car. 
ii., ch. 24, which destroyed military tenures. 
Beere*. HUt, of the Englith law, iii. ; White* 
looke, MemoriaU; Stei^en, Commentaries, ii., 

[W, H.] 

WardsMp ranked as one of the Feudal 
Incidents, and consisted in the right of the 
lord, if the heir were under ag(i on tho death 
of the ancestor, to the custody of the land and 
the person. This right, which was obviously 
capi^le of great abuse, was carefully limited 
by Magna Giarta. [Feudalism .] 

WftX!haill| William, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1532), was highly distin- 
guished ampiig the m^ny prelates who 
favoured the spread of the new learning in 
Engbiiid. Among his protegee was Erasmus, 
who speaks , of him in terms of great regard. 
W^hjini was made Keeper of. tlje Great ^al 
(1502), and Lord Chancellor (1503), ah office 
in which he was continued Heniy VIII. 
In the following year ho hecaipe successively 
Bishop of London itnd Archbishop of Canter- 
hpry. The chief event; of, his primpey was 
an inquiry into the condition of the mon- 
asteries with a view to th^ir reform. In 1515 
he. resigned the;ChAnccllor8hip pn account of 
some dittprcncp.with Wolsey, 4hen Archbishop 
of Ygrk. W^"^ subsequently ^d him com- 
menting . adversely on, the caj^naiy severe 
taxation, The growing opposition to Home 
greatly . alarmed hiqi ; an<l wheyi the clergy 
took .the grave step of acknowledging that 
they conld not legislate, w^ithc^ut the consent 
of Par1^ixient»h6 resign^ office, and not long 
aftervrards diedL ’ . . . 

. Itok, hi)ess ofths AteW^hgpe of Contsrtwrtf. 
William DB (d» 108^^ 


man baron, distantly* related to the Con*, 
queror^ was one of » the commanders at the 
^ttle of Hastin^f and in 1073 was appointed 
regent of the- kingdom in William’s absence. 
He assisted William Rufus ag^nst Robert, and 
died shortly after the coronation gf the former. 

Watftenildf John, Eahlov (d 1304), was 
an adherent of the king in the early part 
of the Barons’ M^ar, and fought on the 
Royalist side at Lewes. Subse(][U 0 ntly he 
quarrelled with the king, and assaulted the 
royal justiciary in Westminster Hall in 1268. 
He retired to his estates in Surrey, and 
fortified his castle of Roigate against Prince 
Edward in 1268, but was compelled to sur- 
render. Ho did not, however, entirely forfeit 
Edward’s favour. He bore a conspicttouR 
part in tho Scottish wars, and was appointed 
Guardian of Scotland in 1296. In 1'2W he 
was in command of the army which was de-* 
feated by Wallac(^ at Stirling. He sidiri with 
the baronial party in. tho (fisputos which led 
to tho confirmation of the charters, and in the 
Parliament of Lincoln (1301). 

Warrenne, Johm, Eaul (d. 1347), a 
powerful member of the old aristoc^ioy, 
maintained an independent attitude dur- 
ing the troubles of Edward JI.’s reign. 
He did not oppose Gavoston at first, and 
although he subsequently joined in the 
attack on tho Dosponcero, he was faitliful to 
the king at Boroughbridge, as well as after 
the landing of Mortimer and Isabella. Ho was 
subsequently appointed one of tho Council of 
Regency during Edward Ilt.’s minority^ 

Warrington, The Town op, near Liverr 
pool, was an object of contention more than 
once by the rival iwirtics in the Great Re- 
bellion. In tho summer of 1643 it woa be- 
sieged and taken by tho 'Parlianienjaria^i 
and in 1648 the Scots w^re defeated there by 
General Lambert after a severe tufi^le. Again, 
in iGol, it was the scene of a partial Success 
gained by C’harles II. over toe forces bf too 
Commonwealth. An attempt was; made to 
check the Young Pretenders arinjr there in 
1745, but it was foiled by the activity of the 
rebels. * . . ^ . 

Warwick was probably ope ,o£ the 
capitals, of the Mercian kings. cDesttoypi by 
the Danes, it was rebuilt' by .Ethelfletto, the 
** Lady of the Mercians,” who , built B fortress 
there in 913. It appears as ..a Wough in 
Domesday^ The castle wgs, repaired and en- 
larged , under William tho Conqueror. ^ It 
sent . members to Parliament from the reim 
of Edward I. onwards, but was hot >eguku9y 
incorporated till the reign of Philip and Mary. 

Warwi^dt, Pebraob of. The Earldom 
of Warwick appears to h^e beqn first con^^ 
ferred on Roger de Bellomonte, whb received 
tifb ’title from* Will2im^tl»*Xk)hqueiicr,‘ and 
dded in 1123. In the thirteenth oeniUiry the 
dignity passed by marriage into the family 
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iA the HarisohaU, Earle of Pembroke, and 
eubeequently by William de Maudui^ from 
whom it descended in 1267 to William de 
Beauchamp. In 1449 Richard Neville, eldest 
son of Richard, Rarl of Salisbury, manned 
Anne, the heirese of the Beauchamp estates, 
and was created Earl of Warwick. In 1471, 
on the attainder of the Earl after the battle 
at Barnet, the dignity was conferred on the 
Duke of Clarence, who had married his 
daughter Isabella. His son bore the title, 
but it became extinct on his execution in 
1499. In 1547 ^ it was revived for John 
Dudley, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, 
and was also borne by his son Ambrose 
Dudley, on whose death in 1590, it became 
extinct It was revived in 1618, and con- 
ferred on Robert, Lord Rich. It became 
extii|ct in this family in 1759. It was revived 
the "same year for Francis Greville, Earl 
Brooke, whose descendants have sinco borne 
the titles of Brooke and Warwick. 

Warwick, Ambrosb Dudley, Earl of 
((f. 1590), son of the Duke of Northumberland, 
was brought to trial, and condemned (1553) 
for his participation in his father's plot, but 
wal not executed. In 1563 he was in com- 
mand of the English garrison at Havre when 
it was forced to surrender; and after his 
return to England was proposed by Elizabeth 
as a husband for the Queen of Scots. In the 
rebellion of 1569, he was in command of 
some of the royal forces, and aided materially 
in crushing the insurrection. “ He appears,” 
says Miss Aikin, ** to htive preserved through 
life the character of a man of honour, and a 
brave soldier.” 

Aikio, Court of Queen Elizabeth. 

Warwick, Edward Plantaoenet, Earl 
OF {d, 1499), was the son *of George, 
Duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV., 
by Anne, sister of the Earl of Warwick, 
known as the Kingmaker. After the exe- 
cution of his father, in 1478 the young 
carl was kept in honourable confinement at 
the castle of Sheritf-liutton, in Yorkshire until 
Henr^^ki accession to the throuo in 1485, when 
the earPs Yorkist blood, and the strong claims 
it gave him to the erbwn of England, made it 
a very obvious necessity on the new king's 
part to have him placea in the more secure 
prison of the Tower of London. From this 
prison he never again emerged except on two 
occasionB, viz., in 1487, when he was paraded 
through the principal streets of London to 
disprove the imposture of Lamhei^ Simnel, 
and in 1499, when he was beheaa^ on a 
charge of being concexned with Perkin War- 
beck (q.v,), then also a prisoner in the Tower, 
in a conspiracy to get forcible possession of 
the Tower, and efiset the overthrow of Henry’s 
government. 

Warwick^ Out niii Beauchamp, Easl of 
(if. 1315), distinguished himself in the Scottish 
wars of Edwarat l. In the next reign he 


was propunent in opposition to Qaveston, 
and was one of the ordainers appointed in 
1310. In 1312 he seized Gaveston, who had 
given him mortal insult by nicknaming him 
*<The Black Dog of Arden,” as he was 
being conducted to London by Pembroke, and 
had^m beheaded without trial. Warwick 
died shortly afterwards— according to one 
account, by poison. 

Warwick, Richard db Bbauchamf, Earl 
OF (5. 1382, d, 1439), son of Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Wiuwiok, fought on the 
RoyaUst side in the battle of ShrewBbur}% and 
distinguished himself in the Welsh wars. He 
was appointed governor of Henry VI. during 
his childhood, and held the office of regent of 
France from 1437 to 1439. 

Warwick, Richard Neville, Earl of 
(5. 1428, d . 1471), was the son of Richard, Earl 
of Salisbury, and married Anne, daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Warwick, with whom 
he received the title as well as the estates of 
the Beauchamp himily. He thus became the 
owner of enormous wealth and landed pro- 
perty, and by his liberality and profuse 
hospitality he became a great favouriie with 
the people. He espoused the cause of the 
Duke of York, with whom he fought at the 
first battle of St. Albans in 1455. In the 
same year he was made Captain of Calais. A 
quarrel which took place between Warwick’s 
retainers and some of the king's servants in 
1459 led to a renewal of the Civil War. After 
the affair at Ludford he fled to Calais, and 
afterwards joined York in Ireland, where they 
arranged a plan of action, and returning to 
England in 1460 defeated the Lancastrians at 
Northampton, and took the king prisoner. 
After .the battle of Wakefield, Warwick 
attempted to intercept Margaret’s march to 
London, but was defeated at St. Albans. 
Retreating with a considerable force, he 
effected a junction with Edward at Chipping- 
Norton, and returned to London, when 
Edward IV. was proclaimed king. Warwick 
took part in the battle of Towton, and 
was richly rewarded by Edward, receiving 
the captaincy of Dover, the wardenship of 
the Scottish marches, tl)e offices of Lord 
Chamberlain and Steward, with large grants 
of forfeited lands. Warwick’s policy was to 
strengthen the new dynasty by a strict and 
cordial alliance with the French king, and for 
this purpose he set on foot negotiations for 
marrying Edward to Bona of ^voy, sister of 
Louis XI. But the king preferred the 
alliance of Burgundy, and Ms marriage with 
Elizabeth Woodville entirely upset Warwick's 
plans. The ascendancy of the Queen’s kins- 
folk completcHl Warwick's estrangement, and 
he intrigued with Clarence, who in 1469 
married his eldest daughter without the kind’s 
knowledge. An insurrectiom in Yorkshire 
now induced the king to apply for help to 
Warwick, who returned from Calais but f<ir 
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the puipofle of destroying the i^wer of the 
WoMYilles. The king was taren prisoner. 
Rivers and Sir John Woodville were beheaded, 
and for a time the Mvemment was completely 
in WaxwicVs hands. But in 1470 the king 
escaped, and the defeat of the insurgents at 
Loosecoat Field obliged Warwick once more 
to seek refuge at Calais. By the influence of 
Louis XI. a reconciliation was made between 
Warwick and Queen Margaret, in accordance 
with which Warwick invaded England. He 
was joined by his brother, Montague, and 
others, while Edward fled to Burgundy. 
Henry was released from the Tower, and 
Warwick was once more supreme. But in the 
next year (1471) Edward returned, was joined 
by Clarenoe, and entered London. Warwick 
was encamped at Barnet, and here, after 
a hard-fought battle, he was defeated and 
slain. The character of the ^Mast of the 
barons,*’ or the ** Kingmaker,” as Warwick 
has been called, was in some respects an ex- 
aggeration of the ordinary bfironial type. 
But as a politician he had sagacity and fore- 
sight ; and he was a skilful warrior and mili- 
leader, rather of the modem than of the 
medieeval kind. He left two daughters, 
Isabella, who was married to tho Duke of 
Clarence ; and Anne, married first to Edward, 
son of Henry VI. , and secondly to Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester. [Wars of the Roses.] 
Coutiuimtor of the Groyland Chronicle; 

'Wfirkworth, /Jhi'cnide; Pastm Letter*, with 

Gktirdner’s Introd.! Arrival of Edward IV. 

(Camden Soc.) : Brougham, Eng. under the 

House of Lancaster. 

Warwick^ Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
(d. 1401), waa appointed Governor to Rich- 
ard II. during his minority. In 1386 he 
joined Gloucester, and was one of the lords 
who appealed De Vere, and the other royal 
ministers, of treason*. In 1397 ho was ac- 
cused of conspiring with Gloucester against 
the king, and condemned to death. But 
having confessed his guilt, his sentence was 
commuted to exile, and he was banished to 
the Isle of Man. On the deposition of Richard 
II. he was released. 

Washingtoilt founded in 1790 as tho 
Federal capital of the United States, was 
attacked by the English during the American 
War (1812—14). A body of troops under 
General Ross was landed on Chesapeake Bay, 
while a fleet under Admiral Cockburn assisted 
in the OTOrations. The Americans were able 
to offer little resistance to the veterans of the 
Peninsula, who had been sent straight off 
from Bordeaux for this service. The town 
was occupied by the British, and though there 
was little loss of life, the Capitol and nearly 
all the public buildings were destroyed; an 
act which caused great indignation both in 
America and Europe. [American War.] 

WashlUgtoiiy Tub Treaty of (Mav 8, 
1871), was concluded between Esgland and the 


Umtod States. Its provisions W'Cn? lluit a 
mixed court of arbitrators should meet to adjust 
the Alabama claims at Geneva, and that bv 
this award the two nations should be bound, 
prescribing also the rules in accordance with 
which the arbitrator^ should decide on their 
verdict; that the inhahitents of the United 
States ^ould have the liberty to take flsh of 
every kind, except shell-flsh, on the sea-coasts 
and shores and in the hays, harliours, and 
creeks of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick, and the colony of Prince Edwaifl’s 
Island, and of the various islands adjacent; 
with permission to land for the purpose of 
drying their nets or curing their fisn; that 
this liberty should only extend to sea-fishing ; 
that tho subjects of Great Britain ^ouldhavo 
similar rights of fishing and landing on the< 
eastern sea coasts and shores of the United 
States north of the 39th parallel; that the 
navigation of the River St. Lawrence, its 
tributaries, and canals, should be open to 
the subjects of tho United States; that in 
return the Lake Michigan, and the canals 
between it and the Atlantic, should be open to 
British subjects. That tho San Juan ques- 
tion should be decided by arbitmtion. That 
this treaty should last for ten years, and should 
not expire after that time until two years 
have elapsed from the date when notice of 
withdrawal is given by either party. In ac- 
cordance with this treaty the Geneva Com- 
mission of Arbitrators met to decide « tho 
Alabama claims, and the San Juan question 
was arbitrated by the German Emperor Wil- 
liam, 1872. [Geneva Award.] » 

Wuhintftoily George (h. 1732, d. 1799), 
distinguished himself at the age of nineteen, 
on the outbro^ of hostilities between' Eng- 
land and Franco, and was aide-de-camp to 
General Braddock in his unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne, taking part 
also in its capture in 1758. Together with 
Patrick Henry, he represented Virginia at- 
the General Congress at Virginia in 1774, 
and expressed moderate views by no means 
favourable to secession. On the outbreak of 
the war he was chosen commander-in-chief. 
This is the place for tho very briefest account 
only of his military operations. His first 
great success was in compelling the English 
to evacuate Boston in March, 1776, but he 
was defeated at Long Islaxid by General 
Howe, and compelled to retreat west of the 
Delaware. A succession of defeats, notably 
one at Brandywine in Sept., 1777, followed 
two slight successos at Trenton and Prince- 
town, but they were more than compensated 
by the victor)^ of Gates at Saratoga (Oct., 
1777). In June, 1778, he fought an indecisive 
battle at Monmouth CouTt House. During 
the greater part of 1779 and 1780 he remained 
inactive, owing to the weakness of his army ; 
but in 1781, having been appointed* to the 
command of the army of the South, ho was 
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emlM ta dbreet th 0 is^rtant opmtloiis of 
wmcib: Xe(niltod io th^ 
Qf&apae. of. Sntiah mattock* >and the jsur^; 
i:ea(lor:oiLordC^valUflk .Oatbeconclunon 
of peoeef ^aihuu^a re«gned hie oonuDiesion 
to.Ck>agreeei AodTii^ti^ He 

iroit hdwtj9t>inrl787> ejected President of the^ 
HaUonal. Oeayaation at Philadelphia, . which 
TomodeHed th 0 .<tbastitution. Two yoAn^ later 
he wa^ elected peeeident of. the UniiedL States, 
and again |n‘ 1702. Perhaps the xnost dis* 
tingtmhihg featiOn) in his tenure of office 
was the skill with which he kept America 
<dear. of the^ consplications. eroat^' ithe 

Prdnch Kavolutioa'. ' In 1794i hostilities 
aoenied iminiiient with England, but.Wush- 
ingtOn averted them by sending John Jay to 
liOfndoii OAA spQicial mission, and two years 
later. ne^jSaM a conlmercial treaty^ He 
decliOed.*^ tq he nominated for the. presidency, 
a third, time. Just before. his. death, when 
war .with Prance seemed at hand, he was ap- 
pointed :commander-in«chief.. 

Sparks, Uf$ and Wtiiting» of Waohmgi8n, 12 
▼oil., and, Jhplomfitic Hiatory A mdrican He- 

volution t hanwil* Hist 0 / America; Guizot, 
Wa/hinMori ; ‘Washiogtoii Irving, We of 
•Voikin^oii. • 

j WAtiiirloo, ;TftE Battls op .(June 18 , 
181$), was Qneof the decisivebattles in history, 
ainoo it closed the ^peat European war against 
France, ai^ it decided the fate of Kapoleon 
and^Of Eur<^.. fn June, 1816, >la|>oleon 
orosM the Belgian frontier. Wellington’s 
araty was drawn up so as to cover Brussels, in 
a long lino from Charleroi to Ahtwerp. The 
Prussians, under Bl&cher, extended eastward 
from' Charleroi to Ijiege. Naj^leon attempted 
to push between the two armies, and to crush 
them in detail. On 15th. he attacked the 

Prussians at Oharlaroi, and drove them back. 
Onithe 16th his ns^t: attacked the Prussians 
at ligny, and, after a hard battle, forced them 
to. retreat. Hey,, with the French left, at the 
same' time, att^ad English at Quatre 
1^0. After flghthigr hU day, .they, fell back. 
The EngHsh slowly rftired towards Brussels 
dwthe 17th. WelUigtOn, relying on assistance 
from Bliicher, whOk Wjhl slowly retreating to- 
wards: WaYre,d6teimiJSed to tight at Waterloo. 
The field of battle eoi^sted; of two low lines 
of hills, running mmlel to one another, east 
and west, and. sepdmted hy, a valley about 
half a mile in bIea0th; .^ Wellington took up a 
positiem On the nqgthem ridge, about twelve 
milea south olBmasek, with the Forest of 
Soigmaa iu hiareal', tho^ centre of thiS^osition 
being .the hamlet ql Mont Jeam His army 
yras draim i^:in tiro liXjies. ^ <On the extreme 
left of the font line, were li^t c^valr}% nOxtto 
them were the: filfh «|d fourth. Hanoverian 
brigades. .On the iright^ these waS Bylandt’s 
Butch and Belgihn.dn|ihtry«, with and 
Kemp’s Imgadeso^thetrlright. Ontheirright, 
md garrisoning^ the dtucm-buildingi of Xa 
Haye. Sainte, steof the f'hiid^Divjtiai]^. under 


Alton, ooniUdlngi^tliieKiiigVQenn^ 
end a Hano^’orian bngadeu I’Totheir ri^agaiir 
Yfee BalkeW^hri^e, andAhe twohrigades 
of the Chuirds, . under Maitiand andBytig,w,ho' 
held the, farm of Hougoumont The second 
hnct was ..composed entirely t>of cavalry, the^ 
greatest alaren8[th baiag hehiiid 

the centre, resting <m the Charleroi road:;Xonl . 
Uxbxidge bcinginiNmiinand of the whole.' The 
Freneh on the opposite ri^e were dmim up in 
two lines, with, the entire . Imperial Gu^,r 
cavaby, and infantry, in rear of .thei .centre 
as a. reserve. » .The bittie began at iialf«piuit 
eleven by a deroe attack on Hougoumont 
under Jerome : but though the French won 
the gardens, and orchards, they could not drive 
the Guards from the buUdi^ .themselves.. 
As this.attack failed in its main, object, Hapo*. 
leon directed a grand attack on thel6ft»centre 
of the .allied* position. As the columns ap- 
proached, the Dutch and Belgian troops fi^ 
m panic ; but Picton, with the 3,0(10; men who 
formed. the brigades of Backhand Keipp,. 
seized the moment when the French halted on 
the brow of the hill. His men fired a volley 
at thirty yards’ distance, and then, charging, 
drove the columns back over the hill.. Mean- 
while Kellermann’s cuirassiers, who had ridden 
up the Clharleroi road in support of 'Key’s at-* 
tack, had been charged by l^rd Uxbridge, at 
the head of tbe Hou^Miold Brigade, and had 
been driven back in headlong confusion. It 
was about half -past three when Napoleon 
found that his grand attack had failed, ^nd 
that, far frdm making any way, he had Very 
much weakened his right wing, while, at.lbe 
same time, there were sure^ngns of the 
approach of the Prussians. He directed all 
his splendid cavalry to attack the centre and 
right, while fresh assaults were made upon. 
Hougoiimont and La Hgye Bainte. But the" 
cuirassiers could make ho impression on the' 
impenetrable squares of British infantry, and' 
the artillery played upon tiichn as they retirfed,' 
so that they ware almost wholly destroyed.* 
In the meantime the attacks on La Haye Sainte' 
had been carried on with determined vigour i 
and between six and seven o'clock the 
took the place. The Prussians were, pressing 
on, and were already carr>iag on a fierce con- 
test for the possession of Pl^ncenoit, which 
lay in the rear of the French right, and w^bich 
the Young Guard had been detach^ to hold. 
Napoleon ordered the Old Guard, who^^d as 
yet taken no part in the {ttruggle, to aqvauco: 
The two columns advanced tetween lA Haye 
Sainte and Hougoumont. They were suddenly 
encountered on the top of ..the ascent by 
Maitland’s Guards, who were lying 4pwn.' 
When the Fijench airived at .the 

Guards suddenly rose up, at a distance of p^y 
yards, and while the Firench atteipnt^ to de- 
ploy into line, showered vollw ^ftar volley 
into^ their ranks, till they hecamAffieordered. 
Then the Guards charge^i and' 'drove the 
BVenck coluxim.. headlong .down.. 
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xetontiiig to their poiitidn, however, in time 
to ti^ part in the destruction of .the second 
oolttinn, which hove on, undismayed, slightly 
towards tl^ Mt. The x:olumn. broke, and 
Asd-in diaovder*. Napoleon, meanwhile, was 
IcdU^yiM the .remains Ox the first columnof the 
(Sdr. sound XiU .^elle Allianoe.; but 

WdUinptton now ktook the oflensive. Soon 
aftw e^ht o’clock he ^ve the word for a 
general advance along the whole line. . Ihe 
British trocps rushed down from the ridge, 
and up tlm opposite slope. The Old Guard 
bravely. i^Uie^ and attempted to stem the 
cunrent*: / But it was in vain. The British 
siyept away all resistance in their impetuous 
riisb. and the French army gave itself up to 
flight in hopeless confusion, every one seek* 
Ing only his oWn^safety. . Wellington, riding 
baclf^ met Bhioher at La Belle Alliance, and 
entrusted to him. the pursuit with the Prus^ 
sisnSr. who. .were comparatively fresh. The 
allies, under . WoUjhgtoa, had lost 15,000 men 
Idllsd and wounded in the battle ; the Prus?. 
sians .7|0Q0 ; bujt the French army was annihi- 
lated. It lost from !2^00 to 30,000, and tho 
survivors wore a tnero- Scattered^ mob, Wel- 
lington’s army had numbered about 68,000 at 
the beginning of the battle, Napoleon’s about 
70,000. ; , , - 

fliborhe, WaUrloo ; .Chesasy, Watet loo i>c- 
turn; Alison, Hi«r. of Europe; Creasy, Decirive 
Battles of ihs World; Thiers, Hisi. of the Cow- 
sulgite and Empire; Jomini; Military UuL'of 
Napoleon, [W. U. S.] 


' Watli&g 8tr66t was one of the groat 
Roman roads through Britain. Starting from 
Richborough,it passed by Canterbury , whence, 
leaving Rochester - to the right, ’ it ran to 
London, which it passed through, thOntje to 
Vorulam^ -Dunstable/ - -ToWGaster, W eedon, 
Dovebridge, High Cross, Fazcley, and'Wol- 
UngtQR, tO' Wr03Coter; It then : crossed tho 
Severn, and continued by Rowton and Bala 
to. Tommen^y-Hawr, where, it diVidjed ; into 
two branches. One ran by Boddgelert tu 
Caernarvon and 'Angleaoa; the* other by 
Dolwyddelaji to the Menai Straits, where one 
branch went to Holyhead, and the oth<3P 
through Aber to Chester, thence by North 
wich, Jfanchestqi’y Ilkley, Mashamy and New- 
ton, to Catterick, ' Crossing the Toes, it jran 
by Binchester, Ebchester, and Corbrid|;a, \into 
Scotland, thence by Jedburgh to the inter u>r 
of Scotland,, probably as. far. aa the Forth. 
Other authorities regard the road between 
London and Wroxeter as alone properly the 
Watlii^ Street. Bu;t the name seems pppu^ 
larly to nave been u^ to denpte seyeml lii^s 
of ^bnum highways. [Roman RpAUsO ; . , 

WfttsOlit Rickard, ^ Bishop of Llandaff. 
(5, 1737,' rfi 1816), was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 'of which he was. elected 
a FeUow in' 1760. He became Professor of 
Chemistry in 1764, and in 1771 Regius Pro- 
feaior of Divinity. He wrote largely both on 
loientifie subjects and on dheologyi and had 


also written some pamphlets to defend and 
explain Whig principles, when, in July, 1782, 
he was made Bishop of Llandafl 1^' Lord 
Shelburne. He sided with the Whigs in the 
House, of. Lords; and supported the dlaima of 
the Prince of Wales en the Regency questiom 
In 1702, sn his . charge to tne^ clergy, he 
vehemently eulogised t^ French: Revolution; 
Subsequently he changed his views on this 
suhject^.and. wrote in 1798 sn Address to the 
Peopk'^f Orept firitam^ which was an energetic 
appeal in.iibivour of the war a^inst France, 
and .excited immense' public attention. In 
1803 he wrote another pamphlet nh the same 
subject.. His best-known work is pothaps hi^ 
Apology for the .JiipU against the Attacks of 
Thomas Paine. . . . ; . . 

W$iarin, John de f<f. drea 1471V was U 
Fron6h knight^ Who foilght in the uattle of 
Agincourt; but subsequently joined the 
English, and attached hiih^H to Sir John 
Fastolf. He wrote a chronicle' of England 
from* tho ‘ehrliest times to thb year 1471, 
which has been published in the RoU^ Series.^ 

Waygrley. Tub .Annai,s of, is one of 
tlie monastic chronkiles—written in the Cisr' 
tercian Abbwoy of that name jq; Surrey t— which 
extends from tho JnQprnat^ion. to the year 
129[. From. 1277 to the, opd the jvoFk appears 
to DO contemporary, and . is .j(if great yaluot 
It has beon puldished in.the Rolls Series. : 

Wftynfifltei William op (d. 1486), waJ 
master of Winchester Sehodl from about 1482' 
to 1443, when he was - mad^> first proVosfc of* 
Eton. In 1447 he was 'elected Bishop of 
Winchesteiv and in 1456 became OhUncellor^ 
In 1460 he resigned the (rTeat Seah and*^ 
though ho had bsen an attached* friend to- 
Henry. VI,, he lived unmolested by^ BdWard' 
IV. Inl448 Waynflete commenced the'lqunJ^ 
dation of Magdalen College in Oxford, -which^ 
was completofi in' 1^56. He also fonnded W 
‘school in his native town (now Wainfleet)< far 
Lincolnshire. ’ * ' ’ * 

Ways hud VeanSi 

is a Comniitteo of the yl'iole l^ouse of ICom- 
mons appointed to determine lp)W thp monoyj^ 
is to be raised which has, Wn yoted to thejp 
Crown after tho resolutioiw^ j&named 
Committee of Supply liavb^ |)een ag{;e^^ 

Its principal duty is to fc^oiye'tpe b?i^g^ qr^ 
financial statenient of the Cha]^q]lpr[ .of^'tJ^& 
Exchequer."' ’ Resolutions, for liew wgys of, 
raising revenue are often 'spbmittu^; to" ir 
previous to being embodied in bills, . 

' Wedderbwiiy Alixanuxu, Lord Loi^oh-: 
BOHoiiau and -BAiLLiOV Rosslyn .(5. ..1733,>d;; 
1805), was the son of .a Si^otch .advocate and 
judge. - He was called to the Scotch bar, -but 
his short career in Scotland came to ah abrupt 
conclusion in 1757, and he 'came ‘.to I^ndon, 
and was called to the English bar.' In 1762, 
through the interest of ^ord Bu^, ho was' 
retard to Parliamexit^fot the Boihostiy and 
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Inv6rar>* Burghs. In 1769 ho spoke in sup- 
port of the legality of Wilkes’s election^ which 
etnucd him a congratulatory l>anquet at the 
hands of the Opposiition. In 1771, however, 
he left his party, and hocame Solicitor-Gen- 
eral to Lord North. In his new office ho is 
described as **ele^t, subtle, and insinuat- 
i^,” but he haa no great opportunity of 
displaying his jwwers till, in 1 773, he defended 
Lo^ Clive against Geneinl Burgo}*ne’s reso- 
lution. During the following years he de- 
fended the policy of the ministry on the 
American war. In 17/8 ho refused the office 
of Chief Baron, and continued in Parliament 
to urge the . prosecution- of the war. Next 
year he became Attorney-Gonerul, and de- 
livered his last great speech in the Lower 
House in favour of a hnn policy of repression 
towards Ireland. In 1780 he became Chief 
Justice of the Common Pletis, with the title 
of Lord Loughborough. When the Coalition 
ministry was formed (1783) the Great Seal 
was put into commission, and Lord Lough- 
borough was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners, but in 1784 the chancellorship was 
given to Lord Thurlow. In his disgust, Lord 
Loqghboroiigh became a complete Foxitc. 
He now took all pains to cultivate favour 
with the Prince of Wales, and advocated his 
claims in the debates on the Hegcncy Bill. 
In 1791 he made a vigorous attack on Pitt’s 
Russian policy, and became so strong a Whig 
that he advocatod measures for Catholic reUof, 
“ although it is now certain that when he 
became keeper of the king’s conscience, ho 
poisoned the royal mind by scruples about 
the coronation oath, and that he obstructed 
the policy, which he at this time advocated.” 
He now opened negotiations with Pitt, who, in 
return for his services in securing the ad- 
horexice of the Duke of Portland to the Pitt 
ministry, obtained for him the Great Seal 
(Jan., 1793). In 1794 he advised the State 
prosecutions for seditioa, and, while he cooled 
towm^B the Prince of Wales, tried to win 
favour with George 111. In 1800 he opposed 
all measures for Catholic emancipation con- 
nected with the Union, and became somewhat 
estranged from Piit. The next year he 
betrayed the Prime Minister’s private corre- 
fi^ndence to the king, and thereby obtained 
the di^Bsal of Pitt, Addington, succeeding 
to the vacant place, got rid of Lord Lough- 
borough by the bribe of an elevation to an 
earldom, with the title of Earl of Rosslyn. 
Henceforth his Pt^liamentary career wm 
unimportant. At Ms death George sHI. is 
reported to have said, ^*He has not left a 
greater knave behini him in my dominions.” 

Oaxnpbell, Lives the ChaneeUsre; Jesse, Me- 
meire of the Rei^ ^Oearie III. ; Parliamentary 
Biet,; Trevelyan,. Early Life of C, J, Fox; 
JMUre of Juniue, 

Wedmora, Thi op (879), is the 

name frequently ^von to the treaty be- 
tween Alfred and Gutbrum, though the 


treaty was certainly concluded at Chip- 
penham. The villa^ of Wedmore lies near 
Athelncy, between Bridgewater and Yeovil. 
The treaty is of great iiupoitonce, as assign- 
ing a definite district to the Danes, and eetab- 
li^]^ a modui vivendi between Uiem 
the mglidi. The boundaries here agr^ 
upon were — ** Up on the Thames, and then 
up on the Lea, and along the Lea to its source, 
then right to Bedford ; then up on the Ouse 
unto Watling Street.” Thus the Danes were 
to leave Wessex, but keep East Anglia and 
the north-eastern part of Mercia, but the 
south-wostem part of Mercia was united to 
the kingdom of Wessex. Speaking roughly,” 

says kfr. Freeman, Alfred recovered that 
part of Mercia which had been originally 
West Saxon, and which had been conquered 
by the Angles in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. . . . The Danes got much the 
largest part of England; still Alfred con- 
trived to keep London.” [Alfred ; Danes ; 
Mercia.] 

Freemao, Eorman Conqueet, vol. i., and Old 
Eng. Biet ; Stubbs, Select Chariere, 63. 

Welles, Leo, Lord (d. 1461), was a dis- 
tinguished commander in the French wais, 
and in 1438 was made Lieutenant of Ireland, 
which office he held till 1443. Ho fought on 
the Lancastrian side in the Wars of the Roses, 
and fell in the battle of Towton. 

WeUee, Richard, Lord (r/. 1470), son of 
the above, was allowed to receive his father’s 
goods and estates by Edward IV., though he 
had been attainted, and in 1468 he was restored 
to all his honours. In 1470 his son raised a 
rebellion in Lincolnshire, and Lord Welles, 
being unable to induce him to submit, was 
put to death by Edward, contrary to a promise 
he had made. 

Welles, »SiR Robert [d. 1470), was the son 
of Richani, Lord Welles. In 1470, probably at 
the instigation of the Earl of Warwick, ho 
raised a rebellion in Lincolnshire. Although 
the cry of “King Henry!” was raised, and 
many Ijanctastrians joined his standard, it 
would seem that his real object was to set 
Clarence on tho throne. Before assistance could 
arrive from Warwick or Qarence, he was 
attacked by the king, wd totally defeated in 
the battle of Loosecoat Field, near Stamford, 
lie was captured, and beheaded the day after 
the battle, having made a full confession of 
his designs. 

Wellesley, Richard Colley, Marquess 
OF (A 1760, d. 1842), was the eldest son of the 
first Earl of Momington, and elder brother of 
the Duke of Wellington. He took his seat 
in the Irish House of Lords as soon as he 
became of age, jftid also entered the English 
House of Commons as member for Beeral- 
ston in 1786, and afterwards for Windsor. 
He took the Tory side in th^ debates on 
the Regency of 1789, and g^atly distin- 
guished himself. In 1797, having previously 



occupied a seat on the Board of Control, he 
m^ived a British peerage (as Baron Mom- 
ington), and waa nominated to succeed Lord 
CommUis as Qovemor-General of India. 
In 1799 he became Marquess Wellesley in 
the Irish peerage. His governor-generalship 
in India was an eventful period. On first 
landing he found the English power exposed 
to gmt dangers, owing to the existence of a 
formidable body of disciplined troops in the 
service of the Nizam. By great firmness 
and skill Lord Momington prevailed on the 
Nizam to disband his army, and to enter into 
a subsidiary alliance with England. He next 
determined to crush the power of Tippoo 
Sultaun (q>v.), who was then deeply engaged 
in intrigues with France. Owing to the 
firmness and energy of the viceroy, the troops 
were speedily put into a state of efficiency. 
In 1799 war was declared on Tippoo, and 
f^ree armies advanced on Serinjrapatam. 
The Bombay army won a victory at Su^erc, 
and that of Madras at Malavelly and Arikera. 
Seringapatam was invested and captured, and 
Tippoo slain in the assault. Mysore was 
partitioned, and the Mohammedan dynasty 
driven out. In 1 80 1 Lord W ellosley organised 
the Red Sea expedition (q.v.)) and despatched 
a lar^ force into Egypt to assist in the 
operations against the bVench. He then 
proceeded to intervene in the affairs of the 
Mahratta States. He forced the treaty of 
Bassein upon the Peishwa Bajee Rao. 
Thereupon a combination of Scindiah, Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Berar was formed against 
the English, and the result was the hardly 
contest^ campaigns in which the British, 
under Colonel Wellesley and Lake, were 
completely successful. The siege of Ali- 
gurh, the battles of Delhi and Laswaree, 
soon reduced Scindiah^s French battalions 
in Hindostan ; the battles of Assye and 
Argaom were followed by the treaties of 
Deogaom and Surgeo Anjengaom, which em- 
bodied the submission of Scindiah and the 
Bhonslah. 

Meanwhile Lord Wellesley had paid much 
attention to the commercial development of 
India. Ho gave great offence to the Court of 
Dire<itor8 partljf by the magpoitude and ex- 
pense of his military exploits, partly by 
allowing private English vessels to trade in 
India, contrary to the Company’s monopoly. 
In 1805 Lord Wellesley was recalled. At- 
tempts were unsuccessfully made in Parlia- 
ment to accuse him of high crimes and 
misdemeanours, and the Court of Proprietors 
passed a vote of censure on him by a large 
nlajorit^^ But after thirty years the feeling 
changed, and the directors, taking advantage 
of the publication of his despatches, votm 
a grant of £20,000, and ordered his statue 
to be placed in the India House. His policy 
in In^ was to establish English influence ; 
to oblige the native rulers to enter into 
permanent treaties with him; to place the 


politictil nuiniigemeiit of their provinces in 
the hands of a British Resident ; to pay for 
the support of an army largely officers by 
Europe^; while the native princes at the 
same time retained the domestic ^vemment 
in their own hands. ** The admimstration of 
Lord Wellesley may be regarded as the third 
great epoch in the formation of the British 
Indian empire. , . J^ord Wellesley was 
the first to perceive that in India a political 
equilibrium was impossible; that peace was 
only to be insured by establishing the pre- 
ponderance of British power; and that the 
task of breaking down the Mahratta con- 
federacy was as practicable as, sooner or 
later, it must have been necessary, to bo 
undertaken.” 

In 1808 Ijord Wellesley was appointed 
ambassador in Spain. From 1809 to Jan., 
1812, he was Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
Mr. PercevaVs cabinet, but resigned in con- 
sequence of a difference with his colltagues 
on the Roman Catholic claims in Ireland. In 
May, 1812, he unsuccessfully attempted to- 
form a coalition government. Under Lord 
Liverpool's ministry ho was the champion of 
the rights of the Roman Catholics in Ireland. 
In 1815 he loudly censured some of the pro- 
visions of the peace with France. From 1821 
to 1828 he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
but when his brother, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, took office, and declared against the 
Catholic claims, the Lord-Lieutenant resigned. 
In 1831 he was appointed Ijord Steward, 
under the Grey Ministry, and in 1833 again 
became Lord-Lieutenant, but resigned in 1834. 

Veapatchen of the Marquesa Wellealeu, ed. byB. 
Montgomery Martin, 1880—1838; Pearce, Xt/e 
of Wellaalay. [B. 8.] 

Wellington, Akthvk Wellesley, Dukb 
OP {b. 1769, d. 1852), was the fourth son of 
the first Earl of Momington. He was educated 
at Eton, and afterwards at the military college 
at Angers, where he studied under the cele- 
brated Pignerol. He entered the army in 
Mar., 1787. His career in the field com- 
menced in Holland (1794), under the Duke of 
York. He shared the hardships of this 
campaign, occupying the post of honour, the 
rearguard. He received a colonelcy in 1796. 
His next 8ervi(;e was in India, whore he 
passed through the whole of the Mysore War, 
and the Siege of Seringapatam, being at- 
tached to the Nizam’s contingent of horse. 
In July, 1799, he was nominated Governor of 
Seringapatam and Mysore, and the command 
in chief of the army of occupation was en- 
trusted to him. He exercised the great 
powers conferred upon him in such a way as 
to deserve and obtain the gratitude and respect 
of the natives, and to display his own extra- 
ordinary talents for organisation and command. 
While thus employed he found it necessary to 
take the field against the marauder Dhoonuinh 
Waugh, whom ho routed and slew. In 1803 
he was raised to tjic rank of major-general. 
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aad idbortly afterwards the Jlahimtta Wat 
Ittoke put Major-General Wellesley was 
ly^inted to toe cpnomand of the force 
Aitiiied to rei^inel the PMshM tq his throne 
after toe oonclttUQn of the.Trtoty:ol. .Ba8eem, 
as well as to act i^ihst th6 Alalunitta chiefs. 
Operations in the Poccan were quickly opened^ 
altd otaohided by Wellesley’s brilhant^Tietory 
at Assre (Sept; 2^, 1803.), andAi!gauaL(Nov, 
19),^hich eftectiially subdued the ojqwsition 
of l^india^ and the Bajah of Berar. .Shortly 
after the qloae of the Mahratta Wap,> General 
WeLlsslayi|uttted India, and after an absenoe 
of dve years landed once more in England. 
In 1807 he. was appointed Ohief Secretary 
to toe , Lord- Lieutenant of .Ireland.. la 
the following August ho was nominated to a 
doihihand' in the expeditiba Uy ICc^ehhagen, 
and tendered important .soiriccs, fur which he 
received .‘the spddial tlmnks of Farlianient. 
On* July 12 the. same year he started, with a 
cosignsnd . of 10,600 men, for Portugal, the 
PorUand ministry, having sent these troops at- 
the request of the Poituguose government, 
who feared the ambitious designs of Napoleoa 
He. landed sucoessfuily at Mondego, nmrtoed 
on hisbon, and defeats tho.FroUito at Bolicji. 
Sm Harry Burrard, who had been appointed 
oydrf WelUslay’s head, now arrived and took 
the coiiii&knd« :and countermanded all Wellea- 
tey*t'.dispositiohs for the attack on Junot at- 
TofreslTedras.' The BVench therefore assailed 
the Endiiah at.Vimiera, and again Sii* Harry 
pumrd pievonted the Englito 'success being 
dedsive by lorbiddmg Wollosley to ^rsue 
fMid cut off toe French retreat to Torro.a 
Vedtus. The Convention of Ointi^ roused 
the general indignatioA in England against 
the expedition and its commanders, and 
espodallyy'^^but most unwarrantably, against 
WoUeriey. '■ He returned to England and 
resumed his Irish duties and his seat in 
Parliament. In l$09,^hon toe French had 
entkelyw occupied the i^eTiinsala,^ Wellesleys 
warpenh out again wito 24,000 mon^ Ho 
landM. dt* Lisbon (Aprili 22); marched against 
8oulf, who ^ was strbi^ly posted at Oporto, 
iiad^ drove him into* dalicia. The state of 
his^ commissaxiat rendlred it impossible to 
pursue: and: march on Madrid as he had in- 
tended ; while the ohstiliacy and imbecility of 
the Spanish genenUs fOndered oo-operation 
impossible. In spitpr toOrcfore, of the crush- 
ing victory of Talavexa’ (q.v.), he wasi obliged 
to retreat. The next year was occupied with 
the inroad of Napoleon, the victory Bumco, 
and the successful dqfencoof toelinesoftorires 
Vedrns.^-Atla8t, m^>81%iafteF the^diptino^of 
Badpjos and C3iudjid BOdrigo, Welluigton 
began his march adrosa .Spa&i .by defeating 
the French at Sala|^o4 ; opened' Hbff dead 
to Madrid; and ntorc^d from thenee to 
Burges. He was, howev^; ocmip^ed to retfrO 
onoe morei to the Porti^fuese fronBer In 
ISIS' he marched itoaxgmt to^Vittoria, and 
from victory to viotbry tm Soolt was finally 


routed at Orthea, and toe ab^catien of 
Napoleon ended the great Peninsular War 
f<^.v.). At too close of toe campaign he 
waa for > his . senices^ created Mi^w of 
Douro and Duke of WcHingten ? the House 
of Commons voted Him . ’tm f annuity * of 
£10,000, which was afterwards ^commuted 
for the ' sum of £400,000, ‘ and ori July I 
toe thanks of the House were cohveyea to 
him by the Speakei*. The highest honours 
were conferred pn him by the' allies, and 
he was made a field-marshal ih each : of 
toe principal armies of Europe. In August 
he proceeded to Paris to represent the Bntish 
government' at the court of the TuileribX. 
He remain^ five mouthy and -bop a prm\ 
cipal toare in the negotiations of this year. Ixi 
Jan., 1815,. the duke was accredited' to Vienna 
as one of the represehtatiyes bf Britaid 
at - the .Cotigress of the European Powers, 
and united with Austria and France in re- 
sisting the .demands of Russia and Prussia. 
In February Napoleon broke loose from Elba^ 
and Wellington was appointed - Commander- 
in-Chief against him. The Hundred Day4i 
ended . at Waterloo (q.v.)^ and , the> alli^ 
armies marched bn Paris, where Wellington 
had the ' greatest difficulty in restraining 
the ^Prussian dosirp for vengeance; and 
it was in consequence of his advice that 
the army of occupation, which was to have 
remained for five years, evacuated France at 
the. end of throe. The military career of the 
duke thus came to an endi In Oct., 1818, 
while attending the Congress of Aix-la* 
Chapollc, he was offered and accepted the 
office 6f Master-General of the Ordnance, with 
a seat in the Cabinet.. He took no prominent 
part, however; in the admimstiutio'n of homo 
affairs, though he shared the odium which 
accrued to the government ftom its coercive 
policy. He represented Great Britain at thd 
Congress of Verona in 1822, ^nd' protested 
against the armed intervention of the French 
court in the affairs of Spain. • In 1826, hd 
was sent on a special mission to St. Petersbur^^ 
fbr’ the’ piitpbse of pi^mbtang a peaceablo 
settlement of the Greek question. In the 
following year he refused tojserve under Miv 
Canning, androsigBedtho postof Commander* 
in-Chief which had natnnUly comb to him on 
the dejith of the Duke of York. In 1828, he 
himself became Ihime Minister of England. 
The Canningihis were allowed to retain their 
seats fora short time, but very soon ^dissen- 
sions arose, and they were eitner driven out 
or resigned spontaneously. The great question 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation bad now for 
a quarter of a century occupied the attention 
of the legislatufe, and had become not to 
much a question of abstract principle hnd 
policy as of national pcitod and secarity.' 
Ihe continued anarchy of Itolaad, the inter- 
minable division of cabinets, the distraction 
of imperial councils, and the utter impossi- 
bility of maintaining such a state of ihiqgs, 
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Ihe 4uke and Sir. Robert Pool 
thailto time had . coiue whea .the. clamorous 
denumd.: ^ the .Boman CathoUos, should bo 
.The ^premier had.a clear per- 
ception of the dimcolties to be encoontered, 
Sfic^ji^jwhiokmpshhe made in thus 
surrendering tiie. citadel of Protestant as- 
cendancy, but haying made up his. mind that 
thh measure wiis necessary; he earned it' 
tlnottgh i^ltitely and charactpnBticail5\ 
His policy Was a^oiincM in the speech Irom. 
the throne (P^eb, '6th,'1829), and so vigorously 
was the ' measure pi^s^ that in spite of tho' 
most determine opposiii'oh, 'the Relief Bill 
psai^ both'Hoi^ by a hirge majority, and 
in little mere than a month became law. The 
minietr^’bf the duk^ was greatly weakened 
by his victory byk* thepmciples and pfeju-* 
dices of his ps:^y*,‘ Hi^ Opponents were not 
conciliated, while many of his old supporters 
had beoomei furious^ "in their indignation. 
The duke failed to read the signs of the times, 
and his obstinate opposition to Parliamentary 
Reform caus^ the downfall, of his ihinikry, 
the accession of Earl Grey (1831), and the 
passing of thd Reform Bill'fq.v.). At the 
AmU crisis of the Bill, Wellington, at' tho 
reouest of the king, left tho House of Lords, 
followed by about a hundred peers, to allow 
the Bin to pass. All through this period the 
tide of popular feeling ran strongly against 
the duke, who found it, necessary tor protect his 
windows from the mob by casings of iron. 
When the excitement of tho Reform agitation 
had subsided, popular feeling toward him 
gradually changed ; and during the rest of his 
me he rained a finu hold on .the uRections 


of the English people. In 1834 .the king 
announced his intention to recall the. duke to 
his councils, but the latter insisted that Sir. 
Robert Peel was the proper person to be 
placed at the head of the goVemmeait, and 
nimsell^aeceptedthe post of Foreign Secretary. 
In 1835, he retired with his leader, and never, 
again t<x>k charge of any of the ^great civil, 
departments of i^te. In 1841, on the retain 
of Rts party, to power, he 'accepted a seat in 
the .Cabinet, but 'without office ; though he 
took an active part in the businen of jbhe- 
country. Jn- 4842^ he again became Coih- 
tnanderdn-Qhief, and was confirmed in the 
office for life 1^ patent under the Great Seal. 
When the Irish famine brought the Anti- 
Com-law agitation. to a crisis, he changed with 
Peel, .and gave that minister the warmest 
and most consistent support in his new. com- 
mercial policy. It was.in fhet mainly through 
the dttke^B influence that the opposition .of the 
mat territorial magnates was withdrawn.. 
On the complete break-up of the Conservative 
party,, in 1846, tho duke fommlly intimated 
his final, xetire^nt from politic life, and 
never again , took any part in the debates iu 
the House of Lords except on military 
mattors* But he continued to toke tiie warmest 
interest in tlm welfiire pf the. army, the 


country, and the sovereign, and was regarded 
by .the ..'queen .as>a fmndly^ knd intimate 
adviser. With the nation the popularity Of 
the ..duke ** . during his * later years* • was 
extraordinary and ^mpst-uni^dS.^ ^•Wherever 
he appeared he was nK^ived with enthusiasm 
.affection. Ou Sept. 14,' 1852; he 
died at Walmer Castle, wnore ho resid^ as 
Wardonx)! the Cinque Porta. Of Welling^n’s 
eminenro .aaa general there is no (pieStion. 
In an ago great comnuuideTs ho was one 
of the greatek; inferior to lew of his con- 
temporaries,^ save tbe giuat opponent whoso 
designs ho so often defeated. Tb® integrity, 
honesty,' apd disinterested ^simplicity . of his 

S rivate character are equally nttle. open, to 
oubt. His position as a statesman admits 
of more dispute. That ho did not altogether 
comprehend the spirit of tho .age in which .he 
lived can scarcely bo denied. , . 
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18677 Brl^mopt, Li/e of IfeUiWciS; Alisov. 
HUt of Europe ; ' von Sybel, Trfnch Jtevolu^ 
tion; Thien, Hittf. of the Contulats and Empire; 
Napier. J^enineular H'ar; OrevlUe, JdmotrsX- 
Walpole, Hut, of Eng, from 1816 ; Stapleton, 
Qeorge Cfannfiig and hie Timee/'lPauUt Engtiecne 
OeechcJUe eeit 2816; Moleswoiih, 

Peel, Hsmotrf. [g. J. Jj.] 


Welsh Judioatnre, Ahovtion of (U. 
Geo. iy, & 1 Will. IV.). In 1820 a select 
committee was appointed to , inquire iqto ,tho. 
Welsh ^‘udicature, which had existed for cen- 
turies, m spite'of proposals to remoro iti Ihc 
Common Laws Commissioners of 1822 de- 
cided that>its continuance was indefensible. 
Peel, therefore, introduced (1830) a bill for 
its abolition, and for adding an additibiial 
judge to each of the three superior coiulS at 
Westminster. The bill ' became law • in 


1830. The' Special Sessions in Wales Were 
abolished, ana that country/ with Cheshire, 
erected Into new circuits/ served by the ordi- 
nary judges. (The Court of the Marches of 
Wales, established under Henry VI II., hnd 
boon abolished in 1688.). * - 


Wendovar, Roorr of, fd, 1236)% a monk 
of St. Albans, was hiatoribgrapher to his 
monastery, and wrote, of tontinued^ a history 
of the world.from tho* Creation to 1235, which' 
is incorporated — with some additions and* 
variations— in tho Chromca Mttiora olf Hietoriv 
Major of Matthew Paris (q.v.),' and known as. 
the Floroi Ifietoriarum, Mrt Luard thiiilu 
that this -chronicle was the work of a suc- 
cession of writers, begiuoing with John dw 
Celia (down to'll87), and coutinued by other 
monks, including Roger of Wendover, who is 
eertai|ily rUspoosiblaxor the events suljsequeht 
to the accession of John, and. is pur chief' 
authority on the reign. The chronicle from 
\ 1 .^Lto 128d,under thetitle Flores Hutcriarum, 
is edited in th^ Rolls Series. < 


WfinlOOkf Lord (d. 1471), was. originally 
a sMppprter of the Lancaatriaa party, and 
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fought in the hrst battle of 8t. Albans. 
Subsequently he went over to the Yorkists, 
and was attainted in 1459.. He commanded 
the rear of the Yorkist army in the battle of 
Towton» and many honours and rewards were 
g^ven him by Edward IV. He afterwards 
joined Warwick and the malcontents, and 
fought on the Lancastrian side in the battle 
of Tewkesbury, where ho was slain, it is said 
by Somerset,, who suspected him of treachery. 

Casa, Lord (1856). 
Sir James I^rke, judge of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, was raii^ to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Wensleydale : but the patent 
which conferred the title on hiin contained 
the unusual recital that his barony was to 
be held “for the term of his natural life.” 
This creation was an attempt to revive a right 
which had lain in abeyance since the reign of 
Kichard II. There was a very strong feeling 
in the House of Lords against this, and Lord 
Lyndhurst acted as its exponent. Three 
great legal authorities who seldom united on 
any point, were agreed in strenuous opposition 
to this change — Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
and Campbell. The Lord Chancellor, on the 
othopvhimd, supported it, and was probably 
the author of the proposal. After some discus- 
sion, and the proposal of a great number of 
resolutions, the government yielded, and con- 
ferred on Sir James Parke a patent of peerage 
drawn up in the ordinary form. 

Wantwortlly Petbk, was member for Tre- 
gony, in Cornwall, and a man of courage 
and independence. During the session of 
1576 he made a speech reflecting on the un- 
due influence of the queen on the Parliament, 
and defending the privileges of the House. 
For this he was sequestered, and a committee 
of all the privy councillors in the House was 
appointed to examine him. He was sent to 
the Tower, but released at the queen's re- 
quest in a month, being reprimanded on his 
knees by the Speaker. In 1588 he was again 
committed to the Tower through the instru- 
mentality of the Speaker, Serjeant I’uckeiing 
(afterwards Lord Keeper), for some questions 
whidi he proposed to put in favour of liberty 
of speech. In 1593 he was again imprisoned 
for presenting a petition to the Lord Keeper, 
desiring ** the Lords of the Upper House to 
join with those of the Lower in imploring her 
majesty to entail the succession of the crown, 
for which they had already prepared a bill.” 

Hallam, Corul. Hist.; Aiken, Memoirs of the 
Court of mizaboth. ^ 

Wer-gildf. in A^lo*Saxon' times, was 
the money value of dch man’s life, and the 
sum which, in case of; his death by violence, 
had to be paid by the murderer, either to his 
kinsmen or gild-brethren, or, in the case of a 
serf, to his master. The amount of the wer- 
gild depended entirely on the lank of the per- 
son slain, and w^as caiefuUy. graduated. Thus 


the tcer of the king was 7,200 shillings, that 
of an ealdorman 2,400 shilling while a ki^6 
thegn was valued at 1,200 smllinM, an orm- 
nary thegn at 600 shillings, and a ceorl at 
200. [Bor.] 

Bobartwm, HM. Btayo ; Stubbs, Const. Hitt. 

Weidsy. John (5. 1703, d. 1791) was the son 
of l^muol Wesley, Hector of Epworth. He 
was educated at the University of Oxford, and 
took orders. In 1 726 he was elected to a fellow- 
ship at Lincoln. At the University, he and his 
brother in 1729 formed a society to promote 
religious study and conversation. They soon 
became known (from the regularity of their be- 
haviour) as the Methodists.” (q.v.). In 1735 
the two brothers went to Geor§^ to convert 
the Indians. Their mission was unfruitful, 
and they returned in 1738. On their return 
they proclaimed themselves advocates of the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone. In 
May, 1738, the Wesleys began to form 
Methodist congregations in London. For 
the next few years Wesley, with his brother, 
George Whitfield, and a few other^coadjutors, 
was engaged in preaching in London and 
other parts of England to immense and grow- 
ing congregations. In spite of mudi oppo- 
sition, frequently manifested in the form of 
riot and violence, the movement rapidly gained 
ground. John Wesley lived till 1791, by 
which time the Methodists had established 
societies in every important town in England, 
and had a flouiishing church in America. 

WesMZ, The Kingdom of. This state, 
which eventually expanded into the kingdom of 
the English, but when separate covered at one 
time seven modem counties, was founded by 
the West Saxons in 519. These settlers seem 
to have been at first called GewiaaaSy which 
word also is supposed to mean men of the west, 
and had been already spreading over and 
planting themselves in the Itchen valley for 
twenty-four years. Some inquirers believe 
that during this time the work of conquest 
and occupation was carried on “ by indepen- 
dent bands of settlers,” who had not yet felt 
the need of a common leader, but who, in 
519, were brought to a union under the king- 
ship of Cerdic and his son, Cymic. Indeed, to 
these aldermen,” as it calls them, the Anglo^ 
Saxon Chronicle gives all the distinction from 
the first, informing us that they came to Britain 
in 495 with five ships, and had a fight ]^th 
the Welsh on the very day of their arrival ; 
were, in 501, followed by Port ; slew, in 508, 
5,000 Britons, and their King Natanleod; 
were, in 614, joined by Stuf and Wihtgar, 
leading a third invading force ; laid meir 
grasp on the kiiu;^ip” in 519, thus esta- 
blishing the kingoom that has since swelled 
into the British empire. Their battle at Mona 
Badenienaj in 520, with ‘‘the kin^ in whom* 
some have recognised the majestic figure of 
Ambrosias” (Elton), some the mysterious 
Arthur, some l^th, is reported from the other 
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Bide. Cerdio lived, fought, and slew—routing 
the Britons at Cerdiouea in 527, and over- 
running Wight in 530— till 534, when he died, 
leavidg his task to be carried on by Cynric. 
The exact extent of CTyniic’s kingdom is un- 
known, but it had cerWinly spread beyond 
Ham^ire. It was reserved for his son, 
Ceawlin, to make the West Saxon a large and 
powerful state. Beginning in 560, Coawlln 
reigned for thirty-one years. Aided by his 
brother, Cuthwolf, he overthrew Ethelbort of 
Kent, vanquished the Britons at Bedford in 
571, vanquished them again at Derham in 
Gloucestershire in 577, and took into his 
kingdom Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, 
northern Wiltshire, and the Severn VaHey. 
In 584 he fought, and lost his brother, in the 
battle of Fethanlea, a place that Dr. Guest 
identifies with Faddiley, regarding the cam- 
paign as a conquering march as far as Cheshire, 
but others conjecture to have been Frcthern. 
In either case the West Saxons had extended 
their conquests far beyond the line of the 
Thames and the Somersetshire Avon, to whit'h 
they had been at first restricted. But Ceawlin 
wo^d seem to have gone too fast ; disast(iT 
overtook his arms in the end. Beaton at 
Wodonsburg by his own subjects, he tied, 
and died in exile. After this rebuff the 
advance of the West Saxons was held in 
check for more thai^ two hundred years. They 
lost to Mercia the conquests they had made 
beyond the Thames, and they oven lay under 
the Mercian yoke for nineteen years (733— 
752). But they had compensations. About 
635 they were converted to Christianity by 
Birinus; under Kenwalch (Conwealh) they 
pushed their western frontier from the Axo 
to the Parret; then, under Ina, beyond the 
Parret ; from the same Ina they obtained the 
first English code of laws ; and, led by Cuth- 
red, they broke the Mercian yoke from off 
their necks by a great victory over Ethelbahl 
at Burford in 752. At the same time they 
gave two examples that have not been lost 
on their posterity — in 672 they took a 
woman for their ruler, Soxburh, Kenwalch’ s 
widow, and in 756 they dethroned Cuthred’s 
successor, Sigebert, after he had reigned 
a year. Ina^ too, added to the bishopric 
af Winchester, founded by Kenwalch, that 
A Sherborne, of which the sec was later 
on shifted to 8ali8hur}\ ’Phis stage of 
West Saxon history closed with 800, when 
Egbert came to the throne. Feared by his 
predecessor, Brihtric, he had passed several 
years in exile near Charlemagne, and is 
thought to have profited greatly thereby. It 
wos^his fate not only to extend the kingdom, 
and bring it once more to the front, hut also 
to raise it to the lordship of the otW king- 
doms and states. In his days Wessex reached 
the Tamar, the invading Mercians were over- 
thrown at EUandun in 823, and their sceptre 
was wrested from them, while the aggressive 
Danes and the Comishmen were beaten in a 


great battle at Hengestdown in 835. Between 
823 and 828 every other people south of the 
Tweed had been annexed to or made depend- 
ent on the West Saxons, llie Danish wars 
gave a new turn to the growth of Wessex. 
Under Alfred she was virtually strippe<i of 
her external supremacy, but her immediate 
territory was much increased. The impulse 
thus ^nod continued under Alfred's son and 
grandsons, till Wessex far outgrew its name, 
and lost itself in the English kingdom, but 
her distinguishing legal customs, the 71 V#/- 
seaxnalagef survived till llonry 11. redxiced 
English law to a uniform system. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; Elton, Origine of 
English History ; Green, The Making of England; 
Lappenberg, Anglo-Saxon Kings ; Freeman, Nor* 
man Conquest. H,] 
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West African Colonies and Settle- 

mentSy The, consist of those on the Gambia, 
the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone. 
They are all crown colonies— that is, the crown 
hjis entire control over the administration. 
(1) The Gambia was first colonised after 
1618 ; a patent having been granted to some 
Exeter morcliants by Elizabeth to trade in 
the district. Its trade chiefly consisted in 
slaves, and its white population has greatly 
decreased since the abolition of slaver^'. 
Until 1843 it was subject to Sierra Leone. It 
l^came a portion ot the government of West 
Africa settlements by charter in 1843, and an 
independent colony in 1 888. (2) Siorra Leone 

was at first settled solely with negroes. It 
became a British colony in 1787, and has 
since been maintained for the suppretoion of 
the slave-trade. (3) The Gold Coast was 
first visited by Englishmen in 1591. It be- 
came the possession of the African Company 
of merchants in 1750, and they ceded it to 
the crown in 1820. Several times during 
the 10th century the English protectorate over 
the tribes of the intenor has caused us to 
come into collision with the Ashantees, the 
last occasion being in 1896, when their 
country was annexed. In 1872 the Dutch 
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sundered all their settlements on. the <Q<4d 
X)oMt to England. , The Gkild Coast became 
an Ibdependent colony in 1874, (4) Nigeria 
cosk^rists the prQteciniates of Nor&em 
Nigeria and of Southern Nigeria; in 1006^ 
the old protectorateof Lagos (which originallf 
belong to the Kjog of pahomey) was in* 
eluded in Southem^Nigeria. 

Westbnxy# Rzchabo Bbtueix^ Loro 
{b, IBOOy d. 1873), was the son of a physician 
Ht Bristol ; he was educated at Wadham Col* 
lege, Oxford. He was called to the bar (1823), 
and soon acquired an extensive practice. 
He obtained distinguished success as advocate 
for Brasenose College in a suit which brought 
him a continually increasing practice, and in 
1840 he became a Queen’s Counsel. In 1847 
he unsuccessfully contested Shaftesbury in 
the Liberal interest. In 1851 he was more 
successful, and was returned for Aylesbury 
as a '<** Liberal, favourable to the bmlot and 
the abolition of Church rates.” In 1859 he 
was dl^cted for Wolverhampton, which he 
contih^^ to represent till he was called to 
the Upper House. In Dec., 1852, he became 
Solicitor-General under the Coalition govem- 
menff of Lord Aberdeen. His services at 
this time were of much use to Mr. Gladstone 
in carrying the Succeesion Duty Bill, many 
of th|) points in which were so intricate and 
80 sti^ctly technical, that no one but an equity 
lawybr could have explained them properly to 
the House. The success in fact was in the main 
due to Sir Richard Bethell, who also took an 
active' part about the same time in carrying 
tho bills for reforming the • University of 
Oxfot'd; and for abolishing the Ecclesiastical 
Courts." In the winter of 1856 — 7 Sir 
, l^chard. became Attorney-General.^ It be- 
came, hia, duty to introduce and carry through 
Ijtpute.. tke Probate ,and Administration 
Act an,d . the Divorqe Act, and this di^^he 

the nq^ of !^rob|(e and Matrimonial 

^iiseq wqs) {prmed, t|be' judgeship was first 
b$e|iqd:by Lord F^litnei^ton to Sir Richard 
B6th4e^, j,^l} 0 & however, lij^usod it. In,lj657 he 
pemqd jStro^eqsfnlly the. Houflo of 

ObnpnpnjB another ho^rtant moasoro,; the 
ii'imi|dtt],(mt Trustees Ho had. a large 
eb^in the preparatjiOii .qf the Conspiiiacy tp 
of 1858k :wr!luch caused the rq- 
Ba^jereton’s Cabinet from 
office; .Xh| iS^L^pn t^e .^th of Lq^d. (7amp- 
bqllp (hq'Grpat, ^1 wi^ oA^ed to Sir Richara, 
and'b® tpbjt'^his qeat the^HopBe of li^pis as 
We^buiyi preViqusly carried 

the BanVi^tcj Bill of , I|S6l . through the 
ppw^ Hoi^, . Ik t& of ’I86b «ome 

scft^logs p^eedinijji wj|j[cb it:waB,ihqught 
he bqght to^ve det£l^ 
brouj^ to light in .cc|uueqi|pp .with .the peede 
mk^ptcy Obuit^ jj^d fp cojaieq^em^, of 
qpd of an adye^ n^tiqn initheHbbse 
d C<>i|imo^,^ he. rained .Great Seal, in 


the July of that year. From that date dowit 
to hu death, Lord Westbury copabuitiy 
toede part in the decision of Appeals brought 
before the Hoiijie of Lords, and aa Arbitfatoir 
in delicate and important commereial cases. 

WBBtmilurhtt ABbgjr was commeti^ 
by Edward the Confessor in 1049, and con* 
seeitnted in Dec., 1065. The rebuuding was 
commenced by neniy III. in 1220^ the 
chapter house begun in 1250. Iii 1256 ]^r- 
liament first met in, the chapter houqel at 
Westminster, ahd their last sitting in this 
building was in Jan., 1547. The eanctoaiy 
rights of the abbey were abolished in 1602. 
In 1739 the Wbstkm Tower was finished, and 
in 1808 — 22 the abbey was repaired, and^ 
partly reconstructed. The restoration of the 
chapter house was began in 1866 apd finished 
in 1871. The altar screen was restored in 
1867. 

Westminster Assembly^ Tns, was 
convoked by order of the Lon|^ Parliament 
in the summer of 1643, to consider the con- 
dition of the Church, as **many things in its 
liturgy, discipline, and government required 
further and more perfect reformation.” It 
met on July 1, and, after a sermon from Dr. 
Twiss, the Prolocutor, began its sessions in 
Henry VIf.’s chapel, whence it afterwards 
removed to the Jerusal^ Chamber. The 
assembly consisted of both lay and clerical 
members, and was never very numerous — 
about sixty attending its ordinary sittings* 
The great majority of the assembly were 
inclined to Presbyterianism, and many of 
them profoundly convinced of its Divine 
Right. This party was further strengthened 
when political necessities involved a close 
alliance with . the Scots, and compelled the 
assembly to accept the Solemn L^gue and 
Covenant, and tp add to ito numbers Ilender- 
son, Baillie, and other commissioners of the 
General Assembly of the Scotti^ Church* 
Their predominance was furiher . assured 
when, the moderate Episcopalians^ the ad- 
vocates of '^IJssiier’s model,” ihcludipg the 
archbishop himself, eithqr; refused to sit or 
withdrew from the asfsembly. Bu^ a small 
though extremely energetic, apd intelligent 
opposition, consisting partly of “Erastiatis,” 
like .the lawyers ^Iqen, St. John, and Wbitq- 
locke ; and, the divinqs, CplomaOi and,.tp some 
extent, Lightfoot ; and partly of Independents, 
like the ‘‘dissenting . brethren,” Yanq,. Nye, 
Gi^dwin, Bridge, Burroughs, and Simpson. 
Burgess, Calamy, MarshaQ, end Aqh, were, 
with the Scots, thq . most ^.Ibdious of : .the 
Presbyterian party. After/. 1645 Chiarles 
Herle wa» its < Prolocutor.; > Tl^ del^bM of 
the assembly extqfid^ over;, nearly all possible 
Bubjep^ of theolog 3 % From. July, 1643, to 
ther;ii|Qnner of 1647 it pursued: its way un- 
interrupted.; ; It spent: ^e the 

revision of the which •; involved 

endlees theological discueeipB. It superseded 
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thft Pi« 3 'er Book by the JHtteterif of Fublie 
fFbr$hip. It did itA be6t to establish a rigid 
Presbytenai offpinisation, slightly moditied 
by a few medgniticaiit conccssicms to the In- 
dependents, and, pending its ostablishment, 
it took upon itself the functkm of oi-daining 
ministers. It drew up the c^brated W'est- 
miust^ C<u^0S9iot9 0 / .Faith ynth the Longer 
and Shorter OatOwsms, which have since 
remained . the authoritative expositions of 
British Pxesbyterianij3m. . Possessing no direct 
power, it was necessarily somewhat depen- 
dent on the Parliament to which it owed 
its existence;, though ..this did not prevent 
the . active section exalting the spiritual 
power so highly as to down upon 

the assembly the threat of on action for 
prfimumre. After the summer of . 1647, the 
retirement of the Scots marked the ending of 
the main business of the Assembly. But up 
to the spring in 1652 a small number of its 
divines continued to meet for the purpose of 
examining candidates for ordination, until 
Ciomwellla dissolution of the Rump led to 
th(‘ir silent disappearance without formal dis- 
missal. Despite their narrowness and bigotry, 
the members of the Westminster Assembly 
had shown much learning and zeal, and some 
moderation, in a critical and arduous duty. 

Hetherington, Uiriory of iho WwiminaUr 
AssemUy; Knshwortb, Colleetiont; Lightfoot, 
Journal; Baillie, lattero; Neal, Hiaiory of the 
Puritani; Stougbton, Jteligion in England, 

[T. F. T.] 

Wastmiiistdr, Matthew of, the iiamo 
given, on the authority of one MS., and 
perpetuated by Archbishop Parker’s first 
pr|ntM edition (1567) of the work, to a 
opposed author of the Flores Uistoriarumj a 
History of the world from the Creation to 
1326, which agrees as to large portions of its 
fext with the Chronica Majora of Matthew 
Paris (q.v.),but after 1269 contains additions, 
obviously by Westminster monks. Mr. LuJird 
thinks that it contains substantially the St. 
Albans compilation, which was the basis of 
the work of Roger of Wendover (q.v.) and 
Matthew Paris, but that it wa^ amplified 
from various other sourcos that it was 
indc^ trftnscribed,. with additions and omis- 
sions, from onfi MS. of Matthew Paris, and 
.that, as it resembles bis work in part and 
also speaks of Westminster, the name is due 
to some confusion by the copyist' Af^r 1269 
it Imsi^ independent y^ue. Mr. Luard has 
, edited it, with prefaces, in the Rolls Series. 

Wastmilistery The First Stathts of 
-(1276), iwas one of the earliest ol Edward I.’s 
greht -legal meksures, and was a measure 
reform and consolidation, -It contains 
4ilty-ond clauses^ and covers the whole ground 
ol> legislalion, so that, as Dr. Stulibs says, it 
is almost a code in itself.” Its language 
now recalls that’ ot Cfumte or Alfred, now 
anticipates that of our own dav : on the one 
hand common, right to be dope to all, as 


Well poor as rich, withoot.respeot of persons ; 
on tno other, elections are to be free, and no 
man is bv force, malice, oT menace to disturb 
them. I’he spirit of the’ Great Charter is 
not lem discernible ; excessive amercements, 
abuses of wardship, irregular demands for 
feudal aids, are forbidden in the same words, 
or by amending enactments. The inqui#y 
system pf Henr}' 11., the law of wreck, and 
the in^tiition of coroner’s measures of Richard 
and his ministors, come under review^ as Well 
as the Provisions of Oxford, and the Statute 
of Marlborough. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist and Silecl Chaders, 

Waatxninster, The Second Statctb 
OF (1286), like tlie pi'eceding, is rather a code 
than a siiitple sbttute. It contains the famous 
article De Do/nia Cundiiiomlihus^ altei'S and 
improves the laws I’elaiing to manorial juris- 
dictions, trial of criminals, the rights of com- 
niouage, (lower, and adrowsons. 

Wastikiinstdr, The Pkovisions of 
(1259), were drawn tip in accorchmce with the 
plan proscribed by the Provisions of Oxford 
?q.v.). They w'cro republished by Henry III. 
in 1262, and again in 1264, during his cap- 
tivity. They W(?ro subsequently emliodicd m 
the Statute of Marlborough (1267). They pro- 
vide for the Orderly inheritance of property, 
forbid the disparaging marriage of warA, and 
the granting ‘of lands, &c., to aliens ; the 
offices of stato and the fortresses are to bo put 
into Iho hands of Englishmen only ; eccle- 
siastics shall hot acquire any land without the 
sanction of the immediate lord, and benefit of 
clergy is limited. 

Westminster Hall was built by 
William Rufus in 1097— 99. It was u^,for 
sittings of the courts of law in 1224. Richard 
II. Imd the liull rebuilt in 1397, Tho law 
courts, w'hich liad hcou attached to thp out- 
side walls of tho haU, were taken . down in 
1884 after tho completion of the lioyal. Palace 
of Justice in the Strand. , r . > 

Westmorland, Charles Neville, 
Eaul of [d. 1601), one of the most power- 
ful Catholic nobles of Elizabeth’s reign, 
though a man devoid of talent, was a leader 
in tho Northern Rebellion of 1669, and 
acliieved the only succc^ss in the insarnection 
by tho capture of Burnard Castle from Sir 
George Bowes.. On tho cullapser of tho move- 
ment ho made his e8(.‘a])c to border,' ii^d 
in spites of many attempts to ^ize^.him, 
nuinnged, with bettor fc^une thaii Farl 
of Northumberland, to find an wylgni 
the Duke pf Alva in the Ketherlanos, where h^ 
dragged put a tedious existence* jin poverty 
and obscurity, bwAy applied' wj!^.^e ne- 
cessaries of Me by a. slenaer peusiop from tho 
King of ^pain. ! . . 

WsstmorlAad, Ralph Neville* Eahl 
OF (d. 1426), was the son of John, Lord 
Neville. In 1386 he waa made Ouapdiati of 
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ike West Marches, and in 1399 Earl of West- 
nutfland. He joined Bolingbroke on his 
lahdix^ in England, and was by him created 
Earl Marshal. He fought for Henrv IV. 
against the Percies ; prevented the Earl of 
Northumberland from joining his son Hot- 
mur ; checked the incursions of the Scots, and 
mss treachery got Archbishop Scrope, 
the Earl of Nottingham, and other partisans 
of the Percies into bis hands. He married 
first Maimret, daughter of the Earl of Staf- 
ford ; and secondly, Joan Beaufort, daughter 
of John of Oaunt. 


Wetlierell, Sir Charles (d, 1770, d. 
1846), was the son of the Very Kev. Nathan 
Wetherell, Dean of Hereford. He was edu- 
cated at Maffdalen College, Oxford, and was 
called to the ^r (1794). His friendship with 
Lord Eldon, who received the Great SSeal in 
1801, stood him in good stead. His practice in- 
creased continually, and in 1816 he was made 
king's counsel. In 1817 he undertook the 
defence of Watson after the Spa Fields Riots, 
but this proceeding did not further his 
chances ot promotion. In 1818 he was 
elected M.P. for Shaftesbury, but never 
acquired any great influence with the House. 
From 1820 to 1826 he represented the city of 
Oxford. From 1826 to 1830 he sat for 
Plympton; and in 1830 he was elected for 
Boroughbridge, which was disfranchised by 
the Reform Bill. He then retired from Par- 
liament. In 1824 he was appointed Solicitor- 
General by the Earl of Liverpool; and in 
1826 he succeeded to the Attorney-General- 
ship, an office which he did not, however, hold 
longer than till April 30 the following year. In 
1828 he again became Attorney-General under 
the Duke of Wellington, but resigned when 
the government accepted the Catholic Relief 
Act. He opposed Lord Grey’s Reform Bill 
with the greatest ability and perseverance, and 
in consequence became extremely unpopular 
in the country. In 1831, therefore, when he 
proceeded to Bristol to hold the October 
^ssioDS as Recorder of the tovm, his carriage 
was surrounded by an infuriated mob, and he 
and the other coiporate authorities were 
pelted with stones. Sir Charles retained his 
office, however, in spite of this, till his death, 
which was due to an accident when out 
driving. 

Wexford was frequently the scene of 
conflict in Irish wars and rebellions. It was 
taken by Fitzgerald and Fitzstaple in 1169. 
In 1462 it was seized by Sir John Butkg, and 
recovered by the Ekirl of Ormonde, ^n the 
autumn of 1641 it was captured by the Irish 
rebels. Cromwell impeaijed before Wexford 
after the capture of Drogheda in 1649, and he 
refused to grant th6 terms demanded by the 
governor, and demanded an unconditional 
auixender, giving ohly aifr hour for reflection. 
The gates were not opened at the end of the 
hour granted, and the town was at once 


stormed. Some 3,000 or 4,000 people were 
massacred (Oct. 9, 1649). It was in Wexford 
that the rebdlion of 1798 assumed its. most 
dangerous form. It broke out on hlay 26, 
and the troops were defeated in rapid suc- 
cession at Oulast, Ennisoorthy, and at the 
Three Rocks. In consequence of this last 
defeat, General Fawcett, who had been ad- 
vancing to support Maxwell, who commanded 
in Wexford, retreated, and on the 3l8t Max- 
well himself had to follow his example, his 
men refusing to fight. The Protestant in- 
habitants and fugitives had fled to the ships 
in the harbour, but were brought back and 
thrown into prison. After the rebel defeat 
at New Ross the Protestants were given a 
choice between conversion to Catholicism 
and death. On June 20 ninety-seven Pro- 
testants were murdered after a mock trial. 
The nominal leader of the rebels was Bagenal 
Harvey, but the real leader a priest named 
Murphy. Lake’s victory at Vinegar Hill 
(Juno 21, 1798) crushed the Wexford re- 
bellion, and the insurgents evacuated the 
town the same day. 

WhaUey, Edward (if. eirea 1679), was a 
member of an ancient Nottinghamshire family, 
and a first cousin of Oliver Cromwell. He 
joined the Parliamentary army, and distin- 
guished himself by his bravery at Naseby, 
for which he was made a colonel of horses. 
During Charles I.’s imprisonment at Hampton 
Court he was placed in Whalloy’s charge. 
In 1656 he was made one of the major-generals, 
and subsequently one of the ** lords ” of Crom- 
well’s Upper House. He took a prominent 
part in the trial of the king, and was one ol 
those who signed the detith warrant. When 
the Restoration was inevitable he fled to 
America,- where he led a life of danger, having 
continually to hide in the woods and among 
Puritan friends, who protected him from the 
warrant which had been issued against him. 

Whalley. Richard, one of the most un- 
scrupulous adherents of Protector Somerset, 
was receiver-general in Yorkshire, where ho 
managed to appropriate a good deal of the 
public money. In 1651 he was accused of 
having formed a plot for the restoration of 
the Protector. 

Wharnclilfef James Stuart Wortley 
Mackenzie, Baron (6. 1776, d, 1846), was 
the grandson of the third Earl of Bute. Ho 
was educated at the Charterhouse, entered 
the army in 1791, and quitted it in 1801, after 
having obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. In 1797 he was elected to Par- 
liament for the borough of Bossiney in Corn- 
wall. In 1812, after the failure of many 
ministerial negttiations, he was chosen to 
move an address to the Prince Regent, pray- 
ing that he would form a strong and efficient 
ministry. In 1818 he suoceeded»to his large 
inheritance, and was elected for Yorkshire, 
which he represented till 1826, when, having 
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offended his constituents by his opinions on 
the Catholic question, he was not re-clectcd. 
He was, however, elevated to the peerage. 
He strenuously opposed the Reform Bill in 
1831, but was reconciled to it later by Earl 
CBvy. He opposed the Whigs as long as 
they were in power, but when Sir R. Peel 
was recalled from Italy (Nov., 1834) to form 
a Conservative government, he took office as 
Lord Privy Seal, which he held till April, 
1836. In 1841, on the return of Pool to power. 
Lord Whamcliffe became President of the 
Council. 

Whaarton, Philip, Dvke of (6. 1698, d. 
1731), son of Thomas, Marquis of Wharton, 
early displayed extraordinary talents, com- 
bined witn an utterly dissolute and unprin- 
cipled character. In 1716 he went abroad 
and had interviews with the Pretender and 
queen-dowager, and offered them his ser- 
vices. He sat in the Irish l^arliament as 
a Whig, but on coming to England he passed 
into Opposition. His talents were employed in 
publishing an Opposition paper, known as the 
True Briton, In 1720 his violent attack on 
Lord Stanhope and the ministry, vriien the 
South Sea Company was under discussion, so 
enraged that statesman as to cause a rush of 
blood to his head, which proved fatal. [8tan- 
Hoi’E.] Wharton made a fine speech in 1722 
in defence of Atterbury. Shortly afterwards 
his debts compelled him to leave England. He 
went to Spain, where he openly attached him- 
self to the Pretender’s cause, and was created 
by him Duke of Northumberland. He became 
a pretended convert to Roman Catholicism. 
At this time the schemes of Ripperda, the 
Spanish minister, had resulted in a close 
alliance between Spain and Austria, while by 
a secret treaty these powers pledged themselves 
to assist the restoration of the Stuarts. But 
the imprudence of Wharton and Ripperda 
ruined the plan. Wharton had so far cast 
aside his nationality as to become a volunteer 
in the siege of Gibraltar. In 1728 he tried 
to be reconciled with the English court, but 
they, through Horace Walpole, refused to 
remit the indictment for high treason which 
had been preferred against him. His character 
has been drauTi in Pope's lines ; — 

** Wharton, the scorn and wonder of onr days, 

Whose ruling jiasaion was the lust of praise. ^ 

A fool, with more of wit than half mar kind ; 

Too rash for thought— for action too refill’d ; 

A tyrant to the wife his heart approver ; 

A rebel to the very king he loves." 

Whartosii Thomas, MAuauis of (6. 1648, 
d. 1716), was the son of Philip, Lord Wharton, 
who had fought on the side of the Parlia- 
ment in the Civil War. He was educated 
in the stricteet Calvinism, but neverthe- 
less became one of the most dissolute of the 
Cavaliers at the Restoration. He was, how- 
ever, throughout his life a firm Adherent of 
the Whig party. In 1686 he was elected for 


Buckinghamshire, where his political influence 
was very great. It is said that in this and 
other counties he sent thirty members to 
Parliament. He was one of the boldest op- 
ponents of James II. When James repri- 
manded the Commons on the subject of the 
Test Act, Wharton proposed that a time should 
be appointed for taking the king's answer 
into consideration. By his song ** Lilli- 
bullero” (q.v.), a satire on Tyrconnel's ad- 
ministration, Wharton afterwaras boasted that 
he had sung a king out of three kingdoms. 
On the arrival of William in England Wnarton 
joined him at Exeter. When the throne 
declared vacant, Wharton was the first to 
propose that it should be occupied by William 
and Marj\ In 1695 he conducted an attack 
on the Tory miiiistr}'. A committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the books of the city of 
London and the East India Company. Ho 
was placed in the cluiir; and the result of 
the inquiry moved the impeachment of tho 
Duke of Leeds. In 1696 he supported the 
bill for Fenwick’s attainder, which caused the 
Whigs to triumph completcsly. He was made 
Chief Justice in Eyre, retaining his place of 
Comptroller of the Household. In 1697 he 
hoped to bo made Secretary of State; but 
William refused to grant the reejuost, for fear 
of alienating tho Tories. Next year a Tory 
reaction set in, and Wharton's candidates 
were defeated throughout England. In 1700 
he proposed am<jndments in the bill for the 
resumption of Irish land grants. A struggle 
took place between the Lords and Commons ; 
but the former yielded, and Wharton retired 
from London. In 1701 he regained all his 
influence in Buckinghamshire. On tho acces- 
sion of Anne ho was removed from his em- 
ployments. In 1705 he proposed a Regency 
Bill in the case of the queen’s demise. In 
1708, after tho Junto had Joined Godolphin’s 
ministry, ho was made Lord- Lieutenant of 
Ireland. There ho showed great hostility to 
the Catholics, but was disposed to conciliate 
the Dissonters. Ho was supersedod by Ormonde 
in 1710. His administration was bitterly at- 
tacked by Swift, whose Short Character of the 
Bari of Wharton is a satire of the most savage 
character. During the last session of Anne's 
Parliament he displayed great zeal for the 
Protestant Succession. He opposed Boling- 
broke’s Schism Act j he proposed that the 
Duke of Lorraine sliould be compelled to expel 
the Pretender from his dominions ; he advo- 
cated the issuing of a proclamation offering a 
reward for the apprehension of the Pretender, 
whether dead or alive. On the accession of 
George he was made Lord Privy Seal, and 
created a marquis. In the next year he died. 
Wharton’s private character was irredeemably 
bad. He was notorious as the greatest profli- 
gate in England, and his effrontery and men- 
dicity had no bounds. He was tho most 
thorough-going and unscrupulous of all the 
Whig party men of the age. •' Ibo fal.s(*st of 
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mankiiid in all relations but one : he was the 
truest of Whigs/' says Macaulay. 

Barnet, Hist, of his Otm Tims; Swift's Work^, 
Tol. y. ; Macaulay, Hist. aTHsS* 

Whtttluuiintade^ John 14C4}, was 
Abbot of St. Albans, and wrote a chrohiclo 
or register of events from 1441 to 1460. 
Though a very meagre record, owing to the 
dearth of contemporary writers at this period, 
this chronicle is of considerable importanco, 
hhd is published in the Rolls Series. 

Wlliff. This famous party name was first 
used to TTenote the stern Covenanters of south- 
western Scotland, who struggled against the 
Rovalist and Episcopal Restoration of 1660, 
ana frequently rose m fruitless revolt against 
the government of Charles IL About 167d» 
during the height of the Popish Plot agitation, 
the name was applied to the cluimpions of the 
Exclusion Bill, at first in derision, but before 
long as their accepted name. The Whig jmrty 
bad, however, existed in fact long bofore it 
existed in name. It sprang from tho old 
Country party, which had begun the contest 
with. Charles I., and had, with varying for- 
tuiies, continued to struggle against his son. 
In this sense the germ of the Whig party is 
almost as old as the end of the reign of 
Elizabeth. Proscribed after the failure of the 
Exfilusion Bill, the Wliig party found their 
principles accepted by nearly the whole nation 
in 1688, Tho accession of the house of 
Hanover completed a triumph which lasted 
until the accession of George III. During 
this long period of power the Whigs became 
conservative. Those who had been zealous 
for the old liberties of the nation, for Magna 
Ourta, the Habeas Corpus Act, and the ** Social 
Contract,” now regaraod the Rci'olution, tho 
Toleration Act, and the Bill of Rights as in- 
cluding aU the most important of their prin- 
ciples. All now needed was to preserve the 
admirable constitution: which tho Revolution 
had ^ven us, and to govern the country in 
its spirit. Tho opporition to tho crown had 
always been led by,: tho aristocracy. Tho 
triumph of tho onpo^tion made tho English 
government a '^Venetian oligarchy,” while 
reducing thb sovereign to the position of tho 
doge. Of this party an its earliest stage, Locke 
was the gx'eat tea<mer ; Somers and Walpole, 
perhaps, tho greatest practical sbitqsinen. 
But the long tenute of power demoralised the 
party, so tbit from being stationary it be- 
came almost reactionary, while mo^corrupt 
in its administration. Attacked bm!b from 
the popular and sides by Chatham 

and George 111.1 ihe < want of agreement 
between the two Pements of opposition, and 
the narrowly peSonal character of George 
lIL's policy, postoned for a time its final 
^defeat. At last Chatham’s son repudiated 
* the name of Whig, an4| in alliance with the 
<jrown, dealt a death-blow to the Whig aristo- 
cracy. Tho writings of Burke enshrine in its 


most p^ect lom the Whig theory of 
ment. ^ But with the Frentdi Revolution 
pcditicdl factors came into play, which rovo- 
lutiooised again the Whig party. The mean- 
ing of the term chan^. « Revolution 
Whigs,” like Burke, became pmctically Tories. 
Tho more active section of the party becaine 
Liberal, if not Radical Fox was the founder 
of the New Wliigs, whose first principle was 
admiration of the French Revolution, and 
who were the proj^nitors of the modem 
liberal party. Their principles triumphed in 
the Reform Bill of 1832 ; but once in power 
\he aristocratic and conservative element 
which still remained in the Whig party bbgan 
to show itself again to the disgust of the more 
advanced section of the Reformers. Gradually 
the word Whig became so discredited that 
Whig progressists preferred to borrow from 
Continentid politics the term Liberal as abetter 
designation of their party. The development 
of new party principles by the changes involve^ 
in the Reform Act completed the change. Ulti- 
mately the term Whig has become almost a 
term of reproach in tho great party which 
has inherited its traditions, and is popularly 
used to denote a timid and rather old-fashioned 
type of aristocratic politician. 

Cooke, Hist, of Party; Hallam, Const. Hist.; 

May, Const. Hist. [T. F. T.] 

WliigHamores’ Bald, The, is the name 
given to tnc proceedings of a body of Cove- 
nanters (1648) w'ho assembled at Mauchline in 
Ayrshire, unaer Lord Eglinton, and marched 
to Edinburgh, 

Whitbready Samvel (d. 1758, d. 1815), 
was tho son of a London brewer, his mother 
being a daughter of Lord Cornwallis, and 
was educated at Eton, and St. John’s College, 
Oxford. In 1790 he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Bedford, and first signalised him- 
self by a powerful speech in opposition to the 
proposal of the ministry for a Russian aima- 
ment. In tho following year (1793) ho 
opposed tho project of a war with France. 
Throughout tho long sway of Pitt, Whit- 
bread was one of the foremost men among tho 
Opposition. When in 1806 the Opposition 
decided to bring Lord Meivillo to account, 
Whitbread was selected to move the resolu- 
tions. Consistent in his view of the war 
policy throughout, he never ceased to inveigh 
against tho rupture of the Peace of Amiens, 
and broke with a large section of his own 
pally, who were at last convinced of tho 
insincerity of Napoleon’s professions. In 
1809 he took a prominent and fearless part in 
the inquiry into the Duke of York’s conduct. 
On Napoleon escape from Elba, Whitbread 
again raised his voice against any attempt 
to impose a ruler on France and to interfere 
with the choice of the nation. JJnfortunately 
he only lived just long enough to see the end 
of a war which he so violently detested. He 
incurred much odium in his attempts to 
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gat down the jobbery which iMi prevented 
IXrury Lane Theatre from o^upying the 
national |K>8itioii which it ought to ^ve held. 
The stxmn thus entailed on him, combined 
with his Parliamentary labours, were too 


much for him. His mind gave way, and on 
July 6, 1816, he died by his own hand. 


Lord Holland. Mem. of the Whig Party; 
BomiUjr, Life ; Life and Opiniims of Eari Qreg. 


White, John, Bishop of Lincoln and 
afterwards of Winchester (6. 1511, d. 1560), 
was a strong opponent of the Reformation, 
and was imprisoned in the Tower by Edward 
VI. Under Mary he obtained hi^h favour at 
court, and was one of the cominiaaioncrs ap- 

S >inted to try Cranracr for heresy (1655). 

n the accession of Elizabeth he was again 
sent to the Tower for preaching a violent 
sermon against the queen. 

Strype, Memorials. 


White Bands, The Pakliament of 
(1321), was the name given to the Parliament 
which banished the Despencors, from the 
white favours which were worn by the ad- 
herents of the barons. 


Whitaboys, The. The increased demand 
for salt beef and salt butter in the middle of 
the eighteenth centuiy, gave a great impetus 
to the change from tillage to pasture in 
Ireland. Tithes aggravated the sufferings 
of the tenants which necessaiily followed this 
change. The Whiteboy movement was the 
result ; it was formidable chietty in Tipperary 
and Limerick. In the spring of 1760 troops 
had to be sent there together with a special 
commission to try the numerous offenders, 
but few were convicted. The leader of the 
Whiteboys called himself Captain Danger, 
and from 1762 to 1765 his commands were 
better obeyed and enforced than the law. At 
last the gentry formed bodies of Volunteers, 
and this, together with the execution of a 
cciiain Father Sheehy, repressed the outrag(58 
for a time. In 1786, however, the Wliite- 
boys reappeared in Munster ; they mustered 
in opposition to the payment of tithes, and 
forced the people to swear to obey the Cap- 
tain^s right. Th8y disarmed all Protestants, 
and committed terrible outrages, e^cially on 
curates and clergymen of the Established 
Church. In 1786 they were bold enough to 
attack a detachment of the 20th Regiment; 
they were driven off with some difficulty, as 
they had managed to arm themselves with 
the arms of the Volunteers. In the same 
year a special bill for the Protection of 
the Clergy” had to be passed, ^neral 
Luttrell was now sent down with troops, 
and he and Lord Tyrone stopped the move- 
ment for the moment. But soon after, the 
High Sheriff had to fly for his life from the 
Whiteboys, and now at last the gentry were 
roused, and headed by Lord Kenmare, a 
<!atholic, hunted them down without mercy. 


while shiploads were sent off to Botany Bay. 
After the Rebellion of 1798, nothing was 
heard of them for some time, but in 1821 
they a^in appeared in Munster. The In- 
surrection Act chocked them, but in 1823 
they were worse than ever. 

Wliitefiald, or Wbitfiald, Gboeqb (6. 
1714, d. 1770), Dom at Gloucester, and edu- 
cated at Oxfo^, where he joiued the Metho- 
dists. He was ordained at the early age ot 
21, and after holding various curacies in Eng- 
land went to America to join the Wesleys 
(q.v.), reaching Savannah in 1738. Ho 
returned to England and met with extra- 
ordinary success as a preacher. In 1739 ho 
went again to America, and came back to 
England in 1741. The rest of his life lie 
spent travelling and preaching. 

Wbitelocke, Bulstroue (A 1605, d. 
1676), son of Judge Sir James Whitelocke, 
became a student at the Middle Temple, and 
was elected member for Marlow in Nov., 1640. 
At the trial of the Earl of Stiufford, Whitc- 
lockf) had the charge of the last seven ar- 
ticles of the impeachment. At the outbreak 
of the war he raised troops, and occupied Ox- 
ford for tho Parliamont (Aug., 1642), but was 
forced to abandon it immediately. He acted 
as one of the Commissioners for the Parlia- 
mont during the negotiations at Oxford and 
Uxbridge, and was also a member of tho West- 
minster Assembly. In May, 1647, he voted 
against tho disbanding of the army, and in 
March, 1648, was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners of the Great SeaL Ho became 
ambassador to Sweden (Nov., 1663). After 
concluding a treaty of amity with Queeh 
Christina, he returned to England, and re- 
sumed his duties as Commissioner for tho 
custody of the Great Seal. From this offied 
he was dismissed (June, 1655), for opposing 
Cromwell’s ordinance for tho reform of 
Chancery. He was nominated as a member 
of Cromwell’s House of Lords, but refused^to 
accept the title of viscount which the Protwtor 
wished to confer on him. Richard appointed 
him Keeper of tho Great Seal, but he never- 
theless became a member of the Council of 
State of the restored Uumj). He remained in 
retirement from the (dose of 1659 to the Hnal 
dissolution of the Long Parliament. The 
House of Commons by 175 to 134 voifts de- 
cided that Whitelocke should have the benefit 
of tho Act of Indemnity, and he escaped all 
punishment. 

A book called Whitelocke^s Memorials was 
published in 1682. Mr. Sanford, in his Studies 
of the Gnat Rtbellion, calls this work com- 
pilation which is manifesdy a bookseller’s 
speculation, founded on some rough notes of 
Wbitelocke’s, eked out by scraps from the news- 
papers, aud other much more doubtful sources 
of information ; aud edited by some Royalist 
who had little personal knowledge of the gene- 
ral events of the Civil War, and who has not 
only made sad confusion in dates, but has also 
introduced certain passages which may be safely 
pronounced to be aosolate forgeries. Anthony 
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Wood am tbat the aoonjmoiia editor was 
Arthur, £arl of Anueslej. 

Whitelooke, Journal ths Emboity to Sweden, 
edited by H. Reeve, 1855 ; Mtnwire of Bvletrode 
WhUelocke, by R. H. Whitelocke, im -. Wood, 
Athenas Oatoniensee, [0. H. F.] 

Wllitgift, John (A 1530, d. 1604). Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was bom at Great 
Grimsby, and educate at Cambridge, ^d 
became Master of Trinity in 1567. Having 
early become a zealous advocate of the 
Reformed doctrines, he would have bw.n 
compelled to quit England during the Marian 
ersecution, had he not been protect^ by 
is friend Dr. Peme. After the accession of 
Elizabeth, WHtgift soon acquired great 
reputation as a preacher, and in 1573 was 
made Dean of Lincoln, subsequently obtain- 
ing the see of Worcester in 1576. In 1583 
he accepted the primacy of England in suc- 
cession to Archbishop Grindal, and at once 
sot himself to remedy the abuses caused by 
his predecessor’s leniency. He issued articles 
for the regulation of the Church of extreme 
severity, and took active mcasuios against the 
Puritans whom he had formerly attacked 
ip bis answer to Cartwright’s Admonition 
(q.v.). On the death of Sir Thomas Bromley 
in 1587) the post of Lord High Clian- 
cellor was offered to the archbishop, but 
refused by him to his great honour. In 1595 
he drew up the famous Lambeth Articles, and 
on the death of the queen endeavoured to 
win the favour of her successor, an attempt 
in which ho succeeded admirably, owing to 
his politic flattery of James. Though nomi- 
nally president of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference in 1604, he delegated most of his 
duties to Bishop Bancroft, owing to his 
old age, and died shortly afterwards of a 
paralytic stroke. Mosheim says of him, 
“ He was disinterested, consistent, single- 
minded, liberal, and discerning above most 
men. His great natural blemish was hasti- 
ndls of temper. This, however, ho corrected 
by a spirit so thoroughly considerate and for- 
giving that his friends rather apprehended 
from him undue lenity. When principle was 
at stake he would make no compromise. In 
secular politics he did not interiere, usually 
retiring from the council board when it was 
unoccupied by ecclesiastical affairs.” 

Btryj«, MemoriaU and Life of Whitg\ft ; Cam- 
den ; Hook, Idvee of the Archhiehoye ; Neal’s 
Puriiane, Moflftieim, EocUeioM, Hist^ 

Wllithern (or Candida Casa) was the 
capital of the di|trict subscquentlj^wown as 
Gmloway, and if said to have been the see of 
St. Ninian, who|in 397 built a church there, 
which ho dedic^d to St. Martin of Tours. 
About 730 the ? Northumbrians founded a 
bishopric here tmder Pecthelm, but the line 
of Anglic bi8h<^ came to an end with 
BeaduH in 803. 

WiddrinfftOll, Stn Thomas {d. 1664), w^as 
a member ot an ancient Northtunberland 


family, and was elected member for .Berwick 
in 1640. He took a prominent part cn the 
Presbyterian side against the bishops, but 
finding subsequently that the Independents 
were the rising party, he joined them, and in 
1648 was made one of the Commissioners of 
the Great Seal. He refused to take any 
part in the king’s trial, but in 1651 was 
made one of the Council of State. He was 
in favour of making the young Duke oi 
Gloucester king under restnetions, but this 
advice was not relished either by the Crom- 
wellian or Republican factions. Cromwell 
reappointed him to his commissionership, 
but on his refusing to assent to the proposed 
reforms in Chancery, he was removed from 
office in 1655. He was chosen Speaker of 
tho Parliament of 1656, in which capacity he 
presented the Humble Petition and Advice 
to Cromwell, and strongly advocated his 
assuming the royal title. In 1658 he was 
made Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and in 
1660 Commissioner of the Great Seal, which 
office he held till the Restoration. He owed 
his rise in great measure to his having 
married a sister of Lord Fairfax. 

Wight ,Tme Isle or (called by the Romans 
Vkctis, and in Domesday Book Wict and 
Wiht), was conquered by Claudius in a.d. 43, 
and Bubsequontly had to submit to raids from 
Cordic tho Saxon and the Danes. Earl Godwin, 
after his banishment by Edward the Confessor, 
made a descent on tho island in 1052. After 
the Conquest William allotted the island to 
William Fitz-Osbem, who was created Lord 
of the Isle of Wight. Fitz-Osbem built the 
greater part of Carisbrooke Castle. The island 
was temporarily held by the French just after 
the accession of Richard II., and was frequently 
plundered by them down to the reign of 
Richard III. In the reign of Henry VI. it was 
allotted to the Earl of Warwick, who received 
the title of King of the Isle of Wight, and on 
tho accession of Edward TV. it passed to Earl 
Rivers, whose successors, the Woodvilles, 
were Captains of the Isle of Wight for several 
generations. The first governor of the island 
was the Earl of Pembroke, appointed by the 
Long Parliament. He iwas succeeded by 
Colonel Hammond, to whom Charles I. re* 
paired after his escape from Hampton Court 
During the imprisonment of tho king at 
Carisbrooke, and subsequently at Hurst Castle, 
the complicated negotiations and intrigues 
between the king and Parliament were carried 
on chiefly at Newport. 

Woreley, Hielory of the Itde (f Wight, 

Wiglaf. King of Mercia (825 — 838), suc- 
ceeded Luddban. In the early part of his 
reign he was conquered by Egbert, and com- 
pelled to pay tribute to Wessex. 

Florenoe of Worcester. • 

Wihtgar {d. 543 ?) was one ' of the 
invaders of Wessex (514), and is said to have 
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been a nephew of Oerdic. Together with 
his brothel Stuf, he assisted Cerdic and 
Cymric agoinst the Britons, and they received 
the Isle of Wight in 634 as a tributarj'^ 
kin^om. From him Carisbrooke (Wihtgares- 
hyrig) is supposed to derive its name. 

Willtredi King of Kent (692—726), was 
son of £gboi*t and brother of Edric. After 
the death of the latter in 687 (P] there seems 
to have been an interregnum till 692, when 
Wihtred, having purchased peace from 
Wessex, was chosen king. His reign was 
successful, and he is spoken of as **an 
admirable ruler, an invincible warrior, and a 
pious Christian.** 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 

Wilb6rfor06| William (6. 1759, d. 1833), 
a member of an old Yorkshire family, was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he formed a close friendship with Pitt. 
On leaving Cambridge, he was returned to 
Parliament for Hull, his native town. He at 
once opposed North, especially in regard to the 
American War. But on Pitt becoming Prime 
Minister, he exerted all his powers in support 
of the struggling government; and at the 
general election in 1781, he was identihed with 
the Tories, and chosen to represent his native 
county agaiifst all the influence of the Whig 
families. In Parliament he strongly sup- 
ported Pitt’s measures for I’arliamontary 
Iteform. In 1787 he flrst mentioned in Par- 
liament the subject of the slave trade, with 
which his name is most familiarly associated, 
and in the next year proposed a resolution 
pledging the House to take the subject into 
consideration. After a long series of pre- 
liminary struggles, Wilberforce, in 1791, 
proposed to prevent the further importation 
of African negroes into the colonies. The 
bill was rejected by a majority of seventy- 
five votes. The next year he proposed a 
measure for gradually educating the negroes, 
so that they might at length be fit to bo 
emancipated. This was passed; and froTii 
that time forward Wilberforco persevered in 
order to obtain the total abolition of the 
trade. His efforts were at length crowned 
with success. Wlwit his friend Pitt had 
found impossible to achieve, the Whig ad- 
ministration of 1807 accomplished with little 
difficulty, with only sixteen dissentient voices, 
a triumphant result, which was no doubt in 
some measui'e due to the opportune appearance 
of a book by Wilberforce on the subject. 
Already in 1797 he had acquired considerable 
celebrity as an author by a book discussing 
the contrast between the* practice and profes- 
sion of English Christianity, especially among 
the upper classes. After the abolition of the 
English slave trade, he was not satisfied at 
the result of his exertions, but still strove for 
its universal extimdion by all countries. But 
his efforts were not entirely confined in this 
particular channel. Ho took an active part 


in miscellaneous questions, and gained a very 
conspicuous place in Parliament, both by his 
own genius and singularly captivating oratory, 
and oy his entire independence of party. 
An instance of this may bo seen in his 
conduct with regard to Lord Melville, whoso 
refusal to render an account of public moneys 
he criticised sharply, in spite of his friend- 
ship for Melville’s patron, Pitt. In 1812 ho 
retired, on account of ill-health, from the 
representation of Yorkshire, which had at six 
successive elections triumphantly returned 
him, and in 1826 ho retired altogether from 
Parliament. He lived on in broken health 
for eight years more, and died in 1833. 
“ Few persons,” said IjoixI Brotigham, “ have 
ever either reached a higher and more en- 
viable place in the esteem of their fellow- 
creatures, or have better deserved the place 
than Wilberforce, whoso genius was elevated 
by his virtues, and exalted by his piety.** 

Life of Wilberforce ; Stauhope, Life of Pitt ; 

Lord Russell, Life of Fox; Life and Opinions of 

Karl Qreu ; Lord Brougrham, Statemien of ike 

Keign of George III. 

Wilfred (or Wilkhith), St. (6. 630 ? d. 
709), was educated at the court of Northumbria 
and, taking holy orders, wont to Home in the 
year 654, and on his rotum became tutor 
to the son of Oswiu, King of Northumbria, 
from whom he received the monastery of 
Kipon. At the Synod of Whitby ho power- 
fully supported the Ronwn views, and was 
appointed to the archbishopric of York. He 
then passed over into Gaul, to .^Igilbert, 
Bishop of Paris, but during his absence Chad 
was appointed to York, and Wilfred, when he 
njtumed, found himself obliged to retire to 
llipon. In 669, however, Chad resigned York 
to him, and Wilfrid held it till 678. He, 
however, again quarroUod with the North- 
Umbrian king, and was driven out, his vast 
diocese?, which comprised the whole North- 
umbrian kingdom, being divided into the 
hishoprics of York, Tdndisfarne, and Hexham. 
Wilfrid, after spending some time among the 
heathens of FrioslaiKl, went to Rome to 
appeal to the Popc^. Ho obtained a papal 
decree in his favour, but it was disregarded. 
Unable to obtain restitution of his see, he 
visited the heatlicn South Saxons, and con- 
verted them. At length, in 6H7, a portion of 
his diocoso w^aa r(}slor(*d, and he w’as estab- 
lished at Hexham, but was again driven 
out in 69 1, and spent several years in 
Mercia. In 702 or 703 ho made another 
journey to Rome, obtained another decree in 
his favour in 705, and passed the remaining 
years of his life as Bishop of Hexham. He 
die(i at Oundle in 709. He w'as buried in the 
monastery of Ripon. 

fiddius, Vita Wilfridi In Gale, Scripioree, i. 40 ; 

Bede, Urn. EecUe. ; Wright, Biograp>h. Brit. 

Liter. 

Wilkes, John (b. 1727, d. 1797), the son 
of Israel Wilkes, a rich distiller, was born on 
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Oct. 17, 1727. Early in life he waa persuaded 
to marry a rich heiress, whom he treated with 
much cruelty and neglect. In the ^yest and 
most vicious society of a gay and vicious age, 
he soon became conspicuous by the brilliance 
of his wit, and his reckless debauchery. In 
1757, after being previously rejected at Ber- 
wick, he bought himself a seat at Aylesbury. 
In June, 1762, with Churchill’shelp, he started 
a periodical, known as the Mrih Briton. Jn 
it he cleverly managed to suit the popular sen- 
timents of the time, and especially pandered 
to the general Indignation against Bute, and 
the animosity felt towards the Scotch nation. 
On April 23, 1763, appeared “Number *45,” 
which attacked the royal speech at the close 
of the late session. Grenville signalised his 
entrance into oflBce by arresting Wilkes 
under a general wairant. After being 
examined before Lords Halifax and Egremont, 
the Secretaries of State, he was sent to the 
Tower, from which ho was soon released in 
virtue of his prerogative as a member of 
Parliament. He then retired to Paris. On the 
meeting of Parliament in November, a resolu- 
tion was passed, declaring No. 45 to be “ a 
false, scan^ous, and malicious libel ; ” aud it 
was also resolved that privilege of Parliament 
deep not extend to the case of writing and 
publishing seditious libels. Being prevented 
from obeying an order of the House to attend 
in bis pkco, he was expelled in his absence. 
The peers went further ; and, on the informa- 
tion of Lord Sandwich, who had himself been 
a partner in nearly all Wilkes’s vices, ordered 
prosecution to be instituted against him on 
account of a work entitled An Essay on 
H^mnan^ of which thirteen copies only had 
been printed, and those for private cir- 
culation. Wilkes knew that the Court of 
King’s Bench, imder the presidency of Lord 
Mansfield, would decide against him, and 
preferred to be condemned in his absence. 
The sentence passed on him was outlawn% 
and for four years he remained abroad. In 
Feb., 1768, he ventured again to appear in 
London, and in the conspicuous position of 
candidate for the City. He was defeated in 
the City, but at once announced himself as a 
candidate for MIddlissox. He was welcomed 
with acclamations by the electors, and carried 
iy an overwhelming majority. The outlawry 
was at length reversed ; but on the original 
charge Wilkes was ordered to pay a fine of 
£1,000, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
twenty-two cjilendar months. In Nov. , 1 768, 
Wilkes addressed a p^iUon to theeilouse, in 
which he claimed his privilege against further 
imprisonment, ^is was disallowed. In the 
February follow^, his expulsion was voted, 
and a new writ "was issued for Middlesex. 
The electors, however^ a^n elected him. The 
Commons replied by a decision that Wilkes 
having been expelled ^as incapable of being 
returned to tho ^me l^rliainent, and that his 
election was nuU and void; but the electors 




of Middlesex again i^tumed him hy a majority 
of 800 over the court candidate, Ccdonel Lut- 
trell. The House now decided il^t Luttrell 
ought to have been elected. A petition against 
his election was lodged ; but the House was 
not to be convinced by the arguments of Gren- 
ville, Wodderbum, and Burke, and confirmed 
his Section. In January, 1770, DowdesWell 
twice attacked the resolution of the Commons 
in a substantive motion, and the protest 
was annually renewed by Sir George ^vile, 
only to meet with a contemptuous rejection. 
At lengfth, in 1774, tho Parliament was dis^ 
solved ; and Wilkes was returned again for 
Middlesex, while he held the office Of Lord 
Mayor. T^e contest was not re-openod, 
Wilkes was allowed to take his seat, and he 
now bent all his efi^oris to have the resolution 
which had declared his incapacity expunged 
from the journals of the' House “as sub- 
versive of the rights of the whole body of 
electors.” Year after year he proposed his 
motion, but it was not till May, 1 782, when 
the Rockingham government was in power, 
that all the declarations, ordem, and resolu- 
tions on the Middlesex election were expunged 
from the ioumals. Thus at length, by his 
firm conduct, Wilkes had obtained from 
Parliament a clear recognition of the righf. 
of every constituency to return the memW 
of its choice. But in the meantime he had 
been waging another contest with tho same 
body. The right of reporting the debates of 
tho House had been always denied by Parlia- 
ment, and had been watched with cautious 
jealousy, and tho printers who issued reports 
of debates were prosecuted, Wilkes took up 
their cause, and was backed by all the strength 
of tho City authorities, and the contest finally 
took the form of a struggle between Parlia- 
ment and the City, in the course of which 
the Lord Mayor Crosby, and Alderman 
Oliver, both member of tho House, were in 
March, 1771, committed to the Tower. The 
House, however, shrank from a new contest 
with Wilkes, who was the chief offender. 
Tho imprisoned membera were released on the 
prorogation of Parliament, and the contest 
thus ended in the defeat of Parliament. As 
a Parliamentary speaker Wilkes was an utter 
failure, and never carried any weight in the 
House. Tho electors of Middlesex still stood 
by him as long as he chose to ask for their 
suffrages. His chceriul disposition was not 
affected by the change in his position, and 
he was never hax)pier than in the society of 
his dearly loved daughter. At length, “ recon- 
ciled to every reputable opponent, from the 
king downwards,” h€F*dii^ at the dose of : 
1797. 

Almon, Uemoin of Wilkes ; Grenville Papers ; 

Staiih(^, Hist, of Eng. ; Trevelyan, Sarlg life 
C. f. Foot; Parliamentary History; Annual 


WSliain X., King of the English (Dec. 
25, 1066 — Sept. 9, 1087). This, the most 
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mastorly spirit of the most masterly race of 
his time, was a grandson, alike of Richard the 
Good, Duke of Normandy, and of Folk, the 
tanner of' Falaise, and w^as bom at Falaise in 
1027 or 1028. The tanner’s daughter, Har- 
lotta, or Herleva, is said to have caught the 
eye of the duke’s son as she was washing 
linen; an irregular union followed, which 
l^ted through the remainder of Robert's life 
brief tenure of the duchy (1028—1035). 
Of this union William, famous as the Bastard, 
and a da^hter, Adelaide, afterwards Countess 
of Ponthieu, were the issue. After her lover's 
death, Herleva wedded a noble Norman, 
Herlwin of Conteville, and bore^him two 
children, Odo and Robert, who were both to 
share in the g^tnoss of their half-brother. 
Odo became Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of 
Kent ; Robert, Earl of Mortain and of Corn- 
wall. William was barely ei^ht years old 
when his life entered the domain of history. 
In 1035 his father died at Nicaoa, as he was 
returning from Jerusalem. Before leaving 
Normandy, Duke Robert had persuaded his 
chief nobles to swear allegiance to the lad as 
heir to the duchy, and they now nominally 
kept their word. William became Duke of 
Nonnandy, but his first twelve years of rule 
were such as few princes have been called on 
to face, as only a rarely-gifted boy could live 
through. The Norman nobles threw off all 
governance ; despising the ohild-duko and his 
guardians, they did what was right in their 
own eyes ; they waged private war, and plotted 
against and killed one another as if no central 
authority existed. The other momlKirs of 
the ducal family, resenting the preference of 
bastard to one of -themselves, made their 
young kinsman the constant mark of mur- 
df^rous designs, and William had more than 
one miraculous deliverance out of their 
hands. His friends were few and weak ; 
even the French king, Henry, who owed his 
crown to William’s father, turned against 
him, and robbed liim of an important frontier 
fortress, Tilli^res. His boyhood was one of un- 
ceasing mortifications, anxieties, treacheries, 
perils, and alarms, but redeemed by one re- 
assuring exxjerience, the touching fidelity of his 
guardians and hupible friends. Two of these 
were poisoned, and one laid down his life to 
save his young master's. This was Osborn, 
who held the door of William’s sleeping-room 
in the castle of Yaudrouil against a sudden 
inburst of armed men seeking his life, and, 
before falling dead, had won him the lima 
needed for his escape. Then his maternal uncle, 
Walter, took up the task of self-devotion, 
patiently keeping watch over his steps, and 
sheltering him from harm, till his character 
had begun to show its natural strength, and 
Ralph of Wacey, an honourable kinsman, had 
accepted the post of guardian. The nround 
was now somewhat firmer under Wuliam’s 
feet ; at fifteen he was able to give his earliest 
proof of a capacity for bridling anarchy by 
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wresting Falaise Castle from a rebellious vassal. 
His independent career began in 1047 in a 
very 'striking manner. The lawless spirits of 
the Cjptentin, whore the Danish blood and 
temper still abounded, had risen in rebellion, 
surprised the castle of Valognes, whore 
William was lying, and forced him to floe for 
his life through the darkness of the night. 
Not long afterwards he mot them with the 
most loyal of his vassals and his reconciled 
lord, the French king, at Val-^s-dunes, near 
Caen, and beat them utterly, crushing the 
revolt at a single Idow. Then, as generally 
through his life, ho treated his . vanquished 
rebels witli singular clemency. Thus finuly 
fixed in his dueal seat, ho proceeded to achieve- 
ments that gained him a European fame before 
he ever drew sword in England. lie estab- 
lished law and order thioughout his duchy, 
adding such correctives to the prevalent feudal- 
ism as might make a strong central government 
possible. His measures mot with a stubborn 
resistance, and over and over again ho reduced 
to submission the ungovernable among his 
subjects. With the hereditary foe of his 
house, Geofltrey Martel of Anjou, he reso- 
lutely giappled.and in 1040 recovered Alengon, 
and snatched Domfront from him, departing 
at the former place from his accustomed lenity 
by striking oft the hands and feet of thirty- 
two of its defenders, who had beaten hides 
over their walls in scomful reference to his 
origin. Ho took the first step tow-ards his 
conquest of England by visiting King Edward, 
his childless kinsman, in 1051, and receiving 
from him the assurances, necessarily vague, 
that he afterwards gave out to have been a 
promise of the succession to the kingdom. In 
1053, apparently, ho took to wife, despite Pope 
Loo’s innibition, his cousin, Matilda of Flan- 
ders, Count Baldwin’s tbuighter, w’hom ho had 
loved for four years. Tlie jjapal ban under 
which ho then fell was not removed till 1060 j 
and religious and charitable foundations were 
erected by him and his wife as the prescribed 
atonement for their defiance of the Church. 
His growing greatness then gave offence to 
his suzerain, King Henry, who twice led an 
anny into Nonnandy to dip the wings of bis 
power. On the first occasion (1054) one of his 
two invading columns wfis surprisoa and routed 
by Robert of Eu at Jilortemcr, whereupon the 
other made all haste to get homo again. On 
the second (1068), just when his force had 
been halved by the rising tide of the Dive, 
nejir Varaville, William came down upon the 
hinder half thus isolated, and cut it in pieces, 
scaring Henry not only into a swift retreat, 
but also into the making of a peace that 
restored T’illi^res, and proved lasting. By 
this time the duchy luid increased considerably 
at the cxxienso of its neighhours, especially 
of Anjou, and in the wisdom of its rule and 
gencnil prosj^erity outdistanced most other 
states. In 1063 William made his great Con- 
tinental acquisition in the conquest of Maine, 
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upon whicli a compact with its last count, 
Herbert Wakedog, gave him a claim, but 
which the resistance of a part of the pebple 
obliged him to reduce by force of arms. JK^ext 
year he made war on Oman of Britanny 
with complete success. This was probably the 
expedition on which Harold of England, an 
impressed guest, was his companion, and 
after which Harold took the oath that Nor- 
man writers declare to have pledged him to 
uphold the duke's claim to the English throne: 
for the greatest crisis of William's life, and 
one of the greatest in European histor}% was 
approaching. 

^rly in 1066 it came. Edward of England 
died on Jan. 5, and the vacant throne was at 
once filled by Harold. William felt himself 
overreached, and lost no time in makinp^ him- 
self even with his ready rival, and vindicating 
his position as a candidate for the English 
crown. He proceeded to seek "‘material and 
moral support from every quarter that could 
supply either, won over the Pope, won over 
his unwilling subjects, drew to his banner 
swarms of volunteers from surrounding lands, 
and thus gathered round his cause not merely 
a Ji^oblo host of fighting men, hut the general 
sympathy of Europe. On Sept. 28 he landed 
at Pevensey, marched to Hastings, and on 
Oct. 14 decided Harold’s fate, his own, and 
England's, at the terrible fight of Bonlac. It 
was his battle in every sense; above all 
earthly forces, it was his own skill, ready 
i^sourco, and prowess that gave him the 
victory. His subsequent movements made 
him master of the south-eastern counties ; at 
Berkhampstead he was offered, and accepted, 
the kin^om, and on Christmas Day ho was 
crowned at Westminster. Thus he &)caine a 
conqueror. But the task of completing and 
securing his conquest still lay before him, and 
it cost him four years of rarely exampled 
vigilance, toil, and endurance. After a long 
visit to Normandy in 1067, he was recalled 
thence to deal with risings of his new sub- 
jects. He won Exeter, and subdued the 
western counties ; mirched to Warwick, and 
brought the Earls Edwin and Morcar, who 
had rebelled against him, to their knees, 
entered York, and subdued the northern 
counties. Next year (1069) he had to con- 
front a general outburst of the west, midlands, 
and north, and a< great Danish invasion, but 
by wise management and indomitable valour 
he overcame both insurgents and invaders. 
He found argumentsthat persuaded the Danes 
to withdraw, scattered ime rebel8,4inr drove 
them before hinij|, stormed York, while the 
men of the west ^k under the blows of his 
captains. On the authority of later writers 
he is said to have utterly laid waste, and 
practically depopulated all northern England, 
hut this seems to be a heightened way of 
describing a thing that» in its broader features 
at least, is not above question. A winter 
march upon Chester, across a country im- 
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passable to an army less resolutely led, finished 
the work of conquest (1070). But other work 
remained. The Church was more firmly 
Imkbd to the centre of western Christendom ; 
its administration was separated from the 
general, of which it had hithertb been a part ; 
the ranks of the clergy were strengthen^ by 
the preferment to high place among them of 
foreign genius and learning, such as was 
Lantmnc of Pavia and Bee, and an impure 
given to the building of churches after a 
grander type. Kules of law, not inequitably 
fitted to the wants of a mixed population, 
were framed and established ; a strict execu- . 
tion of justice was everywhere enforced, and 
trading in slaves was forbidden. Edgar the 
Athcling was conciliated, and became one of 
William’s most favoured courtiers. The stub- 
born mind of Hereward was overcome ; he is 
thought to have even takeii service under Wil- 
liam. Conqueror as he was, William strove 
hard to prevent the Norman yoke being exces- 
sively galling to the conquered. But he had 
still much fighting to do, both abroad and in 
Britain. Abroad he had, in 1073, to recover 
rebellious Maine, with a force that was in 
a large measure English, to suppress a rising 
of his son Robert against him, to counteract 
the enmity of Philip of Franco and Fulk of 
Anjou. At home he saw reason to invade 
Scotland in 1071 ; and, marching as far as 
Abemethy, made a peace there with King 
Malcolm, and in 1076, during one of his 
absences, the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk, 
whose feudal instincts ho had curbed, rebelled, 
but w'ero defeated by Lanfranc. For his part 
in this affair Waltheof died on the scaffold. 
William’s greatest deed was his last, tho 
compilation of Domesday Book, accomplished 
in 1086. Sorrows camo upon him in later 
life ; his son Richard was killed in the Now 
Forest ; in 1083 his wife, Matilda, died ; his 
brother, Odo, entered into intrigues that 
forced William to throw him into prison. On 
Sept. 9, 1087, his own busy and brilliant 
career came to a close. Philip of France had 
once more picked a quarrel with him ; this 
exploded in war, in the course of which 
Mantes was burnt, and William received a 
mortal injury by a fall from^iis horse. Borne 
to the priory of St. Gervais, near Rouen, he 
there diod. He was buried in his own foun- 
dation of St. Stephen’s in Caen. William was 
a man of extraordinary power and of many 
virtues, intellectual and moral, a certain great- 
ness of soul being tho chief. To Englishmen 
his value has been principally this — he was 
the founder of strong government in England. 
We must bear in mind that his best known 
title is now n^sleading ; “ conqueror ” in his 
days meant merely “acquirer,” a gainer of 
possessions in any other way than by regular 
process, such as inheritance. ^Strictly speak- 
ing, William III. was also a conqueror. 

Freem«n, Nwman Conquest* All other works 
on William the Conque or have been superseded 
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bjjr Profe^OJ* Freeman’s elaborate and exhaus- 
tive history, The Norman Conqueetof Knjfland, 

WiUiaai IZ., Kiko {b. 1060, $. Sopt, 
1087, d, Aug. 2, 1100). William the 
(Itufus)«wa8 the third son of the Con- 
queror and Matilda of Flanders. IIo was 
the Conqueror’s favourite son; for ho had 
never swerved from his filial obligations, and 
had shown his father a seemingly sincere af- 
fection. He was, moreover, a young man of 
good parts and steadfastness — knowing w'ell, 
and always acting upon, the distinction be- 
tween substance and shadow. Nor did his 
vices develop early. It is nothing surprising, 
then, to be told that when the elder William 
lay upon his dying bed, he expressed a wish 
IMt this most dutiful of sons should have 
England after his death ; ho is said to have 
even given liufus a letter to Lanfranc, re- 
commending his cause to the influential 
primate’s support. With this, William at onco 
mistened to England. There was much in 
the situation to discourage him. Most of the 
barons would have preferred his eldest brother, 
Robert, and Lanfranc* himself was undecided 
at first. The primate’s indecision, however, 
soon gave way ; he may have concluded that 
the strong-temporod William, despite his 
faults, would probably he a more effcctivo 
king than the oasy-natured Robert, when 
feudal anarchy was the most menacing evil ; 
at any rate he" secured the crown for William. 
But ho made conditions. Those were, that 
William should- swear to maintain justice and 
mercy throughout the kingdom, to defend, 
against all, the peace, freedom, and security of 
all churches, and to comply with his instruc- 
tions and counsels in and through all things. 
William took the proscribed oaths with tho 
utmost readiness; and seventeen days after 
tho father’s death, and possibly after observing 
some form of election, Lanfranc crowned the 
son. A few months later a powerful section of 
tho nobles, discontented at the sepamtion of 
the kingdom from tho duchy (of whom Odo, 
now released and restored to his earldom of 
Kent, Roger, Earl of Shrewshurj’-, William of 
St. Carileph, Bishop of Durham, were the 
chief), took up yrms with the design of re- 
uniting tho two countries by making Robert 
king ; and a force sent by Robert crossed to 
Povensey to their aid. By l^anfranc’s Udvieo 
William threw himself on the support of the 
native English, solemnly promising them 
better laws, lighter taxation, and other good 
things ; and the English, urged on by expec- 
tation and St. Wulfstan, crowded to his 
standard. Their success was complete Tho 
invaders were driven back from Pevensey 
over the sea; Rochester was taken after a 
dogged siege; and when Odo perfidiously 
renewed the strife, William once more called 
the natives to his help, commanding all those 
who did nOt wish to be branded as nithsng to 
join him. They joined him in fiocks; and 
Hist.— 41 


Odo was chased with ignominy from the land. 
But William soon forgot his promises. And 
the detith of lianfranc, in 1089, left him un- 
controlled. His subsequent career was marked 
by selfishness and wanton tyranny, mode- 
rated only by occasional fits of sickness. Tho 
Church in particular felt 4iis grasping hand. 
Tho revenues of vacant sees and abbeys were 
seized, and, to further enrich the crown, the 
vacancies were deliheratcly prolonged. It 
was his policy to deal with clerical exactly 
as with lay fees, to get tho entire Church or- 
ganisation into his power, and make it a per- 
petual feeder of his own revenues. In Anselm, 
however, whom he had nominated to the see 
of Canterbury in 1093, after four years’ 
vacancy, when he was prostrated at Gloucester 
by a dangerous illness, he found an uncompro- 
mising adversary. The meek primate stoutly 
withstood all William’s efforts to enslave tho 
Church and'^degrade the (dorgy ; he ctirefully 
avoided every trap that William laid in his 
path to surprise liim into an admission of an 
authority ov(?r the Church, or doing anything 
that had the aiqHjarance of simony; a pro- 
longed quarrel ensued ; tho Council of Rock- 
ingham failed to reconcile the two ; and 
Ansedrn went into exile for a time. Then 
William had liis unrestrained will. His con- 
fidential adviser and instrument was the 
notorious Ranulf Flamhard, the Justiciar, who 
earned much infamy in his service by tho 
zeal and callousness with which ho executed 
his purposes. Tho Danegcld was revived; 
in 1094 the fyrd of tho kingdom was marched 
down to Hastings, and dismissed on payment 
of ten sliillings a man* ; not a pretenco that 
ingenuity could suggest for extorting money 
was overlooked ; the forest law was mercilessly 
enforced. The nobility of the Conquest also 
suffered grievously ; gaps were made in their 
ranks, and forfeitures were frequent. No 
class escaped oppression. In 1091 he carried 
the war again.st Robert into Normandy, then 
combined with him to despoil Henry, and suc- 
ceeded. Ho took Cumberland from the King of 
Scots in 1091, settled a southern colony there, 
and refounded (Jarlislc. In 1095 ho took 
advanhige of Robert’s cagemoss to got away 
on tho first Crusade to make a keen bargain 
with him for the administration of Normandy 
and Maine. He afterwards suppressed with 
astonishing promptitude a rebellion in Maine. 
On Aug. *2, 1100, he was accidentally killed 
in the N(;w Forest by an arrow that was 
originally despatched by his own or somo un- 
known hand. William Rufus was tho most 
graceless of all our early kings, was irreli- 
gious, greedy, and utterly devoid of prin- 
ciple. He was, however, a man of excellent 
mental gifts; and was a sayer of sharp 
sayings, chiefly cynical. 

Freeman, Reign of William Rufua, [J, R J 
WiUiam III,, jof England and 

* The contribution of his shire to his maintenanco 
in the king's service. 
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Krince ol Osange (b. Nov. 4, 1650, Feb. 13, 
1600, d, Har. 8, 1702), wae the eon of 
’William II., Prince of Orange, and Mary, 
danghter d' King Charlei| 1. of England. 
He was bom a Jew days titer his father’s 
death, and his youth was, passed under the 
jealous guardianflbip of the> aristocratic paHy 
in the Netherlands, headed by Johnde Witt. 
His exclusion from the Stadtholderate . was 
suggested by Cromwell, and agreed to by the 
(1654). William received but little 
education, but early showed great interest 
in. political and military questions, and in the 
defines of Calvinism. From a child he was 
weak and sickly. His chief and almost only 
amusement was the chase. At the ago of 
fifteen he was deprived of his personal at- 
tendants by the jealous government. He took 
apart in the Councils of State at eighteen. 
The French invasion changed this state of 
affairs. The Be Witts were ihurdered by 
the porpulaco; and William, who neglected 
to punish the murderers, became the head of 
the government. In *1672 he took command 
of the army, recovered Naerden, and took 
Bonn. Louis XIV. thereupon confiscated his 
principalities and gave them to the Count of 
Anvergne. During tho next four years he 
fought, the French without much success. 
He was defeated by Cond6 at Senef (1674), 
and failed in bis attempts take Oudenardo 
and Maestricht (1676); he was driven back 
at Cassel, and compelled to raise the si<?ge of 
Charleroi. Nevertheless the Butch had 
already elected him Stadtholder, Captain- 
Ceneral and Admiral-Genoral, and extended 
^ offices to bia descendants (Fob., 1674). 
CSmrks II. of England determinod thereupon 
to marry him to bis niece Mary, daughter of 
James, Duke of York. After some delibera- 
tion on the part, of William, tlie marriage 
took plaoe (Nov., 1677), and a scheme was 
formed for an alliance with England which 
the 8tate8*General declined to ratify. Aided 
by the English he attackod Marshal Luxem- 
burg near Mons with some success, but the 
news of the concbiskn of tho Treaty of Nimo> 
guen caused him to suspend oxierutions (1678). 
We next find hire pkmning a gieat European 
combination against Louis XIV. A scheme 
was on foot for fuddng him the future Pro- 
tector of England (1681). He attempted to 
mediate between Chairlos II. and his Parlia- 
ment, and proposed 4 congress ior the settle- 
ment of all quSstioos at issue in Europe 
(1683). On tho accession of Jamos 11. the 
Prince of Orange drew nearer tg^iim, al- 
though steadil^ opposing his 'Komanising 
schemes. He ijOppoied Monmouth^s rash 
attempt on the cjirown, advising him to go and 
fi^t. tho Turks !j and although the blunders 
of tho StatesrGeneraLpennitted his d^jarture 
for England, WiUiam sent back the English 
regiments which were in the Butdi service. 
Bfis attention w|w nc^ entirely absorbed by 
bis design of uniting the nations of Europe in 


resistance to LouH^XlV^, inid-he^ri^ all 
ideas ol an invasion of' England to which he 
was urged by Mordaunt. He saw that his 
claims would, clash with those of his wife. 
Still the Romanising schemes of James II. 
gradufldly made hhai the head of' the* Engliidi 
Opposition. He wrote to the king strongly 
recommending the wsthdrawal of tho Be^- 
ration of. Indulgence. In 168fi he sent his 
envoy Bykvelt to^ Eagknd to confer with the 
leading statesmen. He was now completely 
estranged from James ZI., who was mue)i 
annoy^ by the publication at this tim6< of 
William’s views concerning the Indulgence. 
On the birth of the 3 roung Prince of Wales 
William sent his congratulations to James. 
In May, 1688, Edward Ruasell went over to 
HoUaim to sound thei prince, but received' a 
guarded reply. In August he received mn 
invitation to England, signed by seven 
leading men, which he acceptisd. Great -diffi- 
culties lay before him. He wasiafimid of the 
veto of the States-General, and of the aliena- 
tion of the Catholic powers. James’s treatment 
of tho clergy, and importation of Irish troops 
to England, removed his difficulties there. 
Having completed his preparations William 
issued a decimation, in which ho declared his 
intention of going to England with an armed 
force as husband of the heiress of England. 
After being driven back by tho winds, he 
landed at Torbay (Nov. 6). At Exeter he 
was joined by many infiueutml personages, 
and James was deserted by the army at 
Salisbury. W illiam advanced towards London, 
and negotiations were opened bet^^een him 
and tho king. James, however, resolved to 
fly, but was stopped by some fishermen and 
I'etumed to London. William’s position was 
now extremely difficult, but he was greatly 
relieved by the final escape of James to 
France. The Convention, which met on 
Jan. 22, 1689, declai'ed the thioiio vacant, and 
after passing the Declaration of Right (q.v.), 
caused William and Mary to be proclaimed 
King and Queem of England (Feb. 13, lfi89). 
The reign may*be said to be roughly divided 
into two parts by the I'reatyof Ryswiek (1697), 
during tho first of which William was engaged 
in active resistance of Louis XIV., while the 
second is modified by the Spanish Succession 
question. W’dliam’s first ministry was of a 
mixed character. War was declared against 
France in May. In Ireland the native race 
showed every inclination to hold otit' for- King 
James, who betook himself thither. London- 
derry was besieged, but relieved by Kirko, and 
the battle of Newton Butler gave William tho 
advantage for tho time being. Meanwhile in 
Scotland tho crown was offered to William 
(April 11). ^ Dundee, however, raised tho 
Highlanders in favour of James, and won a 
battle, but lost his life at KillieerEmkie. 
Mackay, by his victories aUSt. Jedmsto^’s 
and Dunkeld, concluded the warw At home, 
party quarrels reached a great height, but 
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BEU^ltoeiit . passed the Bill 6f Rights. Neitt 
year William detennined to go to Ireland 
and ^relioTe Schomberg. He won the battlo 
-of the Boyne (July 1 ), but was compelled to 
raise the siege of Limerick and return home. 
The Englidi fleet had been disgracefully 
beaten at Beaehy Head. In 1691 Ginkell 
conclitded the Irish vnx by taking Athlone, 
winning the battle of Aghrim, and besieging 
Limerick. The Fadfication of Limerick 
settled the Irish question for a time. At 
home Preston’s Plot was discovered and 
thiivarted. Abroad, though unsuccessful in 
the field) William greatly strengthened his 
great coalition by the Congress at the Hague, 
l^ly in 1692 Marlborough’s intrigues with 
the Jacobites in Prance were discovered) and 
he was dismissed from his oflices, and in con- 
aequonce the Princess Anne quaiTolled with 
the queen. The massacre of Glencoe (Feb. 1 
must ever remain a stain on the memory of 
William III. The projected invasion of 
England was thwarted by Russoirs gi’oat 
victory off. La Hogue (May 19). William 
was defeated by Marshal Luxemburg at 
Bteinkirk in August. In Parliament Sion- 
tague’s financial ability re-established the 
Land Tax, and started a loan which proved 
the origin of the national debt. Military and 
naval ^Eairs wore unfortunate in their results 
in 1693. The loss of the Smyrna fleet was 
iollowed by the defeat at Landen in July. 
William, disgusted with party quarrels, deter- 
mined to form a united Whig ministry. The 
year 1694 is important from a financial point 
of view. Tlie Bank of England was estab- 
lished, and tho East India Company’s charter 
renowod. The disclosure of the venality in 
connection witli tho East India Company 
compelled tho Tories, Sir John Trevor and 
Carmarthen, to retire from oflico. The naval 
events of tho year are iinimpoilant, although 
Marlborough’s treacherj’’ had resulted in the 
destruction of the cxpcidition against Brest. 
The Tiiennial Act, which had previously 
been vetoed by William, passed in Decemlxsr: 
In the same month Queen Mary died of 
small-pox, and William was almost heart- 
broken at her loss. In tho next year William 
was successful in his opeiutions against Namur, 
which surrendered in August. The year 1 7 96 
opened successfully with the re-establishment 
of tho currency. The l^ory Land Bank, how- 
over, proved a" failure, and tho money required 
W the king was furnished by the Bank of 
England. The discovery of Berwick’s Plot, 
and the infamous Assassination Plot, ci’eated 
great enthusiasm, and an association was 
formed for the protection of tho king. The 
chief business of the session was tho trial and 
Jittainder of Sir John Fenvdok, who was 
executed in the following January. The 
ministry was now completely Whig. The 
war with Fi*ane.e was concluded by the 
Treaty of Ryswick (Sept., 1697). William 
wus ^eply mortified by the succet^sful intro- 
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duotion of the bill for the reduction of the 
standing army. Tim Iiish Parliament of this 
year passed several statutes of a highly penal 
nature. In 1698 Montague formed a General 
East India Com^ny as a rival to that already 
existing, but the scheme was eventually a 
failure. An attoini)t to settle the Spanish 
Sttccossion question resolved itself into the 
First Partition Treaty (Oct. 11).* The Tory 
party, now very strong, succeeds in canying 
a biU which necessitated the dismissal of the 
Dutch guards; Tlie king, deeply mortified, 
formed the intention of abandoning England, 
and was only dissuaded by tho pmyeSrs of 
Somers. Tho majority in the Commons 
sevci-oly attacked the measures of the late 
ministry, their favourite objects being Mon- 
tague and Russell. They idso “tacked” to 
the Land Tax Bill a clause empowering 
commissioners to inquire into the disposal of 
forfeited laflds in Ireland. William in anger 
prorogued I’arliament (May 4, 1698). Dis- 
content in 8(‘Otlatid rciiched a high pitch 
when " certain nows anivod of the utter 
failure of the great Darien scheme. Tho 
Resumption Bill was passed in April, 1700, 
greatly to tho annoy aneci of William and at 
the risk of, a permanent broach between tho 
two IIousos. ISIean while tho diplomacy of 
William had brought about the Second Parti- 
tion Treaty. It was not well received in 
England. William now dismissed his old 
ministry, and relied on an entirely Toiy 
administration, which passed the Act of Suc- 
cession necessitated by the death of tho young 
Duke of Gloucester, the heir to the throne. 
Tho Commons hurried on impeachments against 
tho late ministry on account of their sh^ in 
tho Partition Treaties, which, however, proved 
abortive. The Kentish Petition und the iHJgion 
Memorial proved at tho same time that popular 
feeling was on the king’s side. He ventured^ 
therefore, to prorogiu^ Parliament (J une, 1701). 
He went to Holland, and there consolidated 
tho gmnd alliance between England, Holland, 
and the Emperor, directed against the evident 
intention of Louis XIV. to seixe the Spinish 
throne for his grandson. Soon afterwartls 
James 1 1. died and tho French king acknow- 
lodged the Pretender as King of England 
(Sept. 6), This thoroughly roused English 
patriotism, and loyal addresses poured in on 
all sides. William, w)»o had returned in ill- 
health in November, accoitlingly seir^cd the 
opportunity to summon a new Parliament. 
It was of a far more Whig temper tlian its 
predecessor. The “prot<;nded Prince of 
Wales” was attainted of high treason, and 
an abjuration oath made notiosstiry for every 
employment in Church and State. But 
William’s days were numbered. On Fob. 20 
he foil from his horse and broke his collar- 
bone. He gave his assent to tlio Succession 
Act, and surrounded by his old friends breathed 
his Last on March 8 (1702). Wherein,” 
€ays Rankoy “ lay his gi eatness ? It lay in tho 
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jkOdtion ho took up and steadily maintained ; 
in the world-wide historic results, some of 
which he himself achieved in his lifetime, 
while of others he only laid the foundations, 
or advanced them a stage. \ . . Tho most 
important question of the day, and that of 
tho highest importance for tho future of 
mankind in Europe, was the rise of tho 
French monarchy to univorsal preponderance, 
which threatened the independence of every 
country and every race. The living impulse, 
then, which determined William’s 

career, sprang out of his opposition to this 
already domineering and over-grasping iiower. 
If this was to be earned through, no political 
or theological paity attitude was to be 
thought of. To have brought a coalition of 
heterogeneous elements into existence, and 
to have successfully opposed it to the over- 
whelming might of France — this is the 
historic achievement of William III. No 
one was ever cleverer at building up con- 
federations and holding them together, or in 
commanding armies of tho most various com- 
position without arousing national antipathies; 
no one knew better how in contests at homo 
to await the right moment, to give way, and 
yet to hold fust.” ^ 

Clarendon, Corretpondence, 1689 — 1690 ; 
Eohard, Hid. of th$ Bevolution ; Burnet, Hid. 
of hU (hen Time ; Luttrell. Relation of Uta^e 
J^aire; Kenuet, Hiet. of Eng,; Macpoersoii, 
State Papers ; Balph, Hist, of Eng. Tho standard 
modern account la Macaulay’s aid. of Eng., of 
which William III. is the hero. The brilliant 
pages of the Whig historian may be usefully 
supplemented, by a reference to Banke’s 
learned and impartial Hist, of Eng. in the 
Seventeenth Century, to Hallam^s sober and 

i odidous Const. Htst., and to Martin's Hid. de 
i'rance. 

William IV., Kino (d. Aug. 21, 1765, 
8. June 26, 1830, June 20, 1837), was 
tho third son of George IIT. At tho ago 
of thirteen he was entered as a midship- 
man on board the Frinco George, a ninety- 
eight gun ship. In 1779 he saw active service 
under Rodney, and served his time as a mid- 
shipman in cruising vessels on the West 
Indies, and off the coasts of Nova Scotia and 
Canada. Ho served under Lord Keith on the 
North American station, under Lord Hood off 
the Delaware River, end under Nelson upon 
the Leeward Island station. Between the 
latter commander and himself a strong and 
lasting friendship grew up. In 1785 he re- 
ceived his lieutenant’s commission. In 1786 
he was appointed j^ptain of the Fegjaus, In 
1787 he sailed fifr the West Indiras com- 
mander of the A^ronufda frigate. In 1790 
he was made rO^-admiral of the blue by 
order in council. ; On May 19, 1789, he was 
created Duke of Clarence and St. Andrews 
and Earl of Munster, and on June 8 following 
took his seat in the Honse of Lords, in 1811 
he was made admiral , of the fleet, and in 
1814 hoisted his flag to convoy Louis XVIIL 


of France to his kingdom. Daring the earlier 
part of the same year he was present as an 
amateur before Antwerp, and distingui^ed; 
himself by his- coolness and courage. A mar- 
riage was negotiated for him with the Princosa 
Adelaide Louisa, daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg Meiningen. They were married 
at Kew, 1818, and shortly after proceeded to 
reside in Hanover, Parliament having granted 
on the occasion an accession of only £6,000 
to the duke’s income. The duchess had two 
daughters, who both died almost immediately. 
At the prosecution of Queen Caroline (1820) 
the Duke of Clarence supported the bill o£ 
pains and penalties. On the death of his» 
brother, the Duke of York (1827), he became^ 
heir presumptive to the crown, and received 
an accession to his income, which raised it 
to £40,000 a year. On April 17, 1827, ho 
w'HS appointed Lord High Admiral. His^ 
conduct in the office was eccentric, and after 
much friction with the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, he insulted one of them (Sir George* 
Oockburn) and hfid to resign tho office (1828)» 
At the death of George IV. tho Duke of 
Clarence, from a position of comparative- 
obscurity, succeeded to the throne (Juno* 
26, 1830). In the presence of the IMvy 
Council assembled on that day, according to» 
custom, tho now king, with marked emphasis, 
expressed to the Duke of Wellington hisi 
entire approval of tho way in which his grace 
had carried on the government hitherto. 
Nevertheless, he was at fii’st favourable to 
Reform, but the disturbances at home and 
the fall of Charles X. of France frightened 
him, and in tho crisis of May, 1832, when 
the Lords were preparing to reject the 
bill a third time, he would not consent 
to create new peers, and allowed the Grey’ 
ministry "to resign. But the failure of Wel- 
lington to form a ministry convinced him that 
the feeling of the nation was emphatically im 
favour of tho bill. He used his personal in- 
tercession with the peers to induce them to pass 
the bill, and was even prepared to “ swamp ’’the* 
House of Lords with now peers if tho advice^ 
was rejected. The bill, however, was carried, 
and followed by tho other reforming statutes* 
which have made William IV.’s short roign. 
an eventful period in modem English history. 
The king liked neither the Whig ministers 
nor their policy, and in 1834 (Nov. 16) he 
exercised his prerogativo, and suddenly dis- 
missed Loiff Melbourne and his colleagues. 
But the Peel ministry was hopelessly weak,, 
and in 1835 (April) the king found it expo- 
diont to recall Lord Melbourne to his councils- 
William IV., though not greatly distin- 
guished for talent and character, was a kindly 
and good-natqprcd man, with the courage and 
firmness of his race, if also with its her^tefty 
obstinacy. “He would have passed,” says 
Mr. Walpole, “ in private 2i{p for a gooU- 
natured sailor.” 

Walpole, Hid,, of Eng.. from 181$ i Gxeville^ 
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Mtmoirsf MolMworth, Mist, of the Beform BUI ; 
HaoMurd, Jkbatet, 

WiUiftnuif John, Archbishop of York 
1582, 1650), was a member of on old 

welsh family, and, after a brilliant university 
career, received many valuable xireferments in 
Ihe Church, being at length made Defiui of 
Westminster in 1620. He was also one of 
the royal chaplains, and high in favour both 
with James 1. and Buckingham. In 1621 ho 
was made Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, in 
which office his great ability and industry 
supplied the place of early legal training, and 
in tho same year was appointed Bishop of 
lincoln. But Buckingham’s favour did not 
last long, and by his influence Charles I. re- 
juoved Williams fromdiis office in 1625. Laud 
also was a great antagonist of his, and through 
his influence Williams was condemned in 1637 
pay a heavy fine, be imprisoned, and sus- 
pended from his ecclesiastical functions on 
the charge of having revealed the king’s 
secrets, and tampered with witnesses. In 1640 
he was released,- and soon regained the king’s 
favour by supporting tho cause of tho prero- 
.gatiVe and episcopacy, and in 1641 was 
advanced to tho archbishopric of York. Soon 
.after this ho was insulted by the mob, and on 
protesting with tho other bishops against 
their being thus excluded from Parliament, 
he was sent to the Tower. After the out- 
break of the Civil War ho zealously assisted 
iihe king, both with money and advice, and is 
naid to have mourned sincerely for his dfiath. 
His character is very unfavourably painted 
by Clarendon. lie is said by this writer to 
have been “ of a proud, restless, and over- 
weening spirit, a very imperious and flery 
temper, and a very corrupt natun;.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Foss, summing up his 
■character, comes to the conclusion tluit he 
was “ though too much of a temjiorisor, 
honest and sincere, and generally wise in the 
advice which he offered, and to the monarchs 
whom he served ho was faithful and true.” 

Hacket, Life of Williams ; Foss, Judges of Eng, ; 
Masson, Life of Uilto^ 

William Clito 1128) was the eldest 
tson of Robert of Nonnandy. After the 
battle of Tenchebrai he was placed under 
the care of Helie do St. Saen, who guarded 
him most loyally against Henry’s attempts to 
>soize him. His claims were supported by 
the French king and Fulk V. of Anjou, tho 
Utter of whom affianced his daughter Sibyl 
to him. The victory of Henry at Brenneville 
(1124) destroyed his hopes, and ho had to 
x:ontont himself with claiming the country of 
Flanders, to which ho had succeeded by tho 
iailure of the male line. Ho had almost 
«ucceedod in making himself master of the 
xjountiy when he was pierced by a lance while 
besieguig the town of Alo8t,and died in 1128. 

WlUiam the Lioili King of Scotland 
1(1 165^1214), son of Prince Henry and Ada de 


Wurenfte, succeeded his brother, Malcolm IV., 
as King of Scotland (1165). Having failed in 
obtaining the restoration of Northumberland 
from the English king, he listened eagerly to 
the proposals of Prince Henry of England, 
and in 1173 hurried to tho north of England, 
whence, however, he was driven back Tby 
Richard de Lucy and Humphrey de Bohun4 
The following year he again invaded Eng- 
land, took sev^i-al fiastles, and laid waste the 
country. He was taken prisoner at Alnwick 
(July 13), and thence hurried with every 
symptom of indignity before Honrj^at North- 
ampton. Tlio English king sent his royal 
prisoner to Falaise in Nonnandy, where, in 
December, 1174, a treaty was concluded ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of England over 
Scothmd, iind making all ScoteWen tho 
vassals of tho English king. This subjection 
lasted until Richard I. restored Scottish inde- 
pendence for tho sum of 10,000 marks in 
1189. On William’s release after the Treaty 
of Falaise, he found himself compelled to 
quell an insurrection in Galloway, and to 
subdue Ross a few years later (1179). In 
1181 a fresh insurrection, duo partly to dis- 
satisfaction at the Treaty of Falaise, broke 
out in th^ north in favour of Donald Bane 
MacWilliam, and lasted six years, during 
which time William was also at variance 
w'ith tho people of Galloway. In 1188 an 
abortive conference was hold at Brigham 
between the King of Scotland and tho Bishop 
of Durham as the representative of Henry II. 
In 1196 William took Caithness from tho 
Norwegian Earl Harold, but restored it to 
him on payment of a sum of money (1202). 
Tho suppression of another insurrection under 
Godfrey MacWilliam, in Ross (1211), was tho 
closing act of William’s domestic troubles. 
William in the early part of his reign had 
quaiTcllcd with Pope Alexander HI., who 
placed his kingdom under an interdict, which 
was, however, removed by Lucius III. in 1 182 ; 
in 1203 he exi)re88ed his satisfaction at the 
interdict laid by Innocent III. on England, 
owing to tho unstitisfactory nature of an 
interview ho had with John at Lincoln in 
Nov., 1200. From this time for twelve years 
Enghind and Scotland were frequently on 
tho point of coining to blows owing to John’s 
persistence in attcanpting to build a castle at 
Twoedmouth to overlook Berwick. In 1212, 
however, a close alliance was made between, 
the two kings at Durham. In Dec., 1214, 
William died at Stirling, leaving behind him 
a reputation for ener^ of character and 
impetuosity. It was Ins constant endeavour 
to carry out tho policy of his grandfather 
David. He left Scotland in a far more ad- 
vanced state of feudalism than his predecessor 
had done. William married Ermongarde de 
Bollomonte. 

WilUama, Sir Rooer {d. 1595), one of 
the bravest soldiers of Elizabeth’s reign. 
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flarred in the Netherlands under 8ir John 
Norris and the £arl of Leicester^ Ihe latter of 
whom treated him exceedingly badly from 

J 'ealousy of one who had so distingujished 
limsolf. In 1587 the Prince of Parma in vain 
endeavoured to induce Sir Roger to quit his 
allegiance, and enter the Spanii^ sorvice. 

WiUoug^^y Parham, Wili^iam, Lord 
{d. 1666), was for some dme connected with 
the Parmmentary partyT After the execu- 
tion of Charles 1. he joined the Royalists, and 
in 1650 went Out to ^arhadoes, where in 
the foUowii^ year ho defeated an expedition 
under Admiral Ayscue, who had been sent 
out by Cromwell to punish the Royalist pro- 
clivities of the Barbadians. He was soon 
afterwards compelled to return to England, 
where, after the Restoration, he obtained 
substantial marks of favour from Charles II. 
In 1663 ho returned to Barbadoesas governor, 
and in the following year took St. Lucia. 
Two years later he perished in an expedition 
against Guadaloupe. 

Willougliby, Robert, Lord, was a dis- 
tinguished military commander of the fifteenth 
century. In 1415 he was present with Henry 
V. at the siege of Harflour, and tlfe battle of 
Aginoourt. In 1418 he was at the siege of 
Rouen, and in 1424 at Vornouil. The follow- 
ing year, in company with Sir John Fastolfe, 
he defeated the French and relieved Alcn 9 on. 
In 1428 he accompanied Cardinal Beaufort 
in his expedition to Bohemia. Returning, he 
again took ptirt in the French war, assisted 
at the capture of St. Denis and Pontoisc in 
1435, and was charged with the defence of 
Paris in this year. He was obliged to sur- 
render the capital in April, 1436. One of Ms 
last exploits was the defeat of thd French at 
Amiens, in 1441. The date of his death is 
uncertain. 

Willoughby of Brook, Robert, Lord 
{d. 1508), was a zealous adherent of the house 
of Lancaster. As a distinguishing mark of 
Henry’s gratitude for his past services, Sir 
Robert Willoughby ww raised to the peerage 
during the sitting of Henry’s first Pwliament 
in 1486, under the title of Lord Willoughby 
of Brook. In 1488 he was given the com- 
mand of the English force sent to the aid of 
the Duke of Britanhy in 1488, and in 1497 
•relieved Exeter wheii besieged by the Cornish 
rebels. 

Wills, The op (1540)j^a8 ex- 

plained and re-en|otfed in 1543. Its object 
was to remove the i^trictions imposed under 
the Plantagenets, on the testamentary pow’er 
over freehold lanct It provided, therefore, 
that any one being seiased in fee simple and 
being a person capable of making a will, 
might devise to any other person, except to 
bodies corporate, two-thirds of their lands 
and tenements held in chivalry, and the 


whole of those held in oo<»igo. On the 
abolition of chivalry after the Roetc»Stion, 
thifi' practically mcluded all landed prepay 
except copyhold tenements. 

83 Henry VHl., oap. and 34 A; 35 Henty 
OOP. 5. 

WilmillgtOIlf Spbncbr Compton, Lord 
(d. 1743)i a son of the Earl of Northampton, 
was choeoQ Speaker of tho House of Commons 
in 1716. He. was a &.yourite of George IL 
while Prince of Wales ; and on the prince’s 
accession he was commissioned to form a 
ministry. Walpole, however, gained over the 
king by proposing to increase the civil list ; 
and Queen Caroline’s infiuence was employed 
in his favour. Compton could not even draw 
up the speech from tho throne, and had to 
apply to his rival for assistance. Ho saw 
that his power was gone, and soon accepted 
the position of President of tho Council, with 
a peerage as Lord. Wilmington. He gave a 
lukewarm support to Walpole, and remained 
neutral when, in 1741, Mr. Sandys’ motion 
that he should be removed from tho king’s 
council was brought forward. On the fall of 
Walpole in January, 1742, Pultonoy, who 
refused tho premiership, proposed Wilming- 
ton as First Ix)rd of thc5 Treasury and nominal 
head of the government. Ho retained most 
of the old ministers. The only incident in 
his brief administration was the committee of 
inquiry against Walpole [Walpole]. ‘‘ He 
was,” says Stanhope, “respectable in his 
public, regular in his private, character , . . 
but tho seals of office were too heavy for 
his hands.” 

Stanhope, Hwf . of Eng. ; Coxe, TKoljwZe. 

Wilson, Sir Archdalb {b, 1803, d, 1874), 
entered the Bengal army 1819, served at tho 
siege of Bhurtpore (1825 — 26); commanded 
the artillery as lieutenant-colonel in the Jul- 
lundhiir Doab in 1848 — 49,^ and rose through 
various grades to biigadier-coinmander of the 
Bengal artillery at M(.‘erut (1867). Here the 
Indian Mutiny (q.v.) first broke out, and here 
Wilson gained tho fipt victory over them. 
On Juno 7 he joined Sir II. Barnard at All- 
pore, and on tho latter’s death succeeded to the 
command of the army besieging Delhi. On 
the 20th Delhi surrendered to him. Wilson, 
subsequently commanded tho artillery’’ at the 
siege of Lucknow. For those services he was- 
thanked by both Houses, made in succession 
a Companion, Knight-Commander, and Grand 
Cross of the Bath, granted a pension of 
£1,000 a year by the Company, and created a 
baronet. 

Wiltsldrej Thomas Boleyn, Earl op 
{d, 1639), wa# the father of the ill-fated 
Anne Boleyn. When first made aware of the 
king’s passion for his daughter, he does not 
appear to have given Henry’s ^shes any sort 
of encouragement. On the contrary, when 
the king, after breaking off the courtship 
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> going on between AnnoBoleyn and Lord 
Henry Percy, visited him suddenly at his 
hCKise at Hover, Sir Thomas Boleyn, though 
fully aware of the real object of Henry’s visit, 
did not give him any opportunity of seeing 
or conversing with his daughter. In course 
of time, however, both he and his daughter 
yielded to the king’s perseverance, and Sir 
Thomas, in view of his future greatness as 
fathor-in-larw of the king, was made succes* 
sivoly Viscount Roohford and Earl of Wilt- 
shire, [Annb Boleyn.] 

Wilteiurei William le Scbope, Eabl 
. OP ( d . 1399), was the son of Richard lo Scrope, 
Ctencellor of England! He was highly in 
favour with Richard II,, who made him his 
treasurer, and created him Earl, of Wiltshire 
in 1397. He was one of the king’s chief 
advisers during the latter years of liis reign, 
andion the landing of Henry of Laiu^astor in 
1399^;he was seized at Biistol and beheaded 
wlthoutf trial. 

WiltshirOi James Bu? leh, Eakl of ( d , 
1461), was the son of the Earl of Ormonde, 
and was created Earl of Wiltshire by Henry 
VI. He was a sbiunch Iiancastrian, and 
fought for that party in the first battle of 
8t Albans, at Wakefield, Mortimer’s Cross, 
and Towton. After this last engagement he 
was captured by the Yorkists and beheaded 
at Newcastle. 

WixnBledoilf Edward Cecil, Lord ( d , 
1638), an admirjJ who is chiefly known to 
history as liaving in 1625 commanded a disas- 
trous expedition against Cadiz, which was to 
form part of a general attack on Siiain, 
planned by Charles I . and Buckingham. The 
appointment proved very unfortunate. The 
crows w’ere raw and the officers quite incom- 
petent. Lord Wimbledon failed to destroy 
the shipping in the harbour of Cadiz, and was 
soon compelled to re-embark, owing to the 
disorderly behaviour of his crews. After 
having allowed the Plate fleet from the West 
Indies to escape him, he returned to England. 
On the return voyage pestilence, due to bad 
food, broke out, but Buckingham’s influence 
saved Cecil from punishment. 

WinclielBey, Robert (5. circa 1245), 
Archbishop of Canterbury 1294 — 1313, was 
bom at Winchelsoa, and after a most distin- 
guished academical career, during which ho 
was successively Rector of the University of 
Paris and Chancellor of Oxford, he was elected 
to the archbishopric. Not long after his 
appointment Boniface VIII. issued the famous 
•Bull Cierieis Zaicos^ forbidding the pay- 
ment of taxes to the king by the clergy 
without the leave of the Pope ; Winchel^y 
gladly availed himself of the excuse to decline 
to allow any more great grants of Church 
revenue to the king. The contest with 
Edward I. was a protracted one, the clergy 


refusing to pay were outlawed, and the pos- 
sessions of the see of Canterbury seized, but 
a compromise had to be made. The archf 
bishop showed that the prohibition did 
not apply to money required for purposes of 
national defence, and oflered to do his best to 
obtain a grant from the clergy if the king 
would confirm tlie Chartem 'ffiis was agreed 
to, and in 1297 and 1300 the Charters were 
confirmed, in. the flatter case certain im- 
portant aiticlos being added to them. In 1301 
Winchelsoy again quarrelled with the king. 
The circumstances aie doubif ul, but it, would 
seem that the archbishop was accused of 
treason, and of plotting to dethrone Edward 
in favour of his son. In 1306 the archbishop 
was formally acou.sod and summoned to Rome, 
nor did ho return again till after tho death 
of Edward 1. Daring Edward IL’s reign we 
find him opi) 08 ing Gaveston, and doing what 
ho could to restrain tlio exct388e8 of the young 
king. Winchelsoy was eminent as a scholar 
and a divine, and famous for his cliarity and 
piety; but in public laffaim he attempted to 
play the part of Lan^n, for which he was 
unsuited, and for which there was no nectw- 
sity. His policy was also complicated by tho 
foolish arrogance of Boniface, and by the 
determination of Edward. By his want of 
tact and steadiness, the archbishop alienated 
both the king and the Pope. 

Hiiihauffer, ChronicU ; Fraexn&n, Kway o» Kd~ 
ward Stubbs, Comt. Hid,, and Tli$ Early 
Flantagetmta ; Hook, Arohhuhopa. 

Winchester (the Gwent of thoCelts, and 
Vknta Beloarum of the Romans) was pro- 
bably an important town before the Romiin 
invasion. It vms conquorod by the Saxons 
under Cordic in 619, and became the capital 
of the West Saxon kingdom in the seventh 
century. In 662 it was made the seat of a 
hishoj/ric. In 860 it was taken by tho Danes. 
During tho lator West Saxon ami Danish 
period it was very frequently the centre of 
govornmoni for England, and the place where 
tho Witenagomots was held. In 1141 it was 
burnt during the war between Stephen and 
tho Empress -Maud, and was the place wherd 
th<> treaty between the two powers was con- 
cluded (1153). Ill Juno, 1216, it was taken 
by Louis the Dauphin. In 1265 it was sacked 
by Simon de Muntfort. In 1286 the im- 
portant iStatide of Winchester was passed bore 
by Edward I. Tlic cathedral begun by 
Cenwealh in 643, and completed in 984, was 
rebuilt in the elev(jnth century, and recon- 
structed by Bishops Wylseham, Beaufort, and 
Wuynflete in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The college was founded by Wil- 
liam of Wykeham in 1393. In March, 1644, 
Waller inflicted a defeat on the Royalists at 
Clinton Down near Winchester. On Oet. 6 
of tho following year it was captured by 
Cromwell, and the castle was demolished j on 
the site of this fortress a palace was begun in 
1683, h\ii was left unfinished. 
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Winolitfrter, Sxb William Faxjlbt, 
Mijiauis OP (6. 1476, d, 157^, Lord Bt. John 
of Basnng (1539), !^rl of Wiltshire (1656), 
and Marquis of Winchester (1551), ^Hhe 
crafty fox with a fair countenance,” was 
Treasurer of the Household to Henry VlII., 
and one of the judges at the trial of Anno' 
Boleyn. By the will of the king he was ap- 
pointed one of the Council of l^gency, and 
became President of the Council. As a firm 
supporter of the Protector Somerset, Paulet 
succeeded Wripthcsley as Lord Keeper 
^ardi 7, 1547),^but only held the office till 
Octobeop, when, owing to his incompetence as 
a judge, he was succeeded by Lord Chan- 
cellor Bich. On Somerset’s fall ho joined 
the party of the Earl of Warwick and ac- 
tually presided as Lord High Stewai’d at the 
duke’s trial in the year 1661, pronouncing 
sentence of death upon his benefactor. For 
some time he remained a supporter of War- 
wick, but his leaning towards the Catholic 
religion, together with the instinct of self- 
interest, gradually enlisted his sympathies on 
the side of the Princess Mary, though after 
her accession ho continued in (^position to 
Gardiner and the persecuting jjarty. At the 
ag# of eightv-four. Lord Winchester obtained 
the office of Lord High Treasurer to Queen 
Elizabeth, an office which ho held until his 
death. 

Froude, HmL of JBng. ; Tytler, Reigns of 
JESdMsard VL and Mary ; Foss, Judges of England. 

Winchester! The Statute ov (1286), 
was one of those enactments by which Ea- 
ward L sought to remodel and improve upon 
the legislation of Henry II. This statute 
was intended to place the military system on 
a better footing, and reorganises the watch 
and ward. It revived and developed the 
military and police action of the hundred, the 
hue and cry, the watch and ward, the fyrd or 
miUtia of the counties. The Assize of Arms, 
with its provisions that every man should 
keep armour and weapons proper to his con- 
dition, is re-enacted. The statute, in fact, 
attempts to restore tlsie ancient and popular 
military system of the English, which had 
lasted through the Ck^quest. “ It is,” says 
Dr. Stubbs, “ a monuiaent of the persistence 
of primitive instit^itio^, working their way 
through the superstratum of feudalism, and 
gaining strength id t^ process.” 

Stubbs, Const Bitt.t, h* § 1^9; and Select 
Charisrs, 

Winclisster. The Ankals of the Mon- 
astery OP, extend irong^.D. 519 to 1277. 
The first part is, n ; usual, meagre, and from 
2066 to 1267 the cdmpil^ relics on the Anglo^ 
Saxm Chronicle^ Mutthew Paris, and other 
obvious sources o| information. The last 
part is contemporary, but even then the inte- 
rest is chiefly of a locar nature. The annals 
have been edited by Mr.,Luard in the second 
volume of the Annals Manastiei in the Bolls 
Series. 


Windabanky Bm Francis (ef. 1646), 
son of Sir Thomas Windebank, was edu- 
cated at Bt. John’s Colley, Oxford, where 
he took the degree of B.A. in 1601. He 
became dork of the Council, and was, by the 
influence of his old friend. Laud, appointed 
Secretary of State (June, 1632). He was the 
kind’s agent in the secret ne^tiations with 
Spam in 1634, the intermediaTy between 
Charles and the papal a^nt, Panzani, and 
one of the committee of eight entrusted with 
Scotch affairs (1639). In May, 1640, he ap- 
plied to the Pope’s agent, Bossetti, for money 
and arms to be employ^ against the Scots. 
On the assembly of the Long Parliament he 
was attached for non-execution of the penal 
laws against the Catholics, and fled to fmnee 
(Doc. 10, 1640), where he died. 

Windham, William (5. 1750, d. 1810), 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. His fir^ 
appearance in politics was at a meeting of 
the county gentlemen of Norfolk in 1778, 
where he spoke with much vigour against a 
proposal to subscribe to aid the government 
in carrying on the war against the American 
Colonies. In 1782 he was returned to Par- 
liament for Norwich, and very soon made 
himself conspicuous, and ho was in the fol- 
lowing year appointed Chief Secretary to the 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, which place he 
resigned within four months, on finding that 
it required the' employment of acts which he 
felt to be dishonourable. He became very 
intimate with Burke and Dr. Johnson, and 
although at first, like all the Wliigs, he 
hailed with joy the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, yet in 1793, horrified by the 
later outrages of the movement, he took 
Burke’s view of it, and was a warm advocate 
of the policy which Burke wished to see 
adopted towfirds tho Revolutionary govern- 
ment. In tho following year ho went on a 
mission to the Duke of York, who was in com- 
mand of an expedition in Flanders, and was in 
tho same year appointed Secretary at War, 
with a seat in the cabinet. He followed Pitt ' 
out of office in 1801, nor did ho again take 
office until, after Pitt’s death, he became 
Secretary at War and of the 4!)olohies in the 
administration of ”A11 the Talents.” On 
their dismissal, Windham too returned to 
opposition, and remained in that position 
until in Jan., 1810, ho died of a tumour pro- 
duced by his extraordinary endeavours to 
rescue a great library from flames. “ In him 
were strangely mingled a zealous love of* 
literature, and an ardent passion for field 
sports of every kind. And so genial were 
his manners that in spite of his liberal views • 
he was almost «s great a favourite with the 
king as he was popular with the nation at 
large.” Of his position asaspeaker andastatea- 
man, Sir E. May says, Superionto Sheridan in 
education and attainments, and little inferior 
in wit, he never achieved successes so dazzling , 
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yet lie maintdned a higher place among the 
debaters of his age. Though his pretensions 
.to the higher qualities of a statesman were 
inconsiderable, and his want of discretion and 
temper ^ often impaired his unquestionable 
merits in debate, his numerous talents and 
virtues graced a long and distinguished 
public life.” 

Lord Colchester, Diary s Fellew, Life of Sid^ 
mouth ; Buokitifirham, Memoirs of the Court of 
the Begency ; May, Cotiet. Hist, 

Window Tax, The, was fiiat imposed in 
1695 by the Act 6 & 7 Wm. III., c. 18, and 
was frequently re-imposed, notwithstanding 
its injurious enect in offering an obstacle to 
good ventilation. It was repealed and the 
house-tax substituted for it in 1851. 

Windsor Castle appears to have been 
first regularly used as a royal residence by 
Henry I., although there seems to have boon a 
fortress there previous to the Conquest. To 
Henry I.’s building, Henry III. made several 
additions ; but it was in the reign of Edward 
III., under the designing hand of William of 
Wykeham, that the castle as wo now know 
it began to rise. St. George’s Chapel was 
rebuilt by Edward IV., its architects being 
liichard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury, and 
after his death in 1481, Sir Reginald Bray, 
architect of Henry VI I.’s Chapel at West- 
minster. Elizabeth formed the terraces, and 
erected or altered the gate known by her 
name. Charles II. erected the Star building, 
which was afterwards Gothicised by James 
Wyatt. Traces of Sir Christopher Wren are 
to be found in the edifice, but his plan of re- 
building the south side of the Upper Ward 
was not carried out. St. George’s Chapel, 
which was much injured by the Puritans 
in 1648, was re-decorated in 1787 — 90. Of 
late years no additions of much importance 
have been made. 

H. Ashton, Illustrations of Windem' Castle; 
W. H. Dixon, Royal Windsor. 

Wingfield, Sir A^tthony, Vice-Chamber- 
lain to Ilenry VIII. (1547), was named in the 
king’s will one of the council who wore to 
govern during the minority of Edward VI. 
He bore a leading i>art in the measures taken 
against Protoetdt ^merset. 

Winter, Sir William, Ad.miral, was 
in Doc., 1559, sent to the Firth of Forth by 
Elizabeth to do any damage he could to the 
French. The queen, as was her wont, com- 
missioned him to act on his own responsi- 
bility, being thus enabled to disavow his* 
actions in case of failure. On his arrival in 
the Firth he managed to provoke^ the French 
to attack him, and retaliated by seizing Burnt- 
island, which had been occupied by the 
enemy, and destroying some of their vessels. 
Had ms successes at sea been backed up by 
energetic action on the part of the land 
forces, Leith would have fallen at once. 
In 1569 Winter commanded an expedition to 
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La Rochelle, whicji brought supplies to Cond5, 
and in 1680 did good service on the Irish 
coast, being present at Smorwick. He is 
credited with haring originated the plan of 
sending fire-ships amongst the Spanish 
vessels, which proved so destructive to the 
Armada. The mixture of caution and dash- 
ing courage which he displayed, together 
with his steadfast loyalty, made him one of 
the most valued servants of Elizabeth, and ho 
well deserved Cecil’s praise — “ of Mr. Wintcu* 
all men speak so well, I need not mention 
him.” 

Proude, Hist of Eng. ; Barrow, Naval Wor- 
thies. 

Winton^ Gregory of, was a monk of St. 
Peter’s, Gloucester. His (as yet imprinted) 
AnnalfSy which extend from a.d. 681 to a.d. 
1290, are chiefly of local interest. 

Wintonn, Andrew of, a Scotch annalist, 
lived about 1400. His Originate Cronykil of 
Scotland ^ printed in 1795, is a valuable source 
of information for early Scottish history. 

WinwSBd, Thb Battle of (655), be- 
tween Penda of Mercia and Oswy of North- 
umbria, resulted in the defeat and death of 
the former. The place is, probably, Whin- 
moor, near Leeds, the river Winwted being 
identical with the Aire. 


Wishart. George, was one of the Pro- 
testant proacners who incurred the wrath of 
Cardinal Beaton. He was tried at St. Andrews, 


and burnt (1546). Ho is said to have entered 
thoroughly into the plot for assas^'nating the 
cardinal. 


Wishart, Robert, Bishop of Glasgow, 
was one of the Scotch commissioners (1289) 
who tried to arrange for the marria^ of the 
lilaid of N orway and Prince Edward. He joined 
Wallace’s party in 1297, but a few months 
later negotiated the treaty by which many of the 
Scotch nobles made submission to Edward. In 
1303 be was exiled for two years, but the 
next year recovered Edward’s favour. Ho 
coimsollod the English king to hold a geneiul 
assembly of the Scotch nation at Perth in 
1304, and to appoint commissioners to regulate 
the government of Scotland. He was continu- 
ally taking oaths of fealty to one side or 
another, and breaking them. Having rided 
with Roberi Bruce in 1306, ho was taken 
prisoner in the same year at Cupar in Fife, 
and imprisoned at Nottingham* 

Witenagemot, The, means the meeting 
or council m the wise men (TFitan), and in 
Anglo-Saxon times was the highest council in 
the land. The theory that the Witenagomot 
was an assembly to which every freeman had 
a right to come (as he undoubtedly had to 
the shire-mote) is scarcely tenable. Wo have 
little evidence of any such right beyond the 
fact that at certain national crises, as at the 
exile of Godwin in 1051, or on sudden Danish 
invasions, and even at the election of a new 



kinff, a tamultuouB concourm of Bpectatm at- 
tend^ the meetings of the Witan, and i^outed 
applause or disapprobation of the proposals 
msme. But this right, if it existed, murt haye 
been purely theoretical. Whatever claims the 
Witenagemot has to the position of a national 
council rest upon the fact that it ccmtained 
the official le^rs of the nation, both in 
Church and State. But it was primarily a royal 
councU. It consisted of ** the king, sometimes 
acoomps^ed by his wife and sons ; the bishops 
of the kingdom, the oaldormen of the shires or 
provinces, and a number of the king's friends 
and dependants. Those last generally describe 
thomselvoH as miniatri, or king's thegns, and 
numbered amongst themselves no doubt tlie 
chief officers of the household, and the most 
eminent of the persons who, in the relation of 
ffeaith or cornea to the king, held portions of 
folkland or of r(^al demesne, and were bound 
to him by the oath of fealty. Occasionally a 
pret/eetua or gcrefa appears in the early 
charters; ho is probably the /teak-garefa or 
high-steward of the household. . . . Under 
the later kings a considerable number of 
abbots attest the charters.” Thus the Witan 
wtge a small body of men, of high position, 
and all closely connected with the administra- 
tion. The tendency was towards the increase 
of the king's thegns, who at the end of the 
West Saxon peri<S outnumber all the other 
members of the council. Pi-obably the 
Witenagemot met at rcgukir intervals, and 
at fixed places, but in the absence of 
esaci dat^ it is impossible to speak with 
oertainty about this. With regard to the 
functions of the Witan Mr. Kemble has 
laid down twelve canons on the subject as 
follows: — (1) They possessed a consultative 
voice, ahd a right to consider every public 
act which could bo authorised by the king. (2) 
They deliberated upon the making of new laws 
which were to be added to the existing folk* 
righi^ and which were then promulgated by 
tlmir own and the king’s authority, (3) They 
had the power of mak&ig alliances and treaties 
of peace, and of sottlittg their terms. (4) They 
^d the power of electing the king, (d) They 
had the power to depose the king if his 
government was xiot Conducted for the benefit 
of his people, (fij) They had the power with 
the king of appointmig prelates to vacant sees. 
(7) The king and the Witan liad also power 
to regulate ecclosiastioal matters, appoint fasts 
and festivals, andf decide upon the levy and 
expenditure of eccd^astical revenues. (8) The 
king and the Wi|in power to taxes 
for the public serfice, (9) The king and his 
Witan hod powei|to raise land and sea forces 
when occasion dik^nattded. (10) The Witan 
possessed the po^r of recommending, as- 
senting to, and guaranteeing grants of Ismd, 
and of permitting the conversion of folkland 
into bookland ana vice peraa. (II) The Witan 
possessed the power of adjudging the lands of 
offenders and intestatds to be lorfeit to the 


king. (12} The Witan acted ae a supreme 
court nf justice both in civil and criminal 
causes. Thus the Witenagemot was a supreme* 
council for deliberation, adn^stration, and 
assent, as well as for judicial and taxative 
purposes. Its real power naiumUy varied 
mvOrsel^r with that cl the king. “Under a 
strong king,” says Bishop Stubbs, many of 
these claims are futile ; the whole public knd 
seems, bv the eleventh century, to haye been 
regarded as at the king's disposal really if not 
in name ; the sheriffs, ealdomuin, and bishops 
are nam^ by the king ; if he he a pious one, 
the bishops are chosen by him with respect to 
the consent of the diocesan clergy ; if he be a 
peremptory one, they are appointed by his 
determined will. But the powers of legis- 
lation and taxation are never lost, nor does 
the king execute judgment without a court 
which is in name and in reality perhaps a 
portion of the Witenagemot.” It may ako 
be added that the power of election tended 
to beiome formal, and that the power of 
deposition was very seldom exercised. After 
the union of the kingdoms, the crown in- 
mained in the West Saxon family, and 
01 ‘dinarily wont by hereditary descent, though 
in all cases a formal election was made, and 
though in several eases an uncle of full age 
was preferred to the infant son of the deceased 
sovereign. The elevation of Canute to the 
throne is an exception, but his title rested 
rather on conquest than on election, so 
that the election of Harold 11. remains 
the sole instance of the Witan freely electing 
a king outside the royal house. Of deposi- 
tion, there is likewise but a solitary instance 
after Egbert, that of Ethelred 11. in 1013. 

Stubbs, Conat. Hiat, ebap. vi. ; Gneist, 
Verwaltungarecht ; Kemble, The Sasions in Eng- 
land ; Freeman, Norman Conqueatf voL i., appen- 
dix Q; Waits, Deutache-Verfataunga Geaoliiclde; 
Schmid, Geaetze der Angelsaoham. 

[S. J. L.] 

Wolfe^ General James (d. 1727, <f. 1769), 
entered the army at the Rge of fourteen, 
and was present at the battles of Dettingen 
(1742), Fontenoy (1745), and Lawfeldt (1747). 
He first attracted Pitt's notice in 1767, when 
a combined military and navat expedition was 
despatched against Rochefort under Admiral 
Hawko and General Mordaunt. In 1768 he. 
served under General Amherst at the siege of 
Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island. In 1(69 
Fitt entrusted him with the attack on Quebec 
(q.v.), Wolfe captured the town, but died at 
the moment of victory. [Quebec.] 

Wolseley^ Field - Marshal Garnet 
Joseph, Viscount, was born in 1833, served 
in the Burmest (1852-'63) and Crimean Wars, 
in the Indian Mutiny and tie Chinese War. 
In 1869 he was ^pointed to the command of 
the Red River Expedition, affd in 1873, as 
major-genetal, commanded the troops in the 
Aehantee War. Upon his return General 
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Wdoeley waa thanks by Parliament, and a 
Iprant was conferred npim him. In 1875 he 
was Bent to administer Natal, and in 1876 
became a member of the Council of India. In 
1878 he was ai>pointod High Coramiesioner 
in Cyprus, and in 1879 returned to Natal as 
governor, and reduced Secocoeni to Fubmis- 
Sion. In 1882 he commanded the Egyptian 
ea]^ition, won the victory of Tel«el-Kebir, 
and was rewarded by a barony. In Sepi, 
1884, he led the expedition to Khartoum for 
the relief of General Gordon, and was made 
a Viscount. In 1890 he became Commander- 
in-Chief of the army in Ireland, Held marshal 
in 1894, and in 1895 Commander-in-Chief of 
the British army, for a term of five years^ 

Wolsey, Thomas, Archbishop of Yoik 
(5. 1471, ». 1530), was tho son of a wealthy 
Ipswich butcher. Educated at Magdalen 
College, ho obtained his degree when barely 
fifteen ; and, as a consequence, bo(‘aino fami- 
liarly known among his university associate's 
as the ‘^Boy Bachelor.’* In virtue of this 
oarly proficiency Wolsoy soon succeeded to a 
Magdalen fellowship, and was shortly after- 
wa:^8 appointed marter of tho school attached 
to his college. Among his pupils at this 
school were the sons of the Marquis of Dorset, 
who presented Wolsey, in Oct., 1500, to tho 
living of Lymington, in Somersetshire. Hero 
Wolsoy is said to have on ono occasion played 
so unbecoming a part in his parish reyolries 
as to bring u^n himself the degindation of 
the stocks, ami to have been compelled to 
abandon his living. By this time, however, 
he had made many influfsntial friends, and 
through the interest of some of these ho ob- 
tained the post of socretaiy and domestic 
chaplain to Henry Dcano, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which ho continued to hold till 
the death of the primate in 1603, when he 
secured an appointment in the chaplaincy at 
Calais. The strong common sense Wolsey 
displayed in tho discharge of his duties caused 
him to be appointed one of the chaplains to 
tho king. Wolsey soon secured the notice 
and friendship of Bishop Fox, the Tiord Privy 
Seal, and of Sir Thomas Lovcl, the Treasurer 
of the Royal Hojiseholfl. He was thus speedily 
aelected for the transaction of Henry’s more 
confidential business ; and so highly appre- 
ciated were his diplomatic services at the 
courts of Germanj'^ and Scotland, that tho 
king, some two months before his death, con- 
ferred upon him tho deanery of Lincoln 
^(1509). While, however, Wolsoy’s tact and 
energy wore a strong recommendation of him 
to a keen j udgo of men like Henry VII. , his wit, 
gay humour, and varied personal accomplish- 
ments made him the indispensable companion* 
of: that monarch’s successor; and his upward 
progress under Henry VIII. was rapid and 
ofimant Soon occupying the position of 
almoner to the king, and of a royal councillor, 
Wolmy raeeived in quick Buccessiou the 


living of Torrixigton, in Devon, the remstrar- 
ehip of the Order of the Garter, a Windsor 
canonry, and tho importaiit deanex^' of York. 
Accompanying Henry to France in 1513, he 
was appointed by him to the see of Tourney, 
which the fortune of war had temporarily 
placed in English hands ; and as compensa- 
tion for the purely nominal character of this 
last preferment, Wolsey was promoted in Feb., 
1514, to the bishopric of lincoln, whence he 
was translated, before the expiration of tho 
year, to tho archbishopric of York. In tho 
following year (1615) his English dignities 
were crowned by the reception of a cardinul's 
bat from Pope Loo X., with tho title of St. 
Cecilia, an honour which was quickly suc- 
ceeded by a commission from the pontifiE as 
Legates a latere. About this time, too, his 
revenues from various sources were still 
further increased by tho gift from tho king 
of tho administmtion of the see of Bath and 
Wells, and the temporalities of the wealthy 
abbey of St. Albans ; and by the enjoyment, 
one after the other, of the bishoprics of Dur- 
ham and Winchester. Wolsey’s position at 
Henry’s court was now not only one of 
enormous emolument, but one that carried 
with it a degree of power and infiuonee 
more extensive than bad ever previously 
been wielded by a minister of the crown. 
For several years, indeed, ho directed the 
foieipi policy of his country, lending the 
English support to France and Germany 
alternately, according as it seemed to suit the 
varying necessities of his own personal 
interests, while his supremacy in all that 
related to the domestitj government of the 
kingdom was only nominally subordinate to 
that of Henry himself. Difficult and dan- 
gerous, however, as was tho commanding 
position to which he had attained with such 
unexuinplo<l rapidity, Wolsey succoedod in 
ht Iding his place in the king’s favour for some 
considenible time, and his good fortune in 
this respect was duo not only to tho wafrhful 
tact with whicli ho on all occasions conducted 
himself in his dealings with Henry, hut also 
partly to the fact that the primary object of 
his ambition, viz., tho reformation and aggi'un- 
disement of the English Church, was one for 
which, in the early period of his reign at 
least, tho king liad h^lt a eonsiderablo degree 
of syTni>athy. While he imiirossed the popular 
mind with the prc-emin(;nt state and magiii- 
ficcnco of a ("hurch dignitary, by the every- 
day pomp of his household arrangements, and 
by liis gorgeous preparations for tho reception 
of his canlinal’s hat, ho endeavoured to 
awjiken a more permanent respect for tho 
clergy as a body by instituting a series of 
gr(!atly-needed cc<*lesiastical reforms. Con- 
spicuous among his measures for purging the 
Church of some of tho more (trying tibuses 
into which she had fallen latterly wtis tho 
supijression of several of the smaller monas- 
teries, and tho devotion of the funds thus 
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obtained to the establishment of Cardinal’s 
College (now Christ Church) at Oxford, and 
of a now grammar school at Ipswich, de- 
signed to serve as a sort of preparatory 
institution for the university. In his en- 
deavours to raise the soci^ status of the 
Church, and to make her ordained servants 
an example to the country of sound learning 
and morality of life, Wolsey was compelled to 
make the utmost use of the power at his 
command. It was his zeal in this matter 
that led him to hazard a breach of the Statute 
of Praemunire by accepting the appointment 
of papal legato "from Leo X., for experience 
speedily tauglit him that the authority of 
an ordinary English prolate was quite in- 
sufficient to act with any effect against the 
monasteries and other strongholds of eccle- 
siastical corruption. 

Papid beyond all comxmrison as had been 
Wolsey *8 xise to the position of the most 
influential subject in Europe, his fall was 
fully as sudden and conspicuous. By the 
indecision he exhibited in the matter of 
Henrv’s divorce, he not only lost the king’s 
confidence, but excited against himself the 
dinappointed fury of Anne Boleyn. His 
enemies, who wore many and powerful, were 
not slow to take advantage of his misfortunes, 
and to revive popular indignation against him 
on account of his oppressive taxation and his 
arbitrary system of government. Prosecuted 
in 1629 under the Statute of Praemunire, ho 
had to resign the Great Seal and retire to his 
see of Winchester. This evidence, however, 
of his lost influence, was not sufficient to 
satisfy the jealous vengeance of his political 
rivals ; and, though he received several kind 
messages from the king, his troubles were 
speeduy augmented by his iinpoachm(5nt in 
the House of Lords. The faithful devotion 
of Wolsey’s servant, Thomas Cromwell, and 
some lingering remnant of regard in Hemy’s 
heart for the once powerful cardinal, caused 
the hill to be thrown out in the House of 
Commons ; but the Statute of Praemunire was 
allowed to have its full course, and all 
Wolsey *8 property wtls declared foi-f cited to 
Uie crown. The fallen minister was allowed 
subsequently to witl|dmw to his diocese of 
York ; but he was again arrested in 1530 on 
a charge of high treason. Cn the way to 
London to meet his trial he died at Leicester 
Abbey on Nov. 29, 1680. [Hbnhy Vlil. ; 
Ckomwbll; Cbaitiixb; Mnx Bolbtn.] 

The Slate PaMi^ et Heory VIII., with Mr. 
J. S. Brewer’s mValuable IntrodueiiaDSf give 
the fullest hist<|l^ of Wolsey’s adn^istration 
and perhaps th# fairest estimate of his charac- 
ter. The histoxws of the sixteenth century. 
Hall, Holinshed^ and Grafton, are of little real 
value for Wolsey. 

WolTorhamjlton, Hbwrt Powlbb, Vis- 
COUNT (6. 1830), entered Parliament as member 
for Wolverhampton in 1880. In 1884 be took 
office as Under-Secretary of the Home Office ; 
in 1886 he became Financial Secretary to the 
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Treasury, and was sworn of the Privy Goun- 
dl. In 1892 he entered the Cabinet as Plresi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, and. 
gamed great increase of reputation by the* 
skill with which ho piloted the complicated 
Parish Councils Bill. In 1894 he was Secre- 
tary for India, and on the fall of the Govern- 
ment in 1896 was created G.C.S.I. He be- 
came Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
in 1905, and was appointed Lord President of 
the Council in 1908. 

▼ood, SiK Andrew, of Largs, was the^ 
first great naval officer Scotland possessed.. 
On the murder of James HI. he declared 
for his son against the counctl. In 1490 he 
captured five English vessels with only two 
of his own ; and subsequently took the three 
ships which had been sent under the conb- 
mand of Stephen Ball to avenge the insult. 

Wood, Anthony (6. 1632, d. 1696), was 
an antiquarian of great research and industry. 
He was educated at Merton College, Oxford,, 
and took his B.A. degreo in 1652. In 1674 
ho published his History and Antiquities of 
Oxfordy the copyright of which was purchased 
by the university, a work which was subse- 
quently continued by Gutch in 1786. In 160L 
appeared the Athvnce Oxonienses: an exact 
History of all the Writers and Bishops who^ 
hare had their Education in the University of 
Oxford from 1500 to 1605^ to which are added 
the Fasiiy or Annals of the said University. An. 
attack on Lord Clarendon, contained in this- 
work, procured for its author dkpulsion fronn 
the university, and he was afterwards em- 
broiled in disputes with Bishop Bumet. 

B. Bawlinaon, L^fe of Anthony Wood (Bliss's, 
edition of the A thence is the best). 

WopdBall, William, a printer, was tried, 
in 1770 for publishing Junius’s Letter to tho 
King.” The right of the jury to judge of ther 
criminality of the libel having been denied 
by Lord Mansfield, they found the prisoner 
guilty of “printing and publishing only.” 
Lord Mansfield was severely taken to task, 
in the House of Lords for his arbitrary con- 
duct, but the question was not settled until 
twenty years after, by Fox’s Libel Act. 

state Trials, vol. zz. 

Wood’s Ha^ence. There was no* 
mint in Ireland in 1722, and there being a. 
want of small coin, and a gi*eat deal of baso 
money dating fi’om the times of Elizabeth 
and James 1., a patent for coining copper 
money was granted to the royal mistress, the 
Duchess of Kendal, and by her sold to Wood, 
an English ironmonger. He was to bo 
allowed to coin £108,000 worth of halfpence 
and farthings, a pound of copper to be coined 
into thirty pdnee, for Irelana. In England 
twenty-three pence only were coined from 
one pound, hut as the cost of transport and 
an import duty had to be considered, the dif- 
ference was not really unreasonable. Tho 
gains Wood would make were calculated at 
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.£4^000, and no doubt tho amount of copper to 
1)6 put in circulation was excessive, since 
About £15,000 worth would have been enough. 
The excitement in Ireland, however, was out 
of all proportion to the real importance of 
ihe matter. The Irish House of Commons 
absurdly enough pretending that Ireland 
would lose £160 on every 100 lbs. of copi)cr 
coined ; it was also intimated that the coin 
as actually issued was debased. Sir Isaac 
Newton, however, examined it and found it 
fully as good as was required. In 1723 tho 
sum to oe coined was reduced, but in 1724 
Swift’s l)rapier*8 Letters appeared, and all 
Ireland, including oven tho Chancellor and 
the Archbishop of Dublin, was unanimous in 
refusing the new halfpence. Carteret ca*no 
over and attempted to prosecute the “ Drapier,” 
but the grand jury not only ignored the 
indictment, hut presented all persons who 
bad accepted the new coin. At last in 1725 
Walpole gave in to tho clamour raised in 
Ireland, the patent was revoked, and tho 
Irish Parliament passed a vote of thanks to 
the king. Wood got 3,000 guineas for eight 
3 ^^rs as compensation from thO Irish Pension 
List, but under a false name. 

Swift, Drapier’ a Letters i Lecky, Hid. of Eng.; 
Leaders of Public Ouinion in Ireland; Coxe, WaU 
poU ; Craik, Life of 8mft. 

Woodstock, The Assize of (1184), was 
the groat code of regulations relating to tho 
Toyal forests, issued by Henry II. It wtis 
Bubsequently considerably modified by IMagna 
Charta, and Henry Ill.’s CbirkT of the 
Forest. Tho Assize of Woodstock is tho 
first foTOial Act relating to tho forests that is 
in existence. The Act was somewhat loss 
severe than the legislation on the subject 
under William the Conqueror and Henry I. 
But the punishment for breaches of this law 
were heavy, and it w^as carried out with 
burdensome rigour. “And this,” says Dr. 
Stubbs, “ is altogether tho part of his 
[Henry’s] legislation that savours mo^ 
strongly of tyranny.” Tho Assize carefully 
preserves tho game and wood of tho forest, 
•orders a jury of twelve men in each forest 
county to be chosen for tho custody of vert 
«nd venison, ahd requires every person of 
twelve years and upwards living within tho 
bounds of the forests to take tho mth of 
peace. Death was to be the penalty for a 
third infraction of tho forest laws. [Further in- 
formation given under Assize of Woodstock.] 

The Assize is given in Stubbs, Select Charters. 

Woodyillo, Euwa«», Lord, was a brother 
of Edward IV.’s wife, and consequently undo 
lo the queen of Henry VH. He obtained a 
temporary notoriety in the reign of this latter 
monarch by his expedition at the head of 400 
men to aii the Duke of Britanny in 1488, 
notwithstanding the king’s positive orders 
against tho despatch from England of any 
expedition with such an object. Besides ex- 


citing considerable indignation in Franco, this 
proceeding on the part of Lord Woodville had 
the effect of fercinig Henry to adopt a definite 
position with regara to the dispute between 
France and Britanny. The news of tho 
French victory at St. Aubin (July 28, 1488), 
and of the death of Lord Woodville, with 
the almost total destruction of tho small 
English force which he commanded, raised 
public fooling in England to an extent which 
Heniy could no longer afford to ignore ; and, 
although there continued to bo a secret 
arrangement with Charles VIII. on tho 
subject, a supply* of troops was at once sent 
to the aid of Britanny. At tho time of tho 
ill-starred expedition which ended in defeat 
and slaughter at St. Aubin, Lord Woodville 
was Governor of tho Isle of Wight. 

Woodville, Elizaueth. [Elizaeeth 
Woodville.] 

Worcester, Flouence of. [Flouence 

OF WoilCBSTEll.J 

Worcester, John Tiptoft, Earl of 
(ft. 1470), was a strong Yorkist partisan. Ho 
held the offic “0 of Treasurer in 1462, and early 
in Edward IV^.’s reign was made Constable, 
and rendered himself odious by his erueltiee. 
H(i was Lieutenant of Ireland in 1467, and 
held other impoHant oflBces. In 1470, on the 
restoration of Henry VI., he was captured, 
and beheaded on Tower Ilill. He was illus- 
trious for his learning and his patronage of 
learned men ; he tnmslatcd many works into 
English, and spent a great part of his life in 
travel and study. 

Worcester, Thomas Percy, Eaul of 
(ft. 1403), was the younger brother of Henry 
I’ercy, Karl of Northumberland, and served 
with* distinction in tho French wars. Ho 
aftcTwurds become Steward of the Household 
to Richard II., who created him Earl of Wor- 
cester. He joined llonry of I jtin caster, but 
in 1403 took part in his brother’s rebellion 
against him. Ho fought in tho battle of 
Shrewsbury, where he w’us taken prisoner, 
and beheaded two days after. 

Worcester, William op (d. circa 1480), 
a physician, wrote tho Annals nj England from 
1324 to 14(^S\ which wt^e subsequently (!on- 
tinued by another hand to 1491, It has boon 
published by Heamc, 

Worcester, The Battle of (Sept. 3, 
1G51), was fought between tho Scottish and 
Parliamentarians during tho unsuccessful 
expedition of Charles II. to England previous 
to the Restoration. After the battle of Dunbar 
and the capture of Edinburgh by Cromwell, 
Charles made a sudden movcimont southwards 
in Janua^, hoping to cut off a portion of 
the English army, which lay south of tho 
Forth. Cromwell thereupon moved north- 
wards towards Perth, and so left open th(» 
way to England. The king promptly hastened 
across the frontier, and advanced rapidly to 
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Wor^sfcer, which he entered <m Aug. 22. 
There he lay inactively, and allowed Urom* 
well to overtake him. The Parliamentary 
army attacked in two divisions, connected by 
a brid^ of boats, Fleetwood on the west 
bank or the Severn, Cromwell marching on 
the east bank upon the town itself. Cities 
first attacked Chomwell, but without success, 
and ho was driven back into the town, where 
the two divisions of the enemy met, and drove 
the Koyahsts through the streets. They 
made no attempt to rally, and the war soon 
came to an end. 

Carlyle, CromvoelV* Lettera. 

Worcester, The City and Bqrovoh of, 
has, perhaps, had a more disturbed history 
than any town in England. From 894, when 
it was almost entirely destroyed by the Banos, 
its annals present a long series of sieges, 
burnings, and captures. liebullt by Etholred, 
it was retaken hy liardicanute in 1041. In 
1074 it was occupied by the barons of Here- 
ford, and a conspiracy against William 
crushed. The cathedral, founded by Bishop 
Oswald in 983 on the ruins of a previous 
bflirding, was destroyed by fire. It was re- 
built by Bishop Wulstan in 1084, but again 
sufforod twice from fire, and was repaired 
and reconsecratod in 1280. During the 
troubles of Stephen’s reign Worcester was 
plundered by the Empress, and besieged by 
the king, and again bv his son, Eustace. 
Hugh of Mortimer hold the castle against 
ffemy II. in 1157. A council was held thero 
in 1240. In Henry III.’s reign it became a 
stronghold of the bax'onial puiiiy, the king 
being taken there after the battle of Lewes. 
Worcester was plundered in 1401 by Owen 
Glendower, who hold it until thivon off by 
Henry IV. In 1642 it was taken by Prince 
Kupert, but was recovered by the Parliamen- 
tarians under Colonel Fiennes in the same 
year. Lastly, Charles II. was defeated there 
in Sopt., 1051. 

Green, Antiquitiaa of Worcester; Nosh, Ifor- 
ceaterahire. 

Worms, The Thsaty of (Sept. 17, 1743), 
was signed by filnghind, Austria, and Sar- 
diuia. After the wttle of Bettingen in the 
War of the Austrian Succession, negotiations 
for pence were set on foot, but were abruptly 
broken off owing to thp. desire of England to 
carry on the War with J^Flpance, Accordingly 
the treaty was si^d kt Worms on Sopt. 13. 
It was negotiate by Carteret w^jl^out re- 
ference to the xnlnisbB^ at home, and they 
accordingly rofui^ to ratify a separate and 
secret convention by which Maria Theresa 
was to be supplied w'ith a subsidy of £300,000 
a year as long as ** the necessity of her af^irs 
shall require.” The treaty agreed . to assure 
the Pragmatic Sanction and the European 
balance ; the King of Sardinia was to have a 
yearly subsidy of £200,000 from England, 
the cession of the Yigevenese from Anatria,* 




and the command of the aUies in Italy, on 
condition that he should brii^ to the field 
an army of 45,000, and renounce his preten* 
sions to the MilaneBe. This alliance was met 
by the League of Frankfurt, of which the 
most impor&nt members were France and 
Prussia. 

Koch and Schoell, Traiiea da Fata; Ameth, 
Haria Tttaraaia, 

Wotton, Br. Nicholas (5. 1497, d. 1567), 
was employed by Thomas Cromwell (1537) to 
arrange the maniage of Henry VlII. and 
Anne of Cleves. Made Bean oi Canterbury 
and York by Henry, who had a high opinion 
of his abilities, he was named one of the 
council of oxocutors appointed by the king’s 
will, and subsequently oecame a trusted ser- 
vant of Maiy, for whom he discovered the 
plot of Sir Homy Dudley (155G). In the 
same year he laid, bare a conspiracy to seize 
Calais, and averted the danger for the moment. 
In 1558 he was one of the English representa- 
tives in the discussion of a proposed peace 
with France, which took place at Cercomp, 
and in the following year was present at the 
negotiations at Cambray, while in 1565 he 
was sent to Bruges to discuss tho subject of 
the suppression of English pirates who were 
alleged to be doing great damage to tho 
Spanish shipping. Br. Wotton was offered 
the primacy in 1559 before tho appointment 
of Archbishop Parker, but refused it, knowing 
that he was no theologian, and tW “more 
than administrative ability and knowledge of 
the world was at this time required in the 
primate.” 

Lloyd, Worthies; Tytler, £ng, under Ed. VI. 
and Mat'y. 

Wifay, Sir Christopher [d. 1592), one of 
the favouidte judges of Queen Elizabeth, was 
an active member of Paiiiamont during the 
reign of Mary, and up to 1571, when he was 
chosen Speaker, In 1572 ho was made a 
judge, and two years later became Chief Jus- 
tice of the Queen's Bench, in which capacity 
he presided at the trial of Secretary Davison. 
Sir Edward Coke calls him *‘a most reverend 
judge, of profound and judicial knowledge, 
accompani^ with a ready an'd singular capa- 
city, grave and sensible elocution, and con- 
tinual and admirable patience.” 

Fobs, Judges of Emjland, 

Wright, Sir Nathan (5. 1664, d. 1721), 
was called to the bar in 1677. He assisted at 
the trial of the Seven Bishops. In 1697 he 
was created King’s Sergeant. On the dis- 
missal of Somers, he was appointed Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. In 1702 we find 
him addressigg the commission which had 
been appointed to frame, the union with Scot- 
land. He rendered himself objectionable by 
his partisanship of the Chiarch. He was 
Testneted to silence in tho Upper House, 
where he peiiormed the duties oi a Speaker, 

, for want of a peerage. We find him accused. 
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ef leaving ont, in hia list of the Justices of 
t3ie Peace, all who were not of Tory politics. 
He removed in 1705. ^Mr. Wyon says 
of him that •‘his legal acquirements were 
below the requisite standard, and his cha- 
racter for meanness and avarice ill-qualified 
him to i^ide over the most august assembly 
in the kingdom.** [Somers ; Gowpek.] 

fiumet, Hi$t of hit Own Timt ; Wyon, Rdgn 
of Quten Anno. 

Wrighty William, a doctor of law, who 
flourished in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
is famous as being Henry’s first envoy 
to Rome respecting his projected divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon. Wright’s mis- 
sion was entirely without any tangible 
results, and the fatds that (1) Clement VIT. 
was at that time a prisoner in the hands of 
Charles V., and (2j that Heorj^’s ideas on 
the subject of the divorce had not reached the 
decided stage they attained a little later, 
naturally prevented Wright from doing much 
more than preparing the papal mind for a 
favourable reception of Henry’s wishes. 

Writs, Parliamentary, are addressed to 
the sheriff of a county directing him to cause 
to be elected a member or members to the 
House of Commons in case of a general 
election or vacancy. They issue upon 
the warrant of the Lord Chancellor, or, 
during the sitting of the House, upon the 
warrant of the Speaker. The fiiat in- 
stance of a writ of summons in their later 
form is in 1213, when the king directed that 
four discreet men should bo^^retumod from 
each shire ad Joquendum nohiscum de negotiis 
regni nottri, and at the same date four men 
and the reeve were summoned from the 
township or demesne. It was not until tho 
end of the reign of Edward I. that Parlia- 
ment assumed its final form, and that tho 
possibility of the merchants and lawyers being 
summoned as separate sub-estates ceased. 
Of the other estates of the realm, writs of 
summons were addressed in the times of 
Henry III. and Edward I. to a certain select 
number of hereditary barons, who, in con- 
junction with the prelates, fonnod, by the 
middle of the* fourteenth century, the House 
of I.K>rds. The form of tho early Parlia- 
mentary writs illustrates very clearly the 
different functions of the throe estates. The 
magnates are usually summoned ad trae~ 
talcum; the Commons, ad mmdendnm et 
comenfiendum, that is, tho latter body are 
regarded as having inferior powers. Prelates 
were summoned de fide et dilectione ; lords 
temporal, de fide et homagio or de homagio 
et liffeantia. Writs of summons to the Com- 
mons are important in the qualifications 
introduced, which vary from the formula “ de 
diteretionibus et legalionobm ** of 1275 to the 
quaHfication that members should be “ gladiU 
eineto^fi or belted knights, introduced in 
1340. ♦Later changes depend upon the elec- 


tion Acts in force at different periods, such 
as those imposing a property qualification on 
electors, and uirecting the methods of election. 

Stubbs, Contt. Hist,, chs, xv. and ix. For 
specimens of Parlismentary writs, see Stubbs, 
SfUet Charters, and Pali^ve, Parliamentary 
Write i see also May, Parliamsntari/ Prootios. 

Wroth, Sir Thomas, was sent to Ireland 
(1564) as a special commissioner, in con- 
junction with 8ir Nicholas Arnold, to in- 
quire into the conmlaints which had been 
made against the English army. He had 
previously been employed on diplomatic mis- 
sions in Germany, and had been one of the 
witnesses to Edward VI.’s “ device ” for 
altering the succession in favour of Lady 
Jane Grey. 

Wrotham Heath,THE Battle of (Jam, 
1554), resulti^d in the defeat of the Kenti^ 
insurgents under Sir Henry Isloy by Lord 
Abergavenny. Wrotham is a small town 
near Sevenoaks in Kent. 

Wnlfhelm, Archbishop of Conterhury 
923—942, was translated from Wells. Hie 
episcopate saw the commencement of the 
movement in favour of monasticism and rigid 
celibacy, which was to agitate the Church in 
the reigns of his immediate successors. 

William of Malmesbury ; Hook, ifrcKbishqps. 

Wnlfhere, King of Mercia (669—675), 
was the son of Penoa and brother of Peada. 
On the death of the latter, Gswiu of North- 
umbria assumed the government of Mercia, 
but in 659 the Noithumbrian yoke was 
shaken off and Wnlfhere proclaimed king. 
He was snccossf ul in his wars against WejMiex, 
and having conquered tho Isle of Wight, 
granted it to Ethelwald of Sussex. He 
carried on the work of conversion begun 
by Peada, and founded the bishopric of 
Lichfield. One of his daughters was St. 
Worburgh. 

Bode, Eccles. Hist . ; Hook, ArcbMsKops. 

Wnlfired, Archbishop of Canterbury 
805—832, was chosen on the death of Ethel- 
hard. “ lie was,” says Dean Hook, “ a good, 
easy, pmdent man ; equally intent on serving 
his own family and on improving the property 
and estates of tlio chapter and the see.” And 
this is all that Ciin ho said of him, for though 
he held the archbishopric for more than 
twenty-six years, he did nothing worthy of 
record. 

Floreuoe of Worcester ; Hook, Archbishops. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas {d. April 11, 1554), 
was tne son of Sir Thomas Wyatt the poet. 
In Jan., 1654, ho became one of the leaders 
in the rebellion against Mar}% though he 
is said to have had nothing to do witii the 
origin of the plot. Tho insurrection which 
was caused by national discontent at the con- 
templated marriage of Mary with Philip of 
Spain, had for its object the deposition of the 
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queen favour of the Princeas Elizabetli 
and Cottiienay, Earl of Devon. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt was cnarged with the duty of rais- 
ing Kent, and so well did ho perform his 
mission, that Kent was the only part of the 
country where the rebellion assumed at all 
formidable dimensions. “He excited,*’ says 
Mr. Lingard, “ the applause of his very ad- 
versaries by the secrecy and address with 
which ho organised the rising, and by the 
spirit and perseverance with which ho con- 
ducted the entorpriso.” A delay, however, 
in taking possession of London, proved fatal 
to Wyatt’s success; and after a sharp en- 
gagement ho found himself compelled to sur- 
render at Temple Bar to Sir Maurice Burko- 
ley. After his capture he implicated Cour- 
tenay by his confessions : but though 
every endeavour was made to extort from 
him a full revelation, he steadfastly re- 
fused to buy his life at the price of an accu- 
sation of the Princess Elizabeth, which was 
what her enemies, with Bishop Gardiner at 
their head, wore labouring to obtain ; and at 
the last moment retracted what he had said 
concerning Courtenay’s guilt. 

« . Stow, Annalt ; Koailles, Ambataades en Angle- 
xaive ; Lingard, of Eng , ; Fronde, Hist, of 
Eng, 

Wyoliffo, John, was bom about the year 
1320, or a little later. Loland, the antiqiiary, 
names his birthplace as Iproswel, or Hips- 
well, near Kichmond in Yorkshire, and states 
that he derived his origin from the family 
which held the lordship of Wy cliff o-on-Tees. 
It was this connection plainly that drew him 
to Balliol College, Oxford, which had been 
founded by John Balliol, of Barnard Castle, 
on the borders of Durham, in the preceding 
cenWy. By an old mistake, Wyclift’o has 
been described as first a commoner of Queen’s 
College, and a confusion (as it appears) with 
a namesake, makes him fellow and seneschal 
of Merton, In all probability, however, he 
remained a member of Balliol until he was 
chosen master of the collogo some time after 
1366. but not later than 1360. In 1361 he 
was instituted to the college living of Filling- 
ham, near Lincoln, and shortly afterwards 
resigned the mastership. He does not ap- 
pear, however, to have given up his work as 
a teacW in Oxford, for we find him renting 
rooms at Queen’s College, doubtless with this 
object, at various datsf -bet ween 1363 and 
1380. But in this we are to ac- 
cept a view now universally credited, 

which rests indeed abundant^pntem- 

orary evidence, bit wnich none the less may 
ave arisen from th© confusion above referred 
to with the other John Wy cliff e, of Merton — 
the future Reformer was nominated by Arch- 
bishop Islip in 1366, warden of his founda- 
tion of Canterbury Hall, the site pf which 
now forms a portion of Christchurch, Oxford. 
Wycliffe and three fellows, secular clergy- 
men, were appointed in the place of three 


monks whose position in the haU had been a 
source of disturbance; but in 1367 Islip’s 
successor, Archbjfihop Laugham, himself a 
monk, expelled Wydiffe and the fellows who 
had entei^ with him, and substituted regular 
clergymen. Wycliffe appealed to Rome; 
judment was given a^inst him in 1369 and 
published in 1370, and the sentence was en- 
forced by royal writ in 1372. His living 
of FiUingham he exchanged in 1368 for 
Ludgersb^ in Buckinghamshire, and in 1374 
he was presented by the crown to the rectory 
of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, where he 
remained until his death. 

During these years Wycliffe had written 
a variety of scholastic treatises ; then, 
turning to theology, he had devoted himself 
in parucular to expanding and applying his 
theory of the divine government, Imown to 
us as the doctrine of dominion. He erected 
a sort of theocratic feudalism where each 
man “ held ” of God, without the interposi- 
tion of any mesne lord, and where “ grace ’* 
or “ charity*’ was the sole indispensable con- 
dition of tenure. When Wycliffe went on to 
explain that the universal power claimed by 
the Po^ could only belong by right to tho 
“Lord-in-chief,** who had never delegated 
his authority in that sense to man, it 
was evident that in the doctrinaire might 
bo found one able to do good service to 
bis country, especially at a time when Eng- 
land was pressed by demands for tribute 
to the Pope, and overrun by his emis- 
saries. Accordingly we find that Wycliffe 
was made chaplain to the king ; in 1366 he 
wrote against the papal claim, and in 1374 
acted as one of the royal commissioners at 
the conference held at Bruges, with the object 
of settling the disputed question of “provi- 
sions.’* Wycliffe now appears as a hearty 
co-operator with John of Gaunt, though it 
should seem that tho only point they had in 
common was a desire to repress the over- 
grown power of the endowed clergy. Through 
this connection rather than from any serious 
charge of incorrect doctrine, Wycliffe was 
cited by William Courtenay, Bishop of 
London, a declared opponent of tho Duke of 
Lancaster, to appear before hipi at St. Paul’s 
in Feb., 1377 ; but the trial broke up in an 
undignified quarrel between John, who ac- 
companied Wycliffe, and the bishop. Wy- 
cliffe’s teaching, however, with regard to the 
rights of the Church, especially as to the 
temporalities, had already reached Rome ; 
and a few months later a series of bulls wore 
directed against him by Gregory XT. But 
the king’s death in June delayed their execu- 
tion, and the attempted action of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was thwarted for some 
time by the independent attitude of the 
University of Oxford. Meantime Wycliffe 
published his answer to the papal accusation. 
At length, in the spring of 1378, he had 
to appear at Lambeth; but here again the 
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fiesaion was interrupted by an uproar of the 

a le, who resented the intrusion of papal 
: and WycliSe was simply forbidden to 
lecturo upon the sulnects which had given 
offence. ?rhe Qreat t^hism, however, which 
began in the same year, exasperated his 
opposition to the papacy. He went further 
than before, and ventured to dispute the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. He turned from 
the clergy to the commonalty, and began to 
address them in English tracts ; ho denounced 
the papacy, the monastic, and now paiticu- 
larly the mendicant, orders. He planned 
and mainly executed, with the help of John 
Purvey and other friends, a translation of 
the Bible into English, the first complete 
version ever attempted, which was quickly 
spread abroad in innumerable copies ; at least 
165 manuscripts of it, in whole or in part, 
have come down to us, in spite of the 
strong measures taken by the Church for its 
suppression. He sent out his disciples, the 
‘‘poor priests,” to preach his doctrines 
throughout the country. But the hostility 
among the leading churchmen aroused by 
these movements was much more languid tlian 
might have been anticipated. A vigorous 
attack was made upon his ];>rincipal ad- 
lieronts in. Oxford, Nicholas Hereford, Ilo- 
pyngdon, Ashton, and Bcdoman, in 1382, 
and they were induced to recant. But the 
horcsiarch himself was hardly at all molested, 
though his doctrines were condemned by the 
Chancellor of Oxford, and by a provincial 
council hold at the Blackfriars in London, in 
May, 1382 : it is said also that ho liad to ap- 
pear in person at another council at (Jxford in 
November of that year ; but no sentence was 
passed upon him. Ho retired unmolested to 
Lutterwoi-th and died there from a panilysis on 
Dec. 31, 1384. Wycliffe was a strenuous and 
conscientious, if in some respects injudicious, 
advocate of Church reform, tik) far ho was in 
unison with perhaps a majority of the earnest 
clergy of his day. With the Franeiscjins ho 
found a chief cause of the corruption of the 
Church in the excessive possession of tomponil 
goods by the clergy. He parted company with 
them, as with all loyal Catholics, when he 
sought to feMm the doctrinal system, and 
to destroy almost evci-ything upon which the 
sacerdotal principle was based. But by this 
very course of teaching ho attached the mul- 
titude to him, weary as it was of the perfunc- 
tory ministrations of a corrupt order. It is 
in his English works, his short, robust tracts 
and sermons — far more than in his Latin ones, 
which, adthough of a high interest, are but 
loo plainly the products of a declining and ar- 
tificial period of scholasticism — that Wycliffe 
shows his real genius ; and he may almost he 
said to have invented English prose as a 
vehicle of literary exposition. His influence 
was permanent, though not perhaps very 
extensive ; but the fact which makes him a 
true herald of the Protestant Reformation 


was his assertion of the rights of the in« 
dividual conscience before God and against 
any human intermediary whatsoever. 

Biographies, by J. Lewis (2ud ed., Oxford. 
1820), Professor O. Y, Lechler (1873), and A. B. 
Peimington (1884) ; also in Shirley’s introdao- 
tion to the Faeciculi Zuantorum (Bolls Series) ; 
and in F. D. Matthew's introduotion to his 
Kngli$h Work$ of WveliC The two last are of 
special value. Wycliire's English works have 
heeiD. published by T. Arnold (3 volumes) and 
Matthew (1 volumeX His Latin works, of which 
hitherto little more than the Trialogua has 
seen the light (ed. Leohler), are now in course 
of publication by the Wyclif Sooi^g L P ] 

Wykaham, William of (5.1324, if. 1404), 
was bora at Wykehain in Hampshire. Ho 
long served Edward III. in the capacity of 
surveyor of works, and built for him many 
noble edifices, Windsor Castle among the 
number. He became warden of the forests 
south of the Trent, Keeper of the Privy Seal 
President of the Council, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and at length Chancellor in 1367. In 
1371 he was driven from court, and his 
temporalities seized on charges of eoiTuption, 
which were subsequently proved to ho un- 
founded. On the accijssion of Kicluu'd II. ho 
was restored to favour, Imt took little further 
part in public afhiirs till 1389, when be was 
induced, much against his inclination, to 
accjept again the office of Chancellor. Ho held 
the Groat Seal for two years and a lialf, during 
which period tmnquillity and good govern- 
ment prevailed. In 1391 ho retired from 
public life, and devoted his energies to the 
admin istniti on of his diuceso, and the found- 
ing and endowing of the noble establish- 
ments of Now College, Oxford, and St. 
Mary, Winchester. Wvkoham was a man 
of such a blameless life that one of his 
c(>ntomporaries 8;iid that his enemies in 
attacking him were trying to find a knot in 
a rush. 

Wykes, Thomas, Canon of Osney (Jfor, 
circa 12.)0), was the author of a chronicle 
otherwise incorrectly called Chronicon Salis- 
burirnsis Monasterii^ covering the period 1289 
to 1304. Only the part dealing with the 
struggles between Henry III. and the barons 
is of much value. The chronicle has boon 
published by Gale in the second volumo of 
Iterum Anfjlicurum Scriptorea^ 1687, and by 
Mr. Luard in the Annales Mmastici, vol. iv. 
(Rolls Series). 

Wynmnd, a monk of Furacss, was made 
Bishop of Man (1134). As soon as he had 
obtained this position bo gave out that ho 
was a son of Angus, Earl of IVforay, as- 
sumed tho name of l^Ialcolm MacHeth, and, 
supported by the Norwegian King of tho 
Isles, and by Soiiicrbtod of Argyle, whoso 
daughter he had married, invaded Scotland, 
causing great trouble to David, who, liowovcr, 
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at length took him prisoner {1137}) and oon- 
^ned him in the castle of Roxouigh. He was 
liberated, and made Earl of Ross b^r Halcoim 
IV. (1157). Mr. Robertson considers that 
Wymund and Malcolm MacHeth were two 
diilerent people. 

Wyndham. Sir Whlum (5. 1687, d. 
1740), sat for the coim^ of Somerset (1710), 
and in 1713 became Chancellor of. the Ex- 
chequer. He was a follower of Bolingbroke’s, 
and introduced in the House that Schism Act 
which drove Oxford from office. In Boling- 
broke’s projected ministry he was to have 
been head of the commission of the Privy 
Seal, Wyndham^s Jacobitism had at any rate 
the merit of sincerity. On the accession of 
George I. he was dishdssed from office. In 
Opposition he vigorously opposed the procla- 
mation for a new Parfiament, for which he 
was reprimanded by the Speaker, and defended 
the fallen ministry. In 1715, on the out- 
break of the Jacobite insurrection in the north, 
he was promptly arrested, and committed to 
the Tower. Bolingbroke informs us that he 
and Lord Lansdowne were the only two men 
who could possibly have' organised an insur- 
rection in the west of England, and there is 
no doubt that he held the threads of the con- 
spiracy. On his release ho continued until 
ms death a vigorous opponent of Waljiolo, his 
eloquence, which was very groat, being es^- 
cially directed against tliat statosman. lie 
was the recognised leader of tho Tory purt 
of the composite Opposition. His mist 
was made in 1734 against tho 
Iwptonnial Act. In 1739 he announced 
that he and his friends were going to secede 
from the House, and solemnly took leave 
of it for over. But the manoeuvre was 
not R success, and the Opposition returned 
to their places. It was generally believed 
at the time that Wyndham wished to play 
the part of a politietd martyr, and he sent to 
the Tower. “As a statesman,” says Lord 
Stanhope, “he wanted only a better cause, 
a longer life, and the lustre of official station 
for perfect fame. BSs oratory, more official 
and “Stately than Piflteney’s, and, perhaps, 
loss ready, was not low effective.” 

Wynendaalf Srxrmish at (170^, was 
one of the epis^es pi, the siege of Lille 
during the War ©f ^ Spanish Succession. 
On Sept. 27 a h^t^v^ departed from 
Ostend for the |&mh army, Lamotto, 
the officer in comrittind of the FrendPftavalry, 
hastened to interb^t it tawards evening at 
Wynendaal, nea# which the road passes 
through a wood. Ho ^iound the wood, how- 
ever, occupied by an, officer named Webb, 
with 6,000 men, 'impportod towards the end 
of the action by Oadogan, with some squad- 
rons of horse, who drove off the enemy at all 
points. Tho convoy arrived safely at the 
Ikiglish camp. 


was a Greek monk who lived 
in the eleventh century, and who has left ns 
an epitome of several of the lost works of Dio 
Cassius, from which we get considerable 
information concerning the early history of 
Britain. 


Y 

TandaboOf Treaty of. . [Burmese 
War.] 

Tarmonth. Sophia pe Walmoden, 
Countess of (d. 1766), was a mistress of 
Gborge II. He had known her in Hanover, 
and &ortly alter the death of Queen Caroline 
she was brought to England, and created 
Countess of Yaiinouth — “ the last instance,^’ 
says Stanhope, “ in our annals of a British 
peerage bestowed on a royal mistress. Her 
character was quiet and inoffensive, and 
though she did not at first possess, she gradu- 
ally gained considerable infiuonce over the 
king.” She was summoned when George was 
found dead, and by a codicil to that King’s 
will was bequeathed £10,000. [George II.] 
Hervey, Memoirs. 

Yaxted, Francis (d. 1565), one of the 
household of Mary Queen of Scots, was em- 
ployed by her in various confidential missions, 
the details of which he invariably betrayed to 
Elizabeth’s minister. In 1566 he was sent 
to Philip of Spain to obtain the aid of that 
monarch against tho English queen, and was 
drowned on his way back in charge of a largo 
sum of money, which he was conveying as a 
present from Spain to Mary. “ Yaxted,” says 
Mr. Froude, “ was a conspirator of the kind 
most dangerous to his employers — vain, 
loud, and confident, fond of boasting of his 
acquaintance with kings and princes, and 
* promising to bring to a good end whatsoever 
should be committed to him.’ ” 

Yelverton, Sir Christopher (d. 1612), 
who had on several occasions distinguished 
himself by his Parliamenta^ speeches in 
favour of the restriction of the royal prero- 
gative within duo limits, was in 1597 elected 
Speaker of the House of Commons. By his 
conduct while hqlding his office he manag^ to 
regain tho favour of the queen, which he had 
forfeited by his previous speeches, and in 
1602 was made a judge of tho Queen’s 
Bench. His character is described as that of 
“ a gentleman, a learned man, and a lawyer ; 
one that will deliver his mind with perspi- 
cuous reason and great comeliness.” 

Fobs, Judges. 

Yoomttliryf The (England), was the 
name given to a force of voffinteer jcavaliy% 
first raised in 1761, and embodied in 1797, 
when numerous regiments were formed. In 
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1814, when the Volunteers were disbanded, of Korthnmbria. In 627 Paulinus baptised 


many of the Yeomann' Cavalry were allowed 
to exist, under regulations providing that 
they should be call^ out for luiort penods of 
exercise every year. In 1900 the Imperial 
Yeomanry was raised for service in the Boer 
War. By the Territorial and Reserve Forces 
Act, 1007, the Imperial Yeomanry became the 
cavalry of the Territorial Army (q.v.). 

'Yaomamry, The (Ireland), were em- 
bodied in Sept., 1796, as the Militia could 
not be trusted in so dangerous a time. The 
government being afraid of a religious war, 
had long refused the applications of the 
gentry to be allowed to raise men at their 
own expense, but could not refuse any longer. 
The 0:^gemen entered largely into these 
corps, of which Dublin alone raised four 
regiments of foot and four troops of horse. 
Thirty thousand men were soon under arms, 
nearly all of whom w ere Protestants. It was 
the Yeomanry w^ho effected the disarmament 
of Ulster in 1797, and to them more than to 
any other force was the buppression of the 
rebellion of 1708 duo. It cannot, however, 
ho denied that their free use of the lash, the 
picket, and the pitchcap may have prevented 
the insurgents from laying down their arms, 
and led to many of the cruelties committed by 
the peasantry. 

Fronde, English in Inland, 

Yonge, Sir Willia.m 1755), wns the 
eldest son and successor of Sir Walter Yonge, 
Bart., of Cullodon, near Honiton, in Devonshire. 
Ho was elected membt^r ior Honiton at the 
beginning of George I.’s reign, and succceiled 
to his father’s eshitcs in 1731. In 1717 ho 
was appointed a commissioner for examining 
tho debts due to the army'; in 1724 a Lord- 
Commissioner to tho Treasuiy. About 1730 
ho was made Secretary of War and a member 
of tho Privy Council. Ho was a strong sup- 
porter of Walpole, who was accustomed to 
say of him, ^Hhat nothing but Yonge’s 
character could keep down such pails, and 
nothing but his parts could suppf)il his 
character.” In 1746 ho W'as a member of the 
committee for^managing the impeachment of 
Lord Lovat. 

York (Latin, Moracum ; Old English, 
Ewfoi'tvic) was the capital of Koimm Britain, 
a mrtress where the hcad-quailers of tho 
Sixth Legion, and for a time of the Einth, 
were situated, and the site of an imx)ortant 
t^olony^ Its two rivers, the Ouse and the 
Foss, strengthened its walls, and the foiwcr 
made it an impoitant commercial centre. Con- 
stantius Chlorus died there, and Constantine 
the Great was there hailed Emperor by his 
troops {306 A.D.). It was also the seat of 
one of the bishoprics of the Romano-British 
Church. Under the AngKan kings it pre- 
served its position as a capital; first of 
Deira, aftorw'ards of the greater kingdom 


King Edwin in 'the hastily -built ctiapel 
where the catht>dral afterwards rose. The 
oiganisation of the English ChuiTh, effectod 
by Theodore, made York an archbishopric, 
though quite dependent on Canterbury, until 
Archnishop Ejjbert vindicated its claims to 
metropolitan independence. In 867 it was 
taken by the Danes, and its recovery by 
Aihelstau took place in 937. At the Con* 
quest it contained about 10,000 people. It 
submitted to William, who built a cat^tle 
there in 1068. It was taken in 8ept., 1069, 
by an English revolt aided by a Danish 
fleet, but retaken by William without opj)o- 
sition at the end of the year. In the reign 
of John, York had a merchant gild, and 
possessed a mayor and aldemen. Duiing the 
long wars with Scotland it was very fre- 
quently the meeting-place of rarliaments. 
In 1298 Edward 1. ; in 1314, 1318, 1319, and 
1322 Edward II.; in 1328, 1332, 1333, 1334, 
and 1335 Edward III. held sessions at York, 
and again in 1464 a Parliament was suinmoned 
thither by Edward IV. Its commei*co con- 
tinued to flourish, although diminished hy^ 
the rise of Hull, and Edward HI. for a time 
freed tlie staple there. Richard II. made tho 
city' a county, and Henry VI. extended its 
jurisdiction over the Wapentake of tho 
Ainsty'. Tho Yorkist liings cultivated tho 
favour of tho citizens, and Kieluird HI. 
counted them his trustiest suppoidcrs. York 
suffered gi’eatly at tho Reformation from 
tho destruction of tho hospitals, chapels, 
and chantries which abounded there. It was 
captured by tho i-obols during the Pilgrimage 
of Grace (1536), and became tho seat of tho 
Coimcil of tho North, which was erected 
there during those disturbances. At York 
also mot tho commission wliich commenced 
the inquiry' into the charges against Mary 
Queen of Scots (1568). In tho civil wars of 
the next ctmtmy the city played a still more 
impoitant pari. Thei-e, in 1642, Charles 1. 
colloctc'd his partisans, and the) surrender of 
York in July, 1644, sealed tho fate of tho 
noith of England. Its occupation by Fail-fax 
in Jan., 1660, enabled Monk to advance into 
England, and materially forwarded the Res- 
toiation. Like most other corporations York 
lost its charter in 1684, and had it restored in 
Nov., 1688. In the same month Lord Dauby' 
seized tho city, then governed by Sir John 
Reresby, and declared for a free I’ailiament 
and tho Protestant religion. At the time of the 
Revolution of 1688, York probably contained 
about 10,000 inhabitants. Tliough its tmdo 
was fast diminishing, and its political weight 
decreased as great manufacturing towns grew' 
up in the north of England, it still retainer 
its importance as a sheial centre. “ What 
has and is, the chief support of the 
city at iirescnt,” wrote Drake in his JiUiory 
of York (1737), “ is tho resoit to and nisidenuj 
of several country gentlemen with their 
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families in it.” As the judioial and political 
centre of the largest of English counties, as 
the ecclesiastical centre of a much wider 
district, it continues to rank amongst the 
great cities of England. 

Wellbeloved, Eboracum; Drake, Sborocum, 
er the History Mid Antiquities of Yorlc ; Davies, 
yorfc Records ; Barnes, Yorkshire, Post and 
Present; Baine, Fasti EbM-aoensee. 

York, Akchuishops op. [Auchbiekops.] 

York, House of. The regal house of 
York was the most short-lived of our dynas- 
ties. Beginning with the proclamation of 
Edward IV. (March 4, 1461), it ended with 
the fall of Edward’syoungest brother, Richard, 
on the field of Boswoith (Aug. 22, 1485). It 
sprang from a marriage, made early in the 
fifteenth century, between Richard, Earl of 
Cambridge, and Anne Mortimer, his first 
cousin twice removed. Richard was the 
younger son of the fifth son of Edward III. 
(Edmund, Duko of York), and Anne was the 
great grand-daughter of the third son (Lionel, 
I)uke of Clarence). Thus the desi^ation of 
the house came from a younger, its title to 
Ih^crown from an elder, son of Edward III. 
Another Richard, bom in 1410, was the issue 
of this marriage, and as carl;^* as 1424 a suc- 
cession of events had made this Richard heir 
general of Edward III. It came about in 
this way. The Black Prince’s line expired 
with RieWd II. ; King Edward’s second son 
died in his infancy; Lionel’s sole child, 
^hCippa, and her husband, Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March, liad a son, Roger, whoso 
children, Edmund and Anne, were in Henry 
V.’s reign the only descendants of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence. In 1424 Edmund died 
childless. Consequently, just when the most 
inefficient of the royal aescendants of John of 
Oaunt, Award’s fourth son, was beginning 
to reign, the undoubted representative of the 
third was growing up into a manly vigour 
and a healthy robustness of character, which 
romised a really competent ruler. Richard 
ad dso become the only representative of 
the family of York, for his father, having 
conspired with others against Henry V., liad 
been beheaded in the summer of 1415, and a 
few months afterwards his uncle, Edmund, 
Duke of York,had fallen at Agincourt, leaving 
no issue. 

Notwithstanding Ifip^ther’s treason, the 
full favour of the <^^|hono upon Richard’s 
path from the first. S'He was carefully brought 
up as his father’s, lyiother’s, and undPs heir, 
and was allowed :^to "connect himself by 
marriage with the wide-spread and influential 
Neville family, whose head, Ralph, Earl of 
Westmoreland, had indeed been his guaidian 
for a time. He wedded Ralph’s daughter, 
<Jicely, and thus, when the big moment aiTived, 
had linked to his aspirations and fortunes 
euch powerful nobles as his brothors-in-law, 
Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, and 


William, Lord Fauconberg, and Richard’s 
sons, Richard, Earl of Warwick, and John, 
Lord Montacute; while the advisers of Henry 
VI. took every pains to add to his greatness. 
By ^ving him oommand in France and then 
making him regent there, and appointing him 
to the Irish lieutenancy, they threw oppor- 
timitios in his way which he was able and 
willing to turn to account. ' He was, there- 
fore, between 1450 and 1460 the foremost 
man in England. Yet his claim to the throne 
was not put forward till the meeting of 
Parliament in Oct., 1460. Its soimdness is 
not indisputable. Succession to the crown did 
not then follow the same rule as succession to t 
private property ; the transmission of a right 
to the throne through an heiress, suih as 
Philippa of Clarence, had never been estab- 
lished, and, even if it were admitted, its 
virtue was destroyed by the sixty years’ pre- 
scription, the Acts of Parliament, and the oft- 
repeated oaths of allegiance, that made for 
Henry’s right. The lords of Parliament 
shranK from giving judgment, and Richard 
agreed not to press nis claim on being de- 
clared Henry’s heir. Slain in the following 
December with his second son, Edmund, after 
the fight of Wakefield, he left his rights to 
his eldest son, Edw^ard, Earl of March, who 
soon asserted them with a strong hand. Ed- 
ward simply soixod the crown on March 4, 
1461. The victory of Towton, and the voice 
of a Parliament that met in November, niti- 
fied the act, and Edward IV. was recognised 
as full king fiom the date of his proclamation. 
Mismanagement, and the alienation of War- 
wick, expelled him from the kingdom in 1470, 
but in 1471 he recovered his royalty, holding 
it in security till his death in April, 1483. By 
that time his second brother, (Icorge, Duke of 
Clarence, was dead, despatched, on a condem- 
nation for treason, in some unknown fashion ; 
but Edward left two sons, Edward, called the 
Fifth, and Richard, and five daughters. His 
youngest brother, however, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, cunningly supplanted and then 
murdered the two sons, reigning as Richard 
III. for two years, Richard’s crimes estranged 
from him several staunch Yorkists, who then 
promoted a marriage betweeif Edward I V.’s 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth, and Henry Tudor. 
Before the combination that ensued Richard 
perished on Bosworth Field on Aug. 22, 1485. 
Henry married Elizabeth, and thus the rival 
houses coalesced. Another daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. ’s married the Earl of Devon, and 
was the mother of the Marquis of Exeter, so 
fortunate and unfortunate in Henry VIII. ’s 
reign. Clarence, who was mairied to the 
Earl of Warw^k’s elder daughter, Isabella, 
left two children, Edward, Earl of Warwick, 
who was kept in prison by Henry VII. till 
complicity with a design of Perlyn Warbeck’s 
led to his execution, and Margaret, created 
Countess of l^lisbu:^, and executed by Henry 
VIIX. The chief historical distinction of the 
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liouae of York is, that it was the first to set 
the fashion of constitutional despotism in 
England. 

GhUxdner, Richard III.; Stubbs, Const. Hist., 

▼ol. iiL [J. R.] 

Tork, Edmund of Langley, Duke of 
{i, 1341, d. 1402), was the fifth 4on of Ed- 
ward 111. In 1362 he was made Earl of 
Cambridge, and on the accession of llichard 
II. was appointed one of the council of re- 
gency. He did not take any prominent part 
in the battles of his nephew’s reign, but in 
1386 was made Duke of York, and in 1399, 
during the king’s absence in Ireland, was 
appointed regent. On Bolingbroke’s landing, 
York raised a force to oppose him, but finding 
him more powerful than he had expected, he 
was induced to make terms with him, and to 
believe that Homy had no traitorous designs 
against the king. Subsequently ho proposed 
to Richard to resign tho crown, thereby pre- 
serving a semblance of legality to what was 
in reality a revolution. After this he retired 
to his (lomain, whore ho spent the last years 
of his life. He figures as a weak man, of 
moderate views, and always ready by medi- 
ation to prevent civil strife. His desertion 
of Iliciham, whose representative he was in 
England, can scarcely be palliated, particularly 
as, if he had made a firm stand on hearing of 
Bolingbroke’s landing, the barons would pro- 
bably have submitted. Edmund was twice 
married, first to Istibella, daughter of Pedro 
the Cruel of Castile, and secondly to Joan, 
daughter of Thomas Holand, Earl of Kent. 

York, Edwaud, Dvkc of (d. 1415), was 
the son of Edmund of Langley, In the life- 
time of his father he was created Earl of 
Rutland, and subsequently Duke of Albemarle 
by Richard II, He accompanied the king 
on his expedition to Ireland in the year 1399, 
but, on learning of Bolingbroko’s success, 
deserted Richard. Henry deprived him of 
his dukedom, but despite tho fact that Lord 
Eitzwalter and many other barons accused 
him of abetting Richard in his tyrannical 
acts, he received no other punishment. In 
1400 he conspired with tho Earl of Hunting- 
don and others against Henry, but turned 
traitor, and revealed the plot to tho king. He 
accompanied Henry V. to Franco, and was 
one of the commanders in the battle of Agin- 
court, where he was slain. He married 
Philippa, daughter of Lord Mohun, but left 
no issue. 

York, Fkederick Augustus, Duke of 
(6, 1763, d. 1827), was the second son of 
George III., and, as early as his elder brother, 
broke away f i om the rigid discipline by which 
their parents fondly hoped to preserve theni 
from the evils of the world. At tho age of 
twenty-one he was created Duke of York and 
Albany, and Earl of Ulster. But already in 
his third year he had been elevated by his 


father to the half -secularised bishopric of 
Osnabrilck. In 1791 ho married Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Frederick William, King 
of Prussia, when his income was increased 
by a vote of £30,000 per annum. In 
1793 he was placed in command of an 
expedition to tho Netherlands, to act with 
the Prince of Saxe-Cobui*g against France. 
Though giving some proofs of personal 
gallantry', he soon made it clear that his^ 
roj’al birth was his only qualification for 
command. Fortunately for England tho 
duke became disgusted at his want of 
success, and retreated, leaving Abercromby 
in command. As a reward for the military 
ability displayed in tliis campaign, ho was in 
1795 appointed Commander-in-chief of tho- 
Forces, and in 1799 was again entrusted with, 
the command of an expedition to the Low 
Countries, in which, however, tho only 
successes gained wore due to Abercromby, 
The tMimpaign finally ended in a disgraceful 
convention with the French. The duke was 
compelled to resign his offico because of tho 
shameful disclosures as to the way in whicli 
ho allowed his mistress, Mrs. Clarke, to 
infiuonco the military appointments, but was 
hiter restored to his old oftict) under Ms 
brother’s regency. His last act in public life 
was a most violent speech in tho House of 
Lords against Catholic Emancipation in 1826. 
In January, 1827, he died. 

York, Richahd, Duke of (ft. circa 1410, r/. 
1460), was tho son of Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge, by Anno, daughter of Roger, Earl of 
March. In 1426 he was relieved from the 
effects of liis father’s attainder, and succeeded 
to tho estates and titles of his uncles, Edward, 
Duke of York, and Edmund, Earl of March- 
In 1430 he was made Constable of England, 
in 1432 he was appointed guardian of the* 
coast of Normandy, and in 1436 was made- 
regent of France, and advanced with an army 
almost to tho gates of Paris. In tho next 
year ho was rccxillcd, hut in 1440 was ap» 
pointed regent again, holding offico till 1446. 
In 1449 he was made Lieutenant of IroLmd, 
and governed that country with great wisdom- 
and moderation during tho one year for 
which ho held this post. On Ms return to 
England in 1450 he came pi*ominently forward 
as tho opponent of tho Duke of Somerset. Ho 
was as popular as Somerset was odious, and 
had powerful allies in the Nevilles, with whom 
ho was closely comiccted by his maniage with ■ 
Cecily, daughter of the Earl of Westmore- 
land. In 1461 a proposal was made in 
Parliament that York should ho declared heir 
to tho crown, but this was not seriously enter- 
tained, and tho proposer was imprisoned. In 
1452 York, declaring that his sole object was^ 
to rid the king of Somerset and other evil* 
counsellors, raised a force, and marched t(»- 
London. Ilenry met him at Blackhcath, an*! 
York laid before Mm a bill of accusation 
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Against Somerset, at the same time swearing 
feaHy to the king, and promising for the 
future to sue for remedy in legal form. The 
birth of an heir to Henry in 1453 deprived 
York of all hope of sucoe^ing peacefully to 
the throne, while the imbecility of Uie ^g 
gave him the office of Protector, which he 
held till Henry’s recovery in 1455, Somei'set 
being in prison during tms periotL On the 
king’s restoration to health York was dis- 
missed and Somerset reinstated. The first 
battle of St. Alb 9 ,ns foUowed, in which the 
latter was riain, and the kin^ shortly after- 
wards becoming once more imbecile, York 
was again appointed Protector. When in 
Feb., U55» Henry recovered, and York was 
relieved of his office, two years of comparative 
peace followed, and in March, 1457> a great 
pewification took place at St. I’aul's. The 
misgovemmont and misfortimos of the 
country, and the alienation of the Nevilles 
gave York another opporiunity in 1459. The 
Yorkists wero marching south whon Lord 
Attdloy hiod to stop them at Blore Heath, 
but was defeated, and battle was imminent at 
Ludlow when the def eetion of Trollop alarmed 
the Yorkists, and they fled. The duke went 
to •Ireland, and in the Parliament held at 
Coventry at the end of tho year was attainted. 
In 1460 tho Yorkist lords planned a return to 
England, and York issued a manifesto against 
tho royal ministers. The battle of North- 
ampton placed the king at their mercy, and 
the Parlmment which repealed the duke’s 
attidutos. York now for the first time 
ip^rted his claim to the throne, and after a 
Ibng discussion a compromise was effected, by 
which Henry was to rehiin the crown during 
his life-timo, after which it was to revert to 
York and his heirs. Meanwhile tho diiko 
and his sons wero not to molest the king, 
any attempt on the duke’s life was made 
high treason, and the principality of Wales 
was handed over to hiim However, Margaret, 
who refused to rooogaiae this arrangement, 
had been collecting an army in tho north, 
and against her the Buke of York marched. 
The battle of WakoftiHd ensued on the last 
day of the year, when^i York was slain. His 
head was placed on tfce walls of York, gar- 
nished with a paper crown, but was taken 
down after the b>ijtle of Towton, By his 
marriage with OecUy ^villo the duke had 
eight sons and four of whom four 

eons and ono daugh|S|m in childhood. Of 
tho others, EdwaP^wi Richard became 
kings, Edmund wal kill^ at Wake^^, and 
George was create^ Duke of Claronce. His 
daughters were An^, who married the Duke 
of looter, and se^dly Sir J. St. I^eger; 
Elizabeth, who marsiod John, Earl of Suffolk, 
and Margaret, who married Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. 

Brougham, Fng. binder ihe House of Lancaster; 

Wars of the Engli^ in France (Bolls Series) j 

Poston Letters, 


Torksb CHABXihs (5. 1723, d, 1770), was the 
second son of the first Lord Hardwicke. 
Called to the bar in 1743, he soon obtained a 
large practice, and in the next year made his 
reputation as a jurist by the publication of 
Sofne Consideradom on the Laws of Fotfeiture 
for Sich T^eaeon, In 1747 he was returned 
to Paniament for Bcii^te, and in Nov., 1756, 
he was- appointed Solicitor-General. In the 
following July he was doomed to a bitter dis- 
appointment when Pitt insisted on making 
fiatt Attorney-General over his head. For 
this slight he never quite forgave Pitt, and 
on the accoesion of George HI. attached 
himself to Bute. On Pratt’s appointment to 
the Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas 
in Jan., 1762, he became Attorney-General. 
Bute’s administration, however, was diort- 
lived, and early in 1763, ho made way for Sir 
Flotcher Norton. Out of offico Yorke’s re- 
putation in the House rose. Ho strongly 
condemned the action, of the government in 
issuing general warrants. In 1765 he became 
again Attorney-General during the Rocking- 
ham administration, but resigned his offico on 
their falling in tho following year, and con- 
tinued in opposition until the last few days of 
his life, but his activity was confined for tho 
most part to tho courts, and was not employed 
in any vigorous opposition to tho govern- 
ment. Towards the beginning of 1770, on 
the resignation of T^ovd Camden, he was 
ofiVred the chancellorship — a post which he 
accepted after having declined it twice. 
Within a week of this date ho died, suspected 
of having put' an end to his own life by 
suicide, 

Campbell, Lives of the Chancdlbrs ; Trevelyan, 
Early Life of Fox; Jesse, Memoir of Qcorge III, ; 
Walpole, Memoir of George III,; Bockiugham, 
Memoir ; Lettei's of Junius, 

Yorke, Sir Roland {f. 1687), was a “ soU 
dier of fortune,” who was tho bitter enemy 
of Leicester, and who is said to have hccii 
instrumental in bringing about the treachoiy 
of Sir William Stanley in delivering up 
Deventer to the Spaniards (1587). At tho 
same time Yorke himself gave up the forts at 
Zutphen, of which he was in , command, and 
went over to Philip. 

Torktown, The Sithrender of (Oct. 19, 
1781), is memorable as the last important 
act of the American War of Independence. 
Early in August Cornwallis had, in obedienco 
to orders from Clinton, withdrawn into York- 
town, a place whose safety required a naval 
superiority in its defenders, and at this 
time that superiority had passed away to 
the French, wko h^ a large fleet \mder 
Do Grasse in those waters. Cornwallis was 
aware of the danger of his position, espe^ 
daily so when, on Sept. 28, the combined 
French and - American armies appeared in 
sight. On Oct. 1. the investment was com* 
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pletod, and works were begoA with, a view to 
the bom^rdment of the English position. 
After an ineffectual attempt to carry the in« 
fantry aa'oss the strait into Gloucester, a small 
town on the opposite headland, Cornwallis 
sent a flag of truce pressing to capitulate on 
condition that the garnsons of Gloucester and 
Yorktown should to sent home on their word 
of honour not a^in to serve against America 
or her allies. Washington would not accept 
^ese terms, and Anally Cornwallis sur- 
rendered his public stores and artilleiy in the 
two forts, as well as aU the shipping in the 
harbour, the men to remain prisoners of war 
in America, the ships to become the property 
of France. With tho surrender at Yorktown 
the war was virtually at an end. 

Bancroft, History of United States; Mahon, 
History, 

Tbttltg, Arthur {d. 1741, d. 1820), was a 
writer of numerous works on agriculture and 
rural economy, to collect information on 
which subjects he made numerous journeys 
through tho British Isles and on the Conti- 
nent. In 1784 he published a periodical work 
•called tho Annals of Agriculture, In 1789 he 
was appointed Secretary to the Board of 
Agriculture. Young’s works, especially his 
Political Arithmetic (1774) and his Travels 
(1792), are of very great value for the light 
they throw on the state of society, trade, and 
agriculture in England, Ireland, and Franco. 
Young’s account of France, which he visited 
on the eve of the Revolution, is of singular 
interest. 

Toilllg, Robert {d, 1700), one of the 
most disreputable informers of the seventeenth 
-century, was ordained a deacon in the Irish 
Church, but was expelled from his first parish 
for immorality, and from his third for bigamy. 
In 1684 he was convicted of having forged 
Bancroft’s signature, and was sentenced to the 
pillory and imprisonment. When Monmouth’s 
insurrection broke out he gave witness of a 
pretended conspiracy in Suffolk agaiust the 
king, but his evidence W'as proved to be false. 
After the Revolution he determined to becomo 
an accuser of the Jacobi te.s, and concocted a 
story of a plot j^gainst William and IMuiy. In 
1692, he forged a paper purporting to be an 
association for the restoration of the banished 
king, to which he appended the names of 
Mailborough, Cornhury, Salisbury, Sancroft, 
and Sprat, Bishop of Rochester. A sub- 
ordinate agent named Blackhead dropped tho 
paper in one of Sprat’s flower-pots. Young 
thereupon laid infonnation before the IMvy 
Council. Marlborough was committed to the 
Tower, and Sprat taken into custody, but tho 
document could not be found. Blackhead 
thereupon rescued it from its hiding-place, 
and gave it to Young, w’ho had it convej^ed 
to the Secretary of State. But wht;n con- 
fronted by Sprat, Blackhead lost his presence 
of mind, and confessed all. Young, however, 


Tom 

with unblushing effrontery persisted in his 
denial. Young was imprisoned and pilloried. 
Ho was finally hanged for coining. 

Yoniig England Parl^, The, was tho 
name given to a group of Tory politidana 
during the Coim-I^w struggles yf 1842 — 46, 
mostly young members of aristocratic families. 
They came prominently before the public in 
the autumn of 1844. It was the theory of the 
Young England Party that whit was sup- 
posed to bo the ancient relation between rich 
and poor should be restored. The landowners 
and wealthy classes wore to be the boncvolcnt 
protectors and leaders, while the poor were to 
be obedient and trustful dependents. Every 
effort was to bo made to improve tho material 
condition of tho labouring chisses, while at 
the same time a firm resistance was to bo 
offered to tho lovelling spirit of the ago, to 
free-trade, and to tlie principles of tho Libe- 
rals generally. Combined with a good deal 
of coxcombry and conceit, there was an ele- 
ment of usefulness in the Young Englanders. 
“ What tho Tractarian priesthood were at 
this time requiring of their flocks,” says Miss 
Martinoau, “ the Young England politicians 
were striving for with tho working classes; 
and tho spectacle was soon of Sunday sports 
encouraged, as in the old Catholic times ; and 
popular festivals revived at which young 
lords and members of Parliament pulled off 
thou’ coats to play cricket with the labourors, 
or moved about among the crowd in the park 
cr on tho green, in tho stylo of t&e Jeudal 
superior of old.” In Parliament the Young 
England politicians, affecting to believe in 
tho “Old Tory principles” of tho preceding 
century, chiefly distinguished themselves by 
their noisy opposition to the Whigs. They 
opposed tlw? rej^l of tho Corn Leiws, vio- 
lently attacked Peel for his chango of policy, 
and declined to join tho Pcelitcs. Amoi^ 
tht'ir most prominent members wiae Lord J. 
Manners, and the Hon. (>. Smylho, member 
for Canterbury ; and Mr. Disraeli hmt tliern 
his supi)ort, and was looked upon in some sort 
as tlieir leader. 

Murtincau, Hist, of Ihr Peace, ii. 620. 

Young Ireland Party. The group oI 
men known und(T this name, among whom 
Gavan Duffy, Meagher, and Mitchell aro tho 
best known, were at first followers of 
O’Conneil, and did much for the Irish cause 
by writing papers, historical romances, and 
national songs, and by publishing old ones. 
In 1843 they wiparated from O’Connell after 
his failure to repel force by iorre at Clontui f, 
and begun to bo knowm as tho Physical Forco 
Party. In 1848 Smith OThicn became their 
leader, and as a consequent *0 of his futile 
attempt at rebellion, many of them were 
sentenced to transpoi-Uition, or at least had to 
leu VO Ireland. Some of them, like Oavaii 
Duffy, attained high distinction in the 
colonies. 
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Kemann Shall {d. 1802), the ruler of 
Afghanistan, threatened to invade India 
during the years 1796-98, and even entered 
into ne^tiations with Tippoo Sultan. Lord 
Wellesley, however, c(mcluded an alliance 
with Persia agi^t him, and internal Actions 
prevented his intended invasion. He was 
slain during the civil war in 1802. 

2S6]lli]ldarai The, are Indian revenue 
officers, to whom the riaht of collecting so 
much revenue was originally farmed out by the 
Mogul dynasty. These officers tended to be- 
come hereditc^, and thus to assume the posi- 
tion of an aristocracy collecting tribute from 
the land, a quota of which was paid into the 
coffers of the state. In Cornwallis's settle- 
ment of Bengal these tax-gatherers were 
elevated into landed aristocracy, on tho 
model of the English. The term *^zemin- 
has consequently become identified 
in meaninff with the expression ^^hmded 
prtprietor.” 

Zuleiteixip William Hbnky Nassau 
(d, 1709), was greatly trusted by William of 
Orange, afterwards William ill., and em- 
ploy^ by him in the intrigues with the 
i Opposition in 1687. He was sent to 
‘ ) King James on the birth of the 
Tales. When William invaded 

Qgland, Zulestein was sent to James declin- 
ing. a proposed conference with the Prince of 
Orange. On the accession of William he 
• was made Master of the Kobes. In 1691 he 
aooompanied William to ^Holland. In 1695 
Zulestkn was created Earl of Bochford, and 
received Ihrge grants of property in Ireland, 
^ which were attacked by the Commons in the 
% Besumption Bill. 

Baesulay, HUt, of EnglavO, 

Znlnlaild, In January, 1879, a war 
broke out between the BriU^ and the Zulu 
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king, Cetewayo, cwih^ to the refusal of tho> 
latter to make reparation for the raids by hi» 
subjects upon Natal. A British force under 
Lora Chehnsford crossed the. frontier, bub 
was surprised and attacked at Isandhlwima. 
(Jan. 22, 1879), and defeated with the 
^ughter of sev^^ hundred British troops. 
The war was oontinued, and on July 4, 1880, 
Cetewayo was completely defeated at XJlundi, 
was taken prisoner by the English, and wa» 
sent to Capetown. Zululand was divided, 
into a number of small m^cipalities under 
the native chiefs, and a. Beserve’* territory 
on tile borders of Natal, with a British 
Besident to watch over the country, was in- 
stituted. In 1883 Cetewayo was aUowed to 
viAt England, and subsequently was replaced. 
(Jan. 26, 1883) in possession of a large part 
of his dominions. The result, after some* 
months of continual fighting: between Cete- 
wayo and the most powerfiu of his rivals,. 
Usibepu, was that Cetewayo was driven from, 
his [throne (July, 1883), and soon afterwards, 
diea (Feb. 8, 1884). The coimtry remained 
in a state of considerable disorder, owing ta 
civil war among ithe .chiefs, aided by adven- 
turers from the Transvaal; and in 1888 a 
rebellion of Dinizulu was crushed, and 
the country annexed. In 1906-6 the Zulus 
grew restless imder the imposition of a poll- 
tax, and fighting occurred between the.natives* 
and ^colonial troops. A large colonial force 
was raised and the rebellion suppressed after 
some heavy fighting. [South aWica.] 

Zutphen, The Battle op (Sept. 22,. 
1686), was fought in Guelderland between 
the Spaniards under the Prince of Parma and* 
the English forces, who wera assisting the* 
Dutch, under the Earls of Leicester and 
Essex and Lord Willoughby. The English 
were besieging Zutphen, and attempted to 
cut off a force which was brining provisions 
to the belea^ered garrison ; but were com- 
pletely foiled. The battle is famous as the* 
one in which Sir Philip Sidn^ received his 
death-wound. 

Motley, 
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flliiB index refers to subjects on which separate articles are not gtven» but to which some allusion will bo 
found under the titles here printed in italics. In cases where the reader is in doubt as to the headin'^ 
under which an article he is in search of may be placed, he will find It useful to refer to this index* 
. For instance, there is no article on *' Bacon ; ** but a glance at the index will show that Bacon is 
treated under t'he title “St Albans.*’ The numbers in this index stand for the pages in the body of 
the work ou whioli the matter referred to is to be found, and the letters a and b signify the first and 
second columns of the pages. Thiu, the entry “Abeyance, Pttragtt 807, 6,*' indicates that reference is 
made to Abeyance in the article Pk£Raox, on the second column of page 807.] 


Abbot, Charlef. ColeSotlw , Lord, 38S, • 
Abdor Rahtxton, Kkrlat, 643, a 
Aberdoen, Feeroge of, Oordoti, Famfiy of, 
610. a 

Aberdeen Univenity, Dni»«r$HU$, 1038, b 
Abeyance, Potragr, 807, ft 
Abl^don, Abbot ot, Ahhot, 3, a 
Aboyne, Lord, Frendraughi, 481, a 
Aboyne, Feerage of, Gordon, Family of, 
610. a 

AbWlom and Acbltophel, Drydon, John, 

886, ft 

Abn Klea. Battle of, Soudan, 966. ft 
Abu Kru, Battle of. Soudan, 068, ft 
Achaloui, Atuky, 98. a 
Ada do Warenoo, Mtnry, Prinea of Seat- 
land, 660, ft 

^dama, C. F , Geneva Convention, 
490, ft 

Adame, J. Q., Adame, John, 7, ft 
Addreee to the People, etc., Wateon, 
1057, ft 

Adelm, Aldhelm, 38. a 
Adoptive Aote, Aoroi Govemmerd Aete, 
684. ft 

, Ratee, 86Sr a 

Advocatue, Abbot, 1, ft 
^Ugar. Alyar, 83, ft 
iKUgifu, Slyiva, 436. a 
iBlfheah, Alpheye, 88, ft 
.Alfred, Alfred, 30, 81, 83 
Ailfred the BtheUiig, Alfred the Etheling, 
33, ft 

JBlfric, Alfrie, 83. ft 
JBUe. Ella, 439. ft 
ASscwlne, King, Wettex, 1063, A 
iEthelbald, SthtJbald, 440, ft 
ASthelbert, Sthetbert, 440, ft 
Althelflied, Ethelfteda, 440, ft 
.litheUrith. EihelfrUh, 441, a 
.£thelhun, Ethelhun, 441, a 
iKihelnotb, Ethelnoth, 441. a 
iRthelred, Eihelred, 441, ft. 443, a. ft 
^thelwald, EtheUeald, 443, ft 
iEthelweard. Ethelwemd, 443, ft 
../Ethel wuCng, Alfred, oO, 81, 83 
JEihelwuU, EOielwulf, 443, ft 
.AfnrmattoD BUI, Oaiht, Parliamentary, 
776, ft 

Afxul-ul-Mulk, ChUral ExpedUion, 
360, ft 

Agenta*(3enwal, ColonUe, 387. ft 
Agietment, Foreete, 468, ft 
Agttatore, Adfutalore, 10 
Aid pur faire fitz chevalier. Aid, 30, ft 
Aid pur fllle marler, Aid, 80, ft 
Aldan. Seote, 926, a 
AlgttUion, 81^e of, Hundred Yeare' War, 
688, a 

Alrchinnechs, Irieh Church, 613, a 
.Akbar Khan. Afghan, Ware, 16. a 
Albany, Counteea of, Albany, Peerage of 


Alcluyd, Cumbria, 846, a 

■ , Dumbarton, 389, a 

Alcawiih.AI/red. 80. a 
Aldbert of WeMex, ine, Eing of Weteex, 
698, ft 

Alderney, Channel lelande, 340, a 
Aldgyth, wife of Harol^ Elfgar, 436, a 
Aldgyth, wife of Edmund Ironaide, 
Edmund Ironeide, 406, ft 
Aldwulf, King, Eaet Anglia, 897. ft 
Ale'Conner, AU-Taeter, 38, a 
Ale*Founder, Ate-Taeter, 38, a 
Alexander 1., Jtueeia, 898, ft 
Alexander U., Pope, Papacy, 796, a 
Alexander IIL, Pope. Papacy, 796, a 
Alexatwler VI.. Pope, Papacy, 708, ft 
Alexandra, widow ot Edward VII., 39, a 
Alexandria, Egypt, 430, ft. 

Alfonso X.| Spain, 968, a 
Alfred, Prince, Greece, ReUMone u/Uh, 
616, a 

Alfwold, King of toe East Angles, EaH 
Anglia, 898, a 

All Souls' CoUege, Oxford, Cnivereitiee, 
1037. ft 

AUen, WlllUm, ERUng no Murder, 646, a 
Almalns, Lincoln, 685, ft 
Almerlo, Count ot Angoulfime, leabeUa 
of Angoulhne', 614, a 
Alpln, Piete, 819, ft 

ALured of Beverley, Alfred [of Beverley), 
183, a 

Alured, Matthew, Alured, John, 89, a 
I Ainbroslus, Count, Englieh Vongueet, 43S, a 
I Auilr*ul*Mulk, ChUral ExpedUion, 360, ft 
; Amy Bobsari, Leieeater, 677, a 
Audrewes, Bishop, High Church, 665, a 
Angels, Coinage, 383, a 
Anglia Redivlva, Sprigge, 964, ft 
Anglo-American Arbitratiou, Venexuela, 
1083; a 

Anglo-French Agreement, Edward VII., 
4l8ft, ft 

Anglo-Japaoese Alliance, China, 200, ft 
Anglo-Saxon Borough, Domeeday Book, 
878, a 

Anglo-Turkisb Convention, Cyprue, 349, ft 
Angouraols, AngouUme, 53, a 
Angue, FeneUa, Countess of, Kenneth II. 
640, a 

Angus, Klogdoro of, Highlande, 567, a 
Angus Mor, Fergue Mor, 454, a • 
Angus, Picte, 830, a 
An]ou, Margaret of, Suffolk, 99t, a 
Anna, King of the East AnglM, Eaet 
Anglia, 397, ft 

Annals of Scotland, Bailee, Lord, 534, a 
Annesley, AngUeey, Peerage of, 48, ft 
Annealey, Maurice, Anneeley'e Caee, 59, a 
Annual Register, Eurke, Edmund, 305, a 
ADtl>Corn*Law League, Com-Lawe, 315. a 
Antwerp, Siege of, Waleheren, 1043, a 
Anvar*ud*Deen, Carnatic, 289, ft 
Aodbfln, Awky, 98, a 


Archdeacon’s Court, EcRreiaeHcdl 
Juriediction, 401, ft } 

Ardderyd, Battle ot, KenHyern, St., 043, a 
Ardrl, Highlande, 567, a 
Ard-rl, Ireland, 604, ft 
Areopagltlca, Preee, 885, ft 
Argyle, Blehopric of, Alexander II., 38, ft 
Army, MUitary SyeUm, 780, a, ft 

. CardweU, 338. a 

Aro Expedition, Rig^, 758, a 
Actevelde, Flandere, 468, ft 
Artldngton, Haekett, WUliam, 538, ft 
Arthuret, Battle of, Cumbria, 846, a 
AHldee, Lords of Uie. EetaUe of SeottMi, 
The, 439, a 

Ashantee, Weet African Coloniee, 1063, ft 
(eee aleo pp. 84, 85) 

Asoertlo Beptem Bacramentorum, De- 
fends 0 the FaUh, 861, ft 
Aaslse, Juatlces ot, Juetioe, 636,71' 
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